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PEEPACE TO THE SUPPLEMENT 


A SUPPLEMENT to the New International ENCYCLOP-aiDiA was issued in 1924. The success 
achieved by that Supplement and its demonstrated usefulness have led the publishers to under- 
take the present revision with the object of including a discussion of the most recent events and 
phases of progress, as well as readjusting further the various articles to a perspective that even in 
five years has changed. The proper appreciation of the march of history requires that our own 
times should be understood in view of rapid economic developments and the advance of science and 
industry. In these fields, the new Supplement supplies the latest information in such a manner as 
to render it immediately available to the general reader. 

Many of the problems left from the War, it is realized today are far from settled, but there 
have been important developments due to the League of Nations, growing progress toward gen- 
eral disarmament, and an industrial development with due regard for the rights of the individual. 
On the other hand, enmities and suspicions have not vanished, and the world’s readjustment has 
been undertaken with a frank realization of the difficulties involved. There have been serious 
political questions the world over, and it is necessary for the user of an encydopsedia, or in fact any- 
one who would understand the march of current events, to he able to coSrdinate and adjust recent 
happenings to the War and the succeeding years. 

Commerce and industry, science and philosophy, educational activity and religious thought, all 
have progressed, and these must be correlated not only with each other, but with the events of an 
earlier past. New topics of vital interest have come to our attention and new problems have de- 
veloped in addition to those for which real or partial solutions have been found. It is a discussion 
of these that is offered in the present Supplement. Applicable and meritorious matter of the former 
volumes has been retained, but to it have been added the fruits of recent scholarship. Many new 
biographies of men and women are included, while the deaths of those who have died in recent 
years will be found appropriately noted. Current topics of political and social discussion are pre- 
sented, not in any partisan spirit but with a due regard to their fundamental bases, to which refer- 
ence most advantageously can be made to the regular volume of the New International Encycxo- 
p.^DiA. In the bibliography accompanying many of the articles, titles of the latest and most useful 
books have been included. 

To classify the present volume or to outline its plan and scope, would be unnecessary here, even 
were space available. The Supplement, as does the New International ENC!YCLOP.ffliDiA, speaks for 
itself, and its plan and scope are so simple that neither explanation nor suggestion is required. As 
usual, the biography is written by the editorial staff and special contributors; current history by 
members of the staffs of Columbia University, New York University, the United States Department 
of Commerce, and by others. The commercial and financial record for foreign nations is derived 
from the most recent and official statistical reports; while, for the United States, not only Einance 
and Banking, but such modern developments as Chain Stores, Installment Selling, and Investment 
Trusts have been authoritatively presented. Agriculture, with its many pressing problems, is treated 
by a group of specialists in the United States Department of Agriculture who, contributing to the 
New International Encyolop^du and the New International Year Book for many years, 
have made these articles models of accuracy, comprehensiveness, and succinctness of statement. 

In Chemistry, the Supplement presents a new treatment. In Psychology, the progress of this ever- 
growing science is discussed. . New contributors are included for Civil Engineering, Power Engineer- 
ing, and Motor Vehicles; while Municipal Affairs and Engineering and Electrical Engineering re- 
main in the same competent hands. In Literature, the Supplement supplies a valuable record of 
recent literary activity in the various natioim, , important alike to the student and the librarian, 
with the useful development that a somewhat farth^ sub^vmion ctoacterizes the present work. 
Industries and Manufactures, Medicine, Lalwr, Topics;/ la*, Mineral Production, 

Music, Painting and Sculpture, Philology, bdth Classical ibid MWern^i Piilosoiiy, Railways, Social 
Science, which, of course, includes Prohibition and W^are Work, |Mlo^, etc,^ ^ are presented 



comprehensirely. Photography and Motion Pictures, recognized in view of their growing importance 
and application, receive new and special treatment from highly competent authorities; while the ar- 
ticle on the Theatre records dramatic advances. 

In addition to the revision of the Gazetteer articles, giving the most recent information regarding 
the United States and foreign countries, there is included treatment of the leading American Cities 
and also as a distinct and novel feature, a thoroughly up-to-date discussion of the larger European 
Cities with their post-w^ar developments and present industrial status. In short, the general plan fol- 
lowed has been not so much to reproduce the minor entries that make the Encyclopedia itself so 
useful, but to group allied subjects so that they receive well-rounded treatment. 

HERBERT TREADWELL WADE. 


December, 1929. 
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MILO B. HILLEGAS, Ph.B„ LL. D., 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education of Vermont. 
Education; UNrs’EitsiTiES and Colleges. 
\V. A. HODKER, D. V. M., 

Economic Ento^iiology ; Veteeinaey Medicine. 
WILLIAM E. HOOPER, 

Former Financial Editor of Saihcay Age. 

Railways. 

HENRY D. HUBBARD, 

Secretary, United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

Physics. 

FRANCES JAY, 

European Biography; Belgian and German 
Cities. 

HOMAR L. JOHNSON,* 

Former Assistant Editor, Engineering and 
Mining 'Journal. 

Mineral Articles. 

RONALD S. KAIN, 

Editor for American Biography. 
WALTER B. KENNEDY, 

Professor of Law, Fordham University 
Law School. 

Law. 

ALEXANDER KLEMIN, B. S., S. M., 

Professor of Aeronautical Engineering, 
Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
New York University. Author of Textbook 
of Airplane Stresses and If You Want to 
Fig. 

AfiBONAUTICS. 

CHARLES KNAPP, Ph.D., 

Professor of Greek and Latin, Barnard 
College, Columbia University. Managing 
Editor, The Classical Weekly. 

Classical Philology. 
GEORGE KRIEEN, Ph.D., 

Former Extension Lecturer in the History 
of Art, Columbia University. 

Painting and Sculpture. 

WALTER C. LANGSAM, A. M. 

Department of History, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

European History. 

JOSEPHINE LOVELL, 

Editorial Proofreader. 

AMY LOVEMAN, 

Associate Editor of the Saturday Beview. 
English and American Literature. 
COLONEL THATCHER T. P. LUQUER, 
Engineers, O.R.C., U. S. A. 

Armies and Army Organization; Strategy 
AND Tactics. 

clar:^cb a. manning, 

Assistant Professor of Slavonic Lan- 
guages, Columbia University. 

Russian Litebatube; Slavonic Literatures. 

BURNS MANTLE, 

Dramatic Editor, Daily News, New York. 
Editor of Best Plays and Tear Book of 
the Drama in America since 1019. 

T HE ATRE. 

GLENN E. MATTHEWS, M. Sc. 

Technical Editor, Kodak Research Labora- 
tories, Rochester, N. Y. 

Photography. 

THOMAS P. MEEHAN, 

Editorial Staff, America, 

Roman Catholic Church; The Lateran 
Treaty. 

* Deceased. 


'JOHN HAROLD MORECROFT, E.E., 

Professor of Electrical Engineering, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Broadcasting and Radio Communication. 

DAVID HALE NEWLAND, A. M. 

State Geologist of New York. 

Geology and Mineralogy. 

HARRY V. E. PALMBLAD, Ph.D., 

Professor of German and French, Phillips 
University. 

Scandinavian Literature. 

ALBERT T. POFFENBERGER, Ph.D., Sc.D., 
Professor of Psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Psychology; Psychoanalysis. 

EDW’ARD PREBLE, M. D., 

Medical Subjects. 

KATHRYN RUCKER DB QU^LIN, 

Ofpice Copy Editor and Reader. 

ALFRED REMY, M.A., 

Extension Lecturer, Columbia University, 
and Lecturer on the History of Music, New 
York College of Music; Editor of Baker’s 
Biographical Dictionary of Musicians. 

Music and Biographies of Musicians. 

LINDSAY ROGERS, 

Associate Professor of Government, Co- 
lumbia University; Editor, The Problems 
of Eeco7ist7'uotion. 

Diplomacy of the War; Limitation of Arma- 
ments, ETC. 

DOROTHY ROWDEN, 

Former Publicity Assistant, American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, 111. 

Library Progress. 

ALBERT SCHINZ, Ph.D., 

Professor of Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures, University of Pennsylvania. 

French Literature; International Language. 

JOHN I. SCHULTE, 

Articles on Field Crops. 

WILLIAM B. SHAW, 

Former Managing Editor, American Re- 
view of Reviews; Contributor to Diction” 
ary of American Biography. 

American Biography. 

WALTER IRVINE SLIGHTER, E. E., 

Professor of Electrical Engineering, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Electrical Engineering, Telephony, Teleg- 
raphy and Other Articles on Elec- 
tricity. 

SYBIL L. SMITH, M. S., 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

Food and Nutrition. 

LESLIE SPIER, Ph.D., 

Professor of Anthropology, University of 
Oklahoma. 

Anthropology; Ethnography; Ethnology. 

GEZA TAKARO, 

Instructor in Hungarian Literature, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Hungarian Literature. 

CHARLES A. TAYLOR, 

Sporting Department, Tew York Ameri- 
can. 

Sports. 

OLIVER SAMUEL TONES, Ph.D., 

Professor of Art, Vassar College. 

ABCHiBOLOGY. 

AARON L. TREADWELL, Ph.D., 

Professor of Biology, Vassar College. 

Zoology. 



A. C. TKUE, Ph.D.,* 

Agbicultueal Education, Agricultural Ex- 
tension. 

R. W. TRULLINGER, C. E,, 

United States Department of Agriculture. 

Tn \ r'TnPd 

LEVERING TYSON, A. M., 

Director of the Home Study Department, 
Columbia University. 

A^kiERiCAN Colleges. 

CAPTAIN LEWIS SAYRE VAN DUZER, U. S. 

N. (Retired), 

Writer on naval Sind nautical subjects. 

Naval Articles. 

LOUIS E. VAN NORjMAN, Ph.D., 

Publicist and editor, Special Representa- 
tive, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

European, Asiatic, and South American 
History. 

AMELIA YON ENDE, 

Critic and newspaper correspondent on 
German topics. 

German Liter.\.ture. 

COLONEL JAMES L. WALSH, O.R.C., U. S. A„ 
Chief New York District Ordnance Office. 

Artillery, Ordnance, Trench Warfare Ma- 
terial, Explosives, etc. 

MARGARET WARTHIN, M. S., 

Exploration and Polar Research. 


RICHARD WATTS, 

Editorial Department, New York Ilvratd 
Tribune, 

iMovi.Vi J^irTURCS. 

JOSEPH W. WELLINGTON, 

HORTrrT'LTURE AND FORESTRY. 

JA]ME>S 0. WETTERAU. Pii.D., 

Instructor m History, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Articles in KniopF:AN History. 

HERBERT P. WHITLOCK, C. E., 

Curator, Department of Mineralogy, Amer- 
ican iMuseum of Natural History, New 
York City. 

MlNER.VI.OGY. 

H. PARKER VTLLTS, Pii.D., 

Editor, The Journal of Commerce, New 
York ; Professor of Banking, Columbia 
University. 

Finance and Banking; Agricultural Ce4edit, 
Installment Selling; Investmf.nt 
Trusts. 

OTTO WILSON, 

Editor and Author. 

European, Asiatic, and South American His- 
tory. 

EDGAR W. WOOLARD, Ph.D., 

Department of Mathematics, George Wash- 
in^on University. 

Astronomy; Meteorology; Earthquakes. 


* Deceased. 
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A bbe, Robert (1851-1928). An 
American surgeon and prolific 
writer in nearly every field of 
operative surgery. He was born 
in New York City, and educated 
at the College of the City of New 
York in 1870 and Columbia University (M.D., 
1874). A pioneer in 1904 in the surgical use 
of radium, he soon became an authority in this 
field. He was a vigorous opponent of the theory 
that tobacco was a cause of cancer. He was 
connected with several of New York’s leading 
hospitals, including St. Luke’s, New York Cancer, 
and New York Post-Graduate, and held the pro- 
fessorships of surgery in the New York Post- 
(Jraduate Medical School and Woman’s Medical 
College. He retired from active practice and 
teaching in 1923. 

ABBOT, Charles Greeley (1872- ). An 

American astrophysicist (see VoL. I). In De- 
cember, 1918, Dr. Abbot became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, acting as 
Secretary on the decease of Dr. C. D. Walcott 
in 1927 and until his election as Secretary Jan. 
10, 1928. In 1919 he conducted another expedi- 
tion to observe a total solar eclipse. Using a 
spectrobolometer, he succeeded in measuring ^e 
heat of the stars to within Moo>ooo^ooo®; 
experiments began in 1922 and were earned on 
at the Mount Wilson Observatory in California 
with the aid of the great 100-inch reflector. The 
results are regarded as of the highest interest 
to scientists. He received the Draper Medal 
of the National Academy of Sciences and 
the Rumford Medal of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. His later works included 
Everyday Mysteries (1923); The Earth and the 
Stars (1926), with S. A. Mitchell; Fundamentals 
of Astronomy (1927); a revised edition of m 
Sun, which originally appeared in 1911 
and, with F. E. Fowle and L. B. Aldrich, he pub- 
lished vols. iii and iv of fhe Annals of the 
Astrophysical Observatory, giving proof of the 
variability of the sun, resulting from expen- 
ments in California and Algeria simultaneously 
and later expeditions to Arizona and Chile. 

ABBOTT, Edville Gbsehabdt {1871- ). 

An American orthopaedic surgeon, born in Han- 
cock, Me., and educated at Bowdoin College and 
at European universities. He became well known 
through his mechanical so-called Abbott method 
of treatment of lateral curvature of the spine. 
In 1913 he demonstrated Ms method in England 


and on the Continent. He was professor of ortho- 
paedics at Bowdoin College, and lias been con- 
nected with the Maine General Hospital, the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Portland, Me., and other in- 
stitutions in that city. He wrote Treatment of 
Scoliosos, which was translated into several 
foreign languages. 

ABBOTT, Edwin Milton U877- ^ ). An 

American lawyer, born at Philadelphia and ed- 
ucated at the Central High School there and 
the University of Pennsylvania. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1800 and subsequently dis- 
tinguished himself in criminal cases. ^ He was 
chief counsel in the fight of the Philadelphia 
commuters against the railroads; a member of 
the Pennsylvania House of Representatives, 
1911-12; chairman of the Commission on the Re- 
vision of Criminal Laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, 1912-15 and 1917-23; and in 1913 mi- 
nority nominee for judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. He was appointed secretary of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inologv in 1913. 

ABBOTT, Eleanor Hallowell (Mrs. Fob- 
DYCE Coburn) (1872- ). An American writer 

of light, romantic stories. She was^ born at 
Cambridge, Mass., and was educated in private 
schools and at Radcliffe College, where she 
was a special student. Besides being a frequent 
contributor to magazines, she wrote; TJte Siok^a- 
Bed Lady (1911); The White Linen ^urse 
(1913); Little Eve Edgarton (1914); The In- 
discreet Letter (1915); Molly Jhake-Believe 
(1916); The Stingy Recewer (1917); Ne’jr-<fo- 
tmeh (1918) ; Old-Dad (1919) ; Peace on Earth 
(1920) ; Rainy Week (1921) ; The Fairy Prince, 
and Other Stories, a collection of stories pub- 
lished previously in magazines (1922); Silver 
Moon (1923), and Love and the Ladies (1928). 

ABBOTT, Grace (1878- ). An Ameri- 

can social worker, born at Grand Island, Neb., 
and educated at the Grand Island College, the 
University of Nebraska, and the University of 
Chicago, from which she received the degree of 
Ph.M. in political science in 1909. She was 
director of the Immigrants’ Protective League 
(1908-17) and a resident of Hull House, Chicago 
(1908-15). She was director of the Child Labor 
Division of the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, WasMngton, D. C. (1917-19), 
executive secretary of the Illinois Immigrants 
Commission (1920-21), and chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau U. S. Department of Labor since 
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1021. yiie served as unofficial representative of 
the United States on the advisory committee of 
the League of Nations on traffic in women and 
children ((Teneva, 1023), and as president of the 
National Confeience of Social Work (1923). 
jMiss Abbott wrote The Immigrant and the Com- 
miniitif (1017) and has contributed to various 
periodicals. 

ABBOTT, Lawrence Fraser (1859- ), 

An American editor and writer, son of Lyman 
Abbott. He was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
graduated from Amherst College in 1881. From 
1891 to 1923, lie was president of the company 
publishing the Outlook and, after 1923, director 
and contributing editor. He received the de- 
gree of Litt.D. from Bowdoin College and from 
the University of Vermont in 1923 and in 1925- 
26 was president of the New England Society 
of New York. He was secietary to Theodore 
Roosevelt during the latter’s tour of Europe and 
Africa and edited Roosevelt’s African and Euro- 
pean Addresses (1910) and wrote the introduc- 
tion to the work. He wi-ote Impressions of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (1910); and Ticelve (Ireat Mod- 
ernists (1927). He also edited Letters of Ar- 
chie Butt (1924) and wrote a biographical sketch 
for the work. 

ABBOTT, Leonard Dalton (1878- ). An 

American publicist and radical leader, born in 
Liverpool, England. He went to the United 
States in 1897, and became a member of the staff 
of The Literary Digest in 1899. He early en- 
tered the socialist movement and remained an 
active worker up to 1905. His interests later 
turned to libertarian education, in which he at 
once assumed a prominent place. He was as- 
sociated in the publication of The Common- 
wealth, The Free Comrade and The Modem 
School, and aided in the founding of the Rand 
School of Social Science, the Intercollegiate 
Socialist Society, the Ferrer colony, and the 
Ferrer School at Stelton, N. J. He wrote Ernest 
Howard Croshy, A Valuation and a Tribute 
(1907) and Francisco Ferrer, His Life, Work, 
and Martyrdom (1910). He wrote many tracts 
and pamphlets. From 1905 to 1925 he was one 
of the editors of Current Literature, later Cur- 
rent Opinion, 

ABBOTT, Lyman (1835-1922). An Ameri- 
can Congregational clergyman and editor (see 
VoL. I). Dr. Abbott was a believer in military 
preparedness and during the World War was a 
strong supporter of the government’s war poli- 
cies. As editor of the Outlook (New York), Dr. 
Abbott obtained the cooperation of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who, after the close of his second 
term as President, was for a time contributing 
editor. Dr. Abbott’s later writings included 
Reminiscences (1915); The Twentieth Century 
Crusade (1918); What Christianity Means to 
Me (1921). 

ABBOTT, Wilbur Cortez (1869- ). 

American historian and educator (see Vox. I). 
In 1917 he wrote the Expansion of Europe, one 
of the most important modern American histor- 
ical works, having as its theme the story of the 
commercial revolution which changed the char- 
acter of European affairs and inaugurated the 
modern era. From 1908 to 1920, Professor Ab- 
bott was professor of history at Yale University 
and in the latter year went to Harvard Univer- 
sity to fill a similar chair. His later works were, 
besides the one noted above; Colonel John Scott 
of Long Island (1918) ; Conflicts With ObUmon 
(1924), and The New Barbarians (1926). 


ABDERHALDEN, Emil (1877- ). A 

Swi^s cheini.^t and jiliysiologist, born in the 
C|aiiton of St. Gallon. He was educated at the 
Univc*i>ity of Basle and took his medical degree 
at Berlin in 1002. After doing research under 
Prof. Emil Fischer, the distinguished chemist 
of B(‘!lin, he was made professor of physiology 
in the University of Halle (1908) and director 
of the Kaiser \\ ilhelm Institute for physiologic, 
1914. Of much original research, his discovery 
of the so-called defensive ferments is best known, 
together with “Ahderlialden’s reaction” in con- 
nection with their demonstration. In addition 
to many articles, often in collaboration with 
others, he has published numerous books. His 
Lchrhuch der Physiologische Chemie, which first 
appeared in 1906, has gone through many 
editions including English translations; the 
Handhuch^ der Biochemischen Arheitsmethoden 
appeared in 1909 and up to 1929 twenty -five vol- 
umes had been issued. Other works are 
Physiol ogisches Practikum (1912); Abwehrfer- 
mente der ThierisaJien Organismen (1913; also 
an English translation) and Synthese der Zell- 
bausteine (1912; also an English translation). 
His crowning work is the immense Biochemtsches 
Handlexikon, the publication of which began in 
1910. Eleven volumes had appeared up to 1929. 

ABDTTL AZIZ IBN SAUD. See Ibn Saud. 

ABDUL HAMID II ab'dul-ha-med' (1842- 
1918). Thirty-fourth sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire (see VoL. 1). After his deposition in 
1909, he was a state prisoner and was confined 
first in Saloniki, then in Constantinople (1912), 
and finally in Magnesia, near Smyrna (1915-18). 

ABDTTL MEJID EEFENDI (1868- ). 

Former Caliph at Constantinople, the son of 
Sultan Adul Aziz. He was a learned man, a pa- 
tron of the arts, a painter, and a composer of 
music. One of his paintings was hung in the 
Paris Salon of 1914, at the request of Pierre 
Loti. After the Greek defeat in 1922, the office 
of sultan was abolished, the Sultan-Caliph Mo- 
hammed VI fled, and on Nov. 1, 1922, Abdul 
Mejid was made Caliph, President Mustapha 
Kcmal Pasha caused the abolition of the cali- 
phate on Mar. 3, 1924, and Abdul Mejid and his 
family were obliged to leave immediately for 
Switzerland. See Caliphate. 

ABENDBrOTH, Hermann, (1883- ). A 

German orchestral conductor, born in Frankfort- 
on-Maiii, Jan. 19, 1883. He received his musi- 
cal education under Ludwig Thuille in Munich, 
and there began his career, in 1903, as conductor 
of the Orchesterverein. From 1905-11, he was 
conductor at the opera and of the Verein der 
Musikfreunde in Lubeck. In 1911 he went to 
Essen as municipal music director, whence he 
was called, in 1915, to Cologne in a similar capac- 
ity, succeeding at the same time Fritz Steinbach 
as director of the Conservatory and conductor of 
the famous Giirzenicli Concerts. In 1918 he was 
made Generalmusikdirektor, and in the following 
year Professor. During the season of 1922-23, 
he conducted the symphony concerts of the Berlin 
Staatsoper. 

ABERCROMBIE, ab'gr-krilm'bi, Lascelles 
1881- ). An English poet born at Ashton- 

upon-the-Mersey, Cheshire. He was educated at 
Malvern and Victoria University, Manchester, and 
lectured in poetry at the University of Liverpool, 
contributing at the same time to various maga- 
zines. In 1922 he became professor of English 
literature at the University of Leeds. His poetry 
has been characterized as in the Victorian tradi- 
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ABEBNON 

tion. His first work. Interludes and Poems, ap- 
peared in 1908. His otlior works include Man/ 
<^/ld ihc BramUe ( 1910), The Sale of St. Thomas 

1011), hmblcms of Love (1912), Deborah 
(1912), Thomas Ilardij, a Critical Study (1912), 
Speculative Dialogues , The Epic (1914) 

Plays 

(1922), Principles of English Prosody (1923), 
Phoenix (1923), Theory of Poetry (1924), Idea 
of Great Poetry (1925), Romanticism (1926), 
Twelve Idylls (1928). 

ABEBNON; ab'er-non, Edgar Vincent D’, 
Baron of Esher (1857- ). A British diplo- 

matist, born at Slinfold, Sussex, England, and 
educated at Eton. In 1877, he joined the Cold- 
stream Guards and in 1880 began to serve in 
various civil capacities as Biitish representative 
in the Near East. He was president of the Coun- 
cil of the Ottoman Public Debt in 1883 and, from 
1883 to 1889, financial adviser to the Egyptian 
Government. Thereafter, until 1897, he was gov- 
ernor of the Imperial Ottoman Bank in Con- 
stantinople. He was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1899 as a Conservative and was raised 
to the peerage as Baron d’Abernon in 1914. He 
served as British Ambassador at Berlii^ 1920- 
26, and in the latter year he became chairman of 
the Industrial Fatigue Besearch Board. He 
wrote A Grammar of Modern Greek (1881) and 
collaborated in other publications. 

ABEBT, Hermann (1871—1927). An eminent 
German musicologist ( see Vol. I ) . He remained 
in Halle until 1919, when he was called to the 
University of Heidelberg, succeeding Wolfrum, 
but already in the next year he accepted a similar 
position at the University of Leipzig as successor 
to Riemann and, in 1923, he was called to suc- 
ceed Kretzschmar at the University of Berlin. 
He died in Stuttgart, Aug. 13, 1927. The list of 
his works is completed by the following: Johann 
Josef Abort (1916; biography of his father), 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (2 vols., 1919-21), 
Goethe und die Musik (1922), Illustriertes Mu- 
siklexihon (1927). 

ABNOBMAIi PSYCHOLOGY. See Psy- 
chology, Abnormal and Consciousness and 
THE Unconscious^ 

ABOBTION. At one time justifiable or ther- 
apeutic abortion was practiced principally in 
the case of women with narrow pelves. Owing 
to the perfection of the aseptic CjEsareaii opera- 
tion, which now has a very low mortality and can 
be performed successfully by any good surgeon, 
interruption of pregnancy for simple contraction 
of the pelvis is no longer considered as wholly 
justifiable. On the other hand, in the interest of 
reducing maternal mortality from childbirth and 
in the salvage of maternal health, many ob- 
stetricians advocate and practice interruption of 
pregnancy in a series of pathological conditions, 
such as tuberculosis, heart disease, insanity, etc. 
This attitude receives some support from the 
birth control and eugenic movements, but there 
is an energetic counter-propaganda from religious 
bodies and from advocates of higher birth 
rates which tends to reduce cases of artificial 
termination of pregnancy to a small minimum; 
in other words, in nearly every case in which 
abortion is held to be justifiable*, there are about 
as many good reasons for non-intervention. See 
Birth Control. 

ABBTTZZl, a-br<5bt's^, Luigi Amadeo op 
Savoy Aosta, Duke of the (1873- ). An 

Italian vice admiral and explorer (see Vol. I). 
He was commander-in-chief of the Italian naval 


forces in the World War, resigning in 191 T. He 
afterward planned a colonization scheme in 
Somaliland. 

ABYSSINIA. A kingdom of East Africa 
comprising the provinces of Harrar, "Wollo, 
Gurage, Kalla. Gore, Sayu, Bonishaugul, \\ ogera, 
Southern Tigre. Adowa and Aksijii, Sokota, 
Lasta, Goffa, Xekeniti, and the ^\’e.stcTn Galla 
countries. The aiea has been variously esti- 
mated at from 350,001) to 430.000 .'Square miles, 
although the former figure is probably more 
nearly accurate. The most recent estimate of 
the population place.s it at approximately 10,- 
000,000, although the Abvssinians, propeflv so 
called, number less than* 3,500.000. They* are 
Christians of Hamitic origin. The capital is 
Addis Abeba, with a pojiulation of from 60,000 
to 70,000. The other chief city, Harrar, lias a 
population of about 40,000. 

Industry and Trade. In spite of the rich- 
ness of its resources, the economic development 
of the country has lieen retarded by the instabil- 
ity of the social life and the absence of a strong 
administrative machinery. Agriculture has re- 
mained primitive, and intercourse has been 
hindered by the want of means of communication. 
The products exported were only those of a 
pastoral and crudely agricultural country. For 
example, much of the coffee is wild. Hides and 
skins are the casual by-products of animals 
raised primarily for food and would he wasted 
for the most part if there did not happen to be 
a foreign demand for them. Wax is gathered 
from wild honeycombs and ivory is obtained 
from wild animals killed mainly for that valu- 
able material. Grain, of course, is cultivated, 
but in a primitive manner. Other agricultural 
products include potatoes, beans, and other vege- 
tables. Civet production might properly be 
called an industry, since it is achieved by organ- 
izing breeding farms of civet cats. Gums, such 
as gum arabie, gum tragacanth, and myrrh, are 
obtained by the usual simple process of tapping 
the trees of the countryside. Estimate figures, 
show that commerce is on the increase, totaling 
approximately £2,500,000 annually. With po- 
tentialities of such an amazing extent, Abyssinia 
might well become one of the most productive 
countries in the world. The principal trade 
route is the French-Ethiopian raihvay, connect- 
ing Djibuti in French Somaliland with Addis 
Abeba, a distance of 489 miles, which was com- 
pleted in 1917. Trade is carried on by caravan 
in the interior and with the Sudan, British East 
Africa, British Somaliland, Italian Eritrea, and 
Italian Somaliland. Gambela on the Baro River, 
leased to the Sudan government in 1907, is an 
important trade centre, and a steamer service 
is maintained between it and Khartum. 

History. In December, 1913, Lij Yasu, ‘the 
young grandson of the Emperor Menelek II, 
succeeded to the throne. He embraced Islam 
and, under Turco-German influence, embarked on 
a policy of Moslem solidarity in cooperation with 
his father, Ras (Prince) Michael, whom he 
caused to be crowned king of the Moslem prov- 
ince of Wollo. In April, 1916, he openly ac- 
knowledged the overlordship of the Turkish 
Sultan as Caliph. The Emperor’s policy, how- 
ever, was opposed by most of the native chiefs 
and by the Christians. Finally, the Abuna, or 
head of the Abyssinian church, publicly pro- 
claimed the dethronement of the Emperor on the 
ground of his apostasy (Sept. 27, 1916), and his 
aunt, the Princess Zauditu, was crowned empress 
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called higher mental processes, correlated by the 
cerebral liemisplieres, in terms of rellex action. 
His conditioned reflex technique perfected in the 
coiirse of animal research (see Pavlov, Condi- 
tioned Jieflcaces, 1927) has been, accordingly, ap- 
plied to the study of human action in a ijurely 
objective fashion. It is his belief that all 
psychical phenomena are susceptible of study 
by the methods of the physiologist. 

Still further evidence of the growing impor- 
tance of action in the interpretation of mental 
phenomena is to be found in the recent studies of 
the emotions where X-ray photographs are em- 
ployed to detect the reactions of internal organs 
during emotional states (see W. B. Cannon, 
Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and 
Rage, 1918), and where the psychogalvanic re- 
flex (Wechsler, The Measurement of Emotional 
Reactions, 102o) is used to measure changes in 
the sweat glands in emotion. Even in the case of 
imagery, which would ordinarily be thought of 
as divorced from bodily movement, Washburn 
finds a correlation, as a part of her general the 
ory that ‘‘all association is association between 
movements” (see M. F. Washburn, Movement 
and Menial Imagery, 1916). 

For a psychology in which action plays a pre- 
dominant idle, see R. S. Woodworth, Psychology 
(1921), and J. F. Dashielle, Fundamentals of 
Objective Psychology (1928). 

ADAM; Paul (1862-1920). A French writer 
(see VoL. I) and porte-parole of the symbolist 
movement, whose most celebrated novel, La 
Tille Inconnue, passed through more than a 
dozen editions. He w^as an active writer until 
the year of his death. During the World War, 
he engaged in propagandist activity and shortly 
before his death published Reims DevasUe and 
he Lion d’Arras, which portray the heroic ruins 
of northern France, 

AD AMI; John Geokge (1862-1926 ) . A Brit- 
ish physician and pathologist, born in Man- 
chester,* England, and educated at Ow’ens College 
and Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he took 
a medical degree. After study on the Continent, 
he became house physician to the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary and at the same time a member 
of the faculty of the medical department of 
Cambridge University. In 1892 he was ap- 
pointed professor of pathology and bacteriology 
at McGill University, Montreal, holding this 
chair for many years. From 1919-26 he was 
vice-chancellor of the University of Liverpool. 
He received numerous honors during his 27 years 
in America, including the presidency of the As- 
sociation of American Physicians (1911-12). 
During the World War, he was a colonel of the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps and in 1919 he 
was made Commander of the Order of the British 
Empire. His standard literary contribution is 
Principles of Pathology (1st ed., 1908). 

ADAMS, Anette Abbott (1877- ). An 

American lawyer, bom at Prattville, Calif. She 
was educated at the Chico State Normal School, 
Calif., and the University of California. In 
1912 she was admitted to the California bar. 
She held the ofiSce of Assistant United States 
Attorney for the Northern District of Califor- 
nia, 19i4-19, and in 1918-20 she was United 
States Attorney for the same district. In 1920 
she was appointed an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. She resigned in 1921. 

ADAMS, Charles Christopher (1873- ). 

An American zoSlogist, born at Clinton, 111,, 
and educated at Illinois Wesleyan University, 


Harvard University, and the University of Chi- 
cago. He was curator of the Museum of the 
University of Michigan (1903-00), director of 
the Cincinnati Society of Natural History of 
(1900-07), associate in animal ecology at the 
University of Illinois (1908-14), assistant pro- 
fessor of forest zoology at the New York State 
College of Forestry" (Syracuse University), 
1914-16 and in 1910 he became professor. He 
■was also director of the Roosevelt Wild Life For- 
est Experiment Station and, after 1920, director 
of the New Yoik State Museum. Resides nu- 
merous papers on animal ecology, he published 
An Ecological Survey of Isle Royal, Lalce Su- 
perior, in collaboration (1909) ; Guide to the 
Study of Animal Ecology (1015); An Ecologi- 
cal Study of Forest and Prairie Invertebrates 
(1915); and Variations and Ecological Distri- 
bution of the Snails of the Genus lo (1915). 

ADAMS, Charles Francis (1800- ). 

An American cabinet official and lawyer, the 
great-great-grandson of President John Adams. 
Born at Quincy, Mass., he attended Harvard 
University, receiving the degree of A.B. cum 
laude in 1888 and of LL.B. in 1892. He was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1893 and 
practiced in Boston with Sigourney Butler and 
later with Judge Everett C. Bumpus. He was 
mayor of Quincy in 1890-97 and in March, 
1929, became Secretary of the Navy in Presi- 
dent Hoover’s cabinet. Besides being a director 
of numerous financial and business institutions 
he was treasurer of the Corporation of Harvard 
College for many years and in June, 1929, he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from that 
university. One of the leading amateur yachts- 
men of the United States, he was skipper of the 
Resolute which won the International Yacht 
Races in 1920. 

ADAMS, Comfort Aveby (1868- ). An 

American electrical engineer and educator, born 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He graduated in 1890 from 
the Case School of Applied Science and later 
studied at Harvard University. For a year he 
was an electrical engineer with the Brush 
Electric Company. In 1891 he was called to 
Harvard, where he remained. He became pro- 
fessor of electrical engineering in 1906, in 1914 
Lawrence professor of engineering, and Dean of 
the Engineering School in 1919. During the 
World War, he was chairman of the division of 
engineering of the National Research Council, 
and also served on tlie Council of National De- 
fense, besides acting as chairman of the welding 
committee of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
He has acted as consulting electrical engineer for 
several large corporations. He has given much 
attention to the study of induction and syn- 
chronous motors, to commutations, and to dy- 
namo design schedules. Besides holding member- 
ship in many scientific societies, he was president 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in 1918 and of the American Welding Society 
in 1919. He was chairman of the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee, 1918-20. He 
wrote Dynamo Design Schedules and many arti- 
cles on electrical engineering. 

ADAMS, Eleanor N. ( ?- ) . An Ameri- 

can college president, born in Lebanon, Ohio, 
and educated at the Universities of Cincinnati, 
Oxford (England), and at Yale. She was a 
teacher in private schools in Cincinnati before 
1911; instructor in English in the University of 
Cincinnati (1911-12); and professor of English 
(1915-18) at Oxford College for Women at Ox- 
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ford, Ohio, of which she was elected president in 
1918. She is the anther of Old English Scholar- 
ship in England (1917). 

ADAMS, Fraxklix Pierce (ISSl- ). 
American poet and columnist (see VoL. I), 

‘T. P. A.,” he has interested and charmed many 
newspaper readers. His intellectual honesty and 
his scorn for all pretense and stupidity, whether 
in politics, literature, or everyday affairs, have 
been factors in his popularity, and his light verse, 
strongly reminiscent of C. S. Calverley, his paro- 
dies, and his translations from the Latin poets, 
are among the boat of their sorts written in 
America. In the New York Tribune and, after 
Jan. 1, 1922, in the New York World, his daily 
column, “The Conning Tower,” has attracted 
contributors of prose and verse often quite as 
witty and perspicacious as his own. His latest 
published hooks were: By and Large (1914), 
Weights and Measures (1917), Something Else 
Again ( 1 920 ) , Overset ( 1 922 ) , So there ! ( 1922 ) , 
So Much Velvet (1924), and Half a Loaf (1927). 
He wrote, with 0. Henry, a musical comedy, Lo. 

ADAMS, Frederick Upiiam (1859-1921). 
American author, inventor, and industrial en- 
gineer (see VoL. I). In the latter years of his 
life, he became a leading exponent of Frederick 
W. Taylor’s system of scientific management for 
industry. His publications after 1914 were The 
Romance of Big Business (1915), Wood/row Wil- 
son vs. Woodrow Wilson (1919), and The Open 
Shop (1910). 

ADAMS, George Burton (1851-1925). 
American historian and educator (see vol. i). 
His studies of the English constitution which in- 
cluded Outline Sketch of the English Gonstitution 
(1918), The British Empire (1919), and The 
Constitutional History of England (1921) were 
favorably received in both England and America. 
The last named presented in epitome the fruits 
of the lifelong researches of the author, the pur- 
pose of which was to reject the Stubbs-Freeman 
explanation of the Teutonic origin of the English 
constitution and to establish his own theory of 
feudal or Norman antecedents. 

ADAMS, Harriet Chalmers (1875- ). 

An American explorer and lecturer, born at 
Stockton, Calif. She made extensive journeys 
through Mexico in 1900 and through Central 
and South America (1903-00), exploring regions 
never before visited by a white woman. She vis- 
ited Haiti in 1910 and the Philippines in 1912, 
and from 1913 to 1914 she traversed Asia from 
Siberia to Sumatra. In 1910 she was a war cor- 
respondent at the French front. On a tour of 
South America, 1919-20, Mrs. Adams reached 
frontiers not visited formerly by her. She made 
researches in Spain and Spanish Africa, 1923— 
24. Her work won for her a fellowship of the 
Royal Geograj)hical Society of England, member- 
ship in the National Institute of Social Sciences 
and in the geographical societies of many coun- 
tries, honorary membership in the Academy of 
Science and Art of Cadiz, Spain, and the presi- 
flency of the International Society of Woman 
Geographers. Mrs. Adams lectured extensively 
on her travels and wrote of them in various 
magazines. 

ADAMS, Henry Carter (1851-1921). An 
American economist and educator (see Vol. I). 
His later works included Description of Indus- 
try (1918) and American Railway Accounting 
(1918). 

ADAMS, HERBERT (1856- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor (see Vol. I). He received medals 


hoiinr from the Panama-Pacific luternatuuial 
Exposition and the Arcliitertural 3-eague in 1015 
and the Watrous Gold Medal from the National 
Academy of Design in 1916. He was twice 
president of the National Sculpture Society, and 
once (1917-20) of the National Academy of 
Design. Among his most important later work-? 
are two seated bronze statues, John ^larbhall and 
Rufus Ranney, and two historical figures, Stephen 
Langton and Simon de ^lontfort, for the court- 
house of Cleveland, Ohio, and the graceful group 
of the McMillan fountain, Washington, D. C. 
He received the honorary degree of M.A. from 
Yale in 1910 and from Tufts in 1927. 

ADAMS, James Truslow (1878- ). 

American historian. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N. y., and, after graduating from the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute (A.B., 1898), studied *at 
Yale. From 1900 to 1912, he was a member of a 
New York Stock Exchange firm and acted as di- 
rector of several banking, manufacturing, and 
railroad corporations. From 1912 on, he devoted 
himself entirely to literary and historical pur- 
suits, publishing Memorials of Old Bridgehamp- 
ton (1916) and History of the Town of South- 
ampton (1918). Mr. Adams’s first considerable 
historical work was the Founding of Xew Eng- 
land (1921), which vron immediate recognition 
for its scholarly worth and stylistic qualities. 
He received the Pulitzer Prize for the best his- 
torical hook of the year. Mr. Adams continued 
his chronicle with the volumes Revolutionary 
Hew England, 1601-1116 (1923), and yew Eng- 
land in the Republic, 1716-1860 ( 1 926 ) , He also 
wrote Provincial Society, 1600-1163 (1927). 

He was with the Colonel House commission, 
early in the World War, to prepare data for a 
peace conference; later he was connected with the 
military intelligence division, general staff. 
United States Army, with the rank of captain, 
and in 1919 he was detailed on special duty at 
the peace conference in Paris. 

He was a member of the Pulitzer Prize jury in 
1924, 1925, and 1926. 

ADAMS, John Taylor (1862- ). An 

American manufacturer and politician, horn at 
Dubuque, Iowa, and educated at the Dubuque 
High School. He entered the sash and door man- 
ufacturing business in 1881 and later became 
president of the Carr, Ryder & Adams Company. 
He entered politics in 1908 as manager of the 
successful campaign of United States Senator Al- 
lison. In 1912 he was manager of the Taft cam- 
paign in the Iowa primaries. In the same year, 
he was a meml>er of the Republican National 
Committee for Iowa and was vice-chairman in 
1917. From 1912 to 1916, he was a member of 
the executive and campaign committees, and from 
1921 to 1924, chairman of the National Republi- 
can Committee. He was a member of the Iowa 
State Council of National Defense in 1917- 

ADAMS, Joseph Quincy (1881- ). An 

American educator and author, bom at Green- 
ville, S. C., and educated at Wake Forest College, 
the University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
and the universities of London and Berlin. 
After holding various pedagogical positions, he 
was appointed instructor in English in Cornell 
University in 1905 and became assistant profes- 
sor of English literature in 1909 and professor 
in 1919. Wake Forest College conferred on him 
the degree of Litt.D. in 1917. Besides contribut- 
ing to American and European philological jour- 
nals, he wrote several valuable studies, especially 
in the field of the Elizabethan stage, which in- 
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elude: (With others) Studies in Language and 
Literature (1910) ; The Conventual Buildings of 
Blackfriars, London (1910); The Dramatic 
Records of Sir Henry Eerhcrt, Master of the 
Revels (1917); Shakespearean Playhouses 
(1917) ; (ill collaboration) An Allusion-Book to 
ben Jonson (1022) ; A Life of William Shakes- 
peare (1023); The Pre-Elizahethan Drama 
(1924) ; (ill collaboration) A Register of Bibli- 
ographies of the English Language and Litera- 
ture (1925). He edited Sheridan’s The Rivals, 
and The Turke, by John Mason. He was associ- 
ate editor of Materialen zur Kunde des Aeltercn 
Englischen Dramas and joint editor of Cornell 
Studies in English. 

ADAMS, Roger (1889- ). An American 

chemist. He was born at Boston and graduated 
at Harvard in 1009 ( Ph.D., 1912). He studied 
at the University of Berlin in 1912-13. He was 
instructor in organic chemistry at Harvard and 
Radcliffe (1913-16), assistant professor of the 
same subject at the University of Illinois (lOlC- 
18), professor there since 19*19, and head of the 
chemistry department since 1920. In the World 
War, he was a major in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. He is a member of the National Re- 
search Council, was awarded the William H. 
Nichols Medal in 1927, and was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences in 1920. Since 
1022 he has been associate editor of the Journal 
of the American Chemical Society. He wrote 
Organic Syntheses, Vol. I (1921) and Vol, VIII 
(1927). 

ADAMS, Samuel Hopkins (1871- ). An 

American author and publicist (see Vol. I). 
The work he had done so effectively in exposing 
the quack medicine industry Mr. Adams con- 
tinued in the field of dishonest newspaper ad- 
vertising. He wrote The Clarion (1914) and 
Success (1921), both studies of modern jour- 
nalism, and several other novels: Little Miss 
Crouch (1915); The Unspeakable Peck (1910); 
Our Square and the People in It (1917) ; Com- 
mon Cause (1918) ; Wanted, a Husband (1919) ; 
From a Bench in Our Square (1922); Siege 
(1924); The PipePs Fee (1925); Revelry 
( 1926 ) , and The Flagrant Tears, ( 1 929 ) . 

ADAMS, Walter Sydney (1876- ), An 

American astronomer (see Vol. I). From 1913 
to 1923, he was assistant director and after 1923, 
director, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution, at Pasadena, Calif. In 
1917 he received the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, and the Draper 
medal of the National Academy of Sciences in 
1018. He was made chairman of the committee 
on classification of stellar spectra of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union. His many papers 
wore originally contributed to the Astro-nomical 
Journal and to the Astrophysical Journal, but 
they later appeared under the general title of 
Contributions to the Mt, Wilson Observatory. 
He is also the author of several memoirs, the 
most important of which was a series of four 
papers published in 1916 as Investigations on 
Stellar Spectroscopy. 

ADAMS, Wayman (1883- ). An Amer- 

ican portrait painter. He was born at Muneie, 
Tnd., and studied at the John Herron Art In- 
stitute, Indianapolis (1905-09), in Italy (1910), 
and in Spain (1912). He was awarded the 
Thomas R. Proctor Prize of the National Acad- 
emy of Design in 1914, the Logan Medal (with 
$1500) at the Art Institute, Chicago, in 1018, 
the John 0. Shafer Prize at the Hoosier Salon, 


Chicago, in 1920, and the First Altman Prize 
of the National Academy of Design in 1920, and 
many others. In the same year, he became a 
member of the National Acadeinv. 

ADAMSON, The Rt. IIon. VVilliam (1803- 
). British Labor politician, born at Hal- 
beath, Fife. After working as a miner for many 
years, he became assistant secretary of the Fife 
and Kinross ^liners’ Association in 1902 and in 
1908 its general secretary. He was elected to 
Parliament for West Fife in 1910, and when the 
Labor party \ras reorganized in 1917, he became 
its chairman. In 1918 he was sworn in as a 
member of the Privy Council. He was active as 
leader of the Labor Party in the House of Com- 
mons. When on Jan. 22, 1924, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald formed his Lalior cabinet, Adamson was 
made Secretary for Scotland. He held the same 
post in the second Labor cabinet formed June 7, 
1929. 

ADAMSON EIGHT-HOUR LAW. See 
Labor Arbitration; United States, under His- 
tory; and Strikes. 

ADAPTATION. The adjustment of a plant 
or animal to its environment or surroundings 
as shown in its structure, form, or habits. 
Adaptations are rarely or never peifect, and the 
elimination of the less well adapted in the strug- 
gle for existence has been supposed to be a factor 
in evolution. See Zoology. 

ADCOCK, Arthur St. John (1864- ). 

An English, author, and editor, born in London. 
After practicing law, he turned to literature in 
1893, and in 1908 became acting editor of the 
Bookman, which he has edited since 1923. He 
is a fellow of the Royal Society of Literature. 
In addition to contributing numerous^ essays, 
poems, and short stories to various periodicals, 
he published a number of books, including : East 
End Idylls (1897); From a London Carden 
(1903); Admissions and Asides (1905); Exit 
Homo (1021); The Divine Tragedy (1922); 
With the Gilt Off; Gods of Modem Grub Street 
(1923) ; The Bookman Treasury of Living Poets 
(1925) ; City Songs (1926) ; and The Glory that 
was Grub Street (1928). 

ADDAMS, Jane (1800- ). An American 

settlement worker, lecturer, and contributor to 
publications devoted to sociology, economics, etc. 
(see Vol. I). She was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Women’s Congress at The Hague (1915) 
and was elected its president. She was also a 
delegate to similar congresses held at Zurich 
(1919), Vienna (1921), The Hague (1922), and 
Washington, D. C. (1924). An avowed pacifist, 
Miss Adda ms has flgured in movements look- 
ing toward the abolition of war. She published: 
The Long Road of Women's Memory (1916); 
Peace and Bread in Time of War ( 1022). 

ADE, George (18()6- ). An American 

humorist and playwright ( see Vol. I ) . His lat- 
est books are: Ad^s Fables (1914) ; Hand-Made 
Fables (1920), and Single Blessedness (1922). 
His play, Nettie, appeared in 1914, and he was 
the author of the jJioto-plays, Our Leading Citir 
zen, Back Home and Broke, and Woman Proof. 

ADELPHI (a-dePfi) COLLEGE. A non- 
sectarian college of liberal arts for women in 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; founded in 1896. In 1913 the 
students enrolled in re^lar college courses num- 
bered 176, and those in extension courses, 98; 
whereas, the enrollment in regular courses lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Arts was 626 
In the autumn of 1928 and there was a summer- 
school enrollment of, 89. The faculty had in- 
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creased from 18 in 1013 to 44 by the autumn of 
1028. The library was increased from 15,000 to 
22,000 volumes during the same period. A cam- 
paign for the addition of $1,000,000 to the en- 
dowment fund was conducted during 1922-23, 
and in 1925 a campaign for a similar amount 
secured the necessary pledges, with about one- 
half of the amount paid in by the end of the 
year. In 1928 three new- buildings were under 
construction at Garden City, L. I., which were to 
be completed in time for the opening of the 
college in its new home in the autumn of 1929. 
President, Frank Dickinson Blodgett, LL.D. 

ADEN, il'den or sVden. A peninsula and a 
British protectorate on the southeastern Ara- 
bian coast. Area of the peninsula, 75 square 
miles; of the protectorate, 9000 square miles. 
The island of Perim, included in the settlement, 
has an area of 5000 square miles. Population of 
Aden and Perim in 1011, 46,165; in 1921, 54,- 
923; of the protectorate in 1921, about 100,000. 
Aden is an important entrepot and trans-ship- 
ment station for the Red Sea country. Impoits 
for 1911-12 were valued at £2,643,276; for 1926- 
27, 88,000,903 rupees; e.\ports for the same years 
were £2,318,595 and 69,540,118 rupees. A rail- 
way was begun in 1015 to extend from Aden to 
Lahej (25 miles) and has since been extended 
to Habil, eight miles beyond Lahej. In 1921 
administration was transferred from the India 
Office to the Colonial Office. 

ADLER, Alfred (1870- ). An Austrian 

neurologist, psychologist, and psychoanalist, horn 
in Vienna and educated at the university of that 
city. After a short period as assistant at the 
university medical clinic, he identified himself 
with neurology and its allied branches and later 
with the Freudian movement. He became widely 
known through his conception of the “inferior- 
ity complex” and through his visits to the United 
estates. All his important works have been 
translated into English and have gone through 
later editions. They include Siudien uber Min- 
dervcertMgkeit von Organen (1907, 3rd ed., 
1927) ; Ueber den nervQsen Charahter, (1912, 2nd 
ed. 1919} ; Praxis und Theorie d. Individual- 
psychologie (1924, 3rd ed. 1927), and XJTider- 
standing Human Nature (1927). 

ADLER, Felix (1851- ). An American 

educator and reformer bom in Germany (see 
VoL. I). Among his later publications are The 
World Crisis and Its Meaning (1915), and An 
Ethical Philosophy of Life (1918). In 1923 Dr. 
Adler delivered the Hibbert Lectures at Oxford, 
published later in that year as The Reconsiruc- 
iion of the Spiritual Ideal. 

ADLER, Guido (1855- ). A distin- 

guished Austrian musicologist (seeVoL. I). He 
resigned his position as profe.ssor of Musicology 
at the Vienna University in 1927. Among other 
works he wrote ; Qusiav Mahler (1916), 
der Mustkgesohichie (1919), Handbuch der Mu- 
sikgeschichte (1924). 

ADLER, Herman Mo]rris (1876-^ ). ^ 

American psychiatrist and criminologist, born in 
New York City. He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1897 and received his medical de- 
gree from Columbia University in 1001. He was 
assistant professor of psychiatry at the Harvard 
Medical School, 1912-17, and was chief of staff 
of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. He re- 
moved to Chicago, 1916, to study the facilities 
there for the detection and care of mental in- 
firmities and in 1917 was appointed State crim- 
inologist. In the same year, he became director 


of the fluveiiile Psychopathic In«tituLe. In tlie 
VVorld War, lie was'a major in the 3^Iedical Corps, 
U. S. Army, charged with special duty in dis- 
ciplinary psychiatry at military prisons. In 
1919 he became professor of criminology and 
head of the department of social hygiene, medi- 
cal jurisprudence, and criminology at the medical 
college of the University of Illinois. He vviote 
the section on medical science and criminal jus- 
tice in the criminal justice survey of the Cleve- 
land Foundation (1921), and papers on psychiat- 
ric and criminological subjects. 

ADLER, Victor ( 1852-UJ18). An Austrian 
Socialist leader (see V’ol T). He ])laycd only a 
passive part in the World War, but, with its ter- 
mination, he once more took a i»roiiiinent place 
in Austrian politic.*?. With other Social Demo- 
crats, he advocated Austrian union with the 
German Reich. For a few days, he served as 
Austrian Foreign Minister, but his collapse and 
death, on Nov. 12, 1918, lost for the young and 
helpless Republic the counsel of one of its most 
astute politician.s. 

ADLER, Wolfgang Friedrich (1879- ). 

An Austrian politician, born at Vienna. He was 
educated at the Realgymnasium in Vienna and 
the University of Zurich and lectured in physics 
in Zurich, 1907-11. From 1910 to 1911, Dr." Ad- 
ler edited the Social Democratic daily, Volks- 
recht, and for the next live years he w'as secre- 
tary of the Austrian Social Democratic Party 
and editor of Kampf. His sympathy for the So- 
cialists during the World War and expectation 
of a rising of the pioletariat led him at the 
breakup of the International (1916) to shoot the 
Austrian Prime Minister, Count Stiirgkh. He 
was condemned to death on May 19, 1917. This 
sentence was commuted to 18 years* imprison- 
ment and, in the chaos of 1918, he was amnestied. 
In 1919 he was elected to the National Assembly. 
He was president of the Austrian National 
Workmen’s Council and secretary of the Inter- 
national Labor Association of Socialist Parties. 
It was due to his initiative that the last- 
mentioued was founded in 1921. His later works 
include Die Emeucrung der Internationale 
(1918) ; Machos U ehet'windung des M eclianischen 
Maierialismus (1918); Ortszeit, Hysiemzeit, 
Zonenzeit und das AusgezeicUnete Bezugssystem 
der Electrodynamik. eine Uniersuchung fiber die 
Lorenizische und die Exnstein^sche Ixiriematih 
(1920), and Vor dem Ausnammegerioht (1923). 

ADOR, Gustave {1845- ). A Swiss 

statesman, born at Geneva, where he studied law 
at the academy. He was twice mayor of Cologny 
and a member of the cantonal parliaineut almost 
continuously from 1874 to 1915. After holding 
other important government offices, he was elected, 
in 1901, president of the Swiss National Council, 
of which he was a member from 1889 to 1917. 
In June, 1917, he became councillor of the federal 
executive, head of the department of foreim af- 
fairs, and a member of Parliament, which elected 
him president for 1919. He representtfd Swit- 
zerland at the first meeting of the League of 
Nations, was president of the international 
finance conference in Brussels (1920), and in 
1921 became chairman of the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. 

ADRENALIN. Whereas in 1914 this drug 
was considered merely as a strong astringent, it 
has now become known as one of the moat use- 
ful in the pharmacopoeia. It is a heart stimu- 
lant of great value and has sometimes reani- 
mated the apparently moribund patient when in- 
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jected directly into the heart. Its power of con- 
stricting the blood vessels also makes it of value 
in heinorrliagcb. As a local astringent on mucous 
membranes, it is being supplanted to some extent 
by the newly introduced epJiedrine, which forms 
moie staldc solutions and has a more persistent 
action. Adrenalin is also known as Siiprarenin 
and Epinejdirin. See Secretions, Internal. 

ADBIATIC SEA. See FirME- A driatic Con- 
troversy. 

ADSORPTION’. See Chemistry. 

ADDLT EDITCATION, See Education in 
THE United States. 

ADVANCEMENT OE SCIENCE, Ameri- 
can Association fob the. See Science, Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of. 
For British Association fob the Advance- 
ment OF SCIENCE See Science, British Asso- 
ciation FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 

ADVENT CHBISTIANS. See Adventists. 

ADVENTISTS. The ‘‘Advent Movement” 
originated about 1840 with William Miller, who 
became convinced that the coining of Christ in 
person must he preniillennial. Out of this move- 
ment there developed the following churches : The 
Advent Christian Church, the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists, Life and Advent Union, the Church of 
God, Adventist, and the Churches of God in 
Christ Jesus. The Seventh-clay Adventists, the 
largest body of the group, differed from the other 
branches in that it never set a definite date for 
the coming of the Lord. Its membership in- 
creased throughout the world from 125,- 
844 in 1914 to 285,293 in 1928. In North 
America, the number of members increased 
from 72,015 in 1914 to 113,737 in 1928, the 
number of churches rose from 2054 to 2229, 
and the number of ordained and licensed minis- 
ters from 709 to 1217. Fifty-six publishing 
houses and branches issued 5108 separate pub- 
lications; and the total value of sales since the 
organization of the denomination was over $78,- 
000,000. In 1928 the denomination supported 
222 mission fields and 175 colleges, theological 
seminaries, and intermediate schools. The activ- 
ities of the church vrere carried on in 135 coun- 
tries, by 18,800 evangelistic and institutional 
workers; there were 328 foreign institutions 
valued at $49,203,887.27 ; and in 1927 the income 
amounted to $41,018,692,33. Between 1924 and 
1929, the church sent 876 missionaries to foreign 
territory and for the support of their work the 
United States and Canada contributed $13,308,- 
771.07 in 1928. 

The membership of the Advent Christian 
Church had decreased from 30,597 in 1916 to 29,- 
381 on Jan. 1, 1929, and the number of churches 
had fallen from 534 to 527. The figures of 1929, 
however, showed an increase over the previous 
year of 3144 members and 80 churches. There 
were, at the beginning of 1929, 504 ordained min- 
isters in the denomination and 109 licensed min- 
isters. The enrollment of the 333 Sunday schools 
was 20,139. The church supported four publish- 
ing organizations, several homes and orphanages, 
Aurora College, and the New England School 
of Theology. 

^ ADVEBTISING-. In the important transi- 
tions and changes aflfecting modern business dur- 
ing the World War and in the years succeeding 
it, advertising naturally underwent an impor- 
tant development. This was quite natural as 
today advertising must be considered the most 
sensitive outpost of modern business, not only re- 
sponding to changing conditions, but influencing 


them in many instances. The stimulation of 
business activity during the years of war infla- 
tion led to an enormous increase of the exj)endi- 
ture for advertising, while of extraordinary 
interest "was the entry of governments and semi- 
official agencies into* selling campaigns which 
lent a new dignity to the profession. 

The British government was the first to use 
advertising methods to sell its war bonds to the 
j)eople of Great Britain and the United States. 
An expenditure of £100,000 was decided upon for 
newspaper and poster advertising. It produced 
extraordinary results, and the experiment w'as 
repeated on a larger scale in the United States 
when the Liberty Loans were floated in 1917 
and 1918. The Victory Loan was sold to more 
than 21,000,000 individual bondholders. In fact, 
the poster as used for bond selling and recruit- 
ing in connection with the War marked the height 
of this form of advertising, both as regards its 
extent of use and the artistic and attractive 
character of the posters themselves often the 
work of famous artists. 

In commercial advertising, the perfection of 
the four-color press has made it possible to 
illustrate the text appeal with pictures of ad- 
vertised goods in their natural color and to use 
the work of skilled artists to present the matter 
in most attractive form. This development has 
been most prominent in American periodicals, 
but is also found in Europe. In magazines of 
national circulation, many pages of advertising 
are printed in colors and in addition to printing 
of high grade, skilled artists are employed to 
prepare the copy. The annual expenditure for 
advertising in the United States is said to be 
over $1,500,000,000, although exact figures are 
not sCvailable. This expenditure certainly re- 
flects a growth of more than 100 per cent since 
the War. Advertising, due to its extensive 
growth and the huge financial outlay involved, 
has built itself up as a professional activity, 
drawing some of the best brains in all of the 
more advanced countries. 

In a survey made by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, the amount spent on adver- 
tising in 1927 was estimated at $1,502,000,000. 
Of this total, the estimates assigned $690,000,- 
000 to newspapers; $400,000,000 to direct ad- 
vertising; $210,000,000 to magazines; $75,000,- 
000 each to business papers and outdoor 
advertising; $25,000,000 to premium advertising, 
programmes and directories; $20,000,000 to 
streetcar cards; and $7,000,000 to radio adver- 
tising. The increase in expenditure on adver- 
tising between 1921 and 1927 was 50 per cent, 
1923 and 1927 showing the largest increases 
in the period. It was stated that although the 
amount expended on advertising increased for a 
time at nearly double the rate of other increases 
in sales expenses, there has been a decline in 
this ratio since 1924. The most striking in- 
creases in advertising outlay in the period cover- 
ed was in automotive equipment, clocks and 
watches, electric refrigerators, foods, home equip- 
ment, pens and pencils, radio sets, silverware, 
soaps and cleansers, and toilet articles. 

The centre of the profession is the advertising 
agency, which has grown from a mere brokerage 
office for the purchase of space to a technical 
bureau which plans selling campaigns and writes 
and executes the advertising copy. In fact, 
many of these organizations now specialize in a 
single field of advertising, while others are so 
extensive and so comprehensively organized that 
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tiey arc able to supply service to a -wide range 
of interests. One of tiu mot interesting devel- 
opments in this connection i^the use of publicity 
to supplement paid adv'ertimg. Free imblicity 
before the War was used hiefly by theatrical 
press agents, who were siccessiul in creating 
news “stunts*' for their stas. During the War, 
all the relief and welfare agencies maintained 
publicity bureaus infer mirg the newspapers of 
their activities, and thisjractiee was speedily 
imitated by private industial organizations. In 
the latter ease, it was no* always easy to make 
out a legitimate news imerest, and editors put 
themselves on guard ag.mst printing as new^s 
what was obviously privtte propaganda. Large 
amounts of such copy dojet into the newspapers, 
however, inasmuch as tie line between private 
interest and public inteBSt is not always easy to 
draw. Publicity cannc; be used to sell mer- 
chandise, hut it can create a favorable at- 
mosphere, which big corporations regard as 
invaluable. 

Today, departmertsof public relations are a 
feature of practically ill large corporations, and 
even educational, plilinthropic, government, and 
other organizations. They aim to bring before 
the people at large the activities and viewpoint 
of the interests th^y serve. Often, they seek 
publicity for scientiie work carried on by their 
research laboratories and they endeavor to pre- 
sent the range of interest and organization of 
their corporations. Such advertising and public- 
ity are not confind to competing interests, hut 
are found advantsgeous by monopolies. 

In this eonnecton, it may be said that in 
the United States a recent commercial develop- 
ment has been severe and distinct competition 
not merely between those engaged in a single line 
of business, but between entire industries, as 
for e.\ample steel against wood, and concrete 
against brick. In such cases cobperative ad- 
vertising through trade associations or industrial 
groups has been developed an’d not only skillful 
advertising writers and press agents are em- 
ployed, but campaigns developed where attrac- 
tive and convincing printed ma;ter is distributed 
in the interest of the industry and the material 
it manufactures rather than to advance the 
product of any single firm. 

The development of financial advertising, es- 
pecially by itanks and trust companies, has 
marked the growth and coisolidation of these 
large institmions. Trust service, both corpor- 
ate and pejfcnal, custody lervice, security de- 
partments, Afe deposit vauhs, foreign exchange, 
and letters « credit, are bit a few of the func- 
tions of tlj£e banking isstitutions which are 
brought toihe attention d the public through 
large and ftnspicuous ad'ertisements in news- 
papers and.l&agazines. TIis advertising also in- 
volves the^ presentation of periodic financial 
reports anqf notices of eletions or other matters 
of records I designed to bep the companies and 
their aetiidties in the public eye. Financial 
advertising naturally ha become not only elab- 
orate, but ^specialized ad with it has gone the 
preparatim^x)f various cinds of booklets replete 
with inforjrfative matte. 

LikewisSin the saleind renting of real estate, 
special advertising isarousing increased atten- 
tion and Lfere, too, thre have been elaborate de- 
velopmentJf in plac^Lg facts before possible 
customerMin their mst attractive light. 

Anothey field of pecialized advertising, im- 
portant ' Dt only inits extent but in its char- 


acter, has been that of tlio mentor veblrk*. Xo 
small ainniir.t of vngju* of 
machine has re^^ulted from cluborate a<]verti>iiig 
carefully planned in all of thf* various 

methods of bringing the att ention of oars, thos, 
and other ailiuncis to jiro^pective purchasers 
have been utilized. In fact, advertising figures 
in the selling expense to a marked degree^ but 
at the same time it has develoijed the world 
markets which the motor vehicle enjoys. 

Railway and steamship advertising has been 
developed on a higher and mure useful jdane 
with unquestioned economy to the transjMjrtatioii 
companies as the various mediums emplc».\ed are 
carefully considered and tested. There has been 
improvement not only in the use of newspaper 
and magazine space, hut in the ]»ul)licity material 
gratuitionsly distributed. Today traVed adver- 
tising is world-wide and in many languages so 
that an American in informed not only as re- 
gards routes, hotels and commodities in his own 
country and Europe, but also in Asia, Africa, 
and South America. This is done not only by 
transportation companies and hotels, but on ah 
elaborate scale by variou.s states who employ 
skilled publicity directors for such activities and 
circulate elaborately illustrated material. 

A natural result* of extensive advertising has 
been to increase the size of the more extensively 
employed newspapers and magazines as there 
must be maintained an appropriate proportion 
between reading matter and advertising. In- 
creased advertising not only acts for increased 
reading matter, but as the circulation increases 
in amount and character, the returns to the 
publisher are greater so that he is able to se- 
cure more expensive contributions and features; 
conversely, of course, the better the magazine 
and the greater its circulation, the more valuable 
an advertising medium it becomes. 

A recent development in advertising has been 
the use of radio-broadcasting where a corpora- 
tion will acquire the facilities of a broadcasting 
organization for a certain specified time dur- 
ing which it will present by spoken word or by 
music some programme of general interest with 
incidental reference to the advertiser as the 
source of the entertainment feature. 

The airplane has been employed in advertising 
using the wings for painted words or letters out- 
lined in colored incandescent lights. Skywriting 
where the aviator traces a message in the air 
by a smoke trail is employed, as well as 
circulars distributed from the sky. 

The attempt to apply the methods of experi- 
mental psychology to advertising has been for 
the most part abandoned. Whatever relation 
advertising has to psychology is seen to belong 
rather to the empirical psychology of motives, 
the psychology that is practiced by interpreters 
of human nature whether they be historians, 
philosophers, or novelists. In advertising, the 
recognized principle is to associate a strong 
sentiment with the prosaic announcement of the 
goods to sell. The use of this principle is open 
to many moral objections, and it may become 
more and more necessary for society to legislate 
against its too enthusiastic application. But as 
things stand, it is part of the economic system 
and the necessary competition for public atten- 
tion. 

With the growth of advertising as a profession, 
special steps have been taken to eliminate as far 
as possible improper methods. Prominent in 
this activity are the advertising clubs, which 
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bring together the advertising "writers of the 
United States and England in a common feder- 
ation. These clubs spread the slogan “Truth 
in Advertising” and endeavor in other ways to 
standardize practices. This is reinforced by the 
action of certain advertising mediums which 
maintain definite standards for their columns 
and reject copy that fails to comply on the score 
of accuracy of statement, nature of goods adver- 
tised, or general reliability. Certain trade asso- 
ciations, stock exchanges, "and other groups have 
adopted ethical and other standards of advertis- 
ing which their members must not transgress. 

Consult Frank Freshrey, The Eisiory and De- 
velopment of Advertising (ISTew York, 1929). 

A.E.F. See Would War; Armies axd Army 

ORaANIZATlON. 

AEEOKAUTICS. If one were to exclude the 
actual invention of the heavier-than-air machine 
for mechanical flight and its early practical de- 
velopment, it might be said without fear of 
contradiction that the period following the 
W’orld War was the most momentous in the his- 
tory of aerial navigation. In these years, not 
only was mechanical flight reduced to practice, 
but it has become a method of transportation 
which now has to he seriously considered. 

Our consideration tvill take up first the 
spherical balloon or aerostat, where naturally 
there has been but little advance save in the 
use of better fabrics for the gas container, as 
the utility of this device was limited. Except 
for flights, rather of a sporting nature, or to 
test the air currents, spherical or freely flying 
balloons have had a narrow field of usefulness. 
Secondly, the airship can be considered, for it 
reached a point w’here it was able to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean, not to mention its use as a seri- 
ous engine of war for purposes of demolition 
when not opposed. Third in order will be dis- 
cussed the various types of heavier-than-air craft, 
such as airplanes, seaplanes, and helicopters. 

Spherical Balloons and Balloon Racing. 
During the War, there "was little opportunity for 
the use of spherical balloons by the belligerents. 
For observation, the captive kite or sausage bal- 
loon was used, as it was more suitable for ob- 
servation purposes owing to its greater stability 
than the spherical balloon. Accordingly, acti- 
vity in this department was not resumed until 
in 1910, when the annual balloon race in the 
United States again was held. On Oct. 2, 1919, 
this competition was resumed at St. Louis, with 
entries from 10 American cities. This competi- 
tion became known as the National Elimination 
Balloon Race and is held annually. It serves 
to select the American competitor and alternates 
for the annual Gorden Bennett Balloon Trophy 
Race which is held in the country of the winner 
of the pre"vious year’s competition. The compe- 
tition is to determine the greatest distance to 
be flown by any of the contestants. In 1927 
the National Elimination Balloon Race was held 
at Akron, Ohio. This contest was "won by the 
Goodyear Tire d Eubher Oo. T., piloted by W. T. 
VanOrman, and W. W. Morton, the distance 
covered being 718 miles. Second place was won 
by the Detroit Flying Club Entry No. 3., with 
a distance of 650 miles, and third place was taken 
by U. vS. Army Air Corps 8-261, with a distance 
of 595 miles. 

The National Elimination Balloon Race held 
from Bettis Field, Pittsburgh, on June 30, 1928, 
was won by Capt. W. E. Kepner with Lieut. 
Wm. 0. Eareckson as aide. Due to stormy 


weather, most of the balloons were brought 
down very close to Pittsburgh, and the distance 
credited to Captain Kepner, of 201.5 miles, was 
the shortest which had ever won this racing 
event. The National Elimination Balloon races 
of 1929 were accompanied by rain, sleet, and 
wind storms. Several of the balloons were badly 
weighted down with ice, and made but short 
flights. Lieut. T. W. 0. Settle with Ensign 
Wilfred Bushnell as aide established a record 
in this event by landing at Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, a distance of 900 miles from the 
start at Pittsburgh. 

Gordon Bennett Competition. In 1920 the 
annual international balloon race for the Gor- 
don Bennett Trophy interrupted by the \Wr was 
resumed. The United States was then the 
trophy holder, so that the start was made from 
North Birmingham, Ala., on Oct. 23, 1920. 
Eight large spherical balloons participated, filled 
"With by-product coke gas from the Sloss-SheL 
field Steel Iron Co. furnaces. From this time, 
this annual international air competition has 
been held regularly in different countries, but 
"Without improving on the record of 1887.6 kilo- 
meters, or 1172.9 miles, made by Augustus Post 
and A. R. Hawley, Oct. 17-19, 1910; this was 
also the American record for distance for the 
spherical balloon up to 1924. 

The race for the year 1923 was marked by very 
severe storms, wdth high winds, rain, and electri- 
cal disturbances. Six balloons were destroyed 
or badly damaged, and considerable discussion 
of the rules^ was caused by these misfortunes, as 
the niles did not at that time permit postpon- 
ing the race because of unfavorable weather 
conditions. Good weather attended the races in 
1924, but several of the balloons were forced to 
descend to prevent being blown out over the 
Atlantic ocean. This race was won by Lieut. 
Ernest de Muyter of Belgium in the Belgica. 

The 1927 Gordon Bennett Race was started 
from the Ford Airport, near Dearborn, Mich., on 
Septeinber 10. There were 15 balloons entered 
in this race, representing eight countries. The 
Detroit Flying Club’s entry, piloted by E. J. Hill, 
with A. G. Schlos^er as aide, won this event with 
a distance of 74^ miles. In the International 
Race for the Gordpn Benett Trophy, held at De- 
troit, June 30, 1928, Capt. W. E. Kepner 
covered a distance if 406.9 miles, and in so doing 
won for the third cmsecutive time Sir the United 
States the James Gbrdon Bennett Trophy, secur- 
ing its permanen" possession. :|^f seventeen 
races held for this rophy, seven h^e been won 
bjr the United States five have bee>rwon by Bel- 
gium, two each by Germany and Sw^pcerland, and 
one by France. 

BallooiL Records. None of the v^^'ious flights 
^ceeded the record for duration viade by H. 
Kaulen of Germany "n Dec. 13-17, ’(1913, of 87 
hours, or that for disiinee made by uhe German, 
Berliner, on Feb. 8-10a914, of 3052. 'n kilometers 
(1896.9 miles), while for altitude curing and 
Berson on June 30, 190. reached, a hemght of 10,- 
800 meters (35,424 fee^. ' J 

The International Aeronautic r Federation 
(F.A.I.) makes a distintion of clasl|3 for siiher- 
ical balloons, grouping in the firffc category 
those up to 600 cubic :ieters capa<sfc»ty, in the 
second category those 601 to v 900 cubic 
meters, and in the third'-ategory, ftf;om 901 to 
1201 cubic meters. Up i 1029, Interna- 
tional Federation’s recordafor durati*' and dis- 
tance were, for balloons f the fir^ t*^category 
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as follows: duration (France), Georsfe Cormier, 
22 hours, 34 minutes, Aug. 10-11, 1024; distance 
(France), George Cormier, July 1, 1922, 804.173 
kilometers (499.69 miles). 

^ The Zeppelin Airships. In the field of the 
rigid airship, the work of Zeppelin done before 
the War on a systematic basis looking not only 
to military applications but also to u^e in com- 
mercial air travel and transj>ortation was sig- 
nificant and had an important bearing. In 
1913, 10 Zeppelin airships were in service in 
Germany, and others were being built for the 
fmilitary or naval service. Of the latter, two of 
Jbhe larger craft were destroyed accidentally in 
1913. At the outbreak of the War there were 
, three Zeppelins, each of 1.5,000 cubic meters ca- 
pacity (19,019 cubic yards; 530,000 cubic feet) 
in the German Navy. With manufacturing fa- 
cilities previously developed, it was possible 
straightway to proceed with further construc- 
tion, following essentially the same designs hut 
increasing capacity and motive power and im- 
proving equipment of the craft. The greater 
capacity naturally was required for explosives, 
incendiary, and other bombs which were dropped 
in the course of laids on enemy territory. 

It was stated that the total number of Ger- 
man Zeppelins by the end of the War was 67, 
of which 17 were* lost in action with the enemy, 
34 were accidently destroyed, and six were 
captured. This statement * shows clearly the 
hazards incidental to the operation of airships. 
In fact, when the French and British air 
squadrons were well organized and the defense 
measured up to its full strength, it was impos- 
sible to employ the Zeppelins on the western 
front or even in air raids over Great Britain. 

By the terms of the Versailles Treaty (1919), 
•the Germans surrendered all their leniaining 
airships to the Allies, and their development 
work was hindered for several years. Excepting 
for the construction of the Z72-J for the United 
States Government, no rigid airship was built 
until the Graf Zeppelin in 1928. 

Graf Zeppelin. The flight of the Graf Zep- 
pelin, beginning in Fried’riclishafen in South 
Germany and ending at Lakehurst, N. J., Oct. 
15, 1928, may be considered one of the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of aeronautical history. 
On the trip from (Jermany, a non-stop flight of 
6100 miles was made lasting 112 hours. Aboard 
were 60 persons, and during this long trip food, 
water, and relatively comfortable accommoda- 
tions were provided for everyone. Rough weather 
damaged the right horizontal fin, cutting down 
rthe speed of the craft considerably, but this was 
repaired at Lakehurst and the return flight to 
'Germany with 25 passengers and 40 in the crew, 
was accomplished in 71 hours and 12 minutes. A 
trip begun in May, 1929, was interrupted by en- 
gine trouble and failure, requiring the Graf 
ZeppUn to put about and descend at the French 
aSrodrome near Toulon. On July 31, however, 
the Graf Zeppelin left Friedrichshafen at 0.29 
•Eastern Standard Time, and after a successful 
trip reached Lakehurst at 6.29 p.m., landing at 
1 8.62 P.M., and being in the air 95 hours 23 
minutes. The return trip started from Lake- 
khurst at 11.39 p.m., August 8, and was accoin- 
^plished in 48 hours 52 minutes, making a new 
record. The airship then set out on a trip around 
the world which was made in 21 days 7 hours 
and 31 minutes, reaching Lakehurst on Au- 
gust 29. 


The main frames of the ZrpprJh} are 28- 
bided polygon^, spaced 15 ineleT'< 1 40.21 feet) 
appt, with two auxiliary frames between each 
pair of main frames. The fia:i:es and longitu- 
dinal members are of triangulur >eetion, the 
booms of all members* being of a hollos^ circular 
section. The four bottom sides of ea<'li polygonal 
frame are reinforced by a steel framing sy^tcjn. 
The Graf Zeppelin has an overall leiigfh of 772 
feet, a maximum diameter of hull of 100 feet, a 
eubi<‘al capacity of 3.710,000 cubic feet, and wa'^ 
designed for a gross lift of 107 tons, with a pay 
load of 15 tons in addition to a crew of 26 and 
fuel for cruising 6200 miles at a speed of (JS 
miles per hour. The Graf Zepprhn was the first 
airship to employ gaseous fuel, 1,200.000 cubic 
feet of “Blau” gas being taken on at Lakeliurst 
for the return trip to Germany. The power 
plant equipment consists of five 12-cyliiider, 550- 
Iiorse-pow'er Maybach -Zeppelin engines, each 
motor being housed in a sefairate power car slung 
beneath the hull. At full throttle, a speed of 
78 miles per hour could be attained. 

British Airships. Previous to the War, the 
dirigible balloon bad aroused little intero.st iii 
Great Britain, and even in 1015 the British 
government decided that they were not worth 
building, principally 011 account of the in- 
llammability of the* hydrogen gas, which could 
be readily ignited by an incendiary bullet from 
an airplane. The British government did build 
in 1916 a series of non-rigid and semi-rigid air- 
ships, largely for observation purposes. In 
1918, when it w’as realized that there could be 
made available helium in quantity, it w^as de- 
cided to build a fleet of rigid airships which 
w’ould be safe from dangers of explosion or fire. 
Accordingly, with experience derived from the 
War and particularly from a study of captured 
Zeppelins which had been brought to earth, in- 
cluding the L3>$ which had been brought down 
in England, Sept. 23, 1916, there was designed 
in England before the Armistice, a type of air- 
ship which not only would be suitable for a 
transatlantic trip, but would be able to carry 
large amounts of high explosive. 

Inasmuch as the British had suffered severely 
from the Zeppelins, they sought to make these 
craft, eight of which were projected, as efficient 
as possible. None was completed before the 
Armistice. The R3/f, put into commission in 
1019, made the first transatlantic flight by an 
airship. Unfortunately, this craft ran aground 
and, was destroyed, Jan. 28, 1921, during night 
flying in Yorkshire. Another of the group, the 
R38, was purchased by the United States govern- 
ment and was preparing for an oversea trip to 
America when it was wrecked in the air, and al- 
most the entire crew of British and American 
officers and men perished. The R36, on June 10, 
1921, had a successful endurance test; it was 
30 hours in the air on a trip from Pulham to 
Landes End and back. The R80, the and 
the R38 all were completed, or practically com- 
pleted, by 1920. The R80 had a volume of 1,- 

250.000 cubic feet and a length of 530 feet, as 
against a volume of 1,980,000 cubic feet and 
length of 643 feet for the RSi, and a volume of 

2.720.000 cubic feet and a leu^h of 698 feet for 
the R38. The R34 scored the first transatlantic 
flight for an airship, leaving East Fortune, near 
Pklinburgh, Scotland, at 2 A.M., July 2, 1919, 
and, flying by way of Newfoundland, arrived 
at Koosevelt Field, Mineola, N. Y., at 9 A.M., 
July 6, 1919. A return trip was made even 
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more successfully, leaving ^s*ew York on July 9, 
and reaching Great Britain on the morning of 
July 12, a distance of 3200 miles in 75 hours 
and 3 minutes, or a total flying time for the 
RAff of 1S3 hours and 15 minutes for some 7000 
miles on this transatlantic trip. This achieve- 
ment was notable in that the airship experienced 
fog, heavy squalls, thunder-storms, and head 
winds, and indicated the possibilities of trans- 
atlantic flight on a commercial scale. 

The British airships, RtOO and RlOt built 
later, have a volume of about 5,000,000 cubic 
feet. The RtOl is approximately 730 feet long, 
and has a maximum diameter of a little more 
than 130 feet. * Over the greater portion of the 
length, the section is a polygon of 15 sides, 
changing to a section of 16 sides at the tail. 
In some respects, there has been a radical de- 
parture from conventional airship practice in 
the design of the RlOl, Steel has been used in 
preference to light alloys for all of the more 
heavily stressed components of the frame. The 
transverse frame rings have no radial wire 
bracing, but are designed to have sufficient 
stiffness without such aid. The frame members 
are jig-built, require no fitting in place, and are 
easily removable in case of damage. These air- 
ships are notable in that they are designed for 
commercial instead of military use. Great care 
has been taken to make the passenger accommo- 
dations the utmost in comfort. 

United States Airships. Before the United 
States entered the War, several small airships 
had been secured for the Army and when it 
was decided to participate actively in the con- 
flict, a number of nonrigid dirigibles of the 
"blimp” type, the first of which were tested 
in May, 1917. By 1919, a useful American 
airship had been developed of which the C5 
was a representative. This nonrigid airship 
was 192 feet in length, 43 feet wide and 45 feet 
high, with a capacity of 180,000 cubic feet of 

f as. It had a cruising speed of 42 miles an 
our and in May, 1919, made an attempt to 
cross the Atlantic by way of Halifax. A dis- 
tance of 1050 miles was accomplished success- 
fully, but a heavy gale arising, the airship was 
driven from its moorings and carried out to sea, 
wliere it was destroyed. 

The United States War and JIavy depart- 
ments, however, had manifested an interest in 
still larger airships, as they seemed to possess 
for the united States a considerable field of use- 
fulness. In addition to the airship ordered 
from the British and a Zeppelin to be secured 
under the Treaty of Versailles, the American 
government put under way still another airship 
of the rigid type, but following the lines of the 
German Zeppelin captured intact in France 
during the War, and supposed to represent the 
best eTforts of the German designers. 

United States Airship ^'Shenandoah It 
was deciderl to construct this airship, originally 
known as the ZRl, and its engines entirely in the 
United States, using the Philadelphia aircraft 
plant of the United States Navv for the fabri- 
cation with assembly at the large hangar at 
Lakehurst, N. J. While the airship was based 
on the Zeppelin designs, these were not followed 
absolutely, and improvements were introduced 
wherever possible. The craft as designed was 
677.49 feet in length and 78.74 feet in diameter, 
with a height of 93 feet. There were 20 gas cells, 
or balloonettes, inside the frame and fabric, with 
a total capacity of 2,116,000 cubic feet of buoyant 


gas. The airship weighed 76,000 pounds without 
fuel, supplies, or crew, and was able to carry a 
load of from 30,000 to 50,000 pounds of fuel, 
supplies, crew, etc., depending on whether helium 
or hydrogen was used and the degree to which the 
airship was inflated. A crew of 20 to 25 officers 
and enlisted men was required. 

The ZRI, christened the Shenandoah, when it 
went into commission on October 10, 1923, was 
the first airship of Zeppelin type to be filled with 
helium 'gas, and in September, 1023, it made a 
very satisfactory trial flight from the naval air 
station at Lakehurst, N. J., followed by several 
extended and successful trips. 

During the spring of 1924, in addition to the 
repairs occasioned by her breaking loose from 
the mooring mast, improvements were made, 
and five engines instead of six were installed. 
The engine formerly located in the after section 
of the control car was removed, and a new spe- 
cially constructed long-range radio sending and 
receiving set was installed in its place. Various 
flights were made and during a wind storm on 
Sept. 3, 1925 the Shenandoah was completely 
wrecked in Noble County, Ohio, and 14 members 
of the crew including Lieiit. Commander Zachary 
Landsdowne, U. S. N„ lost their lives. 

United States Airship ''Boma.” The 
United States government in the autumn of 1921 
purchased from Italy a large semi-rigid airship 
named the Roma, which with a capacity of 

1.200.000 cubic feet and a length of 410 feet was 
stated to possess a range of action of approxi- 
mately 3500 miles at 80 miles per hour, and 
had at cruising speed a range of 8000 miles. 
This airship was shipped to the United States 
and assenabled at Langley Field, Virginia. The 
six 12-cylinder 400-horse-power Ansaldo motors 
received from Italy were later replaced with 
Liberty motors, and flights were made with fair 
success until Feb. 21, 1922, when, flying near the 
army base at Hampton Roads, Va., the craft 
was forced to earth through the failure of the 
rudder with its vertical controls. The metal- 
clad nose^ of the airship came into contact with 
high-tension electric-power wires, and immedi- 
ately the gas bag was ignited. With the excep- 
tion of those members of the crew who were able 
to jump, those on board were burned to death. 
The casualties included 13 officers and 21 non- 
commissioned officers, privates, and civilians. 

United States Airship "Los Angeles.” 

The United States Navy had determined to 
make a thorough test of dirigibles, and in 1921 
the Allied Council of Ambassadors in Europe 
agreed to permit the Zeppelin works in Germany 
to build for the United States on the reparation'^ 
account a commercial airship of the Lm type, 
with a gas capacity of 2,475,000 cubic feet. 
This permission was essential as in the protocol 
signed in June, 1910, 30,000 cubic meters (1,- 

059.000 cubic feet) maximum capacity had been 
made the limit for the largest rigid airship 
that Germany was^ permitted to construct. 

The Zeppelin airship thus constructed for the 
United States, known at first as the ZRA, was 
a commercial type, as it was stipulated that even 
a reparations ship must be used only for com- 
mercial purposes. It was 650 feet long, 90.75 
feet in diameter, and 101.8 feet high from the 
floor of the control car to the top of the hull. 
The cruising speed ranges from 45 to 71 miles 
an hour, affording a radius of action of some 
5000 miles, as compared with 4000 miles for the 
Shenandoah. There are five Maybach engines. 
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Showing the details of assembly and the disposition of the various parts of the navy constructed rigid airship. 

The Shenandoah was wrecked Sept. 3, 1925. 


directly reversing without gears, each of 400 
horse power, installed in cars suspended close 
to the keel. The gas capacity is 2,475,000 
cubic feet, and a gross lift of* approximately 
150,000 pounds is afforded, 60 per cent of it use- 
ful load, including passengers, fuel, supplies, 
etc. The control car includes the passenger 
cabin, supplied from an adjoining electric 
kitchen, a radio and engineer’s room, and for- 
ward, the navigator’s cabin. The passenger 
quarters accommodate 30 with berths similar to 
those of a sleeping car, and a crew of 30 men is 
required. 

Completed in 1924 and successfully brought to 
the United States, ZR3 represented the best 
work of the famous plant of Friedrichshafen of 
that time. In May 1925, the 7jR3, rechristened 
Los Angeles, made a flight to Porto Pico and re- 
turn, a distance of 4000 miles. In February, 
1928, after four years of service, during which 
many flights were made, the Los Angeles made a 
non-stop flight to Panama, 2178 miles in 40 
hours, again demonstrating the potential useful- 
ness of airships in commercial and military 
work. 

New United States Airships. In October 
1928, contracts for the construction of two 
Zeppelins for the U. S. Navy were awarded to 
the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, the contract 
price for the two being $7,825,000. The specifica- 
tions called for the construction of the frame of 
’duralumin with steel-wire bracing. Air resist- 
ance will be cut down by putting the control, 
passenger cabins, and space for carrying five 
scouting airplanes within the streamline^ of the 
hull. These airships are nearly three times as 
large in cubic contents as the Los Angeles. Com- 
parison of the principal characteristics of the 
ney ships with the Los Angeles are given below. 


Nominal Gas Volume, cu. ft. 
XjenRTfh over all, feet 
Maximum diameter, feet 
Heisfht. over all, feet 
Gross lift, pounds 
Useful lift, pounds 
Number of engines 
Total horse power 
Maximum speed, knots 
Range without refueling at 50 
knots cruising speed in nauti- 
cal miles 


Los Angeles ZB.S4 
2,470,000 6,500,000 


65«..3 

90.7 

104.4 

153,000 

60,000 

5 

2,000 

63.5 


8,500 


785 
132.9 
146.5 

403.000 

182.000 
8 

4,480 

72.8 


9,180 


Helium for Airships. In view of many se- 
rious accidents caused by the ignition and explo- 
sion of the hydrogen in the gas containers of 


airships, unusual interest attached to the develop- 
ment during the War of a process and plant for 
the production on a commercial scale of a sub- 
stitute for hydrogen, in the form of helium. 
The gas helium was next lightest to hydrogen, 
but was not inflammable or susceptible to igni- 
tion from an electric spark or incendiary pro- 
jectile, and at the same time it was most inert. 
Its production in bulk was accomplished by the 
United States government at Fort Worth, Tex., 
using the oil from certain w'ells in Texas and 
Oklahoma and separating the helium from the 
other gases by a complicated refrigerating proc- 
ess. This plant and process were developed so 
that on Dec. 1, 1921, the United States Navy 
nonrigid airship Cl was successfully inflated 
with gas thus produced and made a number of 
trips, and later the Shenandoah also was inflated 
with the gas. Helium is noninflammable and 
is nonexplosive, but it has 02 per cent of the 
lifting power of hydrogen, and accordingly for 
the same gross lift would require an airship of 
10 per cent greater volume. By 1924 the United 
States was able to produce sufficient helium to 
All two such airships as the Shenandoah which 
used the gas successfully on all its trips. 

Development of the Airplane. From the 
time of the first flight by Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, Dec. 17, 1903, up to the beginning of the 
World War in August, 1914, there had been a 
rapid development of airplanes with the result 
that practical machines were available which 
could fly under conditions of satisfactory balance 
and control, and over distances sufficiently great 
to prove their usefulness. By 1914 there had 
been developed four fundamental types of heav- 
ier-than-air machines : the tractor land plane and 
seaplane, the latter fitted with pontoons, and 
pusher land planes and flying boats. With the 
exception of the Russian Sikor.sky plane, which 
was provided with four engines, all were single- 
engine machines, England and the United States 
favoring biplanes, and France and Germany 
monoplanes. Largely as a result of racing con- 
tests, for which substantial prizes had been 'of- 
fered, the French planes of 1914 were the fastest 
in the world, and at that time the world speed 
record stood at 125 miles per hour, made by 
Prdvost at Rheims, Sept. 20, 1913, when he flew 
a Deperdussin plane with a 100 -horse-power 
Gnome engine. 

In contrast to the sporting competitions of the 
French, the Germans had arranged military tests 
and offered prizes for competitions, where the 
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of the wing and to them are fastened the wing 
ribs, which have the exact contour that is desired 
for the cross-section of the wings. The spacing 
of the ribs is such that the covering does not sag 
noticably between the ribs. In addition to the 
ribs, the wing is braced in the horizontal plane 
by internal wires and struts, which with the 
spars form w’hat is known as the drag truss. 
The covering of cloth is applied as in the fuselage, 
but it is generally reinforced at the loading and 
trailing edges of the wing by being fastened to 
continuous surfaces of ply wood or metal at 
these points. It has been demonstrated that 
wings can l)e built lighter of aluminium alloys 
than of wood, but many designers prefer the 
old construction because of the relative ease of 
inspection, maintenance, and repair. Corrosion 
troubles have been encountered in the use of 
aluminium alloys, especially when operating 
near salt water and many designers do not 
like to use these materials in parts of the air- 
plane that cannot he readily inspected. 

In all-metal construction, three or more spars 
are sometimes used instead of the two, and the 
drag bracing is done aw’ay with by the use of 
corrugated metal covering capable of withstand- 
ing the stress. The frames of the control sur- 
faces are often built of small sizes of welded 
steel tubing but this construction has been used 
very little in wings. 

In commercial monoplanes, the fuel tanks are 
generally located in the wings as this is the best 
place for them as regards fire risk and the safety 
of pilot and passengers in case of a rough land- 
ing. Metal propellers, made of either duralumin 
or steel are rapidly replacing the wooden ones 
formerly used. 
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branches of engineering. The strength of al- 
most every part and material entering into a 
modern airplane is calculated during the course 
of the design, and actual load tests are applied 
in many cases to verify the results of tlie calcula- 
tions. Materials have been and are being studied 
as never before in an effort to improve the 
strength-weight ratio. This applies particularly 
to engine manufacture. 

Engines. The development of aircraft has 
gone hand in hand with the improvement of in- 
ternal combustion engines. The aim has been 
always to secure greater power, reliability, and 
economy, and at the same time to reduce the 
unit weight of the power installation as com- 
pared with the horse power developed. The 
development in this field from 1903 to the present 
is shown by the accompanying table where the 
values of the outstanding airplane engines for 
each year are given. In 1903 the figures are for 
the Wright motor and the 1918 figure for horse 
power, 450 pounds, is that of the Liberty motor. 
In this, it will be noted, a ratio of 1.8 pounds |)er 
horse power was achieved. 

Considerable improvement has been made since 
1918, chiefly in reliability, but also in reduction 
of weight. In 1928 water-cooled engines of the 
type and size of the Liberty weighed about 1.5 
pounds per horse power dry. In air-cooled en- 
gines, the Pratt & Whitney Wasp of 400 horse 
power weighed 1.67 pounds per horse power. 
Among the larger engines, a very low weight has 
been achieved, 1.15 pounds per horse power in 
the 1200-horse-power water-cooled Packard lA- 
2775, and 1.50 pounds per horse power in the 
Curtiss Chieftain, which is a 600-horse-power 
hexagonal air-cooled type. 


Year 

1903 

1910 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1920 

1924 

1927 

Horse power 

21 

54 

112 

138 

185 

243 

450 

600 

800 

1,300 

Weight (lbs.) 

152 

309 

437 

512 

570 

693 

825 

1,118 

1,160 

1,500 

Lbs. per horse power 

12.7 

5.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.1 

2.8 

1.8 

1.86 

1.45 

1.15 


Landing gears are built in several forms and 
always involve some form of shock-absorber de- 
vice such as the rubber cord shock absorber, the 
oleo and the oleo-pneumatic. In addition to ab- 
sorbing the shock of landing, the chassis must 
permit of “taxying” on the ground without too 
much discomforture to the passengers. In the 
oleo gear, a telescoping tube device is used in 
which oil is forced through an orifice, as the over- 
all length of the tubes shortens, thus acting as a 
spring without rebound. In the oleo-pneumatic 
type, air is compressed at the same time and 
a slight rebound is experienced. Practically all 
landing gears are of the split-axle type, that is, 
of a type having separate wheels with no through 
axle. While this construction is somewliat heav- 
ier than the older form, it offers less air re- 
sistance and less danger of tripping up when 
landing or taking off of a rough field. 

Seaplane floats and flying-boat hulls are built 
of all wood, all metal, and of a composite con- 
struction. The latter form finds the greatest 
favor in the United States, while in Germany, 
the tendency seems to be more strongly toward 
the use of metal entirely both in float construc- 
tion and in the structure of the airplane and its 
covering. 

To meet the exacting requirements of strength 
with low weight, designers of aircraft have been 
compelled to develop or adopt refinements in 
calculations of the strength of parts to a degree 
considerably beyond the requirements in other 


Because of the relatively little advantage 
gained by further reducing the weight of the 
power plant, recent development has been in im- 
proving reliability, and has shown no rapid 
decrease in weight. That reliability had been 
attained was demonstrated in an endurance 
flight record of 420 hours 21 minutes and 30 
seconds made in July 1920 at St. Louis, Mo., at 
the end of which time the engine was still func- 
tioning perfectly. Refueling had taken place 48 
times in this flight. 

Liberty Engine. The Liberty engine, which 
was used as late as 1929, when it became obsolete 
in the military service, is worthy of passing 
comment as a war-time attempt by the United 
States to produce on a quantity basis a new de- 
sign in which all the best features of the various 
engines used in the airplanes of the combatant 
nations would be incorporated and which could be 
manufactured immediately in quantity. At the 
request of the Aircraft Production Board, C. J. 
Vincent of the Packard Co. and E. J. Hall of the 
Hall-Scott Motor Co., made a preliminary design 
in 24 hours which met with the Board’s approval, 
and with the aid of a group of skilled motor-car 
engine designers, layouts of the engine were com- 
pleted in one week. In two weeks, detail draw- 
ings were 89 per cent complete, and in 35 days 
after the project had been first undertaken, an 
engine was completed and delivered to the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards laboratories at Washington. 
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By 1918 the engine was in quantity produc- 
tion; an output of 3tS78 motors was secured in 
that year. These motors were used not only for 
American airplanes in the closing months of the 
War but were supplied to the French, British, 
and Italian machines. The object of the Liberty 
engine was to combine high power with lightness, 
and the 12-cylinder motor was developed, in 
which the best features of American and Euro- 
pean types -were combined in a single efficient 
machine. 

Notwithstanding that vast numbers of Liberty 
engines were available after the close of hos- 
tilities, there w’as no tendency on the part of 
American aviation engineers to remain satisfied 
with their design and many new types were de- 
veloped. An interesting type was the Curtiss 
D 12 engine, which was employed with great 
success in planes participating in the Pulitzer, 
Schneider, and other competitions in 1922 and 
1923, and demonstrated its usefulness as an en- 
gine for a small high-speed airplane, single- 
seater, fighter, or scout, such as the Curtiss and 
Boeing pursuit planes, or for a two-seater fighter. 
There was a V-arrangement of the twelve 
cylinders which were water cooled, and the 
entire engine weighed 670 pounds dry, re- 
quiring 44 pounds of water. This engine gave 
400 brake horse power at 200 revolutions per 
minute. In connection with this engine was em- 
ployed a wing type of radiator where two sheets 
of brass, one flat and the other corrugated, were 
soldered together and fastened to the surface of 
the near wing. The water flowing from edge to 
edge of the wing and through the corrugations 
of the two sheets is cooled in its passage. The 
wing-type design eliminates the resistance of 
the former core type of radiators which inter- 
fered with the attainment of the highest pos- 
sible speed. In the wing- type radiator, the 
flow of water to each section can be controlled by 
the pilot; this makes it possible to eliminate 
any section when desired on account of leakage. 

The Bureau of Aeronautics of the U. S. Navy 
in 1923 decided on a radical innovation in 
abandoning definitely the use of water-cooled 
engines of less than 300 horse power in naval 
aircraft construction. This action was taken 
as a result of the success of the Lawrance-Wright 
Jl, a 200-horBe-power air-cooled engine. A new 
model of this engine, the J3, affording 200 horse 
power at 1800 revolutions per minute, became 
standard equipment for certain types of naval 
aircraft. This work was continued and resulted 
in the Wright Whirlwind engine made famous 
by the Lindbergh flight, and the other notable 
flights of 1927. 

The Wright Whirlwind engine was of the nine- 
cylinder static radial air-cooled type, having a 
bore of 4.5 inches, and a stroke of 5.5 inches, a 
total displacement of 788 cu. in. and developed 
220 horse power at 1800 revolutions per minute. 
The crank shaft had only one throw, and re- 
volved on roller-and-ball bearings. Connection 
was made to this single throw by means of 
a master connecting rod and eight articulated 
rods. The cylinders were of steel with integral 
fins, and the aluminum alloy heads were screwed 
and shrunk in place. The valves were placed 
in the head, on aluminum bronze seats. Tung- 
sten or cobalt chrome steel was used for the 
exhaust valve, and high tungsten steel for the 
inlet valve. The valves were operated by push 
rods and rocker arms from four-lobed cams con- 
centric about the crank shaft. Two Scintilla 
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magnetos were muiinted on the front of the en- 
gine, the induction system and au\■i^liarie^ on 
the rear. 

^ This type was replaced in 192S by a series 
similar engines ranging in power from 350 to 
300 horse power. ^ Weight was reduc»*d without 
sacrificing reliability, and several refinements 
were made in the arrangement of the auxilliaries. 
Incorporation of a stream-lined exhaust collec- 
tor ring and a shutter to control the flow' of 
cooling air as standard equipment were out- 
standing improvements. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. have special- 
ized in air-cooled engines of large size. These, 
like the Wright Whirlwind, were 9-cylinder 
static ra dials, differing from the Wright design 
by having a solid master connecting rod and a 
tw'O-piece single-throw crankshaft. The Wasp, 
rated at 425 horse power at 1900 revolutions per 
minute, and the Hornet, rated at 500 horse power 
at the same speed, are produced by this company 
for both military and commercial use. 

The year 1928 was marked by tremendous 
activity in the aircraft-engine field, many new 
models being introduced, and several innovations. 
Many of the large engines were geared, this con- 
struction appearing in the air-cooled types as 
well as in the water-cooled. Great progress was 
made in the refinement of the aerodynamic de- 
sign of. air-cooled engines, the line tj-pe being 
particularly favored in the small outputs. De- 
velopment was being carried on with the V in 
the larger air-cooled motors, while the Curtiss 
Company manufactured a two-bank radial engine 
combining the advantages of the line and radial 
types. The development of a new form of cowl- 
ing for radial engines by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics marked a great step 
forward, showing increases in top speed as great 
as 10 miles per hour in some instances. 

Further refinement of the water-cooled engines 
was mostly in the introduction of cooling fluids 
permitting operation at higher temperatures 
than formerly. Of various cooling fluids used, 
ethylene glycol (this is one of the popular 
brands of automobile anti-freeze solutions) 
showed the best results. This allowed operation 
at outlet temperatures of 300® F., with a cor- 
responding large decrease in radiator. This gives 
a twofold advantage, first a large reduction in 
parasite resistance, and second, an appreciable 
reduction in weight. Approximately one-fourth 
the radiator area is required as that for water. 
Also, the small size makes wing-skin radia- 
tors practicable for other than racing planes, 
giving still further improvement in perform- 
ance. 

Passenger accommodation in the Airplane. 
In the early development of commercial aviation 
in the United States, by far the greatest portion 
of the business was mail, express, and valuable 
freight. Tliis naturally resulted in hut little 
attention being paid to comfort of passengers. 
With the increasing passenger traffic, there has 
been a rapid improvement in passenger accommo- 
dations. Much work has been done to deaden the 
sound of the engines, both in sound-proofing the 
cabins and in silencing the motors. Cabins are 
larger and roomier than heretofore, and adequate 
ventilation is provided. Even the smallest pas- 
senger transports overlook no details of passenger 
comfort. Many luxurious air yachts have been 
constructed for private and business use. Some 
concerns have planes with full office equipment 
for transporting executives. In general, the im- 
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provement in passenger accommodations has 
been one of the outstanding advances of recent 
years. 

Typical Airplanes. Among the many^ air- 
planes a\ailable, the trend may be appreciated 
by the accompanying specifications of typical 
modern American machines: 

Curtiss Bobin. — A 3-place cabin monoplane, 
powered with a Curtiss OX-5 engine of 90 horse 
power; span, 41 feet; length, 25 ft. 9 in.; height, 
7 ft. 10 in.; wing area, 245 sq. ft.; weight, empty, 
1489 lb. loaded, 2217 lb,; high speed, 101 miles 
per hour; landing speed, 40 miles per hour; 
normal range, 600 miles. 

Fairchild 21. — A 2-place, open cockpit, low- 
wing monoplane, with Genet 80-horse-power 
engine; span, 28 feet.; length, 22 feet; height, 
4 ft. 10^2 in.; wing area, 139 sq. ft.; weight, 
empty, 755 lb., loaded, 1250 lb.; high speed, 105 
miles* per hour; landing speed, 40 miles per hour; 
normal range, 700 miles. 

Mahoney-Byan B-1. — A 5-place cabin mono- 
plane, with Wright Whirlwind 200-horse-power 
engine; span, 42 teet; length, 27 ft. 5 in.; height, 
9 ft. 10 in,; w'ing area, 200 sq. ft.; weight, 
empty, 1870 lb., loaded, 3300 lb.; high speed, 
120 miles per hour; landing speed, 49 miles per 
hour; cruising range, 700 miles. 

Keystone Patrician. — A 20-place cabin 
transport monoplane, with 3 Wright Cyclone 
engines of 525 horse power each; span, 90 feet; 
length, 63 feet; height, 13 feet; wing area, 1000 
sq. ft.; weight, empty, 8505 lb., loaded, 15,000 
lb,; high speed, 151 miles per hour; landing 
speed, 57 miles per hour; range, 750 miles. 

Stout 4-AT . — A 12-place cabin transport 
monoplane, with 3 Wright Whirlwind engines, 
200 horse power each; span, 74 feet; length, 
49 ft. 10 in.; height, 12 ft. 8 in.; wing area, 
785 sq. ft.; weight, empty, 6200 lb., loaded, 
10,000 lb.; high speed, li4 miles per hour; 
landing speed, 55 miles per hour; range, 540 
miles. 

Sikorsky S-88 Ampliibion. — lO-place 
cahin amphibian sesqui-plane, with 2 Pratt & 
Whitney Wasp engines, 400 horse power each; 
span, 71 ft. 8 in.; length, 40 ft. 3 in.; height, 
13 ft. 10 in.; wing area, 720 sq. ft.; weight, 
empty, 6000 Ih., loaded, 10,000 lb.; high speed, 
125 miles per hour; landing speed, 65 miles per 
hour; range, 500 miles. 

Boeing 40-0. — A 6-place, semi-closed biplane, 
with 1 Pratt A Whitney Wasp engine; span 44 
ft. 2 in.: length, 33 ft. 4 in.; height, 11 ft. 8 in.; 
wing area, 545 sq. ft.; weight, empty, 3522 lb., 
loaded, 6075 lb.; high speed, 129 miles per hour; 
landing speed, 57 miles per hour. 

Prevention of Stalling. A great deal of 
attention has been given to averting stalling, 
probably the greatest cause of airplane acci- 
dents. When the angle between the wing and its 
direction of motion is increased, the lift is in- 
creased, until this angle is so large that the flow 
of air becomes turbulent. This condition, known 
as “stalling” is accompanied by a marked loss 
of lift, and will result in disaster if it occurs 
uhen the plane is at low altitude. Various de- 
vices have been employed to reduce the hazards 
of stalling. The Handley-Page slot, one of 
the most successful devices for increasing the 
stalling angle has been developed in an auto- 
matic form. With this device, a slot at the 
leading edge of the wing opens automatically 
when the plane reaches the stalling attitudcj 
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giving enough increase in lift capacity to main- 
tain steady controlled flight. Slots also possess 
the advantage of giving the plane more effective 
control at slow speed. Devices that require the 
attention of the pilot have not found favor, and 
the automatic feature of the Handley-Page slot 
is its greatest advantage. A rapid increase in 
the number of planes using this device is ex- 
pected. 

Aerodynamics. The progress of aerodynam- 
ics since the days of the W'right Brothers has 
made the design of aircraft and the prediction 
of performance in advance of construction a 
science instead of a matter of guess work and 
hopes. Hesearch work in wind tunnels, carried 
on in the United States by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics at Langley 
Field, at the U. S, Bureau of Standards, at 
W^right Field, by the U. S. Army, and at the wind 
tunnels at New York University, University of 
Michigan, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Stanford University, furnishes the present- 
day aSronautical engineer with a wealth of reli- 
able information with which he can develop his 
designs. Several hundred wings of different sec- 
tions have been tested, so that the designer may 
select the form that best suits his conditions; and 
the relative air resistance of the component parts 
of the airplane have been tested, enabling him 
better to judge the relative merits of alternative 
forms of construction. When the airplane is 
laid out on the drawing boards, a scale model may 
be built and tested in the wind tunnel to de- 
termine any of the characteristics of the design 
that are desired. 

In the operation of the wind tunnel, air is 
drawn past a model at a speed of from 40 to 
100 miles per hour and the forces acting on 
the model determined by direct measurement. 
The results so obtained are the same as if 
the model moved tlirough the air at the same 
rate that the air in the tunnel moves past the 
model. 

An illustration of the practical results ob- 
tained is found in the experiments made on 
cowling of air-cooled engines at Langley Field. 
These tests showed that by merely giving the 
engine cowling a proper shape, engine cooling 
would be improved and the speed of the airplane 
increased by about 25 miles per hour without 
any other changes being made. 

The Daniel Guggenheim Safe Aircraft 
Competition. In 1927 The Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics an- 
nounced a Safe Aircraft Competition, with the 
announced object “to achieve a real advance in 
the safety of flying through the improvement in 

GUGGENHEIM COMPETITION— -MINIMUM 
EEQUIBEMENTS 


Minimum flying speed 36 miles per hour 

Minimum gliding speed 3S miles per hour . 

Top speed 110 miles per hour 

Initial climb '400 feet per minute 

Landing run 100 feet 

Approach over an obstruc- 
tion 85 feet high and com- 
ing to rest 300 feet from 
base of obstruction. 

Takeoff 800 feet 

Takeoff over an obstruction 
86 feet high at a distance 
of 500 feet from base of 
obstruction 

Flattest glide , 8 degrees to horizontal 

Steepest glide 16 degrees to horizon- 

tal, with airspeed less 
than 45 miles per hour. 
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TYPICAL AMERICAN AIRPLANES 
3-PLACE CABIN MONOPLANE, ENGINE 170-HORSEPOWER CURTIS 
BIPLANE. 


1. CURTIS "ROBIN' 

"CHALLENGER.’ 

2. WHITTELSEY "AVIAN»': 2-PLACE OPEN 

3. FAIRCHILD “71" CABIN MONOPLANE. CARRIES 
PILOT. 


SEVEN PASSENGERS INCLUDING 
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OfieCal Fhotographtf Bureau of J^Sronautioa, United States Navy 

1. UNITED STATES NAVY AIRCRAFT CARRIER ''LEXINGTON.^' 

2. UNITED STATES NAVY DIRIGIBLE “LOS ANGELES'' ATTACHED TO STUB MAST AT 
FRANCE FIELD, CANAL ZONE. 

3. TORPEDO PLANES TAKING OFF FROM THE WATER. 
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the aerodynamic characteristics of heavier-than- 
air craft, without sacrilieiiig the good practical 
qualities of the present-day aircraft.” To insure 
a definite advance in safety, the rules of the com- 
petition require certain minimum characteristics, 
the rating of the entrants being based on the 
improvements made over such minimum require- 
ments as are given in the table. 

Motorless Blight. After the War, consider- 
able attention was paid to airplanes without 
motors, which were used in soaring flight. 
These were popularly known as gliders, and so- 
called gliding contests were held; but this was 
a misnomer, since the devices w’ere essentially 
planes or winged contrivances which depended 
on upward air currents for their power to over- 
come the force of gravity. A large number of 
different machines of this general class w^ere 
developed, and the success obtained by 1924 in- 
dicated the possibility of producing inexpensive 
planes which would ' require engines with hut 
from o to 2.5 horse power and consequently could 
he constructed and operated without large out- 
lay. In the second place, a future development 
might be the employment of towing planes or 
cargo-carrying motorless airplanes to be hitched 
to a strong motored plane, in iniicli the same 
fashion as a trailer to a motor ear. 

In 1911 Orville Wright made a soaring flight 
record at Kittyliawk, N. C., remaining aloft 
9 minutes and 45 seconds. He started from a 
sand dune 75 feet high and rose to 230 feet, 
hovering over the same spot nearly 9 minutes, 
a record which stood until Dr. Klemperer, a 
German scientist, built a soaring plane in which 
he was able to make a 6-mile flight, remaining 
in the air 13 minutes and 3 seconds, in 1921. 
Inasmuch as the terms of the Peace Treaty re- 
strict motor-driven flight, students and profes- 
sors in Germany who had been carrying on*avia- 
tion studios })rior to and during the War now 
devoted themselves to research and experiment 
in planes without motors. The record of 
Klemperer did not last any longer than Septem- 
ber 6 of the same year, when it was broken by a 
student, at the Hanover Technical University, 
named Martens, who, flying from the Wasser- 
ku])pe at the head of the Rhone Valley in Ger- 
many, was able to soar for 15 minutes and 40 
seconds in a plane designed by Dr. George H. 
Maclelung, then a professor at Hanover. 

On Sept. 13, 1921, an aviator named Harth 
made a flight of 21 minutes and 37 seconds, 
being able to alight at a spot only 35 feet below 
his starting point. About this time competi- 
tions were held also in Prance, though, in com- 
parison with the ^'ork of German gliders, the 
showing made was not at all good. In the year 
1922, however, some notable German contests 
were held at the Wasserkuppe, where by this 
time the local air currents were well under- 
stood. A record of 3 hours and 6 minutes was 
achieved by P. H. Hentzen, while two-passenger 
gliders were shown, one of which remained aloft 
for 13 minutes. In November, 1922, a British 
international contest for gliders was held near 
Brighton, over the English downs, and w»as won 
by Alexis Maneyrol, a French aviator, who re- 
mained aloft in a tandem plane for 3 hours and 
21 minutes. v 

In the early days of motorless flight, when 
dependence was placed on the shifting of the 
pilot’s weight for stability and control, gliding 
was extremely hazardous; but with modem de- 


signs, a full set of j*oritrnl<; arc provided which to 
a great extent eliminate this danger. By soar- 
ing. and taking advantage of the upward cur- 
rents of air, German pilots have established an 
altitude record of 2500 feet, an endurance rec- 
ord of 15^, a hours, and a distance record of 42 
miles from the jioint of take-off. The gliders, 
generally built in the form of a high- winged 
monoplane, are launched into the wind by means 
of a long rubber cord, which gives them an alti- 
tude of from 20 to 50 feet, depending upon the 
tension put in the cord. The Cassel soarer made 
in Germany has a wing spread of 65 feet, and 
weighs 214 pounds. 

Gliding in the United States. Due both 
to the unsuitability of the terrain, and the rela- 
tive cheapness of" powered craft, gliding has 
never been received with great favor in the 
United Slates, although powered flight was ac- 
complished through the gliding experiments of 
Chanute, Montgomery, and the Wright brothers. 
Gliding in Ameiiea was abandoned for some time 
following the Wrights’ success. Encouraged by 
the remarkable flights in Germany, the Curtiss 
Company in 1922 built the first flying-boat glider 
ever constructed. This gave a creditable perfor- 
mance over Long Island Sound. The same year, 
a monoplane glider was built by Nordnian. Stu- 
dents at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology built a glider which was entered in a 
European contest, hut crashed in one of the 
events, though until then it was leading in the 
scoring. Several hundred successful towed 
flights were made on a glider built by students 
at the California Institute of Technology. In 
1928 an effort to encourage gliding was made, 
three German glider pilots being brought to the 
United States with several craft. Due to lack of 
suitable territory the exhibitions did not measure 
up to expectations. However, glider clubs have 
been organized, with a view to promoting annual 
meets. 

Helicopter. As early as the time of Leonardo 
da Vinci, air travel by means of a revolving 
screw or propeller mounted on a vertical axis 
had been in tbe minds of scientific men. No 
attempt to realize this idea was successful un- 
til the twentieth century, when a number of de- 
vices were brought out which, if not successful 
on a practical basis, at least showed promise 
and indicated progress in this field. 

In Prance a helicopter was devised by Pateras 
Pescara and constructed by the French technical 
section of aviation. Here, vertical motion was 
produced by the rotation of two wings in a 
horizontal position, and a small propeller was 
provided. In 1923, in the course of experiments 
at Issy-Ies-Moulineaux near the French capital,. 
Pescara kept his machine in the air for three 
minutes, traveling above the ground at an aver- 
age height of one meter, and at the conclusion 
remained stationary in the air for one mi^te. 
Other notable performances of the Pescara heli- 
copter included a straight flight of 200 meters 
length, another of 460 meters, and a circular 
flight of 650 meters circumference, with the 
machine landing in a circle of 10 meters di- 
ameter from which it took off. Pescara’s ma- 
chine had an automobile-like body, on which was 
mounted a shaft turning a number of propel- 
lers. 

It was at official tests held at Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux during November, 1923, that Pescara luan- 
aged to keep his machine in the air at a height 
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passenger-miles i)er fatality. The majority of 
the accidents were due to a lack of proper naviga- 
tional facilities, both in the planes and on the 
surface, storms and fog obliterating the land- 
marks, and forcing the planes to land ofT their 
regular route. In 55 of the 85 accidents on 
transport lines, there were no injuries. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce, in analyz- 
ing the causes of accidents, found that those at- 
tributed to faulty equipment were steadily de- 
creasing, due to the greater care being exercised 
by manufacturers and operators in guarding 
against structural failures as well as to the in- 
creased facilities enabling the Department of 
Commerce to exercise control. About 29 per cent 
of the accidents were caused by poor technique on 
the part of the pilots, and indications seemed to 
point to the fact that a more thorough training of 
pilots was desirable. The contributing causes of 
the accidents occurring in 1928 are tabulated 
by the Department of Commerce as follows. 

PRINCIPAL CONTRIBUTING CAUSES OF 
ACCIDENTS, 1928 


Collision in air with other machines 8 

Collision on or near the surface with other than 
aircraft 85 

Forced landings due to failure of power plant 54 

Forced landings without failure of power plant 242 

Other lauding accidents 194 

Takeoff accidents 122 

Taxying accidents 27 

Fire in the air 9 

Miscellaneous 83 

Unknown * 12 

Total 1,062 


In considering the above figures it must be 
borne in mind that very minor accidents such as 
broken wheels and struts are included. In 755 
of the total number of accidents listed there 
was no personal injury, calling attention .to the 
fact that about 75 per cent of the so-called ac- 
cidents were of a trivial nature. It should also 
be noted that the fatalities were confined princi- 
pally to student and miscellaneous flying, and 
that the regular transport service showed a very 
high degree of safety. 

Notable Flights. The most notable flights 
which occurred during the first 25 years of prac- 
tical flying are noted chronologically in the 
following table. 

Dec. 17, 1908. At Kitty Hawk, N, 0., the Wright 
Brothers made the first sucoesaful airplane flight, 
Orville Wright pilot 

Sept. 15, 1904. Orville Wright made the first suc- 
cessful complete turn with an airplane. 

Sept. 21, 1908. Wilbur Wright, at Le Mans, France, 
flew 1 hr., 31 mm., and 25 sec., establishing a 
world's record for duration and winning the Aero 
Olub of France .^OOO-franc lU’Ise. 

July 25, 1909. Blenot flew' across the English Chan- 
nel in 23 minutes . 

Aug, 1909. Olenn H. Curtiss W'on the Grand Prix at 
Rlieims in the first International Air Meet. 

Oct. 26, 1909. Delagrange at Doncaster, established a 
new speed record of .50 miles iier hour, 

Jan. 14, 1910. Paulhan at Los Angeles established 
an altitude record of 4165 feet 
Jan. 30. 1911. J. M. MeOurdv attempted to fly from 
Key West to Havana and fell 10 miles short of- his 
goal. 

June 30, 1911. Harry N. Atwood flew from Boston 
to Washington. 

Sept. 17 to Nov. 5, 1011. Oalbraitli B, Rodgers 
crossed the United States from coast to coast by an 
airplane in 49 days, making many repairs en route. 
Aug. 20, 1912. Lincoln Heachy, at .Chicago, set a 
new altitude record of 11,642 fetet. 

Oct. 16, 1912. Lieutenant Towers, U. S. Navy es- 
tablished a duration record of 6 hrs., 35 min.,, and 
10 sec. 

Feb. 7, 1913. Mutusis flew across the Dardanelles. 
112 miles. 


Aug. 17—18, 1913. Hairy Hawker flew around the 
British Isles, 1043 miles in days. 

May 29, 1914. The original Langley Aerodrome was 
flown as a seaplane at Hammonds port, N. Y. 

June 20, 1915 Lieut. P. N. Bellinger raised the 

wot Id's altitude record for seaplanes to 10,000 feet. 

Nov 20, 1916. Ruth Low flew a Curtiss bijilane from 
Chicago to New Yoik m 8 Ins., 55 min., and 35 sec. 

March, 1917. Kalhoriue Stinson flew from San Diego 
to San Francisco in 9 hrs. and 10 nun 

May 15, 1918. First air mail .flight between Now 

York and Washington. 

Sept. 18, 1918, Altitude record brought to 28,000 

feet by Capt. R. W. Schroeder, U. S, A., at Wright 
Field. 

May 18, 1919. First attempt to fly across the At- 
lantic failed when Harry Hawker and McKenzie 
Grieve are forced down beside u steamer after 14^5 
hours of flight. 

May 31, 1919. First tiansntlantic flight completed 

by the U. S. Navy NC~-4, via Ttepassy Bay, Azores, 
and Lisbon, a distance of 4791 miles. 

June 14, 1919. First non-stop flight across the At- 
lantic from St. Johns, N. F , to Clifton, Ireland. 
Flight made by Alcock an<l Brown. 

Feb 27, 1920 Altitude record set at 36,020 feet by 
Major R. W. Schroeder. U. S. A 

June 4, 1920. A duration record of 24 hrs., 19 min., 
7 sec. established by Lieutenants Bossontrol and 
Bernard at Etampes, France. 

Nov 25, 1020. The Pulitzer Trojihy race won by 
Capt. C. 0 Moseley at 178 miles jiei hour. 

Sept. 28. 1921. Lieut John A. Macready sets alti- 
tude record of 40,800 feet. 

Dec. 30-31, 1921. Duration record set at 26 hrs., 
12 mill., 35 sec. by Eddie Stmsou and Lloyd Bert 
rand in nn all-metal p]aiu> 

Oct. 5-6, 1922. Duration lecord set at 35 hrs.. 18 
min , and 35 sec. by Lieutenants Kelley and Mac- 
readv over Rockwell Field, San PraiuMsco 

April 16-17, 1923. Kelley and Macready break their 
duiatiou record by staying up 35 hrs. and 5 min. 

May 2-3, 1923. Kelley and Macready make a non- 
stop, coast-to-ooast flight irom New York to San 
Diego, in 20 hrs. and 50 min 

Nov. 4, 1923. Lieut. A. J. Williams U. S N., bet 
world’s speed record of 266.59 miles per hour. 

May-August, 1924. The U. S. Army “Round the 
World” flight m which westbound crossings of both 
the Atlantic and Pacific were accomphbhed for the 
first time. 

June 23, 1924. Lieut. Russell Maughan, U. S. A., 
flew from New York to San Francisco in 21 hrs. 
and 44 min., making 6 stops. 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 1, 1925. Commander John Rodgers, 
U. S. N., made a distance record of 1730 miles 111 au 
attemjit to fly from San Fuincisco to Honolnlu. 

May 9, 1926. Commander Richard E Byrd, U. S. N., 
and Floyd Bennett flew across the North JNile. 

May 20-21, 1927. The most Kpectacular flight of 

aeronautic history. Charles A, Lindbergh’s flight 
from New York to Pans, 3600 miles. 

June 4-5, ^1927 Olaieuce Cliamherlin with C. A. Le 
vine for a passenger flew from Now York to hlible- 
bon, Germany, 3923 nnleh, non stop. 

June 28-29, 1927 Maitland and ilagonbergcr ; Kan 
Francisco to Hawaii, 2407 miles. 

Juno 29-30, 1927 Byrd, New Voik to Ver sur-Mer, 
France, 3477 miles non stop flight. 

Aug. 16-17, 1927. DoliJ Unco, San Francisco to Hon- 
olulu : won by Arthur Gobcl 2407 iiules. 

March 30, 1928. Major Mario de Bernardi, Tialian 
Air Service, established a woiid’h speed reeoid of 
318 miles per hour. 

April 12-13, 1928. German flyers make the flr.st non- 
stop westward flight across the Atlantic. 

May 21 to June 8, 1928. First flight across the Pa- 
ciflc from Oakland, California, to Btisbane, Aus- 
tralia, by the Southern Orrm, 7135 miles in HI hrs. 
and 19 miu. flying time. 

July 3-4, .1928. Del Prete and Perraiiin, Italian fly- 
ers, established a distance record of 4466 niiU*K in a 
non-stop flight from Europe to South Ainerira. 

Aug. 20, 1928, Arthur (tohel and Finny Tucker flew 
from Los Angeles* to Curtiss Ficdd in IH hrs., 58 min. 

Jan. 1-7, 1929, The U. S. \nn> I*’okker C-2 mono 
plane. Question Mark, made a duiatiou record, rt- 
fueling in the air, of l.io hrs.. 40 mm . 14 sec. 

Feb, 4-5, 1929. Capt, Frank M. Hawkes and Cscar 
B. Grubb beat Arthur Goiiel’s ri'coid from Los An 
geles to Curtiss Field Fiy cutting down the time to 
18 hrs., 21 min., and .59 see., using a Loi'kheed 
plane equipped with tho N* A. 0. A. cowling just 
developed at Langley Field. 

May 8, 1929. Lieut. Apollo Soucek, U. S. N., made a 
new altitude record of 30,100 feet at Washington, 
D. 0. 

May 19-26, 1929. Airplane Fort Worth flying above 
Fort ‘Worth, Tex., made an endurance record ol 
172 hrs., 32 min., refueling 17 times. 
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June 13-14, 1929. Prench Bernard monoplane Yel- 
low Bird with 12 -cylinder Hispano Suiza engine 
with aviators Jean Assolant. Rene Lefevre, and 
Armeno Lotti, Jr., and a stowaway, flew from Old 
Orchard, Me., to Comillas, Spam, 3128 miles, in 
29 hrs., 52 min. on a nonstop flight to Pans. 

June 27-29, 1929. Capt. Frank M. Hawks made a 
round trip trans-contmental flight from Roosevelt 
Field to Los Angeles and return in 44 hrs., 3 min., 
2 sec. ; actual flying time, 36 hrs., 48 min., 48 sec. 
He made an East- West record of 19 hrs., 10 min , 
and 32 see , and West-East record of 17 hrs., 38 
min., and 16 sec. 

July 2-9, 1929. Refueling endurance record of 264 
hrs. 44 min., made by L. W. Mendell and R. S. 
Reinhart in Buhl sesqui plane with ^Vhirlwind en- 
gine at Culver City, Calif. 

July 8—10, 1929. Roger Q. Williams and Capt. 

Lew'is A Yancey In a nonstop flight to Rome from 
Old Orchard, Me., landed at Santander, Spain, with 
fuel tanks# exhausted, and after refilling proceeded 
to Borne. 

Around-the-World Flights of 1924. In 
1924 a number of important attempts to fly 
around the world were organized, and repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France started on carefully organized trips, 
meeting with varying degrees of success, but 
all contributing to the development and knowl- 
edge of the conditions of long distance flying. 
On Mar. 17, 1024, the United States Army Air 
Service started its flight around the world with 
an itinerary measuring between 25,000 and 26,- 
000 miles. This flight started at Santa Monica, 
Calif,, and extended north to Seattle and thence 
along the coast to Alaska, thence to Japan, from 
which it was continued to China, India, and the 
Mediterranean. Extensive preparations had 
been made for this trip, and the airplanes and 
engines employed wore all American in design, 
material, and construction, built by the Douglas 
Company of Santa Monica. 

The first part >.\t the flight was made along 
the coast to Seattle with incidental stops 
en route, and on April 6, the four world cruisers 
oificially started from Seattle flying to Prince 
Bupert, B. C. On April 10 they proceeded to Sit- 
ka, Alaska, and on April 13 they flew directly to 
Seward, Three of the ships flying from Seward 
reached Chignik, a distance of 450 miles, but 
Major Martin’s plane failed to arrive, and the ex- 
pedition was temporarily checked. Bad weather 
and other difficulties also delayed the flight in 
Alaska. On May 10 word was received that 
Major Martin and Sergeant Harvey had safely 
reached Port Moller, an isolated point on the 
Bering Sea shore of the Alaskan Peninsula, hav- 
ing wrecked their ship while flying in a fog on 
April 30. 

The remaining three cruisers, under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, flew 011 May 9 
from Nazan to Chicagoir on the Island at Attu, 
a distance of 530 miles, which marked the com- 
pletioh of the first of the seven divisions into 
which the grand journey of 27,000 miles was 
divided. On June 3 Lieutenant Smith, in com- 
mand of the sfiuadron successfully reached Japan, 
and on June ‘26 the American aviators were at 
Calcutta, where wheels were substituted for 
floats, motors changed, and new wings fitted. 
Leaving Calcutta on July 1, they flew across 
India and on to Constantinople. On July 13, 
they left Bucharest, and with a stop for luncheon 
at Budapest, reached Vienna at 3 p.m. Leaving 
Vienna the following day, they arrived at Paris 
in time to participate in the observance of the 
French national holiday commemorating the Fall 
of the Bastille. London was reached on July 16. 
The following day Brough was reached, and after 
repairs departure was made for Kirkwall. On 


August 2, Lieutenant Nelson made Hornafjord, 
but Lieutenant \\ ado was forced down by motor 
trouble and his plane wrecked. 

The flight was foiitinued by Smith and Nelson 
by way of reeland, wheie they picked up the 
Italian world aviator, Locatolli, who was given 
permission by the authorities in Washington to 
accompany Smith and Nelson. From Fredriks- 
dahl to Ivigtut and from Ivigtut to ley Tickle, 
Labrador, seemed a short safe distance in com- 
parison with the dangers safely passed. The 
fliers arrived there August 31. The flight down 
the Atlantic coast, tlienco west to the Pacific 
coast, to return to the starting point at Seattle 
was literally a triumphal tour. 

Lindbergh's Flight. Shortly after success- 
ful flights by Byrd and Amundsen to the North 
Pole in the spring of 1926 (see Polar Explora- 
tion), Raymond Orteig, a wealthy Paris hotel 
owner and a former resident of the United States, 
offered a prize of $25,000 to the crew of the first 
airplane to make a non-stop flight from Paris to 
New York or from New York to Paris. The im- 
mediate effect of this offer was the awakening of 
an intense but friendly rivalry between the air- 
men of the two countries to see which could first 
accomplish the feat. 

A French flyer, Capt. Een4 Fonck, was the 
first to make the attempt, but his large, especially 
constructed airplane crashed on the takeoff from 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island, N. Y., and in the 
wreck and iire two of the crew were killed. Then 
in April, 1027, Lieut. Commander Noel Davis 
and Lieut. S. H. Wooster met their death in the 
Amoricaji Legion, which they were flight-testing 
for the oversea trip. 

At this time, Charles A. Lindbergh, twenty-five 
years old, was in the factory of the Ryan Air- 
ways, Inc. watching the construction of the cabin 
monoplane, of St. Louis, in which he was 

to make his memorable flight. Then followed 
news of the accident of Lieut. Commander Richard 
E. Byrd and his pilot Floyd Bennett, Lieut. 
George 0. Noville and Anthony G. Fokker, in 
testing their Fokker monoplane America, built 
for the ti ansatlantic flight. In this accident, 
Bennett was put out of the race definitely by a 
broken leg and Byrd received an injury to his 
wrist preventing his flying for three or four 
weeks. 

On May 7, 1927, the famous French war ace, 
Capt. Charles Nungesser, and Maj. Franejois 
Coli got away from Le Bourget Field near Pans 
for an East to West attempt. False news was 
spread in Paris the next day that the French 
flyers had successfully completed the trip and 
the whole nation went wild with joy. This joy 
was short lived, however, because the flyers failed 
to arrive and although a careful search of the 
land^ and water along the proposed route was 
carried out by the governments and airmen of 
both countries, no trace of them was ever found. 

In the meantime, Clarence Chamberlin, who 
had attracted public attention by establishing a 
world’s eiiduiaiice record in a Bellanca-designed 
nioiio])lane called the Columbia, had been financed 
by Charles A. Levine and Guiseppe M. Bella nca, 
officers of the Columbia Aircraft Coiporation, 
for an attempt for the prize. Mr. Levine was to 
accompany Chamberlin as a passenger, but the 
start had been delayed to see how the French 
flyers made out and by trouble over the contrae- 
tiiral relations of Levine and Chamberlin, Acosta, 
and Bertrand, with whom he had been negotiat- 
ing for the trip. 
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This was the situation when Lindbergh ar- 
rived at Roosevelt Field on May 12, 1927, having 
llown from San JDiego to St. Louis and from 
St. Louis to New York, the 950 inilea of the 
latter hop being completed in 8 hours and 25 
minutes, part of the way through a thunder 
storm. 


aeronautics to the fore as one of America's gi'cat- 
est commercial interests with the result that eoin- 
mercial activity in the year following was more 
than doubled. 

OFFICIAL WORLD RECORDS RECOGNIZED 
BY THE F. A. I. 


The same day that Liiid])orgh reached the 
starting point, Commander Byrd’s plane left Haa- 
brouck Heights, N. J., for the scene and then fol- 
lowed a week of preparation for the trip, anxious 
search for the missing French flyers and the 
scanning of weather reports by the crews of the 
Columbm, the America, and the Hpirtt of 8t, 
Louis, all codpeiating in a spirit of friendly 
rivalry. 

When Lindbergh announced that he was to at- 
tempt the flight alone, the American public was 
astonished hut the astonishment soon turned to 
admiration and ho became the prime favorite in 
the race. Just before midnight on May 20, Lind- 
bergh made a sudden decision to bo off. His 
machaiiics were instructed to give the Spirit of 
8t, Louis a final grooming while he hurried for a 
brief sleep. He was up again at 2 o'clock, the 
airplane was laslied to a truck and hauled to 
the runway down which Rend Fonck’s Sikorsky 
plane had run to its fatal crash only a few 
months before. 

After a long wait, the tanks were filled with 
451 gallons of gasoline, 145 gallons more than the 
jilane had ever lifted before and Lindbergh, with 
five sandwiches for food, a letter of introduction 
to Ambassador Herrick in Paris in his pocket, 
together with a return steamer ticket and a 
little expense money, was ready to start. Then 
followed a tense interval for the five hundred 
people who assembled in the rain to see the start. 
As the plane gathered headway down the run- 
way, it seemed doubtful of taking off, hut with 
only a few feet to spare, it just did manage to 
lift. Then followed a narrow escape from colli- 
sion with a tractor lying directly in the path, 
and then a close margin clearing some tele])hone 
wires, but at last the Spirit of 8t» Louis was in 
the clear and on its way. 

Bad weather was encountered on the way but 
the trip of approximately 3<)00 miles was accom- 
plished successfully in about 33 hours. 

There had been considerable doubt as to the 
reception Lindbergh would receive if he arrived 
in Paris. The situation had been made more 
tense by the circulation of an altogether false 
rtimor that Nungesscr and Coli had been led to 
their doom through false American weather re- 
]>ort8. Ill their enthusiasm for the daring of 
the young American aviator, the French people, 
however, forgot any grievances and the reception 
accorded him was the largest and most enthusias- 
tic ever offered a private citizen anywhere in the 
world. 

Throiighont the exciting days that followed, 
Liudbovgh's bearing and conduct were such that 
he endeared himself to the entire world and ac- 
complished more toward restoring friendly feel- 
ing toward America than could have been accom- 
plished in years of diplomatic effort through the 
usual channels. Thus, a flight which started 
as a competition for a prize ended as an event 
of very great international importance. 

Another important effect of this flight and of 
those of Byrd and Chamberlin which followed, 
was the awakening of the American people to a 
genuine interest in aeronautics. This flight and 
the work which Lindbergh continued brought 


(May 1.5, 1920) 

Airplanes returning to the point of departure 
without refueling. 

Duration, Johann, Hisztios, and Wilhem Zim- 
merman (Germany), Junkers W-33 Junkers 
LV, 280 h.p., at Dessau, July 5, 6, 7, 1028, G5 hrs. 
25 nuns. 

Distance (Closed circuit). Arturo Ferrarin 
and Carlo del Prete (Italy), Savoia-Maichetti 
S-fi4, Fiat A-22. Course Casalc dei Prati, Tone 
Flaria, Kara, d’Anzio, May 31, June 1-2, 1028. 
766(5.6 kms. (4763.7 miles). 

Distance {Airline). Arturo Ferrarin and Carlo 
del Prete (Italy), Savoia-Marchetti 
Fiat, 550 h.p. Rome to Touros, Brazil, July 3- 
4-5 1928, 7188 kms. (4460 miles). 

Altitude. Lieut. Apollo Soiicok, U. S. N. 
( United States) Wright Apache, Pratt k Whit- 
ney Wasp, supercharged, 425 h.p. Anacostia, D, 
a, May 8, 1920, 30,190 ft. 

Maximum Speed. Warrant Officer Bonnett 
(France), Ferbois Monoplane, Hispaiio Suiza, 
550 h.p., at Istrca, France, Doc. 11, 1924, 448,171 
kilometers (278.480 miles) per hour. 

SPEED FOB SPECIFIF.D DISTANCE WITHOUT 
PAYLOAD 

Speed for 100 Jcilometers. Lieut. Cyrus Bettis, 
U. S. A. B. (United States), Cuitiss U3C-1, 
Curtiss V-MOO, 600 h.p. Mitchel field, Oct. 12, 
1925, 401.279 kilometers (249,342 miles) per 
hour. 

Speed for 500 Kilometers. Sadi LeCoiiite 
(France), Nieuport to Dclage, Itispano Suiza 
500 h.p., at Istres, Juno 23, 1924, 306.696 kilome- 
ters (190.567 miles) per hour. 

Speed for 1000 hilomclers. Fernand Lasne 
(France), Nieuport to Dclage, 42(J-1 llispano 
Suiza, 500 h.p., Ela]nj)es, Aug. 29, 1925. 248- 
292 kilonioters (154.293 miles) per hour. 

Speed for 2000 kilometers. Fernand Lasne 
(France), Nieiipoit to Dolage, 42C-1, Hispano 
Suiza, 500 h.p., Ktampes, Sept. 12, 1925, 218.759 
kilometers (135.930 miles) per hour. 

Speed for 5000 kilometers. Arturo Ferrarin 
(Italy), and Carlo del Prete, Savoia-Marchetti, 
8-64, Fiat A-22. Course, Casale dei Prato, 
Torre, Flaria. Fara, d’Anzio, May 31, June 12, 
1928, 139.177 kilometers (86.479 miles) per 
hour. 

Air Mail. One of the earliest suggested ap- 
plications of the airplane was to the transporta- 
tion of mail and small yiackagea where time was 
an important consideration. This was attempted 
spasmodically before the World War, and during 
that conflict, airplanes were employed to transmit 
dispatches and various arlieles or small freiglit. 
In the United States during the War, there was 
inaugurated, on May 15, 1018, a regular air- 
mail service between Washington and New York, 
which functioned for a year with a jierformanee 
of 92.73 per cent, carrying 7.720,840 letters with 
revenues from the sale of airplane mail stainjis 
amounting to .*^1 59,700. as against a cost of serv- 
ice of $137,900.06. This air mail was started 
by the United States Army aviators, but on 
Aug. 10, 1918, it was turned over to the Post 
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Office Department, by which all such activities 
were subsequently conducted. On May 15, 1910, 
the Cleveland-Chicago air route was established, 
and on July 1 of the same year New York and 
Cleveland were connected, the combined service 
making possible a substantial reduction of the 
time of transmission for letters between these 
centres, enabling them to catch mail trains, or 
advancing them over mail-train time. On July 
18, 1010, the rate on airplane mail was reduced 
to $.02 an ounce, the regular first-class rate; 
from that time, the air mail was on the same 
basis as other means of transportation. In Eu- 
rope also, a beginning was made in aerial mail 
service, and during the British railway strike 
of 1019, mail was carried hy airplane. The first 
regular French aerial postal service was in- 
augurated, Nov. 10, 1019, when mail was trans- 
ported to England from Boiirget, near Paris, and 
service was maintained between that place and 
Hounslow near J-ondon. On longer and shorter 
routes, air-mail linos were established. 

On Sept. 8, 1920, the first transcontinental 
mail left Mincola Field near New York City, 
reaching Marina Field near San Francisco on 
September 11. This was made possible hy the 
establishnnnt of definite routes or stages with 
ddpOts at the change points, and while through 
mail was not carried as a regular thing, the 
ordinary mail was advanced wherever possible. 

In 192.3 United States mails were carried un- 
der contract between Seattle and Victoria, B. C., 
on Puget Sound; from New Orleans, La., along 
the coast by the Gulf Coast Air Line; and in 
Alaska, between Fairbanks and McGrath, wlierc 
the airplane was given a thorough and success- 
ful test in competition with dog sleds for the 
transportation of local mails. 

The transcontinental mail service at first was 
not a through service but aimed to advance the 
railway mail over the various stages and thus 
cut down the actual time of transportation ma- 
terially. So regular and reliable was this serv- 
ice, that in the week ending Aug. 25, 1023, tests 
were made showing the practicability of a di- 
rect 28-hour service between the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts by relays of mail planes flying 
both day and night over a distance of 2680 miles. 
These night flights, which made continuous inove- 
ineiit of the mails possible, were made on the 
specially equipped and lighted airway between 
Chicago and Cheyenne, and it was shown con- 
clusively that direct service between New York 
and San Francisco could be maintained as soon 
as authorized by Congress, which action came in 
the following year. 

Under authority provided by Congress in the 
sjiring of 1924, the Postofiice Department was em- 
powered to establish a transcontinental mail 
which would permit direct transportation from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. For this 
service, there was established a graded charge 
ranging from $.08 to $.24, the country being 
divided into zones, as from New York to Chi- 
cago, Chicago to Cheyenne, and Cheyenne to San 
Francisco. The airplanes used in the test flights 
of 102.3 to determine the feasibility of a regular 
through mail service from coast to coast used 
night flying for this service along with special 
planes of new types. The illuminated airways 
were available for regular mail work, which was 
begun on July 1, 1924. On May 1, 1929, night 
transcontinental air service between New York 
and San Francisco was established on a 31 hour 
schedule from field to field. 


By the end of 1927, air-mail routes had been 
extended to reach almost every part of the United 
States. Additional routes were Boston to ,New 
York, Chicago to St. Loui.s, Chicago to Dallas, 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, Pasco to Elko, 
Detroit to Cleveland, Detroit to Chicago, Seattle 
to Los Angeles, Chicago to Twin Cities, Atlanta 
to Miami, Cleveland to Pittsburgh, Cheyenne to 
Pueblo, Seattle to Victoria, New Orleans to Pilot- 
town, Cleveland to Louisville, Detroit to Grand 
Bapids, and New Vork to Atlanta. 

By this time also, all of the mail routes were 
operated by private concerns, this having been 
made possible by the Kelly Act passed liy Con- 
gres.s in 1926, which aiitliorized the Postmaster 
General to contract with private parties for this 
service. The government through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce continued marking and 
lighting airways, and the system as now devel- 
oped is very extensive. 

Statistics show that the United Stales leads all 
other countries of the world in miles flown in 
transport operations. This showing is made pos- 
^sible only through the extensive develoi)ment of 
the air-mail service, as both Germany and France 
surpass the United States in the number of pas- 
sengers carried. This difference in development 
is due primarily to the fact that the European 
countries have granted subsidies to the opera- 
tors, which have enabled them to carry passengers 
at rates sufficiently low to attract the traffic. 
The well-established American policy of requiring 
every industry to develop with no direct govern- 
ment help has made it necessary for the operators 
in the United States to seek loads which would 
pay a higher rate per pound. Mail and express 
meet the situation, with the result that the 
carrying of iiassengers is a secondary considera- 
tion and the United States lags far behind 
Europe in this activity. 

At the end of 1928, there were 15,128 miles of 
airways in the United States, two-thirds of that 
mileage lighted and otherwise equipped for night 
flying. There were 32 air-line companies operat- 
ing on regular daily schedules, the mail planes 
alone flying a total average of 27,848 miles every 
24 hours. In 1 926 there had been only 19 opera- 
tors, in 1927 the number had grown to 24, and 
the operating companies had grown considerably 
in size and were in a much better financial posi- 
tion. In 1928 the air lines had 294 transport 
planes in service which flew a total of 10,472,024 
miles as compared to 5,242,839 miles in 1927. 
The doubled mileage was accompanied by a 300 
per cent increase in mail poundage, and a 400 
per cent increase in the number of passengers 
carried on regularly scheduled service. In 1928 
the transport planes carried 3,672,059 pounds of 
mail, and 52,934 passengers. Express business 
also bad a healthy jerowth, and proposed cobpera- 
tion with transconwnental railways to offer com- 
bined rail and air service gave promise of a still 
further increase in passenger traffic. Schedules 
for 48-hour service between New York and Los 
Angeles were announced in the summer of 1929. 

Legislation in the United States. Prior 
to the enactment of the Air Commerce Act 
in May, 1926, there had been in the United 
States no national laws and very few State 
laws governing aeronautical activities. This 
lack of government control and direction prob- 
ably retarded progress considerably, because the 
public could not reasonably be expected to con- 
sider the war surplus airplanes and motors, with 
which they were invited to fly, as being reason- 
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ably safe, especially in view of the fact that 
no standard of air-worthiness was established 
by wjiich they could judge the safety of the air- 
plane, and no examination of the pilot or license 
for him was required, by which his ability to 
handle the machine could be judged. 

The Air Commerce Act very effectively 
remedied this situation. The National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics summarizes the act 
as follows: 

This act provides the legislative cornerstone for tho 
dovelopmont of commercial aviation in America. It 
establishes certain fundamental princiijlcs, to govern 
the relation of the Federal Government to the whole 
problem of aiding the development of commcreial avia- 
tion in America on a sound basis. Tho art asserts 
the doctrine of Federal Sovereignty in the air over the 
lands and waters of the United States, to the exclusion 
of foreign nations. It asserts under the commerce 
laws of the Constitution the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to regulate interstate air codimerce. It au- 
thorizes the designation of nirwajs iiy the Federal 
Government, and compels adherence to a single set of 
Federal flying rules on the part of all who use such 
airways, regardless of whether they are engaged^ in 
interstate or intrastate air commerce, or jirivate flying. 
It authorizes Federal lighting systems along airways, 
and the Federal establishment and Tnainlenunce of, 
emergency landing fields. It authorizes the transfer 
of tho postal airways, including oinergeney landing 
fields, to the jurisdiction of tlio department of Oom- 
morce, and the transfer of the Postal Air force or 
terminal facilities to the jurisdiction of the municipal- 
ities concerned, under arrangemeuts siiliject to tho 
approval of tho President. It eonferaplates the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of airports by the municipal- 
ities concerned, under arrangements subject to the 
compulsory registration of aircraft engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and for the optional registration of 
other aircraft. It provides for the periodic examina- 
tion and rating of airmen serving in connection with 
registered aircraft. It nrovidos for the emergency use 
of e.xisting govenimentnl facilities, extends the applica- 
tion of existing laws to foreign air traffic, and in short, 
imposes upon the administrative ofllcer concerned — tho 
Secretary of Commerce — the duty of fostering the de- 
velopment of air commerce in the United States. 

The act also authorized the appointment of an 
Assistant Secretary of Comniorce for Aero- 
nautics, and thus the Aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce came into being. 

In carrying out the intentions of the act, the 
establishment of aids to navigation was delegated 
to the Lighthouse Service, and the mai)ping of 
airways to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. To 
consolidate research woi-k, a Hpeeial acb’onautics 
division was established in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and a new organization built up to check 
the structural safety of Hying equipment and to 
determine the ability of pilots applying for 
licenses under the aet. 

Other important legislation affecting aSronau- 
tics enacted by the 09tli Congress were 
the five-year aircraft procurinneut acts for the 
Army and Navy. With a programme outlined 
in advance, manufacturers were less reluctant 
to proceed with expansion plans, and the 
stabilization of the industrji was materially 
aided. 

Aerial Photography. During the War, the 
observers in airplanes ilying ov’cr the enemy lines 
early proceeded to take pliotographs which 
gave an adequate representation of tho terrain 
below. These photographs were very valuable 
both to the high commands and to the fire con- 
trol officers of the various batteries, and it did 
not take long to develop the work on a sys- 
tematic basis as a means of adding to the in- 
formation contained on tho military maps. 
After the close of liostilities, it was realized that 
photography from airplanes had valuable scien- 
tific and commercial apj)lications, and accord- 
ingly a number of the government bureaus pro- 
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eeeded to employ airplanes and photographers in 
coast and topographical surveys and mapping 
for rapid reconnoissance examinations of new 
country. It was found also that jihotographs 
made from airplanes afforded an extraordinary 
picture of a wide range of territory, and in ad- 
dition to maps and topographic studies such 
photographs of water fronts, terminals, factory 
sites, and other similar objects for industrial 
uses in connection with engineering and con- 
struction purposes were in increasing demand. 
Substantial iniprov’ements were made in the ap- 
jiaratiis, and a new film magazine was designed 
which permitted aerial enlargements on a more 
efficient basis. There also was developed in 
1022 what was known as a hypersensitized 
panchromatic film several times faster than the 
film first used, and this contributed to the success 
and character of the pictures. 

Other Applications. In the United States, 
the various government agents were quite willing 
to make extensive experiments with tho air- 
planes for various purposes when the machines 
could be placed at their disposal. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its war against various 
in.scct pests, has distributed powdered calcium 
arsonato over cotton plants from an airplane 
flying at heights of 25 to 50 feet. This dusting 
of the cotton plants with calcium arsenate 
has worked effectively to destroy the boll weevil 
and has been found very practical. The gypsy 
moth was attacked in soniowhai similar experi- 
ments carried on with a motor balloon, while in 
the Philippines, a plague of locusts was handled 
ill the same manner. The patrol of the forests 
by airplanes during the dry season, as in some 
of the Pacific States, proved a very efficient way 
to detect incipient fires; a report by radio tele- 
phone would immediately bring the matter to 
the attention of the nearest forest ranger or 
fire-fighting force. 

International Aeronautic Federation. On 
Oct. 14, 390o, the International Aeronautic Fed- 
eration ( Federation Aeronautique Internationale, 
F,A.l,) was formed, for the purpose of record- 
ing aeronautic jierformances throughout the 
world and soon became the sole international 
authority in aeronautic sport. The authority of 
this body in aeronautic sport and technical inat- 
ters is recognized and duly enforced by the na- 
tional alb’o clubs or aeronautic associations of 
tho leading countries. The headquarters of the 
F.A,I. are in Paris, France. It.<5 representative 
in the United States is the National Aeronautic 
Association. 

National Aeronautic Association, On Oct. 
12, 3922, the National Aeronautic Association 
was formed at Detroit, principally to “foster, 
encourage, and advance the science of aeronautics 
and all kindred and allied sciences.” This na- 
tional body maintains its headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is the national representative 
of the International Ai*ronautic Federation 
transmitting to the headquarters of that body 
for approval records and other matters requiring 
international sanction. 

Aeronautic Chamber of ' Commerce. In 
1921 there was also established, with headquar- 
ters in New York City, the Ac‘ronautic Chamlier 
of Commerce of America, made up of persons, 
firms, and corjjoraiions engaged in the business 
of manufacturing, buying, selling, and dealing 
in aircraft motors and aircraft parts and acces- 
sories of every kind, and to advance in general 
aeronautical industry and commerce. In addi- 
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tion to various activities of a purely commercial 
nature, this organization in 1919 began the pub- 
lication of Aircraft Year Books, authoritative 
annuals which soon established themselves as in- 
valuable to the student of aeronautical prog- 
ress. 
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Edwaicls and Tymms, Commercial Air Transport, 
(London, 1926) ; Thomas, AMal Transport 
(London, 1920) ; Hanks, International Airports 
(New York, 1929) ; Woolley and Hill, Airplane 
Transportation (Hollywood, Calif,, 1929); 
Black, Transport Aviation (New York, 1926); 
and Civil Airports and Airways (New York, 
1929); Bennett, Aviation; Its Commercial and 
Financial Aspects (New York, 1929). 

Military Aviation. — Lanchester, Aircraft iri 
Warfare (London and New York, 1916); 
‘'Squadron-Leader,” Basic Principles of Air War- 
fare (London, 1927); Touhnin, Air Service, A. 
E. F., lUlH (New York, 1927) ; Sherman, Air 
Warfare (New York, 1920) ; Mitchell, Our Air 
Force (New Yoik, 1921) ; Stewart, The Strategy 
and Tadics of Air Fighting (New York, 1925). 

Airships. — Burgess, Airship Design (New 
York, 1927); Blakeinore and Pagon, Pressure 
Airships (New York, 1927); Ijehmann and 
Mingos, The Zeppelins (New York, 1927) ; 
Lewitt, The Rigid Airship (London, 1925) ; 
Schuette, editor, Der Luftschiffbau Schiitie- 
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Lanz, 1000—2$ (Munich, 1926); Duerr, Fuen- 
fundzwanzig Jahre Zeppelin Luftsohiffbau (Ber- 
lin, 1925). 

Balloons. — Chandler and Diehl, Balloon and 
Airship Gases (New York, 1926); Upson and 
Chandler, Free and Captive Balloons (New York, 
1926). 

Engines. — ^Marks, The Airplane Engine (New 
York, 1922) ; Judge, Automobile and Aircraft 
Engines (London, 1921); Jones, Insley, Cald- 
well, and Kohr, Aircraft Power Plants (New 
York, 1926) ; Dyke, Aircraft Engine Instructor 
(Chicago, 1928). 

Elementary Aeronautics. — ^Klemin, If you 
Want to Fly (New York, 1928) ; Pag4, Modem 
Aircraft (New York, 1927) ; Shaw, Textbook on 
Aeronautics (London, 1919) ; Yaney, Aerial 
Navigation and Meteorology (2d ed., New York, 
1929). 

Annuals. — Aircraft Year Book, annuals be- 
ginning with 1919 (New York). A useful sum- 
mary of the world’s progress and invaluable in 
its discussion of American developments; Jane, 
All the World's Aircraft (London) ; Air Annual 
of the British Empire (London, 1929) : American 
Aircraft Directory (New York, 1927) ; and 
Who^s Who in American Aeronautics (New York, 
1922, 1925, and 1928). 

Periodicals . — “Aeronautics,*' in Transactions 
of the American Societjj of Mechanical Engineers 
(New York) ; the British Aeronautics Advisory 
Committee Reports and Memoranda (London, 
1919-1929); the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, Annual Reports (Washington 
1915-29) and Technical Reports (1916-29) ; 
Bulletins of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics (New York) ; 
Aviation (New York) ; Aero Digest (New 
York) ; Society of Automotive Engineers Jour- 
nal (New York) ; Aviation Engineering (New 
York) ; U, 8. Air Service (Washington, D. <D.) ; 
National Aeronautical Assn. Review (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) ; The Royal Aeronautical Society 
Journal (London) ; Flight (London) ; The Aero- 
plane (London) ; UArophile (Paris) ; Bul- 
letin du Federation Aeronautique Interna- 
tionale (Paris); La Technique Aeronautique 
(Paris) ; VIndicateur Aerien (Paris) ; Revue de 
rindustrie Automobile et Aeronautique (Paris) ; 
Technique Automobile et Aerienne (Paris) ; 
Revue juridique Internationale de la locomotive 
aerienne (Paris) ; L'Air (Paris) ; La Conqu$ie 
de I* Air (Brussels); Lufifahrt (Berlin); Zeit- 
schrift fiir Flvgfechnik und Moiorlufischiffahrt 
(Berlin); Illustrierie Flug-Woche (Leipzig); 
WissenscJiafilichen GeseUschaft fur Lufifahrt, 
Behichte, und Abhandlungen (Munich); Flugs- 
pdrt (Frankfort). 

See Internal Combustion Engines; 
Physics ; Bombing of Vessels by Aircraft; 
Strategy and Tactics; World War. 

J9SSTHETICS. In this as in most other 
sciences of man, the empirical and the metaphys- 
ical are so intermingled that scarcelj[ a writer 
can be found who does not at one point or an- 
other confound the two. The modern tendency 
is to reject metaphysical interpretations and to 
concentrate upon the positive scientific aspects 
of problems. Since the beginning of the World 
War, the philosophic school of iBsthetics has been 
represented by Bosanquet and Croce. Both of 
these men, with somewhat varying viewpoints, 
made the idea of the beautiful into a drapeau 
or standard around which to orient much, if not 
all, of the activity of life. Bosanquet stressed 
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chiefly the Greek notion of contemplation, in 
which the finite hein^ finds a brief but ineffable 
union with the eternal and the absolute. Croce’s 
conception rellected more the dynamic and active 
asi)eet of {esthetic experience; he made all art 
and even the enjoyineiit of art consist in the ex- 
pression of an intuition. This intuition, it may 
be explained, is really nothing more than the act 
of judgment or perception in so far as it affirms, 
perceiv’^es, or creates a unity. The aesthetic expe- 
rience, according to both Boaanquet and Croce, 
is created by the perceiving subject; created en- 
tirely, accoiding to Croce; created by the mind 
in an act of union with a reality which he docs 
not completely control, in the more Platonic con- 
ception of the Tiritisli philosopher. 

The philosophic view of {esthetics deliberately 
ignores the more empirical problems as to what 
makes a specific object beautiful. This line of 
attack has been taken up by the psychologists 
and sociologists of {esthetics. In psychology, the 
effort was made for a long time to run down the 
{esthetic experience by experimentally confront- 
ing the state of mind with the laboratory stimuli 
of different aesthetic qualities. Out of this ap- 
proach has come the notion of empathy, what the 
Germans call Einfuhlung, or .sympathetic at- 
tribution of qualities to an object. H. G. flart- 
man [Mnihehes: A Critical Theory of Art, 
1010) and R. Hainan (“5inr llcgrfindung der 
JEJathetik,” ydach. fiir ASathetic, 1015), both at- 
tempt to determine the fundamental basis of the 
(esthetic experience. Researches into the psychol- 
ogy of aesthetics have been continued along more 
literary, less rigidly experimental lines. Among 
those who worked in this field may be named 
Langfiold, Marshall, and C. K. Ogden. For a 
discussion of the psychological approach to 
aesthetics, see C. E. Whitmore, American Journal 
of Psychology, 1027. 

The sociological approach to aesthetics was 
prevalent in the writings of the French aestheti- 
cians. What they attempted to do was to treat 
aesthetic plienoraena in much the same way that 
modern scholarship treats moral and religious 
customs, as a function of the: changing society. 
This approach ha^s yielded more results in connec- 
tion with literature and architecture than with 
the fine arts. Wc come here to the question of 
motifs, which are the carriers, as it were, of the 
{j»sthetio emotion. There can be no doubt that 
these motifs are responsive to social changes. 
A corollary more or loss im])roperly deduced from 
this fact is that art and literature should be used 
as vehicles for social and moral propaganda. 
This view was largely championed by political 
radicals and others interested in morally re- 
forming or rcvolutioni^sing society. In Soviet 
Russia, it may be noted, the revolutionary con- 
ception of art and culture was carried to an ex- 
treme. The attempt was made to create a special 
culture representative of the proletariat — the 
so-called prole Ifcult. The absurdity of the pro- 
gramme became apparent even to such men as 
Trot.sky, who in 1023 threw all his influence 
against the movements In times of social stress, 
it is also to be expected that art would be used 
as an agent for the conservation of values. This 
tendency was manifested in practically all coun- 
tries. In America, the group headed by Irving 
Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, and Stuart P. Sher- 
man expounded a certain variety of classical hu- 
manism, which was to serve as a bulwark against 
the .subversive influences of social romanticism. 
In France, the jealous courting of the muses by 


rival social factions was to be seen in the clash 
of the Action Frangaise group with the writers 
of advanced opinions affiliated with tlie Clarte 
movement. From a reaction against the at- 
tempts to drag aesthetics into the jiolitics of the 
right and the politics of the left developed a ic- 
crudescence of the ivory tower conception of art. 
The Creed of an Esthete was loudly proclaimed 
in England and America by such men as Clivo 
Bell and I./eo Stein. Such manifestoes were met 
by the iconoclastic fire of Bernard Shaw, who 
knew hotter than most radicals how to synthe- 
size art and social idealism without disobeying 
the dictates of good sense. An interesting side- 
light on the philosophic aspects of this problem 
is provided in a prize memoir sulmiittod by 
Charles I^alo to the French Academy of IMoral 
and Political Science. To the question whether 
art can emancipate itself from morality, M. Lalo 
replied that they ought to live together in Pla- 
tonic. friendship. The union is difficult, but it 
is also necessary and unavoidable. 

No exposition of modern {esthetics can ho re- 
garded as complete without a discussion of 
psychoanalysis. The doctrines of ])sychoanalysis 
contain gleanings fiom a number of philosoi>hie.s. 
In their cmphasi.s on the will to live and tlie 
oxpiession of the unconscious, they are linked up 
with Nietzsche, von Hartmann,' Schopenhauer, 
and their various intellectual ancos.tors. But be- 
sides those conscious philosophical elements, 
there is in psychoanalysis a subconscious tend- 
ency, to use a Freudian term, to view all tilings 
from the point of view of the psychiatrist. The 
therapeutic value of art was recognized as caily 
as the days of Aristotle; in a vaguer manner, the 
relation of art to the pathological expressions 
of the sex instinct was also perceived. The dis- 
tinct and daring originality of psychoanalysis 
lies in the fusion. of these scattered intuitions 
into a more or less coherent system. Art, ac- 
cording to Pfister’s version of psychoanalytic 
doctrine, is the expression or sublimation of in- 
hibited tendencies. By the act of objectification, 
the artist gets relief from his emotional suf- 
ferings. This theory at once accounts for the 
prevalent preoccupation of art, jiarticularly tlie 
literary arts, with sexual themes ; for there is no 
doubt that in civilized society, it is the sex in- 
stinct rather than the food and slid ter instinct 
which because of its imperiousness must needs be 
restrained. 

From the point of view of the psycliiatrist, 
who must take the biological categories for 
granted, it is inevitable that art should he re- 
garded as a biological safety-valve. But this is 
obviously not the whole story. The instincts and 
tendencies which the psycliiatrist accepts as 

f iven, the philosopher would call into question. 

'reud himself, when in his philosophic moments 
he transforms all tendencies into derivatives of 
the great Inbido, becomes a metaphysician and, 
as such, must take all the risks of metaphysics. 
The Libido cannot have a concrete sexual sig- 
nification ; it becomes the Eros of Plato, the will 
to live of Schopenhauer, the intellectual lorn of 
Cod of Spinoza, But these conceptions are be- 
yond the realm of empirical science, although 
they make the shortcomings of that science com- 
prehensible. 

Bibliograplhy. G. P, Adams, Idealism and 
the modem Age (1919); Irving Babbitt, Rous- 
seau and Romanticism (1919) ; B. Bosanquot, 
Three Lectures on JSJstheiics (1916) ; L. E. Bud- 
den, An Introduction to the Theory of ArcMiee- 
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ture (1923); Rhys Carpenter, The bathetic 
Basis of Greek Art of the Fifth and Fourth 
Centuries (1921) ; Benedetto Croce, The Essence 
of Aesthetics (1920) ; H. Delacroix, La Psycholo- 
gie de Stendhal (1918) ; Charles Lalo, UArt et 
la Morale (1922) and La Beauie et VInstinct 
Searuel (1922) ; Herbert S. Langfeld, The Es- 
thetic Attitude (1920) ; Henry R. Marshall, The 
Beautiful (1923); (IJharles H. Ogden, I. A. 
Richards, and James Wood, The Foundations of 
Esthetics (1922); De Witt Parker, The Prin- 
ciples of Esthetics (1020); Oskar Pfister, Ex- 
pressionism in Art (1023); Willard Huntington 
Wright, The Creative Will (1016). 

Consult also articles by W. T. Bush, Leo Stein, 
and Katherine Gilbert in Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. XX, 1923; articles by Clive Bell in The New 
Republic (1916-23), and Bernard Shaw’s reply 
to Bell, ib. (1022) ; also article by Stuart P. 
Sherman on literary movements in the United 
States in the French Revue de Mitaphysique et 
de Morale, vol. xxx (1922). 

AFFLECK, Sir James Ormiston (1840- 
1922) . A distinguished consulting physician and 
extramural teacher of clinical medicine of Edin- 
burgh. He was educated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and associated during most of his medical 
career with the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary and 
the Longinore Home for Incurables, of which he 
was co-founder. He was an authority on erup- 
tive fevers and a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh (1875). He was 
knighted in 1911. 

AFGHAETISTAK, af-gan'-i-stan. An inde- 
pendent monarchy of Central Asia bounded by 
British India on the south and east, Persia on 
the west, and Russian territory on the north. 
The southern boundaries, long undetermined, 
were fixed by a convention with Great Britain in 
1921. The total area is estimated at 245,000 
square miles; the population at approximately 
8,000,000. The dominant racial element is the 
Afghan, which embraces Islam, and the leading 
languages are Persian and Pushtu. The capital, 
Kabul, has an estimated population of 100,000. 
The other large cities are Kandahar (60,000) 
and Herat (121,000). The activities of the 
Afghans continue to be centred in the plains and 
valleys, and agricultural and grazing products 
are the chief support of the country. Copper 
and lead are reputed to be found in the northern 
districts, though no extensive mining is carried 
oil. Gold mines were worked under the British 
at Kandahar. The trade is chiefly carried on 
with India and Bokhaia. The exports into In- 
dia include timber, fruits and vegetables, grain, 
silk, cattle, liides, tobacco, asafoctida, and par- 
ticularly wool. The articles imported from In- 
dia include cotton goods, indigo and other dyes, 
sugar, hardware, and silver treasure. In 1917- 
18 the Indian statistics reported for this trade 
exports into India of £1,147,000; imports from 
India, £1,258,000; for 1924-26, exports into In- 
dia, £203,100; imports from India, £122,000. 
No large improvements have been made in the 
modes of transportation * and Afghans still re- 
sort to camel and horseback. Intercourse is 
somewhat furthered by the establishment of tele- 
phone communication between Kabul and Kanda- 
har, Jaka and Jalalabad. Under the Amir Habi- 
bulla, motor roads were constructed for short 
stretches, principally from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and from Kabul to Dakka. 

During and since the World War, Afghanistan 
played, a part in Central Asiatic affairs that 


seemed hardly warranted by its isolation geo- 
graphically and its backward state economically. 
Its position between Russia and India and the 
fact that it remained one of the few countries 
still preserving the spirit of militant Islam 
enhanced this importance. Afghanistan was 
courted assiduously by Russia, Great Britain, 
and Turkey in turn. The friendly relations that 
the British government of India had maintained 
with Afghanistan since 1907 served the Allies in 
good stead during the War. With the outbreak 
of hostilities in 1914, the British succeeded 
in securing a pledge from the Amir Habihulla 
Khan, that his country would observe a strict 
neutrality. The Amir’s position became increas- 
ingly difficult with Turkey’s entrance on the side 
of Germany for attempts were made by German 
and Turkish officers and Indian Nationalists to 
preach a Holy War. The Amir successfully kept 
the Afghans aloof from the struggle and, as a 
result of his activities in checking the unruly 
frontier tribes, he earned the lasting gratitude 
of the British Indian government. Unfortu- 
nately for Great Britain’s peace, Ilabibulla was 
assassinated on Feb. 20, 19l(). His successor, 
Amanullah Khan (the third son of the late 
Amir ) , at once proclaimed the external independ- 
ence of the country and attempted to establish 
relations with the Soviet Government at Moscow. 
An Afghan Army was dispatched to the Indian 
frontier in May, 1919, and but for the prompt 
action of the British might have caused serious 
disaffection among Indian Moslems. Fighting 
with irregular Afghan troops continued until the 
signing of peace in August, 1010. As a result 
of the Anglo-Afghan treaty, Afghans were denied 
the privilege of importing arms through India; 
the Amir’s demand for the payment of the ar- 
rears of the national subsidy was refused; and 
the subsidy was entirely discontinued. On the 
other hand, the treaty freed Afglianistan from its 
dependence upon the British government for its 
external policy and left the country free in both 
its domestic and international relations. The 
awakening interest of Soviet Russia in Eastern 
affairs served further to complicate matters. 

A treaty signed at Moscow on Feh. 28, 1921, 
provided for the establishment of five Russian 
consulates in Afghanistan, for a yearly subsidy 
to the Amir, and for recognition of the independ- 
ence of Bokhara and Khiva, the Russians also 
proposing to construct a telegraph .along the 
line Kusha-IIerat-Kandaliar-Kabul, This new 
Afghan temper was further encouraged during 
tins period by the activities of the Turkish Na- 
tionalists, who signed with Afghanistan at Mos- 
cow (Mar. 1, 1921) a treaty of accord, and by 
religious, political, and racial movements in the 
Near East and India which tended to draw Af- 
ghanistan away from British influence and boded 
no good for British security in India. A Brit- 
ish mission was accordingly sent to Afghanistan. 
It negotiated a new treaty (Nov. 22, 1921) by 
which Afghanistan was again permitted to im- 
port arms through India and again guaranteed 
her independence, but which did not materially 
offset Russia’s gains, A further trade conven- 
tion, June, 1923, granted favored transporta- 
tion and customs rights. 

Following the establishment of full independ- 
ence, Afghanistan entered on a period marked by 
an intensified national consciousness and a 
vigorous and comprehensive programme of west- 
ernization designed to raise the country from its 
age-long primitive tribal status to that of a 
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modern nation. In pursuing this programme, 
Amanullah took the lead. In 1921 he promul- 
gated a new Constitution which provided for a 
limited monarchy in place of the autocracy, al- 
though he retained for himself the post of prime 
minister and most of the legislative and execu- 
tive authority. Compulsory education, as far 
as it could be practically applied, was decreed 
and, in January, 1921, the status of slavery, 
under which the semi-Mongol Hazarah tribes of 
the Central-North slopes of the Hindu-Kusli had 
suffered for generations, was abolished. Diplo- 
matic relations wcie begun with several countries 
of Europe and Asia, the army was reorganized, 
the building of a new capital was begun ( 1024 ) , 
to be called Dar-ul-Aman, and foreign engineers 
were engaged to connect it by rail with Kabul. 
But the pace of reform proved to he too fast for 
all the country to follow. 

In 1924 a formidable rebellion broke out in 
the Mangal tribe of the Khost district. It was 
charged by the Russians that British influence 
encouraged the revolt, but the immediate oeeasion 
was without doubt the resistance, by religious 
and military elefuents, to the modernizing in- 
novations. The revolting forces rallied around 
Abdul Karim and proclaimed him Amir. After 
many months of fighting, the insurrection was 
oveiconie and the rebels were severely punished. 
Through 192.5, however, there was latent rest- 
lessness and the Amir refrained for a while from 
pressing his reforms as vigorously as before. 
Yet, in various directions, he continued to pro- 
mote the rejuvenation of the country. He opened 
new primary and high schools and promoted in- 
struction in mining, telegraphy, law, etc. The 
effectiveness of foreign airplanes in helping to 
put down the 1924 rebellion deeply impressed 
the Amir and from that time on he gave special 
attention to the development of an air service 
through the purchase of planes and the sending 
of young men abroad for training in flying. The 
national budget was reorganized and high cus- 
toms duties were laid upon imports. In June, 
1926, the Amir took the title of King. In the 
same year, the metric system of weights and 
measures was adopted. The tendency to draw 
closer to Russia, which had marked Amanullah’s 
reign from the hegiiming, produced a treaty with 
the Soviet goverimieiit, Aug. 31, 1926, which pro- 
vided for neutrality on the part of each when 
the other was at war, and for non-aggression. 

In December, 1927, Amanullah and his Queen 
began a tour of European countries which took 
them through Italy, l^Vance, Belgium, Germany, 
England, Poland, Russia, and Turkey and lasted 
six months. On his way to Eui'ope, Amanullah 
delivered in Bombay a jjotable address to Mos- 
lems urging tolerance of other religions. The 
royal travelers were everywhere .showerefd witli 
attentions, but the chief tangible diplomatic re- 
sult was the signing of a treaty of alliance with 
Turkey, on May 27, 1928, which provided, among 
other things, for the sending of Turkish experts 
to Afghanistan to help in modernizing the army. 
Amanullah was more deeply impressed tlmii ever 
with the achievements of the Western nations, 
and he ended his tour, moreover, in a Moslem 
country liko his own which was being made over 
along Western lines. Fired with new zeal for his 
reforms, he took up his modernizing programme 
again with great vigor. His i)ropoaed innova- 
tions were sweeping. While he did not attemj)t 
to impose them all on the whole country forth- 
with, the reforms he favored and partially en- 


forced included adoption of European clothing, 
shaving of beards, discarding of the veils by 
women, democratizing the Parliament, adoption 
of universal manhood suffrage, abolition of cerc- 
niouial dress, thorough modernization of the 
army, abolition of titles of nobility, abolition of 
polygamy, building of railroad bridges and high- 
ways, technical training of students, reorganiza- 
tion of government fliiances, etc. 

In his endeavors, the Amir enjoyed widespread 
support by the more intelligeut elements of the 
population. But some of the reform struck di- 
rectly at age-old religious customs and once more 
certain fanatical mullahs called the tribes to 
resistance. Revolt flamed up swiftly, chiefly 
among the Shinwaris, who occupied territory ly- 
ing partly under British rule in India, southwest 
of Khyber Pass. They cut the road between 
Kabul and India and threatened the capital. 
But Ainanullah’s forces met and defeated them 
and he apparently had the situation in hand 
when a brigand chieftain, Bacha Sakau, or “The 
Son of the Water Carrier,*^ who had at first 
sided with the King, turned on him and ad- 
vanced on Kabul. The King thereupon treated 
with the rebellious tribes and made large conces- 
sions* to them with respect to the reform pro- 
gramme. But it was too late to save the capital. 
When its capture was imminent, numbers of 
foreign women and children were carried to In- 
dia in large British airplanes. On Jan. 14, 
1920, the King, unable longer to maintain his 
position, abdicated in favor of his ])rotlier Inaya- 
tullah Khan and fled to Kandahar. But Inaya- 
tullah reignod only three days, when he, too, fled 
from Kabul and left the government to Bacha 
Sakau. The latter declared himself King under 
the title Habibullah Khan and organized a gov- 
ernment, His support in the country, however, 
was doubtful, aiul Amanullah, at Kandahar, re- 
scinded his abdication and prepared an army to 
attempt to regain the capital. 

AFRICA. A continent of the eastern hemi- 
sphere with an estimated area of 11, .500, 000 
square miles, exclu.Mive of islands. Detailed ac- 
counts of African developments in recent years, 
political, geograjduc, and economic, will be 
found Tinder the heads of the separate ])()Iitical 
divisions. vSee AnvssrNi.x, Ai-okkia, Egypt, 
Morocco, Tunis, South Afric’a, etc. 

. Explorations. In the Sahara, an expedition 
under Colonel Tilho (1912-17) described the 
hydrograjihy and orography of the eastern vSa- 
liara, demonstrated the absence of any connection 
lietween Lake Obad and the Nile Basin, explored 
the^ Tibesti and Encli Mountains, penetrated a 
region of 1200 miles previously uuvisited, dis- 
covered a mountain formation in the T^ibyan 
Desert and surveyed more than (>000 miles. In 
1919 Captain Augi6ras announced his researche.s 
in the we.stern Sahara, describing the extent of 
the central plateau. Tn 3920 he crossed the 
southwestern Sahara in Morocco and corrected 
previous surveys of the region. In 1921 Com- 
mandant Lauzanne crossed the western Bahara 
and opened up a new route bc^tween Algeria and 
the West. In 3923 Hassanein Bey explored parts 
of the Libyan Desert from fcJolIum to Biva and 
to the capital of Darfur. The years 1922-24 
saw the following expeditions in the field: The 
investigation of irrigation problems of the Niger 
Valley under Proust, Valude, and Audoin; the 
collection of fauna and flora of the mountains of 
the Sahara under Babault; an expedition to 
study Tunisian ornithology under Balzac; a 
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study of the fauna and flora of Central Africa 
under Bruiieau de Laborie. Since the World 
War, several expeditions have experimented with 
the automobile as a means of transportation and 
have crossed the Sahara at different places. In 
Tunis, Dr. Borchardt sought for traces of the 
lost continent of Atlantis. Studies of ancient 
man have been carried on in Algeria by the 
Beloit-Logan Museum Expeditions of 1927 and 
1928. Count de Prorok led an archaeological ex- 
pedition to the Hoggar in 1925. In 1928 a group 
of scientists from the University of Algiers under 
M. Reygasse studied the natural history of the 
Hoggar. The Augieras-Draper Expedition of 
1927-28 explored and mapped the district be- 
tween the Hoggar and the Niger and contributed 
much information on the archaeology and natural 
history of the area. French military missions 
have acquired much information in the course of 
their penetration into the little-known regions of 
the Sahara. 

Archaeological work in Egypt was continued by 
the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
made some important discoveries in 1928 and 
British researchers continued their work at the 
royal tombs and in the Fayum. In the Nile 
Basin, English parties explored the Sobat River 
system, the country between Balir-el-Jebel and 
Lake Rudolf and the divide between the Congo 
and Nile rivers. In 1920 a British aviator, fly- 
ing over the Nile Basin, discovered a hitherto un- 
known range of volcanic hills lying north of 
Klliartoum. 

The Abyssinian Highlands have been visited 
by a number of French, Italian, and German 
ethnologists. Collecting expeditions have been 
sent out by the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory. An English expedition studied the hydrog- 
raphy of Lake Tsana. In 1928 the Duke of 
Abruzzi led an expedition to the source of the 
Webi Shebeli. 

In East Africa, a British expedition (1919-20) 
under Roscoe carried on extensive ethnographical 
investigations in Uganda. A Smithsonian In- 
stitution party was maintained in Central and 
South Africa covering the Transvaal, Kafue 
River Valley, Lake Tanganyika and the Budongo 
Forest for the collection of fauna and flora. 
Shantz gathered 1600 specimens of plants for 
introduction into- the United States. Prince 
William of Sweden in explorations in ihe re- 
gions south of Uganda collected 1000 mammals, 
2000 birds, and more than 6000 insects. The 
aetiology of the tribes in the Mongalla district 
was investigated by an Anglo-Eeyptian group. 
The establi^ment of mandates after the World 
War led to considerable activity in the matter 
of boundary surveys and in many cases careful 
studies were made of the physical characteristics 
and economic resources of the mandates. 

The Smithsonian-Chrysler Expedition of 1926, 
which collected for the U. S. National Zoological 
Park, was one of the many big game expedi- 
tions to East Africa. Martin Johnson devoted 
much time to filming the fast-disappearing wild 
life of this region. Expeditions from the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural liistory have included 
the work of Carl Akeley in the preparation of 
animal groups, the 1927 Taylor expedition to 
the Sudan for the collection of birds and mam- 
mals, the Ruwenzori-Kivu Expedition of 1926- 
27, the Rockefeller ornithological expedition, and 
the Carlisle-Clark expedition of 1928. The Brit- 
ish Museum sponsored the archeeological investi- 


gations of Leakey in Kenya and the Cutler Di- 
nosaur expeditions which went into Tanganyika. 

West Africa and the Congo Basin have been 
frequently visited by tropical disease expeditions. 
Some of the American ones have been sponsored 
by Harvard University, the Rockefeller Institute, 
and the Smithsonian Institution. Botanical 
specimens were gathered for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Armour expedition 
to West Africa. In 1927 Professor Olufsen led 
an expedition to Senegal and Nigeria under the 
Carlsbad Fund. 

The Zimbabwe ruins have attracted much at- 
tention and Dr. Frobenius made an archseological 
study of this group in 1928-29. The Cameron- 
Cadle expeditions of 1926 and 1928 sought for 
remains of ancient man in the Kalahari Desert. 
Linton led an ethnological expedition to Mada- 
gascar in 1026-27 to collect material for the 
Field Museum. 

Communications. Rapid development of 
transportation facilities has accompanied the ex- 
ploitation of the natural resources of interior 
Africa. In the Sudan, a new line was completed 
in 1929 from Port Sudan, via Kassala, to Sen- 
nar on the Blue Nile. Tapping a large region 
to the south of the Port Sudan-Atbara route, 
this line provides transportation facilities for 
this fertile but undeveloped agricultural district. 

The railhead of an Italian line has passed 
Agordat in Eritrea and is approaching Kassala. 

In Northwest Africa, military efforts for the 
promotion of peace and the subsequent economic 
development of the country have resulted in the 
construction of an extensive railway net reach- 
ing from Casablanca on the Atlantic to the Gulf 
of Gabes. Spurs extend northward to the prin- 
cipal Mediterranean ports and southward into 
the Sahara. The recent completion of the 
Tanker-Fez Railway greatly facilitates com- 
munication with Europe. 

West African railroads may he generally char- 
acterized as extending north from the Gulf of 
Guinea to the Niger River. The major lines are 
from Dakar Senegal) to the Niger, from Ko- 
nakri (French Guinea) to Kankan on a tributary 
of the Niger, the northward extensions of the 
Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, and Dahomey lines and 
the extensive loop route in Nigeria. 

The commercial exploitation of the mineralized 
areas of Katanga (Belgian Congo) and of North- 
ern Rhodesia has led to two of the most signif- 
icant railroad developments in the history of 
African transportation. For some time, Katanga 
minerals were exported from the several east 
coast ports via a complicated rail and water route 
to Dar es Salaam or via Livingstone and the 
South African railway net. In 1928 the line to 
Bukama was extended to Ilebo on the Kasai 
River greatly shortening the river journey to 
the mouth of the Congo and involving only one 
transshipment. The gauge of this line conforms 
with til at of the South African railways, since it 
is planned to continue the line to the mouth of 
the Congo and to allow future uninterrupted 
travel from Cape Town to Matadi. The second 
significant line is the Benguella Railway which 
is completed from Lobito to the Angola fron- 
tier, Union of this line with the Katanga Rail- 
road will provide for South African railways the 
long-needed outlet on the west coast. 

East Africa is connected with the Congo and 
South Africa by water from Bukama to Kabalo, 
by rail to Albertville, by ferry across Lake Tan- 
ganyika, and thence by rail to .Dar es Salaam. 
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A northward extension of the Tanganyika Rail- 
way from Tahora to Lake Victoria has made 
it possible, by crossing this lake, to travel from 
Jinja or Kisumii, through Kenya Colony to 
Mombassa. 

Thus, the east and west communications in 
South and Central Africa are developing rapidly. 
The two gieat military projects — the Cape-to- 
Cairo and the Trans-Sahara railways-— have not 
been achieved. The former has gaps in Uganda 
and the Sudan; the latter has not been com- 
menced, although surveys are continuing. 

Settled areas are now provided with motor 
roads and South Africa, Rhodesia, and East 
Africa arc served by a network of fair high- 
ways. This also is true in Northwest Africa. 
Regular motor schedules are followed on^ the 
Nile-Congo road from Stanleyville to Rejai. 

Air transport has great possibilities in Africa 
where large stretches separate centres of activ- 
ity. In 1020 Sir Alan Cobham, on a round trip 
from England to Cape Town, demonstrated the 
practicability of this mode of transport. Since 
then, numerous long flights have been made, no- 
tably one by Lady Bailey who, alone and without 
elaborate preparation, (lew a small jilane to the 
Cape from England and returned via the west 
coast. European nations are rapidly establish- 
ing air communications with their colonies. 

History. The map of Africa, subsequent to 
the World War, was subjected to many changes 
as a result of that struggle. Shortly after the 
outbreak of the hostilities in Europe, Belgium 
inquired of France and Great Britain whether 
they intended to maintain the neutrality of terri- 
tories in the conventional basin of the Congo, in 
accordance with the General Act of the Berlin 
Conference, of Feb. 26, 1885; the German govern- 
ment, likewise, proposed the maintenance of neu- 
trality in this region, on the ground that soli- 
darity of the white race was necessary to preserve 
European ascendancy in Africa. Great Britain 
and France, having already begun hostilities 
against the German colonies, declined the Ger- 
man offer of neutrality, and proceeded, with some 
aid from the Belgian Congo, to conquer the Ger- 
man' possessions. British forces from the Gold 
Coast and French from Dahomey mastered Togo- 
land in August, 1914, German Southwest Africa 
was successfully invaded in September, 1914, and 
occupied before July, 1915, by British South 
African troops. French and British columns, 
convergently penetrating Kamerun, completed 
the conquest of that colony in the spring of 
1910, after encountering stubborn resistance. 
German East Africa, resolutely defended by a 
small German garrison supplemented by native 
contingents, was not swept clear of German 
forces until November, 1917, and then only after 
an ambitious plan of invasion, designed by Gen- 
eral Smuts, had been carried out by British, 
South African, Indian, and native troops and 
cooperating Belgian forces. During the War, 
France and Great Britain by secret agreements 
arranged in advance the partition of the Ger- 
man colonies, and by the Treaty of London 
(1915) they promised Italy an extension of ter- 
ritory in Africa if they should be successful in 
their plans. 

The Treaty of Versailles (1919) required 
Germany to surrender all overseas possessions 
to the principal allied and associated powers, 
transferred all (German public property in the 
colonics to the now possessors, exacted repara- 
tion for damage done to French nationals by 


German encroachments in French Equatorial 
Africa before the War, and compelled Germany 
to relinquish all former treaty rights in the 
French protectorate of Morocco. The Treaty 
further jirovided that Togoland, Kaniorim, and 
German East Africa should bo Class B mandates, 
with safeguards of native rights and of the open 
door, whereas Gorman Southwest Africa should, 
belong to Class C, to be administered as an inte- 
gral part of the mandatory; but the distribution 
of these mandates was left to the allied powers. 
A preliminary division of the territories was ef- 
fected by the Supreme Council on May 7, 1919, 
as follows; Gorman East Africa to Great Britain; 
German Southwest Africa to the Union of South 
Africa; Togoland and Kamerun to be disposed 
of by Groat Britain and France. Subsequently, 
the districts of Ruanda and Urundi, in tile 
northwestern iiart of East Africa, were assigned 
to Belgium as mandatory; and the remaining 
nineteen-twentieths of I5ast Africa, under the 
new name of Tanganyika Territory, became a 
British mandate. Of the Cameroons (former 
Kamerun), about five-sixths went to France, and 
only a small strip along the Nigerian border to 
Britain. Togoland was split, France taking al- 
most two-thirds and Britain a little more than 
one-third. The mandate for German Southwest 
Africa (now Southwest Africa Protectorate) 
was formally approved by the Council of the 
League on Dec. 17, 1920; the Class B mandates 
for the other German Colonies, divided as de- 
scribed, wore delayed until July 20, 1922. Other 
minor adjustments were made. Portugal re- 
covered a district known as the Kionga triangle, 
which had been included in German East Africa. 
In order to insure an unbroken route for the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway, Belgium transferred to 
Britain a strip of Ruanda-Urimdi. Moreover, in 
fulfillment of the Treaty of London, by which 
Italy had been jiromised compensation for Anglo- 
French gains, territorial concessions were made 
to Italy. Italy had desired territorial addi- 
tions in French Somaliland (particularly Ji- 
buti ) ; the extension of Tripoli to Lake Chad ; 
rectifications in the Libyan Desert in the neigh- 
borhood of the oasis of Jarahaib; and the addi- 
tion of territory along the Juba River. France 
ceded to Italy the Ghadanics and Truinmo dis- 
tricts on the western border of Italian Libya; 
further than this, France declined to go. Egypt, 
at Britain's behest, transferred a long, narrow 
strip, the Jarahaib region, to extend the eastern 
frontier of Libya. But when Egypt heeamo in- 
dependent, she insisted that the agreement did 
not hind her, and the Italian possession of the 
strip was not finally established until December, 
1925. Great Britain expressed herself in 1919 
as willing to make concessions to Italy by addi- 
tions to Italian Somaliland, but the Italian de- 
mand for more territory left the question open. 
In 1924 Ramsay MacDonald declared for the 
English government that it, like the former 
Baldwin government, planned to link the disposi- 
tion of Jubaland with that of the Dodecanese, 
and inasmuch as Italy had received the latter by 
the Treaty of Lausanne (1923), there was little 
likelihood of any favorable settlement being 
reached, at least as far as Italy was concerned. 
But in June, an amicable settlement was reached 
when the 1919 Milner-Seialoja line was accepted. 
Late in 1023 Italian ambitions encountered an- 
other setback in the discussions over the status 
of Tangier when Great Britain, France, and 
Spain agreed upon a convention which repealed 
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the capitulations under which the port had been 
previously governed. Spain, however, was dis- 
satisfied, and in the next few years continually 
pressed for the inclusion of Tangier in the Span- 
ish zone of influence, a concession which England 
and France would not grant. Italy’s claims 
likewise became more insistent. 

Early in 1928, France and Spain reached an 
agreement and these two powers, with Phigland 
and Italy, then met in a conference (Mar. 20). 
This continued until July 17, when an agree- 
ment was signed which acknowledged Italian 
claims for paiticipation in the administration 
and development of the port. In Morocco the 
several years of fighting between the Spanish 
and, later, the French, on the one side and on the 
other the Riff and other tribes, wliich ended with 
the defeat and banishment of Ahd-cl-Krim in 
1926, brought an agreement between France and 
Spain in 1920 providing for xiatrol of the coast 
to prevent smuggling ot arms and ammunition, 
and for delimiting the boundary between the two 
protectorates. 

Among other territorial changes were the set- 
tlement of the boundary between W'adai and 
Darfur in 1921 by France and (Ireat Britain and 
the independence of Kgvfit. Fgypt in December, 
1914, first became a British Protectorate, and 
then, on Feb. 28, 1022, gamed its independence 
under its own king and legislative assembly. 
The disposition of the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan, a 
source of oontentiori between Britain and Egypt, 
was affected in 1024 by the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack, Sirdar and Governor General for the 
Sudan. Among the demands in the ensuing 
British ultimatum was one for the withdrawal 
of all Egyptian ollieers and purely Egyptian mili- 
tary units from the Sudan. Tliis was followed 
by the organization of a Defense Force to re- 
place the Egyptian Army there. The boundary 
between the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and French 
Equatorial Africa was agreed upon in a protocol 
Feb. 28, 1924. 

In 1926 the Southwest Protectorate, formerly 
German Southwest Africa, was accorded local 
self-government through provision for a legisla- 
tive assembly, an executive committee, and an 
advisory council, which began functioning the 
next year. A long-standing boundary dispute 
with Portugal was decided in favor of the latter 
country by a mixed commission in 1926. The 
status of a mandated territory was maintained 
for the protectorate, the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations taking ex- 
ception to a phrase in the boundary convention 
implying union sovereignty over the territory. 

Thus the World 'War and its aftermath saw 
the elimination of the German territories, cov- 
ering an area of 1,030,000 square miles, and the 
re-partitioning of Africa along the following 
lines : 


Oountries 


Great Britain (not including Egypt) 

France 

Italy 

Spain 

Belgium 

Portugal 

Egypt ^ 

Abyssinia 

Liberia 


Area 

square miles 

4 . 014.000 

4 . 245.000 

591.000 

129.000 

910.000 

927.000 

360.000 

350.000 
40,000 


Like other parts of the world after the War, 
Africa became the scene of nationalistic aspira- 
tions, which threatened white supremacy. Of 


the Egyptians’ successful fight for nativ’e sover- 
eignty, an account is given under Egypt; the 
contest betw'een Indians and British in the 
Kenya Colony is recounted under Kenya; the 
Union of South Africa’s determination to cheek 
the economic and political aspirations of the 
Negroes and Indians (largely the woik of Gen- 
eral Smuts) is told under South Africa, Union 
OF. As far as -the Europeans were concerned, a 
more disquieting movement was that of the Ne- 
groes of the continent to gain a fuller hearing 
for their demands for racial equality. In 1919, 
1921, and 1023, representatives of Negro groups 
in America and Africa, more particularly from 
the latter, met in Paris, London, and Lisbon, 
under the tegis of the Pan-African Congress, and 
there sot out a charter of liberties for their peo- 
ple. Their pur])ose was plainly the development 
of Africa for the benefit "of Africans, and not 
merely for the profit of the Europeans. They 
sought political, educational, and economic equal- 
ity, the restoration of native lands, e.g., in 
Kenya, Rhodesia, and South Africa; the curbing 
of commercial exploitation in the Belgian 
Congo; release from the hold of large industrial 
monopolies in Portuguese East Africa, where, it 
was claimed, the activities of a British-financed 
company rendered nugatory the good intentions 
of the liberal Portuguese code; and the appoint- 
ments by the League of Nations of direct diplo- 
matic representatives in the mandated territories 
with powers to investigate and report. It was 
too early to ascertain whether the movement 
was gaining strength. In the 1921 Congress, 30 
countries were represented as against only 13 in 
the 1923 Congress. But its implications indi- 
cated a serious challenge to the purposes of 
European imperialism. The cry of “Africa for 
the whites” was being met by that of ** Africa for 
the Africans.” 

AFRICA, Early Civilization of. See 
Ethnography. 

AGAR, Frederick Alfred (1872- ). An 

American clergyman and writer, born in London, 
England. He went to the United States in 1889, 
He studied at the Louisville Theological Semi- 
nary and was ordained a Baptist minister in 
1893. He was a medical missionary to the Congo 
Free State (1893-94) and after holding various 
pastorates and the superintendency of missions 
in Montana, Washington, and Idaho (1904-12), 
he became efficiency and methods secretary of 
the Northern Baptist Convention in 1913. He 
became a specialist in church inetliods and is au- 
thor of Church Fincmee (1915); Dead or Alive 
(1916); Eelp Those Women (1917); Personal'- 
iiy and Possessions (1917) ; Democracy and the 
Church (1918); Church Officers (1918); The 
Stewardship of Life (1919); Modern Money 
Methods (1920); Manual of Ghuroh Methods 
(1921 ) ; The Deacon at Work (1922) ; The Com- 
petent Church (1924); The Local Church 
(1926); and technical pamphlets upon church 
methods. 

AGEE, Alva ( 1 858- ) . An American 

agricultural educator, horn at Cheshire, Ohio. 
He attended Marietta College and the University 
of Wooster. From 1907 to 1912, he was professor 
in charge of agricultural extension work at the 
Pennsylvania State College and, from 1912 to 
1918, performed the same service and was pro- 
fessor of soil fertility at Rutgers College. He 
became associate editor of the National Stock- 
man and Farmer and since 1890 has contributed 
many articles on agriculture to periodicals. He 
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lias also lectured on agricultural topics since 
ISOl. From 1910 to 1925, he was secretary of 
agriculture for the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He wrote Essentials of 
iSoil Fertility ; Crops and Methods for Soil Im- 
provement/ Right Use of Lime in Soil Improve- 
ment, and First Steps in Farming. 

AGEE, Fannie Heaslip Lea (1834- ). 

An American author, born at New Orleans and 
educated at Tulaiie University. She has been a 
frequent contributor to American magazines and 
wrote: Quicksands , The Jaconet le Hwries 

(1912), Sicily Ann (1914), and Chloe Malone 
(1916). 

AGER, Waldemar (Tiieouor) (1800- ). 

A Norwegiau-Aiiiericaii editor and author, born 
in Fredriksstad, Norway, and educated in the 
common schools. He went to America in 1885. 
He joined the Freinad Publishing Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., in 1892, and in 1903 was apiiointed 
treasurer and editor of Reform, a weekly. IJe 
was also made secretary of the Norwegian Society 
of America and editor of its quarterly. He is 
the author of Kristus for Pilatus (1911) ; Paa 
veien til smeltcpoltcn (1917) ; Sons of the Old 
Country (1920), and short stories and histories 
in Norwegian. He is also known as a lecturer. 
He was made a knight of the Norwegian Order 
of Saint Olaf in 1923. 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE. An institution 
for women at Decatur, Ga., founded in 1889. 
The student eiirolliiient increased from 225 in 
1914 to 470 in 1927-28, and the number on the 
teaching staff from 35 to 00 in the autumn of 
1928. The endowment was increased from $175,- 
000 in 1914 to $1,103,000 in 1928 and the income 
from $100,000 in 1914 to $326,000 for the ses- 
sion 1927-28. The volumes in the library dur- 
ing the same period increased from 4000 to 19,- 
000 volumes; the land holdings of the college 
were more than doubled and a number of new 
buildings were constructed, including a gymna- 
sium and health centre; and plans were pro- 
jected for raising funds for additional buildings. 
President, James Ross McCain, Pli.D,, LL.D. 

AGNEW, William Henry (1881- ), An 

American clergyman and educator, ])orii in West- 
phalia, Kan., and educated at St. Louis Uni- 
versity. He joined the vSociety of Jesus in 1900, 
and was ordained priest in the Roman Catholic 
Church in 1915. He served as dean of tlio de- 
partment of science and mathematics at Loyola 
University, Chicago, 111., for four years, ancl in 
a similar capacity at St. Louis University for 
one year. Then, from 1919-20, he was profes- 
sor of natural theology at St. Louis University, 
before becoming president of Loyola University 
in 1921. At various times, he was chaplain of 
public institutions in Chicago and New York. 
He lectured widely at religious and educational 
institutions and was at one time editor of The 
Queen^s Work, a magazine. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT. This term has 
come into prominence within recent years in 
several distinct senses, among which may be 
recognized: rural credit (mortgage-bond loans) ; 
mai'keting credit (loans for the sale and carry- 
ing of farm products) ; and productive credit 
(loans made for farmers' expenses during the 
period of putting in and harvesting crops). Due 
partly to the gx*owth of an agrarian movement in 
many quarters and partly to the unsatisfactory 
position of the farmer as the result of the changes 
in prices during and since the World War, the 
problem of furnishing the farmer with an ade- 


quate mechanism for supplying these diffex'ent 
kinds of credit has become a political issue in 
several countries and particularly in the United 
States. 

Rural Credit. By rural credit is meant the 
extension of loans to working fanners for the 
pui’pose jn'iniarily of improving their land and 
of equipping them with suitable farm buildings 
and in some cases with the more permanent and 
lasting types of machinery. Since the farinex* 
has usually little or nothing upon which to base 
his application for ci’edit except tlio title to his 
land, this form of agricultural credit becomes a 
system of advancing money upon farm mortgage. 
Since farm mortgages ai’e costly and diflicult to 
supervise and crop failures suspend interest pay- 
ments and sometimes necessitate the suri’ender 
of title to the land, mortgage banking has been 
developed in connection with agricultural opera- 
tions and has been worked out on the co<)pora- 
tive principle, which is intended to put behind 
the loan the protection of a joint guarantee de- 
rived from claims upon a coiisidera])lG iium!)cr of 
pieces of property. This plan of cooperative 
mortgage banking was first developed in Germany 
and came into definite existence about 1775, con- 
tinuing in various forms since that date. Paral- 
lel systems liav’e been introduced into nearly 
all of the European countries and some Oriental 
states, with varying success. The ty])ical form 
of tlie plan is found in an organization of co- 
opci-ativo groups or associations whose mem- 
bers' applications for loans are passed on by their 
neighbors or associates in the group. Under 
the German plan, the next step is the issue of a 
bond or obligation which is jointly binding on all 
members of the group and their lands, and which 
the recipient, the applicant for the loan, then 
sells to as good advantage as ho can. Mortgage 
banks have been established for the purpose of 
assisting in this marketing process. Under other 
variations of the scheme, the recipient obtains 
his loan in money, mortgaging his land to the co- 
operative association, which is organized with a 
small capital. The association then sells the 
mortgage to a land bank which places it and a 
series of other moi'tgages given by contemporary 
borrowers in a pool or trust fund. Bonds against 
these mortgages are sold to investors; thus, the 
mortgages serve as collateral to protect the 
bonds. 

Federal Farm Loan Act. The Federal Farm 
Loan Act adopted in 103 6 by Congress is based 
upon the last-described form of the cooperative 
mortgage system. Farm loan associations are 
formed in designated areas under conditions pre- 
scribed in the law, and their members are bor- 
rowers only. The borrowers submit applications 
for loans under specified conditions and restric- 
tions as to size, security, and valuation of the 
land. When such loans are approved by the as- 
sociation after careful appraisal of the prop- 
erty, the mortgages ax*e transferred to a Fed- 
eral land bank. Twelve of these banks have 
been organized in districts covering the whole of 
the Continental United States. They sell bonds 
issued in series against the inortgagi*s which 
they have thus purchased. All bonds are guar- 
anteed by the twelve banks. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board, an appointive body in the Treasury 
at Wasliingtoii, supervises the operations of tlic 
loan associations and the banks and assents to 
or rejects applications for the issue of lionds. 
During the period from 1916 to early in 1928, 
about 4957 farm loan organizations were foj'med. 
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while at the latter date 4069 remained in opera- 
tion and, under the cooperative principle, the 
capital of the land hanks was increased with the 
loan associations, which take out capital in pro- 
portion as they sell mortgages to the land banks. 
Thus, a total of about .$1,161,000,000 of bonds 
has been placed in the hands of the public by the 
twelve banks. Under the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, provision also was made for institutions 
known as Joint Stock Land Banks. These were 
to operate in somewhat the same way as the 
Federal land banks, except that the former wei'e 
originally founded with government capital and 
were steadily overseen by the Government. The 
Joint Stock Land Banks were to be organized 
with private capital and were to make mortgage 
loans direct to farmers, instead of following the 
same procedure as in the case of the farm land 
banks, purchasing the mortgages from local loan 
associations, which obtained them from the farm 
borrowers who were their members. The Joint 
Stock Land Banks early in 1928 numbered about 
fifty. The total issues of bonds put out by them 
up to June 30, 1928, was about .$692,000,000. In 
general, the effect of the Farm Loan Act was un- 
doubtedly to reduce the average rate of interest 
on first-class landed security from to 5 per 
cent, according to location ; and it thus tended to 
establish a comparatively high degree of uni- 
formity between dilferent parts of the country. 
Of the Joint Stock Land Banks, at one time nurii- 
bering about fifty-four, two have had to be 
placed in receivers’ hands, while two were merged 
with other banks, during the fiscal year 1928. 
One of the remaining fifty banks was in process 
of voluntary liquidation. 

Latermediate Credit Banks. Because farm 
land banks and joint stock land banks were 
strictly limited to mortgage security, i.e. first 
mortgages on farm lands, and were not author- 
ized to make any extensions of funds for conduct- 
ing agricultural business, sharp demand arose 
in the United States in the years 1920-22 for 
some system of banking which would provide 
for loans running up to two or three years in 
maturity protected by ordinary paper or chat- 
tel mortgages. Such loans were especially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of the cattle- 
and wool-raising industries and to some extent 
for the use of fruit growers and others who re- 
(mired period loans of a duration greater 
tWn could be obtained from the ordinary bank 
and shorter than those contemplated by the 
land mortgage act. On Mar. 4, 1923, Congress 
accordingly provided for the creation of twelve 
intermediate credit hanks to be operated in con- 
nection with, or as departments of, the twelve 
land banks. Each was to have a capital of not 
more than $6,000,000, the actual amount to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
j)ai(l in by him out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. Each bank was to 
be allowed to do business with ordinary banks 
and with loan associations and corporate lend- 
ers of various kinds. It was to be permitted to 
place its securities in trust, to issue tax exempt 
debentures, and to sell these to the public in an 
amoTiiit not to exceed twelve times its capital 
stock. vSuch debentures were to be purchasable 
by Federal Reserve Banks. In lieu of issuing 
debentures, the intermediate banks might make 
acceptances against commodities in warehouses; 
and such acceptances might be discounted with 
Federal Reserve Banks, so as to give the farmer 
access to the commercial banking funds of the 


country under specified conditions. In 1923 
these banks were organized with a capital of 
$1,500,000 each. Later, however, the paid-in 
capital was increased to $2,000,000 in all save 
one case where an additional $1,000,000 was 
paid in on account of losses. At the opening 
of 1928, total discounts by the 12 banks had been 
$257,000,000 of which about $76,000,000 were 
outstanding. 

War Finance Corporation. During the 
World War, the War Finance Corporation was 
formed in the United States, whose purpose it 
was to make loans to hard-pressed enterprises 
which might be unable to obtain banking accom- 
modation through ordinary channels. The con- 
cern had a nominal capital of $500,000,000 paid 
out of the Treasury. It did a limited amount of 
business during the War, but after the close of 
the struggle it was largely liquidated and prac- 
tically closed under the Administration of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Houston. The Harding 
administration which came into office in 1921 
expanded and revived the operations of the con- 
cern and devoted it largely to agricultural re- 
lief with direct loans to hanks and under cer- 
tain conditions to corporations, for the purpose 
of promoting export trade and enabling banka 
with frozen assets to obtain assistance on a long- 
term basis on a larger scale than they otherwise 
could. The War Finance Corporation was ex- 
tended from time to time, with operations during 
its entire life of $601,000,000 of which $688,- 
000,000 was repaid. WTien the intermediate 
credit hanks were organized, it was supposed 
that they would take over the business of the 
War Finance Corporation, but they did not prove 
able to do so, owing to the less flexible conditions 
under which they operated. The result was suc- 
cessive extensions of the life of the corporation 
to Jan. 1, 192.5, where it was placed in liquida- 
tion, notwithstanding a technical duration of its 
charter to Apr. 4, 1929. During the later years 
of the corporation, its activity was largely 
sporadic, being intended for the relief of hard- 
pressed haxiks in various parts of the country 
which were suffering from agricultural depres- 
sions. 

Federal Reserve Operations. Hone of the 
long-term or intermediate mortgage-banking 
enterprises already referred to has any hearing 
on the question of currently financing the farm- 
ers’ crops. For many years, this matter had 
presented serious difficulties in the United States, 
largely because so great a proportion of Amer- 
ican agriculture is of a seasonal nature. • Cot- 
ton, for example, which comes to maturity and 
is practically all gathered in by the middle 
of Hovember, must be financed over the period 
during which it is to he consumed either at home 
or in the course of the exporting period. That 
is to say, funds must be provided from some 
source . with which to pay producing and har- 
vesting expenses, and other obligations incurred 
by the farmer during the growing season. If he 
sells the cotton, he is able to pay his expenses 
out of the proceeds so far as they ^o. Observa- 
tion, however, has led some to think that the 
lowest prices of the year prevail for some weeks 
immediately after the peak for the harvesting 
season. Hence, there was a desire to put the 
farmer into a position to carry his crop until it 
could be gradually sold at a price up to the aver- 
age. This gave rise to the establishment of 
Federal warehouses and also to the adoption of 
State warehouse systems operating under a uni- 
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form wareliouse law. It also led to the creation 
of cobperative marketing associations whose func- 
tion is to receive the cotton from their members, 
store it, and carry it until favorable opportunity 
for selling presents itself. In order to carry the 
crop in this way, the farmer or the cooperative 
associations must be able to obtain satisfactory 
accommodation at the banks, and in order to in- 
sure such accomiiiodation, the Federal Reseiwe 
Act made provision for an unusually long period 
of credit on farm paper, six months instead of 
three, and also contemplated the use of the re- 
sources of the system so far as needed for the 
orderly marketing of crops. Under the admin- 
istration of the Federal Reserve Board, this idea 
of orderly marketing came to signify the hold- 
ing of the crop during the consumption period, 
with the understanding that it should all be 
placed on the market prior to the advent of a new 
crop. What is said here of cotton applies also 
to other staples, and is a general characteriza- 
tion of the crop-moving problem at large. The 
working of the Federal Reserve system in con- 
nection with short-term farm paper has been 
satisfactory as far as it goes, enabling the agri- 
culturist to get at low rates all of the funds 
to which he could be considered reasonably 
entitled. Such success has been, of course, much 
furthered by the cohperation of the commercial 
banks. 

Agrarian Discontent. Very decided agra- 
rian discontent has prevailed in the United States 
for several years past. One reason for it was the 
artificially high prices that were fixed for food- 
stuffs during the War. These tended to en- 
courage farmers to bring too much land under 
cultivation for certain crops and to neglect the 
diversification of certain products. They also 
tended to encourage a speculative movement and 
infiated level of values in the farming commu- 
nity, with the result that many cultivators pur- 
chased or in some way took over land at valua- 
tions which could not thereafter be maintained. 
After the close of the War, the fixed prices for 
agricultural products were terminated and a 
considerable slump in farm prices and values 
set in. This reaction was by many ascribed to 
defiation, an effort on the part of the banks and 
especially of the Federal Reserve system, to cur- 
tail tlie amount of credit going to the farmer. 
One outcome of this discontent was the so-called 
agricultural inquiry of 1921, conducted by a joint 
committee representing the House and Senate. 
The findings of the committee exonerated the 
system for its discount policy but blamed it for 
allowing expansion to occur as rapidly as it had, 
notwithstanding that the inevitable result was 
reaction and deflation. Dissatisfaction continued 
throughout the Northwest and some parts of the 
Middle West, and the result was steady agitation 
in Congress and out of it for some sort of relief. 
One result of the agitation was the Intermediate 
Credits Act of Mar. 4, 1923, already described. 

The results of the Intermediate Credits Act, 
however, proved disappointing. Congress had al- 
ready endeavored to mitigate the discontent of 
the farmer by giving him higher tariff rates, in 
the Tariff I^iw of 1922, and these tariff rates 
were subsequently raised still further through 
presidential action under the so-called flexible 
tariff provision of the Act of 1922. However, 
the results of tariff advances were not encourag- 
ing. Farm prices actually went lower after the 
adoption' of the Tariff Act than they had been 
before it, and there was a widespread feeling 


throughout the farming regions that the pro- 
ducer had in some way been dujied. Actual con- 
ditions during the years 1922-27 were, in many 
parts of the country, bad, and it is estimated 
that during those years fully 1,000,000 farm 
workers transferred themselves to the cities 
because of the attractiveness of the higher wages 
paid ill factory employment as compared with 
the poor return obtained on the farm. Another 
outcome of the discontent was a widespread con- 
version of land from the single crop ])lan to 
diversified farming. Nevertheless, discontent 
continued and out of it there developed a demand 
for some method of fixing farm prices at higher 
levels. 

Such a method took shape in the so-called Mc- 
Nary-Haugen Bill which was prominent in Con- 
gress during the years 1027 and 1928 and was 
twice vetoed by President Cooliclge. The bill es- 
sentially provided for a gov eminent price fixing 
of farm" products through the extension of credit 
to farm organizations which were to buy and 
hold surplus crops, thus keeping them off the 
market until they could be exported, and estab- 
lishing a home price for them higher than the 
foreign price by the amount of our tarilT rates. 
The farm-credit and farm-relief problems were 
an important issue in the presidential campaign 
of 1928 j and Mr. Hoover, who w^as elected in the 
autumn of 1928, recognized the state of feeling 
by promising an extra session of Congress to be 
held immediately after his assumption of of- 
fice Mar. 4, 1029, and to be especially charged 
with the duty of dealing with the farm (jucstibn, 
particularly from the standpoint of iiriccs and 
credit. This was duly assembled. 

Farm Codperation. What has seemed likely 
to be a practical development in the field of agri- 
cultural credit and at the same time a quite 
helpful measure from the standpoint of the 
farmer himself is the development of cooperative 
credit associations with cooperative marketing 
associations. 

The method of the cooperative association is 
to exact from its members an agreement to keep 
a specified amount of land under cultivation for 
a certain kind of crop over a given period of 
years or, at all events, to cultivate no other 
crop on that land, thus assuring a steady sup- 
ply of the product in question. The farmer 
agrees to deliver his output through the as- 
sociation and to abide by its rules, which pro- 
vide for grading, holding, and selling the prod- 
uct under conditions determined by the board of 
directors and other authorities. The associa- 
tion then provides for financing and carrying the 
combined output furnished by its members. 
This financing has been done in two principal 
ways; by direct loan at banks with warehouse 
receipts, representing the title to the cotton as 
collateral, and by acceptances furnished by banks 
with which arrangements have previously been 
made. The acceptances are protected by ware- 
house receipts in the same way and then mar- 
keted by the association, or in some cases by the 
accepting bank. The best of these agreements 
provides also for regular marketing of the ware- 
housed crop at a specified rate per month and 
reduction of the outstanding acceptances in cor- 
responding amount. This method has provided 
an economical and apparently very safe form of 
financing. But, in spite of a promising early 
growth, the cooperative associations have failed 
to advance in strength and numbers save in 
special regions. See Cooperation. 
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Future of Farm Credit. The discussion 
since 1920 in the United States and elsewhere 
confirms the opinion that sound farm credit 
can he based only on careful adjustment of 
acreage to demand and that the holding or stor- 
age of surplus products merely intensifies the 
problem of prices at a later date, even though it 
may temxjorarily advance them. The passage 
of special ‘^relief” laws has become the basis of 
a movement represented by the so-called farm 
bloc in the Senate and by similar organizations 
in foreign legislative bodies. Improvement of 
marketing methods and facilities and elimina- 
tion of middlemen’s charges both for selling and 
financing appear to offer perhaps the best solu- 
tion of the problem. See Finance and Bank- 
ing, Agricultuke. 

AGRICirLTURAIi EDXJCATIOE-. From 
1910 agricultural education in the United States 
broadened greatly, in research, graduate and 
undergraduate work in colleges, courses in sec- 
ondary and elementary schools and extension 
work. A larger measure of public funds was 
devoted to those enterprises than previously, and 
a considerable number of private institutions 
were devoted to the work. The interest of the 
farming folk in agricultural education was sharp- 
ened and found now expression through their 
organizations. The American system was pro- 
foundly strengthened by the operation of the 
Smith-Lever CoGperative Extension Act of May 
8, 1914 (see Agricultural Extension Work), 
and the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act 
of Feb. 23, 1917. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the agricultural exx)eriment stations 
(q.v.), which with few exceptions were depart- 
ments of the agricultural colleges, supplied more 
largely the new information on which iraprove- 
moiit in the subject-matter of agricultural teach- 
ing was based. 

The Agricultural Colleges. In 1928 instruc- 
tion in agriculture was given in 61 land-grant 
colleges for white students ill the 48 States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 28 of these in 
connection with State universities. It was also 
featured in 17 institutions for Negroes in the 
Southern States. 

The number of students in four-year under- 
graduate courses in agriculture (including for- 
estry and veterinary science) reached its peak 
in 1916 when there were 17,169. In 1919 it de- 
clined to 10,345, rose to 15,477 in 1922, and de- 
clined to 12,957 in 1926 owing to agricultural 
depression. There were also large numbers of 
students in subcollegiate work, including 
short courses, summer schools, and correspond- 
ence courses, and a considerable number in gradu- 
ate courses. In 1920, 2054 men and 73 women 
were granted bachelors’ degrees in agriculture, 
and 358 students were given masters’ degrees. 
Seven universities and the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College granted doctors’ degrees to 34 
students specializing in agricultural subjects. 

In the land-grant colleges for Negroes, in 1926, 
there were 13,259 students, of whom 705 were in 
secondary courses and 208 in collegiate courses 
in agriculture. 

The Federal appropriations for instruction in 
the land-grant colleges were increased under the 
provision in the Vocational Education Act for 
teacher-training and temporarily by the Federal 
acts for Rehabilitation of Veterans of the World 
War. But by far the greatest increase of revenue 
came to these colleges through State appropria- 
tions for buildings, equipment, and current ex- 
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penses. The agricultural divisions of these col- 
leges received a good portion of these funds. 
Many large buildings for agricultural work were 
erected and well equipped. Additional farms, 
live stock, machinery, libraries, etc., were pur- 
chased. The number and variety of courses were 
greatly increased. The courses in agricultural 
production under the heads of agronomy, horti- 
culture, forestry, animal husbandry, and dairying 
were strengthened in various ways, but much 
emphasis was increasingly placed on the develop- 
ment of courses in rural engineering and in rural 
economics and sociology. 

The Graduate School of Agriculture under the 
auspices of the Land Grant College Association 
was held in 1914 at the University of Missouri 
and in 1916 at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, after which it was discontinued. This 
was largely due to the development of regular 
graduate courses leading to advanced degrees at 
most of the agricultural colleges and particularly 
at universities and the stronger colleges. In 
the undergraduate work, special attention has 
been paid to better organization of the curric- 
ulum, the adoption of a group system of elec- 
tives, provisions to meet the needs of individual 
students according to their interests and capa- 
bilities, promotion of better teaching, and recog- 
nition of the importance of expert supervision 
of the educational work as a whole by the ap- 
pointment of directors of resident teaching or 
similar officers. College authorities generally 
agreed that, during the first two years in col- 
lege, students should be required to take general 
basic courses, including a technical knowledge of 
what the farmer needs to know in order to carry 
on his work intelligently. The specialization 
through group courses could then be undertaken 
at the beginning of the junior year. 

By 1922 all the land-grant colleges had de- 
partments oflfering courses in general psycholo- 
ogy, educational psychology, methods of teach- 
ing, and other professional studies. A num- 
ber of them had courses in methods of teach* 
ing agriculture. The training of teachers of 
agriculture for the secondary schools under the 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act was 
committed to the land-grant colleges. They also 
had become interested in the professional train- 
ing of the college teachers. The Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities, through its 
committee on instruction in agriculture, home 
economics and mechanic arts, urged that in- 
structors in the technical department pursue 
graduate work in education and study the prob- 
lems of teaching in their respective fields. Heads 
of departments were asked to guide young teach- 
ers and give them opportunity to teach a variety 
of subjects and to commit the teaching of intro- 
ductory and basic subjects to experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers. The association also adopted 
a recommendation that beginning with 1925 
candidates for teaching positions in the colleges 
be required to have professional training. 

The School of Agriculture fox the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force in the World War. 
In 1919 a unique educational enterprise was un- 
dertaken for the benefit of the American soldiers 
in France. This was planned and inaugurated by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, and after- 
wards was taken over by the Army Education 
Commission. This plan included a college of 
agriculture located at Beaune which enrolled 
good students and a nearby farm school at Allery 
with 2000 more. Thorough extension work 
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courses in agriculture were carried to thousands 
of soldiers in practically every regiment. Nu- 
merous trips to French farms and forests sup- 
plemented the class-room work. In charge was 
President K. L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, with whom were associated 
a large number of the ablest agricultural edu- 
cators from the colleges throughout the United 
States. More than 150 were selected from the 
Army, representing 40 agricultural colleges. 

Agricultural Training for Disabled Ex- 
Service Men. Under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of Juno 27, 1018, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education included agriculture 
in its programme for training disabled ex- 
service men. In 1021 the rehabilitation work 
was transferred to the Veterans* Bureau. Up 
to June 30, 1921, about 15,000 men took advan- 
tage of such training. They were distributed 
among the agricultural colleges and schools. 
Some of them could join the regular classes, but 
for the most part their general education was 
too limited to permit this and special instruc- 
tion had to be given them. During the fiscal 
year 1922-23, more than 11,000 men were given 
training in agriculture. Of these, about 2000 
were pursuing college courses leading to a degree, 
about 4000 were taking shorter college courses, 
and about 5000 were In special practical courses. 
Thousands of farms and other agricultural en- 
terprises were utilized as placement and project 
training opportunities for men on the job. This 
method proved more effective than institutional 
training, especially for men of limited educa- 
tion, and their health was improved. The re- 
habilitation work came to an end July 2, 1928. 

Secondary Education in Agriculture. Ip 
1928 there were some 170 special agricultural 
schools, and agriculture was being taught in 
about 5000 high schools. About 3560 of these 
schools received Federal and State funds under 
the provision of the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Education Act of Feb. 23, 1917. This act was 
administered by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, which had a division for agricultural 
education, and by State boards in all the States. 
Plans for the work in agriculture, as in other 
subjects, were initiated in the States and ap- 
proved by the Federal Board as the basis for 
allotment of Federal funds. The instruction 
was for students from 14 years of age. Super- 
vised practice work in agriculture during six 
months of each year was required of all students. 

The Federal funds for vocational instruction 
in agriculture increased from $547,027 in 1918 to 
$3,031,987 in 1928, and wefe offset by more than 
this amount of the State and local funds. In 
1918 vocational agriculture was taught in 009 
schools by 895 teachers to 15,453 pupils and in 
1928 in 3553 schools by 3853 teachers. There 
were 94,730 boys and 2002 girls studying agri- 
culture in the all-day schools and there were 41,- 
553 students in evening and part-time classes. 
Experience showed the advantage of connecting 
the Smith-Hughes work in agriculture with the 
local high schools, because thus the pupils lived 
at home and as a rule carried on their practice 
work on the home farm. This also made the 
school a factor in improving the agriculture of 
the local community. The agricultural instruc- 
tion in the Smith-Hughes schools was largely 
conducted on a project basis. This led to an 
attempt by the Federal Board, in coSperation 
with the division of agricultural instruction in 
the Department of Agriculture, to make job an- 


alyses of the different agricultural enterprises 
and several publications were issued showing how 
such analyses may be used in the teaching of 
agricultural subjects. 

Elementary Agricultural Education in tbe 
United States, In 28 States, there are laws 
requiring elementary agriculture to be taught iii 
the rural schools, and several others encourage 
such teaching, lii about 20 States, elementary 
agriculture and nature study are taught effec- 
tively in many rural schools, especially consoli- 
dated schools. A number of State departments 
of education have published outline courses in 
elementary agriculture for the use of teachers, 
partly by cooperation with the agricultural col- 
leges and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The agricultural colleges, through summer schools 
and in other ways, help to train teachers for 
this work. These colleges and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture also aid the rural teachers 
by the distribution of publications, lantern slides 
and other illustrative material, and by personal 
services of the State and county extension 
agents. The boys* and girls* clubs organized 
by the extension agents are in many cases 
closely associated with the rural schools. Many 
normal schools and high schools have courses 
through which teachers are trained for work in 
agriculture and nature study in the rural schools. 

Other Countries. Institutions for agricul- 
tural education are in opeiation in many coun- 
tries, including colleges, secondary and practical 
schools, and special schools for horticulture, for- 
estry, dairying, poultry, etc. In the European 
countries, the regular work of the agricultural 
institutions was greatly abridged during the 
WorM War, but at that time and afterward, spe- 
cial arrangements were made for the instruction 
of disabled soldiers in several countries. Since 
the War, considerable progress has been made iu 
expanding and strengthening agricultural educa- 
tion in these countries. In Great Britain, the 
Development Commission under the law of 1900, 
in cooperation with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, has greatly stimulated agricul- 
tural education and research through the estab- 
lishment of centres of rescarcli at the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station, at Cambridge, Oxford, and 
other universities and colleges, i)romotion of the 
resident teaching at these and other institu- 
tions, assistance to local authorities in main- 
taining short courses of 10 to 12 weeks (called 
farm institutes ) by itinerant teachers and broad- 
ening of the extension work through county rep- 
resentatives and other expert advisory olficers. 
For this work. Parliament has made large grants 
of money to supplement local funds. 

In Canada, agricultural colleges and the teach- 
ing of agriculture in many high, consolidated, 
and elementary schools arc maintained in all 
the provinces under the direction of provincial 
departments of agriculture and education, aided 
by the Dominion Department of Agriculture, 
111 1917 the Agricultural Instruction Act, pro- 
viding for district extension agents, made special 
arrangements for instruction of convalescent sol- 
diers by these agents. At fcjt. Joseph, Trinidad, 
the West Indian Agricultural College was opened 
for students, Oct. 16, 1922. It has served as a 
centre for research and education in tropical 
agriculture. The Imperial Department of Agri- 
culture for the West Indies was transferred from 
Barbados and located at this college. 

In Belgium, a royal decree of Apr. 8, 1020, re- 
organized the higher agricultural education. 
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The course for a bachelor’s degree was to occupy 
four years, but a license in agricultural, science 
could be obtained on completion of a two years’ 
course. A higher normal institute of farm man- 
agement has been established at Laeken. In 
France, the law of Aug. 21, 1912, reorganized the 
department and communal system of agricul- 
tural education and provided a bureau of agri- 
cultural services for each department. Laws en- 
acted in 1918 and 1920 furtlier systematized ag- 
ricultural education and provided better oppor- 
tunities for specialization in different branches 
of agriculture, the training of teachers, winter 
courses for farmers, continuation courses for boys 
and girls leaving the primary schools and agri- 
cultural instruction for women. 

In Denmark, agricultural education is given 
in the Royal Danish Agricultural College at 
Copenhagen, at which the regular course occupies 
two years, with additional special courses cov- 
ering two more years; and in 22 agricultural 
schools, with nine months’ courses and special 
shorter courses lasting from a few days to several 
weeks. In Norway, there are the Norwegian 
College of Agriculture, with a three years’ course; 
the State Training School for Teachers to Small 
Holders, with a tw»o years’ course; and 42 county 
or district agricultural schools, with courses of 
6 to 18 months, 8 schools of horticulture, 3 of 
forestry, and 4 of dairying. In Sweden there 
are agricultural colleges at Ultuna and Alnarp, 
10 secondary agricultural schools, 33 farm 
schools with winter courses, and 4 schools of 
gardening and agriculture. 

In China, an educational survey in 1916 showed 
the great need of more practical education and 
that year the National Association of Vocational 
Education was formed. The National Alliance of 
Provincial Educational Associations also favored 
vocational education. This movement greatly 
stimulated progress in agricultural education in 
colleges and secondary and primary schools. 

An interesting development of agricultural 
education has been connected with missionary col- 
leges and schools in several countries. Many 
mission boards are promoting this side of their 
work, and young men are being trained in colleges 
in the United States and elsewhere for it. A sur- 
vey in Africa by the African Education Commis- 
sion showed the importance of correlating mis- 
sionary enterprises with the agricultural and 
community life of the African peoples, through 
practical instruction and extension work in con- 
nection with mission schools. 

AGRICTJLTTTRAL EXPERIMEISTT STA- 
TIONS. These institutions, especially in the 
United States, were called into unusual servi^ 
during the World War. To some extent, their 
researches received a temporary setback from 
the special demands upon their workers and the 
fact that many were drafted into war activities 
or acce])ted positions in the industries. After 
the Armistice, the forces gradually returned, the 
stations renewed their normal activities, and the 
State appropriations were increased to some ex- 
tent. For several years, however, they suffered 
from the decreased purchasing power of their 
funds. The Federal appropriations remained un- 
changed, but by 1924 the resources from within 
the States had fully doubled compared with those 
in 1914. In addition to the main or central sta- 
tions in each of the States, numerous substations 
were maintained for typical regions or the study 
of special branches of agriculture. Cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture in- 


creased quite steadily. An experiment station 
under the supervision of that Department was 
established in the Virgin Islands in 1918. 

A new era of the experiment stations began 
with the passage of the Purnell Act Feb. 24, 1925. 
This Act not only substantially increased the 
Federal support but extended the recognized 
scope of the experiment stations to include ag- 
ricultural economics, home economics, and rural 
sociology. These subjects were not mentioned in 
previous legislation, which had related primarily 
to subjects connected with agricultural produc- 
tion. The Purnell Act authorized an initial ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for each State, in addition 
to the grants provided under the two previous 
acts, the amount to increase by $10,000 annually 
until the total for each State aggregated $60,- 
000, in 1930. This, with the grants under the 
Hatch and Adams Acts, will provide $90,000 a 
year to each State, or a total contribution from 
the Federal Government of $4,320,000. These 
funds are under the administrative supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture. The growing 
interest in economic problems of agriculture was 
at once reflected in a marked expansion in that 
field, and investigations in home economics and 
rural sociology assumed a prominent place. 

The total funds of the experiment stations in 
the United States for 1928 aggregated approx- 
imately $14,000,000. These were used to some 
extent in the carrying on of farms and in con- 
trol and service work, but were devoted in large 
measure to investigation. The stations employed 
3000 persons in connection with their research 
and administrative activities, some of them like- 
wise serving part time on the teaching staffs of 
the agricultural colleges. During the year 1928, 
over 1800 publications were issued, which were 
distributed widely through the" States and to for- 
eign countries. A growing part of the technical 
research was published in scientific journals 
which served to increase materially the volume 
of the output. The stations were carrying on a 
total of more than 7000 separate projects in 1928, 
covering practically every phase of the agri- 
cultural industry and rural life, varying from 
quite practical experiments to abstract inquiries 
on the frontiers of science. In most of the 
States, the investigation has become increasingly 
technical in order to meet the type of problem 
and the demand for accurate information. 

Numerous new buildings and special facilities 
in which the experiment stations share were pro- 
vided by the States. This has marked substan- 
tial enlargement and improvement of the facil- 
ities for agricultural research. 

The Connecticut State Experiment Station ob- 
served its fiftieth anniversary in 1925 and the 
North Carolina Station, in 1928. 

A system of forest experiment stations, sup- 
ported by congressional appropriation; was in- 
augurated unddr the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, beginning with 1922-23 (see Fobestby). 
In addition to these public agencies, the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, sup- 
ported privately, was opened at Yonkers, N. Y., 
in 1921. In the same year the Food Research 
Institute was established at Stanford University, 
with funds supplied by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, for the study of the scientific and 
economic aspects of food supply and use. The 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics 
was provided for in connection with the Cali- 
fornia College of Agriculture in 1928, with a con- 
tribution of $1,500,000. Another special pro- 
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vision was a gift to the New York State College 
of Agriculture in 1927 by Charles Lathrop Pack 
for endowment and maintenance of a research 
professorship in forest soils. The Herman Frasch 
Foundation for Chemical Research, especially in 
agricultural chemistry, with a fund of $1,000,- 
000, 'was provided by the bequest of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Blee Frasch, and became operative in 1028. 

In Great Britain, the repeal of the war-time 
measure known as the Corn Production Act was 
accompanied by the granting of £1,000,000 for 
agricultural education and research, about half 
of which has been allocated to research and ad- 
visory work* among various institutions. A 
movement for enlarging agricultural research in 
the United Kingdom was set on foot by the 
recommendations of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Conference in 1927. A new agency, 
known as the Rowett Research Institute, for 
work in animal nutrition especially, was organ- 
ized at the North of Scotland College of Agri- 
culture, contributions coming mainly from pri- 
vate sources. A National Poultry Institute wag 
established in connection with the Harper- Adams 
Agricultural College in Shropshire. A cotton 
research station was provided for in Trinidad 
and, in India, a cotton laboratory was estab- 
lished. In Canada, the Dominion Government 
was compelled to withdraw its assistance to the 
experiment stations for a time after the War, 
but eventually the support was resumed and the 
stations are filling a very important part in de- 
veloping the resources and extending the area 
of production in that country. 

Despite the financial stress in France, an ap- 
propriation of 2,000,000 francs was made for 
experimental work in 1921, and an Institute of 
Agricultural Research was established under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, to which the existing 
stations and laboratories hitherto administered 
by the Department were assigned, with authority 
to establish other stations and make grants for 
research. This reorganization brought under 
the Institute 88 stations and laboratories with 
a total personnel of 236. A central station with 
regional stations for the improvement of crop 
plants was more recently provided for, and eight 
additional central stations with regional branches 
to deal with the principal divisions of agricul- 
ture. 

The Australian Commonwealth adopted plans 
for locating one of its chain of research stations 
in Queensland, providing £50,000 for capital ex- 
penses and £10,000 annually for maintenance. 
The South Australian Agricultural Education 
Act of 1927 provided £5000 for tlie extension of 
research at the Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute, with increases expected to bring the 
amount up to £15,000 by 1936-37. An Institute 
for Rubber Research was incorporated by the Fed- 
erated Malay States and established in 1927. 
An institute of agricultural research in Palestine, 
with a system of local stations, was planned un- 
der the Zionist movement. The State of Minas 
Geraes, Brazil, inaugurated a new institution for 
agricultural instruction and investigation, lo- 
cated at Vicosa; Colombia and Salvador each 
provided for a series of stations, and Venezuela 
opened a station for agriculture and forestry at 
Caracas. In Peru, the National Agricultural So- 
ciety was organized in 1926, with plans for in- 
augurating an exjieriment station in the northern 
part and one in the southern part of the country, 
with several substations, A high altitude station 
was established in that country at 12,500 feet, 


with a ranch of about 18,000 acres slocked with 
sheep and with modern equipment. In various 
other countries, new stations or additions to the 
systems already in existence were brought into 
action. 

Bibliography. B. J. Wiekson, “The Begin- 
nings of Agricultural Education and Research 
in California,” in Annual Report of California 
Experiment Elation for 19IS; Duke of Bedford 
and Spencer Pickering, Science and Fruit (Jroio- 
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Reminiscences^ Talcs, and Anecdotes (Harpenden, 
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in 1925 (Royal Agricultural Society, London, 
1926) ; Research and the Land (Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, London, 1926); Milton Conover, “The 
Office of Experiment Stations, Its History, Ac- 
tivities and Organization,” Service Monographs, 
No. 32, Institute for Government Research, 
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See also E. W. Allen et al. Report on the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, published annually 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 

Agricultural extension work includes whatever 
instruction on subjects related to agriculture and 
country life is given by educational institutions 
to persons other than resident students. Most of 
this work is done away from the institutions, but 
it may include meetings or short courses held 
there. In the United States, courses at the insti- 
tutions exceeding two weeks in duration are usu- 
ally not classed as extension work. Most of the 
agricultural extension work in the United States 
is done cooperatively by the State agricultural 
colleges and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
under the terms of the Smith-Lever Extensfon 
Act of 1914 and related Federal and State leg- 
islation. This act brought about a combination 
of three more or less distinct lines of institu- 
tions: (1) farmers’ institutes (see article iti 
New International Encyclopjedia) ; (2) farm 
demonstration work (see article in Niuw In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia); and (3) the cor- 
respondence and short courses, lectures at 
farmers’ meetings, exhibits at fairs, competitive 
judging of live stock and other products, etc., 
carried on by the agricultural colleges. 

From the beginning, the agricultural colleges 
and^ the Department of Agriculture disseminated 
agricultural information among the fanniiig peo- 
ple through correspondence, distribution of pub- 
lications, and addresses at meetings by members 
of their staffs. The colleges gradually enlarged 
the scope of their extension work, parlieiilarly 
in the decade beginning about 1005, when ex- 
tension divisions were organized. During this 
period, the work was considerably inlluenced by 
the general movement of university extensi(>»», of 
which it was often considered a part. Tn 1908 
the colleges, through their Association, began to 
ask Federal aid for extension work and several 
bills were introduced in Congress. Finally, a 
bill, introduced by Hoke Smith of Georgia in the 
Senate and Asbury F, Lever of South Chirolina in 
the House, was passed and was ai>prov( 5 <l by 
President Wilson, May 8, 1014. Tliis act pro- 
vides for agricultural extension work to be car- 
ried on by the land-grant colleges in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
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in accordance with plans annually submitted by 
the colleges and approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“Cobperative agricultural extension work shall 
consist of the giving of instruction and practical 
demonstrations in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to persons not attending or resident in 
said colleges in the several communities, and im- 
parting to such persons information on said sub- 
jects through field demonstrations, publications, 
and otherwise; and this work shall be carried on 
in such manner as may be mutually agreed upon 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the State 
agricultural college or colleges receiving the bene- 
fits of this act.*' 

To each State $10,000 annually was perma- 
nently appropriated and additional sums begin- 
ning with $600,000 in 1914 and increasing by 
$500,000 for seven years thereafter, after which 
$4,100,000 annually was to be permanently ap- 
propriated. Since 1920 supplementary funds 
were added by Congress. To receive the addi- 
tional sums, the States were required to offset 
them with equal amounts, provided by States, 
county, college, local authority or individual con- 
tributions within the State. 

“No portion of said moneys shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase, erection, 
preservation, or repair of any building or build- 
ings, or the purchase or rental of land, or in 
college-course teaching, lectures in colleges, pro- 
moting agricultural trains, or any other purpose 
not specified in this act, and not more than five 
per centum of each annual appropriation shall be 
applied to the printing and distribution of pub- 
lications.” 

From 1917 considerable additional amounts of 
Federal funds were annually appropriated for 
the cooperative extension work. The Capper- 
Ketoliara Act of May 22, 1928, provided for the 
further development of this work by autliorizing 
the annual appropriation of $980,000, of which 
$20,000 goes to each State and the Territory of 
Ilawaii, beginning with the fiscal year 1929, and 
for each year thereafter the additional lump 
sum of $600,000. At least 80 per cent of the 
sums appropriated under this act must he spent 
for the salaries of county extension agents, who 
“shall be men and women in fair and just pro- 
portions,” and these funds may he used for the 
promotion of agricultural trains, ^ 

Soon after the passage of the Smith-Lever Act, 
the Department and the colleges generally en- 
tered into a formal agreement, through a “mem- 
orandum of understanding,” under which the De- 
partment agreed to conduct all its extension work 
through the college, provided the college created 
an extension division and put at its head a di- 
rector who would be the joint representative of 
the college and the Department and have charge 
of all the cooperative agricultural extension in 
the State. For the Department’s business neces- 
sitated by this act, a committee was at first or- 
ganized, but on July 1, 1016, when the States Re- 
lations Service was created, general supervision 
was given to the director of that service, under 
whom were put two extension offices transferred 
from the Bureau of Plant Industry, one for 15 
Southern States and the other for the 33 North- 
ern and Western States. In 1920 the two offices 
were combined and in 1923, when the States Re- 
lations Service was abolished, the Cooperative 
Extension Office became a part of the new Ex- 
tension Service, which contains also the Office 
of Exhibits and the Motion Picture Laboratory. 


The Extension Office administers the Federal 
funds for extension woik in the States and for 
the maintenance of the Washington Office. Rep- 
resentatives of the different bureaus of the De- 
partment also do extension work iu the States, 
under the supervision of the Extension Seiwice. 

In the States, the college organization consists 
of the extension direetoi, leaders of county ag- 
ricultural, home economics, and club agents, and 
extension specialists in the various branches of 
agriculture and home economics, together with 
the men and women agents located in the coun- 
ties. This nation-wide system of practical edu^ 
cation for the farming people had hardly be- 
come well organized when the War brought to 
it unusual responsibilities. To aid in stimulat- 
ing agricultural production and food conserva- 
tion, the States Relations Service was given funds 
to supplement the regular extension funds. In 
war-time, the extension organization was pushed 
forward very rapidly until more than 2400 coun- 
ties had agricultural agents and about 1700 coun- 
ties and 200 cities had home demonstration 
agents. About 2,000,000 boys and girls were en- 
rolled in clubs. At one time, about 7000 persons 
were included in the cooperative extension forces, 
which accomplished a great work in aiding the 
farmers to produce an adequate food supply and 
our people generally to conserve this supply. To 
accomplish this task, it was necessary to organ- 
ize the farming people more thoroughly. The 
extension forces, therefore, were very active in 
promoting the older organizations and forming 
new ones. In the Northern and Western States, 
special advantage was taken of an organization 
called the farm bureau. This movement began 
in New York in 1911 and soon spread to other 
States. In war time, the extension agents or- 
ganized farm bureaus in many counties. 

After the War, when economic conditions 
aroused the farmers to the importance of co- 
operative marketing and legislation relating to 
agriculture, the farm bureaus expanded their 
work beyond the educational field and formed 
State federations and a national federation called 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. It was 
then necessary to readjust the relations of the 
extension forces to the farm bureaus and to con- 
fine these forces to educational work broadly 
defined. When the war emergency funds were 
withdrawn in 1919, the number of extension 
workers materially decreased. The farming peo- 
ple, however, retained their interest in extension 
work and before long the number of county ex- 
tension workers again increased. Since the War, 
much of the extension work has related to agri- 
cultural economics, particularly co5perative 
marketing. 

In 1928, out of 3044 counties reporting agri- 
cultural products, 2256 had men county extension 
agents; 1041 had women agents. The men in- 
cluded 94 directors and State leaders, 113 assist- 
ant State leaders, 2318 white county agents and 
assistants and 184 colored local agents. The 
women agents were 44 State leaders, 83 assistant 
State leaders, 941 white county agents and 115 
colored local agents. The men and women agents 
did much work with children, but there were also 
special agents for boys’ and girls’ clubs, as fol- 
lows: 42 State leaders, 74 assistant State leaders, 
146 county leaders. In addition, there were 
about 1000 extension specialists and several hun- 
dred clerical assistants, making a total ex- 
tension force of 6160. About 620,000 boys 
and girls were enrolled in 44,188 elubs. For 
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the fiscal year beginning July 1, 192S, about 
$575,000 was appropriated for the Extension 
Service in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and $22,402,800 was used in the States and 
Hawaii. Of this amount, $8,504,050 was Federal 
funds, including $1,346,500 derived from direct 
appropriations to the Department of Agriculture, 
$54,600 for forestry extension work, $6,182,035 
under the terms of the Smith-Lever Act, and 
$980,000 under the Capper-Ketcham Act. From 
sources within the States, $13,928,000 was con- 
tributed, of which $8,045,700 was State and 
college funds; $4,797,500, county funds; and 
$1,095,400, from farm organizations and other 
sources. In Alaska, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands, extension work was conducted by the 
Federal experiment stations, and in Porto Rico, 
by the insular bureau of agriculture. 

Other Countries. Many countries had more 
or less elaborate systems of agricultural ex- 
tension work, usually under the general super- 
vision of departments of agriculture and often 
connected with agricultural colleges and schools. 
In England and Wales, extension work was con- 
ducted through county agricultural councils, 
with approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and aided the government funds by the Develop- 
ment Commission. The work was done by agri- 
cultural organizers, itinerant lecturers, and 
specialists from agricultural colleges and the 
Ministry. A similar organization existed in Ire- 
land. In Scotland, the work was done through 
the universities. In Canada, a large number of 
extension agents were employed under the super- 
vision of the provincial department of agricul- 
ture. Similar work was done in Australia, Hew 
Zealand, and the Union of South Africa. In 
France, under the Ministry of Agriculture were 
inspectors-general, directors of agricultural serv- 
ices and their staffs in the several departments 
(counties], and extension specialists. A similar 
system existed in Belgium. The Belgian Peas- 
ants* League, with over 190,000 men, women, and 
children as members, also carried on much work. 
In Denmark, the Department of Agriculture, 
Royal Agricultural Society, and local agricul- 
tural associations joined in the work. In Italy, 
there were over 300 itinerant teachers of agri- 
culture. The Government and the agricultural 
societies conducted the work in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Finland, and Germany. Theie was or- 
ganized work in Spain, Switzerland, Bulgaria, 
India, Burma, British West Indes, Chile, Argen- 
tina, and other South American countries. 

Bibliograpliy. Important works in this field 
include 0. B. Martin, The Demonstration Work 
(Boston, 1921); M. C. Burritt, The County 
Agent and the Farm Bureau (Hew York, 1922) ; 
A. C. True, "History of Agricultural Extension 
Work in the United States, 1785-192.3,” in Mis- 
cellaneous PulUcations 1 5, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, (1928) ; Annual Deports of 
the Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

AGRICULTXTRE. The period of the World 
War and the years following brought great 
changes in agriculture. It marked groat stimu- 
lation of production and emphasis on the im- 
portance of agriculture to the countries at war, 
followed by the most serious and long-continued 
depression* that industry has ever ex])Grienced. 
This period was also the'tiine of unusual develop- 
ments in the interest of more productive and 
better stabilized agriculture. In the United 
States, numerous laws were passed by Congress 


providing for increased attention to research and 
extensiou work, agricultural credit, co(ii)eratioii, 
standardization of products, warehousing, mar- 
ket and price studies, news service, and measures 
for aiding and safeguarding marketing and dis- 
tribution. The economic aspects of the industry 
became a subject of extensive study. Official 
standards were promulgated for leading products, 
regulatory measures enacted to preserve competi- 
tion and prevent unfair manipulation of prices, 
the essentials of successful cooperation in market- 
ing and distribution and in buying farm supplies 
were studied, and organization of farming people 
to promote their welfare was given unprecedented 
impetus. The new conditions marked an epoch 
in the industry. 

Agriculture during the World War. The 
outbreak of the War found agriculture in a 
highly developed condition in most of the coun- 
tries. For years special attention had been 
given to the promotion of food production as a 
source of strength and a safeguard. France was 
noted for the large number of its small farms and 
its thrifty agricultural class, more than half of 
whom were landowners. 

Germany had long pursued a policy of en- 
couraging the industry, leading the world 
in its agricultural investigation, instruction, and 
favorable consideration for the industry. The 
growing of food was looked upon as a measure 
for the common good and was a part of its cam- 
paign for supremacy. It was producing about 
82 per cent of its requirements in edible grains 
(including flour), 93 per cent of its meats, 92 
per cent of its dairy products, 67 per cent of its 
poultry, and 99 per cent of its vegctablos-L-about 
88 per cent of the total food requirements of 
that country, France was producing about 93 
per cent of the required edible grains, 98 per 
cent of meats, 80 per cent of poultry, and slightly 
more than it consumed of dairy products, vege- 
tables, and fruits. Austria-Hungary was almost 
entirely self-sustaining in food supplies, while 
Russia was a surplus producer of food stuffs, 
exporting about 19 per cent of its production of 
edible grains. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, had allowed 
its agriculture to languish and had developed 
the policy of purchasing its food in large measure 
abroad. It grew only 27 per cent of the required 
food grains, 53 per cent of the meats, 62 per cent 
of the dairy products, and 58 per cent of the 
poultry consumed — in otiier words, only al)out 
half of the food required. Prior to the outbreak 
of the War, two-thirds of the total farm area was 
iu permanent grass and only one-third in culti- 
vated crops; whereas, in Germany, the proportion 
was exactly the reverse. It was said that Brit- 
ish agricxilture fed with home-grown food a third 
more people and employed a third more labor iu 
1870 than it did in 1913, because in the meaiiiimo 
the country had so largelj; turned from culti- 
vated crop's to grass farming. The War soon 
served to demonstrate the inadequate state of 
British agriculture. 

At the outset, all of tlie European countries 
took steps to conserve their food supplies, to 
increase production of the most necessary sta- 
ples, and to adapt the production to the military 
needs and requirements of the people. The feed- 
ing of bread grains to live stock was largely re- 
stricted or prohibited. The amount of grain 
used for brewing and distilling was cut down, 
and closer milling of cereals was required, the 
addition of " substitutes being first permitted 
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and later enjoined. Nonessential crops such as 
tobacco were prohibited and bulb growing and 
hop growing were much reduced. With the de- 
velopment of the airplane, flax growing became a 
W'ar necessity and in Great Britain particularly 
it was stimulated and placed under strict regula- 
tion. 

In Germany, the whole question of production 
was systematized and brought under government 
regulation ; and, in France, organization w’as car- 
ried to a high degree* Laws in the latter country 
permitted neglected land to be taken over by the 
commune. The Government subsidized the pur- 
chase of expensive labor-saving machinery by co- 
operative societies or communes and bounties 
were offered and prices guaranteed for essential 
products. In most of the warring countries, 
labor soon became scarce, owing to the extension 
of the draft, and women l3egan to take the places 
of men in farm work. The seriousness of Great 
Britain’s position was intensified when the sub- 
marines became active. That country declined, 
however, to guarantee the price of wheat, but 
made patriotic appeals to farmers and landowners 
to plow up their grass land and pastures and in- 
crease the acreage under wheat. This met with 
much objection in the absence of a well-defined 
permanent x)olicy toward agriculture. Later, 
such a change in* farming was enjoined and acts 
passed enabling the taking over of such land and 
placing a penalty on neglect of owners to practice 
good farming. 

The wheat crop of 1914 represented a world 
shortage of approximately 386,000,000 bushels, 
that of Europe alone amounting to 323,000,000 
bushels; but, in the following year, the crop was 
much the largest ever produced. Great Britain 
shared in this; notwithstanding this, three- 
fourths of its wlieat supply had to be imported. 
In that year (1915), the United Kingdom im- 
ported agricultural products valued at $1,342,- 
000,000, while France bought food products cost- 
ing $492,000,000. The United States produced 
the greatest wheat crop in 1916 ever raised, pass- 
ing the billion-bushel mark for the first time and 
representing about one-fourth of the entire 
world’s production. This was in response to the 
appeal fi-om Europe and to increasing prices. The 
export of wheat from the United States to Eu- 
rope jumped to two and three times the pre-war 
amount. 

In 1916 the crops of wheat, barley, oats, and 
maize in the Northern Hemisifiiere were de- 
cidedly less than in 1915, causing prices to rise 
and anxiety to increase. With the continuance 
of the War, the preeminent position of agricul- 
ture ' in the welfare of the countries involved 
became unmistakable, and its importance was 
conceded as second only to that of the military 
activities. Witli thousands of acres devastated, 
relations with other countries interrupted, and 
a vast number of farmers and farm laborers 
drafted into the army, not only unusual demands 
but unusual conditions had to be met. 

To overcome its disadvantage, Great Britain 
made most urgent appeals and adopted numerous 
measures to readjust the systems of farming. 
War committees and borough war societies 
sought to assist the farmers in the matter of 
information, lalior, seed, fertilizers, etc., and at- 
tention was turned to the cultivation of land 
not ordinarily employed in agriculture, such as 
parks and pleasure grounds, the use of wood- 
land for raising pigs, etc. Farmers were urged 
to shorten the period of grass add clover in ro- 


tations and to reduce the acreage of bare fallow. 

There was widespread effort to i>reveiit the de- 
pletion of live stock in the warring countries, es- 
pecially the work animals, milch cows, and 
breeding stock. Scarcity of gasoline (petrol) for 
tractors and other machines, high prices of fei*- 
tilizers and the scarcity and cost of seeds were 
other handicaps. Forage was unusually high and 
was requisitioned in large amounts by tlie armies. 
Farmers felt that the well-nigh impossible was 
being urged upon them. Prisoners of war, to 
whom there was at first objection, were success- 
fully used in France and England and generally 
found to be submissive. In 1917 Great Britain 
enacted a comprehensive measure known as the 
Corn Production Act, guaranteeing prices of 
wheat for a period of six years, establishing 
prices for oats and barley, and fixing a minimum 
wage for agricultural labor. A live agricultural 
policy w’as put into effect in that country under 
the Defense of the Healm Act, enabling the tak- 
ing over of waste lands and commons and com- 
pelling the breaking up of grass land and the 
use of the cultivated land in accordance with 
the needs of the country. It was estimated that 
in 1017 an additional million acres were put un- 
der the plow ill that country. 

When the Untied States entered the World War 
in 1917, renewed efforts were given to increasing 
production of the essentials, for home use and 
for the Allies. The Selective Service Law made 
agriculture one of the industries for which ex- 
emption could be claimed. The United States 
Food Administration fixed the price of the 1917 
wheat crop at $2.20 per bushel for Number 1 
hard, and the Federal Grain Corporation was 
formed which took over the purchase of wheat 
for export and for the larger flour mills. The 
price had risen to $3.18 and the fixing of a price 
which was represented as little above the actual 
cost of production under war conditions raised 
considerable opposition, but was accepted as a 
Ijatriotic measure. Wliile the wheat crop of 1917 
was light, the aggregate of all cereals in the 
United States was approximately a billion 
bushels above the average of the i)revious five 
years. In most of the Allied countries, the pro- 
duction of cereals fell off materially, showing 
that Europe was fast declining in food-produc- 
ing power. Restrictions on the use of any ma- 
terial suitable for human food became more 
stringent. Horses wore placed on rations and 
even the feeding of game and migratory birds 
was prohibited. Shortage of tonnage and in- 
creased risk practically eliminated from the 
market such surplus grain-producing countries 
as India, Australia, and Argentina, This laid 
the heavier burden on the United States and 
Canada, The latter country had made a remai-k- 
able showing, and in 1918 responded with the 
largest areas on record in that country for all 
food crops except corn. In the United States, 
a carefully considered agricultural programme 
was laid out for 1918, the first of its kind in 
America, in which special emphasis was_ laid 
upon the wheat crop, with the aim of a billion 
bushels. The necessary acreage was apportioned 
among the States and the duty of meeting the ap- 
portionment and assisting the farmers was as- 
signed to the County extension agents, State 
Councils of Defense, and other agencies. The 
President in a message to the farmers called upon 
them for a supreme effort, and Congress appro- 
priated $2,500,000 to be used as a revolving fund 
in supplying farmers with suitable seed in cer- 
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tain sections of sliortage, the fund being admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture. 

The season of 1918 was adverse over consider- 
able sections of the United States, but the pro- 
duction amounted to 921,438,000 bushels, the 
largest ever raised except in the record year 
of 1915, exceeding the preceding five-year average 
by nearly 107,000,000 bushels. Equally striking 
were the results in producing large supplies of 
other crops, meat, and dairy products. The 
labor situation became even more acute, with the 
extension of the draft and the large opportu- 
nities offered by other industries. Organized ef- 
fort was made to meet the shortage. A Boys* 
Working Reserve was organized, students were 
recruited to work on the farms during their va- 
cation, colleges lengthened the summer vacation, 
and the Women’s Land Army went into training. 
Business men, clerks, and factory operatives 
worked on the farms after regular hours and in 
their vacations to gather in the world’s bread 
crops without loss. On the whole, the results 
furnislierl a new evidence of the remarkable re- 
sourcefulness of American agriculture. 

Under stress of the emergency, Great Britain 
redoubled its efforts and addecl another 2,000,- 
000 acres to its tilled area, the increase in wheat 
being 752,000 acres. The labor situation be- 
came increasingly acute, and unusual and part- 
time labor had to be resorted to. More than 
300,000 whole-time and part-time women woik- 
ers were reported to be engaged on the land in 
the United Kingdom. The acreage in wheat, 
barley, and oats in 1018 was the highest ever 
leconled in British agriculture, and that in po- 
tatoes the largest since 1872. It was estimated 
that the production would provide forty weeks’ 
sui)ply of broad stuffs for the entire population 
of the United Kingdom at the prevailing scale of 
milling and consumption, a remarkable achieve- 
ment for a country which only a few years be- 
fore had imported its food stuffs in such large 
measure. 

France likewise made strenuous efforts to ex- 
tend its food production in 1918, but by reason 
of its reduced man power had* about reached its 
maximum. While the wheat crop was larger and 
of iMitier quality than in the preceding .year, pro- 
duction had dwindled with the continuance of the 
War and even with the 1918 increase was much 
below the normal for that country. The potato 
situation was particularly grave, the crop being 
not over two-thirds of the ten-year average. 

A systematic campaign like that of tlie pre- 
vious year was prosecuted in the United States 
in the fall of 1918, with the objective of a great 
liberty wheat harvest for 1919, The response 
was an acreage more than 16,000,000 greater 
than any previously recorded. Although the 
season was not favorable for the spring-sown 
crop, wheat production amounted to 967,979,000 
bushels, considerably in excess of the 1918 crop 
and tlie second largest in history. The total area 
sown to leading cereals in the crop year of 1919 
was 33,000,000 acres greater than the pre-war 
average for 1910-14, and produced 635,000,000 
bushels more than that average. The 1919 crops 
in the European countries, as estimated by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, were not 
over 70 per cent of their food requirements. 
There was a decided decrease in the area devoted 
to cereals and potatoes in Great Britain, with a 
cpnscqucnt decrease in production. There were 
corresponding decreases in livestock, with a dis- 
quieting prospect for milk and a falling off of 


young stock and sheep. The post-war period, 
therefore, found Europe largely dependent on 
imported food. 

Agriculture Following the War. J?? ihc 
United States , — ^After the close of the War, the 
Department of Agriculture, realizing the dangers 
of over pioduction as a result of the opening up 
of the channels of trade and the resumption of 
farming in Europe, recoiumeiuled a reduction in 
the wheat area of about 15 per cent and advised 
safe fanning. The season was unfavorable, the 
labor shortage continued, amounting to approx- 
imately 37 per cent, and wages rose to an appall- 
ing point. This, with the continued liigli cost of 
fertilizers, machinery, and supplies, all of which 
had greatly increased since 1914, made the hazard 
unusually large. Altogether, the American 
farmers had to meet the most difficult situation 
in 1920 they had ever experienced. The harvest, 
one of the largest of record, met a falling market 
ill the late summer and autumn, with the worst 
slump in the history of grain prices. This threw 
the farmers and the hanks supporting them into 
panic and resulted in the most severe agricultural 
depression the country had ever known. While 
Eurojie was still in need of outside food, diffi- 
culties of transportation, unfavorable exchange, 
and inability of the countries to buy worked 
against expoii. Moreover, Canada and British 
India, two jirominent exporting countries, had a 
combined wheat crop 195,000,000 bushels greater 
than ill 1919. 

While agriculture shared in the general busi- 
ness depression in America, no other industry was 
affected so soon or so seriously. Farmers had 
not been allowed to profit by the war emergency 
as other industries had. J’rices had been lield 
down by the h’ood Administration and by agree- 
ment. Crops were produced at maximum costs 
on land inflated in price and often heavily mort- 
gaged. The large wheat crop of 1 920 was worth 
§3, 000, 000, 000 less than the smaller crop of 
1919. Live stock and its products likewise de- 
clined to an extent camsing serious lo.ss to jiro- 
ducers. The total value of animal products in 
1920 was about $200,000,000 Ic.ss than in 1910. 

Congress, called uiiou for relief, revived tlie 
War Finance Corporation to aid local banks 
in carrying farmers and marketing crops and 
passed an emergency tariff favorable to agri- 
culture. Price conditions continued in 1921, 
with production far in excess of domestic needs, 
high freight rates, inability of Europe to buy, 
and general business depression. Wheat fell be- 
low $1 a bushel, with its purchasing power less 
than the low price of 49 cents in 1894. Corn 
on the farms of the Corn Belt was lower than 
for 25 years. It was estimated that one-fourth 
of the farmers of the country were facing bank- 
ruptcy or, had been wiped out. Similarly, land 
.rents, which had doubled, trebled, and inen^ased 
ever more in the prosperous years of the War, 
caused niany renters to lose not only tlicir labor 
but their savings. Tlie purchasing power of the 
principal farm m'ops became lower than ever be- 
fore, and that of the major grain crops was 
little more than half the average for the flv<s 
pre-war years. The farmers* labor returns were 
reduced to about the pre-war level, while the 
wages of workers in other lines remained near the 
war level.' The cost of getting farxn products 
to market frequently exceeded the amount the 
farmer himself received in return. The situa- 
tion attracted such attention that Congress ap- 
pointed the Joint Congressional Commission of 
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Agricultural Inquiry, which in the winter of 
1921-22 made a series of illuminating reports 
and urged the necessity for the formulation of a 
definite programme looking to the permanent de- 
velopment of agriculture, with a view to relating 
it to the various agencies of distribution in such 
a way as to avoid duplication, waste, and loss in 
reaching the consumer. 

The severe agricultural depression continued 
in 1022 with little abatement, while the cumula- 
tive effect noticeably increased and there was 
great discouragement on the part of the farming 
people. In most farming States, taxes on farms 
liad more than doubled since before the War. 
In the Central Western States, these absorbed 
one-third of the farm income, as compared with 
less than one-tenth in 1913. Early in the year, 
President Harding called a National Agricul- 
tural Conference at Washington, the first of the 
kind ever held in the United States, with repre- 
sentatives from the principal farm organizations, 
agricultural institutions, and various lines of 
industry directly related to agriculture. ^ This 
gave opportunity for a broadminded considera- 
tion of the situation and the outlining of reme- 
dial measures. The recommendations and the 
measures urged were notable for their sound 
constructive character. Favorable action was 
taken on many of them. The revival of the War 
Finance Corporation, making available more 
than $350,000,000 for agricultural financing, 
saved thousands of farmers from bankruptcy and 
many hanks in the agricultural regions from 
passing into the hands of receivers, besides re- 
storing confidence and having a salient effect 
upon interest rates. The provision for greatly 
increased mortgage loans by the farm-land banks 
and joint stock land banks enabled farmers in 
large nunibprs to refund their obligations and 
place them on a deferred payment basis. Un- 
usual attention was given to aiding the market- 
ing of farm products. A tariff law more fa- 
vorable to agriculture was enacted; the Packers 
and Stockyards Act placed all packing houses, 
stockyards, and similar agencies under govern- 
ment supervision, giving assurance of open com- 
petitive conditions; and an act was passed 
extending government supervision over grain ex- 
changes dealing in futures, in the effort to 
control another practice believed to he disad- 
vantageous to agriculture. During this period 
the Farm Bloc in Congress became active and 
a source of great power, overriding party lines 
and giving the farmers’ interest unprecedented 
backing. 

Although there were some marks of improve- 
ment in 1923 over the three previous years, the 
wheat situation became even worse, and it was 
only by comparison that the situation as a whole 
appeared better. The 1923 wheat crop, nearly 
three-fourths as large as that of 1919, had a 
value of only $730,000,000, compared with 
$2,080,000,000 in 1919. The aggregate value of 
crops and live-stock products, however, was esti- 
mated at $12,204,000,000, nearly a billion more 
than in 1922. The index of the purchasing 
power of farm crops as a group was 75 as com- 
pared with 64 in 1922. Many farmers, however, 
had been reduced to the breaking point by the 
low price of wheat and the shrinkage in value 
of range cattle. Thousands went bankrupt and 
more were impoverished. Statistics of 
fifteen wheat- and corn-producing States showed 
that 0.6 per cent of tho farmers had lost their 


farms, while an additional 15 per cent were saved 
only by the leniency of their creditors. 

These continued four years of distress resulted 
in increasing unrest and dissatisfaction over the 
whole country and a drift to the towns and cities. 
Of the many remedies suggested and pressed with 
vigor, a common one was the guarantee of prices 
for wheat, which did not find favor. The Presi- 
dent raised the tariff on wheat 12 cents a bushel, 
bringing it up to 42 cents, to meet the competi- 
tion of Canada. It was made clear, however, 
that the United States could not successfully 
compete with Canada in wheat selling in Euro- 
pean markets, owing to cheaper production and 
more advantageous shipping facilities. This, in 
connection with the competition of other coun- 
tries, the unfavorable exchange, and diminished 
ability of Europe to buy, emphasized the need of 
readjustment. The exports of wheat fell off 
from upwards of 265,000,000 bushels in 1921 and 

205.000. 000 bushels in 1922 to a little less than 

132.000. 000 bushels in 1923. There was also a 
considerable decline in exports of flour. The 
number of farm bankruptcies increased from 1.4 
a year per 10,000 farms in 1904-13 to 12.2 per 
year in 1925-27. 

This depression continued, in gradually les- 
sened degree, the season of 1928 marking an ad- 
vance in some lines, notably in the live-stock in- 
dustry. Agriculture has not shared in the gen- 
eral business prosperity. There is conviction 
that it is laboring under disadvantages which it 
should be possible to remove. Its returns are 
not stabilized and the recurrence of surpluses, 
despite attempts at readjustment, have reduced 
the margin of profit to a point where returns 
for labor and investment are disproportionately 
small. Special commissions, conferences, and in- 
quiries by various organizations have been un- 
able to supply a remedy. These have made it 
apparent that there is no single remedy but that 
a combination of more favorable conditions and 
provisions must be looked to. Among these are 
mentioned greater diversification and a better 
balanced production of leading crops, adjustment 
between production and consumption, orderly 
marketing, more adequate tariff for home-grown 
products, a sound land policy, cheaper transporta- 
tion, more equitable taxation of farm property, 
and especially the provision of a Federal farm 
board or commission to work out effective eco- 
nomic remedies. Such a hoard, it is expected, 
would study the whole situation broadly as to 
conditions and remedies, further develop sound 
cooperative marketing, with adequate ware- 
housing facilities and provisions to eliminate 
waste in distribution ; and would promote 
farmer-owned and controlled stabilization cor- 
porations, with initial advances from the Federal 
Treasury. The subject of “farm relief” was one 
of the outstanding features of the presidential 
campaign in 1928, to which botli parties were 
committed, and confidence was felt that with 
clarification of the factors in the situation every 
effort would he made further to stabilize the in- 
dustry and restore its prosperity. Following his 
inauguration, President Hoover called a special 
session of Congress in April, 1929, to deal with 
this matter and the tariff. See United States. 

Desfpite the depression, agricultural production 
held up well. The acreage of crops harvested 
in 1928 was the largest on record and a good 
showing was made by most of the staple crops. 
Wheat production was the largest since 1919, 
amounting to over 900,000,000 bushels. The 
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acreage of corn, by far the largest in any single 
crop, nearly equaled the combined area in the 
principal cereal crops, and production was un- 
usually large. The oat crop was considerably 
above the average, while barley and potatoes 
were record crops and cotton, with the exception 
of 1925 and 1926, rarely had been exceeded. 

In Other Countries. While there was great 
revival of agricultural production in the coun- 
tries of Europe, farming was in an abnormal con- 
dition in several localities and suffered depres- 
sion. The wheat growers of Australia had had 
their market cut off by shortage of tonnage and 
wheat was accumulating in large quantities. 
The Government afforded relief by guaranteeing 
$1 a bushel, later prepared for bulk storage and 
shipment, and administered the elevator system. 
Arrangements were made to finance the wheat 
pool, the Government advancing farmers three 
shillings per bushel f.o.b. Aid was also extended 
to the pastoral industry by a subsidy of iy4d. a 
pound on beef. The Argentine live-stock indus- 
try was reported in the most serious condition in 
its history, due to the slump in foreign demand, 
depreciation in the value of grazing lands, and 
threatened loss of herds through insufficient pas- 
turage. South Africa, faced with a large cattle 
surplus and very low prices, had a government- 
provided bounty equivalent to one cent per pound 
on exported beef and one-half cent on live stock. 

The cultivated area in Great Britain began 
to decline almost immediately after the War. 
Taxes had become high, wages advanced, and de- 
mands of tenants increased. Many large estates 
were broken up and sold. The recommendations 
of the Royal Commission, appointed under the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, for a more liberal 
policy toward agriculture were not enacted into 
law and the essential features of a compromise 
passed in 1920, continuing a portion of the Corn 
Production Act and otherwise providing for 
greater security in arable farming, were repealed 
the following year, causing great disappointment 
and sharp criticism. In 1920 the acreage under 
wheat in England and Wales was only 70,000 
acres more than in 1914, with an equal falling 
off in oats. In ten years, the urban population 
had increased about 2,000,000, while rural dis- 
tricts declined about 60,000. The last payments 
under the guaranteed minimum grain prices, 
originated in 1917, were made in 1922. The 
maintenance of this guarantee during six years 
cost the country approximately £1 4,000, QOO. 
The plight of British farmers in 1923 was well- 
nigh desperate. In that year, 400,000 acres of 
plowed land were laid down in grass. The war- 
time increase in cultivated acreage disappeared, 
the land being laid down in grass, and wages 
of agricultural labor l)ecame so low as to afford 
only the scantiest livelihood. Despite this, the 
net returns on large estates was only about 1 
to 2 per cent. There was strong opposition to 
protective tariff, because of the large amount of 
unenii)loyment in the industries and the demand 
for cheap food. An Agricultural Tribunal made 
a further report with recommendations and, 
finally, near the close of the year, an agricultural 
subsidy of £1 an acre was provided on arable 
land, including market gardens, fruit, and hops^ 
contingent on tlie farmers* paying labor a .wage 
of not less than 30 sin 11 lugs a week. The depres- 
sion continued without material abatement, and 
in 1928 was declared by authorities to be ful- 
ly as bad as in late eiglitics and early nineties. 

France recovered quite rapidly after the War. 


In less than two years after the Armistice nearly 
50 per cent of the devastated land had been 
cleared and put under cultivation, and in a short 
time practically the entire area had been re- 
stored. Early assistance given farmers in that 
area was extended to those who wished to ac- 
quire farm land to replace that too seriously 
damaged for occupancy. By 1923 reconstruction 
had reached a point where wheat production 
was about 90 per cent of the pre-war figure. 
French millers were still required to mill closely 
and to incorporate from 8 to 10 per cent of sub- 
stitutes in flour. As in several other European 
countries, rural depopulation became something 
of a problem. Many farmers and laborers were 
attracted to the towns by higher wages. Agricul- 
ture passed through a quite drastic readjustment, 
shifting more largely to animal husbandry. 

Devastated lands in the Belgian war zone were 
taken over by the Government, restored and 
turned back to the original owners in good con- 
dition, with payment of 5 per cent interest on 
pre-war value while in government hands. 

Italy continued for several years to fix the 
price for wheat and paid premiums for grain pro- 
duced in the southern provinces or wheat pro- 
duced in excess of that raised in 1918, the ef- 
fort being to minimize importation. Later, 
Mussolini undertook measures for the promotion 
of agriculture and announced the public policy 
of giving first place to that industry. 

Production in Germany recovered quite rap- 
idly, but agricultural labor became a problem 
and live stock numbers were short. Farmers 
were slow to accept the Government Food Com- 
mission price for grain, and there was conflict 
of interest between city and rural population. 
Consequently, food shortage continued into 1024. 
The three main aspects in connection with this 
were (1) the breakdown in currency^ causing a 
collapse of distribution, (2) inability of mer- 
chants to finance the full annual margin of im- 
ports necessary to make up the usual deficit in 
domestic production, and (3) widespread unem- 
ployment, as a result of which millions of work- 
ers in urban and manufacturing districts w'cro 
unable to purchase sufficient food, even if it 
were in the market. Later, agriculture was re- 
stored to its former position and efforts were 
put forth to stimulate live-stock production. 

Russian agriculture recovered slowly, owing to 
the disorganized condition of the country and the 
indefinite land policy which contributed to dis- 
trust and uncertainty. Crop production in linos 
in which the country was formerly a leader and a 
large exporter decreased tremendously, while in 
many sections famine conditions prevailed. By 
1923, the grain area was reported at about 80 por 
cent of the pre-war figures for tlie present Rus- 
sian territory, but only small quantities wore 
available for export. Besides the local confisca- 
tion of the land in Soviet Russia, there wore 
various measures for breaking up large estates 
in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Kuniania, 
and Czechoslovakia. 

By 1926 it was reported that agricultural pro- 
duction in Europe, outside of Russia, had prac- 
tically recovered. Cereals and potatoes were 
fully up to the pre-war average and the prin- 
cipal crops in all European countries (except 
Russia) was only aboxit 5 per cent below that im- 
mediately preceding the War. 

The production of corn (maize), barley, oats, 
rye, wheat, and cotton by leading countries in 1 i)27 
and 1928 is shown in the accompanying table. 
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Census of Agriculture. The agricultural 
census of 1925 showed a total farm area in the 
United States of 924,310,362 acres, as compared 
with 956,883,716 acres in 1920 and 878,798,325 
acres in 1910. In the 6 years, 1919-24, the total 
area in harvested crops decreased 13,000,000 
acres, the first decrease ever shown. The agricul- 
tural census of 1925 showed the total number of 
farms to be 6,371,040, as compared with 6,448,- 
343 in 1920. The aggregate value of all farm 
property in 1920 was reported as $77,923,051,599, 
and in 1925 as $57,017,740,040. This decline was 
mainly in land values, which had dropped from 
$54,829,663,059 in 1920 to $37,721,018,222 five 
years later. In 1910 farm property was valued 
at an aggregate of $40,991,440,090, and land 
alone at $28,475,674,160. The increase in laud 
values was nearly 100 per cent from 1910 to 1920, 
and the shrinkage in the five years following was 
nearly a third. A survey by the Department of 
Agriculture in March, 1928, showed that farm 
real estate values wcie only 17 per cent above 
the pre-war level, compared with 67 per cent in 
1021 . 

For the first time in the country’s, history, the 
urban population exceeded that in rural terri- 
tory in 1920, and the growth of the former had 
been at a considerably more rapid rate. This de- 
cline in rural population has since continued. 
In the eight years, 1920-28, there was an esti- 
mated net loss of 3,283,000 persona on farms, 
or an average of 400,000 a year. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated that less than 
24 per cent of the population was actually living 
on farms, and that one farm family was produc- 
ing raw materials for food and clothing for three 
families living in towns and cities. This is a 
striking evidence of tho efficiency developed in 
agricultural production. 

Position of the United States in World 
Agriculture. Of the four countries which have 
stood preeminent in agricultural production, i.e., 
tho United States, Eussia, China, and India, the 
United States was the only one producing a sur- 
plus for export. It is the largest producer of 
corn, it is much the largest wheat-producing 
country of the world, and since the decline in 
Eussia, it leads in the other cereals except rye 
and rice. No other country approaches it in 
cotton or tobacco. Nearly 70 per cent of the 
world’s crop of corn, 60 per cent of the cotton, 
50 per cent of the tobacco, and approximately 
one-fourth of the total cereal supply is raised in 
the United States. The large share of the world’s 
staple crops contributed by the United States 
is grown with less than 4 per cent of the farmers 
and farm laborers of the world, which shows the 
high efficiency of the American farmer. The 
productivity of the American farm has increased 
steadily in the past few years, due to the in- 
creased use of machinery and mechanical power, 
and the elficiency of the farmer. There also has 
been a very marked upward trend in yield per 
acre in recent years. The United States also 
leads all nations in exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts. Since the War, the value of its agricul- 
tural exports has exceeded the combined value 
of those from all other nations in the world, and 
yet these exports amount to only one-eighth of 
its production. Four countries now furnish about 
90 per cent of the world’s surplus of agricul- 
tural products, i.e., the United States, Canada, 
Argentina, and Australia, with the United States 
contributing approximately half. Its four great 


surplus agricultural products are cotton, wheat, 
corn, and hogs. 

Farm Organization, The farming people 
have made remarkable efforts to protect their 
economic interests, promote their welfare, and 
improve their general condition through organi- 
zation. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, formed by the federation of the State farm 
bureaus, based in turn on the County bureaus 
organized to promote extension work, has become 
one of the largest and most powerful national 
organizations, wi^Ji a membership of approxi- 
mately a million. The period of depression 
stimulated efforts toward organization especially 
for the purpose of cooperation in buying and soil- 
ing products. The U, S. Department of Agri- 
culture listed 11,400 active farmers’ cooperative 
associations in 1928, compared with less than 
6000 in 1915, with a trebled mcml)crship. 
These cooperatives in the 1927 marketing season 
did a business amounting to $2,300,000,000; a 
fourfold increase since 1915, representing about 
one-fifth of the agricultural products of tho 
country. Grain, milk, cream, butter, fruit, 
truck crops, nuts, cotton, tobacco, live stock, wool, 
poultry, and eggs were the most prominent prod- 
ucts handled by marketing associations. The 
largest amount of business done by any one 
group in 1927 was by that handling grain, $680,- 
000,000 j followed by dairy products amounting 
to $620,000,000; live stock associations, $320,- 
000,000; and fruit and vegetable associations, 
$300,000,000. Some 30 large-scale farmers’ eo- 
fiperative buying associations purchased supplies 
for their patrons in 1927 to the value of $(>0,000,- 
000. The essentials of success in co5i)eration are 
becoming more firmly established, on the basis of 
study and experience. The right of fanners to 
associate for purposes of marketing their prod- 
ucts without violation of tho Sherman Act, W'as 
specifically recognized by an act passed in 1022. 

In Caiiada, a wheat pool has operated with in- 
creasing success for several years. This pool did 
a business of nearly $324,000,000 in 1928, han- 
dling 215,489,563 bushels of wheat, and over 18,- 
000,000 bushels of other grain. Its subsidiaries 
include in their membership more than half the 
farmers in the three prairie provinces, and han- 
dle over 00 per cent of the entire grain crop. 
Eleven terminal elevators of large capacity and 
nearly a thousand country elevators are being 
operated, with others under construction. 1’he 
pool has become a controlling factor in the grain 
industry of the Dominion. 

Standardization of Farm Froducts. Co- 
operative marketing, soiling by contract, an<l 
warehousing have been greatly promoted through 
the establishment of Federal standards for agri- 
cultural products. Such standards, authorized 
by Congress, include cereals, cotton, hay, t()I)ac- 
co, live stock, wool, and many of the most 
important fruits and vegetalfies. The cotton 
standards have been adopted by the leading cot- 
ton exchanges of Europe for American cotton. 
The Warehouse Act, stabilizing the receipts for 
products stored in licensed warehouses, neces- 
sitated such standards, as did also tine inaugura- 
tion by the Department of Agriculture of ship- 
ping-point inspection of fruits and vegetables. 
Great benefit has been derived from this system 
of standards, and their use has done away with 
many of the controversies between shipper and 
buyer. 

Bibliography. The following may bo not(sd 
among the more important of file recent books 
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on agriculture and agricultural subjects: L. H. 
Bailey, Cyclopaedia of Farm Crops (New York, 
1922) ; Cyolopcddia of Farm Animals (New York, 

1922) ; H. J. Waters, The Essentials of Agri* 
culture (Boston and London, 1915); A. H* H. 
Matthews, Fifty Years of Agricultural Politics, 
f 865-1915 (London, 1915) ; Linlithgow et al, 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
in India (London, 1928); E. Davenjjort, The 
Farm (New York, 1927) ; W. M. Jardine et al. 
Yearbook of Agriculture, 1927, Dept, of Agri- 
culture (Washington, 1927) ; B. H. Hibbard, Ef- 
fects of the Great War upon Agriculture in the 
United States and Great Britain (Washington, 
1919); H. C. Taylor, Agricultural Economics 
(New York and London, 1919) ; J. M. Gillette, 
Constructive Rural Sociology (New York, 1016) ; 
J. E, Boyle, Agricultural Economics (Philadel- 
phia and London, 1921) ; C, S. Duncan, Market- 
ing, Its Problems and Methods (New York and 
London, 1920) ; 0. B. Jesness, The Cooperative 
Marketing of Farm Products (Philadelphia and 
London, 1923) ; Helen Douglas Irvine, The Mak- 
ing of Rural Europe (London, 1923) ; N. S. B. 
Gras, A History of Agriculture in Europe and 
America (New York, 1925) ; Lord Ernie, English 
Farming, Past and Present (London, 4th ed., 
1927); M. E. Seebohm, The Evolution of the 
English Farm (London, 1927) ; B. A. Hibbard, 
A History of the Public Land Policies (New 
York, 1924); H. L. Shantz and C. F. Marbut, 
The Vegetation and Soils of America (New York, 

1923) ; E. J. Russell, Soil Conditions and Plant 
Growth (London, 1927) ; L. A. Moorehouse, The 
Management of the Farm (New York, 1925) ; L, 
Carrier, The Beginnings of Agriculture in Amer- 
ica (New York, 1923) ; J. Shaefer, The History 
of Agriculture in Wisconsin (State Historical 
Society, Madison, 1922); J. T. Stewart, Engi- 
neeri/ng on the Farm (Chicago, 1923) ; J. S, 
Chamberlain and C. A. Browne, Chemistry in 
Agriculture (New York, 1926) ; R. P. Teele, 
The Economics of Land Reclamation in the 
United States (Chicago, 1927). 

AGRICULTURE, International Institute 
OF. The Institute, located at Rome, Italy, with 
73 nations as adhering members, including the 
United States, has become a great agency for 
the collection of statistics relating to agriculture. 
The Institute continued its work with difficulty 
during the World War, but maintained its or- 
ganization and has since made notable progress. 
David Lubin, its originator and for many years 
the United States representative, died early in 
1919. English has been added to French as one 
of the official languages of the Institute. The 
condition and estimates for important crops and 
live stock from the various countries reporting 
are cabled promptly to the United States and 
the information is disseminated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by radio and otherwise. 

An important undertaking promoted by the 
Institute is the taking of a world agricultural 
census, in 1930. This has been arranged for in 
all the leading cotmtries of the world, in many 
of which such a census had never been taken. 

AGRICULTURE, United States Depart- 
MENT OF. This Department, established as a 
separate branch of the Government in 1862, has 
grown to be one of the large central agencies, 
working not only for the interests of the agricul- 
tural industry, but for the people living under it, 
and for the public welfare generally. The range 
of its service extends from food production and 
health to weather prediction, means of communi- 


cation, and education. The chief functions of the 
Department may be classed as administration, 
service including information, regulation relat- 
ing to the carrying out of various laws, and re- 
search. In recent years, the variety of its ac- 
tivities has been greatly enlarged and its work 
extended. It conducts research and inquiry in 
nearly every phase of crop and live-stock pro- 
duction and distribution, is candying out a sys- 
tematic soil survey, and is actively studying the 
broad economic problems in the field of agricul- 
ture. It is supervising the greatest road-build- 
ing programme ever undertaken in history, l)y far 
the most extensive system for aiding farmers 
and their families directly through agricultural 
extension, and a nation-wide system of agri- 
cultural experiment stations. See articles on 
Agricultural Extension and Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 

The Department of Agriculture also is ad- 
ministering the National Forests, comprising 
upward of 184,000,000 acres of land, and it is 
enforcing more than 30 regulatory laws for the 
health, safety, and general welfare of the public. 
Among the latter may be mentioned those relat- 
ing to the inspection of food and drugs, the in- 
spection of live stock and their products after 
slaughter for food consumption, import and ex- 
port of animals, and control of interstate move- 
ment; laws legulating the importation of foreign 
birds and animals ; interstate trade in game and 
protection of migratory and insectivorous birds; 
the inspection and quarantine of diseased or in- 
fested plants; road construction in co6peration 
with the States; cotton, grain, and other stand- 
ards; trade in grain futures; Federal licensing 
of warehouses; and control of stockyards and 
packing-houses. 

Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa succeeded David P. 
Houston as Secretary of Agriculture in Febru- 
ary, 1920, and in turn was succeeded by Henry 
0. Wallace of Iowa on Mar, 4, 1921, who died in 
office Oct. 25, 1924, He was succeeded for a 
few months by H. W. Gore. William M. Jar- 
dine, of Kansas, became secretaiy in March, 
1925, and Arthur M. Hyde in March, 1929. In 
addition to the Secretary, there is one assistant 
secretary, and directors of Scientific Work, 
Regulatory Work, and Extension. The organi- 
zation includes the Weather Bureau, the Forest 
Service, the bureaus of Animal Industry, Plant 
Industry, Chemistry and Soils, Entomology, 
Dairy Industry, Biological Survey, Public Roads, 
Agricultural Economics, and Home Economies; 
the Office of Experiment Stations, Agricultural 
Extension Service, Plant Quarantine and Control 
Administration, Library, and several smaller 
units. The Bureau of Home Economics was 
established as a separate unit July 1, 1923, and 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry in 1924. 

The personnel of the Department numbered 
more than 22,189 persons in 1928 of whom 5000 
were in Washington. Its funds for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, aggregated $155,059,- 
968, including $86,197,294 for road building. In 
1928 the Department issued over 785 separate 
new publications, and 685 reprints. The total 
number of copies issued was 32,608,469, of which 
11,367,959 were Farmers* Bulletins, Included 
in these publications were periodicals entitled 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Monthly 
Weather Review, Experiment Station Record, 
Public Roads, Crops and Markets, and The Of- 
ficial Record, a house organ; an Annual Report 
of the Secretary, and the Yecbrbooh, In addition 
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to the above, a large number of articles were 
prepared for publication outside, in trade, scien- 
tific, and popular periodicals. The Department 
lias an extensive and varied correspondence and 
maintains radio and press services for the dis- 
semination of matter of immediate interest. The 
market news service employs nearly 8000 miles of 
leased wires covering all sections of the country. 
President Coolidge declared the Department "is 
doing more for the Agriculture of the Nation 
than any other government does or ever did.” 

AHERN, Mary Eileen ( ?- ) . An Ameri- 

can lilirarian and editor, born near Indianapolis, 
Ind., and educated at the Central Normal Col- 
lege of Indiana and the Library School of the 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. She 
was assistant state librarian of Indiana (1889- 
93) and state librarian (1803-96). She was 
organizer (1896) and secretary (1890-1907) of 
the library department of the National Educa- 
tion Association. In 1919 she was publicity 
agent of the American Library Association in 
France. Since 1896 she has been editor of Public 
Libraries, She is a contributor to library and 
educational journals and a lecturer. 

AHMED EDAD PASHA. See Fuad I. 

AHMED MIRZA (1898- ). A Shah of 

Persia (see Vol. I). He was crowned in 1914, 
and the regency abolished. He never exercised 
much power, and in 1923 he began living in 
France. In February, 1925, when the Mcdjliss 
conferred full power on Riza Khan, the Shah 
was asked to return, hut refused, and on October 
31 of that year he was. deposed by the Mcdjliss. 
In November, he tried to reassert his claims, but 
with no success. 

AHMED ZOGXr. See Skanderbeg HI. 

AICARD, a'kilr', Jean Fran<?ois Victor 
(1848-1921), French poet and novelist (see Vol. 
I). After 1914 he pulilished several volumes of 
war poetry and two novels, Arletle des Mayona 
(1917) SiiLd Oaspard de Besse (1919), The last- 
named work, in two volumes {Gaspard de Besse, 
RaconU auos Poilus de France, and Gaspard de 
Besse, scs Dernicres Aveniures) portrays a sort 
of Provencal Robin Hood, a man of the people 
who takes a truly Gallic pleasure in life and 
leads an existence which is care-free if hardly 
virtuous. 

AIKEN, Conrad (Potter). (1889- ). 

An American poet, bom at Savannah, Ga., and 
educated at Harvard, After the appearance of 
his first volume, Earth Triumphant and Other 
Talcs (1914), he became an important figure in 
the American poetical renascence of the decade 
1914-24. His work concerns itself with the con- 
sciousness of man rather than with the external 
world, and his manner is sometimes obscure, 
yet it is often rich in color, varied in incident, 
and musical in technique and content. Though 
the narrative poem in his favorite form, he has 
also written lyrics of a high order. He published 
a volume of critical essays, Scepticisms — Notes 
on Contemporary Poetry (1919). In 1923 he 
published The Pilgrimage of Feslus, a narrative 
poem, which he called ‘'a cerebral adventure.” 
He published also: (poems) Turns and Modes 
(1910); The Jig of Forslm (1910); Nocturne 
of Remembered Spring ( 1917) ; The Charnel Rose 
(1918) ; The House of Dust (1920) ; Punch', The 
Immortal I Aar (1921) ; Priapus and the Pool 
(1922) ; Priapus and the Pool, and Other Poems 
(1926) ; (stories) Bring! Bring! and Other 8 to- 
ries (1025); Blue Voyage, a novel, appeared in 
1927, and Costume by Eros, a collection of 14 


stories, in 1928. He edited Modem American 
Poets (an anthology, 1922), and Selected Poems 
of Emily Dickinson (1924). From 1917 to 1919, 
he was a contributing editor of The Dial, for 
which he wrote short stories siiuilar in manner 
and phrasing to his poetry. In later years, he 
has made his home in England. 

AIKINS, Sir James (Albert Manning) 
(1851-1929 ). Canadian lawyer and administra- 
tor, born in the County of Peel, Upper Canada. 
He was educated at Upper Canada College and 
the University of Toronto (1876), and was called 
to the bar of Ontario in 1878 and to that of Man- 
itoiia ill 1879. He became a Queen's Counsel in 
1884. Ho was a member of Parliament from 
Brandon, Canada, 1011-1.5. As director of the 
Imperial Bank of Canada and other financial 
companies, he took a prominent part in the 
financial affairs of the Dominion. He was presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bar Association, 1914-21; 
jiresident of the Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniformity of Laws. In 1910-20 he was Lieu- 
tenant (irovernor of Manitoba. From 1887 to 
1910, he was Honoi'ary Bursar and Member of 
Council, University of Winnipeg, and later 
Visitor, tie received the degree of LL.D. from 
the universities of Toronto, Manitoba, and Al- 
berta, and from McMastcr University. He was 
knighted in 1014. 

AINSWORTH, William Newman (1872- 
). An American Methodist Ejiiscopal 
bishop, born at Camilla, Ga., and educated at 
Emory College. He was ordained in the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
in 1891 and served as pastor in various churches 
in the South until 1909, when he became presi- 
dent of Wesleyan Female College, Macon, Ga., 
for tliree years. He took up his duties again as 
pastor in 1913 and was elected bishop in 1918. 
The degree of D.D. was conferred on him by 
Emory College in 1905 and by the University of 
Georgia in 1914. Baylor University made 
Bishop Ainsworth an LUD, in 1020. 

AIR BOMBS. See Bombing of Vessels by 
Aircraft. 

AIRCRAFT. See AIsronautics. 

AIRCRAFT CARRIER. See Vessel, 
Naval; Shipbuilding; etc. 

AIRCRAFT GUNS. See Smaij. Arms. 

AIR DEFENSE. See Bombing of Vessels 
BY AIROHAFT; NaVIES. 

AIRPLANE, See Aeronautics. 

AIRSHIPS, Naval, U. S. See Navies, 
United States, 

AISHTON, Richard Henry (1860- ), 

An American railway official, boVn at Evanston, 
HI., and ’ educated in the public schools. lie 
entered the railroad service in 1878 as axman 
in the engineering corps of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway. After holding various 
other positions in the same company, he became 
assistant superintendent in 1895, division super- 
intendent^ in 1897, general super iiiiendent in 
1899, assistant general manager in 1902, and 
general manager of linos east of the Missouri 
River, in 1000. Prom 1910 to 1914 he was vice 
president in charge of operation and mainte- 
nance, and from 1916 to 1920, president. He was 
director of the Western division of railways 
under the United States goverumeat from 1918 to 
1920. In the latter year, he became president 
of the American Railway Association. 

AISHE, Battles of hie. £}ee War in 
Europe. 

■ATTCHISON, Clyde Bruce (1875- )• A 
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United States interstate commerce commissioner, monument at Paris Island, S. C., and tlie Liberty 


He was born at Clinton, Iowa, and educated at 
Hastings College (Nebraska) and the University 
of Oregon. He was admitted to the Iowa bar 
in 1896 and to the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1908. From 1896 to 1903, he ]wacticed 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa, going to Portland, Oreg., 
in the latter year. In 1905-00 he was secretary 
of the commission to revise the tax and revenue 
laws of Oregon. From 1907 to 1916, he was a 
member of the Bailroad Commission of Oregon 
and of its successor, the Public Service Commis- 
sion, and was twice chairman. He was solicitor 
for the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners in 1910-17; in the latter year, by ap- 
pointment of President Wilson, he became a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and served as chairman, 1019-20 and in 
1926. He wrote Annotation of loica Decisions 
(1902). 

AITCHISON, John Young ( 1868-1926 ) . An 
American Baptist clergyman, born at Cascade, 
Iowa, and educated at Central College, Pella, 
Iowa, Des Moines College, and the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. He oc- 
cupied pulpits at Wasco, ‘ill, and Maywood, 111., 
before he was ordained in the Baptist ministry 
in 1896, and held various pastorates in the Mid- 
dle West until 1909. He was secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society at 
Chicago, 1909-12, and in the latter year was 
made joint district secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society. In 1916 he 
became home secretary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. From 1919 to 1924, 
Dr. Aitchison served as general director of the 
General Board of Promotion of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, which proposed to raise 
$100,000,000 for the church. In 1924 he was 
selected by the trustees of the University of 
Chicago as assistant to the president, Dr. E. D. 
Burton, with a special view to augmenting, 
through his efforts, the capital resources of the 
institution. In the 18 months of his work, the 
endowment fund was increased by nearly $700,- 
000. Dr. Aitchison, who received the degree of 
D.D. from Des Moines College in 1904, was con- 
sidered an able administrator and one of the 
leaders of his denomination. 

AITKEH, Robert Ingersoll (1878- ). 

An American sculptor (see Vol. I.) His works 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915, ‘‘The Fountain of the 
Earth” and “The Four Elements,” won the silver 
medal for sculpture and in the same year he re- 
ceived the medal of honor of the Architectural 
League of New York for sculpture. The National 
Academy’s Watrous Medal was awarded to him 
in 1921. He designed the $50 gold piece struck 
by the United States Government in commemora- 
tion of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, and the 
Missouri Centennial half-dollar. Among numer- 
ous monumental works executed by Mr. Aitken 
may be mentioned the George Rogers Clark monu- 
ment at the University of Virginia, the bronze 
group, “Light,” in Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
the colossal bronzes, representing the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers, at the Missouri State 
Capitol, Jefferson City, Mo., and the Liberty 
memorial, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Aitken was 
commissioned captain in the United States Army 
in 1017 and was assigned to a machine gun com- 
pany. After the World War, he executed a num- 
ber of war memorials, notably the marines’ 


Memorial at Kansas City, Mo. He became an 
instructor in sculptiiie at the Art Students’ 
League, New York, and later at the schools of the 
National Academy of Design. He was president 
of the National Sculptuie Society and vice presi- 
dent of the National Institute of Arts and^ Let- 
ters, as well as member of leading art societies 
of the United States and France. 

AKELEY, Carl Ethan (1864-1026). An 
American explorer, naturalist, and inventor. He 
was born in Orleans County, N. Y., and received 
his education at the State Normal School, Brock- 
j)ort, N. V. He began his work with the Field 
Museum in Chicago in 1895 and with the Anieri- 
eaii Museum of Natural History in New York 
City in 1909. During the World War, Mr. Ake- 
lej*^ served with the United States Army as con- 
sulting engineer and also in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation as special assistant in the concrete 
department. He invented the cement gun, the 
Akeley camera, and other devices. He studied 
big game in Africa, making four trips there for 
that purpose, and died at Kabale, Uganda, while 
on a tour of East Africa to obtain specimens for 
the American Museum of Natural History. He 
wrote In Brightest Afiica (1923). 

AKINS, ZOE (1886- ). An American 

poet and playwright, born at Humansville, Mo. 
She was educated at home and at Monticello 
Seminary, Godfrey, 111., and Hosmer Hall, St. 
Louis, Mo. She began her literary career as a 
contributor of poems and criticisms, with other 
writings, to Reedy^s Mirror and other magazines, 
but she turned soon, with much success, to the 
producing of plays. She published Interpreta- 
tions (a volume of poems) in 1911, and Cake 
Upon the Waters^ a novel, in 1919. Among her 
numerous dramatic works are the following, with 
the years of production given: Papa (1919); 
The Magical City (1919); Diclassie (1910); 
Footloose (called also Forget-Me-Not) (1920); 
Daddy’s Gone a-Hunting (1021); The Varying 
Shore (1921) ; Greatness^ called also The Teasas 
Nightingale, (1922) ; A Royal Fandango (1923) ; 
The Moon-Flower (from the Hungarian, 1924) ; 
First Love, an adaptation (1926), and Thou 
Desperate Pilot (1927). Leading actresses of 
America, including Ethel Barrymore, Marjorie 
Rambeau, the late Emily Stevens, Elsie Ferguson 
and Jobyna Howland, have appeared in Miss 
Akins’ plays. 

AKRON. A manufacturing city of Ohio. 
The population increased from 69,067 in 1910 to 
208,435 in 1920 and, according to local estimate, 
to 227,000 in 1928. The area in 1928 was 30 
square miles. The adjoining suburb of Ken- 
more was annexed by popular vote of both muni- 
cipalities in January, 1929, thus adding a 
population estimated at 13,500, The city 
adopted a charter of the city-manager type in 
1920,' but reverted to its old form in 1924. A 
city-planning commission was appointed and a 
comprehensive zoning ordinance was adopted 
Aug. 15, 1022. In 1915 a new municipal water 
system was established which' represented an 
investment of about $13,000,000. It included 
a reservoir in the Cuyahoga River, with storage 
capacity of 2,385;200,000 gallons, a complete 
purification system, and a pumping station. 
North Hill viaduct over the Cuyahoga River was 
opened in 1922. Elimination of the railroad 
gtade crossings- on the main lines of the^ Penn- 
sylvania, Erie, and Baltimore & Ohio railroads 
through the city was undertaken in 1924. In 
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*1929 a mtinicipal airport was established on an 
890-acre tract about four miles from the centre 
of the city. An immense hangar was built by 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation for the con- 
struction of airships for the U. S. Navy. Akron 
is the rubber manufacturing centre of the world. 
In 1923, 53,000 persons were employed in this 
industry. Approximately 55 per cent of the 
tires and inner tubes manufactured in the United 
States are produced in Akron. Akron also has 
important clay products, and cereal and fishing- 
tackle industries. The assessed valuation of 
property in Akron in 1927 was $366,726,000; the 
not indebtedness was $37,759,000. 

AKBON, The University op. A coeduca- 
tional institution at Akron, Ohio, founded in 
1872 as Buchtel College, taken over by the city, 
and re-namcd in 1914. Buchtel College was re- 
tained as the name of the college of liberal arts 
of the university, which also comprised in 1928 
a college of engineering, Curtis School of Home 
Economics, Teachers College, and a school of 
commerce and secretarial science. The number 
of day students enrolled increased from 198 in 
1014 to 1128 in the autumn of 1928; the eve- 
ning session enrollment totaled 1300; and the 
summer session in 1928 had an enrollment of 
549. The number of faculty members increased 
from 23 to 93 during the years 1914-1928; and 
the number of catalogued volumes in the library 
from 10,000 to 27,000. The endowment of the 
university in 1928 amounted to $70,682 and 
the income for 1927-28 was $340,000. In 1920 
bonds were issued to the amount of $150,000. for 
the enlargement of the engineering laboratory; 
in 1923 the alumni raised $35,000 for the erection 
of a stadium seating 8000 persons; Teachers 
College was erected iu 1921, in cooperation with 
the Akron Board of Education; and a new de- 
partment of speech was created in September, 
1928. The art collection, valued at $25,000, 
from the estate of Miss Harriet Phillips, a former 
resident of Akron who died in 1028, was given 
to the university. President, George Frederick 
Zook, Ph.D. 

ALABAMA, ai'^t-ba'ma or ha.m'a. The 
twenty-eighth in size among the States (51,- 
998 square miles) and the eighteenth in popula- 
tion; capital, Montgomery. The population on 
July 1, 1928, was estimated at 2,573,000. It in- 
creased from 2,138,093 in 1910 to 2,348,174 in 
1920. The white population increased from 1,- 
228,832 to 1,447,032; the Negroes decreased in 
minibor from 908,282 to 900,052. The native 
white i)Opulation rose from 1,209,870 to 1,429,370, 
while the relatively small foreign-born population 
decreased from 18,950 to 17,002. Both urban 
and rural populations mounted, the former from 
370,431 to 500,317, the latter from 1,707,602 to 
1,838,857. The populations of the largest cities 
increased thus: Birmingham, from r32,685 to 
178,800; Mobile, 51,621 to 60,777; Montgomery, 
38,130 to 43,464. 

Agriculture. In Alabama, agriculture was 
affected greatly by the ravages of the cotton- 
Ijoll weevil, which became serious about 1912. 
The boll weevil had spread through the cotton- 
growing area by 1915, Its effects were shown 
both in the production of cotton and the area de- 
voted to it. The cotton-growing area declined in 
the first twelve years of the weevil by about 
1,000,000 acres. This loss was recovered by 
1920, while the production declined about 400,000 
bales, or about 35 per cent,* but recovered the 
loss by 1920. While cotton for many decades 


occupied from 36 to 38 per cent of all the cul- 
tivated land in Alabama, in 1920 the proportion 
was 26.0 per cent. The acreage of cereals in- 
creased sharply, that of corn especially. There 
was also a considerable increase in the growth of 
forage crops and in the raising of hogs and some 
other live stock. 

While the population of the State increased 
9.8 per cent during the decade 1910-20, the num- 
ber of farms deci eased 2.6 per cent, or from 202,- 
901 to 256,099, and to 237,031 in 1025. Acreage 
fell from 20,732,312 (1910) to 19,570,8.50 (1920) 
and 10,7.39,000 (1925). There was, however, a 
slight increase in the improved land in farms. 
The total value of farm property increased from 
$370,1.38,429 in 1010 to .$090,848,720 in 1920, 
but declined again to $500,740,322 (1925) ; the 
average value per farm moved from $1408 
(1910) to $2098 (1920) and to $2107 (1925). 
The shift was largely attributed to the nation- 
wide alteration of values. 

The percentage of all land used for agricul- 
tural purposes in 1910 was 63.2; in 1920, .59,7; 
in 1925, 51.0. The percentage of improved farm 
land, however, increased. Of the total number of 
farmers in 1925, 92,948 owned their farms, 448 
were managers, and 144,235 were tenants. There 
was an increase, long continued and still in 
progress, of owners, witli a decrease in tenants. 
The white farmers in 1920 numbered 100,890 and 
the colored farmers, 95,205 in 1920 and 83,400 
in 1926. Of the white farmers in 1925, 76,835 
owned their farms; of the colored fanners, 14,419. 
There was a decrease in the Negro popubition, 
1910-20, of nearly 1 per cent compared with an 
increase of nearly 10 per cent in the preceding 
decade, which noticeably affected the farm-labor 
situation. The number of owner-operated farms 
that were under mortgage in 1925 was 27,790, 
or 29.9 per cent of the total number of such 
farms. Live stock showed no considerable in- 
crease from 1920 to 1925, In 1920 the total 
number of dairy cows was 401,103; in 1926, 499,- 
189; swine, 1,496,893 in 1020 and 820,833 in 
1925. The estimated production of the chief 
farm crops of 1927 was as follows: Corn, 47,- 

466.000 bushels; oats, 1,708,000; potatoes, 2,- 
475,000; sweet potatoes, 7,3.50,000 bushels; hay, 

631.000 tons; cotton, 1,200,000 hales. Compara- 
tive figures for 1913 were as follows: Corn, 

55.360.000 bushels; oats, 6, 652, 000; potatoes, 

1.512.000 bushels; hay, 280,000 tons; cotton, 1,- 

495.000 bales. 

Education. Educational conditions in Ala- 
bama showed a marked improvement, especially 
after 1918. A new school code was enacted by 
the Legislature in 1919, following a careful study 
of the school system of the State by represexda- 
tives of the Federal Bureau of Education under 
the direction of the Alabama Education Comnu.s- 
sion. In 1927 the Legislature passed a unified 
education bill and made appropriations to pro- 
vide a seven-month miiniinum school term, in 
1926-1926 the white enrollment, elementary and 
secondary, was 408,323; in 1921, 358,743, For 
Negroes, .the enrollment in 1925-1926 was 182,- 
082; in 1921, 164,340. According to statistics 
,of the United States Bureau of Education, tliere 
was a total enrollment in tlic elcmentaiy and 
kindergarten schools of the State, 1025-1926, of 
538,984, and in the secondary schools, 51,421, or 
a total enrollment in that year of 590,405, 
High-school enrollment of Negro pupils, from 
1780 in 1021, rose to 3435 in 1925-1920. 

Consolidation made considerable progress. In 
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1025-1926 there weie 460 consolidated school important iron and steed manufacturing cities 
buildings in llie State. Fourteen county train- in the country. During the War, Mobile was 
ing schools for Negro pupils are maintained and important as a shipbuilding centre. The steel 
summer schools for Negro teachers are conducted ships manufactured, according to the census of 
during the year. Illiteracy in the State showed 1919, amounted to $15,900,618. 
a marked decrease from 26.2 per cent in 1010 to Mining. The important mineral products of 
20 per cent in 1920 ; among native whites, from Alabama are coal, iron ore, cement, and clay 
11.5 to 8.3 per cent; and among the Negroes, products. Coal mining was hampered greatly by 
from 46.4 to 38.8 per cent. a protracted strike in 1921. The coal production 

Manufactures. The industrial development in 1013 was 17,687,522 net tons. In 1915 the 
of Alabama during and since the World War output amounted to 14,027,937 net tons. In 1916 
has been e.xteiisive. Great plate mills, costing there was a considerable increase, the total coal 
over $12,000,000 were constructed in Birming- mined in that year being 18,086,197 tons. There 
ham in 1917 by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Bail- was an increase of approximately 2,000,000 tons 
road Co., and huge shipbuilding plants were in 1917 and 1918. In 1010 the output fell again 
erected by subsidiaries of the same company at to 15,536,721 net tons. In 1920 the output re- 
Mohile. At Muscle Shoals, the site of a great mained about 16,000,000 tons, fell to 12,570,000 
war-time Federal power development, atmos- tons in 1921, and thereafter recovered, being 
pheric nitiogen was produced in October, 1917, 21,000,962 net tons in 1926, 19,765,866 tons in 
with electric current brought nearly 100 miles 1927, and 17,621,302 tons in 1928, valued at $39,- 
from a steam-generating station. The Federal 601,000. The production of iron ore in 1914 was 
Railroad Administration in 1919 decided to 4,838,959 gross tons, compared with 5,215,740 
utilize the Warrior River for coal and iron tons in 1913. In 1915 the production* was 
traffic to Mobile and the Gulf, and purchased 5,309,354 tons, but in 1916 there was an increase 
barges and equipment for the purpose. The of over 27 per cent, or a production of 6,747,900 
river was opened to navigation in 1920. River tons. In 1917 there was a slight increa.se in 
terminals were built at Shore Creek in the War- value of shipments and in the quantity mined, 
rior River to handle the traffic. Industrial The value of the shipments in 1918 was 14 per 
progress in the State was hampered somewhat by cent less than the previous year. There was 
coal-mining strikes in 1910 and 1020. Anotber a continued decrease in 1010, both in quantity 
notable feature of water-power development dur- and in value. In 1920 the total production was 
ing 1920 was the joining of the Alabama power 6,894,000 gross tons. In 1021 the production 
lines with those of Georgia, between Gastonhurg, was 2,876,141 gross tons. In 1921 the ship- 
Ala., and Rome, Ga. By means of this connec- ments were 2,835,761 gross tons, but in 1926 
tioii, Alabama water power is supplied for the yearly production had again risen, reaching 
mills of North Carolina and South Carolina dur- 6,871,412 long tons. In 1027, 6,508,410 tons were 
ing the low-water periods in those States, while produced. Alabama ranks third in the produc- 
when the rivers are low in Alabama, power from tion of iron ore. The manufacture of coke is 
North Carolina and South Carolina is brought in. an important industry. The production is be- 
The manufacture of high-grade phosphoric acid tween 3,000,000 and 6,000,000 net tons, but in 
by the use of electric power was developed at 1921 it decreased sharply to 2,634,039, As^ a 
Anniston in 1920. In 1921 work undertaken to whole, the mineral production of the State in- 
raise the height of the dams of the Warrior creased from $30,879,288 in 1914 to $83,709,894 
River to insure a depth of 8 feet during the in 1026. The State ranked eighteenth in 1926 in 
entire year, from Mobile to Birmingham, was the value of its mineral products. The census 
completed. In the same year, the Alabama Power figures for 1919 show a total value of the prod- 
Company began work which was finished in 1922 nets of all mines and quarries in the State as 
on its new dam at Duncan's Riffle on the Coosa $59,866,040. The total for 1925 was $77,139,340. 
River, to develop 120,000 horse power. Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 

The Federal hydroelectric power plant of ing Sept. 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. De- 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, begun in partment of Commerce, were: For maintenance 
war time, was gradually constructed in subse- and operation of departments, $10,197,071 (of 
quent years. It had four 30,000-horsepower which $4,428,505 was for educational purposes) ; 
turbine generators, actuated by the waters of for interest on debt, $1,673,620; for permanent 
the Wilson Dam, in operation at the end of 1926. improvements, $12,005,632; total, $29,944,408 
There has been rapid and continued industrial (of which $9,140,645 was for highways, $741,- 
development of the State. The number of manu- 659 being for maintenance and $8,398,986 for con- 
facturing establishments increased from 3242 in struction). Revenues were $21,999,125, of which 
1914 to ^654 in 1910 and diminished to 2349 in property and special taxes provided 38,9 per 
3925, and to 2355 in 1927. But the number of cent; State departments* earnings, 16.6 per cent; 
manufacturing wage earners increased from 78,- licenses, coal and ore tonnage taxes, and gasoline 
717 in 1914 to 107,169 in 1919, to 118,599 in tax, 31.6 per cent. Property valuation was 
1925, and to 119,093 in 1927. The capital in- $1,121,993,430; State taxation thereon, $7,292,- 
vested increased from $227,605,432 in 1914 to 957. Net funded State debt, Sept. 30, 1927, was 
$455,592,733 in 1919; and the value of products $41,544,136. 

rose from $178,797,633 to $492,732,895 (1919), Political and Other Events. The State re- 
to $552,824,000 (1926), but fell to $650,372,126 mained overwhelmingly Democratic until the 
( 1927 ) . presidential campaign of 1928, in which elements 

The chief manufacturing industries in 1919 hostile to the candidacy of Alfred E. Smith sought 
were : Cotton goods, with a product valued at $79,- to bring about a party defection. Oscar W. Un- 
643,000; iron and steel works and rolling mills, derwood was elected United States Senator in 
$64,980,000; iron and steel blast furnaces, $57,- 1914, to succeed Joseph F. Johnston, who died 
018,000; and lumber and timber products, $55,- in 1913; Charles Henderson was chosen Gov- 
139,000. The chief manufacturing city in the ernor of the State. Prohibition became effective 
State is Birmingham, which is one of the most in the State on July 1. In the presidential elec- 
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tion of 1916, President Wilson received a plural- 
ity of 08,909 votes. ^ The State, during 1917, had 
remarkable industrial development, much of it 
traceable to the War. Thomas E. Kilby was 
elected governor in 1918, and John H. Bankhead 
to the United States Senate. In 1920 the I»eg- 
ifilatiire submitted to the voters an amendment to 
the constitution providing that in order to reg- 
ister a vote the elector must be of good char- 
acter and must understand the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. This amendment 
was designed to bar undesirable females of the 
Negro race from voting. Senator Bankhead died 
on Mar. 1, 1920, and former Gov. B. B. Comer 
served as Senator by appointment until Novem- 
ber. J. Thomas Heflin, member of Congress was 
then elected Senator and Underwood was re- 
elected. For President in 1020, Cox received 
103,254 votes and Harding, 74,690. In 1920-21 
a bitter coal-miners’ strike caused disorder, but 
the efforts to place the mines on a closed-shop 
basis failed. The semi-centennial of Birming- 
ham was celebrated in October, 1021. In 1922, 
W. W. Brandon was elected governor. Governor 
Brandon pledged himself to continue the pro- 
gramme of social reform in the State which had 
marked the administration of Governor Kilby. 
The term of tlio latter had been notable for pro- 
viding for the future abolition of the convlct- 
Icasiug system, the building of new and improved 
prisons, enlarged schools, and other reform 
measures. 

In 1924 at a Democratic presidential preference 
primary held iu April, Senator Underwood was 
selccteci as the choice of the State for the party 
nomination, and accordingly he had the support 
of the Alabama delegation throughout the long 
balloting at the National Convention in New 
York. A great hydroelectric power develop- 
ment on the Tallapoosa River, near Cherokee 
Bluffs, was begun in 1925, with a dam designed to 
impound 530,000,000 gallons of water and a gen- 
erating station with three 45,000-horse-powcr 
turbines. In 1920 Bibb Graves was elected gov- 
ernor by the Democratic vote, with Hugo L. 
Black as United States Senator aiid all ten 
incumbents of the State delegation in the House 
of Representatives. The death of a convict at 
Flat Top Mine Camp led to renewed sentiment 
against the convict-leasing system and to in- 
vestigation which cast suspicion of fatal ill- 
treatment in the cases of several other convicts. 
The resulting agitation hastened the termination 
of the convict-leasing system by the Legislature 
of 1027. Proceedings were undertaken by State 
Attorney General McCall in 1 927 against persons 
accused* of numerous (loggings attributed to the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan, mainly in Cren- 
shaw County, but it was found difficult in these 
State prosecutions to prevail upon the juries to 
convict. In Blount County, however, a number 
of the floggers were sentenced. The vote for 
President in the election of 1928 was: Smith, 
327,790; Hoover, 120,725. 

In March, 1020, Alabama suffered from dis- 
astrous floods. 

State highway projects in Alabama com- 
pleted in the fiscal year ended Oct. 1, 1928, com- 
prised 288.17 miles of road, costing $3,840,938. 
In the same period 0301 linear feet of bridges 
were constructed, at a gost of $604,157. Under 
construction on October 1 were 964,67 miles of 
road, to cost $7,010,284, and 30,282 feet of 
l)ridges, to cost $1,914,357. 

Legislation. The Legislature of Alabama 


meets every four years. A proposed amendment 
to make the session biennial was defeated in 
1916. The Legislature in the same year passed 
six constitutional amendments relating chiefly 
to taxes and the banking system of the State. 
The Legislature of 1919 refused to ratify the 
woman-suffrage amendment. The same legis- 
lature passed a workmen’s-compciisation law, an 
income-tax law which was later declared uncon- 
stitutional, and a measure penalizing combina- 
tions or agreements to strike. In tlie same year, 
it adopted an 8-hour day and a 48-hour week 
for children under the age of 16 years in all gain- 
ful occupations. An elective workmen ’s-coinpcn- 
sation law was also enacted. The Legislature of 
1923 deferred the effective date of the new law 
abolishing the convict-leasing system for four 
years. 

The Legislatures of 1923 and of 1927 made 
large appropriations for road construction and 
for the development of State docks and other im- 
provements at the port of Mobile. Provision was 
finally made in 1927 for the termination of the 
convict-leasing system and for a transfer of 
convicts from county to State custody. The 1027 
sehsion of the Legislature treated the public 
schools libcrajly, submitting to the voters of the 
State a constitutional amendment to permit the 
issue of $20,000,000 of bonds to finan(*e school 
construction; this proposal, however, was de- 
feated by popular vote Jan. 10, 1928, The Leg- 
islatiire also passed measures to furnish aid to 
districts, so as to enable them to keep their 
schools open for at least seven months a year. 
The death penalty was changed from hanging to 
the electric chair. 

ALABAMA, University of. A coeducational 
State institution at University, Ala., founded 
in 1831. The registration showed a marked in- 
crease between 1013, when there were 052 stu- 
dents, and the autumn term of 1028, when there 
were 3001 students, with an increase in summer- 
school enrollment ranging from 502 to 187.3 dur- 
ing the same period. The faculty increased from 
89 to 136, of whom 30 were new 'appointments in 
1028; the number of volumes in the library in- 
creased from 30,600 to 75,000 (including 20,- 
000 government documents) ; and the endowment 
was raised from $.545,000 to $1,857,988. A new 
library was erected in 1925 at a co.st of $200,000 
and a building to contain a suppl}' store, post 
office, and cafeteria was completed at a coat of 
$100,000, while gifts to the amount of $120,000 
were received during the year. In 1926, a chem- 
istry building was added at a cost of $200,000; 
in 1928 a new commerce building was comi>letccl, 
and a women’s building for art, music, and home 
economics and an education building were under 
construction. President, George H. Denny. 
Ph.D., LL.D. ^ 

Aland islands, OTan iTandz, or OTfl-ii. 
An archipelago made up of one largo island and 
some 300 small ones at the entrance of the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Their inhabilants in 1920 numbered 
20,911; estimated in 1920, 27,234. Prom 1917 
to 1021 the islands wore the scene of unwonted 
turmoil. The work of the Russian Revolution of 
1017 left its impress on the minds of the Alan- 
ders, who, because they were bound to Sweden by 
ties of language, custom, and trade, pro<‘eedod to 
express their wish to bo reunited to Sweden by 
a plebiscite in August, 1917. But the newly 
constituted State of Finland was opposed to the 
cession, offering as an alteimativc the establish- 
ment of local autonomy in the islands. It was 
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plaiiij however, that Alanders regarded union 
with Sweden as the only feasible plan. On the 
ground of self-determination, they appealed to 
the Allied peoples in November, 19*18. In Febru- 
ary, 1919, their case was presented again before 
the Paris Peace Conference. But the Supreme 
Council denied its juri«idiction, so that in 1920 
the dispute was placed before the League of Na- 
tions, A commission apj)ointed to ascertain the 
state of opinion in Sweden, Finland, and the 
Aland Islands, reported hack to the League Coun- 
cil in June, 1921. On June 24, the Council an- 
nounced as its decision that the islands were to 
continuer as a part of Finland, but were to he 
neutralized with respect to military matters and 
also be guaranteed full local autonomy. Sweden 
protested, but accepted the ruling and the islands 
reverted to Finland. There is a county council 
or landsttaq of one chamber, which settles the 
internal affairs of the Government. There is an 
executive council with a landtrdd as president. 

ALASKA. The period since 1914 has been 
marked by important changes in Territorial af- 
fairs. From 1914 to 1918, Alaska suffered eco- 
nomic and industrial depression incident to 
the War, which materially reduced the popula- 
tion by drawing recruits for the Army and Navy 
and affected commerce. The census of January, 
1920, numhered a po])ulation of 55,036, a de- 
crease in ten years of 9320, of which only one- 
fifth was natives. There appeared also certain 
other adverse features: reduction in mineral out- 
put, temporary diminution of commerce, and 
overfishing of salmon. Encouraging features 
were many: reorganization of government with 
a local legislature; enactment of progressive 
laws; increase of the fur-seal herds and renewal 
of the catch; utilization of forest resources; en- 
larged copper production; development of coal 
mines; improved roads; increase and scientific 
care of reindeer; land surveys; more productive 
farms; and especially the completion of the 
Alaska Government Eailroad, to the central min- 
ing districts of the Yukon watershed. A College 
of Agriculture and Mining was established. Na- 
tives improved their sanitation and built better 
houses. Action by Congress, long urged, to co- 
ordinate Federal control was taken in the Act 
of Feb. 10, 1927, creating three commissioners, 
to be appointed by the Federal Secretaries of the 
Interior, of Commerce, and of Agriculture, re- 
spectively, to reside in the Territory and to 
exercise wide administrative powers. 

Agriculture. The agricultural station at 
Matanuska established a creamery in 1927. 
That at Fairbanks raised 60 tons of wheat. A 
station at Sitka tests culture of fruits and vege- 
tables. In the districts of Anchorage, Fair- 
banks, and Matanuska, there are 90 farms, where 
slock does well. The crops are barley, oats, 
spring wheat, winter rye, and winter wheat. 

Population, The population decreased from 
64,356 in 1910 to 55,036, one-fifth of which was 
natives, in 1920. The loss of 1249 natives was 
due to epidemics of influenza. The peat bulk 
of the decrease was due to enlistment in military 
service. Diminished activity in gold mining has 
had an adverse effect on the population total. 

Government. The governor, surveyor gen- 
eral, and judges of the four judicial districts are 
appointed by the President of the United States 
for four years. The Territory is represented in 
Congress by a Delegate, who has no vote. Under 
the Act of Congress of Aug. 24, 1912, its Legisla- 
ture, with limited powers, consists of a Senate 


of eight members, two elected from each j*udicial 
district for four years, and a House of sixteen, 
elected likewise. Beginning in 1913, the legisla- 
ture met biennally. Its laws are subject to veto 
by Congress. The divided and inefficient methods 
of Federal control of Alaskan affairs had long 
been recognized, and Congress created in 19*27 
resident commissioners of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and the Interior- When 
mineral output and fisheries, by their decline, 
first brought matters to a crisis, Congress voted 
money for a government* railway. Executive 
measures were next taken to remedy business 
methods and save the situation. Upon the rec- 
ommendation of a board o^ experts, the President 
authorized the creation of a* permanent Inter- 
Departmental Commission on Alaska, with these 
functions: “To coordinate and bring together 
facts and suggestions touching matters affecting 
Alaska, and make recommendations for definite 
action . . . that duplication may be avoided and 
efficiency secured.** As a result, affairs under 
Federal control were being handled more ef- 
ficiently, commencing with 1024, Congress 
meanwhile took minor action on general land 
leases, reindeer, and land fur animals. 

Finances. The revenue is derived from the li- 
cense taxes, both Federal and Territorial. On 
Jan. 1, 1024, there was a balance in the treas- 
ury of $2 18, ,345. The Federal taxes form the 
Alaskan Fund, of which 65 per cent is spent on 
roads; 25 per cent, on schools outside of incor- 
porated towns; and 10 per cent, for relief of in- 
digents. This fund received $256,713 in 1927. 
The Territorial Treasury balance on June 30, 
1927, was $1,104,013. 

Banks. The 17 banks (four of them Na- 
tional) had in 1926 capital, surplus, and undi- 
vided profits of $1,346,000 and resources of 
$12,522,000. 

Education. An Agricultural College and 
School of Mines was established. Territorial ap- 
propriation for educational purposes in 1927 
was $1,001,350. In 1925-20 there were 12 public 
high schools with 40 teachers and an enrollment 
of 289 male and 257 female pupils. In 1926-27 
there were 86 native schools maintained by the 
Federal Government under the Alaska Division 
of the Bureau of Education, with 107 teachers 
and an enrollment of 8616 pupils maintained at 
a total cost of $437,700. In 1920-27 there 
were 4915 pupils enrolled in white schools which 
were conducted by 232 teachers with expendi- 
tures of $502,061. 

Forests and Parks. The important resources 
of the national forests — ^Tongass, 16,444,000 
acres, and Chugach, 5,130,000 acres — amount to 
an estimated stand of 75,000,000,000 board feet. 
In 1026, 55,761,000 board feet were cut for com- 
mercial use besides the large quantities free to 
settlers. Surveys have been made at localities 
suitable for combined pulp mills and water 
ower. Agricultural and mining lands have 
een largely segregated. In 1927 two contracts 
were awarded for private exportation of pulp- 
wood in Tongass Forest, each providing five bil- 
lion feet and water-power sites, l^e Fobbstby. 

Commei’ce. Owing largely to war disturb- 
ances, Alaskan commercial shipments -were seri- 
ously affected. From 1918 the volume of trade 
fell sharply but irregularly to and including 
192L It improved thereafter through 1926, 
when exports to the States attained $73,300,506 
and imports, $31,587,337. An exceptional salznon 
catch in 1926 contributed to the export total. 
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In 1927 lower prices for copper and reduced 
fishery output led to exports of $61,348,688, 
while imports rose to $35,604,108. In 1928 ex- 
ports were $67,587,207 and imports $32,037,335. 
Exports of canned salmon in 1028 totaled 280,- 
981,61.5 pounds, valued at $4.5,548,083. Alaska’s 
exports to foreign countries in 1928 were valued 
at $622,738 and imports, at $559,202. 

natives. The Eskimo and Indian inhab- 
itants are gradually taking more prominent 
parts in the activities of the Territory. This is 
especially true in southeastern Alaska, in the 
cannery settlements, and at other industrial 
centres. The efforts of the Alaska Division of 
the Bureau of Education to improve the condi- 
tion of the natives has met with encouragement. 
Under the direction of its agents, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, herders, etc., modern methods of sani- 
tation, comfortable dwellings, more gardens, 
better schools, and higher standards generally 
have been promoted in many remote villages. 
Efficiency in industrial training has been fol- 
lowed by the organization of special settlements, 
entirely native, and the formation of coSpera- 
tive associations, which are being successfully 
managed. Both the Metlakatla colony on An- 
nette Island and the Indian town of Hydaburg 
are modern communities with canneries, mills, 
electric power, cooperative associations, etc. 
Noorvik, on Kotzebue Sound near the Arctic 
Circle, has, with other modern plants, an electric- 
lighting system. The natives in southeastern 
Alaska have taken important parts in the ac- 
tivities of that section, as clergymen, nurses, 
teachers, engineers, and navigators. In 1022, 
4192 natives were employed in the Alaskan 
salmon canneries. The life conditions of many 
Eskimos in remote regions, especially those 
located in the marshy, unhealthful deltas of the 
Yukon and Kuskokwin rivers, were still dis- 
tressing. Special efforts, with prospects of suc- 
cess, have been undertaken to better them. 

Pisheries. From year to year the fishery in- 
dustry has held its position as the most produc- 
tive of the Territory. The aggregate yearly 
value of fish shipped is twice to thrice that of 
metals exported. The total value of fishery 
products to Jan. 1, 1924, was $560,231,000. In 
its maximum year, 1918, the industry employed 
31,213 persons; its investments in 1022 aggre- 
gated $45,208,000. The value of the annual 
output increased from $15,739,000 in 1913 to 
$30,844,850 in 1918. Decreases followed to $24,- 
087,000 in 1022, whence the total again rose, be- 
ing $54,669,882 in 1926-27. The more important 
catches, in the order of value, are salmon, her- 
ring, halibut and cod. Far exceeding in impor- 
tance other species, the salmon is the most valua- 
ble factor in Alaskan prosperity. The number 
of salmon caught and their value increased from 
54,6.51,915 fish, $10, .564, 381, in 1914, to 101,454,- 
688 fish, $53,464,812, in 1918. Of the salmon 
catch, 95 per cent is canned. The great catch 
of 1918, which counted 6,505,535 cases, 48 one- 
pound cans to a case, fell off alarmingly, 60 per 
cent, to 2,596,826 cases in 1921* There was an 
increase to 4,502,000 cases in 1022 and another 
unimportant increase in 1923. In 1927 the prod- 
uct of the salmon Industry was valued at,$32,- 
361,767. 

Although it was evident that commercial over- 
exploitation was destroying the salmon-spawning 
grounds, endangering the food supplies of the 
natives and ruining a most valuable national 
asset, Congress failed, despite urgent requests, 


to modify the old and inadequate law regarding 
Alaskan fisheries. The executive departments 
were obliged to adopt stringent measures, as far 
as the Federal laws permitted. By executive 
orders of the President in 1922, two fishery 
reservations were created, the Alaskan Peninsula 
and the Southwestern. Under date of Oct. 25, 
1923, regulations for fisheries on these and on 
the Aleutian reservations were issued. Fishing 
by the inhabitants is permitted for personal use. 
hut corporations can fish only when licensed 
and under restriction set forth in these rules. 
The herring industry was steadily expanding, 
due largely to the introduction of the Scotch 
method of curing pickled herring. The max- 
imum value of $2,329,116 came in 1922. Over- 
supply, storms, and decreased productivity had 
reduced the halibut catch, which in 1922 
amounted to 11,000,000 pounds, hut rose to 

17.000. 000 pounds in 1927. Cod fell off in 
quantity and value from the maximum of 1918. 
Tile 6,135,000 pounds caught in 1922 had a 
value of $464,109 and later declined yot inore. 
A revival of the whale industry in 1922 resulted 
in the catch of 445 animals valued at $409,168. 
Of whale oil, 947,514 gallons were shipped in 
1927. See Fisiiebies. 

The fur-seal industry was formerly the most 
important in Alaska. The rookeries of the 
Pribilof Islands were estimated in 1807 to con- 
tain 4,000,000 seals. The herds were nearly ex- 
terminated by uncontrolled slaughter and by 
pelagic hunting, so that by 1910 they contained 
only one-twentieth of the former number. By 
the treaty of 1012 between Great Britain, Japan, 
Eussia, and the United States, pelagic scaling 
was made unlawful. Congress then enacted that 
the fur-seal industry should be a government 
monopoly, made the Pribilof Islands a closed 
reservation to be governed by a commission of 
experts and established a closed season so that 
the herds might recuperate. Under an excellent 
system of protection, the herds were slowly but 
steadily increasing, their number rising from 
294,687 in 1914 to 604,692 in 1923, During the 
decade, the taking of seals was renewed, and 
about 30,000 animals wore killed annually, the 
number varying from 25,318 in 1918 to 34,890 in 
1919. The percentage of yearly increase was 
falling off, being in 1924 about 4.0 annually. 
The skins ax'e sold at public auction and the 
profits of the industry are in general $1,000,000 
a year above the cost of the service. Improved 
methods of taking pelts were adopted and the 
fitting of the skins for the market, formerly 
done in England, became an American industry. 
The fur-seal industry gives employment to the 
337 natives on the reservation. 

From about 150,000 head in 1914, the rein- 
deer had increased in number by 1027 to over 

500.000. The enormous numbers, however, 
caused conflicts as to pasturage, introduced 
diseases, and led to decadence, so that the Bio- 
logical Survey had to be called upon for aid in 
locating suitable grazing areas, in combating 
diseases, and in improving herd management. 
Two-thirds of the deer were owned by the na- 
tives; the other third was being commercially 
exploited. The plan of introducing the meat of 
the reindeer to the markets of tlie Pacific coast 
was successful, but its extent was at first limited 
through lack of sufficient cold-storage plants on 
the commercial steamers. Originally intro- 
duced into the Bering Sea region, efforts were 
inaugurated in 1924 to distribute the reindeer 
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so as to benefit the largest number of natives. 
Herds on the Aleutian and Pribilof Islands 
thrive, as also in the Matanuska Valley and in 
the Broad Pass region. 

The destruction of the land game, "which at 
one time was threatened, was stopped by means 
of closed seasons, game wardens, and custom 
inspections. The Bureau of Biological Survey 
took the matter in hand upon the transfer of 
these duties to the Department of Agriculture, 
under the Act of Congress of May 31, 1920. 

Minerals. The total mineral output to Jan. 
1, 1927, amounted to $571,000,000. The total 
output through 1922 was; Gold, $335,526,000; 
copper, $145,479,000; silver, $8,834,000; coal, 
$2,723,000; tin, $938,000; lead, $772,000; anti- 
mony, $237,500; marble, petroleum, etc., $3,476,- 
000. Mineral production was $1,000,000 in 
1892; it reached its maximum product of $48,- 
632,212 in 1916, and fell irregularly to $17,000,- 
000 in 1921. The estimated product for 1926 
was $17,606,890. The maximum single year’s 
output of gold was $15,627,000 in 1916. Output 
decreased to $6,150,000 in 1923 and rallied to 
$6,707,000 in 1926. The decreases were pri- 
marily due to the increased cost of mining, gold 
value being fixed. Placer mining was slowly 
passing as individual ventures were replaced by 
dredges. The summer placer miners fell off 
from 4000 in 1913 to 410 in 1923. Quartz mines 
were increasing in number and average product. 
The change in silver output values, from $219,- 
OOO in 1913 to a maximum of $1,039,000 in 1920 
and to $600,000 in 1923, was due to its being 
almost entirely a by-product, though galena 
ore was being mined in the Kantishna district. 
Silver to a total value of $430,500 was pro- 
duced in 1926. 

Largely owing to the War, copper became the 
most valuable mineral of the Territory, In 
1914 six mines produced 21,660,000 pounds, val- 
ued at $2,852,934. Under pressure, eighteen 
mines produced 119,655,000 pounds, worth $29,- 
484,291, in 1916. Although the output fell to 
47,221,000 pounds in 1919, it rose to 86,000,000 
in 1923. Most of the copper came from the Ken- 
necott group and the Beatson-Bonanza mines. 
Tn 1926, 67,778,000 pounds, value $9,489,000, 
were produced. From 28 tons in 1914, the 
production of lead exceeded 800 tons in three 
separate years. The maximum value was $146,- 
584 in 1917. The product in 1923 was worth 
$60,000. The 778 tons produced in 1926 had 
a value of $124,400. Low prices practically 
closed the tin mines. 

Stimulated by the needs of the Alaska rail- 
road under construction and operat*on, there 
were largely increased outputs of coal from 
mines along the line of the road. The product 
was almost entirely sub-bituminous and lignitic 
coal. The output rose from 1400 tons in 1914 
to 100,000 tons in 1923. Despite constant ef- 
forts to uncover workable veins of high-grade 
coal in the Matanuska and the Bering River 
fields, difficulties of working and of transporta- 
tion kept down development. Enormous reserves 
of low-grade bituminous and lignitic coal were 
located in various parts of the Territory, much 
of it easily accessible and cheaply mined. In 
1927 much of the coal burned in Alaska was 
imported, imports being 35,217 tons. Up to 
1924, the only oil produced was from the private 
wells in the Katalla field, which was barely 
sufficient to meet the local demands for gasoline. 
In 1922 more than 19,000,000 gallons of oil 


of various kinds were imported into Alaska, 
Restrictions of Federal laws then made imprac- 
ticable the economical exploitation of petroleum 
fields. Under a later law, companies began drill- 
ing in 1923 on the Alaskan Peninsula, but pro- 
nounced development had not followed, up to 
1928. The Arctic Coast near Point Barrow 
was thought to be a promising field for oil, 
judging from seepages there observed. At the 
request and expense of the Navy Department, 
experts of the Geological Survey conducted an 
exhaustive examination of the adjacent region. 

Transportation. The most important fea- 
ture of development in land transportation is 
the government-built and -owned Alaska Rail- 
road, 543 miles in length, connecting the ice- 
free port of Seward with Fairbanks, the centre 
of the Tanana mining district. Apart from 
the main line, the system had the following 
branches; Happy-Chatinka, 32 miles; Mata- 
nuska-Chickaloon, 45 miles; Healy coal mines, 
4 miles. In January, 1924, there was a semi- 
weekly train service to and from Fairbanks, 
which involved two days* travel with a lay-over 
at Curry. The Alaska Railroad serves directly 
the mines of the Kenai, Susitna, Matanuska, and 
central Yukon districts. Traversing a rich coal 
region, it becomes the main source of fuel for the 
mines of the vast interior regions. It had al- 
ready developed new mining grounds and brought 
farming settlers into the contiguous regions. 
The expenditures for the railroad up to June 
30, 1923, amounted to $56,000,000, including 
systems purchased, roads built and recon- 
structed, and operation. As the total revenue 
from the road during 1923 was only $543,521, it 
was evident that several years must elapse be- 
fore the system would become self-supporting. 
To replace the discontinued commercial trans- 
portation on the interior rivers, the railroad 
met the needs of the settlements of the lower 
Yukon by the establishment of a summer line 
of steamboats between Fairbanks and Holy 
Cross, where connection was made for the Norton 
Sound region with the launches of the Northern 
Commercial Company. Canadian boats in 1924 
were caring for the settlers of the upper Yukon, 
while taking ore to Fairbanks from the Klon- 
dike region. There had been constructed 6854 
miles of roads and trails up to June 30, 1923, 
toward which the Federal Government appro- 
priated $4,300,000. The main road of 410 miles, 
open throughout the year, is that from Valdez 
to Fairbanks, with a branch to Chitina. The ex- 
penditure during 1923 for construction and 
maintenance was $740,000. Unfortunately, road 
work was done under three separate depart- 
ments, two Federal and one Territorial. Such 
aids to navigation as lights, buoys, and signals 
were increased from 338 in 1915 to 779 in 1928. 
A radiobeacon was established at Cape St^ Elias, 
Oct. 3, 1927. 

Telegraphy. The importance of the signal- 
corps system, with its 19 cables and 44 offices, 
may be gauged by its messages in 1923, whose 
tariffs approximated $400,000. It had 2700 miles 
of cables, 840 miles of land wire, and a radio 
system. The governor reported; "The service 
rendered in the progress and development of 
Alaska cannot be overestimated.** After 20 
years* use, the existing cables were inadequate 
for current business. New cables were pur- 
chased and were installed in the year 1924. 
Supplementary to the Army system was the 
Naval Communication Service, maintaining radio 
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stations of great value to the public. See also 
Lighthouses. 

Local Legislation. The Legislature met 
bienually from 1913 to 1927. None of its Acts 
was vetoed by Congress. Its legislation was 
along progressive lines; education was fostered, 
labor guarded as to hours, safety, compensation, 
and liens; liquors and drugs were prohibited, 
road and fishery commission authorized, whereby 
cooperation with Federal })odies could be ob- 
tained; banks and corporations regulated, and 
the insane and indigent cared for. 

ALASTRIM. See Smallpox. 

ALBANIA, al-ba'ni-a. A Balkan country, 
whose boundaries wore first fixed in 1913, re- 
drawn by the Council of Ambassadors on Nov, 
9, 1921, and definitely fixed by an International 
Commission in 1925. Area estimated at 17,374 
square miles; population, in 1025, estimated at 
831,837. There were, according to a 1921 esti- 
mate, 584,075 Mohammedans; 1.58,215 Greek 
Catholics, and 88,987 Roman Catholics in the 
country. The estimated populations of the prin- 
cipal towns in 1927 were: Scutari, 32,000; 
Koritza, 24,000; Tirana, the capital, 12,000; 
Valona, 0500; Durazzo, 5000. Kdiication was, 
of course, in its infancy. In 1027 there were 
548 primary schools, 854 teachers, and about 

24.000 pupils. There are besides 12 continua- 
tion schools, two secondary schools and a teach- 
ers* training college. 

Albania, because of its mountainous nature, 
possesses no real means of communication and 
is still a primitive pastoral and agricultui-al 
society. The leading products, cereals, olive oil, 
tobacco, rice, and wool, arc raised for home con- 
sumption, though some exchange is carried on 
with the neighboring^ Jugo-Slav market towns 
to the north, and with Italy. The valleys of 
the South are more favorable for agricultural 
activities, and here it is that what prosperity 
Albania could boast of is to be found. Natural 
resources reported capable of exploitation, but 
as yet little worked, are timber lands, coal, 
iron pyrites, oil, asphalt, and hydroelectric 
power. Trade was insignificant. In 1020, ex- 
ports totaled 11,963,982 gold francs, largely to 
Italy, Greece, and Jugo-Slavia, and comprised 
skins, wool, dairy products, olives, olive oil, 
and tobacco; imports totaled 24,864,731 gold 
francs, covering purchases of cereals, fruits, oil, 
etc., from Italy, Greece, and Great Britain. Be- 
cause of the unfavorable trade balance, a customs 
tariff was enacted, Fob. 5, 1922. During the 
War, the Austrians constructed a few narrow- 
gauge military railways, the most important of 
which was the line from Durazzo to Tirana, 23 
miles. All these, however, fell into disrepair 
and were little used. In 1928 a railway was 
under construction between Tirana and Durazzo. 
Principal porta are San Giovanni di Medua, serv- 
ing Scutari, Durazzo, and Valona. Italian, boats 
are the only ones to call regularly. Government 
accounts for 1927-28 were*. Expenditures, 26,- 

100.000 gold francs; revenues, 29,000,000 gold 
francs, 5,496,700 in customs, and the remainder 
in direct taxes. In May, 192.5, Albania obtained 
a foreign loan of 70,500,000 gold francs, guaran- 
teed by the customs and monopolies. The pro- 
ceeds were to bo used for public works. In 1914, 
Austria and Italy extended Prince William a 
credit of 10,000,000 francs; these claims were 
really eliminated, however, by the revenues col- 
lected by Austrians and Italians during the war 
occupation and retained at Vienna and Rome. 


History. The conflicting interests of Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Italy left much to be desired 
in the Albanian settlement of 1913 as effected by 
the Ambassadors* Conference. It has been esti- 
mated that upward of 500,000 Albanians were 
separated from their homeland and apportioned 
among Serbia, Montenegro, and Greece. The 
choice of William of Wied, a German prince, as 
Mpret of Albania, was also a cause of much 
local discontent. He arrived at Durazzo, Mar. 
7, 1914; stayed under the shadow of the Aus- 
trian guns in the harbor during liis brief reigii 
of six mouths, and lied the country for Germany 
on the outbreak of the War. Once more Al- 
bania was left without a unified control and 
at the mercy of the greater states that sur- 
rounded it. Local chieftains dominated the 
scene until the conclusion of the War, though 
they were helpless in the face of the invading 
armies. For although it was neutral, Albania 
w^as a theatre of war during 1914-18. Aus- 
trian armies took possession of northern and 
central Albania; Italy was established at the 
Harbor of Valona from November, 1910, on; 
the Serbs encroached on the northern frontier 
and the Greeks, on the soutlierii. By the secret 
Treaty of Loiidou (April, 1015), Albania had 
been disposed of rather baldly as part of the bar- 
gain for Italian support. The Allies in this 
convention recognized the Italian claim to Va- 
lona, while Italy on her side promised not to 
resist the possible desire of France, Great Brit- 
tain, and Russia to distribute among Monte- 
negro, Serbia, and Greece the northern and 
southern parts of Albania. It v/as, therefore, 
to protect her rights that Italy in June, 1917, 
announced a virtual protectorate over the coun- 
try and proceeded to occupy the whole of it 
when the Allied drive, in tho autumn of 1018, 
banished the Austrians, Within the same year, 
matters were further complicated by the estab- 
lishment of a republic under French protec- 
tion in the neighborhood of Koritza, the pres- 
ence of an Allied force at Scutari, and tho 
threatening movements of the Sorbs on tho 
north and west. 

Throughout 1019 the Italians stayed on. 
Against the protests of Albanian leaders, Italy 
persisted in a policy of Italianization in the 
South, sending colonists and gaining control of 
the schools. The refusal of Pre.sident Wilson 
at the Peace Conference to countenance either 
partition or the establishment of an Italian 
mandate prevented the submergence of the har- 
assed country. Thus protected, Albanian re- 
sistance strengthened. In January, 1920, an as- 
sembly at Lushnja protested against partition 
and elected a regency council, thereby creating 
a provisional government strongly nationalistic 
in tone. The regency council of four, sitting 
at Tirana, was composed of a representative 
each of the Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, 
and the two Moslem sects, tho Sunni and tho 
Bektashi. Finally, in tho middle of tho year, 
desultory warfare began between Albanians and 
Italians which manifested itself first in upris- 
ings in . the coast towns and then in fighting in- 
land. Italians were even besieged at Valona in 
June. The Italian adventure had proved futile, 
with the result that Giolitti, for Italy, signed 
a convention on August 2 wliicli guaranteed the 
evacuation of the country and the surrender of 
Valona, too, except for the island of yaseno at 
the entrance to Valona Bay. The French had, 
meanwhile, left Koritza in the same year. 
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There seemed at last a hope for a peaceful politi- 
cal development when, on Dec. 17, 1920, Albania 
applied and was admitted to the League of 
Nations, although it was plain that such ad- 
mittance did not connote sovereignty on the 
basis of the frontiers of 1913. Throughout 1921 
Albania made unavailing pleas to the League 
Council for intervention against the Greeks, 
who, in 1920, had occupied a district northeast 
of Koritza containing 26 villages and were 
claiming the territory, which contained a large 
Greek population, because of cultural sympathy 
and economic necessity. 

In the autumn of 1921, the Jugo-Slavs made 
threatening military preparations on the north, 
and Premier Lloyd George of Great Britain, 
fearing a Balkan flare-up, demanded a considera- 
tion of the' whole Albanian question by the 
Council of Ambassadors, Great Britain recog- 
nizing Albania’s de jure independence on Nov- 
ember 7. The Council announced its decision, 
dated November 9, which practically confirmed 
the 1913 boundary lines with minor modifica- 
tions in favor of Jugo-Slavia and Greece. Al- 
bania’s independence as a sovereign state was 
recognized, but Italy’s special interest was also 
recognized in a highly important pronounce- 
ment which provided that, when Albania should 
find it impossible to maintain intact her terri- 
torial integrity and should appeal to the League 
Council for assistance, the powers would rec- 
ommend that the restoration of her frontiers 
should be entrusted to Italy. Boundary com- 
missions were appointed to delimit the fron- 
tiers. On Aug. 25, 1923, the head of the South- 
ern Boundary Commission, General Tellini, was 
murdered at Janina, Greece. See Greece and 
Italy. 

In internal affairs, executive authority re- 
mained until 1925 in the hands of the Regency 
Cabinet, aided by the indirectly elected Parlia- 
ment of 72 memllers and a Council of eight min- 
isters responsible to the Parliament. In 1922 
the Albanian Greek Orthodox Church asserted 
its independence, and, in the next year, Albanian 
Moslems approved of the abolition of both polyg- 
amy and the veil for women. From Dec, 22, 
L021, the country was governed by a coalition 
of representatives of Hr various interests. In 
December, 1922, Ahmed Zogu became prime min- 
ister and, during the next year, the country 
was relatively quiet. Steps were taken to ad- 
vance education, and a financial adviser was ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations. 

On July 28, 1922, the United States recog- 
nized the government after a special commis- 
sioner had visited the country and effected an 
exchange of notes whereby Albania recognized 
the American naturalization of former Albanian 
subjects and accorded to American commerce 
in customs matters most-favored-nation treat-, 
ment. Ulysses Grant Smith, the first American 
Minister, presented his credentials Dec, 4, 1922. 
He was followed in 1925 by Charles C. Hart. 
Early in 1924 the latent opposition to Ahmed 
Zogu became j^ronounced, culminating in June 
in a revolt which forced him and his adherents 
to flee the country. The new government was 
headed by Fan Noli, Bishop of the Orthodox 
Church, who had spent several years in the 
United States and was a graduate of Harvard 
University. He advocated certain agrarian and 
financial reforms and was supported by Italy. 
But before he could place his government on a 
firm foundation, he was faced with a counter- 


revolt organized by Ahmed Zogu, on Jugo-Slav 
soil, over the protest of the new Government to 
the League of Nations. In December, the insur- 
rectionists entered the capital, Tirana, and Fan 
Noli and his followers fled to Italy. 

Ahmed Zogu, who now dominated the coun- 
try, proclaimed a Republic on Jan. 22, 1925, and 
had himself chosen as President for a term 
of seven years. He replaced the existing Al- 
banian Army with forces loyal to himself, and 
put a new constitution into effect. Although the 
new government was anything but secure and 
was obliged to make free use of exile measures 
against its enemies, it proceeded with plans for 
internal development. It granted to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company concessions to exploit cer- 
tain territory for petroleum and this action, 
after some international discussion, led to sub- 
sequent concessions to other foreign oil com- 
panies. Boundary disputes were settled through 
the grant to Jugo-Slavia of Sveti Naum in 
1925 and by the signing of two protocols, on 
July 31, 1926, by representatives of Albania, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Greece, and 
Jugo-Slavia. These protocols related to the 
Albanian-Greek and Albanian- Jugo-Slav fron- 
tiers and were the outgi'owth of the work of 
a boundary commission appointed in 1921 after 
the country had been admitted to the League 
of Nations. The opposition to Alimed Zogu by 
Fan Noli and his followers in Jugo-Slavia and 
Italy was continuous and the new government 
was anything but secure. In November, 1926, 
a revolt broxe out among the Malissora, North 
and east of Scutari, but was soon suppressed. 
Trade agreements were signed in 1926 with 
Great Britain, Germany, Bulgaria, and Czecho- 
slovakia, and a commercial, consular, and extra- 
dition convention was signed with Serbia. 

In its relations with its neighbors, Albania, 
under Ahmed Zogu’s administration, for a while 
preserved a certain harmony, the chief discord- 
ant note being its protest, in December, 1025, 
to the League of Nations against the deporta- 
tion as Turks of 50,000 Albanians from Greece 
into Turkey. But Ahmed Zogu had been at the 
head of the state less than a year before it 
became apparent that he was definitely alter- 
ing, in favor of Italy, the balance in Albanian 
affairs which had been maintained between that 
country and Jugo-Slavia. In September, 1925, 
Italian initiative established an Albanian Na- 
tional Bank with a capital of 12,500,000 gold 
francs whidi Italy controlled from the start. 
Italian penetration was still further advanced 
through the creation of the **Svea” (Sooietd 
per il sviluppo economico deir Albania) , an or- 
ganization through which Albania was to be 
developed by the building of roads and railways 
and by harbor improvements. It was charged 
by the Jugo-Slavs that these works were de- 
signed and prosecuted with an eye more to 
Italian military advantage than to Albania’s 
convenience. The money for this work came 
from an Italian loan of 50,000,000 gold franca 
to Albania, and when the latter country 
was unable to meet the first installments, 
Italy agreed to guarantee service for a few 
years. 

Basing her action on the decision of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors in 1921, Italy, in July, 
1926, proposed that she should receive rights 
of intervention and special privileges in Al- 
bania. On Nov. 27, 1926, the Pact of Tirana 
was signed by the two countries. Its chief pro- 
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vision was that “Albania and Italy recognize 
and accept the principle that any action directetl 
against the political, juridical, and territorial 
status quo of Albania is contrary to their mu- 
tual political interests,” and each country agreed 
to form no political or military agreements with 
other powers prejudicial to their mutual in- 
terests. It was to run for five years and was 
renewable. It aroused a storm of excited pro- 
test in Jugo-Slavia and focused the alert at- 
tention of all Europe upon Italo-Albaman- 
Juffo-Slav relations. The premier of Jugo-Slavia 
resigned because of the failure of his P^^^y of 
maintaining a cordial understanding with Italy 
regarding Albania. ^ • 

In March, 1027, Italy charged that Jup-Slavia 
was making military preparations which threat- 
ened Albania’s independence but, on the sug- 
gestion of Great Britain and France, Mussolim 
took the matter up in direct conversations with 
the Jugo-Slav Minister at Borne and no more 
was heard of it. Relations between Jugo-Slavia 
and Albania became increasingly strained until 
In June, 1927, when an employee of the Jugo- 
slav legation at Durazzo was arrested for espi- 
onage, the tension reached the breaking point. 
Diplomatic relations were severed, and were 
resumed only after the efforts of European pow- 
ers effected an adjustment of the immediate 
incident. To offset the Italian advance, Jugo- 
slavia sought eagerly for an alliance with an- 
other power. She finally reverted to a long- 
standing proposal 'of France for a tripartite 
agreement between that country, Jugo-blavia, 
aid Italy, which Italy had refused, and on 
November 11 Jugo-Slavia signed a treaty of 
accord with Prance. Immediately (Noveinher 
22) Italy and Albania announced a further 
pact, to nm for twenty years, providing for 
military coSperation between the two^ countries. 
Throughout 1927 internal improvements pro- 
ceeded steadily under Italian direction. A 
tional army officered by Italians, together with 
a gendarmerie, replaced the former feudal mili- 
tia. It was largely increased in the following 
year. The question of the deportation of Al- 
banians by Greece and the seizure of their pr^- 
erty continued to cause much friction. Un 
Sept. 1, 192S, Ahmed Zogu assumed the title of 
Zogu I, King of the Albanians, the constitution 
being altered to transform the Bepublic into 
a Monarchy. He was immediately recognized as 
King by Italy and later by other powers of th^e 
world. The assumption of the throne was bit- 
terly opposed by King Zogu’s enemies within 

and without the state. xr i a* 4 

ALBANY. The capital of New York State. 
The population increased from 100,2»53 in 1910 
to 113, yW in 1920, and to 120,400 in 1928, by 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census.^ A zoning 
plan, mapped out by the city commission, has 
been adopted, and industries and individuals are 
working harmoniously to carry out this plan. 
In tile past few years, the city itself has spent 
millions of dollars on public improvements. A 
large portion of this amount was exposed in 
imi)roving the river front along the Hiidson 
River, with the result that Albany is said to 
have one of the most attractive entrances of any 
American city. The land for several blocks be- 
tween Broadway and the Hudson River, together 
with docks and wharfage rights, was bought by 
the city for a public park. In 191.) tne pri- 
vately owned Hudson Bridge, which carried the 
main thoroughfare between Boston and New 


York, was bought by the State; tolls were dis- 
continued and the roadway leading up to the 
bridge was widened and paved, and the sharp 
blind turn into Broadway made easier. Many 
improvements also were made on the parks, 
especially Lincoln Park, and important street 
improvements were effected. In 1027, $10,000,- 
000 was appropriated by the Legislature to erect 
a new State Office Building to house all the State 
offices scattered throughout the city. 

Transportation facilities in Albany are ex- 
ceptionally good by air, land, and water. The 
Hudson River is being deepened to a channel 
depth of 27 feet to accommodate ocean-going ves- 
sels, thus making Albany equivalent to a sea- 
port. In anticipation of this development, the 
Albany Port District Commission is , constructing 
docks, grain elevators, terminals, and ware- 
houses. The first municipal aviation field in the 
United States was established at Albany; it is 
called the Quentin Roosevelt Memorial Fiohl. 
Albany has 223 industries, employing nearly 10,- 
000 persons and paying $12,383,000 in wages. 
Among the well-known products inanufacturod 
are car wheels, automobile accessories, clay 
products, printing, meat packing, plate glass, 
food products, cigars and tobacco, iron and brass 
foundry products, gas meters, and 
cotton. The value of these products in 1928 
was estimated at $52,178,000. Albany is one o 
the recognized banking centres of the East. It 
has five banks of discount, including two trust 
companies, and seven savings banks whose eoim 
bined capital, surplus, and undivided prohts 
amount to $14,788,028. The “sseasocl 
of property in Albany in 1927 was $209,378,000, 
the net debt was $10,402,000. 

AIiBEE, Feed Houdlett (1876- 
American orthopaedic surgeon, horn in Aina, 
Me., and educated at Bowdom College (A.B. 
1899) and Harvard University (M.D., 190*5). 
He also traveled and studied in Europe. He 
became professor of orthopjidic surgery at the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and 
director of the department of orthopiedic sur- 
gery and held the same posts at the College ot 
lledicine of the University of Vermont. He 
was surgeon to the New York lost-Giaduate 
Hospital and at one time consulting surgeon 
to ton hospitals and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system. Ho is widely known for his so-calletl 
hone-inlay grafting operation for tuberciilosis of 
the spine (Pott’s disease), first dcacrihed^ by 
him in 1912. Ho demonstrated his original 
surcical methods of bone grafting in Germany, 
France, and England in 1914, and two years 
later in Franco ho was the first to use motor- 
driven tools in hone surgery, in military prac- 
tice. In 1017 after the entrance of the United 
States into the World War. he was eorainis- 
sioned as colonel in the Medical Reserve Coriis, 
and he became director of the United States 
Army General Hospital No. 3, a-^^d member 
of the advisory orthopjrdic council to tlie sur- 
geon general. He was the official representative 
of the Army Medical Corps to the InteT-Allicd 
Congress held in Rome, Paris, and Bologna m 
1919; delivered the opening address at the 
Surgical Congress held in Paris, 1922, reiire- 
sented the United States at the Netlierland 
OrthopJBdic Congress, Amsterdam, 1923, and 
was the honorary president of the International 
f?nnofrf»ss8 on Industrial Accidents and Disease, 


Congress on Industrial Accidents and Disease, 
Amsterdam, 102.5. He wrote: Boiw Oraft 
Svrgery (1916) and a largo treatise, OrfAopawlw 
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and Reconstruotional Surgery (1919), besides 
many pamphlets. 

ALBERS-SCH6NBERG, aVbers-shen'bSrK, 
Heinrich Ernst (1865-1921). A prominent 
German rontgenologist, born in Hamburg, where 
he practiced after graduation (M.D.) at Leipzig 
in 1891. His original bent was toward gynecol- 
ogy? but on RSntgen^s discovery, he at once opened 
an X-ray laboratory, one of the first on record, 
and by 1897 had founded the periodical Fort- 
schritie an der Gehiet der Rdntgenstrahlen, fol- 
lowed in 1000 by Archiv und Atlas der Formal- 
ischen mid PalJiologischen Anatomic in TypiscJien 
Rbntgcnhilde, In 1903 appeared his textbook 
Die Rdntgen Technih (5th ed., 1919). About 
1902 he was appointed rSntgenologist to the St. 
Georg Hospital, Hamburg, and a famous X-ray 
establishment was created in association with it. 
When the new University of Hamburg was es- 
tablished in 1919, he was appointed a professor 
of rontgenology, the first of the kind in Ger- 
many. He was a cofounder of the German 
Rontgenological Society. As a pioneer, he made 
many discoveries not only in the physiology of 
the X-ray but in technical improvements of the 
apparatus, including the means of self-protection. 
He discovered the pernicious action of the raj^s 
on the genital glands. He was one of the first 
to develop X-ray cancer as a result of exposure. 
Through the removal of the arm by amputation, 
he managed to survive through many years of 
usefulness. He also wrote over 150 articles for 
periodicals. Among his minor works is a mono- 
graph on X-ray cancer {Das R'dnigencarcinom) . 

ALBERT, Duke OF WuBTTEMBEBG (1865- ). 

A German general, born at Vienna. He was 
appointed general in command of the Wiirttem- 
berg Army in 1908, and in 1913 he was appointed 
inspector general of the 6th Army Inspection. 
He led the 4th Army on the western front at the 
beginning of the World War and in 1916 was 
made field marshal general. He became chief- 
in-command at the front in Alsace-Lorraine, 
where he remained till the end of the War. See 
War in Europe, Wes'tern Front. 

ALBERT I (1876- ). King of the Bel- 

gians (see VoL. I). Following the invasion of 
Belgium by the Germans in 1914, he joined his 
troops and remained at the front throughout 
the V^orld War. Queen Elizabeth remained near 
him, acting as a nurse in the Hdpital de 
FOcean at La Panne. In July, 1926, when the 
currency situation seemed desperate, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies gave him the power to issue 
royal edicts, after consulting the Council of 
Ministers, on all financial matters, thus mak- 
ing him a virtual dictator for six months. In 
the summer of 1928, he and the Queen made a 
trip to the Belgian Congo. There is an official 
biography by Evelyn Graham, Albert^ King of the 
Belgians (New York, 1929). 

ALBERT, Eugen D’ (1864- ). A Ger- 

man pianist and composer (see VoL. I). He 
added to his list of operas: Die toten Augen 
(Dresden, 1916; Chicago, 1923), Der Stier von 
Olivera (Leipzig, 1918), Revolutionshochsseii 
(Leipzig, 1919), Sirocco (Darmstadt, 1921), 
Mareike von Fymwegen (Hamburg, 1923), Der 
Oolem (Frankfort, 1926). 

ALBERTA, al-btlr'ta. A province in western 
Canada with an area of 255,285 square miles 
and a population in 1921 of 588,454, represent- 
ing a gain of 214,159, or 57.2 per cent since the 
1911 census. The rural population in 1921 was 
62 per cent of the whole, as compared with 75 


63 

per cent in 1901. As in the other prairie prov- 
inces, males continued in excess of females, the 
division in 1921 being 324,208 males and 264,- 
246 females. The estimated population in 1929 
was 640,000. The leading cities with their pop- 
ulations in 1026 were Calgary, 65,513; Edmon- 
ton, 65,103; Lethbridge, 10,893, and Medicine 
Hat, 9536. Immigrants from the United States 
steadily increased in number, so that the census 
of 1916 recorded 91,600 settlers of American ori- 
gin in Alberta. 

Industry. Under the impetus of vast irri- 
gation projects, Alberta was rapidly converted 
into an agricultural country, so that by 1928 
at least 16 per cent of the 60,000,000 acres of 
arable land in the province were under crops. 
The result of irrigation activity manifested it- 
self in the appearance of a more diversified hus- 
bandry and a greater attention to root crops 
and alfalfa. However, the prairie country ac- 
counted for the importance of wheat. Of the 
9,777,816 acres sown in 1928, 6,707,526 were un- 
der wheat. Next in importance were oats, bar- 
ley, hay and clover, and rye. That the live- 
stock industry did not decline, in spite of the 
inroads of the farmers, may he seen from the 
following: Cattle in 1912 and 1928, 745,299 and 
1,299,495; sheep, 135,075 and 515,000; swine, 
278,747 and 680,000. In 1926-27 there were 
1078 grain elevators with a capacity of 40,983,- 
OOO bushels. In 1921, there were 83,431 farm- 
ers in the province. Minerals made up the sec- 
ond source of economic wealth. The vast coal 
area which covers almost the entire province 
accounted for 95 per cent of the annual output 
of all the prairie provinces. In 1926 the out- 
put was 6,508,908 tons. Other mineral products 
included cement, natural gas, sand and gravel, 
bitumen, gold, and salt. The total mineral pro- 
duction was $26,681,641 in 1926, an increase of 
$15,500,000 over the 1912 output. Local manu- 
factures in 1924 showed 739 industrial estab- 
lishments; capital, $67,565,979; number of em- 
ployees, 8150; salaries and wages, $10,709,140; 
cost of materials, $39,102,975; value of products, 
$65,245,361. The leading industries are flour- 
mills and gristmills, door and planing mills, 
slaughtering and meat packing. Lumbering and 
fishing are also important activities. 

Trade and Communications. The articles 
entering principally into the interprovincial 
trade are grain, live stock, hams, wool, eggs, 
fish, butter, raining, and timber products. Dur- 
ing the year ending Mar. 31, 1929, imports for 
consumption of the Province of Alberta were 
valued at $3,855,059; the Canadian exports 
amounted to $51,i)10, and the foreign exports to 
$2396. In 1926 there were 5061 miles of rail- 
way in the province, as compared with 2545 
miles in 1914. In 1929 the province transferred 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway ‘and the 
Canadian National Railways the Edmonton, 
Dunvegan & British Columbia Railway, the 
Central Canada Railway, the Alberta Great 
Waterways Railway, and the Pembina Valley 
Railway. These lines were to be merged under 
one system to be known as the Northern Alberta 
Railways. The telephone system owned by l^e 
provincial government had 187,584 miles of wire 
in 1926. Throughout the province, 57,250 tele- 
phones were in use. 

Government. The province’s representation 
in the Canadian Parliament is six in the Sen- 
ate and 12 in the House of Commons. Revenues 
for 1926 were $11,912,128, against $5,399,905 
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in 1013; and expenditures, $11,894,327, against 
$5,275,584 in 1913. The public debt in 1026 
amounted to $86,894,665. Education made 
steady advances. The 150,526 pupils enrolled 
in 1926 were more than double the number 
of pupils of 1912. The University of Alberta 
had 1350 students in attendance in 1926. Total 
expenditures for education in 1912 were $6,- 
667,282; in 1926, $9,556,877. Women have the 
franchise. On Mar. 31, 1929, there was a sur- 
plus of $1,817,871 in the Treasury. 

ALBE.IGHT, Horace Marden (1890- ). 

An American National Park official. He was 
born at Bishop, Calif., and graduated at the 
University of California (1912), where he served 
for one year as assistant instructor in economics. 
In 1914-17 while clerk to Eranklin K. Lane, 
tlien Secretary of the Interior, he studied law 
and was admitted to the District of Columbia 
bar. He was assistant attorney of the Interior 
Department, assigned to National Park affairs 
in 1917, and assistant director of the National 
Park Service at Washington in 1917-18. Prom 
1919 to 1929, he was field assistant in the Park 
Service and superintendent of the Yellowstone 
National Park. He also was temporarily in 
charge of the Yosemite National Park (1927- 
29). In 1929 he was named as director of the 
National Park Service to succeed Stephen T. 
Mather. 

ALCHEMY, Modern. See Physics. 

ALCOCK, Sir John (1892-1919). A Brit- 
ish aviator born at Manchester. He was in- 
structor of flying at Eastchurch at the out- 
break of the World War and was afterward chief 
instructor with the aeronautic squadron. He 
served with distinction on the Turkish front and 
in 1917 was taken a prisoner by the Turks. In 
1919 he won the prize offered by the London 
Daily Mail for the first successful flight across 
the Atlantic, with Lieut. A. W. Brown. Both 
men were knighted for this achievement. Al- 
cock was killed at C6t4 d’Evrard, north of Rouen, 
in France, by the crashing of his airplane. 

ALCOHOij, See Chemistry, Applied. 

ALDA, Frances (1883- ). An American 

dramatic soprano (see Vol; I). In 1928 she 
was divorced from Giulio Gatti-Casazza, but the 
divorce did not affect in any way her relations 
as an artist of the Metropolitan Opera House. 

ALDEN, Carlos Coolidgb (1866- ). An 

American lawyer and educator, born at Wil- 
mington, HI. He received his law degrees at 
New York University and in 1893 was admitted 
to the bar. He practiced in New York from 
1893 to 1904 and was associate professor of law 
in New York University, 1896-8 j professor, 
1898-1904. In 1904 he became dean of the Buf- 
falo Law School. He was legal adviser to Gov- 
ernor Huglies in 1009 and in the next year be- 
came New York State Commissioner on uniform 
State Laws. He is the editor of A Handbook 
of Ihe Code of Cwil Procedure (1901) the sec- 
ond edition of Abbott* s Practice and Forms 
(1907), the second edition of AbbotVs Forms 
of Pleading (1918), and Handbook of Civil 
Practice (1921). 

ALDEN, Raymond Macdonald (1873-1924). 
An American educator and author (see VoL. I). 
From 1914 until his death, he was professor of 
English at Stanford University. His later works 
include Penny son^ How to Know Him (1017); 
Sihakespeare (in Master Spirits of lAtcrature 
S&ries) (1921); The Boy Who Found ihe King 
(1922). He edited: Headings in English 


Prose (1911 and 1917) ; Sonnets of Shakespeare 
(1913; variorum edition, 1916); Essays, Eng- 
lish and American (1918); Critical Essays of 
the Nineteenth Century (1921); Poems of the 
English Race (1921). 

ALDEKSON, Victor Clifton (1862- ). 

An American educator and mining engineer, 
born at Plymouth, Mass., and graduated from 
Harvard University, 1885. After teaching in 
Middle Western high schools, 1885-93, he became 
successively professor of mathematics (1893- 
98), dean (1898-1900), acting president (1900- 
01), and dean (1901-03) of the Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. He was president 
of the Colorado School of Mines from 1903 to 
1913 and 1917-25. Between 1913 and 1917, he 
was president (1913-15) of the Wlnnemucca 
(Nev.) Mountain Mining Company and consult- 
ing engineer (1915-17). After relinquishing 
the presidency of the Colorado School of Mines, 
he became again a consulting mining engineer, 
specializing in oil shale. He is a member of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, the Institute of Petroleum and Tech- 
nologists, of London, and other societies of sci- 
entists. He wrote: The Oil Shale Industry 
(New York, 1920) and Oil Shale; a Resume for 
1921 (Golden, Colo., 1923). 

ALDIET, Cecil Charles Windsor (1870- 
). An English illustrator (see Vol. I) 
whose later published work includes: Old Inns 
(1019-20) ; Old Manor Houses (1924) and 
plates on hunting. 

ALDINGTON, Hilda Doolittle (“H. D.”) 
(1886- ). An American poet, born at Beth- 

lehem, Penn. She entered Bryn Mawr College 
in 1904 and later went abroad. Her poetry 
placed her among the most important of the 
Imagists. Her works, which have appeared in 
many periodicals, are distinctly Hellenic in their 
delicacy and cold beauty. Her publications in- 
clude Oread; Pear Tree; Heat; and Lethe. 

ALDRICH, Chester Holmes (1871- ). 

An American architect, born at Providence, R. 
I., and educated at Columbia University and 
the ficole des Beaux Arts, Paris. He has" prac- 
ticed his profession since 1902 in New York, as 
a member of the firm of Delano & Aldrich, de- 
signers of many well-known public buildings 
and private residences. Among the former are 
the Knickerbocker and the Colony Club buildings 
in New York, the Walters Art Gallery in Balti- 
more, Md., and Sage Hall at Yale University. 
From 1017 to 1919 he was director general of 
Civil Affairs of the American Red Cross Com- 
mission to Italy, and received various Italian 
decorations. 

ALDRICH, Morton Arnold (1874- ). 

An American educator, born at Boston, Mass, 
After graduation from Harvard University in 
1895, he was a student at the universities of 
Berlin, Munich, and Halle. He became succes- 
sively instructor in economics at Harvard, as- 
sistant professor at Stanford University, and 
associate professor and professor of economics 
and sociology at Tulane University. Since 1914 
he has been dean of the college of commerce and 
business administration of Tulane University. 
Professor Aldrich has devoted himself to the 
practical application of economic theories to 
the needs of business administration. 

ALDRICH, Richard (1863- ), An 

American writer on music (sec VoL. I). lie 
resigned his position as musical editor of the 
New York Times in 1925. He was the chief con- 
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tributor on American topics for the third edition 
of Grove’s Dioiioyiarj/ of Music and Musicians 
(1927-28). A collection of essays published 
originally in the Times he issued in book-form 
under the title Musical Discourse (1928). 

ALESSANDRI, Artubo (1869- ). A 

Chilean statesman who was educated in Cath- 
olic schools and studied law at the University 
of Chile. At 24 he was a successful lawyer, and 
in 1898 was elected to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties by the Liberals. Later, he became a min- 
ister of state, holding, among others, the port- 
folios of industry and public works, and at one 
time being chief of the cabinet. On Dec. 23, 
1920, he took office as President of the Chilean 
Republic, committed to reforms which caused 
a conflict with the conservative Senate in 1923. 
The elections of March, 1924, backed the Presi- 
dent, but business and financial conditions 
seemed hopeless, and on September 9 he offered 
his resignation, which the Senate refused to ac- 
cept, granting him instead six months’ leave of 
absence. He went abroad, and the Government 
was under military control until his return on 
Mar. 20, 1925. An assembly to reform the con- 
stitution was called, the country became stabi- 
lized, and elections based on the new constitution 
were called for October 24. Alessandri resigned 
the presidency on October 1 because Colonel 
Ibafiez, the War Minister, refused to join the 
rest of the cabinet in resigning in the interest 
of free elections. In 1926 Alessandri came to 
the United States for discussions of the Tacna 
Arica dispute, and* in 1927, when Ibdflez became 
president, he was exiled. See Chile, History. 

ALEXAITDEB, King ’ of the Hellenes 
(1893-1920). The second son of King Con- 
stantine and Queen Sophia, sister of the ex- 
Kaiser of Germany. He ascended the throne of 
Greece on June 12, 1017, after the Allies, believ- 
ing him more sympathetic to their cause than 
his elder brother, forced King Constantine to 
abdicate in his favor. His original attitude of 
active personal interest in his subjects and 
kingdom immediately won for him the loyalty 
of his people. The diplomatic triumphs of Ven- 
izelos, Liberalist leader, at the Peace Conference, 
met serious reverses with the sudden death of 
Alexander on Oct. 25, 1920, by blood-poisoning 
from the bite of a pet monkey. 

ALEXANDER I (1888- ). King of the 

Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. The second son of 
Prince Peter Karajorgjevic, later King of Ser- 
bia, was educated at St. Petersburg, entered 
(1904) the corps des pages at the Czar’s court, 
and was formally recognized as crown prince 
in 1909. On the outbreak of the Balkan War, 
he had nominal command of the First Army. 
Because of the ill health of King Peter, he was 
made prince regent on June 24, 1914, and was 
therefore commander-in-chief of, the Serbian 
Army when the World War started. The Prince 
personally became very popular with his sol- 
diers, whose privations and hardships he shared 
throughout the War, with the exception of two 
months in 1916 when he visited Paris and Lon- 
don and made the first official references to *‘the 
Jugo-Slav people.” On Dec. 1, 1918, he was 
formally recognized as regent in all the Jugo- 
slav provinces by delegates of the Jugo-Slav 
National Council in Zagreb. In August, 1021, 
after an attack on his life in June, he succeeded 
his father as King of Jugo-Slavia. Because of 
the great number of races, religions, and customs, 
a large degree of local authority was desirable, 


but the need of centralization, in order to pro- 
vide adequate defense, triumphed, resulting in 
widespread discontent causing frequent changes 
of ministry, particularly after the death of 
Pashitch. On Jan. 6, 1929, when the sit- 
uation was growing worse, King Ale.xander pro- 
claimed himself dictator, ruling through a min- 
istry responsible only to him. 

ALEXANDER, Albert V. (1885- ). A 

British public official, born at Weston-super- 
Mare. He was made secretary of the Parlia- 
mentary committee of the Cooperative Congress 
in November, 1920. Two years later, he was 
elected to the House of Commons by the Labor 
party of the Hillsborough division of Sheffield, 
and was returned in each successive election. 
During the premiership of J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, from January to November, 1924, he 
served as secretary of the Board of Trade, and 
after MacDonald again came into power, in May, 
1929, Alexander joined the Labor Cabinet as 
Lord of the Admiralty. For a number of years 
he was a Baptist lay preacher. 

ALEXANDER, Carter (1881- ). An 

American educator, born in Paris, Mo., and edu- 
cated at the University of Missouri and Colum- 
bia University. He held various positions as 
teacher and as superintendent of schools in Mis- 
souri from 1898 to 1908. From 1908 to 1910, 
he was research scholar and later fellow in ed- 
ucation at Columbia University. He was assist- 
ant professor of educational administration at 
the University of Missouri (1010-13), taught 
successively in the summer schools of Columbia 
and Chicago universities, and from 1913 to 
1918 was professor of school administration and 
chairman of the committee on graduate work 
at the George Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville, Tenn. He was first assistant to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Wisconsin (1918-21) and from 1921 to 1924 was 
assistant director of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry in New York. He was staff specialist 
on finance and administration for the Philip- 
pine school survey ( 1925 ) ; research associate of 
the institute of educational research, division of 
field studies, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, after- 1924, and associate professor of 
education at Teachers College after 1925. Be- 
sides contributing to periodicals, he published: 
Some Present Tendencies of Teachers^ Voluntary 
Associations (1910) ; School Statistics and 
Puhlicity (1919); (with W. W. Theisen) Pul- 
liciiy Campaigns for Better School Support 
(1921); Bibliography of Educational Finance 
(1924). 

ALEXANDER, Habtlet Bubb (1875- ). 

An American educator, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Nebraska (s.ee Yol. I)., 
During the World War, he represented the ultra- 
pragmatic wing of American philosophy and 
sought to apply philosophizing to the everyday 
problems of war and peace. Liberty and De- 
mocracy (1918) is a collection of such contempo- 
rary essays. Letters to Teachers (1919) is an 
appeal to educators to forego the academic rou- 
tine. Among his other later works are The Mys- 
tery of Life (1913) ; vol. x in the series. Myth- 
ology of All Nations, treating of North Ameri- 
can mythology (1916), and vol. xi, treating of 
Latin American mythology (1920) ; Odes and 
Lyrics (1922); Nature and Human Nature 
(1923) ; Maniio Masks (1925) ; L’Arf et la Phi-' 
losophie des Indiens de VAmirique du Nord 
(1925); and God’s Drum (1927). He eontrib- 
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uted to the Encyclopisdia of Religion and Ethics 
(1925). Professor Alexander lectured at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, in 1925. In 1919 he was pres- 
ident of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. 

ALEXANDER, Maitland (1867- ). An 

American clergyman, born in New York City 
and educated at Princeton University, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary in Chicago, and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. He was or- 
dained in the Presbyterian ministry in 1892 and 
held pastorates in New Jersey and New York 
(1893 to 1899). He accepted a pastorate in 
Pittsburgh in 1899, and in 1916 was moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly. He re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Lafayette College 
in 1897. 

ALEXANDER, Robert (1863- ). An 

American army officer, born in Maryland. He 
enlisted in the United States Army as a pri- 
vate in 1886 and received a commission as 
second lieutenant in 1889. He advanced 
through the grades (he was graduated from the 
Army Staff College in 1910), and reached that 
of colonel in 1917, after service in the Spanish- 
American War, the Philippines, Cuba, and 
Mexico. He went to France in 1917 as in- 
spector general, line of communications, was 
commander of the 41 st (1st Depot) Division in 
1918, of the 63d brigade, 32d Division, also 
in 1918, and of the 77th Division from August, 
1918, to May, 1919. In this capacity, he took 
part in the Oise-Aisne, Argonne-Meuse, and 
Marne-Aisne operations. He was made a brig- 
adier general Apr. 30, 1921, and on Aug. 4, 1921, 
was appointed commander of the 3d F. A. Bri- 
gade. He was decorated with the Distinguished 
Service (jross of the United States, the Croix 
de Guerre (two citations) of Prance, and was 
made a commander of the Legion of Honor of 
France. On Aug. 26, 1927, he was raised to the 
rank of major general. He retired Oct. 17, 
1927. 

ALEXANDER, Samuel (1859- ). An 

English philosopher and educator (see VoL. I). 
With the publication of his Gifford Lectures, 
Space, Time and Deity, in two volumes (1920), 
he joined the ranks of the leadini^ English phi- 
losophers. His work was hailed in many quar- 
ters as combining the sweep of the great Ger- 
man metaphysicians with the critical insight 
characteristic of the British tradition. From 
his point of view as a realist, Professor Alex- 
ander constructs a genuine ontological meta- 
physics. Space-time is his ultimate reality, 
and he regards the entire universe as a hier- 
archy of complexes of this primitive matter; 
new qualities evolve out of the lower complexes; 
it is thus that life, sensation, and mind come 
into being; and uni ver sals are patterns which 
are repeated at various places in the scale of 
evolution. His conception of God is quite orig- 
inal. “God as actually possessing deity does 
not exist but as an ideal, is always becoming; 
but God as the whole Universe tending toward 
deity docs exist." Unlike the American neo- 
realists, Professor Alexander is opposed to be- 
haviorism in psychology. He regards mind as a 
new quality and not as the neutral cross-section 
imagined by Prof. E. B. Holt. Professor Alex- 
ander was made Honorable Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, in 1918. In 1924 he retired 
from the faculty of Victoria University, Man- 
chester, and in 1927 became Herbert Spencer 
Lecturer at Oxford. His more recent works 


include a number of articles on mind, discus- 
sions at the Aristotelian Society, Space, Time 
and Deity (Gifford Lectures, 1920), and a lec- 
ture on Spinoza and Time (1921). For a criti- 
cal consideration, see Philosophy. 

ALEXANDER, Wallace McKinney (1869- 
), An American sugar manufacturer, born 
on the Island of Maui (H. L), where he has ex- 
tensive sugar plantations and refineries. He 
was graduated from Yale University, 1892. He 
was appointed chairman of the commission from 
San Francisco visiting Japan (1020), chairman 
of the Japanese Relations Committee of Cali- 
fornia, and president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce (1921-22). He has been 
president of Alexander & Baldwin, Ltd.; vice- 
president of the Matson Navigation Company, 
of the Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Com- 
pany, Ltd.; and of the Honolulu Consolidated 
Oil Company of California and director of the 
California and Hawaiian Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, the Pacific Gas and Electric Company and 
the Columbia Steel Corporation. 

ALEXEYEV, Mikail (1857-1918). A Rus- 
sian general who entered the army in 1876 and 
completed his course at the General Staff Col- 
lege in 1890. He took part in the war with 
Turkey and the Russo-Japanese War, becoming 
a general in 1904. At the outbreak of the 
World War, he was chief of staff on the south- 
western front, and credit for the Russian victory 
in Galicia was given to him. In 1015 he was 
commander on the northwestern front until Au- 
gust, when he became chief of the general staff 
of the Emperor. A breakdown in health com- 
pelled him to resign in November, 1916. 
After the revolution of March, 1917, ho was 
commander-in-chief but was dismissed in July, 
Kerensky recalling him in September to quell 
the Kornilov revolt. Not wishing to work 
with Kerensky or Kornilov, he retired, and at 
the beginning of the Bolshevik rule fought 
against it in South Russia. He died of heart 
disease. 

ALEY, Robert Judson (1863- ), An 

American educator (see VoL. I). After acting 
as president of the University of Maine (1910- 
1921), he became the president of Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis, Ind. He was a trustee 
of the National Education Association, 1911-17, 
and president, 1916-17; secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Education, 1911-13, and pres- 
ident, 1913-17; a fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science and of 
the Indiana Academy of Science, and a member 
of the American Mathematical Society and the 
Mathematical Association of America. 

ALFALFA LEAF WEEVIL. See Ento- 
mology, Economic. 

ALFANO, Franco (1877- ). An Italian 

operatic composer, born at Posilipo, near Naples. 
After completing the course at the Naples Con- 
servatory, under De Nardis and Serrao, he went 
to Leipzig for further study with Jadassohn. 
In 1890 he wrote his first opera, Miranda, which 
was never produced, and published his first com- 
positions for piano. The performance of his sec- 
ond opera, An den Quellen i)on Enschir (Bres- 
lau, 1898) did not bring him the success he 
had expected and he then went to Paris, where 
he tried his fortune at the Folics-Bergferes with 
two ballets, Eapoli and Lorenm (both in 1901). 
Disappointed, he returned to his native country 
and began work on Risurresdone, after the novel 
of Tolstoy, which aroused tremendous enthusi- 
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asm at its premiere in Turin (1904). Soon this 
work was heard with equal success at La Scala 
in Milan, and then made its way outside of Italy 
to Brussels, Berlin, and Paris. In 1925 it had 
its American premiere at Chicago. From 1919- 
26 Alfano was professor of composition at the 
Liceo Bossini in Bologna, whence he went to 
Turin as director of the Liceo Giuseppe Verdi. 
After the death of Puccini, he completed the 
latter’s unfinished Turandot (Milan, 1926). 
Alfano’s other operas are II Principe Zilah 
(Genoa, 1909), Uombra di Don Giovanni (Mi- 
lan, 1914), Leggenda di Sakuntala (Bologna, 
1921), Madonna Imperia (Turin, 1927; New 
York, 1928). Besides these operas, he wrote a 
Symphony in E, two string quartets, and a Suite 
romantica for orchestra. 

ALFONSO XIII (1886- ). King of 

Spain (see VoL. I). He made tireless efforts 
during the World War to assist refugees and to 
obtain information concerning prisoners and the 
missing. As a neutral, Spain was in a position 
to do a service of this sort; but recognizing that 
it was not a governmental duty, the King car- 
ried on the work entirely on his own initiative. 
He supported Primo de Rivera after the latter 
established a dictatorship in 1923. 

ALFIRED ITNIVEBiSITY. A coeducational, 
non-sectarian institution at Alfred, New York; 
organized as a private school in 1836, and char- 
tered as a university in 1857. The student en- 
rollment increased from 447 in 1912 to 665 in 
1927-28, with an additional 138 in the 1928 
summer session. The teaching staff in 1928 
numbered 50. The endowment funds, build- 
ings, and equipment, aggregated $1,607,533 in 
1928, as compared with a valuation of $500,000 
in 1912. The library during this period in- 
creased from 25,000 to 42,000 volumes.* The 
New York State School of Clay Working and 
Ceramics, and the New York State School of 
Agriculture at Alfred, are parts of the Univer- 
sity organization. President, Boothe Colwell 
Davis, LL.D. 

ALFV^N, Hugo (1872- ). A Swedish 

composer and conductor, born in Stockholm. 
After graduating from the Stockholm Conserva- 
tory in 1891, he continued to study violin with 
Zetterquist and composition with Linde^ren, 
then traveled in Germany, France, and Belgium. 
In 1900 he won the Jenny Lind Stipend for 
three years, which he spent traveling and study- 
ing. Since 1910 he has been professor of music 
at the University of Upsala, where he organized 
a chorus, Orpheid/rdngar, which soon became 
famous through extensive tours of Europe. He 
has filled many engagements as conductor of 
important festivals in Scandinavia and Ger- 
many. He is recognized as one of the foremost 
of contemporary Swedish composers. Works: 
Four symphonies {F w., D, B, C w.) ; three 
symphonic poems: An Island Saga, Eulogy and 
Midsummer Watch; Upsala Rhapsody for or- 
chestra; a ballet-pantomime, The Spirit of the 
Mountain; Sten Sture for baritone, male chorus 
and orchestra; and some fine chamber music. 

ALGEBIA (Ar. Al-jazirah, the island; Fr. 
Alg6rie). A French colony and territory in 
North Africa. Its area is estimated at 847,000 
square miles. The population according to the 
census of 1026 was 6,064,865, of whom the north- 
ern division contained 5,522,640, and the south- 
ern, 542,226. The population in 1921 was 6,- 
802,464. Of the total population in 1926, 
Europeans numbered 872,439, against 681,772 


in 1911, and the natives 5,192,426, against 4,- 
711,276 in 1911. Frenchmen made up the ma- 
jority of the European colonists, though it was 
estimated that Algeria contained 150,000 Span- 
iards and 40,000 Italians, who were attracted by 
the liberal land grants offered by the Govern- 
ment. The chief towns reported the following 
population figures for 1926: Algiers, 226,218; 
Oran, 150,301; Constantine, 93,733; Bone, 51,- 
895; Tlemcen, 26,758; Sidi-bel Ablins, 43,148; 
Blida, 24,758; Phillippeville, 29,242; S6tif, 26,- 
677. The native population, consisting of Arabs, 
Berbers, Kabyles, and Mozabites, is entirely 
Mussulman. The chief Christian church is the 
Roman Catholic. Several Protestant churches 
and Jewish synagogues are supported by gov- 
ernment grants. 

Industry and Commerce. Agriculture is 
the leading activity of the population. An en- 
lightened government interest contributed to its 
continuous development. European colonists in 
particular were encouraged to apply themselves 
to scientific cultivation. Irrigation was resorted 
to and the Algerian bureau of agriculture did 
much to encourage the introduction of rust- 
and drought-resisting varieties of hard and 
soft wheat. The centres of production of cereal 
culture moved further and further south dur- 
ing the period, leaving the coast regions to the 
cultivation of vineyards, citrus fruits, vegetables, 
tobacco, etc. The leading cereal crops, wheat, 
barley, and oats, produced a yield of 1,693,000 
metric tons in 1927 as compared with 2,317,000 
tons in 1921, and 1,089,840 in 1910. The av- 
erage annual yield is 2,200,000 tons. Because of 
the hard wheat produced and the presence of 
many skilled Italians, the manufacture of mac- 
aroni has become important. The manufacture 
of flour and semolina, too, are of importance. 
The cultivation of the vine, following cereals 
in order, yielded an average of 9,746,000 hecto- 
liters during 1922-27. Tobacco planting has 
shown advances. In 1909-13 the yield averaged 
about 10,000 tons; in 1927 the planting was 87,- 
024 acres and the yield, 26,650 tons. The 
growth in the industry is due to the encourage- 
ment given by the French Tobacco Monopoly 
which bought up the major part of the crop. 
Other products contributing to the wealth of 
the colony are alfa, or esparto-grass, palm-leaf 
fibre, fruits, vegetables, lumber, woods, char- 
coal, etc. Algeria, too, furnished France with 
one-fourth of its sheep consumption. Minerals, 
principally iron ore and phosphates, were also 
important. There were mined in 1927, 2,029,000 
metric tons of iron ore (1,432,748 in 1913), 

847.000 tons of phosphates (370,934 in 1913), 
64,748 tons of zinc (118,884 in 1913), 1800 tons 
of petroleum (67 in 1913). After the War, 
efforts were made to develop a greater coal 
and lignite production, but with only little suc- 
cess. Figures for trade follow: inmorts for 
1913, 1920, and 1928, 667,305,000, 3,072,707,000, 
and 4,968,146,000 francs, respectively ; exports for 
the same years, 601,169,000, 1,355,372,000, and 

3.996.682.000 francs. The balance of trade thus 
continued unfavorable, but this was largely writ- 
ten off by the income due Algerians on foreign 
securities and by the expenditures of tourists. 
Leading exports in 1927 were wine, 1,315,730,- 
000 francs; sheep, 112,450,000; wheat, 108,164,- 
000; tobacco, 67,686,000; and cigarettes, 48,- 
599,000. France, in 1927, took 62.2 per cent of 
the exports and supplied 73.1 per cent of the im- 
ports. On Dec. 31, 1927, there were 2716 miles 
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of railway, of which more than one-half are 
State owned. In 1912 there were 2049 miles in 
all. In 1920 a vast improvement scheme was 
announced, calling for the development of rail- 
ways, vehicle roads, ports, schools, colonization, 
pobtal, telegraph, and telephone communications, 
forestation, irrigation, etc., and for this work 
loans up to 1,600,000,000 francs were authorized 
by the French Law of July 23, 1921. 

Governmeat and History. There were no 
important administrative changes in the colony 
in recent years, except the extension of French 
citizenship in 1919 to veterans of the French 
army or navy, landowners, farmers, licensed 
traders, those capable of reading and writing 
French, and possessors of a French decoration. 
Esinnated revenue for 1012 and 1928 was 151,- 
600,315 francs and 997,778,628 francs, respec- 
tively; expenditure for 1912 and 1928 was 151,- 
609,255 francs and 997, (>00,458 francs. In 1912, 
the direct taxes on natives were suppressed. 
There was no external debt, and the French gov- 
ernment met the expenses of the War and of 
naval establishments. The colony has remained 
peaceful and its economic progress proceeded un- 
checked under the beneficent eye of the French 
imperial administration. But the European 
population grew very slowly, under the deter- 
rent influence of the system of land tenure. Col- 
onists found their acquisition of property 
checked by the faulty titles and the refusal of 
the natives to sell their land, much of which 
was held by communities. Again, the onerous 
conditions imposed upon colonists by the state, 
i.e., a five years’ residence requirement for a com- 
plete title, retarded immigration. 

ALIEN ENEMY PROPERTY GUSTO- 
BXAJSf. Sec United States, under Eistory, 

ALKALI EARTH METALS. See CiiEMlS- 

TRY. 

ALLEE, Waudeb Clyde (1886- ). An 

American zodlogist and teacher, born at Bloom- 
ingdale, Ind., and educated at Earlham College 
and tlic University of Chicago. After teaching 
zoSlogy and botany at the Universities of Chi- 
cago and Illinois and Williams College (1910- 
14), he became assistant professor of zoology 
at Oklahoma University (1014-15) ; professor 
of biology at Lake Forest College (1015-21); 
assistant professor of zoology at the University 
of Chicago (1021-23), and associate professor 
in 1023. Prom 1925 he was dean in the colleges 
at tjie university. He was on the teaching staff 
of the Marino Biological Laboratory at Woods 
Hole (1011-21), lecturer in zofilogy at the Uni- 
versity of California (1923) and professor of zo- 
ology at the National Summer School, Logan, 
Utah, since 1924. In 1918 Professor Allee be- 
came secretary of the American Society of Zo- 
ologists and he has held membership in several 
national societies of scientists. He published 
(with Marjorie Hill Allee) Jungle Island (1925), 
and has written many papers on environment 
as related to animal life, and on other subjects 
connoeted with animal ecology. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE. A coeducational, 
non-sectarian collego at Meadville, Pa., under 
the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; founded in 1816. The student enroll- 
ment rose from 405 in 1916 to 614 in the au- 
tumn of 1928, with an additional 143 in the 
1928 summer session, and the faculty member- 
ship increased from 27 to 40. The productive 
funds of the college amounted to $1,400,000 in 
1928, and the income for the year ,1927-28 to 


$367,234. The number of volumes in the library 
increased from 44,000 to 71,000 volumes and 
numerous improvements were made in the plant 
of the college. A new gymnasium and an ad- 
dition to the women^s dormitory were con- 
structed during the period 1914-24; Bentley 
Hall, the original administration building was 
restored to its colonial architecture in 1925, 
through the generosity of John B. Ford of De- 
troit; a new central heating plant was erected 
at an expense approximating $150,000, in 1926; 
and Arter Hall, a recitation building, and Ca- 
flisch Memorial Hall, a freshman dormitory for 
men, were under construction in 1928. Presi- 
dent, James A. Beebe, D.D., LL.D. 

ALLEN, Bennet Mills (1877- ). An 

American zoologist and teacher, born at Green- 
castle, Ind., and educated at De Pauw Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago. He was 
instructor in anatomy, assistant professor and 
professor of zoology in the University of Wis- 
consin (1903-13); professor of zoology at the 
University of Kansas (1013-22); and associate 
professor of biology at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch (1022-24); professor 
since 1024. He has published articles on vari- 
ous subjects in embryology, especially that of 
the origin and development of germ glands, and 
he has devoted much attention to the influence 
of the glands of internal secretion. 

ALLEN, Calvin Francis (C. Frank) 
(1851- ). An American engineer, born at 

Roxbury, Mass. He was graduated at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1872, 
After holding various engineering appointments, 
chiefly in comioctiou with waterworks and rail- 
roads, he studied law, was admitted to tho bar 
in 1885, and practiced in both New Mexico and 
his Yiative State. Ho was city attorney of 
Socorro, N. M., in 1886. Returning in 1887 to 
engineering, he became successively assistant, as- 
sociate, and then professor of railroad engineer- 
ing at the Mas-sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
until 1016, when he was retired. During the 
World War, he Avas household fuel economy 
agent for Massachusetts. Professor Allen pub- 
lished Itailroad Curves and Earthworks (1880), 
Tables for Earthwork Computation (1803), 
Field and Office Tables (1903), and Business 
Law for Engineers (1917). 

ALLEN, Florence Ellin wood (1884- ), 

An American judge, horn at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and educated at Salt Lake College and 
Western Reserve University and the law de- 
partments of the University of Chicago, and 
New York University. Slie began her career as 
assistant to the Berlin correspondent of the 
Musical Courier (1004-06) and was later music 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer (1906-00) 
and lecturer on music for (he New York City 
Board of Education (1910-13). She was ad- 
mitted to the bar and l)egan her law practice 
at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1014. She became as- 
sistant county prosecutor of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio (1010-20), and was elected judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, for tho term 1021-26. In 1922 she was 
elected judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, for 
the term 1023-29. She was the first woman in 
America to hold such an office and the first 
woman in the world to judge first-degree murder 
cases. She published Palris, a book of pooins 
(Cleveland, 1908). 

ALLEN, Frederick James ( 1804-1927 ). An 
American vocational director, born at Limerick, 
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Me., and educated at Dartmouth College and 
Harvard Cniversity. He held teaching positions 
at Boston University and Simmons College, and 
subsequently became director of the Young Men’s 
Civic Club of Boston (1904), investigator of 
occupations for the Vocational Bureau in Bos- 
ton (1910-17), and director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance of Harvard University and 
lecturer in vocational guidance at Boston and 
Harvard universities. His works include Voca- 
tions for Boys and Young Men (1911) ; The Lav> 
as a Vocation (1913); Business Employments 
(1016) ; Advertising as a Vocation (1918) ; The 
Shipbuilding Industry (1918), and JL Guide 
to the Study of Occupations and Studies of Oc- 
cupations in Agriculture^ Forestry and Animal 
Industry (1921). He was editor of the Vocor 
tional Guidance Magazine (1922-27). 

ALLENT, Fbederick Madison (1879- ). 

An American physician, originator (1914) of 
the Allen fasting treatment for diabetes, born 
at Des Moines, Iowa. He received his education 
at the University of California (A.B., 1902), 
studied for three years in the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago, and received 
his M.D. from the University of California 
(1907). At the Harvard Laboratory of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene, he devoted him- 
self (1909-12) to research in the nature of 
diabetes. Later (1913-18), he was on the staff 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search in New York and in 1919 he founded 
the Physiatric Institute at Morristown, N. J. 
The results of his early laboratory work were 
published in 1913 in Studies Concerning Gly- 
cosuria and Diabetes, In 1919, with Brs. E. 
Stillman and R. Fitz, he published Total Dietary^ 
Restriction in the Treatment of Diabetes, and in 
1925 Treatment of Kidney Diseases and Bigh 
Blood Pressure, In 1922 Dr. Allen established 
the Journal of Metabolic Research, of which he 
is editor-in-chief. 

ALLEH, Henry Justin (1868- ). An 

American editor, author, United States Senator, 
and former governor, born in Warren County, 
Pa., and educated at Baker University and Wash- 
burn College, Kan. He began professional life 
as an editor and subsequently owned several 
daily newspapers, including the Daily Beacon 
of Wichita, Kan. He was in France with the 
American Red Cross in 1917 and 1918; in the 
latter year he organized the *‘home communica- 
tion service” of the American Red Cross in 
France. He is best known for his work as 
Governor of Kansas (1019-23), when he took 
an active interest in industrial problems. In 
1924 he was special commissioner for the Near 
East Relief to investigate the work in various 
countries of Europe and Asia. He was ap- 
pointed in 1029 to the scat in the Senate vacated 
by Vice President Charles Curtis, his term to 
expire in 1930. Washburn College and the Uni- 
versity of Denver conferred on Senator Allen the 
degree of LL.D. Ho has contributed to mag- 
azines articles on political, industrial, and ad- 
ministrative subjects and is author of The Party 
of the Third Part and The Story of the Kansas 
Industrial Relations Court (New York, 1921), 

ALLEN, Henry Tubbman (1859- ). An 

American army officer, born at Sharpsburg, Ky. 
He was graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in 1882, and was commissioned 
in the Second Cavalry. He was engaged in ex- 
ploration in Alaska in 1885-86, and later re- 
ceived the medal of the Imperial Russian Geo- 


graphical Society. After serving as an instruc- 
tor at the Military Academy and as a military 
attach^ in Russia and Germany, and studying 
at Georgetown College (A.M., 1898), he took 
part in the campaigns in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and in 1901 was Governor of the Island 
of Leyte. He organized and was the first chief 
of the Philippine Constabulary. In 1916, as a 
colonel, he was with the Mexican expedition, and 
in 1917 he organized a cavalry brigade at Fort 
Riley, Kan. When the United States entered 
the World War in 19^17, he was made a brigadier 
general and assigned to the command of the 
Ninetieth Division, with which he went to 
France and took part in the fighting in the Toul 
sector and the St. Mihiel and Argonne offensives. 
In 1919 General Allen was assigned to command 
of the American forces of occupation in Ger- 
many. Later, he became chairman of the na- 
tional executive committee to raise funds for the 
undernourished children of Germany, He was 
appointed a major general of the regular army 
in 1921 and was retired in 1923. He received 
the American Distinguished Service Medal, and 
decorations from France, Belgium, Montenegro, 
Panama, and Italy. Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity (1916) and Georgetown University 
(1922) bestowed on him the degree of LL.D. 
He wrote: Reconnanssanre of the Copper, Tanana 
and Kuyukuk Rivers (1886) ; The Military Sys- 
tem of Sweden (1895) and My Rhineland Jour- 
ney (1023). 

ALLEN, Sir Hugh Percy (1869- ). A 

distinguished British organist and conductor, 
born at Reading. He was so precocious, that at 
the age of eleven, entirely self-taught, he be- 
came regular organist at Bt, Saviour’s Church, 
Reading. He continued his studies by hiniself, 
and held several positions as organist until he 
was elected a scholar at Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1892, after having won the degree of 
Mus. Doc. at Oxford in 1889. At Cambridge he 
organized a students’ chorus and orchestra, with 
which he gave performances of Bach’s cantatas 
in the College Chapel that attracted wide at- 
tention. In 1897 he was appointed organist of 
St. Asaph’s Cathedral, and tlie next year went to 
Ely Cathedral, where he remained three years. 
In 1901 he was elected organist at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in the same year he founded 
in London the Bach Choir. The former post he 
filled with signal distinction until 1918, when 
he was chosen successor of Sir Hubert Parry as 
director of the Royal College of Music in Lon- 
don. The heavy duties of tnis position led him 
to resign the conductorship of the Bach Choir 
in 1920, which had long before that become 
recognized as one of the Snest choruses in Eng- 
land. Since then, he has made occasional ap- 
pearances as guest-conductor of Bach’s works 
at festivals (Leeds, 1925; Oxford, 1922 and 
1926). He was knighted in 1920. • 

ALLEN, Ida Cogswell Bailey (1885- ). 

An American dietician, born at Danielson, Conn., 
and educated at the English High School, Wor- 
cester, Mass., Oread Institute of Domestic Sci- 
ence, Worcester, and the Metropolitan Ilovspital, 
New York. She is a graduate dietician of the 
last-named institution. She has been dietician 
in several hospitals, director of domestic science 
at the y. W. C. A., Worcester, Mass., lecturer 
on dietetics, and author of correspondence school 
courses. She lectured for the United States 
Food Administration and has broadcast lectures 
on diet. In 1920 she founded Mrs. Allen's 
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School of Good Cookery. She is a contributor 
to .various magazines and has written several 
books on cooking, diet, menus, serving meals, 
and similar subjects, and was diet editor of the 
Medical Review of Reviews* 

ALLEE*, Sir James (1885- ). A New 

Zealand statesman, born in South Australia and 
educated at Clifton College and St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the Royal School of Mines. 
During the World War, he was a Minister of 
Defense under the Massey-Ward war coalition, 
and in 1920 he retired from politics, becoming 
the Dominion’s High Commissioner in London. 
He resigned in 1926 and the next year became 
a member of the Legislative Council for New 
Zealand. 

AXiLEE, James Lane (1849-1925). An 
American author (see Vol. I). He added to 
his long list of works: The Last Christmas Tree 
(1914) ; Sword of Youth (1915) ; The Cathedral 
Singer (1916) ; Kentucky Warhler (1918); 
hlems of Fidelity (1919), and The Alabaster 
Boos (1023). 

ALLEE, Joel Asaph (1838-1921). An 
American zoologist (see Vol. I). In 1916 he 
published an autobiographical and bibliograph- 
ical paper in which he listed titles of 1433 
articles j)ublishod up to that date. Ho was edi- 
tor of The Auk (1884-91); Bulletin of the 
American Museum of Natural History (1886- 
1918) ; the zoological numbers of the Memoirs 
of the Museum (1895—1018); Chech List of 
North American Birds (1895 and 1910) ; Sup^ 
plement to the Code of Nomenclature and Chech 
List of North American Birds (1887), and 
Code of Nomenclature (1908). 

ALLEE, Percy Stafford (1869- ). An 

English classicist, president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. After attending (jlifton Col- 
lege and Corpus Christi, ho was appointed as- 
sistant master at Magdalen College School, Ox- 
ford, in 1896 and from 1897 until 1901, he was 
professor of history at the Government College, 
Lahore, India, Elected a fellow of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1908, he served as librarian 
(1915-24), as sub- warden (1919-21),, and as 
dean (1920-22). In 1924 he was appointed 
president of Corpus Christi. While at Merton, 
he was also curator of the Bodleian Library 
(1913) and of the Indian Institute (1914-25). 
Honorary D.Litt. degrees were conferred on him 
by the University of Leyden in 1022, the Uni- 
versity of I^uvain in 1927, and the University 
of Durham in 1928, and he received an honorary 
LL.D. degree from the University of Birmingham 
in 1927. He was made a fellow of the British 
Academy in 1923. With H. M. Allen, he pre- 
pared Opus Epislolarum Des. Era^smi HotcrO” 
dami, vols. i-vii (1906-28). He also published 
Selections from Erasrmis (1908, 1918), and The 
Age of Erasmus (1914). 

ALLEE, William Harvey (1874- ). An 

American social worker and publicist, born at 
LeBoy, Minn. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1807, and studied later at 
the universities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Penn- 
sylvania. He was general agent for the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, 1003-07, and was a pioneer in the 
creation of agencies for the scientific study of 
social and administrative problems. lie was 
head of the Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York, 1907—14, and director of the Training 
School for Public Service, 1911-14. In the lat- 
ter year,- he was director of the University of 


Wisconsin survey, and later he conducted West 
Virginia, Michigan and other surveys, lie was 
also an investigator and adviser for many local, 
state and educational agencies. From 1915 he 
devoted himself to administrative problems; his 
organization, the Institute for Public Service, 
served as a clearing house for pamphlets and 
brochures on the subj’ect. In 1924-25 he was 
the chief assistant in the cooperative and con- 
structive survey of the public schools of New 
York City and in 1926 became secretary of the 
Municipal Economy Committee. His j)iiblisluHl 
works include: Efficient Democracy (1907); 
Civics and Health (1909); Woman's Part in 
Qovemment (1911); Modern Philanthropy 
(1912); Self Surveys by Colleges and Uni- 
versities; Universal Training for Citizenship; 
Self Surveys by Teacher-Training Schools 
(1917) ; Teachable Fads About Bolshevism, and 
numerous war facts summaries. He was the 
joint author of School Reports and School Ef- 
fioienoy (1906). 

ALLEEBY, aPen-by, Edmund Henry ITyn- 
MAN (1861- ). A British field marshal, 

born in Felixstowe, England, lie Avas educated 
at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst and 
in 1882 entered the Inniskilling Dragoons, with 
which he served in flic Bcchuaiialand expedition 
of 1884-85 and in the Zululand operations of 
1888; he also served in South Africa during the 
Boer war (1899-1902), gaining the rank of 
brevet colonel. In 1902 he was given command 
of the Fifth Lancers and in 1905 was promoted to 
command the Fourth Cavalry Brigade. He was 
advanced to major general in 1909 and a year 
later became inspector of cavalry. In 1914 he 
went to France in charge of the cavalry division 
and a year later was given command of the Fifth 
Army Corps; shortly afterward, he became chief 
of the Third Army, participating in the battle of 
the Somme. The promotion to general was given 
him in 1917 and lie was placed in command of 
the troops in Egypt and Palestine. The l^alcs- 
tine campaign of 1917 under his direction was 
brilliantly conducted, culminating in the capture 
of Jerusalem on Dec. 0, 1917. Later in 1918 lie 
completed his undertaking by occupying Damas- 
cus and Beirut, and all Syria passed into the 
hands of the Allies. He was High Commis- 
sioner for Egypt (1919-25) and Captain of 
Beal Castle (1925-26). In 1928 he visited the 
United States and attended the American Legion 
Convention. For his services in the World 
War he was promoted to the rank of field 
marshal and made Viscount Allcnby of Meggido 
and Felixstowe. Besides being made a Com- 
mander of the Bath and Knight of Justice of 
St. John of Jerusalem, he received the Orand 
Cross of St. Michael and St. George, Orand 
Cross of Bath, the Distinguished Service Medal 
of the United States, the Croix de Guerre of 
both France and Belgium, and many other for- 
eign decorations. For his success in the Pales- 
tine campaign, the British government made 
him a grant of £60,000. Consult With Allcnby 
in Palestine, by F. S. Broreton (1020) ; AUenhy's 
Final Triumph by W. T. Malley (1920); and 
Allenby of Armageddon, by Raymond Savage 
(1925). ^ 

ALLEESTEIE-MAMEEWEBDEB, aPlftn- 
stI^-m^l-re'en-ve^'dBr. Articles 94-98 of tlie 
Treaty of Versailles, as a result of the demands 
of the Poles, provided for the holding of plebi- 
scites in the two regions known as Allcnstein 
and Marienwerder (total area 15,000 square kilo- 
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meters). Allenstein, made up of eight East 
Prussian districts {Kreise)^ had a population of 
SoGjOOO, of whom 208,000 were Poles and 288,- 
000, Germans. The Poles were Protestants, how- 
ever, and were estranged from the great body of 
Catholic Poles. Marienwerder, consisting of 
four West Prussian districts on the East bank 
of the Vistula, had a population of 24,000 Poles 
and 114,000 Germans. Its disposition 'was im- 
portant to Poland because it was traversed by 
the Ganzig-Mlava Eailway, the shortest route 
from Danzig to Warsaw. Inter-Allied commis- 
sions controlled both areas until the plebiscite 
date, June 11, 1920, when the returns showed 
98 per cent of the vote in Allenstein and 92 
per cent in Marienwerder favorable to Germany. 
The two regions were therefore turned over to 
Germany. 

ALLEN TREATMENT EOR DIABETES. 

See Diabetes. 

ALLIANCE ERAN9AISE9 PlgDl^BATION DE 
l', (al'yiins' fran'saz', federa'sjo de 1’). An as- 
sociation of societies founded for the purpose of 
encouraging in the United States and Canada 
the study and cultivation of the language, litera- 
ture, art, and history of France. Established in 
1902, it increased its groups from 150 in 1916 
to 250 in 1928. It published a year hook {Bul- 
letin Ojp'Ciel) and a monthly, U£cho de la 
Fidiration, both in French. The Moli^jre cen- 
tenary was celebrated in 1922 and the Pasteur 
anniversary in 1023, while the Fcddratioii cele- 
brated its own twenty-fifth anniversary in 1927. 

A Congress of the French Language and Litera- 
ture was organized in 1922 by the Federation in 
Chicago. The French Academy ^ awarded Le 
Grand Prix de la Langue Frangaise to the or- 
ganization in 1925, Every year, the Fdd4ration 
brings one or more eminent men of letters from 
France as official lecturers to speak before the 
groups and affiliated societies, and organizes 
lecture tours for other distinguished French 
travelers. 

• ALLIED DEBTS. See Finance and Bank- 
ing, Inter-0 ovemmental Dehts. 

ALLIN, Cephas Daniel (1875-1927). An 
American political scientist and educator, horn 
at Clinton, Ont., and educated at the universities 
of Toronto, Harvard, Berlin, and Oxford. After 
teaching successively political science at Leland 
Stanford Jr. University and history at Queen’s 
University (Canada), 1002-07, he entered the 
University of Minnesota in 1907 as instructor 
in political science. He was assistant profes- 
sor, associate professor, and professor of public 
law, 1910-19, and chairman of the department 
of political science, 1920-27. Besides contribu- 
'tions to professional journals, he wrote: The 
Early Federation Movement of Australia (1907) ; 
Annexation^ Preferential Trade and Reciprocity 
(1911), and The Tariff Relations of the Austroh 
lian Colonies (1917). 

ALLINSON, Anne Ckosby Emery (Mrs. 
Francis Greenleap Allinson (1871- ). 

An American writer on the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics (see VoL. I). She was alumnae director 
-at Bryn Mawr College, 1906-08, and acting dean 
of the Women’s College at Brown University in 
1920-21 and for one semester, 1922-23. She re- 
ceived the degree of Litt.D. from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1911 and from Brown University in 
1916. In her two hooks, Greek liands and Let- 
ters ^ written with her husband (Boston, 1909 
and 1912) and Roads From Rome (New York, 
1913 and 1922), as well as in contributions to 


magazines, she describes in an engaging way 
her travels in Greece and Italy, recalling the 
literary and artistic associations of the places 
visited and showing the inlluenee of natural 
environment on literature. She wrote also: 
Children of the Way (1923) and Friends With 
Life (1925). 

ALLIS, Edward Phelps, Jr. (1851- ). 

An American manufacturer arid zo&logist, born 
in Milwaukee, Wis. He was educated at the 
Delaware Litera^ Institute, at Antioch Col- 
lege, and at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was graduated from the last-named 
institution in 1871. He was a niember of the 
firm of Edward P. Allis and Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1871-80, and vice president after 
1889. He established at Milwaukee the Lake 
(now the Allis llesearch) Laboratory in 1887 as 
a private institution, and removed it to Mentone, 
France, in 1800. Thereafter he and his associ- 
ates conducted at Mentone special researches 
into vertebrate morphology. The University of 
Wisconsin conferred on him the degree of LL.D. 
in 1903. He was an associate in zodlogy at the 
Harvard University Museum in 1911, and he 
received in 1914 the honorary degree of M.D. 
from the University of Grbn ingen. The work 
of Dr. Allis has won many marks of recogni- 
tion from the learned and scientific societies of 
which he was a member. He was made laureate 
of the Institute of France when be received the 
Lallemand Prize and an officer of the Academy 
when the Academic Palms were awarded to him; 
he was made, also, a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, From 1887 he was, wf!h Dr. Charles 
Otis Whitman, editor of the Journal of Morphol- 
ogy, and he was a member of the editorial board, 
1908-11. 

ALLISON, David Clark (1881- ). An 

American architect, born in Hookstown, Pa. He 
took a special course in architecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania and studied also at 
the ficole des Beaux Arts in Paris. Beginning 
the practice of his profession at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in 1906, he moved in 1010 to Los Angeles, Calif. 
He became a member of the firm of Allison & 
Allison. This firm designed a group of 12 build- 
ings for the University of Calif ornia, Southern 
Branch, and also several high-school groups, an 
open-air Memorial Theatre at Santa Monica, 
and more than 150 school buildings in California 
and Arizona. During the World War, he was 
a divisional representative of the American Red 
Cross with the American combat division on the 
British front in France. 

ALLOYS. See Chemistry, Applied. 

ALNAES, Eyvind (1872- ). A Nor- 

wegian organist and composer, born at Fredrik- 
stad. He received his first instruction from 
private teachers in Oslo and then attended the 
Leipzig Conservatory from 1892-95, studying 
under Reinccke. From 1896-1907 he was or- 
ganist in Drammen, then settled in Oslo, where 
in 1916 he became organist of the Church of 
the Redeemer, and in 1020, conductor of Holter’s 
Chorverein. His compositions include a Sym- 
phony in C m,. Symphonic Variations, a piano- 
concerto in D, a suite for violin and piano, male 
choruses, piano pieces and songs. 

ALOirSO OOBTI^S, kor-t3.s', Kabciso (1875> 
). A Spanish publicist, poet, critic, and 
literary historian, born in Valladolid. He was 
appointed to the chair of Castilian Language and 
Literature in Santander ( 1906 ) and many years 
later became director of the Institute of his 
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native city. He has published, among many 
works, three poems, Fu tiles (1897), Jlenglonciior 
(1899), and Briznas; (a biography) Martinesf 
Villerffas; and Noticias de una corte literaria 
(1906) ; Romances populares dc Castilla (1906) ; 
and Condicidii juridica del extranjero en la Edad 
Media (1007). 

ALPAERTS, Flob (1876- ). A Belgian 

composer and conductor, born at Antwerp. He 
received his musical education at the Conserva- 
tory there, under Block and Tilborghs, and in 
190*2 was appointed professor of fugue and com- 
position. In 1910 he became conductor of ^ the 
symphony concerts of the Zoological Society. 
Being especially interested in the modern Flem- 
ish school, he established the Peter Benoit Fund, 
which annually, in July and August, gives elabo- 
rate festivals of Benoit’s works. As a guest- 
conductor he has made extensive tours of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and France, where he has striven 
to make better known the works of Flemish com- 
posers. His compositions include an opera, Shy- 
lock (Antwerp, 1012) ; the symphonic poems 
Tsyche, Pallieter, Renouvean, Cyrus, Symphonie 
du Printemps; incidental music to ITauptmann’s 
Die versunkene Olooke and Sophocles* (Edipus 
on Colonusj three cantatas s piano pieces, and 
songs. 

ALSACE-LORBAINE, al'zasdor'ran*. Since 
1918, again the French departments of Bas-Rhin, 
Haut-Uhin, and Moselle. Area, 6605 square 
miles; population, in 1021, 1,709,749, as com- 
pared with 1,874,014 in 1910. According to the 
1910 census, 1,634,260 were German-speaking and 
204,262. French-speaking iuhahitanis. Homan 
Catholics nuinherod 1,428,343; Protestants, 408,- 
274; Jews, 30,483. The falling o(i‘ in population 
was accountod for in part hy the loss of 46,000 
men in the War and the emigration of from 75,000 
to 118,000 German citizens during 1918-21. Ac- 
cording to a 1023 estimate, Germans in the three 
departments numbered 70,434 unnaturalized, and 
78,000 naturalized. Other foreign nationals 
nund)cred 60,300. The French-speaking popula- 
tion was on the Jnerease through the return of 
large numbers of former residents. Principal 
cities with their populations in 1 926 were Slrass- 
burg, 174,492 (106,707 in 1021); Mulhouse 
(Mulhausen), 99,892; Metz, 69,024; Sarregue- 
mincs, 14,318; Colmar, 42,255; Thionville, 13,- 
410; Guebwiller, 11,520. The last four figures 
are from the census of 1921. After 1020, instruc- 
tion was in French, a certain amount of time, 
however, being set oIT for religious instruction 
in German in certain Alsatian districts. The 
University of Strassburg was opened in 1919, 
and in 1926 had 2729 students. 

Industry. Agriculture continues to engage 
the attention of a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. The leading crops were wheat, oats, 
rye, barley, sugar beets, hops, potatoes. The 
production of wine is also of groat importance. 
The economic importance of the departments to 
France, however, lay in their mineral wealth. 
In Alsace were to be found petroleum and great 
potash fields; in Lorraine, some of the greatest 
iron deposits in Europe. In fact, from Lor- 
raine, Germany derived 76 per cent (21,000,000 
long tons) of all the iron mined in the Empire. 
In 1925 the output of iron ore had reached 15,- 
465,514 metric tons; which totaled more than 
half of the whole French yield. Coal, mined 
largely in that portion of the . Saar Basin de- 
posits which extends into Lorraine, yielded 
3,796,262 tons, in 1913 and 6,279,311) in 1926. 


In the potash mines of Alsace, whose acquisition 
made France the gieatest producer in the world, 
1,926,026 tons were mined in 1920 and 057,087 
in 1921, as compared with 355,341 tons in 1913. 
Alsace-Lorraine contains the only oil fields of 
commercial imimrtance in France, but supi)lies 
only about 10 per cent of the total consumption. 
As a result of these natural resources, the Lor- 
raine is the seat of a great iron and steel in- 
dustry. In 1925 pig iron produced was 3,200,- 
000 tons, as compared with 3,400,000 tons in 
1913; steel, in 1925, showed a pioduction of 
2,700.000 tons, as compared with 22,260,000 tons 
in 1913. On the other hand, the textile indus- 
try is first in importance in Alsace, and hy its 
addition it increased the number of spindles 
for the whole of Franco by 23 per cent. The 
railroad system ranks with the best in France. 
There are 131 kilometers of rivers open to navi- 
gation and 308 kilometers of canals. 

Government. By decree, in 1918, the French 
Republic took over the administration of the 
provinces, and a High Commission, accompanied 
by a military force, was installed at Strassburg. 
To the High Commissioner were delegated the 
functions of supervising the activities of the 
three clcpaitments and of recommending ap- 
propriate legislation to the French Chambers 
during the extremely delicate transitional period. 
The introduction of tlic French code was to be 
only gradual. The first stop was the installa- 
tion of the French electoral and fiscal systems 
on Oct- 17, 1910. For a closer understanding 
between population and administration, a com- 
mon regional council was erected with legisla- 
tive powers concerning hudgoling but with only 
consultative j)Owers iii all other matters. The 
French language was introduced in the schools, 
though religious instruction in German among 
Alsatians was for the time being maintained. 
The districts of Lower Alsace, Upper Alsace, and 
Lorraine have now been incorj>oratod in Franco 
proper and arc known, respectively, as the de- 
partments of Baa-Rhin, Ilaut-Rhin, and Moselle. 

History. In accordance with the terms of the 
Armistice, French troops entered Mulhausen on 
Nov. 15, 1918, and Strassburg on November 22. 
On December 5, the Alsace-Lorraine Diet, which 
had been erected by Germany in 1911 in re- 
sponse to a demand for popular government, 
converted itself into a national assembly and 
formally welcomed the return of the French 
administration. Its president declared: 
referendum est faitV^ and four days later the 
French President replied: pldhiscite cst 

faitV* The occizpation was thus complete, and 
the answer was given to that branch of Allied 
opinion, including the Socialists, which souglit 
the holding of a plebiscite in the two provinces 
in order to invest the restoration with a legal 
sanction. A year later, in November, 1919, Al- 
satians and Lorrainors, as Frenchmen, took part 
in the general election to the satisfaction of 
all the political parties. In the years immedi- 
ately following the War, the problems of ad- 
ministration concerned themselves with the 
readjustments in linance, education, language, 
etc. It was inevitable, of course, that diniculties 
should arise. Alsace, in particular, had been 
essentially a German province, and the transi- 
tional period brought with it a derangement of 
habitual manners and modes of thought. There 
was grumbling over the subatitution of a French 
bureaucracy for the Gorman, over the tardy set- 
tlement of the language and religious questions, 
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over the too zealous application of martial law, 
and the inability of the Government to convert 
the German currency into the French with 
consistency. It was not until June, 1922, that 
the French Government was able to straighten 
out the financial tangle by providing funds 
through which the pi evinces' banks might con- 
vert the currency at the authorized rate, viz., 
1.25 francs per mark. 

The religious question, particularly in Alsace 
where a large pai t of the population is Catholic, 
provided the centre for a stormy controversy 
which for a while involved all France. When, 
in January, 1920, the French occupied the two 
provinces. Marshal JofiTre promised that their 
longstanding customs would not be disturbed. 
W hen Premier Herriot came into power in 1924, 
however, he proceeded with his plan of abolish- 
ing the French Embassy at the Vatican, and an- 
nounced that Alsace-Lorraine would be brought 
under existing laws separating Church and 
State. Violent and continued opposition on 
the part of French Catholics arose. On Jan. 26, 

1925, the Premier stated that, for the time 
being, the old Concordat of Napoleon would 
continue to govern the relations of the provinces 
to the Papacy, and a charge d’affaires was 
maintained at Rome to represent them. On 
March 14, Archbishop Ruch of Strassburg called 
a three-day strike of school children as a pro- 
test against the setting up by the Government 
of certain interdenominational schools. The 
strike was only partially obeyed. When the 
Herriot ministry fell in April, 1925, the con- 
troversy subsided for a while. The elements of 
discontent, however, were still present, showing 
themselves in such incidents as the organization 
of the ‘Tieimatbund” and its issuance, in June, 

1926, of a manifesto demanding partial self- 
government for Alsace-Lorraine, and also the 
protest to Premier Poincare presented later hy 
a number of deputies from the two provinces 
against the use of French insterd of German 
as the official language in that territory. In 
September, 1927, the Heimatbund was expanded 
into a political party called “The Autonomist 
Party of Alsace-Lorraine.” Its professed aim 
was to establish the provinces into an autono- 
mous state which would, however, remain within 
the political structure of France, The grow- 
ing agitation for autonomy was supported by 
one section of the Catholic population (although 
other Catholics were emposed to it) and by 
the Communists. On Nov. 13, 1927, the gov- 
ernment suppressed three papers in Alsace- 
Lorraine urging autonomy. Shortly thereafter, 
the discovery of an alleged insurrectionary plot 
led to a number of arrests. On May 1, 1928, 
fifteen of those arrested were brought to trial 
at Colmar and four wore convicted, including 
two leaders, Georges Ricklin and Victor Ross4, 
who were deputies-elect to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies. Rossd was pardoned on July 17, 
together with two others, but Ricklin was not 
included as he had appealed his conviction in 
court. Both Rossd and Ricklin were expelled 
from the (Chamber of Deputies, but, in the suc- 
ceeding elections to replace them, the autonomist 
candidates were chosen by large majorities, 

ALSTON, Robert Gotten (1873- ). An 

American lawyer, born in Barber County, Ala., 
and educated at the University of Alabama and 
the Atlanta Law School (Ga.). He began prac- 
ticing in Atlanta in 1893 and until 1903 was 
,a member of the firm of Tompkins & Alston. 


He was later a member of the firm of McDaniel, 
Alston & Black, and from 1911 to 1921 of the 
firm of Robert C. & Philip H. Alston, In the 
latter year, the firm became Alston, Alston, 
Foster & Morse. Some of the positions he has 
held are general counsel of the Southern Ex- 
press Company, special counsel of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, and general attorney of the 
American Railway Express Company. He was 
president of the Georgia Bar Association (1913- 
14) and chancellor of the diocese of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of Atlanta, from 1007. 
He received the degree of D.C.L. from the Uni- 
versity of the South in 1918. 

ALTHOFF, Rt. Rev. Henry (1873- ). 

An American Roman Catholic bishop, born in 
Aviston, 111., and educated at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Teutopolis, 111., St. Francis Solanus Col- 
lege, Quincy, 111., and the University of Inns- 
bruck, Austria. He was ordained priest in the 
Roman Catholic Church at Innsbruck in 1902. 
After serving as assistant and as pastor in Mis- 
souri and in Illinois, he was consecrated bishop 
of Belleville. 111., in 1914. 

ALTSCHULER, Modbst (1873- ). A 

Russian orchestral conductor, born at Mogilev, 
Feb. 15, 1873. From 1886 to 1890, he was a 
pupil at the Moscow Conservatory, studying 
’cello with Fitzenhagen and composition with 
Arensky, Safonov, and Taneiev. After touring 
Russia with his own trio, he came to New York, 
where in 1903 he organized the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the purpose of introducing 
the works of the then little-known Russian com- 
posers. Among those whom he first introduced 
to American audiences were Rachmaninov, Ip- 
politov-Ivanov, Skriabin, Liadov, Vassilenko, 
Bpendiarov, and Konius. Players who made 
their American ddbut under his baton include 
Elman, Lhevinue, Rachmaninov, and Margaret 
Volavy. On Mar. 20, 1915, he gave the first 
complete performance anywhere of Skriabin’s 
Prom4tMey which requires the use of a specially 
constructed color-keyboard. From the very be- 
ginning, Altschuler’s concerts met with success. 
In 1920 the orchestra was disbanded, after ac- 
complishing the object for which it was founded. 
In 1929 he became conductor of the newly estab- 
lished Los Angeles Symphony Society. 

ALUMINA CEMENT. See Cement. 

ALUMINUM, or Aluminium. The world’s 
output of aluminium in 1914 amounted to 73,- 
000 metric tons; it reached a maximum of 205,- 
000 metric tons in 1928. The United States 
generally produced from 35 per cent to 60 per 
cent of the world’s output; at the same time, it 
imports a certain amount and in 1926 the 
amount imported reached a record total for 
metal, crude scrap and alloys, of 74,878,767 
pounds. The woild’s production which reached 
a war-time maximum of 163,000 metric tons in 
19,18, declined to 75,000 metric tons in 1921. 
Since 1921 the world output has steadily in- 
creased, reaching a total of 204,000 metric tons 
in 1927 and an estimated total of 205,000 metric 
tons in 1928. According to the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, the value of the new aluminum pro- 
duced in 1928 in the United States was $47,- 
899,000, as compared with $39,260,000 in 1927. 
Domestic aluminum was quoted at $.28 per 
pound during the greater part of 1024 and 1925, 
and at $.29 per pound late in 1926 and until 
Jan. 2, 1926, when the price was returned to 
$.28 per pound for 99 per cent aluminum, 
where it remained until July 9, 1926, when a 
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new price classification was annotinced and 
99 per cent plus grades were quoted at $.27 
per pound; in January, 1927, the price was 
further reduced to $.26 per pound, and on 
Oct. 20, 1927, it was reduced to $.25 per 
pound, being further reduced to $.243 per 
pound on Dec. 28, 1927, at which level it has 
remained through 1928. The 98-99 per cent 
grade was quoted at $.004 to $.01 per pound 
lower than the 99 per cent plus grades, and 
foreign aluminium was approximately $.03 per 
pound cheaper than the corresponding grades in 
the United States. 


sidercd usable could be employed in making the 
metal by introducing certain refinements into 
the metallurgical process and by new develop- 
ments in the production of industrially desirable 
silicon-aluminum alloys. The world’s production 
of aluminum since 1914 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

ALUMINUM SALTS. See Cuemistey and 
Bauxite. 

ALVAREZ, aTva^rfi', Walter Clement 
(1884- ). An American physician born in 

San Francisco. Having received medical degrees 
from Cooper Medical College in 1905 and Har- 


ESTIMATED WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 
(In metric tons) 

According to Mineral Industry 

Year 

Austria 

Oanada 

France 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Italy 

Norway 

Switzer- 

land 

United 

States 

Total 


(“) 

(®) 

(*») 

(«) 

(®) 

(») 


(") 

(») 


1914 

4,000 

6,820 

9,967 

800 

8,000 

937® 

2,500 

10,000 

.30,000 

73,000 

1915 

2,500 

8,490 

6,020 

2,000 

6,000 

904® 

3,500 

12,500 

35,000 

77,000 

1916 

5,000 

8,800 

9,604 

8,000 

4.000 

1,126 

4,727 

15,000 

50,000 

106,000 

1917 

5,000 

11,800 

11,066 

15,000 

6,000 

1,740 ® 

8,000 

15,000 

65,000 

138,000 

1918 

8.000 

15,000 

12,023 

25,000 

14,000 

1,715 ® 

7,000 

15,000 

65,000 

163,000 

1919 


15,000 

10,255 

15,000 

10,000 

1,673 ® 

3,500 

15,000 

61,000 

137,000 

1020 

2,000 

10,000 

12,304 

10,000 

8,000 

1,238 ® 

6,000 

12,000 

63,000 

125,000 

1921 

2,000 

6,000 

8,382 

10,000 

5,000 

744® 

6,000 

10,000 

27,000 

75,000 

1922 

4,000 

9,000 

7,494 

12,000 

9,500 

810 ® 

6,000 

12,000 

36,000 

99,000 

1923 

4,000 

16,600 

14,343 

15,900 

9,000 

1,473 

13,319 

12,000 

63,000 

150,000 

1924 

3,000 

16,000 

16,315 

18,400 

8,000 

2,058 

10,053 

19,000 

68,000 

170,000 

1925 

4,000 

17,000 

18,408 

25.000 

9,500 

1,880 

21,304 

20,000 

66,000 

183,000 

1926 

2,700 

18,000 ® 

21,000 

30,000 


1,929 

24,429 

20,000 

68.000 

193,000 

1927 

3,000 

27,000* 

20,000 

31,700 

7,300 ® 

1,800 « 

21,000 

20,000 

72,000 

204,000 

1928 

27,000 

22,000 » 

18,000 

30,000 

6,750 » 

2,250 ® 

19,000 

19,000 

81,500 

205,000 4 


(®) As estimated by Robt. J. Anderson and J. W. Richards. 

(*>) Official statistics. 

(«) Estimated from exports and other official data. 

(**) Spain estimated to have produced 1,350 metric tons in 1928. 


The expansion in the consumption of alumin- 
um since 1921 is directly connected with the 
increased productive activity of the automobile 
industry. Pistons and other reciprocating parts 
of automotive engines are important outlets for 
large tonnages of aluminum and high strength 
aluminum alloys. Duralumin connecting rods 
arc used in several motor-car engines. Dur- 
alumin is an alloy of aluminum with copper, 
manganese, and magnesium, having a maximum 
specific gravity of 2.75 and a tensile strength of 
55,000 pounds per square inch. The recent trip 
of the Graf Zeppelin between Germany and the 
United States was of special interest in this 
connection, as this airship was constructed 
largely of duralumin and other aluminum-alloy 
parts 'wore used in the motors. The Ford tri- 
motor airplanes, also, are largely of duralumin 
construction. 

Other uses of aluminum of growing impor- 
tance, in addition to its use in household ware 
and various sorts of containers of that nature, 
are in the production of aluminum foil and col- 
lapsible tubes where it has supplanted tin to 
some extent; in bronze powder and in solid 
rubber tires for motor cars and trucks; in the 
radio industry; in the production of aluminum- 
coated steel plate to compete with tinplate; in 
household refrigerating units; chairs and other 
office furniture; and aluminum powder is also 
finding greater utilization in the manufacture of 
various aluminum paints. In steel metallurgy 
it is employed for oxidizing and for thermite 
])urpoaes, and for alloys. Formerly, silicon had 
been believed to he very harmful in the metal, 
and in all steps in mining the ore and in making 
aluminum, precautions were taken to remove 
silica, but more recent research has indicated 
that bauxite of lower grade than had been con- 


vard University in 1013, he joined the faculty 
of Stanford University, as instructor in medi- 
cine, becoming assistant professor in 1924 and 
associate professor in 1926. In the latter year, 
he was made professor of medicine at the Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn. He published one 
major work. The Mechanics of the Digestive 
Tract (1022, 2d ed., 1928), and many minor 
articles on digestion, intestinal peristalsis, and 
blood pressure. He advanced the theory that 
the movements of the intestinal muscles are 
largely autonomous and independent of all nerv- 
ous influence. 

ALVAREZ QUINTERO, Serafin and 
Joaquin (born in 1871 and 1873, respcctivcly- 
) . Spanish dramatists. These two brothers 
collaborated all their works, their plays deal- 
ing almost exclusively with Andalusia. In 
both the comedy of manners and the g^nero 
ohico, their plays are outstanding. Both 
brothers have been elected to the Spanish 
Royal Academy of the Language. Among their 
principal works are Las do Cain; A mores y 
amorios; Puehla de majeres; El amor que pasa; 
Doha Clarines; El genio alegre; Mahana del sol; 
Pipiola; El centenario; and El cuartito de hora, 

ALVEAR^ Maroei.0 T. de (1868- ). A 

President of the Argentine Republic, born at 
Buenos Aires, educated at the university there, 
and elected to the National Congress in 1912. 
In 1916 he was appointed minister of Argentina 
to Paris, and from Oct. 12, 1922 to Oct. 12, 1928, 
he was President of the Republic. He was a 
member of the Radical Party. See Argentina, 
Bistory, 

ALVTELLA, Count Eugene Goblet b* 
See CJoBLET D’Alviella, Count BuoftNE. 

ALVORB, Clarence Walworth (1868- 
1928). An American historian (see VoL. !)• 
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After 1914 Professor Alvord was one of the 
most prominent American historical scholars. 
He was editor of the Illinois Centennial History, 
and from 1914 to 1923 was managing editor of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical lievieic. The 
latter, under his direction, rai>idly assumed a 
commanding place in American historical scholar- 
ship. His work, The Mississippi Valley in Brit- 
ish Politics (2 vols., 1917), was an excellent 
example of good technical research and received 
the Louhat Prize. Professor Alvord published 
The Illinois Country in 1919. He edited several 
historical works dealing with the Mississippi 
Valley. Prom 1909 to 1913, he was associate 
professor of history at the University of Illinois, 
and professor from 1913 to 1920. In the latter 
year, he became professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, remaining in this chair 
until 1923. 

AliVOBD, JoHisr Watsois: (1861- ). An 

American engineer, born at Newton Centre, 
Mass., and educated at the Howard University 
Preparatory School and at J. W. Hunt’s Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. He received the 
honorary degree of C. E. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1913. His name is associated with 
many important engineering enterprises, the 
majority being in the Middle Western section of 
the United States. He was connected with the 
Chicago waterworks (1880-84), the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago (1890-93), the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal (1897-190 ), the 
United States Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind. 
(1907), the Illinois State Board of Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation (1918), and many 
other large projects. During the World War, 
he was supervising engineer of Camp Grant, Il- 
linois, and of Camp Las Cruses, Porto Rico, 
consulting engineer of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, and chief engineer of the 
United States Housing Corporation. In 1918 
he became a director of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; from 1904 to 1906 he was 
president of the Illinois Society of Engineers, 
in 1910 president of the Western Society of 
Engineers, and in the same year president of the 
American -Waterworks Association. He has 
written manjr articles on engineering, especially 
on sewage disposal and waterworks. He pub- 
lished Relief From Floods in 1918. 

ALWOOD, Olin Good (1870- ). An 

American bishop, born at Delta, Ohio, and edu- 
cated at Hartsville College, Ind. He was or- 
dained in the ministry of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ (old constitution) in 
1892. He held various pastorates in Michigan 
and Ohio (1892-1903), was presiding elder 
(1903-05), and bishop in charge of the Eastern, 
Southwest, Pacific, and North Districts, each 
one term (1905-21). He was editor of The 
Christian Conservator (1921—25). Huntington 
College, of which he was appointed trustee, be- 
stowed on him the degree of D.D. in 1906. 

AMADE, Albert G^babd hto d’ (1856- )« 

A French general, bom at Toulouse and edu- 
cated at La Fl^che and Saint-Cyr. He entered 
the army in 1876 and served as military attache 
in China, with the British forces during the 
South African War, in London, and in 1907-09 
as commander of the ^peditionary force in Mo- 
rocco. In the World War, he was a member of 
the War Coimcil (1914) and was in charge of 
the Army of the Alps till Italy joined the Allies; 
he was then given other commands at Lille and 
Douai. In 1915 he led the French forces at the 
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Dardanelles, and in May of that year he was 
recalled to France and sent on a military mis- 
sion to Russia. He was inspector general at 
Lyons in 1916 and commandant of Rennes from 
1917 to 1919, when he retired from active serv- 
ice. (See War in Europe, 'Western Front,) 

AMATOL. See Explosives. 

AMBASSADORS, Council op. See Peace 
Conference and Treaties. 

AMBLER, Charles Henry (1876- ). 

An American historian and educator. He was 
born at New Mattamoros, Ohio, and studied 
at West Virginia and Wisconsin Universities. 
In 1908 he became professor of history at 
Randolph-Macon College, from which he went to 
the University of West Virginia in 1917. He 
has edited valuable historical collections and 
has written monographs for the journals of 
learned societies. While Professor Ambler’s 
work has been concerned primarily with prob- 
lems in Virginian local history, he carried into 
his researches an understanding of the great im- 
portance which sectionalism has had in the 
development of America. His most important 
vrork is Sectionalism in Virginia from 1111 to 
1861 (1910). Other writings include Thomas 
Ritchie — A Study in Virginia Politics; Life and 
Diary of John Floyd (1918). 

AMBROSE, Paul (1868- ). An Ameri- 

can organist and composer, born at Hamilton, 
Ont., and educated in the public schools and 
at Hamilton Collegiate Institute. He studied 
piano with his father, a composer, and with other 
teachers. He was organist in various New 
York churches from 1886-1917 ; in 1917 he be- 
came organist and choirmaster of the First 
Presbyterian (jhurch of Trenton, N. J. He was 
professor of music in the New Jersey State 
schools, 1903-17, and was formerly engaged as 
soloist and accompanist. He is the composer 
of many sacred and secular songs, vocal duets, 
instrumental works, etc. He has held the vice 
presidency of the Synthetic Guild of New York 
City and was president of the New Jersey sec- 
tion of the National Association of Organists, 
1913-15. 

AMBROSETTI, Juan Bautista (1865- 
1918). An Argentinian anthropologist. He was 
born in Gualeguay and educated at Buenos 
Aires. He was early a student and collector 
of archfeological specimens, and at the age of 
21 was made director of the 'Zo51ogical Museum 
at Parana. At the time of his death, he was 
director of the Ethnographical Museum in 
Buenos Aires. Among his publications are AZ- 
gunos Vasos Ceremoniales de la Region Col- 
chaqui (1902) ; Antiguedad del Nuevo Hondo 
(1903); Los Grandes Hachas Ceremoniales de 
Patagonia (1903) ; Apuntes sohre la Arquelogia 
de la Puna de Atacama (1904), and Los Vasos 
del Pehara de Tilcara (Pan-American Congress, 
1915-16). 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCI- 
ETIES. For organizations whose official titles 
begin with the word American, see under im- 
portant descriptive word of the title, thus: 
American Bab Association. See Bab Associa- 
tion, American; American Legion. See Le- 
gion, American; American Library AssoaA- 
TiON. See Library Association, American. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
See Education in the United States. 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY PORCE. 
See World War; Armies and Army Organiza- 
tion. 
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new price classification was announced and 
99 per cent plus grades were quoted at $.27 
per pound; in January, 1927, the price was 
further reduced to $.26 per pound, and on 
Oct. 20, 1927, it was reduced to $.25 per 
pound, being further reduced to $.243 per 
pound on Dec. 28, 1927, at which level it has 
remained through 1928. The 98-99 per cent 
grade was quoted at $.004 to $.01 per pound 
lower than the 99 per cent plus grades, and 
foreign aluminium was approximately $.03 per 
pound cheaper than the corresponding grades in 
the United States. 


sidered usable could be employed in making the 
metal by introducing certain refinements into 
the metallurgical process and by new develop- 
ments in the production of industrially desirable 
silicon-aluminum alloys. The world’s production 
of aluminum since 1914 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

ALUMINUM SALTS. See Chemistst and 
Bauxite. 

ALVAREZ, aTva'rfl,', Walter Clement 
(1884- ). An American physician born in 

San Francisco. Having received medical degrees 
from Cooper Medical College in 1905 and Har- 


ESTIMATED WORLD’S PRODUC3TION OP ALUMINUM 
(In metric tons) 

According to Mineral Industry 

'Tear 

A.uatria 

Canada 

Prance 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Italy 

Norway 

Switzer- 

land 

United 

States 

Total 


<“) 

(“) 

(®) 

(a) 

(*) 

(") 

(®) 

(*) 

<•) 


1914 

4,000 

6,820 

^67 

800 

8,000 

937* 

2,500 

10,000 

30,000 

73,000 

1915 

2,500 

8,490 

6,020 

2,000 

6,000 

904* 

3,500 

12,500 

35,000 

77,000 

1916 

5,000 

8,800 

9,604 

8,000 

4,000 

1,126 

4,727 

15,000 

50,000 

106,000 

1917 

6,000 

11,800 . 

11^066 

15,000 

6,000 

1,740 « 

8,000 

15,000 

65,000 

138,000 

1918 

8,000 

15,000 

12,023 

25,000 

14,000 

1,715 ® 

7,000 

15,000 

65,000 

163,000 

1919 

5.000 

15,000 

10,255 

15,000 

10,000 

1,673 « 

3,500 

15,000 

61,000 

137,000 

1920 

2,000 

10,000 

12,304 

10,000 

8,000 

1,238 ® 

6,000 

12,000 

63,000 

125,000 

1921 

2,000 

6,000 

8,382 

10,000 

5,000 

744 * 

6,000 

10,000 

27,000 

75,000 

1922 

4,000 

9,000 

7,494 

12,000 

9,500 

810 ® 

6,000 

12,000 

36,000 

99,000 

1923 

4,000 

16,500 

14,343 

15,900 

9,000 

1,473 

13,819 

12,000 

63,000 

150,000 

1924 

3,000 

16,000 

16,316 

18,400 

8.000 

2,058 

19,953 

19,000 

68,000 

170,000 

1925 

4,000 

17,000 

18,408 

25,000 

9.500 

1,880 

21,304 

20,000 

66,000 

183,000 

1926 

2,700 

18,000 « 

21,000 

80,000 

7.000 

1,929 

24,429 

20.000 

68,000 

193,000 

1927 

3,000 

27,000 * 

20,000 

81,700 

7,300 “ 

1,800 “ 

21,000 

20,000 

72,000 

204,000 

1928 

27,000 

22,000 ® 

18,000 

80,000 

6,750 ® 

2,250 * 

19,000 

19,000 

81,500 

205,000 « 


C«) As estimated by Boht. J. Anderson and J. W. Richards. 
Official statistics. 

(°) Estimated from exports and other official data. 

f**) Spain estimated to have produced 1,350 metric tons an 1928. 


The expansion in the consumption of alumin- 
um since 1921 is directly connected with the 
increased productive activity of the automobile 
industry. Pistons and other reciprocating parts 
of automotive engines are important outlets for 
large tonnages of aluminum and high strength 
aluminum alloys. Duralumin connecting rods 
are used in several motor-car engines. Dur- 
alumin is an alloy of aluminum with copper, 
manganese, and magnesium, having a maximum 
specific gravity of 2.75 and a tensile strength of 
65,000 pounds per square inch. The recent trip 
of the Graf Zeppelin between Germany and the 
United States was of special interest in this 
connection, as this airship was constructed 
largely of duralumin and other aluminum-alloy 
parts were used in the motors. The Ford tri- 
motor airplanes, also, are largely of duralumin 
construction. 

Other uses of aluminum of growing impor- 
tance, in addition to its use in household ware 
and various sorts of containers of that nature, 
are in the production of aluminum foil and col- 
lapsible tubes where it has supplanted tin to 
some extent; in bronze powder and in solid 
rubber tires for motor cars and trucks; in the 
radio industry ; in the production of aluminum- 
coated steel plate to compete with tinplate; in 
household refrigerating units; chairs and other 
office furniture; and aluminum powder is also 
finding greater utilization in the manufacture of 
various aluminum paints. In steel metallurgy 
it is employed for oxidizing and for thermite 
purposes, and for alloys. Formerly, silicon had 
been believed to be very harmful in the metal, 
and in all steps in mining the ore and in making 
aluminum, precautions were taken to remove 
silica, but more recent research has indicated 
that bauxite of lower grade than had been con- 


yard University in 1913, he joined the faculty 
of Stanford University, as instructor in medi- 
cine, becoming assistant professor in 1924 and 
associate professor in 1926, In the latter year, 
he was made professor of medicine at the Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn. He published one 
major work, The Meohanics of the Digestive 
Tract (1922, 2d ed., 1928), and many minor 
articles on digestion, intestinal peristalsis, and 
blood pressure. He advanced the theory that 
the movements of the intestinal muscles are 
largely autonomous and independent of all nerv- 
ous influence. 

ALVAREZ QUINTERO, Seraein and 
Joaquin (born in 1871 and 1873, respectively- 
) . Spanish dramatists. These two brothers 
collaborated all their works, their plays deal- 
ing almost exclusively with Andalusia. In 
both the comedy of manners and the g4nero 
chioOf their plays are outstanding. Both 
brothers have been elected to the Spanish 
Royal Academy of the Language. Among their 
principal works are Las de Cain; Amores y 
amorios; Puebla de majeres; El amor que pasa; 
Dofla Clarines; El genio alegre; Manana del sol; 
Pipio la; El centenario; and El ouarUto de hora, 

ALVEAR, Maroelo T. de (1868- ). A 

President of the Argentine Republic, born at 
Buenos Aires, educated at the university there, 
and elected to the National Congress in 1912. 
In 1916 he was appointed minister of Argentina 
to Paris, and from Oct. 12, 1922 to Oct. 12, 1928, 
he was President of the Republic. He was a 
member of the Radical Party. See Argentina, 
Bistory, 

ALVTELLA, Count Eugene Goblet d* 
See Goblet D’Alviella, Count EuoiiNE. 

ALVORD, Clarence Walworth (1868- 
1928). An American historian (see VoL. I). 
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After 1914 Professor Alvord *was one of tire 
most prominent American historical scholars. 
He was editor of the Illinois Centennial History^ 
and from 1014 to 1923 was managing editor of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. The 
latter, under his direction, rapidly assumed a 
commanding place in American historical scholar- 
ship. His work, The Mississippi Valley in Brit- 
ish Politics (2 vols., 1917), was an excellent 
example of good technical research and received 
the Louhat Prize. Professor Alvord published 
The Illinois Country in 1919. He edited several 
historical works dealing with the Mississippi 
Valley. From 1909 to 1913, he was associate 
professor of history at the University of Illinois, 
and professor from 1913 to 1920. In the latter 
year, he became professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, remaining in this chair 
until 1923. 

AliVORD, John Watson (1861- ). An 

American engineer, born at Newton Centre, 
Mass., and educated at the Howard University 
Preparatory School and at J. W. Hunt’s Normal 
School, Washington, D. C. He received the 
honorary degree of C. E. from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1913. His name is associated with 
many important engineering enterprises, the 
majority being in the Middle Western section of 
the United States. He was connected with the 
Chicago waterworks (1880-84), the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago (1890-93), the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal (1897-190 ), the 
United States Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind. 
(1907), the Illinois State Board of Natural Re- 
sources and Conservation (1918), and many 
other large projects. During the World War, 
he was supervising engineer of Camp Grant, Il- 
linois, and of Camp Las Cruses, Porto Rico, 
consulting engineer of the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, and chief engineer of the 
United States Housing Corporation. In 1918 
he became a director of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers; from 1904 to 1906 he was 
president of the Illinois Society of Engineers, 
in 1910 president of the Western Society of 
Engineers, and in the same year president of the 
American -Waterworks Association. He has 
written manjr articles on engineering, especially 
on sewage disposal and waterworks. He pub- 
lished Relief From Floods in 1918. 

ALWOOD, Olin Good (1870- ). An 

American bishop, born at Delta, Ohio, and edu- 
cated at Hartsville College, Ind. He was or- 
dained in the ministry of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ (old constitution) in 
1892. He held various pastorates in Michigan 
and Ohio (1892-1903), was presiding elder 
(1903-05), and bishop in charge of the Eastern, 
Southwest, Pacific, and North Districts, each 
one term (1905-21). He was editor of The 
Christian Conservator (1921-25), Huntington 
College, of which he was appointed trustee, be- 
stowed on him the degree of D.D. in 1906. 

AMADE, Albert Girard L£o d’ (1856- ), 

A French general, born at Toulouse and edu- 
cated at La Fl^che and Saint-Cyr. He entered 
the army in 1876 and served as military attachd 
in China, with the British forces during the 
South African War, in London, and in 1907-09 
as commander of the expeditionary force in Mo- 
rocco. In the World War, he was a member of 
the War Council (1914) and was in charge of 
the Army of the Alps till Italy joined the Allies; 
he was then given other commands at lalle and 
Douai. In 1915 he led the French forces at the 


Dardanelles, and in May of that year he was 
recalled to France and sent on a military mis- 
sion to Russia. He was inspector general at 
Lyons in 1916 and comniaiidant of Rennes from 
1917 to 1919, when he retired from active serv- 
ice. (See War in Europe, Western Front.) 

AMATOL. See Explosives. 

AMBASSADORS, Council op. See Peace 
Conference and Tre.\ties. 

AMBLER, Charles Henry (1870- ). 

An American historian and educator. He was 
born at New Mattamoros, Ohio, and studied 
at West Virginia and Wisconsin Universities. 
In 1908 he became professor of history at 
Randolph-Macon College, from which he went to 
the University of West Virginia in 1917. He 
has edited valuable historical collections and 
has written monographs for the journals of 
learned societies. While Professor Ambler’s 
work has been concerned primarily with prob- 
lems in Virginian local history, he carried into 
his researches an understanding of the great im- 
portance which sectionalism has had in the 
development of America. His most important 
work is Sectionalism in Virginia from 1177 to 
1861 (1910). Other writings include Thomas 
Ritchie — A Study in Virginia Politics; Life and 
Diary of John Floyd (1918). 

AMBROSE, Paul (1868- ). An Ameri- 

can organist and composer, born at Hamilton, 
Ont., and educated in the public schools and 
at Hamilton Collegiate Institute. He studied 
piano with his father, a composer, and with other 
teachers. He was organist in various New 
York churches from 1886-1917; in 1917 he be- 
came organist and choirmaster of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Trenton, N, J. He was 
professor of music in the New Jersey State 
schools, 1903-17, and was formerly engaged as 
soloist and accompanist. He is the composer 
of many sacred and secular songs, vocal duets, 
instrumental works, etc. He has held the vice 
presidency of the Synthetic Guild of New York 
City and was president of the New Jersey sec- 
tion of the National Association of Organists, 
1913-15. 

AMBROSETTI, Juan Bautista (1865- 
1918). An Argentinian anthropologist. He was 
born in Gualeguay and educated at Buenos 
Aires. He was early a student and collector 
of archceological specimens, and at the age of 
21 was made director of the 'Zodlogical Museum 
at Parana. At the time of his death, he was 
director of the Ethnographical Museum ia 
Buenos Aires. Among his publications are AZ- 
gunos Vasos Ceremoniales de la Region Col- 
chaqui (1902) ; Antiguedad del Nuevo Mondo 
(1903); Los Grandes Hachas Ceremoniales de 
Patagonia (1903) ; Apuntes sohre la Arquelogia 
de la Puna de Atacama (1904), and Los Vasos 
del Pehara de Tilcara (Pan-American Congress, 
1915-16). 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCI- 
ETIES. For organizations whose oficial titles 
begin with the word American, see under im- 
portant descriptive word of the title, thus; 
American Bar Association. See Bar Associa- 
tion, American; American Legion. See Le- 
gion, American; American Library Associa- 
tion. See Library Association, American. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
See Education in the United States. 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. 
See World War; Armies and Army Organiza- 
tion. 
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AMERICAN* EARM BDREAD EEDERA- 
TION. See Agriculture:. 

AMERICAN* INDIANS. See Ethnogra- 
phy. 

AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE. See 

Law, Progress op the. 

AMERICAN LITERAT*D‘RE. See Litera- 
ture, English and American. 

AMERICAN MDSEUM OE NATURAL 
HISTORY. See Exploration. 

AMERY, a'mer-I, Rt. Hon. Leopold C. M. 
Stennett (1873- ). A British politician 

(see VoL. I). After serving in the World War, 
he was reelected to Parliament in 1918, He was 
assistant secretary of the War Cabinet (1917); 
member of the staff of the War Council, Ver- 
sailles, and of the staff of Secretary of State 
for War (1917-18); Parliamentary Under-Sec- 
retary for the Colonies (1919-21); Parliamen- 
tary and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
(1921-22); and First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1922-24). He Was appointed Secretary of 
State for Dominion Affairs and the Colonies in 
1924. The Empire in the New Era, speeches de- 
livered during his empire tour in 1927, were pub- 
lished in 1928, with a foreword by the Earl of 
Balfour. 

AMES, Joseph Sweetman (1864- ). An 

American physicist (see VoL. I). In 1917 he 
was a member of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and in the same year 
was also chairman of the foreign service com- 
mittee of the National Besearch Council which 
Tisited France and England for the purpose of 
investigating scientific activities in connection 
with warfare. He became a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Aeronautics in 
1917 and chairman in 1927, In June, 1929, he 
was elected president of Johns Hopkins, to suc- 
ceed Frank J. Goodnow, whose resignation took 
effect July 31, 1929, Dr, Ames had been provost 
of the university and dean of the college faculty 
for the preceding three years. He published The 
Constitution of Matter (1913). 

AMES, Oakes (1874- ). An American 

botanist, horn at North Easton, Mass., and edu- 
cated at Harvard University. Beginning as an 
assistant in botany (1899-1900), instructor, 
(1900-10), and assistant director of the Botan- 
ical Garden as Harvard (1890-1910), he became 
assistant professor of economic botany in 1915 
and professor of botany in 1926. He was direc- 
tor of the Botanical Garden, 1910-22. He has 
been recognized as an authority on orchids, con- 
cerning which he has written numerous papers 
for botanical periodicals. He wrote Notes on 
Philippine Orchids (Boston, 1920) and a monu- 
mental serial work, Orchidacece, of which seven 
volumes have been published. 

AMES, Winthrop (1871- ). An Ameri- 

can theatrical and operatic producer (see VoL. 
I). In recent years, his most noteworthy suc- 
cesses as a producer have been his brilliant re- 
vivals (1927-28) of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas in London and New York. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. A non-sectarian in- 
stitution for men at Amherst, Mass., founded 
in 1821. The enrollment increased from 416 in 
1914 to 739 in 1928-29, the faculty from 43 
to 65 members (exclusive of emeritus and admin- 
istrative officers and those on leave), and the 
library from 107,800 to 161,000 volumes. The 
productive funds were increased from $2,776,- 
000 to $7,250,000 and the income from $224,800 
to $712,000. The George Daniel Olds professor- 


ship in economics was established in 1914; Ed- 
ward C. Converse gave $250,000 for a new library 
building for a memorial to his brother, James 
B. Converse; and Mrs. Rufus Pratt Lincoln en- 
dowed a professorship in science in memory of 
her son, Rufus Tyler Lincoln, in 1916. The 
Amherst Memorial Fellowships were established 
in 1919 and the John Woodruff Simpson Fellow- 
ships and Lectureships in 1922; Morrow Dormi- 
tory, designed to accommodate 63 students and 
one member of the faculty, the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, was opened for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of 1026; the Charles 
Morton Merrill Fund (scholarship), was estab- 
lished through the gift of securities valued at 
about $100,000, in 1928; The Anson D. Morse 
Professorship of History was established in tho 
same year by the gift of $100,000 from a donor 
whose name was not made public ; and the Moore 
Chemistry Laboratory, the gift of Mrs. William 
Henry Moore, Edward Small Moore, and Paul 
Moore, was under construction in 1928. Other 
developments during the period under review 
included: Experiments, begun in 1920, in con- 
ducting classes for workers in Holyoke and 
Springfield; the Amherst plan for alumni read- 
ing and study which was initiated in 1922; the 
alumni subscription of a centennial gift fund 
of $3,000,000 for the college in 1921, and a series 
of publications, to be known as the Amherst 
Books, was started. President, Arthur Stanley 
Pease, Ph.D. 

AMIDON, Samuel Barker (1S63-1925). 
An American lawyer, hanker, and politician, 
born at Perry, Ohio, and educated at the Geneva 
(Ohio) Normal School, Oberliii College, and 
Hiram College. He be^an the practice of law 
in 1886. He was president or director of nu- 
merous banks and business concerns in Kansas, 
especially in Wichita, his home city. From 1902 
to 1904 he was a member of the Democratic State 
Committee of Kansas, and was appointed to the 
Democratic National Committee in 1917. He 
became vice chairman of the latter in 1919, as 
well as assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States in the prosecution of the I. W. W. 
cases in Kansas. 

AMMONIA. See Chemistry, Applied ; 
Coke; Explosives; Fertilizers. 

AMMONS, Elias Milton (1860-1926). A 
former Governor of Colorado. He was born in 
Macon County, N. C., was taken to Colorado 
in 1871, and was educated at the East Denver 
High School. He worked at various odd jobs 
during his boyhood and later joined the staff 
of the Denver Times. In 1885 he went into 
ranching and in 1890 entered politics as clerk 
of the District Court of Douglas County, Colo. 
After service in both houses of the State Legis- 
lature (speaker of the House of Representatives, 
1893-94), he was elected Governor of Colorado, 
as a Democrat, in 1913. He served until 1915. 
He did much for the advancement of agriculture 
and ^ricultural education in his State. 

AMMUNITION. See Ordnance; Abtil- 
LKRY; Small Arms. 

AMSTERDAM. The first city and second 
port of the Netherlands (see Vol. I), situated 
at the confluence of the Amstel with the Y (an 
arm of the Zuider Zee) in the province of North 
Holland. The Queen spends six days annually 
in the city, where the Dutch monarchs are 
crowned at Saint Catharine’s. The number of 
inhabitants was 609,084 in 1914; 642,162 accor'd- 
ing to the census of Dec. 31, 1920; 696,484 in 
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1922; 700,194 in 1923; and 726,527 in 1020. 
In 1922 nearly 29 per cent of the population be- 
longed to the Dutch Reformed Church, about 
23 per cent to the Catholic Church, 10 per cent 
were Jewish, 16 per cent belonged to other re- 
ligions, and nearly 22 per cent were without re- 
ligious affiliations. The city is governed by a 
council, whose members are elected for four 
years, with a mayor appointed by the Crown 
as president. The mayor, and from two to six 
aldermen chosen by the council from among 
its members, act as the executive, with the right 
of suspending the resolutions of the council for 
thirty days. 

Diamond polishing continues to be the chief 
industry and in 1922 there were 8300 workers 
in 51 shops. The other more important indus- 
tries are machinery manufacturing, shipbuild- 
ing, and sugar refining. The trade with the 
colonies, particularly the Dutch East Indies, con- 
tinues to be of the first importance. The accom- 
panying table shows the sea-going vessels enter- 
ing the port: 


Tear 

No. of ships 

Net Register Tonnage 

1914 

2,403 

1,346,687 

1915 

1,820 

1,764,191 

1916 

1,622 

1,168,812 

1917 

699 

418,641 

1918 

378 

153,592 

1919 

1,366 

1,285,862 

1920 

2,184 

1,988,465 

1921 

2,571 

2,892,891 

1922 

2,860 

8,196,099 

1923 

3,041 

8.555,292 

1924 

3,016 

3,836,546 

1925 

2,999 

4,013,087 

1926 

3,199 

4,182,196 

1927 

3,318 

4,636,647 


In 1927, 1776 of these ships were Dutch; 566, 
British; 484, German; and 207, Swedish. The 
traffic with the interior is not very prosperous 
because the many fees charged make it diffi- 
cult to compete with the railroads and other 
methods of inland traffic. The table shows 
the Rhine traffic, the figures being in metric tons : 


Tear 

Inward 

Clearances 

Outward % of the traffic 
Clearances of the Kingdom 

1913 

975,089 

556,683 

5.48 

1917 

524,933 

26,006 

16.91 

1918 

447,656 

8,917 

15.73 

1919 

370,870 

77,929 

9.71 

1920 

400,469 

197,027 

6.51 

1921 

510,621 

132,616 

6.55 

1922 

685,965 

229,658 

6.85 

1923 

387,694 

108,091 

5.04 

1924 

1,328,945 

306,112 

6.47 

1925 

1,644,330 

317,517 

6.25 

1926 

2,016,379 

889,839 

6.72 

1927 ■ 

1,747,250 

552,710 

5.29 


The large amounts of goods entering Amsterdam 
in 1926 was largely to be accounted for by the 
English general and coal strikes. 

Bibliography. Baedeker’s Belgium and Bol- 
land, including the Qrand^Duehg of Lucsemhourg 
(15 ed., 1910); A Short Account of the Docks, 
Harbour Works, and Trading JEJstahlishmenls of 
the City of Amsterdam, published by the munic- 
ipality (1914) ; A Wanderer in Holland by E. V. 
Lucas (17 ed., 1920) ; Het nieuwe Amsterdam 
van 1795 tot den tegenvmordigen tijd, by Prof. 
Dr. H. Brugmans (1923) ; De haven van Amster- 
dam en kaar verbinding met de mee by Dr. M. G. 
de Boer (1926) ; The Traveller's Handbook to 


Holland, by R. Elston (1020) ; the annual Report 
on the Condition of Commerce, Industry and 
Traffic of the Chamber of Commerce and Fac- 
tories of Amsterdam; and the publications of 
the statistical department of the city on its 
many and various activities. 

AMUNDSEN', a’mun-sen, Roald (1872- 
1928). A Norwegian explorer (see Tol. 1). 
In 1018 he started in the Maud from Norway to 
begin his drift with the ice current across the 
Arctic Ocean. By July, 1020, he completed the 
northeast passage and landed at Nome, Alaska. 
After another attempt to reach the Pole by a 
combination of boat (the Maud) and airpfanc 
in 1922, he became bankrupt in 1924 and came 
to the United States. In May, 1925, he and 
Lincoln Ellsvv’orth, an American who financed 
him, left Spitzbergen in two seaplanes, but were 
forced to turn back when only 600 miles out. 
In May, 1926, he and Ellsworth made a 72-liouf 
flight from Spitzbergen to Teller, Alaska, via 
the North Pole, in the airship 'Norge, designed 
and built by the Italian, General Nobile, and 
backed by the Italian government. Nobile and 
Amundsen quarreled, each claiming the credit for 
the flight belonged to their respective countries. 
When Nobile was lost on his second polar flight 
in the Italia, Amundsen, who had retired, volun- 
teered to search for him and was last heard 
from June 18, 1928, a few hours after he and 
five others left Tromso, Norway, by airplane 
in the search. All hope that he still lived w'as 
abandoned when a float, found near TrOmso on 
August 31, "Was identified as that of Amundsen’s 
plane. His later writings include The Nortltr 
Mast Passage (1918-20) ; The First Flight 
Across the Polar Sea (1926), and My Life as an 
Explorer (1927). See Polar Reseabcii. 

ANmSIMIA. Up to 1926 progress in the re- 
lief of incurable primary anaemias by surgical 
intervention, especially by the removal of the 
spleen, was considerably practiced. Hundreds 
of such operations were performed. The removal 
of the organ is not followed by injurious after- 
effects and the operation is not especially haz- 
ardous, Usually, there is reason to suspect that 
the anaemia is due to some disease of the spleen, 
but in these pernicious forms of primary anaemia 
the cause is often quite obscure; the spleen is 
then removed as a last resort. Another surgical 
resource now much used in these cases is repeated 
transfusion of blood and the two were often com- 
bined. In 1926 one of the most decisive steps 
forward in the treatment of this disease had 
its initiation in a paper published by Minot 
and Murphy of Boston in the Journal of the 
American^ Medical Association for August 14. 
This consisted in the use of a blood regenerative 
diet, the essential constituents of which were sup- 
plied by feeding with beef liver or calves liver. 
About one year later, the same authors published 
in the same periodical for Sept. 3, 1927, an ac- 
count of 100 cases treated by this diet without a 
single failure to respond favorably. Since the 
first paper by these authors the diet has had an 
extensive trial in most of the clinics and medical 
centres of the world and the unanimity in the 
favorable results obtained is unusual. Prepara- 
tions of liver have been placed on the market 
and the use of the diet has been extended with 
some success to other forms of anaemia, includ- 
ing the secondary forms. For the first time we 
may speak of a relative cure of pernicious anae- 
mia in j^lace of palliation and prolongation of 
life; while the older methods of treatment in- 
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eluding repeated blood transfusion have natu- 
rally had their field narrowed although they may 
be used as accessories. Thus far, no satisfactory 
explanation has been forthcoming as to the prin- 
ciples involved in these favorable results. Over 
2000 cases have been treated with but 1 per cent 
failure. See Food and Nutrition. 

AN'ATO'LIA. See Turkey. 

ANATOMY. See Zoology. 

ANCIENT man: See Anthropology. 

ANDAMANESE. See Ethnography. 

ANDEESEN, Hendmk Christian (1872- 
). An American sculptor, born in Bergen, 
Norway. He was taken to Newport, R. I. in 
1873. He studied art and architecture in Bos- 
ton, Paris, Naples, and Rome. Andersen wrote 
The Creation of a World Centre of Communicor 
tiont which contains a detailed plan for the 
founding of a monumental city devoted to hu- 
man progress; a second volume enumerates the 
legal and the economic advantages of a world 
centre. He was also founder of the World Con- 
science Society. His leading works in sculpture 
include “The Fountain of Life,” “The Fountain 
of Immortality,” “Jacob Wrestling with the 
Angel,” “Study of an Athlete,” and busts, me- 
dallions, and portraits of Pope Benedict XV. He 
made his home in Rome. 

ANDERSON, Albert Barnes (1857- ). 

An American judge, born near Zionsville, Ind., 
and educated at Wabash College. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1881. He practiced at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., 1881-1902, and was prosecuting 
attorney of Montgomery County, Ind., 1886-90. 
He was appointed United States district judge of 
the District of Indiana in 1902, He presided at 
the trial of the so-called dynamite conspiracy 
case at Indianapolis in 1012 and in 1919 presided 
at the trial of the case against the United Mine 
Workers of America. Basing his decision on the 
Lever act, he issued an injunction against the 
miners’ officials, demanding that the strike or- 
der be rescinded. The legality of this injunc- 
tion was questioned, but the miners’ officials 
gave in. In 1925 he was appointed judge of the 
United States Circuit Court. 

ANDERSON, Chandler Parsons (1866- 
), An American and international lawyer, 
born at Lakeville, Conn., and educated at Yale 
University (B.A., 1887) and the Harvard Law 
School (1888-89). He was admitted to the 
New York bar in 1891 and soon attained promi- 
nence in the field of international law. In 1896- 
07 he was secretary for the United States and 
Great Britain of the Bering Sea Claims Com- 
mission, and in the following year secretary for 
the United States of the Joint High Commission 
with Great Britain for the settlement of Cana- 
dian questions. He was counsel in various in- 
ternational boundary disputes. From 1905 to 
1910. he was special counsel for the Department 
of State in the negotiation of treaties with Great 
Britain concerning British North America. He 
has also been United State.*} agent in the North 
Atlantic Coast fisheries arbitration at The Hague 
in 1910, counselor to the Department of State 
(1910-13), United States arbitrator in the 
British-Ameriean pecuniary claims arbitration 
(1913), legal adviser for the American embas- 
sies and legations in Europe on questions of 
American interests growing out of the War, and 
for the Department of State (1914-16), coun- 
sel on international questions for the United 
States War Industries Board (1917-18), counsel 
for the International Committee of the Red Cross 


Societies in the organization of the League of 
Red Cross Societies in France (1919), United 
States arbitrator in the American-Norwegian 
Shipping Claims Arbitration (1921-22), United 
States legal expert for the Washington Confer- 
ence (1921-22), and United States representa- 
tive on the Mixed Claims Commission to discuss 
matters at issue between the United States and 
Germany, after 1923. 

ANDERSON, Dice Robins (1880- ), 

An American college president, born at Char- 
lottesville, Va., and educated at Randolph-Macon 
College and the University of Chicago. After 
teaching in various colleges and academies, he 
was president of Willie Halsell College, Vinita, 
Okla. (1906-07). He was instructor in history 
at the University of Chicago in 1908-09, and was 
professor of history and political science (1909- 
19) and professor of economics ana political sci- 
ence and director of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration (1919-20) at Richmond College, 
Va. In 1920 he became president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College. He received t e degree 
of LL.D. from the College of William and Mary 
in 1924. He published William Branch (Hies; 
a Study in the Politics of Virginia and the Na- 
tion, 1790-1815 (1914), Edmund Jtandolph, 
Second Secretary of State (1927), and edited 
the Richmond College Historical Papers (1915- 
17). 

ANDERSON, Edwin Hatfield (1861- ). 
An American librarian (see VoL. I). As direc- 
tor of the New York Public Library, since 1913 
Mr. Anderson continued to be engaged in its ex- 
pansion. He was president of the New York 
Library Association in 1908, of the New York 
Library Club in 1910, and of the American Li- 
brary Association in 1913-14, In 1916 Columbia 
University conferred on him an honorary M.A. 

ANDERSON, Henry Watkins (1870- ). 
An American lawyer, born in Dinwiddie Coun- 
ty, Va., and educated at Washington and Lee 
University. He began the practice of law in 
Richmond, Va., in 1898. In 1912 he was the re- 
organizer of the International & Great North- 
ern Railroad Co. of Texas, and its general 
counsel from 1912 to 1914. In 1916 he received 
the degree of LL.D. from Washington and Lee 
University. In 1921 he was appointed trustee by 
the United States government for the Armour 
and Swift interests in the stockyards and in the 
same year was the Republican candidate for 
Governor of Virginia, having been unanimously 
endorsed in 1920 by the Republican State Com- 
mittee for the nomination for vice president of 
the United States. In 1922-23 he was a special 
assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States. During the War, he engaged in Red 
Cross work in the Balkans and received decora- 
tions from many foreign governments. In May, 
1929, he was appointed a member of President 
Hoover’s National Law Enforcement Commis- 
sion. 

ANDERSON, Isabel (Mbs. Larz Anderson) 
(1876- ). An American author, wife of the 

former Minister to Belgium and former Ambas- 
sador to Japan. She was born in Boston, Mass., 
and educated in private schools. She was active 
in relief work during the World War and was 
awarded several American and foreign decora- 
tions. In 1918 she received the degree of Litt.D. 
from George Washington University. She is the 
author of stories for children and reminiscences 
of travel and diplomatic and social life, written 
in a lively and entertaining manner. Her works 
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include The Great Sea Horse (1909); Captain 
Ginger's Fairy (Boston, 1910) ; Captain Ginger^s 
Playmates (Boston and Philadelphia, 1911; 
translated into French and German, 1911) ; 
Every Boy and Other Children's Plays (New 
York, 1914) ; The Spell of Japan (Boston, 1914) ; 
The Spell of Belgium (Boston, 1915) ; Presidents 
and Pies (Boston, 1920) ; Topsy Turvy and the 
Gold Star (Boston, 1920); Polly the Pagan 
(Boston, 1922) ; The Kiss and the Queue (1924) ; 
tinder the Black Horse Flag (1925) ; The Vlall 
Paper Code (1926) ; and Circling South America 
(1928). She has also contributed to periodi- 
cals. 

AETDEBSOIT, John August (1876- ). 

An American astronomer, born at Eollag, Minn., 
who studied at Concordia College and the State 
Normal School at Moorhead, Minn., and Val- 
paraiso College, Ind. He received the degree of 
Ph.D at Johns Hopkins in 1007, was associate 
professor of astronomy there (1908-16) and 
since 1916 has been physicist at Mount Wilson 
(Calif.) Observatory, where he has specialized 
in spectroscopy, the ruling of gratings, and 
seismometers. He has been associate editor of 
the American Optical Journal. In 1928 he was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences. 

ANDEBSON, John Fisiiek (1873- ). 

An American physician and bacteriologist, born 
at Fredricksburg, Va. (see VoL. I). On Jan. 
1, 1916, Dr. Anderson became director of the re- 
search and biological laboratories of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New Brunswick, N. J., also associate 
professor of hygiene at Rutgers College. He was 
co-editor of the United States Dispensatory^ 20th 
ed. (1918). 

ANDEBSON, Karl (1874- ). An Araer- 

ican painter and illustrator, brother of Sher- 
wood Anderson, the novelist. He was born at 
Oxford, Ohio, and educated at the Art Institute 
of Chicago and in Paris. He began his career 
as an illustrator, but turned to painting and 
soon achieved distinction for the beauty of his 
colors and the imaginative quality of his mc- 
tiires, which were exhibited in galleries in Eu- 
rope and America and won numerous prizes. 
His honors have included the silver medal of 
the Carnegie International Exhibition of 1910; 
the Lippincott Prize of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, 1915; the Altman Prize 
of the National Academy (of which Mr. An- 
derson is a member) ; the French gold medal of 
the Art Institute of Chicago; the gold medal of 
the National Arts Club of New York, and the 
Isador prize of the Salmagundi Club, New York. 
Among his best known works are "The Idlers’* 
(Art Institute of Chicago), "Sisters” (City 
Museum, St. Louis), "Apple Gatherers” (Cleve- 
land Museum), and "The Heirloom” (Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, Philadelphia). 

AETDEBSON, Paul Lewis ( 1880- ) . An 

American expert in pictorial photography, born 
at Trenton, N. J. He studied electrical engi- 
neering at Lehigh University and from 1901 to 
1907 hold engineering positions with various elec- 
trical companies. He was one of the founders 
of the Struss-Anderson Laboratories for the man- 
ufacture of halogen, a photographic developer 
which he originated. His photographs have been 
exhibited abroad and in this country. He is the 
author of some excellent textbooks on photog- 
raphy, Pictorial Landscape Photography (1914), 
Pictorial Photography, Its Principles and Prac- 
tice (1917), and The Fine Art of Photography 
(1919), 
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ANDEBSOiNT, Peirce ( 1870-1 924 ) . An Amer- 
ican architect, born in Oswego, N. Y. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1892 and took post- 
graduate courses at Johns Hopkins and in Paris. 
He received a diploma from the French govern- 
ment in 1900. He w'as with D. H. Burnham & 
Co. and their successors from the year 1900 to 
1917, and from the latter year he was a member 
of the firm of Graham, Anderson, Probst & 
VHiite. In 1912 he was appointed to member- 
ship in the Federal Commission of Fine Arts 
in succession to D. H. Burnliam, deceased. He 
W'as chaiiman of the Central Department of the 
Military Training Camps Association. 

ANDEBSON, SiiEB'wooD (1876- ). A 

prominent American author. He was born in 
Camden, Ohio, educated in the public schools, 
and engaged in business and newspaper work. 
With the publication of Winesburg, Ohio (1919), 
he won popular recognition as a novelist. In 
this, as in his later works, Mr. Anderson’s thesis 
is not leveled at the village, but at the whole 
character of contemporary life with its bustle, 
its garishness, and its want of satisfying aspira- 
tions. His Triumph of the Egg (1921), also a 
volume of short stories, catches up the theme 
and manner of the earlier work. These two 
books are, artistically, the best of Mr. Anderson’s 
work. Windy McPherson's Son (1916), March- 
ing Men (1917), and Poor White (1920) are con- 
cerned with rather inarticulate, restless young 
men who rebel against the confinement of their 
native villages and plunge into the life of the 
larger cities, only in the end to be thwarted in 
their quest for real happiness. His other works 
include Mid-American Chants (1918), Many Mar- 
riages (1922), a volume of poems, and Horses 
and Men (1923), A Story Teller^s Story (1924), 
Dark Laughter (1925), Kote Booh and A Tievj 
Testament, verse, (1926). In 1927 he became 
editor of two weekly newspapers in Virginia. 

AETDEBSON, William Franklin (1860- 
) . An American Methodist Epi scopal bishop, 
bom at Morgantown, Va. (now W. Va.) and 
educated at West Virginia University, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Drew Theqlogical Semi- 
nary, and New York University. He was or- 
dained in the Methodist ministry in 1887. After 
holding several pastorates and offices with the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he was elected bishop in 1908. He was 
resident bishop of Chattanooga, Tenn., 1908-12, 
and of Cincinnati, Ohio, 1912-14. In 1914-18 
he traveled widely as official supervisor of Meth- 
odist missions in Europe and Africa. During the 
World War, he served on the Committee of Em&r- 
gency and Reconstruction of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Europe and in the Army 
Y. M. C. A. He was delegate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the English and Irish Wes- 
leyan Conferences in 1918 and fraternal dele- 
gate from the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America to the Assemblde Gdnerale du 
Protestantisme Fran^ais in Lyons, France. In 
1922 he was made a knight of the Legion of 
Honor of France. In 1924 he became resident 
bishop of Boston and in 1925 acting president of 
Boston University, holding that office until Feb. 
1, 1926. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Wesleyan University and that of LL.D. from 
Ohio Wesleyan, Upper Iowa, and Ohio Northern 
universities. He wrote The Compulsiofi of Love 
(1904) and The Challenge of Today (1915), 
with contributions to the religious and secular 
press. 
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ANDEBSOliT, William Hamilton (1874- 
). An American temperance worker, horn 
at Carlinville, 111., and educated at Blackburn 
College, Carlinville, 1892, and the University 
of Michigan (LL.B., 1896). After teaching 

school and practicing law, he became attorney 
of the Anti-Saloon League of Illinois in 1900 
and was State superintendent of the Illinois 
League, 1900-06. Beginning in Illinois, he later 
held positions in the Anti-Saloon Leagues of Xew 
York and Maryland, and in 1914 was elected 
general superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
of New York; he held also various offices on the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the Anti-Saloon League of America, and in the 
World League Against Alcoholism. He received 
the degree of LL.D. from Illinois Wesleyan 
University in 1919. Besides articles contributed 
to various periodicals, he is the author of The 
Church in Action against the Saloon (Wester- 
ville, Ohio, 1906; 2d edition, 1910) and The 
''Yonkers Plan** for Prohibition Enforcement 
(Westerville, 1021). 

ANDLEB, Chables (1866- ). A French 

professor at the College de France (1926- ), 

who, after his graduation from the Sorbonne, de- 
voted himself to German philosophy and litera- 
ture. By 1908, after teaching in various lycees, 
he had become a full professor at the University 
of Paris and gathered around him quite a 
group of young Germanistes frangais, whose ob- 
ject it was to bring about an intellectual rap- 
prochement between France and Germany. He 
had a six-volume critical biography of Nietzsche 
in press, but the World War put off its publica- 
tion until 1920-25, The volumes were entitled 
Les Pricurseurs de NietzschCf La Jeunesse de 
"Nietzsche, Nietzsche et Ic Pessimisme Esth4tique, 
Nietzsche et le Transformisme Intellectuel, La 
MaturiU de Nietzsche and La Demibre Philoso- 
phic de Nietzsche: le Renouvelleme^it de Toutes 
les Taleurs. They portray the German philos- 
opher as an opponent of modern junkerism and 
essentially a French genius nourished by the 
work of the French psychological moralists. 
During the War, Professor Andler published four 
volumes on the rise of the Pan-Gcrmanist move- 
ment. His other works include La Philosophie 
de la Nature dans Kant (1891); Les Origines 
du Socialisme d*Etat en Allemagne (1897); Le 
Socialisme imperialiste dans VAUemagne con- 
temporaine (1912), and La Decomposition poli- 
tique du Socialisme allemand (1918), 

ANDOBBA, &n-dOr'ra. A semi-independent 
republic in the Eastern Pyrenees between the 
French department of Ari6ge and Catalonia in 
Spain. Its total area is 191 square miles; its 
population at the latest count available in 1928, 
5231, scattered among six villages, the largest 
of which is the capital, Andorra la Vella. It is 
ruled jointly by the Bishop of Urgel and the 
French Republic, which maintains a permanent 
delegate in the country. Both authorities re- 
ceive a biennial due from the native government. 
The excellent pasture land of the valley in which 
the Republic is located furnishes the livelihood 
of its inhabitants. Coarse cloth is made from 
the wool of the flocks, some of which is exported. 
Grains are imported from France. The pro- 
jected trans-Pyreneean railway was to pass 
within a few miles of the frontier and thus facili- 
tate communications with the outside world. 
Communications are maintained by means of 
wagon-road with both Spain and Prance. Cata- 


lan is spoken by the natives, who embrace Ca- 
tholicism. French and Spanish currencies are 
both ill use, though the French people exert a 
predominant influence. 

ANDBASSY, an'dra-shi. Count Julius 
( 1860-1929 ) . A Hungarian statesman (see Vol. 
I). In 1915 he urged making peace and an ex- 
tension of the franchise in Hungary. As Foreign 
Minister, in 1918, he declared the alliance with 
Germany dissolved and tried to conclude a sepa- 
rate peace (Nov. 1). He retired from office in 
the same year, but was returned to the National 
Assembly as a non-partisan delegate (1920). 
He became leader of the Christian National 
Party, resigned because he was suspected of aid- 
ing ex-King Charles in his attempted return to 
the throne of Hungary (October, 1921 ), and built 
up the National Christian Farmer and Citizen 
Party. His later works include A Szdmuzott 
Itdhoczi (1914) ; Whose Sin is the World Warf 
(1915) ; A magyarsdg is ndmetsig Srdekszolidar- 
itde (1916); Interessensolidaritat des Dcutsch- 
tums und Vngartums ; Diplomacy and the War 
(1920) 5 and Bismarck, Andrdssy and Their Suc- 
cessors (1924, trails. 1927). 

ANDB^IEV, Leonid Nikolaevitch (1871- 
1919). A Russian writer and novelist (see 
Vol. I). The Russian Revolution evolved in a 
direction contrary to his aspirations, so^ he re- 
tired to a villa in Finland and wrote manifestoes 
against the excesses of the Bolsheviks. Iron- 
ically enough, these writings were used in the 
propaganda of the reactionary counter-revolution- 
ists, whom Andreev hated as bitterly as he did 
the Bolsheviks. Aside from political writings, 
he published little after 1914, a play, The Sor- 
rows of Belgium, being w’ritten in that year to 
celebrate the heroism of the Belgians against the 
invaders. It was produced in the United States 
and so were the earlier plays, The Life of Man 
(1917) ; The Rape of the Sabine Women (1922) ; 
Ee Who Gets Slapped (1922); and Anathema 
(1923). 

AFTDBESS, James Mace (1881- ). An 

American psychologist and author of works on 
physical education, born at Chesaning, Mich., 
and educated at the Michigan State Normal 
College, the University of Chicago, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Clark University. He was instruc- 
tor in history and education at Manchester 
(Ind.) College, 1906-07, head of the department 
of psychology and school hygiene at the State 
Normal School, Worcester, Mass., 1908-15, and 
head of the department of psychology and child 
study, Boston Normal School, 1915-23. He was 
special lecturer on educational psychology and 
on health education at various institutions, and 
in 1920 he was special agent of the Bureau of 
Education and taught at Chautauqua Institution, 
N. Y. He wrote: Johann Gottfried Herder as an 
Educator (1916) ; Teaching Hygiene in the 
Grades (1018) ; Health Education in Rural 
Schools (1919) ; Rosy Cheeks and Strong Heart 
(1920) ; A Journey to Health Land (1924) ; and 
The Boys and Girls of Wake-up Town (1924). 
He collaborated in the writing of Suggestions 
for a Programme of Health Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools (with M. C. Bragg; 1921) ; 
Health and Success (1926); Health and Good 
Citizenship (1925); and The Sunshine School 
(1927). 

ANDBEW, A ( SRAM ) Piatt, Jr. (1873- ) . 

An American economist and public official, horn 
at La Porte, Ind. (see Vol. I ) . ' During the World 
War he served first with the French and later 
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'svilh the American forces (1914-19) and or- 
ganized and directed the American Field Serv- 
ice with the French Army. He received the 
Croix de Guerre and became a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor in 1917, and received 
the Distinguished Service Medal of the United 
States in 1919. He was treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, 1910-12, and delegate to the in- 
ternational conference of the Red Cross in 1912. 
In September, 1921, he was elected, as a Repub- 
lican, to fill a vacancy in the National House of 
Representatives for the Sixth Massachusetts Dis- 
trict, and he was reelected in 1922, 1924, and 
1926. He was a delegate of the American Le- 
gion to the congress held in Rome in 1925, and 
in Bucharest in 1927. 

ANDREWS, Arthur Irviistg (1878- ). 

An American historian and educator, born in 
Providence, R. I., and educated at Brown Uni- 
versity, the University of Wisconsin, and Har- 
vard University. He was an instructor in his- 
tory at Simmons College, 1900-09, and succes- 
sively assistant professor of history, associate 
professor, and professor of history and interna- 
tional law at Tufts College after 1909. He was 
professor of diplomacy at Charles University, 
Prague, in 1921. In 1927 he became professor 
of history at the University of Vermont. He 
has contributed to the American Journal of 
International Law, the Historical Outlook, the 
American Historical Review, and other period- 
icals. 

ANDREWS, Avery de Lano (1864- ). 

An American lawyer, capitalist, and soldier, bom 
in Massena, N, Y. He was graduated from the 
United States Military Academy in 1886, re- 
ceived his law education at George Washington 
University and the New York Law School and 
was admitted to the New York Bar in 1891. He 
soon attained prominence as a corporation lawyer, 
and played an important part in the activities 
of large industries. He was an officer or direc- 
tor of the General Asphalt Company, the Uintah 
Railway Company, the Mexican Eagle Petroleum 
Company, and several banks. He was police com- 
missioner of New York City, 1895-98, a staff 
officer in the Spanish-American War and saw 
service in France (November, 1917-May, 1919), 
as a staff member attached to General Head- 
quarters. In 1918 he was made a brigadier 
general. The United States, France, Belgium, 
and Italy decorated him. 

ANDREWS, Charles McLean (1863- ). 

An American historian and college professor, 
born at Wethersfield, Conn, (see Vol. I) . Profes- 
sor Andrews continued his work in the interpre- 
tation of colonial institutions in his Boston Mer- 
chants and the Nonimportation Movement 
(1917), Fathers of New England (1919), and 
Colonial Folkways (1919), books of particular 
importance. The last named, written for the 
Chronicles of America series, is a • kindly and 
understanding study and constitutes a real con- 
tribution to American belles lettres. In 1921 
he edited with his wife The Journal of a Lady of 
Quality and in 1923, with Mrs. E. P. Trow- 
bridge, Old Houses of Connecticut. In 1924 he 
published The Colonial Background of the Amer- 
ican Revolution and in 1928 he was a contributor 
to the Cambridge History of the British Empire. 

ANDREWS, Charlton (1878- . ). An 

American author and educator, born at Conners- 
ville,:Ind., and educated at De Pauw University 
and Harvard. He did newspaper work at Paris, 
France, and IndianapoliSi Ind., and was on the 


editorial staff of the New York Tribune (1914). 
He taught at New York University, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute (1914-17), and Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City (1915-21). He 
has contributed to many magazines and is the 
author of A Parfit Gentil Knight ( 1901 ) ; The 
Interrupted Revels (1910); The Drama To-day 
(1913) ; His Majesty the Fool (a play, produced 
by the Little Theatre, Philadelphia, (1913); 
The Technique of Play Writing (1913) ; The 
Torches (a play from the French), 1917; Ladies* 
Night (written in collaboration), 1920. He also 
adapted Bluebeard* s Eighth Wife (a play) from 
the French in 1921, The Dollar Daddy from the 
Hungarian in 1922, and Bam Abramovitoh from 
the French in 1926. His later works are The 
Lady of Gestures (1926) ; Get Me in the Movies 
(1927); and The Golden Age, in collaboration 
(1928). 

ANDREWS, Fannie Fern (Phillips) 
(1867- ). An American lecturer, social 

worker, and writer, born at Margaretville, N. S., 
and educated at the Salem (Mass.) Normal 
School, Radcliffe College, and Harvard Summer 
School, She is known as a lecturer on education 
in Europe and America, as secretary and organ- 
izer of the American School Citizenship League, 
and as a member of the advisory council of the 
Institute of International Education and the In- 
ternational Peace Bureau (Berne, Switzerland), 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, and many other societies. She was a del- 
egate to the International Conference on Educa- 
tion in 1914, and represented the United States 
Bureau of Education at Paris during the Peace 
Conference. Her works include The War — What 
Should Be Said about it in the Schools f (Boston, 
1914), Central Organization for a Durable Peace 
(Boston, 1916), Freedom of the Seas (The Hague, 
1917), The United States and the World (1918), 
The World Family (in a course in citizenship and 
patriotism), (1918), A Course in Foreign Rela- 
tions, prepared for the Army Education Com- 
mission (Paris, 1919), and The Mandatory Sys- 
tem After the World War (a thesis, 1923). 
She was also editor of an American Citizenship 
Course in United States History (5 vols. ). In 
1925 she made an extended tour of Egypt and the 
Near East to study the system of mandates. 

ANDREWS, Frank (1872- ). An Amer- 

ican statistician, horn at New Albany, Ind. He 
graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 
1893 and took post-graduate courses in economics 
in that university. Until 1900 he was a teacher 
in the public schools of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania and in 1902-03 was employed in the United 
States Navy Department. From 1903 to 1914, 
he was assistant at the bureau of statistics 
maintained by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and from 1914 to 1921, chief of the division 
of crop records of this bureau. In 1921-22 he 
was chief of the division of statistics and his- 
torical research; in 1922-24 regional live-stock 
statistician at Denver, Colo., and after 1924 
agricultural statistician for Utah and Nevada. 
All of these offices were in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. From 1916 to 1921 he was a 
member of the United States Crop Reporting 
Board. He wrote bulletins on the marketing of 
crops, statistics of sugar, and other subjects. 

ANDREWS, , Irene Osgood (Mrs. John B. 
Andrews (1879— ). An American writer on 

problems of women in industry. She was born 
at Big Rapids, Mich., and was educated at the 
School of Philanthropy in New York and the 
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University of Wisconsin. She began her career 
as agent for the Associated Charities at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and in 1906 was appointed spe- 
cial agent for relief work of the American lied 
Cross at San Francisco. In the same year, she 
was a factory inspector in Wisconsin. She was 
head resident of the Northwestern University 
Settlement, Chicago, in 1907. She became as- 
sistant secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation in 1908 and was a member of 
the Young W'omen’s Christian Association Na- 
tional Industrial Commission to Europe in 1919, 
She was married to John Bertram Andrews, 
economist, in 1910. (See Andrews, John 
Bertram). She is the author of Minimum Wage 
Legislation, Working Women in Tanneries, Jr^ 
regular Employment and the Living Wage for 
Women, The Economic Effects of the War upon 
Women and Children in Great Britain (Oxford, 
1918, 1021; reprinted by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Washington, D. 
C.), and of contributions to the American Labor 
Legislation Review, of which her husband is 
founder and editor. 

ANDREWS, John Bertbam (1880- ). 

An American economist, born at South W^ayne, 
W'is. He was educated at the University of 
Wisconsin and Dartmouth College. After teach- 
ing economics at both of these institutions, he be- 
came secretary and member of the executive 
committee of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1909. He founded in 1911, and 
continued to edit, the American Labor Legisla- 
tion Review (a quarterly), for ^recording ad- 
vances in social reform. As an authority on 
the problems of unemployment, he served as 
a member of the New York Mayor's committee 
on unemployment, 1913-14, and in 1921 he was 
called upon by President Harding to become a 
member of the Federal Unemployment Confer- 
ence. He was a member of the secretariat of the 
League of Nations’ first official International 
Labor Conference in W^ashington, D. C., in 1921. 
His other activities included health conservation, 
work and industrial research. He held mem- 
berships in the American Economic Association, 
the American Public Health Association and the 
American Sociological Society. With Prof. John 
R. Commons, he wrote Principles of Labor Leg- 
islafion (1016) and Uistory of Labor in the 
United States (1918), He wrote also Labor 
Problems and Labor Legislation (1922), and 
United States government reports on occupa- 
tional di.scases, etc., and was associate editor of 
Documentary History of American Industrial 
Society (1910). 

ANDREWS, Lincoln Clark (1867- ). 

An American army officer and public official. 
He was born at Owatonna, Minn., studied at 
Cornell University, and w^as graduated at West 
Point in 1893. He served in the Spanish- 
American War and later in the Philippines, 
where he was made governor of the Island of 
Leyte. Later, he was instructor in cavalry 
tactics at West Point for three years, saw two 
years of duty in Cuba, and returned to act as in- 
spector and instructor of cavalry for the 
National Guard of New York (1911-15). He 
was again on duty in the Philippines (1916- 
17), but after the United States entered the 
World War, he was made commander of the 
172d Infantry Brigade of the 80th Division at 
Camp Grant, 111., and took that brigade to 
France (August 1918). He was retired from 
active service at his own request in 1919, hav- 


ing reached the rank of brigadier general. He 
was chief executive of the New York Transit 
Commission (1921-23) and from April, 1925, to 
August, 1927, was Assistant Secretary of the 
U, S. Treasury in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment. In that capacity, he negotiated with the 
British government for the curbing of liquor 
imports. He is the author of Basic Course for 
Cavalry (1914) ; Fundamentals of Military Serv- 
ice (1916); Leadership and Military Training 
(1918); and Man Power (1921). 

ANDREWS, Rot Chapman (1884- ). 

An American naturalist, explorer, and author, 
chief of the division of Asiatic exploration of 
the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. He was born at Beloit, Wis., and 
was educated at Beloit College (1006) and 
Columbia University (1913). He made explora- 
tions in Alaska in 1008, and was a special nat- 
uralist (1909-10) aboard the U. S. S, Albatross 
on her voyage to the Dutch East Indies, Borneo, 
and Celebes. He explored northern Korea in 
1911-12, and in the following year was again in 
Alaska, with the Borden expedition. Until 1914 
Mr. Andrews specialized in the study of whales 
and other aquatic mammals. Two years later 
he headed the first of the Asiatic expeditions of 
the American Museum of Natural History which 
produced important and fruitful results in the 
discovery of evidence of very early animal and 
human life in Central Asia. The first expedi- 
tion (1916 and 1917) was to Tibet, southwest 
China and Burma; the second (1919-20) was 
to northern China and outer Mongolia; the 
third (1921-24), to Central Asia, and the fourth, 
in 1027 and 1928, to the Gobi Desert region. 
The third expedition reported the discovery of 
the remains of the oldest known mammals and 
numerous evidences of very ancient human life, 
also geological strata previously undiscovered, 
with some of the richest fields of fossils ever 
found. Among the finds which attracted the no- 
tice of the entire world, lay and scientific, were 
fossil eggs of the dinosaur and the skull and 
parts of the skeleton of the baluchitherium, the 
largest known animal up to that time. The ex- 
pedition which started in 1927 reported the un- 
earthing of animal remains still huger than 
those of the baluchitherium, and other fossils of 
interest and importance. Among the incidental 
results of the Andrews expeditions was the open- 
ing of the Gobi Desert to the use of motor cars 
for commercial purposes. Dr. Andrews received 
the honorary degree of D.Sc. from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1926. In 1918 he was in the intelli- 
gence service in China. He wrote: (with Her- 
mann von W. Schulte), The California Gray 
Whale (1914); Whale Hunting With Gun and 
Camera (Chicago, 1916); The Sei Whale 
(1916); (with Mrs. Yvette Borup Andrews) 
Camps and Trails in China (Chicago, 1918); 
Across Mongolian Plains (Chicago, 1921), and 
On the Trail of Ancient Mam (1926). The Cali- 
fornia Gray Whale and The Set Whale are pub- 
lications of the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

ANET, Claude (1868- ), The pseudonym 

of Jean Schopfer, a French novelist and essayist, 
horn in Merges, Switzerland. His novel Quand 
la terre tremhla (1921, tr. 1027), was a good 
naturalistic reproduction of the people’s emo- 
tions during the Russian Revolution. His other 
works include Voyage idM en Italie (1899); 
Petite Ville (1901) and Les Bergeries (1904), 
novels of the French provinces; Les roses 
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d*l8pahan, an automobile trip in Persia (1906) ; 
Les 144 quatrains d'Omar Khayyam (1914); 
La revolution russe (4 vola., 1917-19) ; Ariane, 
jeune fille russe (1920, tr. 1927); Amour en 
Russie (1922); Mademoiselle Bourrat (1923) 
and La fille perdue (1924), plays; Feuilles 
persanes (1924) ; La fin d*un monde (1925) ; and 
Suzanne Lenglen (1927). 

ANGELL, James Rowland (1869- ). An 

American psychologist and educator, born at 
Burlington, Vt. (see VoL. I). He was the Sor- 
bonne exchange lecturer for 1915. On America’s 
entry into the War, he became a member of the 
psychology committee of the National Research 
Council and was assigned by the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office to the work of classification of per- 
sonnel in the Army. He was a member of the 
advisory committee on education and special 
training, in 1918, and chairman of the National 
Research Council (1919-1920). In 1920 he be- 
came president of the Carnegie Corporation and 
in 1921 he was chosen president of Yale Uni- 
versity. A fourth edition of Psychology was 
published in 1908 and in 1918 An Introduction 
to Psychology. 

ANGELL^ Norman (1874- ). An Eng- 

lish author and lecturer, son of the late Thomas 
Angell Lane (see Vol. XIII under Lane, Ralph 
Norman Angell). In 1929 he was elected to 
Parliament as a Labor member. Among his 
later writings are The Dangers of Half-Pre- 
paredness (1916); Why Freedom Matters 
(1916); War Aims (1917); The Political Con- 
ditions of Allied Success (1918); The British 
Revolution and the American Democracy 
(1919); The Economic Chaos and the Peace 
Treaty (1919); The Fruits of Victory (1921); 
If Britain is to Live (192J); Foreign Policy 
and Our Daily Bread (1925) ; Human Kature 
and the Peace Problem (1925) ; Must Britains 
Travel the Moscow Road? (with special refer- 
ence to Trotsky’s Where is Britain Going?, 
1926); The Public Mind: its disorders, its ex- 
ploitation (1027), and The Money Game (1928), 

ANGINA PECTOEIS. Not a little has been 
learned of this condition since 1914. It is not 
infrequently a consequence of remote syphilis 
and of imperfect treatment of the latter in its 
early stages. While it bears all the earmarks 
of a degenerative and destructive affection, it 
has been found amenable, even when well ad- 
vanced, to the operation of division of the sym- 
pathetic nerve. Although this operation is not 
new, it has had a tremendous increase in the 
past few years and some individual operators 
have performed it scores of times. Marked dif- 
ferences of opinion have arisen as to technic 
and opinion is divided as to whether this in- 
tervention is an unqualified advance in treatinent 
or only a palliative which is at the same time 
capable of as much harm as good,^ The subject 
was discussed in full in a paper which appears in 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for June 26, 1926. Two surgeons, Cutler 
and Fine, were optimists who believe that the 
operation has come to, stay, although time will 
be required to establish general rules for inter- 
vention. McNealey, on the other hand, believed 
that the operation is wrong both from the theoret- 
ical and practical angles, the same criticism 
applying to all surgery which seeks to cure 
disease by division of the sympathretic nerves. 
Dr. Coffey of Oregon who had operated on 35 
cases had had no death either from the disease 
or operation and had obtained , relief in every 


case. There seems no doubt that much relief 
may be obtained from suigery in a certain type 
of case, while only years of close observation can 
decide as to the quality of the end results. 

ANGLICAN CAWPLCK. See England, 
CllL'RCir OF. 

ANGLIN, Margaret (Mary) (1876- ). 

An American actress, born in Ottawa, Out. (see 
Vol. I). In recent years, her appearances in 
Greek tragedies and in the plays of Shakespeare 
have been accorded high praise by the critics 
and have been 'well received by the public, al- 
though it is held by some writers on the theatre 
that her most distinctive gift is for high comedy, 
as in Lady Windermere* s Fan, in which she 
played in the season of 1914. In the preceding 
year, she had presented the Elektra by Sopho- 
cles, in the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, Cal., fol- 
lowed by a series of Shakespearean representa- 
tions, also in 1913. In 1915 she returned to 
Berkeley with Iphigenia in Aulis, by Sophocles, 
and the Medea of Euripides. The Woman in 
Bronze (1919) and The Great Lady Dedlock, a 
dramatization of Dickens’ Bleak House (1923- 
24), preceded a lengthy tour (1924-25) and in 
the latter year she opened the outdoor Garden 
Theatre, in St. Louis, Mo., with Elektra, In 
1926 she toured to California and Honolulu, 
playing Elektra again in Berkeley. She ap- 
peared in Elektra at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City, in 1927. The same year, 
she was awarded the Laetare Medal by the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. On Jan. 
30, 1902, England and Japan concluded an al- 
liance whereby the two powers, ‘'actuated solely 
by a desire to maintain the status quo and gen- 
eral peace in the extreme East,” recognized the 
independence and territorial integrity of China 
and Korea and bound themselves to come to the 
assistance of each other in case more than one 
power joined in hostilities against either one. 
On Aug. 12, 1905, the treaty was renewed in a 
revised form, inasmuch as it provided that war 
with one power was to be sufficient cause for 
common action. The changes in the Far East, 
particularly the annexation of Korea by Japan, 
brought again a renewal and revision of the 
treaty in 1911. While the objects of the new 
pact were essentially the same as those of the 
treaty of 1905, an additional article was adopted 
which read, “Should either of the high contract- 
ing parties conclude a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion with a third power, it is agreed that nothing 
in this agreement shall impose on such contract- 
ing party an obligation to go to war with the 
power with whom such an arbitration treaty is in 
force,” This was inserted to exclude the United 
States from the list of powers with whom Great 
Britain might find herself at war as a result 
of the treaty. 

The Anglo- Jai)anese Alliance had originally 
been formed against Russia, and it had been a 
factor in bringing about the Russo-Japanese War 
and Russia's defeat. After 1907, when an un- 
derstanding had been reached by Great Britain 
and Japan on one side and Russia on the other, 
Germany became the potential enemy, and a 
direct result of these developments was the with- 
drawal of the British squadron from the Far 
Eastern waters to the North Sea. When the 
War broke out, Japan declared war on Germany 
“in accordance with the terms of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance.” While outwardly fulfilling 
her treaty obligations arising^ out of the Al- 
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liance, Japan in reality used tlie Alliance as a 
screen behind which she furthered her own aims 
in the Far East, The preoccupation of the 
Allies gave her a free hand. Occasional repre- 
sentations and protests from the Allies were of 
no avail. Primarily as a result of the Anglo- 
Japanesc Alliance, the conclusion of the War 
found Japan, with the connivance of Great 
Britain, in a powerful position, from which she 
receded only after the Peace Conference. 

In 1914 Great Britain and the United States 
signed the Peace Commission Treaty, which, 
strictly speaking, was not an arbitration treaty. 
Nevertheless, Sir Edward Grey, the English For- 
eign Secretary, notified the Japanese government 
that the British government would regard the 
treaty as a ^‘general arbitration treaty” within 
the meaning of the exemption clause of the Al- 
liance. The fact that this notification was kept 
secret until 1921 served to strengthen the im- 
pression that the Alliance would operate against 
any power whatsoever and thus w’orked materi- 
ally to the benefit of Japan. After Japan had 
eliminated in succession, by means of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, Russia and Germany as com- 
peting powers in the Far East, the most serious 
obstacle to Japanese power in the Eastern Pa- 
cific was the growing ascendancy of the United 
States. Aside from the question of Japanese 
immigration in Western Pacific territories, which 
was in itself serious enough, Japanese and 
American interests came more and more into 
conflict in the Far East. For example, the 
United States stood for the “Open Door” in 
China, while Japan was the strongest protago- 
nist of the policy of zones of interest in that 
country. It had been made clear to Japan that 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance would not operate 
in case of a clash between Japan and the United 
States. Hence, there appeared in Japan signs 
of coldness toward a continuation of the treaty 
w’ith England. It was no mere coincidence that 
in 1916, simultaneously with vigorous demands 
in the Japanese press for abrogation of the Alli- 
ance, the Japanese government concluded a se- 
cret treaty with Russia for cooperation in the 
Far East, which would have superseded the pact 
with England had not the Russian ‘Revolution 
occurred. (See Japan and Sibebia and the 
Fab Eastern Republic.) Japan, thrown back 
on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance for the time be- 
ing, concluded thereupon in 1917 the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, whereby she obtained liberty of 
action in China, at least for the duration of the 
War. See Japan. 

The period following on the Peace Conference 
witnessed further accord between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the two powers be- 
gan more and more to cooperate in all the 
main issues of world affairs. At the same time, 
the points of conflict between Japan and the 
United States grew sharper. Japan was com- 
pelled under pressure from the Powers to forego 
a large part of her position on the Far Eastern 
mainland and, nolens 'oolens, had to accept the 
Open Door policy in China. It became evident, 
moreover, that no full accord or alliance between 
Great Britain and the United States was pos- 
sible while the Anglo-Japanese Alliance was in 
existence. As a matter of fact, the Alliance 
had outlived its usefulness, since Japan would 
not be able to count on British assistance against 
her only possible rival. Hence, demands were 
made in the press of both countries for the dis- 
continuation of the treaty. When, therefore. 


after the lapse of the 10-year term, the renewal 
of the Alliance came up for consideration in 
July, 1920, it was decided in accordance with 
the clause contained in the text of the 1911 
treaty to let the Alliance run for another year. 
Meanwhile, Great Britain desired to consult the 
Dominions, whose attitude toward Japan was 
akin to that of the United States. At the same 
time, Great Britain and Japan discovered that 
the text of the 1911 treaty was “inconsistent” 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations and 
in a note apprised the League of this fact, 
promising that on the renewal of the treaty this 
inconsistency would be remedied. When, after 
the lapse of the year, no agreement had been 
reached as to a proper basis for renewal, the 
treaty was declared by mutual agreement in 
July, 1921, to remain in force for three months, 
and tlie League was informed that this automatic 
extension conflicted in no way with the note to 
the League of the preceding year. At the end 
of the stipulated three months, the Washington 
Conference (See Washington Conference) con- 
vened (November, 1921) and there treaties and 
agreements were concluded in consequence of 
which the Anglo-Japanese Alliance became com- 
pletely obsolete. The Alliance was allowed to 
lapse in consequence of the Four Power Treaty. 
The Lansing-Ishii Agreement was superseded by 
the Nine Power Treaty of the Open Door in 
China. What actually took place was that 
Great Britain and the United States reached a 
complete accord as to the chief issues in the 
Pacific and that Japan, under pressure from the 
two English-speaking powers, had to make con- 
cessions and forego her liberty of action in the 
Far East. The British change of front from the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance to cooperation with 
the United States had become a fact. In con- 
sequence of these events and of the American 
immigration legislation in 1924, Japan sub- 
sequently pursued a policy which indicated a 
desire to reach an agreement with Soviet Rus- 
sia on Far Eastern questions, similar to that 
concluded with Imperial Russia in 1016. 

ANGOLA^ (an-go'la.) or Portuguese West 
Africa. A Portuguese colony situated on the 
West coast of Africa, bounded on the north and 
east by the Belgian Congo, and on the south 
and east by Rhodesia and the Union of South 
Africa. It presents a coast-line of 1000 miles 
to the Atlantic and has an estimated area of 
484,800 square miles. In 1920 the population 
was placed at 5,000,000, including 31,000 whites. 
The natives are of, Bantu-Negro stock. Loanda, 
the capital, situated on the coast, has an esti- 
mated population of 18,000. Other important 
towns are Cabinda, Ambriz, Novo Ridondo, 
Benguela, Mossamades, and Port Alexander. 
The chief products are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, 
vegetable oils, cocoanuts, ivory, oxen, fish, and 
whale oil. The rubber industry steadily de- 
clined, with the result that the Government ap- 
plied itself to the encouragement of cotton and 
sugar-cane culture. The colony contains . con- 
siderable quantities of copper, iron, petroleum, 
salt, and some gold, none of which was worked 
extensively. The trade, largely with Portugal 
and carried in Portuguese bottoms, consists of 
imported textiles and exported rubber, coffee, 
dried fish, and whale oil. In 1926 these totaled 
225,569,000* escudos for imports and 233,638,000 
escudos for exports. Communications were, of 
course# still in- a primitive state. There are 818 
miles of railway, 375 miles of . which were pur- 
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chased by the Portuguese Government in 1018. 
There are 2420 miles of roads and 7452 miles of 
telegraph lines. The removal of Germany from 
Africa as a result of the War left British in- 
fluence dominant. Kivalry between British and 
German interests had been keen for the gaining 
of economic concessions and the Germans had 
been particularly active in southern Angola. 
German agents recruited native workers for 
transportation to the Otavi copper mines in Ger- 
man territory and thus gained the enmity of 
the Portuguese. During the War, border con- 
flicts took place between German and Portuguese 
forces. 

ANGO'RA GOVERNMENT. See Tubkey. 

ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. In 1914 animal 
psychology w^as just emerging from the anecdotal 
stage and was fighting for the right to be re- 
garded as a legitimate branch of experimental 
psycholog;^'. This right 10 years later had been 
achieved through the perfection of objective 
methods of control. Indeed, the technique of an- 
imal psychology, necessitating the study of ex- 
ternal behavior without regard to states of con- 
sciousness, has had a powerful repercussion on 
psychology proper (see BEHAViORiSif ) . The 
greatest amount of experimenting vras done on 
learning and habit formation, with white rats 
learning to pick their way in a maze, or to 
choose the proper exit from an enclosure from 
two or more alternatives. The topics treated 
included learning ability, distribution of effort, 
retention of motor habits, the relative influence 
of such factors as repetition, reward and punish- 
ment, primacy and recency of experience, and 
transfer of training. 

As a result of these investigations, the long 
established laws of learning have been subjected 
to fresh criticism and to renewed experimental 
attack. The theory of the conditioned reflex 
formulated by the Russians, Bechterev and Pav- 
lov, has been greatly elaborated and extended. 
That certain reflexes, such as the salivating re- 
flex in the case of dogs, can be made to function 
by conditions habitually associated with the 
adequate stimulus, has been definitely estab- 
lished. More recently (see Pavlov, Conditioned^ 
Reflexes, 1927) emotional disturbances in an- 
imals, akin to the neuroses in human beings, 
have been generated by a process of inhibiting 
and of building chains of conditioned reflexes. 

Two other fruitful subjects of research were 
the study of tropisms and instincts among the 
lowest animals and the higher mental processes 
among animals most closely resembling man. 
The first seems by its nature to favor a mecha- 
nistic explanation and the second a conscious 
explanation. Jacques Loeb, in his two works. 
The Organism, considered as a whole from the 
physico-chemical ’ standpoint, and Tropisms, 
forced movements and animal conduct, attempted 
to extend the physico-chemical explanation to the 
entire animal kingdom, man included. However, 
experiments with the lowly ammba revealed an 
unexpected degree of complexity even in the 
movements of unicellular animals. Kepner and 
Edwards (Journal of Experimental Zoology, 
1917, vol. xxiv, p. 381) find that the Amoeba 
pelamyxa ‘has two types of feeding reactions, 
one to non-moving objects which have no possibil- 
ity of escape, the other to objects in motion, which 
may escape. Schaeffer (Journal of Ammal Be- 
havior, 1917, vol. vii, p. 220) points out that 
the ordinary amceba can choose between digestible 
and non-digestible particles. He • regards -the 


movement of the particle as the most important 
condition of the feeding reaction. Glass particles 
are eaten if they are in motion but not other- 
wise. Numerous experiments with light waves 
led to no important conclusion as to the behavior 
of the lower animals, inasmuch as the light 
stimulus produces immediate reactions from the 
higher animals and from man. 

The mental life of primates, particularly theii 
modes of reacting to new situations, has been 
studied by Wolfgang Koeliler (The Mentality of 
Apes, 1925), Robert M. Yerkes (Ahnost Human, 
1925, and Chimpanzee Intelligence and its Vocal 
Expressions, 1025), and others. The former, in- 
terested particularly in Gestalt psychology, has 
found evidence in the primates of a form of in- 
sight closely akin to reasoning in man. This 
factor of insight, a direct adaptation of means 
to ends, he believes should be given a position of 
equal importance wdth the so-called ‘'trial and 
error” learning theory put forward by E. L. 
Thorndike some years* earlier. 

One of the most recent developments in animal 
research grows out of dynamic psychology, 
namely, the determination of animal motives or 
“drives” as they are called, and their relative 
strength. F. A.* Moss, C. J. Warden, and C. P. 
Stone have investigated the strength of the sex, 
hunger, maternal, and comfort drives, and still 
other forms of motivation 'are in the process of 
measurement. The most common technique con- 
sists in measuring the extent to which an animal 
will traverse an unpleasant obstacle in order to 
satisfy the “drive.” Consult Journal of An- 
imal Behavior, Behavior Monographs, Journal 
of Comparative Psychology, and Comparative 
Psychology Monographs, 

Bibliography. Most of the discussion of 
animal psychology is scattered through the psy- 
chological and biological periodicals. Washburn's 
The Animal Mind continues as the stand- 
ard textbook on the subject. For a popular ex- 
position of animal psychology, consult the first 
section of McDougall's Outline of Psychology, 
and Hunter's General Psychology. A brief his- 
torical survey of animal psychology will be 
found in C. J, Warden's, A Short Outline of Com- 
parative Psychology. 

ANISEELD, Boris Iseaelevich (1879- ). 

A Russian painter and scenic decorator who was 
horn at Bieltsy, Bessarabia, and received his 
artistic training at the Odessa Art School and 
the Academy 01 Petrograd. A series of South 
Russian landscapes brought his first artistic 
triumph at Petrograd and Paris in 1905. The 
same season saw his first scenic production, the 
“Marriage of Zobeide,” which in its daring color 
schemes and original conception was epoch-mak- 
ing in Russian scenic art. It attracted the atten- 
tion of Diaghilev, who employed him on the 
Russian ballet. (See Painting, under Russia.) 
Among other scenic triumphs were “Boris 
Godounov” (1908), “Ivan the Terrible” (1009), 
“Sadko” (1911), “Islamey,” “The Preludes,” 
“Egyptian Nights,” and “La Heine Fiammettc” 
(New York, 1918). He was primarily a color- 
ist, but he subordinated color and all else to 
constructive syntliesis. Among liis best known 
canvases are “Clouds on the Black Sea,” “Alder 
Grove — ^Iver,” and “Gray Bay on the Neva” — 
landscapes; a series of still life; “The Blue 
Statue,” “The Exodus,” “Garden of Eden,'^ “The 
Golden God,” “Garden of the Hesperides,’* 
“Buddha and the Pomegranates.” • His portraits 
include several of himself, the singer Chaliapin 
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Conscience and Concessions (1918); and The 
Church in iho Community (1919). He also ed- 
ited Preachers and Preaching (1900) ; New Wine 
Skills (1901); Safeguarding Funds (1925); 
Cooperation in Fiducia?!/ Service (1927); and 
Annuity Agreements of Charitable Organizations 
(1927). 

ANTHONY, Katherine Susan ( 1877- ) . 

An American writer on feminism, born at Rose- 
ville, Ark., and educated at Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nahhville, Tenn., the Universities of 
Heidelberg and Freiburg, Germany, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She was an instructor in 
Wellesley College (1907-8) and did research 
work in economics for the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York (1909-13). She is author of 
Mothers Who Must Earn (1914) ; Feminism in 
Germany and Scandinavia (1915) ; Labor Laws 
of New York (1917); Margaret Fuller — a Psy- 
chological Biography (1920). She was author 
of the essay “The Family,” in Civilization in 
the United States — an Inquiry by Thirty Amer- 
icans (1921), co-author of CatheHne the Great 
(1925), and editor of The Endowment of Moth- 
erhood (1920). In 1027 she translated the 
Memoirs of Catherine the Great, 

ANTHRACITE. See Coal. 

ANTHRAX. This communicable disease, in 
the form known as malignant pustule or malig- 
nant carbuncle, came much before the public be- 
cause of its transmission through infected horse- 
hair shaving brushes. Ordinarily, it is an 
occupational disease which occurs in workers in 
rawhide, wool, horsehair, bristles, etc. Numer- 
ous cases have been reported in iDoth horsehair 
workers and tanners on the one hand and among 
the general public on the other, as a result of 
infection from the use of horsehair shaving 
brushes. As a consequence of these infections, 
the Health Department of Pennsylvania issued 
a ruling that all horsehair should be subjected 
to dry heat for 24 hours at 200® F., or for 2 
hours to steam at 15 pounds pressure, and finally 
to continual boiling in water for 3 hours. The 
public has been repeatedly warned by health au- 
thorities against the use of cheap shaving 
brushes, but this warning is insufficient for the 
protection of the community; and in New York 
State, a law was passed which became effective 
on Jan. 1, 1922, prohibiting the manufacture, 
sale, and offering for sale of shaving brushes 
made of horsehair. Tlie general decline in the 
use of the shaving brush in recent years must be 
set down as due in part to the possibility of con- 
tamination. In the larger exposed industries, 
as tanneries, the men are notably indifferent 
toward self-protection, and only a small propor- 
tion are directly exposed to contagion. Statis- 
tics have shown that about 10 per cent of those 
exposed will contract the disease, with a mor- 
tality of about 20 per cent. Some 119 workers 
in the Pennsylvania tanneries were infected dur- 
ing a period of 12 years. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. Coordinate progress has 
been made in recent years in the several depart- 
ments that comprise anthropology. The prin- 
cipal feature common to their growth has been 
the stressing of the historical view of man's de- 
velopment. Few anthropologists other than con- 
servatives of the older generation now maintain 
that men developed in much the same fashion in 
all parts of the world. In place of this classical 
evolutionary or parallelist view, they seek to un- 
ravel the specific history of each group of man- 
kind. There also has been a shift beyond this. 
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from a purely mechanical or objective statement 
of man's cultural and racial history to an an- 
alysis of the psychic and biologic factors in- 
volved in his development. 

Ethnographic research has grown until there 
is now no important section of the primitive 
world unknown. At the opening of the era. the 
native cultures of Polynesia and South America 
were little known: systematic descriptions are 
now available from both areas, and our knowl- 
edge of North America and Africa has been con- 
siderably improved. On the other hand, little 
data has been added from Australia or other 
Oceanic areas, and from Siberia. See Ethnog- 
raphy. 

Ethnologic inquiry has moved to the analysis 
of this material in two ways. Historical schemes 
on a w-orld scale have been posited which put 
primary emphasis on diffusion or spread of civili- 
zation from certain early centres. Elliot Smith 
(England) maintains that all significant arts 
are derived from Egypt; Graehner and Schmidt 
(Germany- Austria) offer a pluralistic origin of 
types of civilization, the forms of which have 
variously combined over the world; Kroeber 
(United States), while maintaining that single 
elements diffused independently of each other, 
inclines to consider the ancient centres of the 
eastern Mediterranean, India, China, and Cen- 
tral America as playing the predominent role as 
foci of influence. While such historical schema- 
tization was stressed at the opening of this era, 
there has been of late a return to an alternative 
type of analysis. Boas and most other Amer- 
icans, although not devoid of historical interests, 
are concerned with the conditions under which 
cultural traits are formed. Analogous to this is 
the interest of Radcliffe Brown and Malinowski 
(Australia-England) in the functional interrela- 
tionship of traits. Their avowed aim is to dis- 
cover general laws of cultural development, al- 
though avoiding the historical approach. See 
Ethnology, 

Anthropologists are also concerned with the 
biological history of men. While essentially a 
zoological prol 3 lem, they are forced to deal with 
it because the zoologists' approach is too general 
to provide a specific history of racial groups. 
Their two special problems are the history of 
racial types and the discrimination of heritable 
characters from the special forms acquired dur- 
ing the growth of the individual. Recent de- 
velopments in this field serve to strengthen the 
fact of man's derivation from earlier ape-like 
forms. Several new attempts at race classifica- 
tion have been made and new analyses of local 
populations. Further evidence is now available 
to show the influence of environmental factors 
in forming local types. See Man, Pbeiiistoeio 
Races op: Indians: Race Problems in the 
United States. 

Prbshistoby. The essential outlines of Euro- 
ean prehistory were laid down in the early 
ecades of this century. Since the World War, 
there has been some readjustment in the Euro- 
pean field to fit discoveries in adjacent lands and 
there has been exceptional activity in prehistoric 
research in all continents. The now traditional 
series of culture periods. Earlier and Later Stone 
Ages (Palaeolithic and Neolithic), Bronze, Iron, 
and historic periods, are now known to apply 
properly to western Europe alone. 

l3ie earliest Palaeolithic period (Eolithic) is 
still a somewhat hypothetical phase of middle 
or even early Pleistocene (Ice Age) times. Ober- 
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maier holds that the lower Palaeolithic phase 
(Chellean and Acheulean of France) reached 
Europe from the south and was lacking in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. There, its place was 
taken by a synchronous Pre-Mousterian {Das 
Palaolithihum und EpipalaoUthikum Spaniens, 
AnthropoSf 1919-20). The following Mousterian 
period shows a remarkable uniformity of culture 
over Europe, Minor Asia and North Africa. This 
^vas followed by further differentiation on both 
sides of the Mediterranean. Spain folloived 
North Africa; its Aurignacian being derived 
from North African Capsian, and lacking the 
succeeding Solutrean and Magdalenian periods 
of France. Of the transitional Palaeolithic- 
Neolithic cultures (Obermaier's Epipalaeolithic), 
the Terminal Capsian of southern Spain and 
northern Africa was ancestral to the Tardenoi- 
sian of France and influenced the Azilian; the 
French Campignian and Spanish Asturian are 
classed as Proto-Neolithic. 

Beside the important consideration that the 
traditional series of Paleolithic cultures of west- 
ern Europe were not an outgrowth each from 
the preceding on the spot, is the fact that these 
periods were of unequal duration in various parts 
of the continent. G. de Geer Axes the end of the 
Palieolithie in Scandinavia at 8700 years ago 
(Ymer, 1925, 1), although it is set at approxi- 
mately double that antiquity on the Mediter- 
ranean. On the whole, cultural changes took 
place earlier in the south and east than in west- 
ern Europe, the west and north being influenced 
from those directions. This cultural leadership 
of the Mediterranean persisted into historic 
times. 

Outside of Europe, considerable evidence of 
Palaeolithic cultures has come to light since the 
War, but much of it is uncertain as to geological 
antiquity. The Upper Palseolithic is recognized 
on the Yenisei (western Siberia) by G, von 
Merhart in the form of Aurignacian and Mag- 
dalenian cultures, but the intervening Solutrean 
is absent {American Anthropologist, 1923, 21). 
The Gobi Desert (Mongolia) contains remains of 
Mousterian and Aurignacian types derived from 
the Yenisei, and a Proto-Neolithic derived from 
some other source (N. C. Nelson, Amer, Anth., 
1926, 305; 1927, 177). The great bend of the 
Hwang-ho (Northern China) also contains those 
of Mousterian and of Aurignacian types (T. de 
Chardin), and southern China those of Mous- 
terian or early Aurignacian industry (Licent 
and de Chardin, L* Anthropologic, 35, 201). 
Palaeolithic implements with Neolithic aspects 
are reported from Tonkin. It is noteworthy that 
all these cultures of northern and eastern Asia 
are of Upper Palseolithic type (Mousterian or 
later). Earlier types have long been known 
from India. Upper Palaeolithic finds have now 
been made in Ceylon by F. Sarasin {L’Anthro- 
pologie, 36, 75), Stone tools of Palaeolithic type 
have also been found in South Africa, but there 
too their geological position is uncertain. Stra- 
tification of Aurignacian over Chellean or Acheu- 
lean tools is reported from Rhodesia {Jour, 
Royal Anthro. Inst, 64). On the other hand 
Australia and Oceania seem devoid of evidences 
of early occupation, 

America has long been searched for such evi- 
dences, but all claims of high antiquity have been 
disproven or are doubtful. Three sites in North 
America investigated since the War have claim 
to consideration, however. At Trenton, N. J., 
L. Spier demonstrated the existence of a simple 


culture of possibly terminal Pleistocene age 
{Anth. Papers, Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist., 22, 167) ; 
at Frederick, Okla., are equivocal remains which 
0. P. Hay assigns to the first inter-glacial 
period {Science, 1928, 160, 371, 442, 184). The 
most reputable case thus far presented is a 
group of blades of unique type which were found 
with fossil bison bones at Folsom, N. M. Their 
age is fixed by B. Brown as terminal Pleisto- 
cence. A summary of these new extra-European 
finds reinforces the prevalent hypothesis that the 
earliest remains of man will be found in the 
heart of the Old World land-mass, while those 
of peripheral regions (Scandinavia, northern 
Asia, N. America) are all of more recent date. 

While the succeeding Neolithic period is clas- 
sically set off from Paleolithic as profoundly 
different because of its lithic technique, G. 
Elliot Smith regards the division of Up- 
per from Lower Paleolithic as more funda- 
mental {Primitive Man, 1916). A L. Kroeber 
{Anthropology, 1923) has pointed out that 
stone-grinding as the primary criterion of 
Neolithic industry is misleading, since this art 
did not appear in Europe until a relatively late 
stage in this period. He suggests a better def- 
inition of early Neolithic in terms of the bow. 
pottery, and the dog. The Neolithic is further- 
more the period in which agriculture, domestic 
animals, weaving, houses, villages, and monu- 
ments first appear, and, as such, foreshadows 
the beginnings of historic cultures. Neolithic re- 
mains have long been known throughout Europe, 
and in general living primitive peoples may be 
said to be on a Neolithic level. Specifically, 
Neolithic remains have recently been found in 
the Fayum of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Kenya ( East 
Africa), South Africa, Mongolia, and northern 
China. 

Increasing perspective gained by the finds of 
recent years has weaned many from the old doc- 
trine that Egypt and Mesopotamia were in this 
period the cradles of all civilization. The 
clearer view is that of a series of foci of early 
development whose interrelations were quite in- 
tricate. Egypt and Mesopotamia were but two 
among many such which stretched northward 
and eastward quite to India and China. The 
older view was founded in part on the assump- 
tion that agriculture, a necessity to the rearing 
of large social fabrics, was first practiced in these 

f reat river valleys. On botanical grounds, N. 

'avilov deduces that our cereals are derived 
rather from mountainous districts between Abys- 
sinia and Afghanistan {Studies on the Origin of 
Cultwated Plants, Leningrad, 1926). 

No revolutionary changes have been made in 
recent years in our conception of the Bronze and 
Iron periods, during which the historic nations 
emerged. It is increasingly clear that metal 
working in bronze and traits appearing at much 
the same time, such as the wheel, wheel-made 
pottery, and writing, had their origins in or 
near the Near East and spread to the margins 
of the Old World land-mass, but not beyond. 
Iron, although in general use in the Near East 
much later than the earliest bronzes, spread 
more rapidly, outstripping bronze in Negro 
Africa and in India, reaching Japan via south- 
ern Siberia about as early as bronze. It follows 
that there were no equivalents of these metal- 
using eras in Australia, Oceania, and the two 
Americas. Great stress is laid on the cultural 
unity of widely separated areas during these pe- 
riods by such students as B. Laufer, who insists 
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on an old and continuing connection of China 
with the Near East (“Some Fundamental Ideas 
of Chinese Culture,” Jour, Race Development, 5; 
8ino-Iranica, 1919). 

Bibliography. A simple outline of prehistory 
and its relation to present-day primitive cultures 
is A. L. Kroeber’s Anthropology (1923). G. G. 
Mac Curdy’s Human Origins (1924) is the best 
reference work available in English; M. Ebert’s 
Reallexikon der Torgeschichte, still in the process 
of appearing, is of encyclopaedic range. -R. A. 
S. Macalister’s systematic Textbook of European 
Arohceology (1921) and M. C. Burkitt’s Prehis- 
tory (1921) supplant Osborn, Sollas, etc. Y. 
G. Childe’s Dawn of European Civilization 
(1925) is an excellent summary of post-Palceoli- 
thic cultures. See Ethnography; Ethnology; 
Eugenics; Man, Prehistoric Races op. 

ANTHROPOMETRY. See Anthropology. 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT ARTIELERY. See Ar- 
tillery. 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS. See Small Arms. 

ANTIBODIES. See Heredity. 

ANTIN, Mary (Mary Antin Grabau) 
(1881- ). An American writer on the im- 

migrant. She was bom at Polotzk, Russia, went 
to America in 1894, and was educated in the 
public schools and the Girls’ Latin School of 
Boston, Teachers College (Columbia University), 
and Barnard College. Her books, especially the 
Promised Land (Boston, 1912) and They Who 
Knock at Our Gates (Boston, 1914), made an 
instant and deep Impression by their sincerity, 
their idealism, and the vividness with which she 
showed, from her own experience, what America 
means to the immigrant. Her other works are 
From Polotzk to Boston ( Boston, 1899 ) ; At 
School in the Promised Land (selections from 
The Promised Land, Boston, 1916), and The Lie 
(Boston, 1919). 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian, co- 
educational institution at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
founded by Horace Mann in 1853. The student 
enrollment increased from 230 in 1913 to 649 in 
1928-29; the faculty from 20 to 69 members; 
and the library from 12,000 to 29,000 volumes. 
In the autuijin of 1921, the college was com- 
pletely reorganized in order to determine what 
were the controlling demands and opportunities 
of modern life and to furnish in a single orderly 
programme those elements of discipline and 
training which would best prepare students for 
all the relationships of life; personal, social, and 
vocational. In pursuance of this plan, the col- 
lege united, in a single coordinated course of six 
years, a liberal college education, guidance in the 
choice of a profession or other calling and train- 
ing for it, and a practical apprenticeship to life 
through part-time practical work. Students were 
not accepted who desired to confine themselves 
solely to technical training. The purpose of the 
programme as established was primarily to 
develop self-reliance and responsibility and to 
give the student first-hand acquaintance with 
practical life and his own powers. The part- 
dme work also helped him to discover and pre- 
pare for his calling and more than cut in two 
the cost of a college education. Half the stu- 
dents studied while the other half worked, in 
alternate periods of five weeks. More than a 
hundred firms cobperated with the college in this 
programme. The enrollment was limited, and 
very close relations were maintained between 
students and faculty. The professional and 
other vocational courses prepared for engineer- 


ing, business administration, education, jour- 
nalism, and institutional management with em- 
phasis on administrative and managerial train- 
ing, rather than on specialized technique. 
Arthur E. Morgan, D.Sc., succeeded A. D. Fess, 
L.L.D., as president in 1921. 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
See Prohibition. 

ANTS. See Entomology, Economic. 

ANTWERP ( Fr. Anvers). Belgium’s first 
port and second largest city (see Vol. I), situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Scheldt 53 miles 
from its mouth and where it is 380 to C50 yards 
wide. The population, excluding the suburbs, 
was 312,884 on Dec. 31, 1912; 322, Ssr on the 
same date in, 1919; 333,882 in 1920; 304,124 in 
1921; 300,321 in 1922; 300,677 in 1923; 302,- 
169 in 1924; 300,026 in 1925; 300,175 in 1926, 
and 300,001 in 1927. On Nov. 11, 1023, the Co- 
lonial School at Antwerp, wliich was founded on 
Jan. 11, 1920, and the School of Tropical 
Medicine, were united to form the Colonial Uni- 
versity. The old prison, le Steen, has been 
converted into a Museum of Antiquities, its col- 
lection including the instruments of torture 
which were formerly employed in the prison. 
The newly erected Chamber of Commerce has a 
unique interior, and the zoological gardens of 
Antwerp are considered among the finest in the 
world. 

Shipping. Antwerp’s ample road and canal 
network makes her the shipping centre of Bel- 
gium and western Germany. Her port, of which 
the facilities are being improved, has about 3% 
miles of quays 100 yards wide, 20 docks, the 
largest being 1050 yards long and 150 yards 
wide, 16 of which are for maritime, and four for 
inland, shipping. There are seven city dry docks 
which repaired 452 ships in 1926. In 1913 the 
new North Docks for maritime trade were opened 
and by 1927 the quays of these docks were pro- 
vided with sheds. During the World War, the 
city was inactive; at its close, the Belgian mer- 
chant fleet consisted of 193 ships, 186 of which 
were registered with Antwerp as their home port 
(Jan. 1, 1920). The net register tonnage of sea- 
going vessels entering the port was as follows: 
14,146,819 in 1913; 10,858,926 in 1920; 12,980,- 
874 in 1921; 15,050,182 in 1922; 17,349,098 in 
1923; 19,302,534 in 1924; 20,161,834 in 1925; 
22,794,896 in 1926; and 23,490,300 in 1927. The 
accompanying table shows the origin of the 
larger part of this shipping for 1925 and 1926: 
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Flag 

’ No. of 
ships 

N. B. t. * 

^ No. of 
ships 

N. R. t] 

Belgian 

866 

1,276,219 

914 

1,409,236 

British 

4.249 

7.555.576 

6,267 

9,275,719 

Dutch 

595 

1.854,218 

673 

2,032,290 

French 

750 

2,1X2,575 

693 

2,031,331 

German 

1,439 

3,109,596 

1,681 

3,604,262 

Norwegian 

591 

898,172 

738 

1,051,167 

Swedish 

United States 

421 

of 

452,016 

432 

525,747 

America 

164 

735,240 

172 

753,484 


* Net Register Tons 


In 1926, 11,599 seagoing ships entered the port 
(9971 in 1926), the ten thousandth for the year 
entering on November 14, the first time that 
that number had ever been reached, and 11,612 
ships cleared in 1926. Of river craft, 39,581 
with a gauging tally of 11,003,700 tons entered 
in 1925, and 41,886 with a gauging tally of 12>- 
027,129 entered in 1926. 
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History. On Aug. 17, 1914, King Albert and APPLETON, William AnoniBALD (1859- 
his government moved to Antwerp and three days ) . A British Trade Union leader, born at 
later the Belgian Army had retreated to the ex- Nottingham, England. He was a lace maker in 
tensive and very modern fortifications of that Nottingham until 1896, when he became secretary 
city. On Sept. 27, 1914, the siege of the city of the Lace Makers’ Trade Union. In 1907 he 
began, October 6 the Government sailed for Oa- was elected secretary of the General Federation 
tend, and on October 10 the city capitulated to of Trade Unions of Great Britain, and during the 
the Germans, who occupied it until the close of World War, he was accepted as spokesman for 
hostilities. The old paits of the city were not British labor by the British government, al- 
damaged, the Germans having asked for and re- though it was maintained that his organization 
ceived a map of the city before starting the "was usuiping the powers of the British Trade 
bombardment. On Nov. 19, 1918, tlie King and Union Congress and the Labor Party. Among 
Queen made a state entry into Antwerp. The his writings on industrial economic subjects are 
Olympic Games of 1920 were held there from Unemployment (1923); Trade Unionism (1924); 
August 14 to September 10. See Olympic Games, and Trade Unions: Their Past, Present and Fu- 


The hundredth anniversary of Belgium’s in- 
dependence was to be celebrated from April to 
October, 1930, by an international exposition 
held jointly at Antwerp and Lidge, the Antwerp 
exposition being devoted to the colonies, ship- 
ping, agriculture, and Flemish art and the 
Liege exposition to the iron and steel industries, 
the sciences, and Walloon art. 

ANZACS. See World War. 

ANZILOTTI, M. (1869- ). An Italian 

jurist, president of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice. He was educated at the 
University of Pisa and became professor of in- 
ternational law at the University of Palermo 
(1902), the University of Bologna (1904), and 
the University of Rome (1911), and a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration in 1916. 
During the Paris Peace Conference, he served 
as legal adviser and technical representative on 
the Italian delegation. In 1920-21 he was 
Under-Secretary General to the League of Na- 
tions. He was appointed to the Permanent 
Court of International Justice in January, 1928. 
His principal work is General Theory of the 
Responsibility of the State on International Law, 

AOSTA, SL-Os'td., Emanubxe Filiberto, Duke 
OP (1869- ). An Italian general, son of 

Prince Amadeo of Savoy. He commanded the 
1st Division at Turin and the 10th Army Corps 
at Naples. When the World War began, he was 
on the reserve list, but was appointed to command 
the 3rd Army and remained in that position till 
the end of the War. See War in Europe, un- 
der Italian Front, 

APES, Fossil. See Man, Prehistoeio Races 

OF. 

APICULTURE. See Entomology, Economic. 

APOLLINAIRE, Guillaume (pseudonym of 
A. VON Kostrowiecki ) (1880-1918). A French 
poet and novelist who represented the extreme 
modernist tendencies of les jeunes. As editor of 
Le Festin d*B$ope (1903-04) and Les SoirSes de 
Paris (1913-18), he influenced both the younger 
school of French poetry and cubist painting, and 
hoped to develop an aesthetics which would unite 
poetry and painting into a single art. His prose 
works include Antitradition futuriste^ an ex- 
position of futurist theory; UEnchanteur 
PouHssant (1903); Le tUdtre italien (1910); 
L%6resiarque et Compaynie (1912), his prose 
masterpiece ; Les mamelles de Tiresias, a realistic 
drama (1018); La femme assise, a posthumous 
novel; and two posthumous miscellanies, II y a 
and Anecdotiques. His poetry includes Aloools 
(1913), a collection of his more finished poems; 
Le Pc^te Assassin^ (1918; tr. 1923) a lyric auto- 
biography relating his impressions of the World 
War; and Calligrames (1918), verses composed 
at the front. Consult Souvenirs de mon com- 
merce, by Andrd Louis Marie Rouveyre (1921). 


ture (1925). 

APPONYT, 6p’p5-nyi, Albert, Count (1846- 
). Hungarian statesmen (see Vol. I). He 
served in the Cliamlwr of Deputies during the 
World War and was Minister of Education in 
the Esterhazy and Wekerle cabinets (1917), 
hut retired in 1918 as a result of the October 
revolution. He represented his country at the 
Versailles and Trianon Peace Conferences. La- 
ter, he took his place in the Lower House of the 
newly constituted Hungarian Parliament, and 
was chosen speaker. He had a great influence on 
Hungarian policy. In 1923 he visited the United 
States at the invitation of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. His later writings include 
Austria-Hungary and the War (1915); The 
American Peace and Hungary (1919); Hunga-^ 
rian Foreign Policy (1921) ; Emlikirataim, Hun- 
garian politics from 1872 to 1922 (1922) ; Mem- 
oirs (vol. 1, 1922) ; Apponyi emlekkonyv (1926) ; 
Die verfassungsrechtliche Entwicklung Ungarns, 
speeches delivered in three Dutch universities 
(1927), and, with others, Justice for Hungary 
(1928). 

AQUEDUCTS. See Water Supply. 

ARABI A. A peninsula of southwestern Asia. 
The area is estimated at 1,000,000 square miles, 
the population, from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000. Be- 
cause of the nomadic habits of the Bedouin tribes 
inhabiting the peninsula, accurate population 
figures are impossible. The settled communi- 
ties are to be found in the oases of central Ara- 
bia and in the fertile districts along the coasts. 
The boundaries of the various principalities are 
ill-defined and the loyalties of the various tribes- 
men are equally tenuous. The political divisions 
in existence in 1929 were: (1) The Kingdom of 
the Hedjaz and Hejd which has an estimated 
area of 150,000 square miles and an estimated 
population of 900,000. It is the chief principal- 
ity of Arabia because of its possession of the holy 
cities of Mecca (population 70,000) and Medina 
(population 15,000). The capital is Mecca and 
the chief port Jedda (population 25,000). The 
gathering of dates forms the leading activity of 
the natives; the more important imports are 
food stuffs and building materials. Through the 
heart of the kingdom runs the Iledjaz railway 
with its terminus Medina (816 miles), and 
it was the possession of this route which ren- 
dered Turkish power supreme in western Arabia. 
On June 6, 1916, the Sherif Hussein threw ofi 
the suzerainty of the Turkish Sultan and ad- 
sunaed the title of King of the Hedjaz. "The 
Emirate of Nejd and Husa,” in central Arabia, 
which has an estimated population of 400,000 has 
been absorbed by the Kingdom of the Hedjaz. 
See below, under History, Its capital is Rujadh 
(population 20,000). Other* towns are Boreida 
(15,000) and Anciza (10,000). . Hides, butter, 
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dates, textiles, and live stock were produced and 
exported to some extent. In 1914 the Emir Ibn 
Saud expelled the Turks from Hosa and pushed 
his dominions to the borders of the Persian 
Gulf. (2) The Emirate of Jebel Shammar in 
central Arabia north of Nejd. The estimated 
population is placed at 250,000. The capital is 
Hail. In 1020, the emirate was annexed by the 
Kingdom of Hedjaz. (3) Asir, a small area on 
the Red Sea coast, south of the Hedjaz, with an 
estimated population of 1,000,000, also has come 
under the control of Ibn Saud. (4) The Ima- 
male of Yemen, at the southwestern extremity 
of the peninsula. Its estimated area is 75,- 
000 square miles; estimated population, 2,000,- 
000. The capital, Sanaa, had 25,000 inhabit- 
ants; the chief port, Hodeida on the Red Sea, 
40,000. Mocha is another port. The leading 
economic resource is coffee, which is exported 
through Aden. On the east, the leading prin- 
cipalities are virtually British protectorates, 
for Great Britain supported the reigning houses 
and controlled their external policies. These 
principalities were: (5) The Sultanate of Oman, 
in southeastern Arabia, with a coast line of 1000 
miles on the Oman and Persian gulfs. Its area 
is 82,000 square miles ; population, 500,000. The 
largest cities are Muscat and Matrah, which to- 
ether have 20,000 inhabitants. Dates are pro- 
uced and exported, while the imports include 
rice, cotton goods, and coffee. All these enter- 
prises are controlled by British Indians, and 
it is with India that intercourse is mainly car- 
ried on. The Sultan’s independence was guar- 
anteed by Great Britain and France, a step made 
necessary by the turbulence of the interior tribes 
which recognized the sovereignty of the local 
Ibadhi imamate rather than that of the sultan- 
ate. (6) Trucial Oman, on the eastern coast, 
made up of five sheikdoms. (7) El Qatar, a 
sheikdom on the peninsula of that name, from 
which the Turks were driven out in 1913 by the 
Emir of Nejd. (8) Bahrein, made up of a group 
of islands of which Bahrein Island is the chief. 
The ruling sheik is maintained by a British sub- 
sidy. (9) The Sultanate of Koweit, in the 
southeast on the Persian Gulf. It has an esti- 
mated population of 50,000. The town of Ko- 
weit is of considerable importance and most of 
its trade is carried on with India. In 1914 the 
Sultan renounced the sovereignty of Turkey 
and threw in his lot with the Allies. The pres- 
ent ruler is subsidized by the British govern- 
ment. The remaining political divisions are: 
(10) The Protectorate of Aden (see Aden) ; (11 ) 
The Kingdom of Trans jordania (see Trans jor- 
dania). Irak, Syria, and Palestine also are 
Arab lands, though situated north of the Ara- 
bian peninsula. Consult articles under those 
titles. 

Explorations. The War greatly retarded the 
exploration and subsequent mapping of the 
country, so that it is doubtful whether mu^ 
more was known of this land in 1929 than in 
1914. While some new knowledge was acquired 
of the topography and social and economic life 
of Asir and Yemen, the only real advances were 
made in central Arabia and in the Hedjaz King- 
dom. The outstanding achievement was the 
work of H. St. J. B. Philby, who, in 1917, on his 
way to the court of the powerful Emir of Nejd, 
penetrated into the heart of central Arabia and 
thus was the first European in 100 years to cross 
from sea to sea. His journey lay from Ojair on 
the Persian Gulf to Jedda on the Red Sea, by 


w'ay of Hofub, Riyadh, and Taif. In the fol- 
lowing year, he journeyed into the southern 
provinces of Nejd, laying his course from Riyadh 
to Dam, the capital* of the little-known Wadi 
Dawasir. As a result of these activities, cartog- 
raphers were able to settle more accurately the 
locations of such places as Riyadh, Hair, Sulai- 
yil, and Dam. His discoveries of a large lake 
near Laila and of several reservoirs were of 
particular importance. Two other travelers 
achieved notable success. In 1914 Miss Gertrude 
M. L. Bell (1868-1920) and Capt. W. H. I. 
Shakespear each added 1500 miles of survey by 
their observations. The latter, in a three and 
one-half months’ journey just before the out- 
break of the War, crossed Arabia by a northern 
route, traversing 1200 of the total 1810 miles, 
through country hitherto unknown to Europeans. 
His line lay from Koweit, on the Persian Gulf, 
to Kuntilla, the first Egyptian outpost in Sinai. 
Shakespear was killed in January, 1915, in a 
clash between forces of Ibn Saud and Ibn Rashid. 
During war operations, British military and 
naval officers carried on extensive researches in 
the Hedjaz. 

Communications and Trade. The only rail- 
way in Arabia is still the Hedjaz line, though 
the construction of two branch lines has been 
considered. The first is to run from Medina 
to Mecca (280 miles) and the second from Maan. 
to Akaba on the Red Sea. Internal communica- 
tions are carried on by means of the native 
caravan routes, the most important of which is 
the transpeninsular track from Zobeir to Jedda 
by way of Boreida and Mecca (913 miles). Eco- 
nomically, the activities of the Arabs are devoted 
largely to the satisfaction of their local needs. 
Cereals are cultivated, and camel, horse, and ass 
rearing is carried on to some extent. Articles of 
export include dates, hides, coffee, pearls, and 
the native butter; imports are made up of cot- 
ton goods and foodstuffs. On the western coast, 
the important ports of call are Aden, Hodeida, 
Jedda, Mocha, and Jeizan; on the eastern coast, 
Muscat, Manama, and Koweit. The only ports 
carrying on a considerable commerce with Eu- 
rope and the East are Aden and Manama, which 
are the entrepots for Arabia. 

History.^ The story of Arabia, since 1914', 
may be divided into two phases : the first that of 
the ascendancy of the British in Arabian af- 
fairs, exerted largely through the control of the 
King of the Hedjaz; the second that of the pass- 
ing of this influence with the growing suspicion 
of British purposes and the impressive rise to 
power of the Emir Ibn Saud, leader of the native 
Wahabi movement. Arabs had looked coolly on 
the Pan-Turanian movement before the War; 
what nativist sentiment there was was largely 
centred in the idea of an Arab empire free from 
Turkish control. At one pole was thus the am- 
bition of the Ottoman Sultan to absorb Arabia 
completely; at the other stood the aspirations of 
the various local leaders to head a nationalistic 
movement. It was the ability on the part of the 
British to capitalize this discontent that saved 
Arabia from a holy war and freed British posses- 
sions in Arabia and East Africa, as well as In- 
dia, from the threat of serious Ottoman attack. 
In Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca, the British found 
the key to the situation, for in 1915 they suc- 
ceeded in making a treaty with him which guar- 
anteed the establishment of an independent Arab 
state under the Sherifian family for the support 
of the war against the Turks* Thus buttressed 
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by British arms, Hussein, who up to 1913 had 
fought in the Turkish cause, threw off his al- 
legiance to the Sultan and in June, 1916, de- 
clared his independence. In December, he as- 
sumed the title of King of the Hedjaz; in the 
next year, he was recognized by the Allies. The 
Anglo-French declaration of Nov. 8, 1918, re- 
newed the promise of Arab independence; the 
Hedjaz was represented at the Peace Conference 
by Hussein’s ambitious son, the Emir Feisal; 
and in 1920 the country gained admittance into 
the League of Nations. But after 1920, it was 
perceptible that neither was Hussein a dominat- 
ing power in the Arab world nor was it at all 
likely that Hedjaz would ever grow to be a 
united Arab kingdom. In the first place, Pan- 
Arab ideals envisaged the incorporation of the 
Sudan, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia with 
Arabia, an amalgamation which Great Britain 
and France were prepared actively to oppose. 
By the Sykes-Picot agreement of 1916 and the 
Balfour Declaration of November, 1917, the 
French and British had indicated their interest 
in Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine, which they 
took as mandates when the War was over, re- 
gardless of Pan-Arab protests. To some extent, 
however, the British government was willing to 
utilize Hussein’s aspirations. Accordingly, two 
of Hussein’s sons were given thrones. Emir Fei- 
sal was established in Iraq (see Mesopotamia) 
and Emir Abdullah in Korak, or Transjordania 
(see Transjordania). The British adminis- 
tration in India vigorously opposed the extension 
of Sherifian power because of the Moslem objec- 
tion to seeing^the Holy Places in the hands of an 
admittedly British-controlled kingdom. How-« 
ever, when in 1924 the Turkish Nationalists 
abandoned the caliphate (q.v.) Sherifianism was 
strengthened and King Hussein not only revived 
his political ambitions but aspired to the cali- 
phate also. 

But the Arabs of central Arabia looked ask- 
ance at a dynasty which they believed was so 
obviously being used as a pawn by British imperi- 
alism, and increasingly pinned their hopes on 
Nejd as the nucleus of Arab nationalism and on 
Ibn Baud, its Emir, as their leader. In 1914 
Ibn Saud allied himself with Great Britain and 
waged war a^inst his neighbor to the north, 
Ibn Rashid, Emir of Jebel Shammur, who had 
espoused the cause of the Turks. By 1918 he 
was master of central Arabia and, in the years 
following the War, he consolidated his position. 
Hussein’s pretentions to the calijjhate he re- 
garded with indifference, and when in 1924 Hus- 
sein, after a visit to Amman, his son’s capital 
in Transjordania, began to style himself King of 
Arabia, Ibn Saud replied bluntly that he was 
not acceptable to central Arabia in such a 
r61e. Hussein’s power rapidly declined. Al- 
though he was proclaimed caliph by Arabian Mo- 
hammedans on March 7, 1924, and also by a 
meeting of Arab dignitaries in Mecca late in the 
summer, his claim received only indifferent sup- 

E ort outside of Arabia or was actually opposed. 

le signed a treaty of friendship with Soviet 
Russia, but refused to sign a proposed treaty 
with England because it sanctioned by inference 
the retention of British control over Palestine. 
When Ibn Saud attacked Hedjaz in September, 
1924, after his forces had been repulsed by 
British arms in attacks on the British manda- 
tories, Transjordania and Irak, Hussein’s appeal 
for help was denied by the British. On Oct. 4, 
1924, Hussein was forced to abdicate in favor of 


his son Ali, who at once evacuated Mecca. Ibn 
Sand’s forces advanced on Mecca and captured it. 
Ali retreated to Jedda, the seaport, where he re- 
ceived some aid from his brothers and prepared 
for a siege. The W^ahabi forces reached the city 
on Jan. 23, 1926, and remained encamped around 
it until June, when it was temporarily aban- 
doned. 

During nearly the whole of 1925, the situation 
was that of a stalemate between the opposing 
forces. The annual pilgrimage to Mecca was 
drastically curtailed by the state of war, pil- 
grims from India being landed only after the 
British had sent a warship to Rabegh. In Au- 
gust, Ibn Saud attacked the Holy City of Medina 
and the report spread that he had desecrated 
it with a bombardment which injured the tomb 
of Mohammed itself. He denied the charge, 
saying that he had no cannon, but it was later 
effective in weakening his prestige and affecting 
his claims to the caliphate. King Ali’s resis- 
tance grew weaker and on December 20 he abdi- 
cated, leaving the whole Kingdom of Hedjaz to 
Ibn Saud. An agreement between Great Britain 
and Ibn Saud fixing the Transjordania-Nejd 
frontier was published December 23. 

^ Ibn Saud proceeded to consolidate his posi- 
tion. On Jan. 11, 1926, he was proclaimed King 
of the Hedjaz at Mecca and was presently recog- 
nized as such and as Sultan of Nejd by the 
leading powers having interests in Arabia, except 
Italy and Egypt. He turned his attention at 
once to smoothing the path for the throngs of 
pilgrims coming annually to Mecca, providing for 
their comfort and reducing the costs of the 
pilgrimage. In order to advance these objects 
still further and to consider other Moslem prob- 
lems, he called a Pan-Moslem Congress at Mecca. 
It met June 6 and was attended by Sunni Mo- 
hammedans from most of the Moslem world. In 
June and July, it discussed questions of hygiene 
and sanitation, hospital and medical services, 
transportation, etc., in connection with the an- 
nual pilgrimages, and considered a constitution 
for similar annual meetings in Mecca as well 
as for an executive committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives from various Moslem countries. 

In August, King Ibn Saud promulgated a con- 
stitution for the Hedjaz which proclaimed the 
country a monarchy with capital at Mecca, 
While the King, in accordance with Moslem 
custom, was given absolute power, the constitu- 
tion also provided for local and regional councils. 
Recognition of Ibn Saucl’s dominating position 
in Arabia prevented much further friction. In 
October, 1926, the Idrisi Emir of Asir, to the 
south of Hedjaz, placed himself under the pro- 
tection of Ibn Saud on terms which made him 
partically a vassal, and later Ibn Saud extended 
his authority over a number of tribal chiefs. 
The agreement with the Emir of Asir almost 
brought armed conflict with the Imam of Yemen, 
who also had ambitions for the c’ontrol of Asir, 
but British and Italian influence prevented hos- 
tilities. 

On May 20, 1927, a treaty with Great Britain 
was signed at Jedda by which that country rec- 
ognized the independence of Ibn Saud’s gov- 
ernment and various matters relating to the 
frontiers of his territory and of the British pro- 
tectorates were arranged. King Ibn Saud also 
agreed to do what he could to suppress the slave 
trade. In November, 1927, a Wahabi raid led by 
Mazid Ibn Dawish into Irak was reported, with 
loss of life on both sides. The raid was said 
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to be due to the establishment of a police post 
at Busiyah, 75 miles north of the frontier, 
against which Ibn Sand had protested. This and 
later raids caused much general uneasiness, with 
suggestions of possible war between the British 
and the Arab Kingdom. But the difficulties ap- 
parently arose from the restlessness of unruly 
tribes on the border and the good relations be- 
tween the governments remained undisturbed. 
On Jan. 21, 1929, Wahabi raiders fired on a 
party of Americans between Basra and Koweit, 
killing an American missionary, the Rev. Henry 
Bilkerd. British airplanes bombed the raiding 
party, which, apparently, was made up of tribes- 
men hostile to Ibn Saud who wished to involve 
him in difficulties with foreign countries. 

While Ibn Saud was extending his dominion 
over nearly all Arabia, the Imam Yahya of 
Yemen, spiritual head of the Zaidi sect, main- 
tained his position of independence and attained 
a prestige second only to that of the conqueror 
of Hedjaz. During the war, he threw in his lot 
with the Turks and caused the British in the 
Aden protectorate much trouble. At the end of 
the war, Hodeida was occupied for a while by 
British troops. In 1921 the Idrisi captured that 
port and held it until 1925, when the Imam 
Yahya of Yemen drove them out. His relations 
with the British continued less than friendly 
after the war. In 1919 a British mission was 
captured and held for several months. His ac- 
tion in occupying a stretch of territory in the 
hinterland of the Aden protectorate was the 
source of friction with the British and, in order 
to come to terms, a British mission visited him 
at the close of 1925. It was unsuccessful, and 
a second mission in the following summer like- 
wise failed, as the Imam refused to surrender 
the disputed land. Italy, however, signed a 
treaty with him (1926) in which that country 
recognized his independence and promised com- 
mercial and industrial aid. The next year, a 
mission from Yemen visited Italy and it was 
reported that it had arranged a secret treaty 
providing for Italian aid, through the furnish- 
ing of arms and otherwise, and still further 
strengthening the understanding between the 
two governments. 

ABBITBATIOIT, in Industbial Disputes. 
See Labor Arbitration. 

ARBOS, Enrique Fernandez (1863- ). 

A distinguished Spanish’ violinist and conduc- 
tor (see VoL. i). During the season of 1903-4 
he was concert master of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Returning to Madrid, he settled 
there permanently as conductor of the Orquesta 
^infonica and professor of violin at the Ateneo. 
In 1928 he revisited the United States as guest- 
conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and again the next year as guest-conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

ARCHiEOLOGY. Egypt perhaps less than 
any other country felt the impact of the World 
War, so that here there was a more consistent 
development of work than elsewhere. At Abydos 
in 1914, behind the West wall of Seti’s temple 
was found what is probably the mystic tomb of 
Osiris. This is an underground structure, thirty 
feet below the level of the temple. It may be 
described as a rectangular hall about 60 x 100 
feet with walls 20 feet thick. ^ There are three 
aisles separated by huge monolith piers 8 and a 
half feet square and 15 feet in height, 5 on each 
side of the central aisle. These piers support 
an enormous architrave, 6 feet in height, which 
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in turn carries a ceiling of granite blocks 0 feet 
in thickness. In 1917 the expedition sent out 
by the University of Pennsylvania investigated 
at Gizeh the ancient necropolis near the pyramid 
of Cheops. It was found that the tombs be- 
longed to princes and lesser officials. The bur- 
ials took the form of shaft graves. From one 
tomb was recovered an inscription containing the 
cartouches of Cheops, Chephren, and Dedefra, 
which established the fact that these kings fol- 
lowed each other in the order given. 

The most consistent work, at least in continu- 
ity of exploration, was that of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, of New York City, which from 
1910 investigated its chosen site at Thebes. In 
1918 it carried to completion the excavation of 
the palace city of Amenhotep III. On this site 
in 1922 was discovered one of the most important 
demotic papyri yet found. It throws light on 
the history of Egypt during the period 309-246 
B.C. During his work at Illahun in 1920, in 
which he cleared the 12th dynasty pyramid and 
its surroundings, Petrie came most unexpectedly 
on a small undisturbed prehistoric cemetery 
which contained about one hundred burials. Prac- 
tically every stage was represented from the open 
grave to the shaft tomb. In all, 30 different 
types were counted. One of the most interesting 
finds of the year 1920 was the discovery of the 
11th dynasty tomb of Mehenkwetre. It lay to 
the south of Deir el-Bahari. In the monument 
was a small chamber which contained a com- 
plete set of funerary models of gardens with 
pools, fruit trees, covered walks, slaughter 
houses, carpenter shops, breweries, bakeries; in 
fact there was found the complete equipment of 
a princely house. 

In 1921 the Egypt Exploration Fund resumed 
its work at Tel el-Amarna. This had been inter- 
rupted by the War. Had the town no other 
claim to distinction than its association with 
the name of Akhenaten it would still be inter- 
esting. But excavations showed that it presents 
a beautiful illustration of organized town- 
planning. One of the most interesting discov- 
eries was that in some instances the streets 
reached a width of 180 feet. The digging af- 
forded much information as to the character 
of the private houses of the Egyptians. Of 
course, in this case the houses were for the use 
of workmen, and, doubtless for economy, they 
were arranged according to one plan; yet it may 
be assumed from that very fact that the plan 
was usual. It showed in the centre of the house 
a square living room with its clerestory. In this 
room was a large clay brazier for heating and an 
ablution slab for the ceremonial washing of 
hands and feet. The work of the succeeding 
year, 1922, was concentrated on the workmen's vil- 
lage, the main city, the river temple, and the 
precinct of the south pool. From this campaign 
was derived an excellent idea of a princely villa. 
About the time of this discovery, Petrie was do- 
ing interesting work a mile or so distant from 
the Royal Tombs at Abydos. Here it was found 
that each king had laid out a great square of 
graves about 240 x 400 feet. In this area were 
discovered some 600 graves in which was evi- 
dence of the practice of human sacrifice. Ap- 
parently, at the death of a potentate, court 
officials were buried alive with their master. 
One might imagine that such a custom must 
have had a depressing effect on the desire to 
hold office. The dates of the interments are 
ranged from the 3d to the 5th dynasty, that is to 
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say, 5437-5363 b.c. Among the objects found 
was an ivory comb of King Zet. Many bone 
arrow heads and neatly trimmed flints were re- 
covered. 

The most spectacular discovery since Theo- 
dore N. Davis’s finding of the tomb of Youa and 
Touya was the opening of the rockcut tomb of 
Tutankhamen (q.v.) by Lord Carnarvon and 
Howard Carter in the Valley of the Tombs of 
Kings at Luxor in 1922. Here below the tomb 
of Rameses VI was uncovered the opening of 
the tomb of this king. A flight of stairs led 
down to two rock-hewn chambers which were 
literally crammed with golden treasure. The in- 
trinsic value of the find, estimated at $40,000,— 
000, is astounding enough in itself. The tomb 
was a revelation of the luxurious life of an 
Egyptian king in the second millennium b.c. 
(e. 1350). Owing to differences between the 
Egyptian government and Mr. Carter, who car- 
ried on the work after the sudden death of 
Lord Carnarvon, the exploration of the tomb 
was interrupted, but work was resumed in 
1923, Every year since then has witnessed 
new finds of great importance. During the 
winter of 1927-28, the fourth and last chamber 
was opened. 

As far hack as 1911, the Archaeological Survey 
of Nubia showed a certain correlation of the 
culture of this land with that of early Egypt. 
So far as can be made out, the indigenous popu- 
lation of the Nile Valley was closely related to 
this Nubian stock. In the course of time, this 
primitive civilization was overrun by the inva- 
sion of a race which seems to have come in from 
Asia and to have begun this dynastic history of 
Egypt. As if in retribution, this Nubian stock 
appears to have returned, at a much later date, 
to its ancient dominion of the Nile Valley. This 
is borne out by the results of the expedition sent 
to Nubia in 1921 by Harvard University and the 
Boston Museum of Eine Arts. At Napata, the 
explorers euXamined royal cemeteries and at Nuri 
a group of pyramids belonging to kings and 
queens who lived in the years 660-250 B.C. Not 
the least interesting event was the uncovering 
of the burial chamber of Tihaqa, who is men- 
tioned in Isaiah. From the data collected by the 
expedition, it is fairly well established that this 
Etniopian people, of Libyan origin, entered the 
land about 900 b.c. and eventually became the 
conquerors of Egypt. 

Asia Minor, because of the operations of the 
War, vras a less profitable archseological field 
than Egypt. The Mesopotamian Valley became 
a seat of war and the great excavations inaugu- 
rated by the Germans at Babylon in the last 
years of the nineteenth century by Koldewey 
came to a close with the opening of hostilies. 
The resumption of archeeological work through- 
out this territory was tardy. In a measure, the 
delay was occasioned by the manifest hostility 
of the Turks toward Western people. In 1020 
the British Museum resumed its work at Car- 
chemish, which had ,heen interrupted in 1914. 
The efforts of the excavators were concentrated 
upon the site of the double ring of the city walls. 
On the land side, all the gates, the fortifications 
of the acropolis, and the great river wall were 
cleared out. On this site of Oarchemish were dis- 
covered a number of Hittite tombs and certain 
other archfieologieal material belonging to this 
race. All evidence illuminating this mysterious 
people is welcome, but in spite of attempts to 
show an Indo-European source for the race, re- 


sults at the end of this period had not been con- 
clusive. One particular bit of evidence for the 
story of prehistoric Greece at least is the dis- 
covery of an inscription vrhich records a treaty 
between a certain Hittite King and Atreus of 
Mycenjfi. Not only is this document important 
for establishing contact between the Greek main- 
land and the coast of Asia Minor, but also it 
strengthens the value of Homer as a historical 
document. Work at Nippur produced new tab- 
lets narrating the stories of the creation and the 
deluge. With amazing rapidity, the earl.y his- 
tory of Mesopotamia is being revealed by finds at 
Kish and Ur. In the latter place, among the 
most remarkable finds were those of the year 
1928 which brought to light the grave of the 
King and his Queen Shib-ad. The amount of 
gold treasure found in this latter’s tomb speaks 
vividly of the luxury in Ur in the fourth millen- 
nium B.a Moving westward into Palestine, the 
diggings of the English at Bethshemish threw 
some light on the origin of the Philistines, who 
appear to have been a people penetrating from 
the Mediterranean area. 

The establishment of the American School at 
Jerusalem has produced results which help to 
clear up the early history of this part of Pales- 
tine. Much of this work has centred in Jerusa- 
lem itself. 

Greece was the scene of renewed archaiological 
activity at the close of the War, as well as 
the islands of the .^gean, and the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean. In 1922 the American 
School of Classical Studies, in association with 
the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University, 
began explorations at Rhodes. At Colophon, the 
French had been engaged in excavating. At the 
latter place evidences of geometric culture, prob- 
ably of the sixth century, were discovered, and 
at one place a Mycenaean beehive tomb was 
found, which shows that about 1000 b.c. the 
culture of Ionia was about the same as that of 
the uEgean and the Greek mainland. As in 
Egypt, considerable of the archaeological work in 
Greece was connected with the problem of the 
prehistory of the country. For a long time it 
had been the concern of scholars to discover the 
source from which came the pre-Mycensean stock. 
As early as 1912, Wace and Thompson worked 
in Thessaly and were able to establish that, at 
least in that part of Greece, the inhabitants had 
penetrated into the peninsula from the North. 
In this early period, contact with the southern 
Mycena?an culture of the Mediterranean was not 
established until well on toward the close of 
the Bronze Age. This pro-Mycencean civilization 
was latterly given the somewhat vague name of 
Helladic. Tliat the people represented by this 
culture penetrated gradually southward until 
they oveiTan Greece is proved by Blegen’a dis- 
coveries at Korakou, not far from Corinth. 
From the evidence already accumulated it would 
appear that this Helladic culture represented 
what might be called the original civilization of 
the Greek mainland and that its creators con- 
tinued in control of the country until, fairly 
early in the second millennium before our era, the 
race represented so well in the remains in Crete 
and later at Tiryns and My cense invaded from 
the Mediterranean, and conquering the native 
stock, made themselves overlords and gave us 
what we call Mycensean culture. The use of 
the term Helladic indicates an effort to discover 
a name which will describe more accurately 
than Mycensean or Minoan that culture which in 
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the days of the florescence of Myceiiai, to use 
the words of one of its inventors, Dr. Blegen, ex- 
tended “from Thessaly to southern Laconia and 
from Thoricus to Pylos.” The name, as can be 
seen, is intended more closely to fit the breadth 
of culture which obtained in early Greece than 
any local or dynastic name could. This culture, 
or rather the period covered by this name, fol- 
lows upon the Neolithic Age in Greece. It is 
synonymous with the Age of Bronze. Its dates 
are about 2500 b.c. to 1200 b.c. Since it is a 
period in which dates are all too vague, it has 
been found convenient to divide it, as in Crete, 
into three divisions, known respectively as Early 
Helladic (2500-2000), Middle Helladie (2000- 
1600), and Late Helladic (1600-1150?). Late 
Helladic is meant to be synonymous with Myce- 
naean. This was the time when the power of 
Minoan Crete had extended northward and over- 
come the indigenous culture which, developing on 
the mainland, had stemmed from the North be- 
fore the coming of the .^gean folk. 

Wace, who had previously worked in Thessaly, 
showed by work at Mycense that this place was 
already inhabited at the close of the Neolithic 
Age and became a flourishing city aliout 2000- 
1600 B.c. He discovered that the famous cir- 
cle of graves within the Lion Gate belonged to 
this time. His examination of the palace made 
it clear that the structure was much more elab- 
orate than had previously been believed. It ap- 
peared that, after Cnossus fell, the city was 
fortified by a wall which was also carried 
around the famous circle of graves. At that 
time, the ground was leveled, the circle of slabs 
erected, and new gravestones put in place to 
mark the site of the original burials. These 
tombs belong to an earlier dynasty than that 
represented by the beehive tombs. To ret urn to 
the palace, Wace found that the structure, which 
dates 1400-1100 B.O., is of the megaron type. 
Under it were traces of first or second Late Hel- 
ladic culture (1600-1400). To this latter time 
belong the circle of graves which continued in 
use until 1400 B.c. Under the present palace 
remains were those of an earlier palace dating 
about 2200-1800 b.c. This structure, older than 
the palace at Tiryns, was later replaced by one 
belonging to the first Late Helladic period, and 
that in turn by one much larger. This one 
recalls the building at Cnossus and helps to 
show the relationship of this culture with that 
of Crete. The accumulated evidence makes it 
clear that the earliest settlement on the site 
goes back to the beginnings of the Bronze Age. 
The place became important in the period reach- 
ing from 1800 to 1600 B.C. By^ the year 1300, 
Mycen© had become the chief city of that part 
of Greece and so continued until the coming of 
the Dorians. 

The most recent contribution of importance is 
the excavation of the site of Olynthus by Dr. 
Robinson of Johns Hopkins University. Much 
light has been thrown on Greek history of the 
fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 

At Carthage, notable work was done by the 
French, who excavated two Punic temples and 
a Punic acropolis dating about 700 b.c. Near 
the Punic parts of the city was discovered to 
temple of Tanit in the midst of a field which 
was practically covered with votive inscriptions 
set np in her honor and to Baal Ammon. Un- 
der these inscriptions was uncovered a bed of 
urns containing the bones of birds and sheep 
as well as those of a few children. In to 
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deepest stratum, third from the top, many iars 
■were found containing the bones of children 
whose ages ranged from four months to twelve 
years, grim evidence of the human sacrifice prac- 
ticed in the name of the goddess Tanit. The 
date of these remains is about 800 b.c. So 
far as can be made out, Carthage was a flourish- 
ing Egyptian colony at the time Dido was sup- 
posed to be building it. Egypt had established 
a settlement there some 500 years before the 
coming of the Phoenicians. 

One notable discovery was made in 1021, when 
an important hypogeum was located outside 
Porto Maggiore. The building dates from the 
end of the second or early in the third century 
of the Christian era. In the upper part is a 
sepulchral chamber down to which leads a stair- 
case that ends on a landing just outside the 
room. The main chamber is 15 x 17 feet and 
has a vaulted roof vrith an opening for light in 
the middle. Besides the tw’o main rooms, there 
are several galleries. After the close of the 
War, excavations were pushed at Ostia and 
Pompeii. In addition to this, many smaller, un- 
important places had been more or less spasmodi- 
cally dug. Possibly the most interesting work 
was in connection with the excavations at Pom- 
peii, where not only much interesting material 
was actually recovered but much that would 
otherwise have been lost was saved by the skill- 
ful use of plaster poured into the natural molds 
made by the volcanic deposit on the various ob- 
jects covered by it. In this way, it was possible 
to restore the appearance of such things as house 
doors, even to the bronze hinges, the nails, and 
the very grain of the wood. The same care was 
displayed in the reconstruction of houses, with 
the result that in several places it was jpossihle 
to reconstruct the overhanging balconies and 
the window frames of the fronts of houses in 
such a way that much of the original appearance 
of the street was obtained. At Syracuse, ex- 
cavations were conducted on the site of the 
temple of Athene. Under the foundations of the 
building, the Italians discovered traces of pre- 
Hellenic settlement. These remains were suc- 
ceeded by early colonial Greek remains. 

Of late, Italy has come back with enormous 
enthusiasm to archoeological work. The most 
impressive undertaking is the clearing of the site 
of Herculaneum, which because of the great 
depth of deposit, is most arduous. The draining 
of Lake Nemi undertaken to recover the pleasure 
ships sunk there is another engineering feat to 
the credit of the Italians. In Spain, Prance, Eng- 
land, and Germany, discoveries of minor impor- 
tance have been made from time to time, usually 
unpremeditatedly. See Ethnology. 

ARCHER, Gleason Leonard (1880- ). 

An American lawyer, educator, and author, born 
at Great Pond, Me., and educated at Boston Uni- 
versity and the university law department 
(LL.B., 1906). He was admitted to the Massa- 
diusetts bar in 1900; in the same year, he 
founded the Sujffolk Law School and became dean 
and treasurer. He was appointed chief arbitra- 
tor by the State of Massachusetts in the Spring- 
field street railway dispute of 1914. In 1926 
Atlanta Law School, Atlanta, Ga., conferred an 
honorary LL.D. upon him. He is author of 
Law Office and Court Procedure (1910), Ethical 
Obligations of the Lawyer (1910) ; Law of Conr 
tracts (1911); Load of Agency (1916); Law of 
Torts (1916); Equity and Trusts (1918); haw 
of Evidence (1919); Introduction to the Study 
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of Law (1919) ; Building a School (1919) ; The 
Law of Beal Property (1923) ; Criminal Law 
(1923) ; WilU and Prolate (1925) and The Jm- 
poBsille Task (1926). 

ARCHER, William (1856-1924). An Eng- 
lish dramatic critic ( see V^l. II ) . Shortly before 
his death, Mr. Archer ventured into play writ- 
ing. War is War appeared in 1919, The Oreen 
Goddess in 1921, and The Old Drama and the 
New in 1923. His plays are considered rela- 
tively of much less importance than his critical 
work. 

ARCHIBALD, Raymond Clake (1875- ). 

An American professor of mathematics and au- 
thor, born in Colchester County, N. S., and edu- 
cated at the University of Mount Allison, N. B., 
Harvard University, the University of Berlin, 
the University of Strassburg, the Sorbonne, and 
the University of Rome. He began his career in 
Canada as professor of mathematics at Mount 
Allison Ladies’ College and Acadia University, 
and in 1908 was called to Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. He was promoted to professor 
in 1923. He was elected member of the Council 
of the American Mathematical Society in 1918, 
and librarian in 1921. In 1922 Professor Archi- 
bald became president and in 1923 trustee of the 
Mathematical Association of America. In 1922 
the University of Padua conferred on him the 
honorary title of doctor. Besides contributing ex- 
tensively to mathematical journals and reviews 
in Europe and America, he is author of The 
Cardioid and Some of Its Belated Curves 
(1900) ; A Bibliography of the Life and Works 
of Simon Newcomb (1905 and 1924) ; Carlyle^s 
First Love, Margaret Gordon, Lady Bannerman 
(1910); Mathematical Instruction in France 
(1910) ; Euclid^ s Book on Divisions of Figures 
with a Restoration (1916); The Training of 
Teachers of Mathematics for the Seoonda/ry 
Schools of the Countries Represented in the In- 
ternational Commission on the Teaching of 
Mathematics U918) ; Benjamin Peirce, 1809- 
1880 (1925); and Bibliography of Egyptian 
Mathematics (1927). He was editor of the Bul- 
letin of the American Mathematical Society, 
1914-20, and of the American Mathematical 
Monthly, 1917-18, and editor-in-chief of the lat- 
ter, 1919-21. He became associate editor of 
Revue Simestrielle des Publications Mathimor 
tiques in 1921, and of Isis in 1924. 

ARCHIPENKO, Aleksandr Porfieievich 
( 1887- ) . A Russian sculptor, esteemed the 

foremost of radical modernists. He was horn at 
Kiev, studied two years at the Moscow^ Art 
School, and went to Paris at 20. He was influ- 
enced by the Byzantine art of his native land, the 
monumental sculpture of Egypt and archaic 
Greece, the Gothic, which he studied in the 
Louvre, and Central American carvings. Reject- 
ing Cubism, he aimed to achieve pure, abstract 
sculpture independent of natural form. His fig- 
ures were slender and rhythmic, the heads un- 
finished and small. One of his innovations was to 
hollow out the parts of the figure he wished to 
emphasize, which the imagination, of the specta- 
tor was expected to fill; another was *'sculj)to- 
paintings” in which wood, metals, and papier- 
mach4 were combined in decorative panels. His 
school at Paris was dispersed by the World War 
during which he worked at Nice. In 1921 he re- 
moved to Berlin, where he established an impor- 
tant school, and in 1924 to the United States. He 
is represented in many Continental museums, in- 
cluding Berlin, Vienna, Frankfort, and Rotter- 


dam, Nisaka in Japan, and the Societe Anonyme 
in New York. Consult his biography by Hans 
Hildebrandt (Berlin, 1923). 

ARCHITECTS, The American Institute of. 
The national organization of the American archi- 
tectural profession. Delegates from the chapters 
(which numbered 58 in 1928) assembled in an- 
nual convention constitute the highest authority 
in the organization and elect the officers and di- 
rectors and determine all policies of the Insti- 
tute in professional matters. The Institute was 
founded to organize and unite in fellowship the 
architects of the United States, to promote the 
aesthetic, scientific, and practical efficiency of the 
profession, and to spread an understanding of 
art and service among the people. Its activities 
include efforts to improve and extend architec- 
tural education in universities and in the lower 
schools; it sponsors and works for proper laws 
for the registration of architects in various 
states; and maintains a public information serv- 
ice to give the prospective builder the financial 
as well as the aesthetic service of the architect. 
The sixty-first annual convention was held in 
1928, at which time the Board of Directors re- 
ported that Maurice Chauchon, of Paris, was in 
the United States to study, as the second ap- 
pointee of the association under the conditions of 
the French Traveling Fellowship, made possible 
through the gift of Julian Clarence Levi, of 
New York. 

The Institute, under the direction of its Com- 
mittee on the Plan of Washington and Environs, 
continued its campaign of urging upon Congress 
the desirability of effecting certain improvements 
to insure the future greatness of the national 
capital; the Committee on Education sponsored 
art courses given under a grant of the Carnegie 
Corporation, by which the Institute received 
$10,000, making it possible for the committee in 
1928 to invite 20 colleges to send their best art 
teachers to take an intensive course in the fine 
arts at the Fogg Museum at Harvard University, 
These instructors, in turn, were to reproduce 
such instruction for their students during the 
following year, in an effort to educate the public 
to a more intelligent interest in, and knowledge 
and appreciation of, architecture and the other 
fine arts. An annual feature of the national con- 
vention, in addition to the reports of the various 
committees, was the numerous lectures and ad- 
dresses on architecture and related subjects. An 
important phase of the Institute’s work was the 
attention it gave to the development of a plan 
to bring about working collaboration between the 
architect, the landscape architect, the painter, 
the sculptor, and the craftsman. 

By 1928, more than 3000 of the 10,000 prac- 
ticing architects in the United States were mem- 
bers of the Institute; the initiation fee was 
raised from $20 to $25 in 1927, which was in ad- 
dition to the yearly membership fee of $25. In 
1928 the endowment fund of the Institute 
amounted to approximately $75,000, the income 
from which was devoted to the maintenance of 
The Octagon House in Washington; the property 
and funds totaled $338,625.87, of which $46,- 
176.1G belonged to the Waid Education Fund, the 
income being used to defray expenses of lecturers 
sent out to various States and to preparatory 
schools. The headquarters of the Institute are 
at The Octagon, Washington, D.C. Next to 
Mount Vernon and Monticello, The Octagon is 
probably the finest of the old colonial nomes 
near Washington having historical significance. 
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It was designed by William Thornton, an emi- 
nent architect, and built in 1798 for Colonel Wil- 
liam Tayloe; after the burning of the White 
House in 1814, it was occupied by President 
Madison and his wife, Dolly Madison, during 
1814 and 1815, while the White House was being 
restored. The Treaty of Ghent which concluded 
the War of 1812 was ratified by President Madi- 
son in the Round Room of The Octagon on Feb. 
17, 1816. 

ARCHITECTURE. All over the world, the 
last few years have witnessed vital and deep- 
seated changes in architectural thinking and 
criticism. They have been years, if not definitely 
of progress, at least of a movement toward nov- 
elty whose speed, in comparison with style 
changes of the past, is amazing. In nearly all 
the European countries, the most important ar- 
chitectural buildings since the World War have 
been built in some sort of what is loosely 
called ‘‘modernistic*' style ; that is, a style which 
as far as possible disregards past traditions and 
attempts to create in accordance with the me- 
chanical nature of modern materials and the 
technical and commercial basis of modern life. 

to about 1924, this movement had but little 
enect in America; but since the Exposition des 
Arts Decoratifs in Paris in 1925, there has oc- 
curred in the United States, also, a surprising 
swing to the left. At first, this movement was 
literary and commercial ; it was boomed in books 
and by certain large shops out to develop a new 
market. Yet it caught the popular fancy. “Mod- 
ernistic” interiors filled the decorating columns 
of Simday supplements. “Modernistic” stage sets 
decorated the most expensive reviews at the 
theatres; modernism grew fashionable. 

The effects of this were felt immediately 
throughout the architectural world, and even the 
usually conservative architectural press first 
grew tolerant and then in large part wildly, and 
rather non-critically, enthusiastic. Moreover, this 
movement came just it a. time when the public 
was becoming more and more architecturally 
conscious and being fed with an unprecedented 
number of popular books on architecture. Edwin 
Avery Park's Tfew Backgrounds for a New Age 
and the American publication of Le Corbusier's 
Towards a Ne^ Architecture are typical. Both 
of these works are obsessed with the^ idea of 
machinery and its effect upon modern life; both 
express the feeling that the great styles of the 
past have grown up in accordance with their own 
times and that twentieth-century inspiration 
from past styles is fundamentally illogical. 
Both are passionately sincere and underlying the 
(esthetics of both is the same rather bleak con- 
ception of beauty as the inevitable quality of 
something that works, expresses its working, and 
is easily and cheaply made, and is efficient. 

In all the countries of Europe and America, 
commercial pressure and this basic aesthetic 
premise have mingled to produce three different 
types of radical designers. The first are the pure 
logicians, who attempt to design a building as 
they would solve a mathematical theorem; they 
produce the architecture of science. Such are A 
and G. Perret in Paris, with their stark, con- 
crete churches, e.g., Notre Dame, at Rainey, 
1924; and in Germany, Walter Gropius, whose 
Bauhaus, at Dessau, 1926, is perhaps the most 
unmitigatedly mechanical of all modem build- 
ings. The second type consists of the pure rev- 
olutionists, who are against the past because it 
is the past and demand a style that is, above all 


else, new. It is this class of designers who first 
produced the art nouveau in France in the nine- 
ties. Its most characteristic modern exponents 
are to be found in America in some of the fol- 
low^ers of Louis Sullivan. In France, this move- 
ment has produced some of its most attractive 
work through the medium of such brilliant 
craftsmen as Brandt, in iron, and Ruhlman, in 
furniture. The third group consists of those who 
are “modernist” to be fashionable; this class em- 
braces that myriad legion of inadequate and 
worse craftsmen and artists who are born to 
follow and not to lead. 

In addition, there are, of course, the really 
creative designers who transcend all these classes 
and absorb and transmute into a new synthesis 
not only the science and the novelty but also 
all the tradition which is still alive. It is to such 
as these that vre must look for the creation of 
great architecture. 

The chief characteristics of modern architec- 
ture so created today may be summarized as 
follows : 

First, structural honesty. This implies a 
soundness of conception in the building as a 
whole, so that supporting members shall seem to 
support, etc. 

Second, regard for material. This means not 
only that materials shall be used in a manner 
conformable to their qualities but also an eager 
quest for the most perfect material for each use 
and a continual effort to get out of new ma- 
terials, frequently mechanically manufactured, 
the greatest possible decorative effect. The use 
of brickwork in much of the recent radical build- 
ing in Holland and Germany is characteristic. 

Third, independence. This quality means that 
the designer of a building should approach every 
problem in it unprejudiced by stylistic bias. It 
has led, among other things, to the development 
of vertical linos and the omission of cornices in 
American high buildings ahd, in Germany, to the 
nervous balancing of vertical lines and horizon- 
tal bands so characteristic of the work of Eric 
Mendelssohn. 

Fourth, novelty in decorative detail. It is in 
this matter that there is the greatest divergence 
of opinion. Naturalistic ornament is common, 
especially in America, as in the arcade of the 
New York Telephone Building, 1926, by Me- 
Renzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, now Voorhees, Gme- 
lin & Walker, or the bronze frieze of the Chanin 
Building, New York, by Sloan A Robertson, 
1929. 

There are other architects who believe that 
the only fit ornament for a mechanistic era is 
geometric. Chief among these are Buchman & 
Kahn, whose Number Two, Park Avenue, New 
York, 1927, is typical. There are others, still, 
who have devised a new category of forms, based 
largely upon Egyptian, Assyrian, and archaic 
Greek precedent, freely combined and readapted, 
or on stylized simplification of classic details. 
This, originally a peculiarly French idea, well 
illustrated in the iron work of Ferro-Brandt, in 
America has produced many of its most gracious 
manifestations, as in certain of the hanks of Den- 
nison & Hirons. 

United States. In the United States, it is 
natural that commercial buildings furnish the 
greatest number of examples of radical design, 
for they present the most modem type of prob- 
lem. The extent to which this radicalism reigns 
can best be judged by the enormous growth of 
new loft buildings west of Fifth Avenue in New 
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York, between 34th and o9th streets. Here, al- 
most without exception, every new building at- 
tempts novelty in design, largely following the 
example of the geometric modernism of Buch- 
man & Kahn. Strictly commercial, the steijped 
masses of these buildings, occupying the limits 
of space allowed by the zoning law, produce an 
effect of stark power; the ornament that deco- 
rates them, though almost always radical in 
type, is unimportant. The best of these modern 
loft and office buildings is Number Two Park 
Avenue, by Buchman & Kahn, 1927, particu- 
larly noteworthy on account of the daring use of 
color — ^reds and blues — at its top, and the vivid 
richness of its lobby, in which ornament, basi- 
cally geometric, though with occasional Assyrian 
and Egyptian touches, is used with the greatest 
imagination. 

Office buildings pure and simple, generally of 
the skyscraper type, have felt the impact of com- 
mercial modernism somewhat less. Thus, the 
Tribune Building in Chicago, hy Howells & 
Hood, 1925, though typically modern in its gen- 
eral towered effect, has all of its detail in a flam- 
boyant late Gothic style, and even the American 
Hadiator Building, by Raymond Hood, 1924, 
though entirely novel in silhouette, in its use of 
black brick, and in the balance of color and gilt, 
nevertheless bases all of its decorative detail on 
the same type of late Gothic. 

The best of the modem office buildings accept 
the problem witli a deeper logic by applying to 
the ornament the same novelty that governs the 
general design. The New York Telephone Build- 
ing is typical of this synthesis. The lobby is 
particularly interesting because it shoTvs a rich- 
ness and warmth more associated with Renais- 
sance styles than with so-called modernism; 
it uses bronze, marbles, modeled plaster, 
and a richly painted ceiling in ways convinc- 
ing and imaginative. Yet despite the novelty 
of all its detail, its very warmth and richness 
are things which some doctrinaire modernists 
deplore. 

The Fisher Building, in Detroit, hy Albert 
Kahn, 1928, is another beautiful example of a 
modern problem, treated frankly, richly, and 
with a distinct sense of monumentality. Its 
piled up masses, broken into long, vertical bands 
of light and shade, have power and beauty, quite 
unconnected with their style. Somewhat similarly 
free, though treated in a different manner, is the 
American Insurance Union Citadel, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, by C. Howard Crane, and Kiehler & 
Dore, Associated, 1927, noteworthy on account 
of its slim grace and rather strange, domical 
top. 

Quite different, and expressive of the neo- 
classic type of decorative detail, is the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance building, at Philadelphia, 
by Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, with sculpture 
by Lee Lawrie, 1927. This is a long, com- 
paratively low building, whose parts have been 
reduced to such simplicity that real monumen- 
tality results, and the sculpture is fresh, archi- 
tectural, and dignified. Particularly interesting 
is the balance of stone pier and cast metal win- 
dow spandrils. Again, however imaginative arid 
novel in conception and detail, it is a building 
which no thoroughgoing doctrinaire modernist 
would admire, as its use of stone and occasional 
arched forms would be considered contrary to 
the essence of steel structure. It is all a question 
of where the line is to be drawn and whether 
imaginative creation of architectural forms is to 


be limited by mathematical theories strangely 
similar to the ethical theorizing of Ruskin, 
eighty years ago. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Building, at Springfield, Mass., by Kirkham & 
Parlett, 1927, and the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Building, Kansas City, by Wight & 
Wight, 1925, both are spreading, low buildings 
in which no trace of modernism has entered; 
the first is modified colonial, the other is pure 
Greek revival. Other important office buildings, 
worthy of note, are the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company’s building, St. Louis, by Mauran, 
Russell & Crowell, 1924; the addition to R. H. 
Macy & Co., New York, by Robert D. Kohn, 
1924; and the exquisitely simple and refined Ala- 
bama Light and Power Company’s building, 
Birmingham, by Warren, Knight & Davis, 1927 
— all in various types of freely novel detail. 
The last is unusually significant in the manner 
in which it is handled; its straightforward sim- 
plicity of line and mass is so quiet and unassum- 
ing that there is^ no unpleasant obtrusion of 
structural necessities, no effort to be theoretical. 
It is thus another example of those buildings 
which, although true to structure and true to 
their time, nevertheless do not force their date 
upon one. They are bigger than any one passing 
fashion. 

There is no such pressure toward novelty in 
monumental and public buildings, for in them 
there is no such definite change in materials and 
requirements. Tims, there seems little that is 
inconsistent in such a building as the Detroit 
Museum of Fine Arts, by Paul Cret and Zant- 
zinger, Borie & Medary, Associated, 1927, with 
its quiet and restrained classic beauty, and the 
Pasadena Public Library, by Myron Hunt and 
H. 0. Chambers, 1927, with its refined, early 
baroque playfulness. The Municipal Auditorium 
of San Antonio, Texas, by Ayres, Ayres, Willis 
& Jackson, 1928, carries its Spanish Renais- 
sance dress becomingly. In the Los Angeles City 
Hall, by Austin, Parkinson & Martin, 1928, 
just as the problem was a new one, due to the 
necessity of many floors of offices, so the solu- 
tion was more fresh, and the detail, though bas- 
ically classic, with occasional Romanesque and 
Byzantine touches, more novel and less academic. 
The continuing work on the Nebraska State 
Capitol at Lincoln, originally designed by the 
late Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue, and carried on 
by Mayers, Brust & Phillip, the Goodhue As- 
sociates, preserves vigor, novelty, daring fresh- 
ness,^ and yet basic classicism. With unusual 
foresight, the authorities in charge have carried 
on the undertaking slowly and refused to yield 
to pressure to have the building completed more 
rapidly and more cheaply. As a result, there is 
year by year growing, in Lincoln, the most sig- 
nificant public building built during the last 
few years in America. The decorative floors and 
ceilings, largely the work of Hildreth M4i6re, are 
beautiful, integral parts of the whole scheme. 
Distinguished by a similar directness, although 
less simply powerful in conception, is the Los 
Angeles Public Library, also designed by the 
late B. G. Goodhue, 1925, whose chief character- 
istic is the brilliant manner in which, through- 
out the interior, the structural elements are al- 
lowed, themselves, to form the essence of the 
decorative scheme. 

The style variation ,in commemorative monu- 
ments has been tremendous. Thus, the Kansas 
City War Memorial,. 1920, and the New Britain, 
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Conn., War Memorial, 1928, both by H. Van Buren 
Magonigle, are handled with detail that is fresh 
and unconventional. In both, the main feature 
is a shatt and the main aim to produce simply 
an impression of rather restrained emotionalism. 
In the Nashville, Tenn., War Memorial, by Ed- 
ward Dougherty and ^IcKim, Mead & White, 
Associated, 1927, and the Harding Memorial at 
Marion, Ohio, by Henry Hornliostel and Eric 
Fisher Wood, 1928, the style is academic, in 
both cases Greek Doric, and the effect more cold. 
The smaller memorials, of which the Virginia 
War Memorial at Richmond, by Paul Cret and 
Marcellus E. Wright, 1925, is typical, run the 
whole gamut between. 

Educational work continues, in the main, con- 
ventional. Thus, the Lawyer’s Club at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, by York & Sawyer, 1924, 
is in the popular collegiate Gothic; the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, by 
McKim, Mead & White, 1927, is a scholarly, 
colonial group, with rather more than the usual 
imagination and charm in its composition; and 
much new work at the University of Illinois, by 
James M. White and Charles A. Platt, is Geor- 
gian in inspiration. 

The great number of schools that have been 
built all over the United States are, unfortu- 
nately, rarely distinguished. More and more, 
the necessity for great size, low cost, and enor- 
mous window areas has tended to develop a 
school of almost factory type, particularly com- 
mon in the Middle West. That this development 
is not necessary is evidenced by many noteworthy 
exceptions, such as several public schools in 
Yonkers, N. Y., by Howard Chamberlain, treated 
in a modified colonial; the one-storied schools of 
California, by Alison & Alison and others; and 
the parochial school of Sts. Simon and Jude in 
Brooklyn, by McGill & Hamlin, in an unconven- 
tional style of Romanesque derivation. 

The most remarkable of recent scliool groups 
is the Cranbrook School, Cranbrook, Mich., by 
Eliel Saarinen, 1928. In this work the restraint 
and imagination of its designer — ^famous for his 
railway station in Helsingfors, Finland, as well 
as for his daring second prize design in the 
Chicago Tribune competition in 1924— is beau- 
tifully expressed. At first glance, simple, 
straightforward, and unassuming, these build- 
ings reveal themselves, on closer scrutiny, to be 
full of the most subtle handling of materials and 
touches of ornament, fresh and imaginative. 

A remarkable ^roup whose purpose is at least 
partially educational is the Columbia-Preshy- 
terian Medical Center, in New York, by James 
Gambrel Rogers, 1928. Here, the most efficient 
relationship of parts has been allowed to dictate 
the plan and the necessity for great height, be- 
cause of limited area, has forced this complex 
plan into tall, deeply shadowed, masses of great 
power. Its beauty is thus the product of inherent 
conditions. The whole group, because of its 
basic acceptance of the conditions of modem life, 
and its careful arrangement of all of those facili- 
ties which modem science has produced, is des- 
tined to wield a large influence in the future. 

The largest ecclesiastical undertaking of the 
ast few years has been the work on the Cathe- 
ral of St, John the Divine in New York, by R. 
A. Cram, This includes almost the entire nave, 
the beginning of the west front, the foundations 
of the north transept, and the completion of the 
baptistry. It is too early to judge the final ap- 
pearace of the nave, but the baptistry, full of 


strong Spanish influence, has a great sense of 
richness and beauty in its interlaced vaulting 
ribs and the great polychromed shields around 
the wails. Another important work of R. A. 
Cram is the Princeton Chapel, 1928, In this, as 
in the Cathedral, the inspiration is that of me- 
diseval Gothic, It is all scholarly work, at times 
beautiful in proportion and detail, at times 
strangely cold and bookish. 

Quite difierent in character are various at- 
tempts that have been made in the use of rein- 
forced concrete in church design. The most or- 
nate and ambitious of these is the National 
Shrine of the Sacred Heart in Washington, by 
Murphy & Olmstead, 1926. In this, ^ not only 
are the main structural elements of concrete, but 
also all the Byzantinesque ornament, in which 
there is a rich and original use of color, pro- 
duced by ingredients incorporated into the mate- 
rial itself. Much simpler is the impressive Cathe- 
dral of St. John, in Los Angeles, by Pierpont 
& Walter S. Davis, 1926. In this, the form 
marks give texture to the simple walla, and the 
ornament is carefully concentrated. The effect is 
impressive out of all proportion to the size and 
expenditure. Its simplicity forms a direct con- 
trast to the complex Gothic of the Riverside 
Church, New York, by Henry C. Pelton and 
Allen & Collens, Associated. The enormous 
complexity and strange shapes of the steel work 
of this building, necessary to carry the Gothic 
forma adopted, are almost a perfect reductio ad 
ahsurdiim of the attempt to combine twentieth 
century structural systems with thirteenth cen- 
tury architectural detail. It is probably some 
factor of this kind which makes so many of the 
small churches more effective than the large and 
monumental types, for in these smaller build- 
ings, there is no such temptation to falsify, and 
the stringent need for economy that is so fre- 
quently present, thus itself becomes a benefit. 

In housing, both in the city and in the coun- 
try* style changes are much less evident than 
in the larger buildings. Here and there, the 
most radical design may appear, as, for instance 
in an apartment honse in Los Angeles, by R.‘ J. 
Neutra, 1928, which is frankly inspired by the 
ultra-radical work of Eric Mendelssohn in Ger- 
many, and in the quieter Peacock Apartments 
m Kansas City, by Borstrom & Brotts, or the 
interesting apartment hotel in Sixty-third Street, 
New York, by Henry Churchill and Herbert 
Lippmann. These are, however, exceptions ; else- 
where, conventionality reigns; the typical city 
apartment house has become a huge, rectangular 
box with many windows apd a rich doorway — 
type almost standardized, with details of all 
sorts and occasionally possessing the beauty of 
simplicity and pleasant texture. In the main, 
the tremendous flood of building of apartment 
houses and hotels that characterized the years 
from 1920 to 1927, produced little of outstand- 
ing architectural merit and almost nothing of 
peculiar novelty or interest. 

Occasional exceptions, such as Andrew J. 
Thomas’ great housing group on Hie Grand Con- 
course, New York, for the Rockefeller interests, 
only serve to make more obvious the average 
drab character of the product. Similarly, the 
construction of floods of speculative, small 
houses, particularly in Florida, and the suburbs 
of all the large cities, has produced results that 
are depressingly uninteresting and vai^ from 
the ill-considered boxes that cover sordid miles 
of Brooklyn and Queens in New York and the 
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suburbs of Detroit and Chicago, to the over- 
ornamented vulgarities of Florida and Holly- 
wood. 

Houses built for individual owners, on the 
other hand, are frequently of great distinction, 
although conservatism in style is general. The 
best of them have, however, escaped from the 
archa?ology that was general up to the time of 
the World War. More and more it is becoming 
unimportant whether a house is colonial or 
French or English; it is primarily just house. 
As in the case of churches, the smaller and less 
expensive houses are frequently more convincing 
and have more of that style which comes from 
consistency, than the larger and more expensive 
types. Particularly w'orthy of study, as showing 
this trend toward simplicity and directness, are 
the houses of William Forster, Peahody Wilson 
& Brown, and J. G. McKenzie Jr., around New 
York; by Mellor & Meigs, Carl Ziegler, Robert 
McGoodwin, and Edmund Gilchrist near Phila- 
delphia; and in southern California, by Donald 
McMurray, Reginald Johnson, and George W. 
Smith. The colonial adaptations of R. H. Dana, 
Jr., in Connecticut, are also admirable in their 
preservation of the simple and unsophisticated 
charm of the early buildings. 

The most remarkable of all the recent houses 
in America are those of Frank Lloyd Wright, 
near Los Angeles. In these, there has been de- 
veloped a new system of construction by means 
of pre-cast concrete tiles, set with reinforcing 
bars in the joints between them. By varying 
patterns upon these tiles, and by the contrast 
of plain and decorated units, walls of extraor- 
dinary interest are produced. Moreover, the 
houses are planned and composed with that un- 
conventional genius so characteristic of their 
designer. In these houses, he seems, for the first 
time, to have achieved a material exactly suited 
to his continually growing skill. These most 
recent works of his lack the harshness and some 
of the mannered peculiarities of his earlier work, 
and are, nevertheless, instinct with vivid life. 
The true fire of creation has produced them ; new 
materials put together by a great architect have 
produced a beauty that is new in the world. 

Great Brita^, Here, also, the fl x of archi- 
tectural taste is evident. Three influences are 
dominant in the urban work — ^the heavy baroque 
classicism of the early twentieth century, repre- 
sented by many shops and office buildings on 
Regent and Oxford streets, London, in which the 
effort seems to be to crowd into one facade the 
greatest possible number of rustications, ‘^cheese 
box*’ columns, broken pediments, cornices, and 
other classic enrichments; the influence of the 
more sober type of American monumental classi- 
cism, as illustrated in the Southport War Me- 
morial, by Grayson & Barnish and A. L. Mc- 
Millan, Associated, 1924; and particularly in the 
last three years, direct radical influence from 
the Continent, especially from Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, and Austria, as illustrated in the house 
"New Ways” in Northampton, designed by 
Behrens of Vienna, 1926. 

All of these influences tend to merge with the 
characteristic English love of heavy scale and 
ornamental detail and richness of surface tex- 
ture. ^ A typical example of this merging is 
Adelaide House (an office building) in London, 
by Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., 1925. Britannic 
House (an office building), by Sir Edward Lut- 
yens,^ R.A*, 1925, shows lie more Roman and 
classical phase of the movement; the Under- 


ground Electric Railway office building, London, 
by Adams, Holden & Pearson, 1927, with its 
receding masses shows strong American influence. 

In ecclesiastical work, an entirely different de- 
velopment is going on, based upon daring sim- 
plifications of originally Gothic ideals of height 
and structural expression. It is a development 
apparently little affected by passing style fash- 
ions and produces, therefore, work direct, sim- 
ple, dignified, and emotionally sound. The 
greatest monument of this movement is the com- 
pletion of the choir and transepts of Liverpool 
Cathedral, by Sir G. G. Scott, 1924, whose lavish 
and rather sombre Gothic strikes a note of power 
that is new in Gothic building. Characteristic 
of the smaller churches, in which ornament is 
almost eliminated, and the simple masses al- 
lowed to speak for themselves, are those of St. 
Alphage at Hendon and the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Michael at Ashford, the former 
by Nicholas Dixon-Spain, 1928, and the latter 
by Sir G. G. Scott, 1928. 

In educational work, the Sutton Valence 
school in Kent, by Adams, Holden So Pearson, 
1926, shows a simplicity of scheme and a direct- 
ness of treatment similar to the ecclesiastical 
work. The war memorial chapel of Charter- 
house School, by Sir G. G. Scott, 1927, is in a 
modernized Gothic. On the other hand, Ash- 
burne Hall at the University of Manchester, by 
Thomas Worthington So Sons, 1925, and the im- 
pressive new group of college buildings at Bris- 
tol, by Oatley So Lawrence, 1925, both are closer 
to past tradition; the latter particularly interest- 
ing in its rich, Tudor Gothic treatment. Tlie war 
memorial cloisters at Winchester School, by Sir 
Herbert Baker, 1924, are full of dignified charm 
and typically English twentieth-century freedom, 

Fr^ce. The Paris Exposition des Arts D6- 
coratifs in 1926 was of tremendous importance, 
not only to France hut also to the rest of the 
world. It brought into one focus all of the 
struggling radical design movements of Europe. 
Their combined effect produced eager excitement 
that radiated its influence far and wide. Since 
its occurrence, almost no architecture has been 
built in France uncolored by its shadow. With 
the customary French love of critical logic, the 
movement toward modernism in France has re- 
ceived extended critical examination and France, 
par excellence, has become the centre of the in- 
tellectualizing tyjje of radical designers — ^the 
architects who design from theories, rather than 
from creative imagination, and trust that beauty 
will follow as inevitably as the correct mathe- 
matical answer follows from a geometric 
theorem. The square, uncompromising boxes of 
Jeanneret and Mallet-Stephens and the stark, 
harsh shapes of the Perrets are the result. But 
France also has always been the home of a strong 
and vital architectural tradition, as well as 
the continuing idea of beauty in exquisite and 
imaginative craftsmanship. In the best mod- 
em work, these two elements mitigate the stark- 
ness of purely intellectual designing. Thus, such 
^urches as St. Louis at Vincennes, by Droz & 
Marrast, 1924, with great intersecting concrete 
arches and rich color decoration, are creations of 
valid beauty, and the great casino at Evian, 
by J. Hebrard, 1928, the country club, La Festa, 
at Monte Carlo by C, Letrosne, 1928, and the 
Municipal Stadium at Lyon, by Tony Gamier, 
1926, despite the radical character of their de- 
tail are all in the best vein of traditional French 
design. 
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A similar imaginative freedom is visible in 
the Hotel de Tlntranaigeant at Paris by P. 
Sardou, 192t5, and in the alterations of the Gal- 
leries Lafayette, by F. Chanat, 1927. Such 
small shops as the food shop Corcellen and that 
of Roger & Gallet, both by M. Marrast, 1924, 
continue the tradition of exquisite combination 
of rich materials. Similarly, the theatre of the 
Michodiere, by Bluysen, 1927, and the Moulin 
Rouge, by Thiers, Forest & Nibodeau, 1925, both 
continue the tradition of lavish entertainment 
halls characteristically Parisian. The Salle 
Pleyel, by Auburtin, Grasset & Mathon, 1928, 
combines one enormous concert hall and two 
smaller recital halls in a plan of great brilliance. 
The exterior, with its great rectangular windows 
and octagonal openings above, is a lovely com- 
position of unforced novelty. The interior of 
the great hall, with its sweeping, curved lines, 
has aroused much discussion. It is a form 
basically without scale, and even the lovely 
frieze around the bottom, by Jaulmes, cannot 
swing the vast, egg-shaped interior. 

The contributions of France to the world-wide 
change in taste have been enormous; first of 
all, through the development of a theoretical, 
critical basis, and secondly, through the con- 
tinued excellence of its decorative craftsmen, 
that make its metal work, its furniture, and its 
textiles an inspiration to all the world. In 
addition, the close connection of sculpture and 
architecture remains a dominant element, as in 
the monument of the heroes of the Dixmude, by 
Roux Spitz, 1925. 

Germany and Austria. It is in Germany 
and in Austria that the sway of this new type of 
design is most complete, perhaps because the 
overturn, due to the War, was there most deeply 
felt. Up to the time of the War, German archi- 
tecture was largely controlled by court taste; 
since the War, it is basically industrial and fi- 
nancial. This has meant that the problems 
faced are new problems and the style most fitted 
to them, a new style. In factorj^ design, for in- 
stance, Germany has led the world, and the idea 
of putting all the varied buildings of a modern, 
industrial plant into one architectural composi- 
tion, with creative beauty as well as engineering 
efficiency, is purely a German idea. The hat 
factory of Steinberg, Hermann & Co., near Ber- 
lin, by Eric Mendelssohn, 1923, is typical, with 
its spacious cool interiors and its central build- 
ing that distantly recalls the shape of a felt 
hat. Even more interesting is the factory lay- 
out for the manufacture of gasoline motors de- 
signed by Walter Gropius for the Industrial Ex- 
position at Cologne as long ago as 1914; a more 
conventionally detailed, but equally boldly^ con- 
ceived, scheme is the bindery of the Ullatein A. 
G. at Tempelhof, Berlin, by E. C. Schmohl, 1927. 
The simplicity of Emil Fahrenkamp’s storage 
w^arehouse at Nureraburg, 1924, has a remark- 
able, monumental character. In none of these 
cases, as too often in America, is a head office 
building made architecture, with the rest of the 
group sprawling thoughtlessly behind,^ but the 
whole is organized into one testhetic unit. Even 
mine heads are similarly organized into archi- 
tecture, as in the Koenigsbom Mine at Unna, 
by Alfred Fischer, 1024. 

A similar novelty controls the commercial 
work. In Hamburg, the usual exterior mate- 
rial, brick, has been allowed to dictate exterior 
detail; the result is such interesting, if eccen- 
tric, forms as those of the Chilehaus, by Fritz 


Hoeger, 1924. or his cigarette facto^ at Wands- 
bek, 1927. Elsewhere, a more radical tendency 
is evident in the sharp balance of vertical and 
horizontal lines, with little or no ornament, as 
in the Stuttgart shop by Eric Mendelssohn, 
1928, or in the high building in Cologne by J. 
Koerfer, 1925. 

In work of a more monumental chaiacter, 
there is naturally greater restraint and fre- 
quently a distinct element of nationalistic tradi- 
tion. Thus, several recent Bavarian post offices 
— ^Kirchenlamiz, by Erhard; Schaftlach, by 
Holzdammer ; and Mainburg, by Grimm, all 1927, 
while without archseological copying, use the 
traditional Bavarian steep roofs, and the Finance 
Ministry Building at Breslau, by Allescher, 
1928, is distinctly neo-baroque in character. The 
Stuttgart railway station by Bonatz & Scholer, 
1913-1927, is a remarkably dignified example of 
monumental design without definite stylistic de- 
tail. A somewhat similar attempt to achieve 
monumental effect, without classic detail, char- 
acterizes the buildings of several of the exposi- 
tions that have been held annually in Germany. 
The permanent brick buildings of the Dusseldorf 
Exposition, 1926, by W. Kreis, are particularly 
successful; the Planetarium, with its dome top 
and deeply projecting buttresses, is one of the 
most effective examples of its type that has yet 
been built. The Tannenberg War Memorial at 
Hohenstein, by Walter and Kreuger, 1927, pro- 
duces its effect by stark size. The contrast be- 
tween this war memorial and such a pre-war 
monument as the Voelkerschlachts Denkmal at 
Leipzig, with its diabolic gigantism and bru- 
tally powerful figures, reveals the essential 
soundness of the newer work. 

It is, however, in the field of group housing 
that German design is preeminent. Each develop- 
ment is conceived as a whole with all the neces- 
sary play spaces and reserved areas as essential 
parts ; the widest variety of plan types is found, 
carefully considered from the point of view of 
picturesque appearance and variety, as well as 
sunlight and prevailing winds. The individual 
houses are frequently less attractive than the 
schemes as a whole; often the sterilizing touch 
of doctrinaire cubism is evident. In other cases, 
however, simple directness of design has pro- 
duced beauty, as in the housing group for the 
Berlin street railway employees at Tempelhof, 
by W. Borchard, 1924, or in a group of smaller 
houses, the development at Zehlendorf-West, by 
Mebes & Emmerich, 1924. 

Austria. It is also housing which forms the 
outstanding note of recent Austrian architecture. 
In this work, the influence of Josef Hoffman — 
one of the most brilliant of twentieth-century 
architects — ^is strong. Particularly noteworthy 
are large apartment-house groups in Vienna, in 
which free charm of layout and mateifial is com- 
bined with a distinct urban character. Such 
housing groups are more than mere machines for 
living; fliey become works of art. Of several 
groups, that at Fuchsenfeldhof, by Schmidt & 
Aichmeyer, 1926, may be cited as most perfectly 
combining traditional Viennese romanticism 
with twentieth-century economy. Of Hoffman's 
own work, the most characteristic was the Aus- 
trian Building at the Paris Exposition des Arts 
Ddcoratifs, 1925, with its fresh, refined, and del- 
icate use of large scaled, horizontal moldings. 

Italy. Architectural taste in Italy seems 
still chaotic; three different and conflicting tend- 
encies are at work — ^the ancient Roman, the 
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baroque, and the extremely revolutionary. The 
Italian Building, by Brasini, at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1925 was typical of this;^ a heavy 
modernism was imposed upon gigantic Roman 
details. Similarly, the Supercinema at Rome, 
by Poschiiii & "Spaccarelli, 1927, shows the 
same combination, while the apartment houses 
at hlilan, by Broglio, 1925, and the Ambassador 
Hotel in Rome, by Piacentini & Vogt, 1927, 
show the baioque influence dominant. The 
ultra-modern work is almost always harsh^ and 
bizarre, without either the theoretical basis of 
French cubism or the inventive charm of the 
best north European -work. 

Other Countries. If a similar general search 
for new forms expressive of modern life domi- 
nates architecture throughout Europe, different 
countries have found different individual expres- 
sions. Thus, in Holland, horizontal lines and 
horizontal projections dominate design and in- 
terestingly original combinations of reinforced 
concrete and brick are used. The influence of 
Jjrank Lloyd Wright is everywhere evident. 
Work is almost universally vital and imagina- 
tive, although frequently experimental and un- 
sure. Characteristic examples are apartment 
houses in Amsterdam, by P. Kramer and M. de 
Klerk, and especially the post-office building at 
Utredit, by J. Crouwel, Jr., 1926, remarkable 
for its use of hyperbolic arches in the main hall. 

In Scandinavia, the modernism is much col- 
ored by traditional late Renaissance classicism. 
Restraint and charm are the chief merits of this 
work. The concert hall and the Enskilda Bank, 
both in Stockholm and both by Ivor Tengbom, 
1926, are typical. Very characteristic, also, are 
numerous simple church buildings by Tengbom 
and others, that are picturesque, true to Scan- 
dinavian type, and yet stimulating in their fresh 
treatment of every form. 

Outside of Europe, the most important archi- 
tectural work not already noted is the gradual 
building of the new capital at Delhi, India, by 
Sir E. Lutyens and Sir H. Baker. This group 
is lavishly planned on a great monumental scale 
and daringly attempts to build an aesthetie har- 
mony by the combination of classic and native 
Indian forms. Particularly imaginative are the 
Secretariat buildings, under construction in 
1929; the legislative building, with its immense, 
circular colonnade, is both less daring in concep- 
tion and less interesting in mass. 

League of iHatioxxs. The drawings submitted 
in the League of Nations competition in 1927 
proved the chaos of architectural taste in Eu- 
rope. Every type of taste was represented, from 
the most severe classic through the wildest 
baroque, to uncompromising and doctrinaire mech- 
anism. As a first result, first prizes were dis- 
tributed broadcast, obviously with regard to po- 
litical sensibilities as much as architectural 
achievement. After further careful study of 
the prize winning designs, the committee finally 
decided to appoint, as architects, the Paris firm 
of N4not & Flegenheimer, whose design was 
one of the least radical in the competition, with 
a carefully studied plan, and a straightforward, 
classic style in the exterior. The choice of such 
a conservative design will be much criticized, 
but was undoubtedly the, safest decision ; to ex- 
periment at the cost of the League of Nations in 
buildings that should be the most dignified in the 
world and should stand for at least a century, 
would have been a dangerous course. 

ARCTIC REGION. See Folab Reseaboh. 


ARGENTINA 

ARGENTINA, ar'jen-te'na. A South Amer- 
ican republic lying on the eastern coast of the 
southern part of the continent, consisting of 14 
provinces, 10 territories, and one Federal dis- 
trict. Its area is 1,153,110 square miles and its 
population (Jan. 1, 1027), 10,648,814, as com- 
pared with the census figure of 1014 of 7,885,237. 
The populations of the larger cities^ were esti- 
mated thus in June 1027: Buenos Aires, 2,030,- 
765; Rosario, 410,000; C6rdoba, 200,000; La 
Plata, 169,000; Tuciirnaii, 122,000. Because of 
the annual return of Spanish and Italian labor- 
ers to their homes after the harvests, immigra- 
tion and emigration almost balanced, the num- 
bers in 1917 being 51,605 immigrants to 83,999 
emigrants; in 1019, 60,870 immigrants to 67,- 
710 emigrants; in 1920, 188,688 immigrants to 
148,907 emigrants; in 1926, 113,352 immigrants 
to 169,448 emigrants. Before the World War, 
non-Latin immigration amounted to only 13 per 
cent of the total. Since the War, this propor- 
tion has increased rapidly. It was 19.6 per cent 
in 1922, 25.2 per cent in 1923, and 30 per cent 
in 1926. The chief sources of the new immigra- 
tion are Poland, Russia, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Lithuania. 

Agriculture. Because of the virgin fertility 
of the soil, the food-crop harvests have >)een 
bountiful, with the result that Argentina in late 
years has led the world in the exportation of 
maize, as well as linseed, and stands next to the 
United States and Canada in the exportation of 
wheat. The danger of sapping the soil is al- 
ways real, and the Government is wisely apply- 
ing itself to teaching the advantages of a more 
varied husbandry and intensive cultivation. 
This fact, together with the higher prices dur- 
ing the War, resulted in an increasing applica- 
tion to cotton, tobacco, and sugar-cane culture. 
In July, 1928, the President of the Republie 
stated that the area planted to wheat, linseed, 
oats, barley, birdseed, and corn increased in 
1927-28 to 17,338,000 hectares, an area 623,600 
hectares larger than the plantings in the preced- 
ing year and 4,372,645 hectares greater than in 
1922. Exports of wheat, linseed, oats, barley, 
rye, and corn, which "were 9,373,040 tons in 1926, 
rose to 15,501,694 tons in 1927. 

The grazing industries of course stand next 
to agriculture in prominence. In 1920, the last 
year for which complete figures were available, 
there were 37,064,900 cattle (29,116,625 in 
1908); 9,432,400 horses (7,531,376 in 1908); 
912,800 asses and mules (750,125 in 1908) ; 36,- 
209,000 sheep (67,211,754 in 1908) ; 4,819,800 
goats (3,945,086 in 1908); 1,436,600 pigs (1,- 
403,501 in 1908). 

lidustry. By the latest industrial census, 
that of 1920, 48,779 factories, employing 410,201 
persons, with a capital of 1,787,662,000 pesos, 
were enumerated. The value of manufactured 
products was 1,861,789,710 pesos ($782,000,000). 
Tlie most important single industry was that of 
food production; 19,000 establishments were en- 
gaged in it. Packing plants, and meat refrigera- 
tion, flour-mills, creameries, and wool-washing 
plants were at the head. 

Mining. This industry has reached no great 
importance. Control of the mines is vested in 
the state and national governments, and conces- 
sions are strictly regulated. Petroleum is the 
most important of the products mined, the out- 
put in 1927 being 8,726,000 barrels. During the 
War, wolfram and mica were in considerable 
demand. 
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Commerce. The total foreign trade of Argen- 
tina in recent years is shown l)elow. The figures 
given represent the real, rather than the nomi- 
nal, value adopted for tariff purposes and are 
stated in gold pesos with a par value in United 
States money of 9G.5 cents per peso. In 1919 
the average exchange value of the gold peso was 
$.99; in 1920, $.907; in 1921, $.731, in 1922, 
$.818; in 1927, $ 9030. 


COMSIERCE 
(In Gold Pesos) 

Year 

Imports 

Exports 

1913 

496,230,000 

519,160,000 

1919 

655,772,000 

1,030,965,000 

1920 

934,968,000 

1,044,085,000 

1922 

686,000,000 

672,600 000 

1927 

856,804,000 

1,009,326,000 


The chief articles imported are textiles, iron and 
steel, glassware and crockery, foodstuffs, oils, 
chemicals, timber and wood, and coal. The ex- 
ports are chiefly foodstuffs, including wheat, 
corn, frozen beef and mutton, linseed, mdes and 
skins, wool and quebracho. The United States 
holds a commanding position in Argentina's im- 
port trade, while the United Kingdom is the best 
customer for Argentine exports. The trade with 
the more important countries for 1913 and 1926, 
the latest year for which details were available, 
are given in thousands of dollars. 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
{Thonaanda of Dollars) 


Country of origin Imports for Domestic 

or dsatination consumption exports 



1913 

1926 

1913 

1926 

Total 492.456 

757,931 

515,210 

729,993 

United States 

72,458 

186,386 

24,402 

66,480 

Brazil 

10,815 

38,952 

25,910 

27,504 

Paraguay 

2,633 

7,909 

2,029 

4,757 

Belgium 

25,643 

36,138 

34,887 

54,993 

Prance 

44.475 

55,836 

40,202 

42,323 

Germany 

83,296 

86,095 

61,719 

75,628 

Italy 

40,636 

68,216 

21,358 

31,243 

Netherlands 

4,759 

8,829 

24,113 

26,569 

Spain 

14,472 

17,685 

5,136 

7,962 

Sweden 

2,649 

4,859 

1,145 

5,779 

United Kingdom 152,883 

146,432 

128,298 

183,408 

Shipments for or- 





ders 



116,822 

166,162 

Per cent of total: 





United States 

14.7 

24.7 

4.7 

9.1 

Belgium 

5.2 

4.8 

6.8 

7.5 

Prance 

9.0 

7,4 

7.8 

5.8 

Germany 

16.9 

11.4 

12.0 

10.4 

Italy 

83 

9,0 

4.1 

4.3 

United Kingdom 81.0 

19.8 

24.9 

25.1 


Communications. On Jan. 1, 1928, the 
length of railways open to traffic was 22,791 
miles, of which 4418 miles belonged to the State 
and 18,373 miles belonged to private companies. 
In 1927 the total- receipts of both the State and 
privately owned lines were 146,840,800 gold pesos 
as against 137,942,400 in 1926. In 1927, 164,- 
687,000 passengers and 49,471,000 metric tons of 
freight were carried. The capital invested in 
192.5 amounted to 1,276,843,316 gold pesos. In 
1926 there were 3939 post offices, 203,602 miles 
of telegraph wire, 675,258 miles of telephone 
wire, and 204,403 instruments in use.^ There 
were 260,030 motor vehicles registered in 1927. 
In the same year, the air line between Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo was abandoned. In 1927, 


3378 vessels of 11,864,000 net registered tons 
entered the ports of the Kepublic. 

Finance. The budget charges, in paper pesos, 
for 1912 and 1927, were as follows, one paper 
peso equaling 44 centavos gold money: 


Feor 

Eevenue 

E tpenditure 

1912 

128,751,718 

248,764,942 

1927 

655,558,583 

651.934,207 


As reported to Congress on June 28, 1928, the con- 
solidated internal debt on Dec. 31, 1927, was 1,- 
051,097,962 pesos, as against 957,421,027 pesos 
on Dec. 31, 1026. Foreign loans to the amount 
of 253,205,636 pesos were issued during 1927 and 
37,809,250 pesos were amortized, making the for- 
eign debt at the end of 1927 total 1,103,820,137 
pesos. The floating debt was reduced from 655,- 
488,030 pesos on Dee. 31, 1926, to 408,440,370 
pesos on Dec. 31, 1927. In addition to the lat- 
ter sum, however, the Government recognizes a 
debt of 40,000,000 pesos arising from differences 
in exchange in connection with the cancella- 
tion of the English loan of 1920. 

Education. Statistics published in 1928 
showed 10,008 public elementary schools in 
charge of 45,271 teachers, with an enrollment of 
1,302,534 }mpils. There were 44 national sec- 
ondary schools with an enrollment of 15,111 
pupils, and 84 normal schools with an enrollment 
of 13,997. The five national universities, the 
universities of Buenos Aires, La Plata, C6rdoba, 
the Litoral, and Tucumin, had a total enroll- 
ment of 15,843 students. The 1929 budget pro- 
vided for expenditures of 147,707,756 pesos for 
the Ministry of Justice and Education. 

Defense. In 1910, two dreadnaughts were 
laid down in American yards. These, finished 
in 1917, were the Moreno and Rivadc^pia, both 
of 27,940 tons displacement and capable of 23 
knots per hour. For 1929, the military budget 
was 67,587,321 paper pesos and the naval budget 
46,816,045 paper pesos. See Naval Progress. 

History. The period of the War saw Argen- 
tina confronted by local problems in many ways 
analogous to those of the United States. The 
conflicting sympathies of the foreign-born pop- 
ulation, many of whom returned to their native 
lands to fight in the armies; the active Allied 
and German propaganda; the rising cost of liv- 
ing; and the increasingly articulate character of 
labor, which expressed itself in strikes and dis- 
turbances ; all added to the vexations of the Gov- 
ernment and distracted attention from matters 
which had hitherto been Argentina’s main con- 
cern, i.e., its economic expansion and develop- 
ment. In 1917 a general railway strike tem- 
porarily paralyzed business and sporadic strikes 
continued throughout 1918 and 1919. 

Argentina’s r&le as a neutral was made diffi- 
cult in 1917 by the intensification of the German 
submarine campaign and the subsequent arro- 
gance displayed by the German Foreign Office. 
The famous spurlos mrsenkt despatdb of the 
German Ambassador, which the papers published 
on Sept. 8, 1917 (“I advise that they [Argen- 
tina’s ships] be sunk without trace”) ^ brought 
matters to a head and, after serious anti-German 
disturbances in Buenos Aires, the Argentine 
Congress voted for the severance of diplomatic 
relations. But the President refused to act and, 
in spite of the entry of the United States into 
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the War, Argentina remained aloof from the 
struggle. 

In 1910 Roque Saenz Pefia was elected Presi- 
dent, and on his death in 1914, the Vice Presi- 
dent, de la Plaza, continued the term. In 1916 
a split in the governing party caused the election 
of Hip61ito Irigoyen, the Radical candidate, and 
Argentina viewed an administration of hitherto 
unknown men. Leaders in the^ new party in- 
cluded Honorio Pueyrredon, Diego Luis Mol- 
inari, Elpidio Gonzales, and Alfredo Demarchi. 
Business men and technicians were appointed to 
important offices, and civilians held the war and 
navy portfolios. In the congressional elections 
of 1919, both houses remained Radical. The 
President’s known sympathies for labor threw 
him into many difficulties, notably with the for- 
eign-owned public-service corporations. His able 
administration and his success in maintaining 
Argentina’s neutrality won universal recogni- 
tion for his talents. In 1922 Marcelo T. de Al- 
vear, likewise of the radical party, was elected 
President. 

The six years of Dr. de Alvear’s administra- 
tion were marked by continued internal develop- 
ment and harmonious foreign relations. The 
fiscal situations presented one^ of the biggest 
problems. Large annual deficits had to be 
funded— that for 1922 alone being 90,000,000 
paper pesos — and the floating debt had to be con- 
solidated. For these and other purposes, Argen- 
tina turned to the United States for a succession 
of large loans, advanced not only to the National 
Government but to city and provincial govern- 
ments as well. Some of these loans, such as a 
$50,000,000 loan of 1921, one for $27,000,000 in 
1922, and one for $55,000,000 in 1923 were short- 
term loans, made for the purpose of meeting cur- 
rent fiscal or refunding needs, but many were for 
longer periods. Among the latter were two 
loans in 1924, for $40,000,000 and $30,000,000, 
respectively; two in 1925, for $45,000,000 and 
$29,700,000; two in 1926, for $20,000,000 
and $16,900,000; two in 1927, for $27,000,000- 
and $21,200,000; and one in 1928 for $20,000,- 
000. All these were made to the National Govr 
ernment to run 34 years in each case, and all 
called for 6 per cent interest except the last, 
which was fioated at 5% per cent. Besides these, 
there was one loan of $40,000,000, $31,325,000 
of which was taken in the United States to run 
for thirty-three years at 6 per cent, made in 
1927. Although new tax measures were proposed 
from time to time, such as increased income 
taxes, higher land valuations, etc., deficits con- 
tinued to be met from year to year from the 
proceeds of these foreign loans and from unex- 
pectedly large current revenues due, to bountiful 
returns from the country’s leading industries, 
and under President de Alvear’s direction the 
fiscal situation steadily improved. The basic 
soundness of the country’s finances, in spite of 
temporary stringencies, made it possible for the 
Government to plan ambitious public works and 
large military and naval programmes. On Aug. 
27, 1927, the Conversion Office was reopened and 
the gold standard was reestablished on the basis 
of 44 centavos gold per paper peso. 

Strenuous opposition was aroused by the Gov- 
ernment’s attempt to put into effect a workers’- 
pension law hastily passed in December, 1923. 
It called for contributions from both employer 
and employee and met the strong disfavor of 
both. Widespread strikes and lockouts caused 
postponements in 1924, and in the following 


year the law was suspended. In 1926 it was re- 
pealed altogether. A strike of dock workers in 
the summer of 1924 caused much inconvenience. 
Among the pleasant social events of this period 
was the visit of the Prince of Wales in August, 
1925. The senate appropriated 400,000 pesos to 
defray the expenses of an official programme and 
during his three weeks’ stay he was royally en- 
tertained. A disagreement between the Govern- 
ment of Argentina and the Vatican, which caused 
strained relations for several years, arose in 
March, 1924, when the Vatican refused to ratify 
the appointment of Mgr. Michele de Andrea as 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires. This appoint- 
ment, in accordance with the usual custom, had 
been recommended by the Argentine government, 
and President de Alvear insisted that it should 
be carried through. 

The controversy brought other disagreements 
in its train and at one time proposals were pre- 
sented in Congress for the full separation of 
Church and State. The Argentine Minister to 
the Vatican was recalled, and in January, 1925, 
the Government announced to the Vatican that 
the Papal Nuncio, Mgr. Giovanni Beda Cardinale, 
was persona non grata. He was replaced, but 
the original disagreement continued. Although 
Mgr. de Andrea withdrew from his candidacy for 
the position of Archbishop, the President re- 
frained from nominating anyone else until 
October, 1926, when his selection of Mgr. Fray 
Bottaro brought the matter to a close. 

The Government continued to give active at- 
tention to internal development plans, particu- 
larly the building of roads, lack of which has 
been a big handicap. Cotton growing made 
great strides and Argentina reached the point 
of being listed as one of the world’s exporters of 
cotton. Immigration was sufficient in the main 
to supply needed labor, although there was dif- 
ficulty in inducing laborers to move out of the 
cities into the agricultural regions where they 
were most needed. 

Following the restriction measures adopted in 
the United States, it was expected that the im- 
migrant tide would turn strongly toward Argen- 
tina, but this proved not to be the case. The 
high tide of immigration was reached in 1923, 
when 250,000 immigrants entered the country. 
The need for permanent, rather than migratory, 
settlers was strongly felt. It led to the forma- 
tion in 1927 of a “Railway Colonization Con- 
sortium” by the principal railway systems, a 
company organized to acquire and improve un- 
occupied lands and sell them to settlers on highly 
favorable terms. It received the hearty support 
and aid of the Government and before the end 
of the year had settled two small colonies from 
Europe. 

* In its foreign relations following the War, Ar- 
gentina’s history was uneventful, which means 
that for the most part they were entirely har- 
monious. Argentina was the first country to 
ratify the League of Nations Covenant (July 7, 
1919), hut it withdrew from active participa- 
tion in the following year when the League failed 
to adopt a number of changes it recommended. 
For many years thereafter, the country was half 
within, half outside, the League. It did not 
send delegates to Geneva or take part in the 
major activities of the League, but desultorily 
kept up its payment of dues. President de Al- 
vear was friendly toward the League and urged 
closer relations, especially after the admission 
of Germany in 1926, but the influence of the pre- 
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ceding administration was sufficient to prevent 
full adhesion. 

The world-wide agitation attending the ex- 
ecution of Sacco and Vanzetti in the United 
States was reflected in Argentina in the form of 
demonstrations and strikes of protest. In De- 
cember, 1927, two American branch banks were 
bombed, presumably because of the strong anti- 
American feeling aroused by the execution. The 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
also brought in its train much irritation in Ar- 
gentina. This feeling became pronounced when 
the United States proposed to send a commission 
to the country to investigate costs of produc- 
tion of corn and flaxseed. Diplomatic repre- 
sentation ensued and the visit of the commission 
was cancelled. The feeling against the United 
States was deepened by the quarantine against 
Argentine cattle and sheep because of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The intervention of the United 
States in Nicaragua provoked strong expres- 
sions against North American imperialism. 

At the Sixth Pan-American Conference at 
Havana in January and February, 1928, Argen- 
tina took the lead in urging an unconditional 
declaration against the intervention of any coun- 
try in the internal affairs of another. The 
United States insisted that the declarations 
should be qualified. Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, 
chairman of the Argentine delegation, took a 
firm stand also in favor of a Pan-American 
agreement looking tow-ard mutual tariff conces- 
sions, but when his Government failed to sup- 
port him, he resigned as chairman of the delega- 
tion and also as Ambassador to the United 
States. When the Pan-American Conference on 
Arbitration and Conciliation met in Washington 
in December, 1928, Argentina was the only coun- 
try not represented, and it alone did not sign 
the treaties agreed upon at the Conference. 

The presidential elections held in April, 1928, 
brought out a heavy vote. The main division of 
the electorate was into “Personalistas,” and 
‘‘anti-Personalistas,” or adherents and opponents 
of former President Irigoyen, who was again a 
candidate. The result of the election reflected the 
intense devotion of his following, 240 out of 376 
electoral votes being cast for him. He was known 
as unfavorable toward the existing League of 
Nations and in the fall the budget item for the 
payment of League dues was eliminated. On 
taking office in October, 1928, he resumed his 
work of reform where he had laid it down six 
years before. He moved vigorously against offi- 
cial corruption, particularly in the provincial 
governments. In the provinces of Mendoza and 
San Juan, he removed the heads of the govern- 
ment and took over their duties himself. Late 
in 1928, the Government published correspond- 
ence with Great Britain over the installation of 
a wireless plant by Argentina on the South 
Orkney Islands, the British protesting that 
Argentina should first have received British per*' 
mission. The correspondence reopened the long- 
standing differences over the ownership of the 
islands, Argentina claiming not only these but 
the Falkland Islands as well. In December, the 
nation formally welcomed President-elect and 
Mrs. Hoover on their South American tour. The 
year 1929 was marked by a strong agitation 
against the high tariffs of the United States, 
which it was feared might be raised still higher 
by the new administration. There was much 
sentiment in favor of a tariff war against the 
United States. 


ARIZONA 

ARGENTINE ANT. See Entomology, Eco- 
nomic. 

AR^IZO'NA. The fifth of the United States 
in size (113,950 square miles) and the forty- 
fifth in population; capital, Phoenix. The popu- 
lation of the State increased from 204,354 in 
1910 to 334,162 in 1920, a gain of 03.5 per cent; 
estimated population, 1928, 474,000. The white 
population increased from 171,408 (1910) to 
291,449 (1920), while the Negro population in- 
creased from 2009 to 8005, and the Indian pop- 
ulation from 29,201 to 32,989. The Chinese in 
1920 numbered 1137, against 1305 in 1010; the 
Japanese, 515, against 301. The native white 
population increased from 124,644 to 213,350, 
while the foreign-born whites increased in num- 
ber from 46,824 to 78,099. The urban popula- 
tion rose from 63,200 to 117,527, the rural, 
from 141,094 to 216,635. The largest cities in 
the State are Phoenix and Tucson. The popu- 
lation of the former increasing from 11,134 to 
29,053, while the population of the latter grew 
from 13,193 to 20,202. 

Agriculture. Agriculture is not the leading 
industry in Arizona, nor did the agricultural de- 
velopment of this State keep pace with the 
growth of its population. While the increase in 
population from 1910 to 1020 was 63.5 per cent, 
the number of farms in the State increased only 

8.1 per cent, or from 9227 to 9975. The farms 
in Arizona in 1925 numbered 10,802. It should 
be noted that in 1910 individual schedules were 
secured for farms on Indian reservations, 
whereas in 1920 in a number of cases where the 
farming operations of a reservation were re- 
turned on a single schedule, the reservation was 
recorded as one farm, a difference of at least 
2000 farms being thus accounted for. The land 
in farms increased from 1,246,613 acres in 1910 
to 5,802,126 in 1920 and 11,065,291 in 1925. 
The improved land acreage also showed a con- 
siderable increase, from 360,173 (1910) to 712,- 
803 (1920). The total value of farm property 
made an apparent increase of 210.9 per cent, 
from $75,123,070 (1910) to $233,592,989 (1920), 
but declined thereafter to $194,048,696 in 1925. 
The average value per farm rose from $8142 
(1910) to $23,418 (1920), hut fell to $17,964 
in 1925. In interpreting these values, the gen- 
eral price inflation up to 1 920 and the succee£ng 
deflation are to be taken into account. The in- 
dex number of prices paid to the producers of 
farm products in the United States was 104 in 
1910 and 216 in 1920. The proportion of land 
used for agriculture in 1910 was 1.7 per cent; in 
1920, 8 per cent; in 1925, 16.2 per cent. The 
percentage of farm land improved decreased from 

28.1 (1910) to 12.3 (1920). Of the total num- 
ber of farms in 1926, 8179 were operated by 
owners; 2327, by tenants; and 296, by managers. 
The greater proportion of farmers in Arizona 
are native. In 1920 there were 8262 native, and 
1067 foreign-horn, white farmers. Of a farm 
population of 71,954 in 1925, 48,820 were white; 
the remaining 23,134 were mostly Indian. Of 
8179 farms operated by owners, 3276 (or 40.1 
per cent) were under mortgage in 1925. Those 
under mortgage numbered 3380 (1920) and 
1043 (1910). Arizona is one of the most impor- 
tant States in live-stock production. In 1925 
cattle numbered 1,068,727, as compared with 
821,918 in 1920. Sheep increased to 1,163,905 
from 881,914. Arizona is one of the most arid 
States and its possibilities for agriculture are 
controlled almost entirely by the development 
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sion; Steward Observatory; State Museum; and 
Arizona Bureau of Mines; and a college of edu- 
cation, which was organized in 1922. In com- 
mon with other W'estein universities which have 
concerned themselves primarily with local needs, 
both cultural and industrial, the University of 
Arizona, located in the midst of copper resources, 
has developed a school of mines, with copper 
specialists as instructors, to further the leading 
industry of the State, which also furnishes three- 
iifths of the American output. Other problems 
which have engaged the attention of the uni- 
versity concern irrigation, certain types of dry 
f aiming, and plant adaptation to climatic 
and soil conditions. President, Homer LeEoy 
Shantz, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

ABKAITSAS, ar'kan-sa. Tlie twenty-sixth 
of the United States in size (53,336 square miles) 
and the twenty-fifth in population ; capital, 
Little Rock. The population of the State in- 
creased from 1,574,449 in 1910 to 1,762,204 in 
1920, or by 11.3 per cent; estimated population, 
1928, 1,944,000. The white population increased 
from 1,131,026 (1910) to 1,279,757; the Negro, 
from 442,891 to 472,220. The population of 
Arkansas is very largely native. The native 
whites numbered *1,265,782 in 1920 as compared 
with 1,114,117 in 1910, while the foreign-born 
population decreased from 16,909 to 13,975. The 
urban population rose from 202,681 to 290,497, 
while the rural increased from 1,371,768 to 1,- 
461,707. The largest cities in the State are 
Little Rock and Fort Smith. The population 
of the former increased from 45,941 in 1910 to 
65,142 in 1920, and that of the latter from 23,975 
to 28,870. 

Agriculture. As Arkansas is an important 
cotton-growing State, agricultural conditions 
have been affected, as in the case of other South- 
ern States, by the devastations of the boll weevil. 
For a detailed accouni of the influence^ of the 
weevil on agriculture and cotton growing, see 
Entomology, Economic, under Boll Weevil, In 
1923 in certain districts of Arkansas, the leaf 
worm defoliated 95 to 98 per cent of the plants, 
which dried up, and the immature bolls pro- 
duced .practically no crop. The boll-weevil at- 
tack, however, was less than in 1922, because 
conditions were less favorable for the insect. 
There followed a practice in 1924, 1925, and 1926 
of increasing the acreage planted to cotton year 
by year, so that production actually rose. In 
1913 such area was 2,502,000 acres and the pro- 
duction, 1,073,000 bales; in 1921, 2,382,000 and 
797,000; in 1922, 2,844,000 and 1,040,000; in 
1023, 3,026,000 and 622,000; in 1924, 3,094,000 
and 1,094,000; in 1926, 3,738,000 and 1,600,000; 
in 1926, 3,782,000 and 1,620,000. 

'TOile the population of Arkansas increased 
11.3 per cent in the decade 1910-20, the number 
of farms increased 8.4 per cent, or from 214,678 
to 232,604. It thereafter fell to 221,991 in 1925. 
In 1910 the acreage in farms was 17,416,076; 
in 1920, 17,456,750; and in 1925, 15,632,439. 
The improved land in farms increased from 8,- 
076,254 acres (1910) to 9,210,556 acres (1920), 
or 14 per cent. The total value of farm prop- 
erty apparently increased from $400,089,303 in 
1910 to $924,395,483 in 1920, and thereafter de- 
clined to $540,727,221 (1925) ; the average value 
of farm property rose from $1864 (1910) to 
$3974 (1920) and fell to $2833 (1926). In 
interpreting these values and, indeed, all com- 
parative values at the period involved, the infla- 
tion of the currency in years prior to 1920 is to 


be taken into account. The total percentage of 
land used for agricultural purposes was 61.8 per 
cent in 1910, 51.9 per cent in 1920, and 46.5 in 

1925. The percentage of improved land in- 
creased from 46.4 (1910) to 52.8 (1920). Of 
the 221,991 farms in 1925, 95,476 were operated 
by owners, as compared with 112,647 in 1920; 
616, by managers, as compared with 730; 125,- 
899, by 'tenants, as compared with 119,221. 
There was thus a marked decrease of owners and 
a less extensive increase of tenants. The white 
farmers in 1920 numbered 160,322 and in 1925, 
168,708; colored farmers, 72,282 in 1920, de- 
creased more sharply to 63,283 in 1925. The 
farms free from mortgage in 1920 numbered 64,- 
881; in 1910, 82,321. Those under mortgage 
numbered 33,990 in 1920, as compared with 22,- 
374 in 1910. Farmer owners reported as under 
mortgage debt in 1925 numbered 31,410. In 
1925 the total number of cattle in the State was 
810,150; in 1920, 1,072,966; sheep numbered 
100,159 in 1920 and 51,156 in 1925. The esti- 
mated production of the chief farm crops in 1927 
included corn, 36,575,000 bushels; wheat, 322,- 
000; oats, 4,140,000; rice 7,438,000; potatoes, 
1,972,000; sweet potatoes, 4,408,000 bushels; and 
hay, 876,000 tons. Comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 47,025,000 bushels; wheat, 1,313,000; 
oats, 6,360,000; rice, 3,769,000; potatoes, 1,800,- 
000 bushels; and hay 384,000 tons. 

Mineral Production. Arkansas, recently be- 
coming one of the more important of the mineral- 
producing States, has mineral resources of great 
value. The most notable feature of the mineral 
production of the State was the development of 
the petroleum field. The results of this develop- 
ment on a large scale were shown only as late 
as 1921, since previous to that time the reports 
of production were included with those of other 
States. In 1921 the oil production had reached 
10,473,000 barrels, valued at $12,746,000; and 
this increased to 40,179,000 barrels for 1927. 
Coal mining ranked second in importance, until 
exceeded by the natural-gas output. In 1914 
coal production was 1,836,540 tons, valued at 
$3,168,168; in 1916, 1,994,915 tons, $3,830,845; 
1918, 2,227,369 tons, $8,172,376; 1920, 2,103,596 
tons, $9,592,000; 1921, 1,227,777 tons, $5,360,000; 
1927, 1,648,834 tons, valued at $5,393,000. Ar- 
kansas is chief among the States producing 
bauxite, from which aluminium is taken. The 
production in 1914 was 195,247 long tons, valued 
at $976,686; 1916, 375,910 long tons, $2,011,690; 
1920, 481,279 long tons, $2,897,892; 1921, 124,- 
850 tons, $765,400; 1927, 303,830 tons, $1,892, 
880. The total value of the mineral products of 
the State increased from $5,787,199 in 1914, to 
$14,081,691 in 1918 and $84,486,672 in 1926, 
Natural-gas production in 1926 was 43,506,000 
M cubic feet, valued at $6,817,000. 

Meoxufactures. Arkansas is not an im- 
portant manufacturing State, but there was a 
substantial increase in its industrial develop- 
ment in recent years. The number of establish- 
ments in 1909 was 2925; 3123 in 1919; 1267 in 
1926; and 1146 in 1927; while the number of 
persons engaged in manufactories in those years 
was 61,730, 68,202, 43,977, and 40,032, respec- 
tively. The capital invested in 1909 amounted 
to $70,174,345; in 1914, $77,162,485, and in 1919, 
$138,817,974. The monetary value of the pro- 
ducts increased from $74,916,367 in 1909, to 
$200,312,858 in 1919, and was $195,208,000 for 

1926, and $182,760,871 for 1927. The increase 
about 1919 was due in groat measure to the 
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changes in industrial conditions brought about 
by the War. The principal industries, with the 
value of their product, in the three census 
periods, were as follows; Lumber and timber 
products, 1909, $40,640,000; 1919, $91,852,000; 
1925, $73,357,576; cottonseed oil and meal, 1909, 
$7,789,000; 1919, $25,304,000; and 1927, $15,- 
252,000; car construction and repair, 1909, $4,- 
154,000; 1914, $4,971,000, and 1919, $11,030,000; 
rice cleaning and polishing, 1909, $945,000; 1919, 
$8,996,000; and 1925, $10,449,266. The most 
important manufacturing cities of the State are 
Little Rock and Fort Smith. The^ former had 
125 manufacturing establishments in 1909, 149 
in 1914, and 242 in 1919; the value of their prod- 
ucts was $6,882,000, $7,755,000, and $23,168,000, 
in those respective years. Fort Smith, in 1909, 
had 83 manufacturing establishments, 103 in 
1914, and 115 in 1919; the value of the products 
for those years w’as $3,739,000, $4,646,000, and 
$14,813,000, respectively. 

Education. Educational conditions in Arkan- 
sas have made notable improvement during re- 
cent years. Important local legislation was en- 
acted from time to time; and several important 
commissions and associations carried on work 
with excellent results. The Arkansas Illiteracy 
Commission undertook to give adult illiterates 
in the State the opportunity of at least learning 
how to read and write; and the School Improve- 
ment Association was exerting its force in the 
life of many schools and communities in the 
State. In 1923 there were^ over 600 organized 
school-improvement associations, with a member- 
ship of approximately 16,000. The Legislature 
of 1919 passed a measure accepting the pro- 
visions of the Smith-Hughes Federal Act, pro- 
viding for vocational education. The enrollment 
in the schools increased from 395,978 in 1910 to 
446,525 in 1916 and to 496,927 in 1925-26, while 
the average daily attendance increased 
255.135 in 1910 to 292,750 in 1916 and 349,657 
in 1925-26. The biennial survey of the Bureau 
of Education showed for 1925-26 an enrollment 
in the elementary and kindergarten schools of 
the State of 462,175, and in the secondary 
schools, 34,752. The total enrollment of white 
scliool pupils in the State in ^25-26 was 3^,- 
172; and of the colored pupils, 114,765. The 
permanent school fund of the State in 1925-26 
yielded $65,725 in income. The total expendi- 
tures for public day schools, 1925-26, 
current, $10,536,475; outlays, $3,429,391. The 
percentage of illiteracy in the State decreased 
from 15.1 in 1910 to li.5 in 1920, the percentage 
among those of native white parentage decreas- 
ing from 8.5 to 5.7, and among the Negroes, fjoiu 
32 to 26.5. An equalizing fund was provided 
bv Act of 1927 authorizing payments to school 
districts that, applying the 18-mill tax, were yet 
unable to meet minimum school standards. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, as reported by the U, S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of departments, $13,192,622 (of 
which $4,011,789 was for local education); for 
interest on debt, $157,667; for permanent im- 
provements, $7,343,863; total, $20,694,152 (of 
which $9,060,701 was for highways, $2,679,431 
being for maintenance and $6,381,720 for con- 
struction). Revenues were $20,311,611. FroP" 
erty and special taxes supplied 39.3 per cent; 
sales of licenses and gasoline tax, 43.1 per cent; 
earnings of departments and remuneration for 
officials* services, 4.8 per cent. Property valua- 


tion was $614,383,153; State taxation thereon, 
$5,345,133. Net State funded debt, June 30, 
1927, was $3,017,087. 

Political and Other Events. The State has 
remained consistently Democratic. In 1914 
Governor Hays was reelected. On Jan. 1, 1916, 
State-wide prohibition went into effect as a re- 
sult of laws passed by the Legislature of 1015. 
Senator Clarke died Oct, 1, 1910, and W. F. Kirby 
was chosen as his successor. In 1916 Charles 
H. Brough was elected governor; for President, 
Woodrow Wilson received 112,282 votes and 
Charles E. Hughes, 47,135. A primary election 
law vras adopted. A constitutional convention 
in 1918 submitted a new constitution to the peo- 
ple, who defeated it. Governor Brough was 
reelected in 1918 and J. T. Robinson was elected 
to the United States Senate. Camp Pike vras 
established near Little Rock during the World 
W’ar. In October, 1919, five white men and a 
larger number of Negroes were killed in Phillips 
County, in collisions betvreen armed whites and 
Negroes. Five hundred United States troops 
were sent to the scene of the disorder from Camp 
Pike. As a result of these disturbances, 86 
Negroes were convicted on various charges and 
12 condemned to death. In 1920, Thomas C. 
McRae was elected governor and Thaddeus H. 
Caraway was elected United States Senator. 
For President, Cox received 105,618 votes; Hard- 
ing, 69,874. Constitutional amendments provid- 
ing for changes in the initiative and referendum, 
equal suffrage, and an increase in the mem- 
bership of the Supreme Court received a favor- 
able vote; but as a majority of the total vote 
cast for governor was required, and they failed 
to receive this, the amendments failed of adop- 
tion. In 1922 Governor McRae was reSlected; a 
proposed amendment to the constitution, provid- 
ing for a new initiative and referendum law, and 
other amendments relating to taxation and rev- 
enue were defeated. In 1923 strikes on the Mis- 
souri & North Arkansas Railroad were ended in 
December as a result of an agreement reached by 
the parties and the Governor. In January, 
1923, serious rioting occurred in Harrison. On 
May 14, 1923, flood and fire at Hot Springs did 
damage amounting to over $20,000,000. The 
State*s vote for President in 1024 was; Davis, 
84,793; Coolidge, 40,036; LaFollette, 13,159. 
Tom J. Terrall, Democrat, was elected governor 
by 100,606 over 25,154 for Gabriel, the Repub- 
lican candidate. John E. Martineau was elected 
governor, on the Democratic ticket, in 1926. In 
the Mississippi Valley floods of 1927, over 4,000,- 
000 acres within the State were inundated. For 
President in 1928, Smith received 119,196 votes; 
Hoover, 77,751; Harvey Parnell, Democrat, was 
elected governor. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1915 passed 
a State-wide prohibition bill. In 1917 several 
amendments were passed in the Legislature, but, 
as noted above, they failed of adoption. At extra 
sessions in 1919, measures W'ere passed to create 
special road-improvement districts. In 1921 the 
Legislature abolished the corporation commis- 
sion and the paid penitentiary commission, 
substituting therefor the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission and an honorary penitentiary com- 
mission. A resolution was adopted for an amend- 
ment to permit the taxation of personal prop- 
erty by improvement districts, but it was 
defeated at the polls. The Legislature of 1923 

S d measures tor the protection of oil and gas 
, provided for instruction in patriotism in 
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the public schools, and passed a uniform stock 
transfer act. A State highway programme w^as 
enacted in 1927, involving State measures for 
payment of road-improvement district debts, 
through the proceeds of automobile and gasoline 
taxes; and State construction of highways 
through issue of $62,000,000 of State debt in 
four years, by the agency of a State note board. 

ARKANSAS, University of. A coeduca- 
tional State institution founded in 1871, at 
Fayetteville, Arkansas, and comprising colleges 
of arts and sciences, education, engineering, and 
agriculture (including the experiment station) ; 
a graduate school; and schools of law and busi- 
ness administration; while the medical school 
is located at Little Rock. The enrollment in- 
creased from 665 in 1913 to approximately 1900 
in the autumn of 1928, and summer school en- 
rollment grew from 789 in 1923 to 850 in 1928, 
The number of faculty members was increased 
from 80 to 196 (in 1928-29), including admin- 
istrative officers. There were approximately 
90,000 volumes in the library in 1928, in compari- 
son with 45,000 at the end of 1923; the pro- 
ductive funds of the University amounted to 
$132,000 in 1928: and the income for the year 
1928-29, to $1,200,000. Among the departments 
added between 1914 and 1928 were those of eco- 
nomics, philosophy, journalism, secondary edu- 
cation, school administration, public speaking, 
agriculture, architecture, and a graduate school 
(in 1927) with a dean in charge, and an en- 
gineering experiment station. The tax levied 
for the support of the University was some- 
what more than doubled, to $.001; the State 
Legislature in 1926 appropriated $650,000 for 
new buildings; and later adopted a comprehen- 
sive building programme to be carried out by 
1933, under which two new buildings for the 
colleges of engineering and agriculture, respec- 
tively, costing more than $700,000 with equip- 
ment, and comprising the first units to he added 
under the new programme, were completed for 
occupancy in 1927. President, John Clintoa 
Futrall, LL.D. 

ARLEN, Michael (1896- ), Pseudonym 

of Dikran Kouyoumdjian, a British-Armenian 
novelist. He was born along the shore of the 
Danube, but his parents moved to England when 
he was young. He went to school and a uni- 
versity there, and then visited Switzerland. On 
his return to England, he broke with his parents 
and began to write pojmlar fiction about the 
fashionable set with which he associated. His 
stories and novels were The London Venture 
(1920), The Romantic Lady, Piracy, These 
Charmmg People (1924), The Green Hat (1924), 
his most successful novel, which was dramatized 
the following year; May Fair (1925), and Lily 
Christine (1928). 

ARLISS, Jir'lls, Geokge (1868- ). An 

English-American actor born in London, Eng- 
land, where he was educated. He made his first 
appearance on the English stage at the Elephant 
and Castle Theatre, London, in 1887, and subse- 
quently toured in America with Mrs. Patrick 
CampbelPs company. Some of his best per- 
formances have been in The Darling of the Gods 
(1902), The Devil (1908), Disraeli (1911), 
Paganini (1916), Hamilton (1917), The Green 
Goddess (1921-23), and Old English (1924-27). 
He also has played leading rdles in several suc- 
cessful screen productions and is the author of 
Widow*s Weeds, There and Back, The West End, 
The Wild Rabbit, What Shall It Profit? (with 


Brander Matthews), and Hamilton (with Mary 
P. Hamilton; 1917). In 1927 he published an 
autobiography, Up the Years from Bloomsbury, 

ARMAMENTS, Limitation of. See Wash- 
ington Conference. Fov effect on naval design 
and shipbuilding, see Vessel, Naval; Navies. 

ARME'NIA. Armenia, as the term was 
generally employed before the War, did not 
designate a sovereign state. There was no Ar- 
menian state in modern times until the Ar- 
menian Republic of Erivan arose in 1918. 
What the name did signify was portions of Tur- 
key, Russia, and Persia inhabited by Arme- 
nians. In the six Armenian vilayets of Turkey, 
i.e., Erzerum, Van, Bitlis, Diarbekr, Mamut-el- 
Aziz, and Sivas, lived approximately 1,000,000 
Armenians, scattered among more than 3,000,- 
000 Kurds, Turks, and other races, chiclly 
Moslems. Cilicia, styled Lesser Armenia by Na- 
tionalists, also was claimed by virtue of histor- 
ical tradition and a large Armenian population. 
Russian Transcaucasia, chiefly the provinces of 
Erivan, Elisa vetpol, and Tiflis, included some- 
thing over 1,000,000 Armenians, mingled with 
other races. In addition, ])erhaps 150,000 Ar- 
menians dwelt in northwestern Persia, where- 
fore the Persian province of Azerbaijan was 
often included in Nationalist dreams of a greater 
Armenia. After the outbreak of the War, the 
Young Turk government charged the Armenians 
with pro- Ally sympathy and revolutionary pur- 
poses and, on this pretext, the Turks began a 
brutal and systematic campaign of extirpation 
and banishment. Massacres took place in the 
centres where groups of Armenians were to he 
found, in Bitlis, Sivas, Kliarput, and Trebizond. 
Deported to Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, and 
gathered in huge concentration camps, they suf- 
fered all the privations of hunger and lack of 
shelter, and they died in great numbers. From 
1,000,000 to 1,200,000 were deported, and of these 
at least half met death by actual murder or as a 
result of neglect. 

The Russian advance into Asia Minor in 
1915-16 and the fall of Erzerum served to dis- 
tract the Turks and was the means of saving 
many Armenians. But the collapse of Russia 
in 1917 and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk in 
1918 placed the Armeiiians at the mercy of the 
Turks once more. The Armenians in Trans- 
caucasia tried to halt the ruin that awaited 
them by creating the Republic of Erivan, but 
the Turks swept into Transcaucasia in the 
spring of 1918, and only the Armistice in the 
autumn saved the remnants of the Armenians 
from complete obliteration. The Peace Con- 
ference seemed favorable to Armenian hopes. 
An Armenian delegation, composed of Russian 
and Turkish Armenians, laid their people’s as- 
pirations before the Supreme Council. The 
creation of an independent Armenia in the 
midst of Turkish territory, no matter how just, 
was beset by many difficulties, and attempts 
were made to induce the United States to accept 
a mandate over it. The refusal of the Amer- 
ican people to involve themselves in Eastern 
politics and intrigue delayed the settlement of 
the Armenian question until the completion of 
the Treaty of Sevres, By this instrument, a 
greater Armenia in Russia and Turkey was 
provided for in 1920 and President Wilson was 
chosen to map out the confines of the territory 
in Turkey. President Wilson made public his 
decision in March, 1921, three months after 
Erivan had fallen before Turkish and Russian 
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invaders. By the Wilson line, Armenia was 
given some 30,000 square miles in tlie Turkish 
vilayets of Trebizond, Erzeniin, Bitlis, and Van, 
a coast-line of 150 miles on the Black Sea, and 
the port of Trebizond. It was a fair enough 
award, but unfortunately, it was conditioned on 
the capability of the Armenians to take posses- 
sion. Their inability to do this, the appearance 
of the Turkish Nationalist government at An- 
gora, the alliance between Bolshevist Russia and 
Nationalist Turkey, the helplessness of the Euro- 
pean powers who dared not einhark on a new 
war, rendered nugatory the Treaty of Sevres 
and wrecked all hopes for an independent Ar- 
menia. Meanwhile the entry into Erivan of 
the Bolshevists and the creation of a Soviet 
Republic, Dec. 2, 1920, heightened the indiffer- 
ence of the Allies. 

Almost the last hope of the Armenians fell 
with the evacuation of Cilicia by the French in 
1921. (See CIlicia). In. 1919-20 about 500,000 
Armenians, placing their faith in French aid, 
had pushed into Cilicia and put themselves un- 
der the protection of French arms. But the 
Turkish Nationalists turned on the French in 
force, invaded Cilicia, and took their usual 
vengeance on the Armenians. It is estimated 
that 25,000 of them perished here in 1920. The 
Franco-Turkish Treaty of Oct. 20, 1921, pro- 
vided for the departure of the French forces, 
abandoning the Armenians. Finally in 1923 
the last chapter was written. By the Treaty of 
Lausanne, a perplexed and war-weary Europe 
sought relief through the restoration of the 
status quo, and Turkey in Asia Minor was 
left intact. The roseate promise of an inde- 
pendent Armenian State was now definitely 
ended and the Armenians were again Russian, 
Turkish, and Persian subjects. 

Socialist Soviet Republic op Aemenia. 
Since 1918 a state belonging to the Transcauca- 
sian Federation and afiiliated with the Union of 
Socialist and Soviet republics. The republic, 
made up of the former Russian govenimeiit of 
Erivan, is, like Georgia and Azerbaijan, situated 
on the Transcaucasian peninsula and has an 
estimated area of 1 1,680 square* miles and a 
population in 1926 of 867,671, as against 1,184,- 
600 in 1914. Eighty per cent of the population 
is rural. The population is largely Armenian 
and Christian, about 60 per cent, while minor- 
ities of Turco-Tartars, Russians, Greeks, Kurds, 
and Georgians are also to be found. Erivan, 
the capital, has a population of about 62,000; 
Alexandropol, 50,009. A university, with but 
one faculty, however, was opened at Erivan in 
1920. 

Industry and Trade. Agriculture engages 
the great proportion of the population, wheat, 
rice, licorice root, tobacco, and wine being the 
leading products. Prior to the War, Armenia 
produced up to 150,000 bales of ginned cotton 
annually. Cotton growing decay^ completely 
after the Bolshevist Revolution but is gradually 
reviving. In 1926 the production of raw cotton 
was 862,890 poods. Mining made up the most 
important economic activity before the War, for 
here were found copper ore, rock salt, and iron 
pyrite deposits. In fact, before the War, the 
Government of Erivan produced 20 per cent of 
Russia’s whole copper output. From 18,000 to 
20,000 tons of salt were extracted annually, 6500 
tons of copper, and 50,000 tons of iron pyrites. 
Three-quarters of the mines, however, had no ac- 
cess to railroads. Actually, having no seafront, 


the country was almost wholly out off from con- 
tact with the outside world, and being compelled 
to depend for its communications on the single 
Transcaucasian railway that pa.'tsed through its 
territory on the way from Batum to Baku. 
The country has great industrial possibilities 
for it was estimated that 9,000,000 horse power 
could be utilized from the water courses. 

History. The destinies of Armenians were, 
after all, to be cast in with the lot of Russia 
and not the West or the United States. Five 
days after the collapse of the Russian Empire, 
on" Sept. 20, 1917, Armenia, with Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, established the Federal Republic of 
Transcaucasia. The career of this federation 
was stormy; the sympathies of its members in- 
dicated marked dissimilarities; and a break, 
hastened by the Turkish invasion of Transcau- 
casia in the spring of 1918, came on May 26-28, 
1918. War-torn Erivan was evacuated by the 
Turks late in 1918; a brief respite followed; 
and then hostilities were renewed, this time 
with Georgia, in January, 1919. Meanwhile, 
without the formality of a popular election, a 
government keenly Nationalistic in tone had 
been created at Erivan in the Russian Arme- 
nian provinces, by the Dashnakzagan party 
(moderate or Menshevist Socialist), and the 
country was organized not for reconstruction 
and peace, but for expansion and war. The 
Turks and the Kurds were the enemies. En- 
couraged by the fair promises of the Allied 
statesmen to believe that Armenia, like Poland, 
was to he regenerated, Armenians fell easy prey 
to the W’ar temper. In July, T919, a high com- 
missioner was despatched to Armenia, and 
credits were extended to the Dashnakzagan gov- 
ernment; in Augu.st, Major General J. G. Har- 
bord, U. S. A., appeared to ascertain the possibil- 
ities of an American mandate over the country; 
on Apr. 23, 1920, the Government was formally 
recognized by the United States; three days later, 
the San Remo Conference called on President 
Wilson to delimit the boundaries of a free and 
greater Armenia. No power, however, seemed 
willing to assume a mandate over Armenia or 
to give the struggling Republic of Erivan the 
aid of which it stood sorely in need; British 
troops, having temporarily occupied the region 
in the winter of 1917-18, had been withdrawn 
in the following summer, to be replaced by Al- 
lied troops after the Armistice, which in turn 
had been evacuated in 1920. The United States 
Senate, unwilling to follow President Wilson’s 
generous impulse, refused to consider a United 
States mandate. Britain and France were 
equally reluctant. Although alternative plans, 
such as protection by the League of Nations, 
were discussed, Armenia was left to its own 
slender resources aud extravagant pretensions. 
Somewhat unreal, therefore, were the paper 
promises contained in the Treaty of Sevres of 
Aug. 10, 1920, whereby, out of the major por- 
tions of the Turkish vilayets of Van, Bitlis, 
Erzerum, and Trebizond, a republic was to be 
erected, and the final act, the drawing of the 
frontiers on the West, was delegated to President 
Wilson. It was merely necessary for Arme- 
nians to take possession, without aid from the 
Allies, it is true, but with their good wishes. A 
general mobilization was ordered, 34,000 men 
were collected, and a move was commenced on 
the Turkish provinces by hands of unskilled, 
undernourished men. To defeat them was a 
surprisingly easy task. Kars fell without a 
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struggle, Oct. 31, 1920; a week later, Alexan- 
dropol was entered. By Nov. 7, 1920, when a 
Turco-Armenian armistice was signed, not only 
were Armenians in flight from the Turkish 
provinces, hut they saw Erivan wholly occupied 
by the Nationalist Turks. The conduct of the 
latter was typical ; for the six months the coun- 
try remained in their possession, 140 towns were 
destroyed, 400,000 people were rendered home- 
less, the countryside was stripped of every plow, 
horse, ox, and milch cow. It w^as Russia, and 
not the United States or Great Britain, that 
was able to save something of the Armenian 
hopes. Meanwhile, the Russian Bolsheviks, now 
acting more or less in concert with the Turks, 
had massed 10,000 Red troopers at Akstafa on 
the Northwest frontier, invaded the country, 
and cooperated with Armenian Bolshevists in 
setting up a Soviet Republic. The new Govern- 
ment at once signed a provisional treaty at 
Alexandropol on Dee. 2 with the Turkish Na- 
tionalist commander, Kiazym Kara Bekir 
Pasha. This treaty handed over to Turkey the 
districts of Kars and Ardahan and renounced 
all claim to Turkish Armenia. This disaster 
was conflrmed by the Russo-Turkish Treaty of 
Moscow in March, 1921, and by the treaty ar- 
ranged at Kars the following October between 
Turkey and the Transcaucasian republics. The 
temporary restoration of the districts of Kara- 
bagh, Zangezoor, and Nakhitchevan to Armenia 
was but an ephemeral and inadequate consola- 
tion. 

A final effort of the Dashnakzagan Party to 
regain power was unsuccessful. On Feb. 18, 
1921, through a coup d'etat, Erivan was seized, 
but by April 2, the party was in flight, and 
the Soviet reestablished. On April 21, the Turks 
evacuated what remained of the Republic; on 
October 13, in the above mentioned Treaty of 
Kars, Armenia was recognized by Turkey. 
Russian aid was profuse but, in the face of the 
great suffering, ineffective. In 1921, as a result 
of the evacuation of Cilicia (q.v.) by the 
French, it was reported that Erivan was filled 
with 400,000 Turkish Armenian refugees. Rus- 
sia sent clothing, agricultural implements, 1,600,- 
000 gold rubles for the purchase of grains and 
animals from Persia, medicines, and nurses; yet 
in 1922 alone the death toll in Erivan was 160,- 
000 from starvation and cholera. There was, 
during 1922-24, an application to local problems 
purely, for under the Soviet leaders the hope of 
the greater Armenia had been forsaken : the Ar- 
menian national home was in Erivan. Kars, 
and Ardahan; the Armenian vilayets of the for- 
mer Ottoman Empire had definitely reverted to 
Turkey, and Turkish possession of them was 
tacitly recognized by the Allies when they signed 
the Treaty of Lausanne with Turkey in 1923, 
from which the Sfevres clauses on Armenia were 
quietly omitted. Nor was the tiny Republic of 
Erivan itself really independent. From the Red 
invasion, it had been overshadowed by the power 
of Moscow, and at the end of *1921 it had been 
reintegrated in a Federal Transcaucasian Re- 
ublic which entered into the Alliance of Socialist 
oviet Republics, dominated by Moscow, by the 
treaty of Dec. 30, 1922. 

Under the Soviet regime, Armenia settled down 
to her task of economic recovery and the build- 
ing up of a nation to which the hundreds of 
thousands of Armenians scattered over the world 
could look back as a homeland. Progress was 
marked. A well-developed irrigation system was 


constructed and by 1925 the total area sown, 
255,900 dessiatines, equalled the pre-war area 
under cultivation. Cotton and tobacco raising 
made steady advances year by year, and the min- 
ing of copper became a leading industry. At 
Erivan, the capital, a large textile factory, a 
national theatre, and a national university testi- 
fied to the revival of industrial and cultural 
life. In October, 1926, this pleasing aspect of 
national life was temporarily darkened by a dis- 
aster of major proportions, when a series of severe 
earthquake shocks visited the country. A large 
part of the city of Leninakan (formerly Alex- 
andropol ) was destroyed, many hundreds of 
people were killed, and thousands of homes were 
razed. 

The problem of settling great numbers of Ar- 
menian refugees living precariously in various 
parts of the Near East outside the borders of the 
Armenian State engaged leisurely the attention 
of the League of Nations for several years, which 
finally, in 1926, sent a commission headed by 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen to Armenia to see what could 
be done. The commission formulated a plan for 
irrigating two large tracts near Erivan which 
would provide a home for 15,000 retugees, and 
proposed an international loan of $5,000,000 to 
be raised under the auspices of the League of 
Nations for this purpose. AlthougJi committees 
of the League approved the plan at different 
times, its lukewarm reception in some quarters, 
presumably because of political considerations, 
stood in the way of its execution. In Septem- 
ber, 1928, it was reported that the British govern- 
ment, for reasons of economy, would not join 
with other governments of Europe which had 
agreed to help finance the plan. See Russia; 
War in Europe. 

ARMIES AND ARMY ORGANIZATION. 
Military organization comprises the correct and 
systematic arrangement of the man power and 
economic resources of a nation to provide that 
unity of effort essential to success in war. It 
is employed to carry out the military policy of 
a nation, which is formulated for the protection 
and promotion of its national policies. Mili- 
tary organization is divided into the organiza- 
tion of land forces whose mission it is to carry 
out in the field the military policy of the na- 
tion, and the organization of noncombatants 
and of industries to provide equipment, muni- 
tions, and supplies to enable the land forces to 
fulfill their mission. Previous to the World 
War, the major European powers and Japan in 
the Far East had carried military organization 
to a high degree of development, while the United 
States, with no definite military policy, was in 
a period of transition. 

During the first three years of the World War, 
the increase in fire power due to improvement in 
rifles and machine guns, the increased mobility 
and rate of fire of heavy artillery, the develop- 
ment of airplanes not only for observation and 
reconnoissance but for bombing and combat, the 
introduction of grenades, light mortars, and 
tanks, and the utilization of gas and other 
chemical agencies, gave rise to the formation 
of small units to take advantage of these ad- 
ditional tactical opportunities, but resulted in 
no radical reorganization either bjr the Cen- 
tral Powers or the Allies. In the United States, 
during this period, trouble with Mexico caused 
the mobilization of a large part of the Regular 
Army and the National Guard on the Mexican 
border and the organization of an expeditionary 
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force which conducted a campaign in Mexican 
territory. There resulted a grouping of units 
which made possible some training and experience 
in the manoeuvring and supply of larger units, 
and although little or no definite preparation 
was made for the possible contingency of entry 
into the War, the foundation was laid for the 
expansion which became necessary after that 
contingency materialized. 

The establishment of Military Training 
Camps, first for college students and then for 
business men, in 1915 and 1916, resulted in 
the partial training of many citizens who 
formed the nucleus of the body of officers re- 
quired when the emergency arrived. When the 
United States entered the War, it became ap- 
parent that the forces to he raised should be 
organized and equipped to utilize to the full- 
est extent the newly developed weapons and 
should conform as far as practicable to the 
organization of the Allies’ forces, in conjunc- 
tion with which the troops would operate. The 
available forces at the outbreak of the War were 
the Regular Army and the National Guard, but 
the prompt enactment of the Selective Service 
Act provided means for expanding these forces 
to war strength beyond the natural expansion 
by enlistment and for the creation of new units 
to the full extent available of the man power of 
the nation. 

The armed forces of the United States were, 
therefore, organized primarily into three com- 
ponents: first, the Regular Army; secondly, the 
ITational Guard; and thirdly, the National 
Army, combined as the United States Army in 
August, 1918. The last named was provided 
with officers in the higher commands from the 
Regular Army and in the lower grades from the 
officers’ reserve corps and from graduates of of- 
ficers’ training camps which were immediately 
established. All these forces were organized 
Under new tables of organization prepared after 
a study of the organization of the Allied armies; 
the basic unit was a division of some 28,000 of- 
ficers and men. The division was made up of a 
division headquarters, two infantry brigades, a 
field artillery brigade, a division machine gun 
battalion, a field signal battalion, an engineer 
regiment, and divisional trains. An infantry 
brigade was composed of a headquarters, two 
infantry regiments, and one machine gun bat- 
talion. The artillery brigade was composed of 
a headquarters, two 75-millimeter gun regiments, 
one 155-millimeter howitzer regiment, and a 
trench mortar battery. An infantry regiment 
was composed of a headquarters and three bat- 
talions with four rifle companies of 250 men, a 
supply company, and a machine gun company, 
each. An artillery regiment comprised a head- 
quarters and two battalions of three four-gun 
batteries, a headquarters company and a supply 
company, each. An engineer regiment was com- 
posed of a headquarters and two battalions with 
three companies of 250 men each. The divisional 
trains comprised a headquarters and military 
police company, an ammunition train, a supply 
train, an engineer train, usually attached to the 
engineer regiment, a sanitary train, and a mobile 
ordnance repair shop, attached to the ammuni- 
tion train. 

The road space occupied by a division was 
3014 miles with foot troops marching in columns 
of squads. 

General headquaiters, reserve, army, and 
corps troops comprising heavy artillery units, 


engineer units of various kinds, pioneer in- 
fantry, and service units, were organized and 
assigned as required and as they were avail- 
able. Engineer, quartermaster, signal, and va- 
rious other special units were organized for serv- 
ice in the base and intermediate zones and along 
the lines of communication. 

The divisions so organized proved unwieldy 
and lacked mobility, their transportation was 
complicated, their entry into, and withdrawal 
from, battle W’as difficult, development was re- 
tarded, and the smaller units could not be 
adequately supervised by the division commander 
and his staff. They had great striking and pene- 
tration power and under the conditions on the 
Allied front they proved very effective. 

In 1920 the National Defense Act of 1916 was 
thoroughly revised in the light of war experience, 
and a definite military policy for national de- 
fense was adopted; provision being made for the 
maintenance of a small and highly trained peace 
establishment consisting of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves, 
all so organized and trained as to be readily ex- 
panded to war strength in emergency. Pro- 
vision was further made for voluntary military 
training of citizens through reserve officers’ 
training corps established at various high 
schools, colleges, and universities, and by means 
of annual civilian military training camps. 

The Regular Army of the United States con- 
stitutes a permanent military force. Its peace- 
time strength was limited by Congress in 1924 
to 12,000 officers and 125,000 enlisted men. The 
National Guard is, first, the organized militia of 
the State to which it belongs, and secondly, a 
component of the Army of the United States in 
time of war. The National Guard is so organ- 
ized and trained under supervision of the fed- 
eral authorities that when mobilized in time 
of war it will constitute with the Regular Army 
the first line of defense. The Organized Re- 
serves, comprising the officers’ reserve corps and 
the enlisted reserve corps, composed of citizens 
who voluntarily accept commissions or enlist- 
ments, are grouped into skeleton organizations 
for rapid expansion in time of war. In time of 
peace, the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the Organized Reserves are organized, so far 
as practicable, into brigades and divisions, and 
for purposes of administration, training, and 
tactical control, the continental area of the 
United States in 1924 was divided on a basis of 
military population into nine corps areas. The 
Regular Army, owing to its limited strength, is 
assigned to the corps areas according to mili- 
tary necessities;' the National Guard and the Or- 
ganized Reserves are distributed so that each 
corps area contains two divisions of the Na- 
tional Guard and three divisions of Organized Re- 
serves and also various corps and army troops. 

In a major emergency, the complete mobiliza- 
tion would provide land forces consisting of six 
field armies with a total of 2,000,000 men, each 
corps area furnishing one Regular Army division, 
two National Guard divisions, and three Organ- 
ized Reserve divisions and corps and army troops 
according to their varying military population, 
skeletonized units being brought to war strength 
by enlistment and the operation of selective serv- 
ice. In a major emergency, mobilization would 
be effected progressively, the Regular Army and 
the National Guard' being first mobilized and 
moved to the theatre of operations, followed by 
the mobilization of the Reserves, including the 
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necessiary troops for lines of communication and 
tile zone of the interior. 

The amended National Defense Act of 1920 
further provided for the organization of a Gen- 
eral Staff in the War Department, modeled after 
the General Staff which operated in France with 
the American Expeditionary Forces during the 
War. It consists of the Chief of Staff, the Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, and four staff divisions deal- 
ing with personnel, intelligence, operations and 
training, and supply: these divisions are desig- 
nated, respectively, G-1, G-2, G-3, and G-4. The 
duties of the General Staff, as defined in the Act, 
are to prepare plans for national defense and. the 
use of the military forces for that purpose, and 
for the mobilization of the manhood of the na- 
tion and its material resources in emergency, 
to investigate and report on all questions af- 
fecting the efficiency of the Army of the United 
States and its state of preparation for militalry 
operations, and to render professional aid and 
assistance to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Staff. To carry out one phase of these duties, 
a war-plans division has been constituted to 
study and develop plans for defense; this is so 
organized that, in case of a major emergency, 
it could take the field as the staff of general 
headquarters in the theatre of operations. In 
time of peace, command and administration are 
carried out through the nine corps areas; no 
commanders are appointed or staffs organized for 
units greater than a division. 

Subsequent to the adoption of the amended 
National Defense Act of 1920, a board of officers 
was assembled who defined a general plan of 
organization for the Army of the United States 
as provided for in the Act. The strategical 
and tactical organization of the military forces, 
it was recognized, might include a general head- 
quarters, groups of armies, corps or divisions, 
depending on the theat e of operation, the 
general strategical situation, and the size of the 
forces engaged. Under the plans outlined by the 
special board of officers, tables of organization 
were prepared by the General Staff and put 
into operation. Tables were prepared for such 
general headquarters reserve, army, and corps 
troops as might be required in a major emer- 
gency, and which should be included in the Or- 
ganized Eeserves. A typical organization of an 
army in 1929 comprises an army headquarters 
and army special troops; two or more corps 
temporarily assigned; two cavalry divisions; 
heavy artillery from the general headquarters re- 
serve; a brigade of anti-aircraft artillery; an air 
service consisting of headquarters, an observation 
group, and an attack wing; and certain special 
troops of the signal corps, engineer corps, medical 
corps, and ordnance corps, with the requisite 
trains. A typical organization of a corps com- 
prises a corps headquarters and corps special 
troops; two or more divisions temporarily as- 
signed; an artillery brigade of two regiments of 
155-millimeter howitzers and a regiment of 155- 
millimeter guns; and an observation (flash) bat- 
talion and an ammunition train, an air service of 
two observation squadrons and fouT balloon com- 
panies; an anti-aircraft regiment; a medical 
regiment; an engineer regiment with three 
auxiliary battalions; and the requisite trains. 

In order to meet the objections to the divi- 
sions as organized during the War, the new 
tables of organization provided for a reduction in 
strength to about 20,000 officers and men. This 
reduction was secured by transferring the regi- 


ment of heavy artillery to the corps, reducing the 
strength of the companies in the engineer regi- 
ment to 100 men, and the strength of a rifle com- 
pany in an infantry regiment to 200 men, with a 
corresponding reduction in the number of ma- 
chine guns, hut leaving the percentage of machine 
guns to rifles the same. This reduction in 
strength was in line with the changes in Euro- 
pean armies based on the experience of the War. 
A division so organized still occupies a road space 
with foot troops marching in columns of squads 
of about 27 miles, and it is probable that further 
reduction in the strength of a division will be 
made in the future, without making any reduc- 
tion in the strength of a battalion. 

The Retention of the two-brigade, four-regi- 
ment organization has to a certain extent sac- 
rificed manoeuvring and mobility to striking 
power, but in view of the modern tactics of or- 
ganization in depth, the three-unit scheme was 
not adopted until the battalion was reached in 
organization. Since it was recognized that the 
machine gun was purely an infantry weapon, the 
machine gun battalions of the former organiza- 
tion were abandoned, and machine gun companies 
were organized in each battalion. 

An infantry division as organized in 1920 com- 
prises a division headquarters; special troops; 
two infantry brigades, each consisting of a head- 
quarters, a headquarters company and two regi- 
ments; a field artillery brigade consisting of a 
headquarters, a headquarters battery, an am- 
munition train armed with two anti-aircraft 
machine guns, and two regiments of 75-miUi- 
meter guns, horse drawn ; a combat engineer regi- 
ment; a division aviation; a medical regiment; 
and a division quartermaster train. 

The special troops of an infantry division con- 
sist of a headquarters; a headquarters company; 
a signal company; a light tank company of 24 
tanks, 10 armed with 37-millimetcr guns and 
14 with machine guns; an ordnance company; 
a service company (Q.M.C.) ; and a military 
police company. An infantry regiment con- 
sists of a headquarters; a headquarters company; 
a service company; a howitzer company armed 
with three .37-millimeter guns and three 3-inch 
trench mortars; and three battalions, each con- 
sisting of a headquarters, a headquarters com- 
pany, three rifle companies and one machine gun 
company armed with 12 machine guns. A field 
artillery regiment (75-millimeter guns) con- 
sists of a headquarters; a headquarters battery; 
a service battery, armed with two anti-aircraft 
machine guns; and two battalions, each consist- 
ing of a headquarters and headquarters battery, 
a combat train armed with three anti-aircraft 
machine guns and three batteries of four 75- 
millimeter guns and two anti-aircraft machine 
guns each. A combat engineer regiment consists 
of a headquarters; a headquarters and service 
company, and two battalions of three companies 
each. A division aviation consists of a headquar- 
ters; an observation squadron with three anti- 
aircraft machine guns and 13 airplanes, each 
armed with two fixed and two flexible machine 
guns, and a photographic section. A medical 
regiment consists of a headquarters; a service 
company; a veterinary company; a collecting 
battalion of three companies ; an ambulance bat- 
talion, , consisting of a headquarters, one animal- 
drawn company and two motorized companies; 
and a hospital battalion of three companies. The 
division quartermaster train consists of a head- 
quarters; four motor transpci’t companies, each 
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with, two %-ton and 27 l^/^-ton trucks; two 
motor repair sections; one motorcycle company 
w’itli 32 motorcycles; and two wagon companies 
(animal-drawn), each with GG wagons. 

A 155-millimeter howitzer regiment (motor- 
ized), frequently attached to an infantry divi- 
sion, consists of a headquarters; a headquarters 
battery; a service battery; and 3 battalions, each 
consisting of a headquarters and headquarters 
battery, a combat train and 2 batteries of four 
155-millimeter guns and two anti-aircraft ma- 
chine guns each. 

A cavalry division, as organized in 1929, com- 
prises a headquarters; special troops; two cav- 
alry brigades, each consisting of a headquarters, 
a headquarters troop, and two cavalry regiments; 
a field artillery regiment of 75-millimeter guns 
(horse); an armored-car squadron; a division 
aviation; a combat engineer battalion (mount- 
ed) ; a medical squadron; and a division quar- 
termaster train. 

The special troops of a cavalry division con- 
sist of a headquarters; a headquarters troop; 
a signal troop ; a light tank company of 24 tanks, 
armed as in an infantry division; and an ord- 
nance company. A cavalry regiment consists 
of a headquarters; a headquarters troop; a 
machine-gun troop armed with 16 machine guns 
and 3 one-pounders; and three squadrons each 
consisting of a headquarters and two troops. 
A field artillery regiment (horse) in a cavalry 
division consists of a headquarters and head- 
quarters battery ; a service battery ; and two bat- 
talions, each consisting of a headquarters and 
headquarters battery, a combat train with three 
anti-aircraft machine guns and three batteries 
each of four 76-millimeter guns and two anti- 
aircraft machine guns. An armored-car squadron 
consists of a headquarters with 2 cross-country 
cars; and 3 troops, each with 4 cross-country 
cars and 12 armored cars each armed with a 
machine gun and a submachine gun. A cavalry 
division aviation consists of a headquarters; an 
observation squadron with three anti-aircraft 
machine guns and 13 airplanes each armed 
with 2 fixed and 2 flexible machine gnns; and 
a photographic section. A combat engineer bat- 
talion, mounted, consists of a headquarters; a 
headquarters and service platoon ; and three com- 
panies. A medical squadron consists of a head- 
quarters ; a collecting troop ; an ambulance troop 
with 10 animal-drawn and 10 motor ambulances; 
a hospital troop; and a veterinary troop. A 
cavalry division quartermaster train consists 
of a headquarters ; 2 motor transport companies, 
each with two %-ton and 27 %-ton trucks; 1 
motor repair section; 1 wagon company with 
66 wagons; and 4 pack trains, each of a bell 
horse and 50 mules. 

Regiments and higher units have attached 
medical personnel and chaplains. Units smaller 
than a regiment, operating independently, have 
attached medical personnel. 

See Aktillery: Stra-Teoy and Tactics. 

ARMIN’, FRiEDRicn Sixt voit (1851- ). 

A German general, bom at Wetzlar. In 1917 
he was appointed chief -in-command of the 4th 
Army in Flanders which, in 1918, took Armen- 
ti^res and Kemmel Hill. See World War, under 
Western Front, 

ARMISTICE, The. See World War. 

ARMISTICES. See War, Diplomacy of the. 

ARMORED CRUISER. See Vessel, Naval. 

ARMORED SHIP. See Vessel, Naval. 


ARMOUR, J ( oxATiiAX ) Ogden ( 1803-1927 ) . 
An American capitalist and merchant (see VoL. 
II). After he had become head of Armour & 
Co., in succession to his father, Philip D. Ar- 
mour, in 1901, the sales grew approximately 
from $250,000,000 in 1910 to $1,038,000,000 in 
1919, with a total net income ranging from 
$9,808,305 to $27,180,124. A suit was impend- 
ing in 1920 for alleged violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law, but an agreement was reached 
with the United States Government whereby Ar- 
mour & Co., as well as several other big packers, 
should restrict their business to meat packing 
alone. The Armour interests suffered in the eco- 
nomic depression that followed the World War, 
and in the year 1923 Armour & Co. was reorgan- 
ized, Mr. Armour losing control but retaining 
the chairmanship of the hoard of directors. 
After 192G the firm ceased to be a family affair, 
and in April, the Armour Grain Corporation, 
which had been organized by the elder Armour 
in 1890, was liquidated. Mr. Armour developed 
at Lake Forest, 111., a model farm which was 
valued at $5,000,000, but this enterprise also, of 
which he was very fond, he was compelled to re- 
linquish. He wrote The Packers and the People 
(1906). 

ARMSBY, Henry Prentiss (1853-1921). 
American agricultural chemist, born at North- 
bridge, Mass, (see Vol. II). For the 14 years 
which preceded his death, he was director of the 
institute of animal nutrition at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He was a member of the 
Agricultural Committee of the National Research 
Council (1917) and a delegate to the Inter-Allied 
Scientific Food Commission (1918). His later 
works included The 'Nutrition of Farm Animals 
(1917) and Conservation of Food Energy (1918). 

ARMSTRONG, Edward (1846-1928). An 
English historian and educator (see Vol. II). 
He was provost of Queen^s College (1911-22) 
and warden of Bradfield College (1910-25). 
In 1921 he was lecturer to Oxford University 
for the Dante sexcentenary and in 1926 he re- 
ceived the Serena Medal of the British Academy. 

ARMSTRONG, Edward Cooke (1871- ). 

An American educator, born at Winchester, Va. 
(see Vol. II). After heading the Romance de- 
partment at Johns Hopkins University for seven 
years, he became professor of the French lan- 
guage at Princeton in 1917. During the War, 
he served as national recruiting secretary for the 
Foyer du Soldat and as national director of 
French instruction in the training camps (1918) . 
After the armistice, he was dean of American 
students and lecturer at the University of Bor- 
deaux, In 1925 he became secretary of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. He is 
a Chevalier of the French Legion of Honor. 
He wrote and edited several books on the teach- 
ing of French and was co-editor of Modem Lan- 
guage Notes (1011-15). 

ARMSTRONG, Helen Maitland (1869- 
). An American artist, born at Florence, 
Italy. She was the daughter of the United 
States Consul General in Italy, Her early edu- 
cation, was at home; later, she studied at the Art 
Students’ League. Among her works are the 
window's of All Saints’ Chapel, Biltmore, N. C., 
and windows in the armory of Mrs. 0. H. P. 
Belmont’s New York house, the New York 
Church of the Ascension, and St. Michael’s 
(church, and five in the chancel of the chapel at 
Sailors’ Snug Harbor, Staten Island. 
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ARMY. See Armies and Army Organiza- 
tion. 

ARMY INTELLIGENCE TESTS. See 
Mental Measurement; Race Problems. 

ARNHEIM, Fritz (1806- ). A German 

historian and traveler, born in Berlin and edu- 
cated at the universities of Berlin and Halle. In 
the course of his studies, he made prolonged tours 
through Sweden, Belgium, and Norway (1900- 
12), and subsequently lectured on these coun- 
tries. He became editor of Mitteilungen an der 
EistoHschen lAtteratur (1915) and co-editor of 
Sohwedische Blatter (1920). His numerous 
works on historical subjects, literature, etc., in- 
clude Der Hof Friedrichs des Grossen (1912) ; 
Schweden (1917) ; and Arteilung Skandinaischer 
Staaien in der Jllustrierten Weltgesohichte 
(1920). 

ARNOLD, Bion Joseph (1861- ). An 

American electrical engineer, born at Caznovia, 
Mich, (see VoL. II). During the years 1914- 
21, he reviewed plans for a comprehensive system 
of steam railway terminals for the city of Chica- 
go and advised the officials of Boston, Des 
Moines, Omaha, and other cities of the United 
States, and of Winnipeg, Man., in regard to trac- 
tion matters. He was a member of the Naval 
Consulting Board during the World War and 
was called into active service in December, 1917, 
as a lieutenant colonel in the United States 
Army Signal Corps, Aviation Section. He made 
reports on the aluminium situation and super- 
vised the development and production of aerial 
torpedoes. In 1919 he received a commission as 
colonel in the air corps, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
and in 1925 was transferred to the Auxiliary 
Corps with the same rank. 

ARNOLD, JuLEAN (Herbert) (1876- ). 

An American commercial attache for China. He 
was born in Sacramento, Calif, and educated in 
the University of California. In 1902 he was 
commissioned by President Roosevelt the first 
student interpreter to China and, from 1904 to 
1914, held various consular positions in China 
and Japan. He was commercial attache in 
China and Japan, 1914-17, commercial attache 
in Japan, September— November, 1923, and has 
been commercial attache in China since 1914. 
He received various decorations from the Chi- 
nese government and the degree of LL.D. from 
St. John’s University, Shanghai, in 1919. He is 
the author of numerous magazine articles on 
China, and the compiler of the Commercial Hand- 
hook of China. In 1918, 1922, and 1926-27 he 
was chairman of the American delegation to the 
China Tariff Revision Commission, and has been 
honorary high advisor of the National Red Cross 
of China. 

ARNOLD, Ralph (1875- ). An Ameri- 

can geologist, born at Marshalltown, Iowa. He 
was graduated from Throop Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1896 and from Leland Stanford Junior 
University in 1899, and pursued his studies at 
the latter institution until 1902. He was an as- 
sistant in geology at Stanford, 1899-1903, and 
also taught chemistry and physics at Hoitt’s 
School, Menlo Park, Calif., 1899-1900. In 1900 
he entered the service of the United States Geo- 
logic Survey as a field assistant, and he passed 
through the subordinate grades until he became 
geologist, 1908-09. During these years, he ac- 
quired an intimate knowledge of the geology and 
palaontology of the California petroleum fields, 
and in 1909 he resigned from the Survey to enter 


private practice as an oil expert. He has made 
investigations of the fields of various American 
States, Trinidad, B. W. I., Venezuela, and other 
countries. In 1911-12 he was consulting petro- 
leum engineer of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. He lectured at Harvard University, the 
University of Chicago, and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1914 and 1915. He was 
a member of the Excess Profits Tax Board, 1918, 
valuation expert and chief of the mining, oil, and 
gas section, 1918-19, and representative of the 
board at the National Reconstruction Confer- 
ence of 1918. Dr. Arnold, who received the de- 
gree of Sc.D. from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1921 and that of D‘.Eng. from the University 
of Southern California in 1925, has been an 
officer or member of many associations of scien- 
tists, and has written numerous papers on geology 
and palaeontology. In 1914 he became an as- 
sociate editor of Economic Geology. 

ARNOUX, ar’nob', Alexandre (1884- ). 

A French poet and novelist, born at Digne (Bas- 
ses), France, who was the author of realistic 
stories and of a fantastic play. His style was 
alert, lively, dramatic. His works include UAlUe 
des mortes, poems ( 1906 ) , Au grand vent, poems 
(1900) ; La mort de Pan drama (1909) ; Le ro- 
man littSraire IV, with D. Flaboche (1912) ; 
Abisag ou V&glise transporUe par la loi (1918) ; 
La nuit de Baint-BamaM, describing Parisian ur- 
chins ( 1 920 ) ; La Ligende du roi Arthur et des 
Chevaliers de la Table Ronde, a translation of 
Malory (1920) ; Indice 33, awarded the Prix de 
la Renaissance (1922); Huon de Bordeaux, a 
fairy melodrama (1922); Suite VarUe (1925); 
Le Chiffre (1926), and Rencontres aveo Richard 
Wagner (1927). 

ARRHENIUS, fir-rfi’nl-us, Svante (1859- 
1927). A Swedish chemist (see VoL. II). 
Among his later books were Quantitative Laws 
m Biological Chemistry (1915), The Destinies 
of the Stars (1918), and Chemistry and Modem 
Ufe (1919). 

ARSONVAL, ARSiJNE d’ (1851- ). A 

French physician, physiologist, and physicist. 
He was co-discoverer with Hertz, Tesla, and E. 
Thomson of high-frequency electrical circuits and 
sole originator of their use in the treatment of 
disease. Every piece of apparatus for this pur- 
pose was separately invented by him, and the ap- 
plication of the method is known as arsonvaliza- 
tion. Born at La Porcherie (Haute-Vienne), 
he was educated in Limoges and received his 
medical degree from the University of Paris in 
1877. He began his career as assistant in the 
laboratory of Claude Bernard and in 1882 was 
made director of the newly created labora- 
tory of biological physics in the £cole des 
Hautes Etudes. In 1889 he collaborated with 
Brown-Sdquard in the pioneer research into the 
internal secretions. In 1894 he was appointed 
professor of medicine in the College de Prance. 
Beginning in 1881 and through the ensuing quar- 
ter-century, he published a continuous series of 
articles on electro-physiology in all of its aspects. 
His pioneer work on the action of high-frequency 
circuits on man and animals was done during 
1890-95. In 1903, assisted by Chauveau and 
others, he produced his magistral work Traits 
de Physique Biologique. He became vice presi- 
dent of I’Acadtoie des Sciences in 1916 and its 
president in 1917. 

ARTHUR, Julia (1869- ). An Ameri- 

can actress, born at Hamilton, Out. (see Vol. 
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II). On her return to the stage in 1914 after 
an absence of 14 years, Miss Arthur acted in 
The Eternal Magdalene in New York. Other of 
her appearances were in Liberty Aflame (1917), 
Out There (1018), An Ideal Husband (1918) 
and Macbeth (1921). 

ARTIFICIAL GEMS. See Minesalogy. 

ARTIFICIAL SILK, See Rayon. 

ARTILLERY. The dictum of the great Na- 
poleon that artillery has been and always will 
be the determining factor of armies and peoples 
was abundantly confirmed by battle experience 
in the World War. One of the outstanding les- 
sons of the War was the increasing relative im- 
portance of artillery in modern warfare. The 
combatant troops of all the nations engaged in 
this greatest of all conflicts insistently demanded 
not only more artillery, but artillery of greater 
power and increased mobility. With entire pop- 
ulations of nations engaged in the struggle, sci- 
entific, engineering, and manufacturing knowl- 
edge was focused on the production of more and 
more powerful weapons to a degree never before 
experienced. The natural result of this condi- 
tion of affairs is the great array of more power- 
ful ordnance which owes its existence to the 
stimulus given inventive genius by the World 
War. 

In addition to greater range and greater mobil- 
ity, the modern artillerist demands greater ra- 
pidity of fire; greater permissible elevation, with 
a view to possible use against aircraft; all- 
around fire or the nearest practicable approach 
to it, in order to avoid constant shifting of the 
entire gun carriage; increased quickness of go- 
ing into action and limbering up for quick aban- 
donment of untenable positions ; and interchange- 
ability of the gun with its companion howitzer 
of a slightly larger calibre on combination gun- 
howitzer mounts in order to simplify supply and 
maintenance problems in the field. Manifestly, 
these conflicting requirements involve consider- 
able compromise. The ingenuity of ordnance en- 
gineers has therefore been directed toward 
securing the most desirable combination of char- 
acteristics. To arrive at this result, practically 
all of the war departments of the nations in- 
volved in the conflict, as soon as the Armistice 
afforded proper opportunities, made a special ef- 
fort to review the artillery situation not only in 
their own armies but in the armies of all nations 
involved in the War. • 

In the United States Army, this desire to ben- 
efit by the lessons of the strife after the war 
ended in 1918, led to the convening of the 
Board of Officers with instructions to make an ex- 
haustive study of the entire artillery situation, 
and then to recommend the types and calibres of 
artillery which should be developed for future ar- 
mament. Similarly constituted boards of officers 
representing the Armies of the Allied Powers 
made extended visits to the United States in the 
years immediately following the W'ar, admittedly 
or presumably engaged in similar research. Few 
of the great nations of the world disclose 
the details of their ordnance designs, but under 
the present form of government and existing 
institutions of the United States, it would be 
quite impossible to keep secret information of 
this nature except in time of war. It is prob- 
able, however, that the information in regard to 
recent developments in artillery design pubished 
in the United States represents in the main a 
fair gauge of progress in similar directions in 


other countries, inasmuch as ordnance informa- 
tion was freely interchanged among the Allied 
Powers, and successful attempts were made to 
secure similar information from the authorities 
of the Central Powers after the Armistice. The 
following descriptions of artillery material may, 
therefore, be taken as typical of the state of the 
art of ordnance design and manufacture through- 
out the world. 

Light Field (Division) Artillery. Prior to 
the War, weight was the determining factor in 
the design of division artillery. Motor trac- 
tion had not arrived at a degree of dependability 
wiiich would justify its employment in manoeu- 
vring artillery over varying terrain. The main 
reliance was still on animal transport, as it had 
been for the preceding century. Assuming that 
a horse could pull 650 pounds at all gaits and 
that a six-horse team was the maximum number 
that could be manoeuvred effectively, 3900 pounds 
became the maximum weight for any complete 
single unit of division artillery. Within this 
limit, the ordnance engineers of all countries 
strove to arrive at the best combination of range, 
striking velocity, and explosive effect on bursts. 
In the United States Army, a division field gun 
3 inches in calibre, firing a projectile weighing 
16 pounds, was adopted as standard, and other 
countries varied only slightly frofn these figures. 
In order to achieve greater bursting effect, a heav- 
ier projectile carrying a larger explosive charge 
was needed. Since the degree of mobility of the 
division gun must be maintained, it was found 
necessary to design a companion piece, the div- 
ision howitzer, using a projectile approximately 
twice as heavy as that of the gun and attaining 
approximately^ the same range by providing for 
greater elevation of the howitzer carriage than 
provided by the gun carriage, thereby avoiding 
the increased weight which would have resulted 
through strengthening the gun to fire the heavier 
projectile at low angles of elevation. 

During the War, motor transport was devel- 
oped to a high degree of dependability and the 
maximum permissible weight of divisional ar- 
tillery units was considerably increased. Ac- 
cordingly, the Calibre Board of the United States 
Army laid down these requirements for ideal 
divisional artillery: 


REQUIBBMENTS OP THE CALIBRE BOARD FOB 
LIGHT FIELD (DIVISION) ARTILLERY 


Oun 

Hoivitger 

Calibre 

About 3 inches 

105 millimeter 

Weight of projectile 

Not over 20 30 to 35 pounds 

Maximum range 

pounds 


Carriage to permit el- 

15,000 yards 

12,000 yards 

evation of 



Traverse 

80 ® 

65* 

Weight 

860* 

360* 

Range with normal or Not over 4500 

Not over 4500 

reduced charge 

pounds 

pounds 

Rate of fire, rounds 

11,000 yards 


per minute 

20 



Carriage to be interchangeable for gnn and howitaser. 
Perfection of split-trail type recommended. 

Wheels to have rubber tires when motorised. 
Development of self-propdled mounts recommended. 
Simple firing mechanism, preferably of lanyard type, 
desired. 

One type of breech block for both gun and howitzer. 
For normal use, a maximum speed of 12 mUes per 
hour. 
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Division guns and howitzers which gave the 
required ranges within the prescribed limits of 
"Weight "were designed and successfully fired, 
the increase in range over that of pre-war types 
having been attained principally^ by improve- 
ments in the contour of the projectile and by 
increasing muzzle velocities of the pieces. In- 
creased velocities necessitated corresponding in- 
creases in length of the piece, for^ the division 
gun 131.7 inches in the new design, as com- 
pared with 87.3 inches in the pre-war type. 
Increased length of the piece in turn made it 
necessary to support it as near the breech as 
possible in order to avoid the necessity of 
digging holes in the ground to permit recoil 
of the gun when fired at high elevation. The 
consequent unbalancing of the gun requires the 
addition of an equilibrator system to maintain 
ease of manual elevation. Fortunately, the in- 
creased weight due to the equilibrator system 
and the increased length of bore is more than 
offset as far as mobility is concerned by the 
introduction of dependable motor transport in 
place of animal transport. 

The requirement for a maximum elevation of 
80 degrees was due to a desire to provide for 
possible use against aircraft and also in order 
to provide a more curved trajectory which 
would give a steeper angle of fall and thus prove 
effective against personnel grouped behind earth- 
works but without overhead cover. The in- 
creased elevation obviously added nothing to 
the maximum range inasmuch as elevation in 
excess of 45 degrees tends to decrease range 
rather than to increase it. In order to provide 
for angles of elevation greater than 45 degrees, 
it was necessary to increase the capacity and 
therefore the weight of the equilibrator system, 
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to provide variable recoil with consequent in- 
creased complication and weight of the equili- 
brator system. While entirely practicable from 
an engineering and manufacturing standpoint, 
complication of design necessary to meet re- 
quirements which were outside of the ordinary 
functions of the piece led to a lowering of the 
maximum required elevation in the ideal mount 
from 80 degrees to 45 degrees, at which eleva- 
tion practically maximum range is secured. A 
traverse of 300 degrees as originally prescribed 
for the ideal division gun and division howitzer 
was likewise caused by a desire to provide a 
piece suitable for use against aircraft, but this 
requirement was abandoned in favor of two 
types of carriages, the split-trail, which per- 
mits considerable changes in azimuth without 
moving the gun carriage, and the hox-trail, 
which permits only a change of 10 degrees in 
the azimuth but reduces complications of design 
and decreases weight and cost. 

The requirement of a carriage to mount inter- 
changeably both the 75-inininieter gun and its 
companion piece, the 105-millimetor howitzer, 
was due to the feeling that it would, expedite 
manufacture in the shops and simplify main- 
tenance in the field. Strict adherence to this 
requirement, however, necessitated a combina- 
tion carriage much heavier than cither a 
specially designed gun carriage or howitzer car- 
riage alone. Inasmuch as the howitzer mounted 
on the combination carriage required eleva- 
tion mechanism of only 65 degrees, it did not 
fully utilize the weight of that part of the 
mechanism needed to provide the 15 degrees 
greater elevation for the gun. Further, as the 
howitzer imposed upon the carriage greater fir- 
ing stresses than the gun, the combination car- 


EXPENDITITRE OF ARTILLERY AMMXXmTIOK' IN RECEKTT WARS 


Previous Wars Compared with One Month of World War 


YEAR 

WAR 

ARMY 

liOUNDS EXPENDED DURING WAR 

1859 

Italian 

Austrian 

15.326 1 

1861-65 

Civil 

Union 

5.000,000 



Prussian 

36,193 1 

1866 

Austro-Prussian 





Austrian 

96,472 1 

1870-71 

Franco-Prussian 

German 

817,000 ■ 

1904-05 

Russo-Japanese 

Russian 

954,000 ■ 

1912-13 

Balkan 

Bulgarian 

700,000 ■ 




One Month* 

1918 

World War 

Brit. & Fr. 

12,710,000 


Expenditures for One Year, Civil and World War 


YEAR 

WAR 

ARMY 

ROUNDS EXPENDED FOR ONE YEAR 

1864* 

Civil 

Union 

1,950,000 1 

1918® 

World War 

U. S. 

8,100,000 WM 

1918® 

World War 

British 

71,445,000 

1918® 

World War 

French 

81,070,000 


a, Average, year ended Nov. 10, 1918. b, Year ended June 30, 1864. c, Year 
ended ETov. 10, 1918. 
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JPhotOffrapha, Ordnance 2}fpaTtment, "nnited States Amy 


UNITED STATES ARMY ARTILLERY 

1. M1920MI, Mounted on an 8-Inch Howitzer-ISS-mllllmeter Gun Car- 
riage, M1920 E, Elevation, 45 degrees. 

2. A 155-MILLIMETER GUN ON TRAILER MOUNT. 

3. FOURTEEN-INCH GUN ON RAILWAY MOUNT, M1920. 
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EXPEHrDMUBE OF ASTHiLEEY AIOITJlXITIOir IN BtODEBN BATTLES 


YEAR 

BATTLE 

DAYS’ 

DURATION 

ARMY 

ROUNDS OF ARTILLERY AMMUNITION EXPENDED 

1863 

Chickamauga 

2 

Union 

7,325 1 

1863 

Gettysburg 

3 

Union 

32,7811 

1870 

St.Privat 

1 

German 

39,000 1 

1904 

Nan Shan 

1 

Japanese 

34,0471 

1904 

Liao Yang 

9 

Russian 

134,4001 

1904 

Sha Ho 

9 

Russian 

274,360 ■ 

1915 

Neuve Chapelle 

3“ 

British 

197,0001 

1915 

Souchez 

1» 

French 

300,000 ■ 

1916 

Somme 

H 

British 

4.000,000 

1917 

Messines Ridge 

Wm 

British 

2,753,000 _■ 

1918 

SLMihiel 

Hi 

U.S. 

1,093,217 


Artillery preparation lasted: a, 35 minutes, h, 4 hours. c. Intermittent 7 days. 


riage was of necessity made stronger and, there- the greatest degree of mobility without decreas- 
fore, heavier than was absolutely needed when ing power. 

mounting a gun. The need for all possible The increased application of motor transport 
mobility not only en route but while being to military problems permitted not only the 
manned in action was found to outweigh the hauling of greater loads at a speed equal to 
theoretical advantages which mi^ht be obtained that of animal transport but greatly increased 
by interchangeability of mounting, and it is the speed at which these increased loads can be 
entirely probable that in the future the division moved. These increased speeds in themselves 
gun and the division howitzer will each have its affected artillery design by necessitating the 
specially designed carriage in order to keep the rubber-tiring of wheels and in many cases 
weight down to a minimum and thereby effect spring-supporting of loads, which had never 


BATES OE ABTIIiLEBY ElBE FEB GUTET FEB DAY 13 ^ BECENT WABS 


WAR 

ARMY 

APPROXIMATE ROUNDS PER GUN PER DAY 

1854-56, Crimean 

1 Brit. & Fr. 

5* ■■ 

1859, Italian 

Austrian 

.3 1 

1861-65, Civil 

Union 

4 ■■ 


Austrian 

2.2 ■ 

1866, Austro-Prussian 



Prussian 

.8 1 

1870-71, Franco-Prusslan 

German 

i.ri 

1904-05, Russo-Japanese 

Russian 

4 HI 

1912-13, Balkan 

Bulgarian 

7 HHH 

World War 

8** ■■■■ 

September, 1914 

French 

Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1918 

Italian 

8** HHH 

Jan. 1 to Nov. 11, 1918 

United States 

30** 

• 

Jan. 1 to Nov. 11, 1918 

French 

34** 

Jan. 1 to Nov. 11, 1918 

British 

35** 


* Siege of Sebastopol 
5 


**Field gun ammunition only. 
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COMPARISON OF ARTILLERY AMMUNITION VALUES CIVIL WAR - WORLD WAR 


BOUNDS CONSUMED ESTIMATED AVERAGE 

DURING ONE YEAR SIZE OF AMMUNITION 



Civil WAR - WORLD WAB CIVIL WAB -WOBLDWAB 


teen found necessary before. Here, as elsewhere, 
no advantage is obtained without an off-setting 
disadvantage. The application of rubber tires 
to artillery wheels increases the total weight 
of the unit by several hundred pounds. 

Great progress also was made in the design and 
manufacture of self-propelled mounts for division 
artillery. Requirements of an ideal mount were 
set by the Calibre Board at a maximum speed of 
12 miles per hour and a maximum weight not 
to exceed the capacity of a light pontoon bridge, 
or 9000 pounds, ft is an interesting com- 
mentary on the rapid advances in automotive 
engineering that within three years of the estab- 
lishment of this required maximum speed, a 
self-propelled mount for, 76-millimeter guns or 
105-millimeter howitzers actually attained a 
maximum speed of 30 miles per hour or two- 
and-a-half times what was deemed possible of 
attainment when the Calibre Board established 
its requirements. 

Medium Field (Corps) Artillery. These 
characteristics for ideal corps artillery pieces 
were established by the calibre Board: 

MEDIUM FIELD (OOBPS) ABTILLEBY 

Oun Howitzer 

Calibre Between 4.7 in. About 155 mm. 

and 5 in. 

Weight of projectile Not over 60 lb. Not over 100 

pounds 

Maximum range 18,000 yd. su- 16,000 yd. 

per-charge 

Range, normal charge 12,000 yd. Zones 
Elevation - 5 to + 80 ® - 6 to -f- 65 ® 

Traverse 360 ® 360 ® 

Maximum rate of fire 6 rounds per 5 rounds per 
minute minute 

G-eneralities : ^ 

split-trail carriage should be developed for howit- 
zer interchangeable, if practicable, with that for gun. 

Maximum speed of 8 miles per hour. 

Wheels for carriage should be rubber-tired. 

Transport fully motorized, with wheel trailers for 
long rapid hauls. 

Weight limit, 12,000 pounds for wheded vehicles, 
and 15,000 pounds for caterpillars. 

The objections to unnecessarily high elevation 
and 360 degrees traverse as well as to the inter- 
changeable requirement for the carriage proper 
are the same as discussed above for division ar- 
tillery, but the disparity in stresses imposed 
upon the mount by the corps gun and corps 
howitzer is even greater than that of ’the divi- 
sion gun and the division howitzer. Since the 
carriage had to be designed to mount the howit- 
zer successfully, it was possible to design a gun 
of even greater power than was at first held to 
be ideal and still to adhere to the desired degree 
of mobility. Accordingly, a gun firing a 60- 


ESTIMATED COST ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 

OF AVERAGE ROUND OF ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 



CIVIL WAB ■ WORLD WAB CIVIL WAB -WOBLDWAB 


pound projectile to a maximum of 20,500 yards 
has been found practicable. Self-propelled 
mounts for either the 4.7 gun or the 155-milli- 
meter howitzer with a maximum speed of 15 
miles per hour have been designed, manufac- 
tured, and successfully tested. 

Heavy Field (Army) Artillery. Of still 
larger calibres are the army artillery, where 
ideal characteristics were formulated as follows: 

HEAVY FIELD (ARMY) ARTILLERY 

Oun Howitzer 

Oalibre About 155 mm. About 8 inches 

Weight of projectile Not over 100 lb. Not over 240 lb. 
Maximum range 25,000 yd. 18,000 yd. 

Range, normal charge 18,000 yd. Zones 

Elevation Zero to 65 ® Zero to 65 ® 

Traverse 860 “ 360® 

Type of projectiles H. B. Shell H. E. Shell 


Self-propelled caterpillar unit desirable for 155 xnm. 
gun. 

Certain proportion should be retained on rubber- 
tired wheel mounts. 

It is desirable to develop a carriage which can be 
used interchangeably for 155 mm. gun and 8 in. 
howitzer. 

Maximum speed of S. P. caterpillar 6 m.p.h.; wheel 
mounts, 12 m.p.h. 

Conventional caissons for this calibre are obsolete. 

Transport: All of this type should be motorized. 

Ammunition vehicles to correspond should be devel- 
oped. 

Requirements of heavy field artillery as given 
above can be met except in regard to traverse of 
360 degrees for the reasons previously discussed 
under division and corps artillery. Unlike the 
preceding classes, however, it is entirely prac- 
ticable to design a carriage on which the 155- 
milUmeter gun and 8-inch howitzer can be 
mounted interchangeably.' 

REQUIREMENTS FOR SUPER-GUNS 


Guns Howitzers 


Calibre 

8 or 10 in. 

14 in. 

12 in. 

16 in. 

Length in calibres 

50 

50 

20 

25 

Weight of projectile 240-510 

1,400 

700 

1,600 

Maximum range 

35,000 

40,000 

25,000 

30,000 

Elevation 

0“to 

0 ®to 

25 ® to 

25® to 


50 ® 

50® 

60 ® 

65 ® 

Traverse 

360 ® 

860 ® 

360 " 

360 ® 



15 ® 


10 ® 

Type of projectile 

H.E. 

H.B. 

H.E. 

H. E. 

Time for occupying position — 




Prepared 


Ihour 



Unprepared 

Xto4hrB.' 8 hours Ihour 


Maximum rate of 





fire 

1 shot^ 2 




minutes 



Gauge of Track 

Stand- 

Stand- 

Stand- 

Stand- 


ard 

ard 

ard 

ard 


Ammunition fot all cannon: Smokeless, flashless. 
Related zone charges for howitzers. 

Fuses:, Bore safe, instantaneous, and selective delay. 
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Of the super-guns listed above, a 14-inch 50- 
calibre gun on a railroad mount has l>een de- 
signed, manufactured, and successfully tested. 
The 16-inch 25-calibre howitzer also has been 
successfully fired from a barbette carriage. This 
howitzer can be used on the railroad mount for 
the 14-inch 50-calibre gun. 

Coast Defense Artillery. The superiority of 
land fortifications over battleships where land 
guns have approximately the same range as those 
on the ships has always been accepted by artil- 
lery authorities. The failure of the joint British 
and French naval attacks on the Turkish coast 
defenses at the Dardanelles and the lack of suc- 
cess which attended the constant shelling of 
hastily erected German defenses on the Belgian 
coast, supplemented by bombing from the air, 
strengthened the contention that battleships 
cannot hope to attack with success coast forti- 
fications provided with armament of approxi- 
mately equal power. However, due to the in- 
creased elevation and the correspondingly greater 
range of guns mounted on battleships built since 
the War, artillery intended for coast defense 
purposes must of necessity be provided with car- 
riages permitting elevation to develop the maxi- 
mum range of the piece. In 1914 the American 
14-inch 40-calibre gun mounted on a disappearing 
carriage and the 12-inch long-range mortar were 
typical of standard heavy coast defense arma- 
ment. Through the development of airplane 
carriers to accompany attacking fieets, and the 
steeper angle of fall of projectiles fired at the 
30 to 40 degrees elevation which is now required 
.for long-range naval fire and provided in recent 
designs of battleships, the need for protection 
formerly given to guns mounted on disappearing 
carriages by extensive concrete emplacements was 
materially diminished. This consideration, to- 
gether with the difficulty encountered in providing 
the required high angles of elevation on disap- 
pearing carriages, resulted in the adoption of the 
simpler barbette carriage for future installa- 
tions. The best example of modern high-powered 
coast defense artillery is probably in the 16-inch 
50-calibre gun mounted on a barbette carriage 
following designs of the United States Army 
Ordnance Department. This gun is of wire- 
wound construction, is approximately 70 feet in 
length over all, and with its recoil band weighs 
about 200 tons. It is equipped with a drop 
breech-block of the Smith-Asbury type, operated 
by compressed air. The normal charge for this 
gun consists of 850 pounds of smokeless powder, 
giving a maximum interior pressure of 38,000 
pounds per square inch. With this charge, a 
range of 50,000 yards is given an armor-piercing 
projectile weighing 2340 pounds and capable of 
penetrating 14 indies of battleship armor at all 
ranges. The barbette carriage on which this 
gun is mounted is simple and rugged in dedgn; 
yet it has adequate provision for rapid and ac- 
curate manceuvring of the gun. The recoil of 
the gun is controlled by four recoil cylinders 
symmetrically located and integral with the 
cradle. The energy generated on discharge of 
the piece is dissipated by forcing oil through 
throttling grooves in, the wall of each cylinder as 
the piston rods and heads, securely fastened to 
the recoil band of the gun, move to the rear with 
it. The piston rod pull amounts to 1,250,000 
pounds for every 40 inches of recoil, so that the 
recoil cylinders dissipate 4,567,000 foot-pounds 
of energy each time the gun is fired. To insure 
the rate of fire of one round per minute, a power 


rammer is located on the racer near the breech 
of the gun. The powder charge and projectile 
are brought up to the carriage on special cars 
and rammed home by means of an electric motor 
actuating the rammer through hydraulic speed 
gears. ^ The carriage is equipped so that all 
operations are normally pei formed by electricity 
or compressed air, but the mechanisms are so 
arranged as to permit manoeuvring by hand 
power in emergencies. 

German Long-range Guns. All military 
weapons are appraised, in general, on the basis 
of the amount of destruction they can cause. If 
the performance of the German long-range guns 
used for the bombardment of Paris from Mar. 
23 to Aug. 9, 1918, are judged on the usual basis, 
they must be set down as failures. The casual- 
ties caused by them average only about two and 
a half per round, notwithstanding that a thickly 
populated city was being bombarded. The prop- 
erty damage per round fired was approximately 
that of an ordinary 6-inch shell and in the ag- 
gregate was of negligible military value. How- 
ever, these guns were not primarily Aveapons of 
destruction but were rather psychological weap- 
ons, for their purpose was served when the Ger- 
man High Command was able to say without 
fear of contradiction that their troops were bom- 
barding Paris by artillery fire. At first, no 
mention was made in their communiques that 
super-guns of much greater range than had ever 
before been even proposed for use in battle were 
responsible for the artillery bombardment. 

The known fact that Paris was under fire of 
German artillery served two purposes. First, it 
greatly heartened the German civilian popula- 
tion as well as troops in the field with the 
knowledge that the ultimate goal had practically 
been reached. Secondly, it caused consterna- 
tion among the civilian population of the Allies, 
who could not at first believe but that the Ger- 
mans had succeeded in arriving at the gates of 
Paris. Before it was learned that the shells 
were coming from guns situated more than 75 
miles from the ci^, a considerable exodus of 
Parisians to the South and West of France 
threw such a load on the railroad systems that 
a serious interference with the movement of sup- 
plies and troops was narrowly, averted, but when 
the French technical experts had succeeded in 
reconstructing the projectile from fragments 
found at the point of burst and had deduced 
from their angle of fall the exterior ballistic 
characteristics which must have been used to 
produce the observed results, the situation was 
immediately relieved. 

Although over 300 shells fell in the environs 
of Paris, none of them was known to have failed 
to explode. Exact information in regard to the 
ammunition remained unavailable. The guns 
themselves were withdrawn into Germany and 
broken up prior to the Armistice. Although the 
terms of this undertaking provided for deliver- 
ing one of these pieces to the Allies, Germany 
never fulfilled the agreement, and exact informa- 
tion as to the design of. the gim and carriage 
still remains in the sole possession of the small 
group of Germans who conceived and success- 
fully carried out this spectacular performance. 
As an artillery curiosity, this tjrpe of gun at- 
tained a range never before considered possible 
and also demonstrated that greater range could 
be attained at an angle of 50 degrees than the 
previously accepted 42 or 43 degrees, provided 
that extremely high muzzle velocity was used and 
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the projectile attained extremely high altitudes 
early enough in its tiight to get full benefit from 
the more highly rarefied strata of air,^ instead of 
attempting to force the projectile agaiiwt denser 
strata of air encountered at lower altitude^. ^ 
The following table gives the characteristics 
of the German long-range gun, as cnniputed hy 
Maj. J. IMaitland Addison of the British Army, 
and in a parallel column, the reconstructed char- 
acteristics as determined hy the French General 
Staff. 


76 
23 9 
177 
6,000 
50 


1. Range in miles 

2. Maximum height in miles 

3. Time of flight in seconds 

4. Muzzle velocitj', ft. per second 

6. Angle of elevation 

6. Velocity of Vertex, ft. per second 2,26 1 

7. Velocity point of fall, ft. per 

second 2,626 

8. Ballistic coefficient 10 

9. Angle of fall 54-40 

10. Weight of projectile in pounds 330 

11. Calibre in inches 

12. Weight of powder in pounds 

13. Length in calibre 

14. Maximum pressure, lbs. per 

sq. in. 47,000 

15. Volume of powder chamber in 

cu. in. 22,000 

16. Volume of bore in eu. in, 70,700 

17. The breech construction to be 

either of a number of pow- 
der chambers in the gun it- 
self or a specially designed 
cartridge case to give succes- 
sive or prolonged explosions 
of increment powder charges. 


8.3 

400 

130 


French 
76 
23 7 
177 
5,620 
48 ®-39' 
2,270 

2,380 

8.78 

54-51 

265 

8.66 

441 

168 

57,000 

21,400 

88,500 


Bihliograpliy. The most satisfactory source 
of information on modern artillery is the cur- 
rent issues of the magazine Armi/ Ordnance pub- 
lished at Washington by the Army Ordnance 
Association. There are also various official 
pamphlets published by the War Department. 
Few authoritative treatises dealing with modem 
artillery were produced after the World War, 
however, McFarland, Ordnance and Gunnery 
(New York, 1929) may be recommended. See 
Explosives; Oednance; Trench Warfare; 
Armies and Army Organization; Strategy 
AND Tactics. 

ABTCT PE PADILLA, Lola (1886- ). 

A famous French lyric soprano, horn at Sevres, 
near Paris. She was the daughter of the cele- 
brated Desirde Artfit, from whom she received 
her entire musical training. After her veiy 
successful d4but at the Op4ra Comique in Paris 
(1905), she made a tour of Scandinavia, Poland, 
and Germany, and from 1906-08 was a member 
of the Komische Oper in Berlin. After another 
tour, she was engaged at the Hofoper in Berlin 
(since 1918 the Staatsoper) in 1909, where she 
was one of the principal stars until her retire- 
ment in 1927. As a singer and actress, she was 
scarcely inferior to her distinguished mother. 

ARTS AND LETTERS, American Academy 
OP. See Academy op Arts and Letters. 

ARTZYBASHEE, Mikhail Petrovetch 
( 1878-1927 ) . A Bussian novelist (see VoL. II) . 
Many of his works were translated into English, 
including Sanin (1915), The Breaking Point 
(1915), Yoina, War (1918), The Savage, and the 
plays. Jealousy , Enemies, and The Law of the 
Savage (1923). 

ARZ VON STRATJSSENBERG, Arthur, 
Baron (1857- ). An Austro-Hungarian gen- 

eral, born at Hermannstadt, Translyvania. At 
the beginning of the World War, he commanded 


the 15th Dhisioii on the Russian front, and 
later the Cth Army Corps. In 1915 he was asso- 
ciated with Alackensen in the vicinity of 
Przemysl and later took Brest-Litovsk*. In 
1916 he commanded the 1st Army and defended 
Transylvania again^^t the Rumanians. He was 
appointed to succeed Conrad von Hotzendorf as 
chief of the general staff of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Armies. 

ASAKAWA, Kwan-ICHI (1873- ). An 

American professor and author of works on 
Japan, bom at Nihoninatsu, Japan (see Vol. 
II). He carried on special investigations in 
Japan, 1917-10. His later works include: The 
Origin of Feudal Land Tenure in Japan (1914) ; 
Some Aspects of Japanese Feudal Institutions 
(1918); The Documents of Iriki (1926), and 
contributions to Japan and Japanese- American 
Relations (1912) and The Pacific Ocean in His- 
tory (1917). 

ASCH, SiiOLOM (1880- ). A Yiddish 

playwright and fiction writer who went to the 
United States at the age of 30 after establishing 
a reputation as a novelist and dramatist in Ger- 
many and Russia. In 1907 Max Reinhardt pro- 
duced his God of Vengeance in Berlin. The 
beauty and poetry of Asch*s early work in novel 
and sketch are due to a certain literary naivet4 
enabling him to express himself most completely. 
His plays are considered inferior to his other 
work. His later dramatic pieces include Die 
Familie Grossgluch, Der Bund der Schwachen, 
The God of Vengeance, Jephthah*s Tochter, and 
Shahhethai ZebL Other published works include 
Uncle Moses, Mottke, the Vagabond, and other 
stories of Jewish life. As an artist, Asch is 
rather to he classed with the modern Russian 
novelists and playwrights than with any of his 
Yiddish contemporaries. 

ASCECAM, John Batnb (1873- ). An 

American clergyman and author, born at Vanlue, 
Ohio, and educated at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Harvard University, and Boston University, in 
Italy and Germany, and at the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. He entered 
the Methodist' Episcopal ministry in 1897 and 
was ordained in 1899. He served in various 
churches in Ohio and was chaplain with the 
American Army in France, at the base hospital 
and hospital centre in Allerey, 1918-19. He was 
special visitor from the American Waldensian 
Aid Society to the Waldensian Church of Italy 
in 1921, and in the same year he was delegate to 
the Fifth Ecumenical Methodist Episcopal Con- 
ference in London. From 1916 to 1925, he was 
pastor of the Avondale Church, Cincinnati, Ohio ; 
an the latter year, he became an executive of the 
national council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and an associate secretary for special 
work in Turkey. He wrote: Help from the Hills 
(Cincinnati, 1910); A Syrian Pilgrimage (New 
York, 1914) ; The Religion of Israel (New York, 
1918) ; The Religion of Judah (New York, 1920), 
and Apostles, Fathers, and Reformers (New 
York, 1921). 

ASCHE, Oscar (1872- ). An Australian 

actor, born at Geelong. He was educated at the 
Melbourne Grammar School and studied for the 
stage at Christiania, Norway. His first appear- 
ance was at the Op4ra Comique. Subsequently, 
he played Shakespearean repertory for eight 
years with F. R. Benson and Joined Sir Herbert 
Tree’s company in 1902. In the following year, 
he acted with Ellen Terry in The Vikings, 
With Otho Stuart he managed the Adelphi The- 
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atrc in 1004 and in 1007 took over the manage- 
iiieiit of Ilia -Majesty’s Theatre in London. 
Tour.^ of Australia and South Africa followed. 
U was in 1010 that he a^jpeared as Abu Hasan 
in his own play Chu-Chin-Chow, which reached 
its 2238th perforniaiiee in July, 1921, thereby 
bi caking all records of previous stage successes. 
In 1024 he played the part of Boudier in The 
Uoynl Visitor. * With F. Norreys Connell, he 
wrote Count Hannihal (1910) ; he is also the 
author of The Spanish 21am (1915), East^ijoard 
Ho! (1019), and Mecca (1920). 

ASHANTI, a-shan'te, or ASHANTEE. A 
British protectorate in West Africa on the Gulf 
of Guinea, included in the Gold Coast Colony. 
It has an estimated area of 12,000 square miles, 
and in 1921, a population of 407,000, of whom 
400 were Europeans. Though administratively 
Ashanti is an independent unit with a local 
judicial system in which the natives play an in- 
creasingly important part, economically it is to 
be considered a division of the Gold Coast. Rail- 
road revenues and custom duties are all credited 
to the entire colony, with the result that the two 
territories cannot he disassociated (sec Gold 
Coast). Startling growth appeared in the na- 
tive industry of cocoa culture, the output in- 
creasing from 9000 tons in 1913 to 70,848 tons 
in 1927. The result was an increase in native 
prosperity and the appearance of private prop- 
erty. On the other hand, the sold output 
has declined, the 1927-28 yield having been 
103,511 ounces (valued at £439,942), as compared 
with the 1911 yield of 124,000 ounces (valued at 
£530,800). The native population consistently 
remained tranquil; schools were spreading 
through the protectorate; about 400 miles of 
motor road were built; European imports in- 
creased. In short, Ashanti was an example of 
a native African state rapidly on the road to- 
ward Europeanization. 

ASHPIELI), Albert (Henry) Stanley, 
(1874- ). An English railway operator, 

born at Derby. He was educated at technical 
schools in the United States, and after successful 
American experience in railway management, he 
returned to England to undertake important 
positions in the same Held. In 1916 he was a 
member of the Lloyd George government as presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1916-19). He was 
knighted in 1914 and created the first Baron of 
Southwell in 1920. 

ASHLEY, Boscoe Lewis (1872- ). An 

American writer on civics and history. He was 
horn at Rochester, N. Y., and was educated at 
the University of Rochester (1894) and Colum- 
bia University (1897). Since 1898 he has 
taught history and social science at Pasadena, 
Calif, He has been a member of the executive 
committee of the National Council of Teachers 
of Social Studies. His special interest has been 
the improvement of high-school courses and 
texts. He has published among other works. 
The American Federal State (1902; 2d. ed., 
1911); American Government ^ for use in sec- 
ondary schools (1903 and 1009) ; Ancient Cvoili* 
zalion (1915) ; Early European History (1916); 
Mediaeval Civilization (1916) ; Modem Euro- 
pean Civilization (1918), The War and America 
(1918) ; The Practice of Citizenship (1922), The 
Constitution To day (1924), and Human Out- 
look and Development (1026). 

ASHLEY, The Rt. Hon. Wilfrid William, 
(1867- ,). A British government official, 

educated at Harrow and Magdalen College, Ox- 


ford, Ho served for many years in the militia 
and travelled in Africa and America before en- 
tering the House of ComniorKs as a Conservative 
in 1900. He was a Conservative whip (1911- 
13), Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Transport (1022-23), Under-Sccretary of State 
for War (1923-24), and Minister of "Tran sport 
(1924- ). He commanded a battalion in 

1914-15, and became a Privy Councillor in 1924. 

ASHMXJN, Margaret Eliza (?- ). An 

American writer of stories for girls and books 
for English study. She was born at Rural, Wis., 
and educated at the Stevens Point (Wis.) Nor- 
mal School and the University of Wisconsin. 
After teaching in schools, she was instructor in 
English at the University of Wisconsin from 
1007-12. In the latter year, she removed to 
New York to engage in literary work. Besides 
contributing to magazines, she wrote several 
textbooks on English and Stephanas Last Chance 
(1918) ; Marion Frear’s Summer (1920) ; Top- 
less Towers (1921); Including Mother (1922), 
Support (1922), The Lake (1924); Yo School 
To-Morrow (1925); School Keeps To-day 
(1926) Brenda Stays at Home (1926) ; Mother^s 
Away (1926), and Pa — The Head of the Family 
(1927). 

ASHTON, WiNiFREiD. See Dane, Clemence. 

ASHUHST, Henry Fountain (1874- ). 

United States Senator from Arizona, horn at 
Winnemueea, Nev. (see Vol. II). He was 
elected United States Senator in 1912 by the 
unanimous vote of the first legislative assembly 
of the State of Arizona and was reflected in 
1916, 1922, and 1928. 

ASIA, a'sha or a'zha. See Exploration, 
under Asia; Ethnography. 

ASIA MrNOR. See Turkey; Smyrna; Ar- 
menia; Cilicia; and other divisions. See also 
Archeology. 

ASIH, a'shar or &'zha. See Arabia. 

ASEWITH, George Rankin (1861- ). 

An English lawyer and arbitrator in industrial 
disputes, born in Morley, Yorkshire, and edu- 
cated at Marlborough and Brasenose (!)ollege, Ox- 
ford. He was knighted in 1911 and in 1910 he 
was raised to the peerage. In 1907 he was assis- 
tant secretary of the Board of Trade, in 1911 
chairman of the Industrial Council, chairman of 
the Fair Wages Advisory Committee (1909- 
1919), and president of the Middle CJlasses Union 
(1921). He was chairman of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Arts (1922-24), president of 
the National Association of Trade Protection 
Societies (1924-27 and 1928), and president of 
the British Science Guild (1925-27). He wrote 
Industrial Problems and Disputes (1920) and 
Taverns, their History and Laws (1928). 

ASPHALT. This mineral finds its chief use 
in paving and, although subject to keen competi- 
tion from concrete and coal tars, it has more 
than held its own as reflected in an increased 
annual consumption, to meet the demands of mil- 
lions of motorists in the United States for good 
roads. The production and manufacture of as- 
phalt in the United States involves native 
asphalt, related bitumens, and asphalt and as- 
phaltic materials manufactured from petroleum. 
The production of the native and related bitu- 
men varieties in 1913 amounted to 92,604 short 
tons, valued at $750,713, and in 1927 to 839,040 
tons valued at $5,605,850. In the latter year, 
sales of bituminous rock, the chief product of 
tins group, accounted for 796,100 short tons of 
the total output, valued at $4,672,280. For 
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many years Kentucky was the most important maud had embarked, embarrassed his ministry 
producing State for native asphalt, but sales at and aroused general discontent. In May, 1915, 
the mines in Texas in 1027 for the first time in as a result of popular pressure, he was compelled 
several years exceeded those in* Kentucky. Im- to form a Coalition government, which included 
ports of native asphalt and bituminous rock into most of the prominent Unionist leaders and two 
the United States in 1923 amounted to 120,138 Labor members. Mr. Asquith’s hesitations and 
tons, valued at $1,079,900; while imports of delays, however, estranged many of his col- 
crude asphalt in 1927 amounted to 157,082 tons, leagues, with the result that Winston Churchill, 
valued at $1,138,898. In 1927, shipments from Sir John Simon, and Sir Edward Carson resigned 
Trinidad (including Tobago) and Venezuela com- from his cabinet in dissatisfaction. Meanwhile, 
prised 96 per cent of the total imports, with his position rapidly became insupportable as a 
Venezuela showing a marked gain over Trini- result of the loss of Lord Kitchener, who had 
dad, as compared with 1920, and threatening to been one of the' mainstays of his government, 
displace the latter in first place. Exports^ of failure to terminate the War speedily, and his 
unmanufactured native asphalt and related bitu- inability to tighten the lines of the German 
mens amounted to 38,875 short tons in 1927, blockade. The end came with the sudden resig- 
valued at $1,034,334, while the value of manu- nation (Dec. 5, 1916) from his cabinet of Lloyd 
factures of these minerals was $2,399,700, bring- George, who had become identified by the coun- 
ing the total value up to $3,434,034. try with a programme of vigorous aggression. 

With the growth and extension of the Western Mr. Asquith’s resignation soon followed, and thus 
oil fields, an important industry was developed ended a premiership of nine years. Until the 
in recovering petroleum asphalt from crude pe- end of the War, he supported the Coalition from 
troleum oils of so-called asphalt-base obtained the front opposition bench, but his decision to 
from California, Texas, and the mid-Continent champion the Liberal principles once more met 
fields in the United States, while crude oil from with a setback in his defeat in Lloyd George’s 
Mexico also was treated for this purpose at the khaki campaign of 1918. In 1920 he returned 
various refineries. For a number of years, Mexi- to Parliament as the result of a hy-election. 
can petroleum, which has a high asphalt content, From then to 1922, he labored unceasingly in 
figured prominently in the production of asphalt the interests of his party, but how little he had 
in the United States, but by 1927 there had succeeded in restoring its prestige was shown 
been a material decline in the use of Mexican by the election of November, 1922, when Labor 
crudes, with the result that there was a cor- moved up to second place and thus became the 
responding increase in the proportion manu- party of opposition. In 1926 he resigned as 
factured. from domestic crude petroleum over leader of the Liberal Party. He was created 
previous years. The figures of the U. S. Bureau Earl of Oxford and Asquith, and made Knight 
of Mines for 1927 show total sales of asphalt and of the Garter in 1925. In 1918 Mr. Asquith 
asphaltic materials manufactured from domestic published Occasional Adresses, a volume of his 
petroleum amounting to 1,626,420 short tons, speeches. Later publications are The Genesis 
valued at $19,019,150 and manufactures from of the War (1923); Studies and Sketches 
foreign petroleum amounting to 2,426,030, (1924); Fifty Years of Parliament (1926), 

valued at $36,771,940, or total manufactures Speeches, 1887-1926, a selection (1927), and 
amounting to 3,951,450 tons, an increase of 14 Memoirs and Reflections 1852-1927 (1928), 
per cent over 1920. The domestic figures for ASQUITH, Margot (Tennant) (1864- ). 

1927 compare with an output of 436,686 short An English author and widow of Herbert As- 
tons, valued at $1,079,906, in 1913. Manufac- quith, former premier of England (see above), 
tured asphalt in 1927 sold at an average of English society was very much perturbed when 
$13.87 per ton, as compared with $13.46 in 1926. Mrs. Asquith’s An AutoUography appeared in 
Of the manufactured asphalts, the paving variety 1920. By a few it was regarded as remarkable, 
comprised 42 per cent of the total output, while while others refused to take her publication as 
the roofing and waterproofing branch of the in- anything but a bid for publicity through imper- 
dustry used more than 1,000,000 tons of petro- tinent self-esteem. Her later publications are 
leum asphalt in 1927, which represented a larger Places and Persons (1926), Lay Sermons (1927), 
increase over the previous year than was shown and Octavia (1928), 

by paving asphalts. Exports of petroleum as- ASSOCIATION TESTS. A technique de- 
phalt in 1926, the first year they were recorded vised by the Swiss psychiatrist, Dr. C. G. Jung, 
separately, amounted to 89,014 tons, valued at for probing into a patient’s neuroses. A list of 
$1,762,048, as compared with 385,031 tons in words is read to the patient, who is asked to 
1927, valued at $8,326,413. Imports of petroleum respond each time with the first word that comes 
asphalt in 1927 amounted to 386,031 short tons, to mind. By charting the time of response, not- 
a gain of 163 per cent over 1926, which 'reflects ing the character of the response words, and by 
the rapid increase in the nse of petroleum as- studying the patient’s demeanor for any symp- 
phalt throughout the world. Germany and the toms of emotion, the psychiatrist is able to get 
Netherlands rank first and second, respectively, an insight into the type of ideas which worry 
as importers of asphalts from the United States, him, and by means of these to diagnose the con- 
See Petroleum; Boads and Pavements. dition. Dr. Jung also uses the association test 

AS’QUITH, Herbert Henbt, Earl of Ox- in preparation for the interpretation of a dream. 
FORD AND Asquith (1852-1928). A British The same association-test technique has f re- 
statesman (see VoL. II). The months follow- quently been used in experiments on the detec- 
ing the outbreak of the World War found Mr. tion of crime. Words that are especially signifi- 
Asquith, as premier, beset by many vexing prob- cant for the suspected person, because of their 
lems. The question of conscription, the placing relation to a crime, are interspersed among other 
of the country’s industries on a war looting, neutral non-significant words. The measures of 
the turbulence of labor, and the series of unfor- guilt are the same as above. ^ (H. W. Crane, “A 
tunate military expeditions, notably the Dar- Study in Association Reaction and Reaction 
danelles campaign, on which the military com- Time,” Psychological MonograpM, 1915; and 
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W. "M, Marston, “Reaction Time Symptoms of 
Deception,” Journal of Experimental Pay^ 
chology, 1020). 

The term “association test” is also applied to 
a series of tet'ts of the kno^^ ledge of logical re- 
lations, such as opposities, synonyms, adjective 
noun, verb-object, which have become a portion 
of almost every widely used test of intelligence 
(see R. S. Woodworth and F. L. Wells, “Associa- 
tion Tests,” Psychological Monographs, 1911). 

ASTON, FEAjfCis William (1877- ). A 

British scientist, winner of the Nobel Prize for 
chemistry ( 1922 ) . He was born at Birming- 
ham and educated at Malvern and Mason Col- 
leges and Birmingham and Cambridge Universi- 
ties, was assistant lecturer in physics at the 
former university (1909), and then entered 
Trinity College and the Cavendish Laboratory at 
Cambridge (1910), receiving his bachelor of arts 
research degree there two years later, and his 
doctor of science degree at Birmingham (1914). 
His experiments revealed the fact that non- 
radioactive elements are divisible into isotopes, 
discovered through his improved mass-specto- 
graph, and that most of the chemical elements 
are a mixture of isotopes and isobares. In 
1920 he was made a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge.^ He received the medals of a num- 
ber of British and foreign scientific societies and 
was a corresponding member of the Russian 
Academy of Science (1925) and a foreign mem- 
ber of the Reale Academia dei Lincei in Rome. 
Besides many articles for scientific periodicals, 
he wrote Isotopes (1922). See Chemistey. 

AS'TOR, Nancy W'lrcnBa Langhorne, Vis- 
countess, (1879- ). An American by birth 

and the first woman member of the British Im- 
perial Parliament. She is the daughter of the 
late Chiswell Dabney Langhorne of Virginia and 
the wife of Viscount William Waldorf Astor. 
When she won the election in Plymouth as 
Coalition Unionist candidate in 1919, it was 
not as a woman wholly ignorant of politics that 
she took her place in the House of Commons. 
She had always taken an active interest in her 
husband’s former constituency. She soon be- 
came an active and picturesque member of the 
House of Commons, participating in many de- 
bates and acrimonious discussions. She was re- 
elected in May, 1929. 

ASTOBGA, Emanuble d* (1680-1767). An 
Italian composer (see VoL. II). The current 
romantic account given there was first published 
by Fr. Rochlitz in vol, ii of Fiir Freunde der 
Tonkumt (1825) and generally accepted until 
the researches of Hans Volkmann proved the 
whole story fictitious. According to docu- 
mentary evidence adduced by Volkmann, As- 
torga was born at Augusta, Sicily, Mar. 20, 1680, 
and died in 1757, either at Lisbon or Madrid. 
After receiving an excellent education in Au- 
gusta and Palermo, he entered the army and dur- 
the revolution in Palermo, in 1708, was an 
ojB&cer in the municipal guard. From 1712-17 
he lix’ed in Vienna, Znaim, and London, and in 
1717-18 was senator in Palermo. After that, he 
lived in Spain in the diplomatic service of Philip 
V and Ferdinand VI. Although he had prac- 
ticed music from childhood, he never took it up 
as a profession. His musical reputation was 
won through his only opera Dafni ( Genoa, 
1709), numerous chamber cantatas and espe- 
cially his Stahat M<jLter. Consult Hans Volk- 
mann, Bmamiel dIAstorga (Leipzig, vol. i, 1910; 
voh ii, 1919). 


ASTRONOMY, The jH'iiod after 1914 wit- 
nessed lajdd and remarkable exteii«iions of as- 
tronomical knowledge; new and ])owt‘rful meth- 
ods of investigation, leading to aeconiplisLmeiits 
formerly undreamed of, opened up whole new 
fields of inquiry and provided data for the solu- 
tion of many problems of astronomy which Ufrcd 
to be regarded as hopelessly beyond the power 
of man to solve. One of the most significant 
features of contemporary astronomical research 
is its close relation to the sciences of physics 
and chemistry; scores of illustrations might be 
advanced to show^ how often the clue to funda- 
mental physical and chemical problems may be 
found in the cosmical laboratories of the stars, 
where the phenomena involve quantities of energy 
and extremes of temperature and pressure far 
beyond anytliing attainable on the earth, and, 
conversely, how frequently advances in pure 
physics aid in the solution of astronomical prob- 
lems. It is also of considerable interest and im- 
portance that the laws found to hold within the 
narrow range of conditions obtaining in the 
terrestrial laboratory are found still to be valid 
under the conditions in, and throughout the im- 
measurably long lives of, the stars — ^factors un- 
important in terrestrial phenomena sometimes 
assume a dominant role and give rise to unex- 
pected and strange phenomena, but none of the 
laws known to hold on the earth needs to be re- 
placed by something totally different; further- 
more, the system of physical laws known to be 
valid in the region of the universe comparatively 
near the earth gives every evidence of still hold- 
ing in the remote depths of the farthest ob- 
servable reaches of space in which lie the dis- 
tant island universes. 

The Solar System. Bun. It is certain that, 
because of the high temperature, the outer part 
of the sun,^ down to a depth much greater than 
that to which we can see, is in the gaseous state, 
whatever may be the state of the far interior. 
The opacity of these gases is surprisingly great, 
because of their highly ionized condition; an 
ionized gas scatters light thousands of times 
more strongly than an ordinary gas, and the 
haziness thus produced increases so rapidly with 
the density that we can observe only a thin 
superficial layer on the sun. The luminous sur- 
face directly visible in a telescope is the photo- 
sphere, in which originates the light of the con- 
tinuous spectrum. Above the photosjjhere lies 
the solar atmosphere, composed of luminous but 
nearly transparent gases, and divided into the 
reversing layer, some hundreds of kilometers 
thick, in which the Fraunhofer lines are mainly 
produced; the chromosphere, thousands of kilo- 
meters in thickness; and the corona, which ex- 
tends outward hundreds of thousands of kilo- 
meters. The pressures in the solar atmosphere 
are almost negligible; the average pressure in 
the reversing layer is of the order of 0.0001 at- 
mosphere, while that in the chromosphere is only 
10-10 atmosphere, or less than in any vacuum 
obtainable on the earth. Probably the whole 
amount of matter above the photosphere is about 
equivalent to a layer of ordinary air ten feet 
thick; only the great thickness of the solar at- 
mosphere permits it to be seen at all. 

The investigations of E. A. Milne and others 
have shown that in the reversing layer of a star, 
radiation pressure commences to become increas- 
ingly effective in supporting atoms against grav- 
ity, and in the chromosphere the atoms are sup- 
ported almost entirely by such pressure. The 
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pressure in question, however, is that arising 
from the selective absorption that produces the 
dark lines in the spectrum; in contradistinction 
to the general radiation pressure so important 
in the interior of a gaseous star, this selective 
radiation pressure begins to be important only 
near the surface : The pressure exerted by 
radiation of any particular wave-length is pro- 
portional jointly to the net outward flux of 
radiation of that ^wave-length and to the degree 
of obstruction offered by the absorption coeffi- 
cient; at a point in the interior, the inward and 
the outward streams of radiation of a wave- 
length close to one of strong selective absorp- 
tion are very nearly equal, since each (being un- 
able to penetrate far) must have originated 
close by, but near the boundary there is little 
inward flux, the atoms are exposed to the full 
brunt of the outward stream alone, and the in- 
tense selective opacity gives rise to a large un- 
balanced radiation pressure which pushes the 
atoms outward. Internal mechanical equilibrium 
under a steep pressure gradient, gravity, and 
general radiation pressure thus shades off into 
equilibrium under a small pressure gradient, 
gravity, and strong selective radiation pressure. 

The spectroheliograph, with which photo- 
graphs may be taken in the light of a single 
chemical element at any desired level in the 
solar atmosphere, and the spectrohelioscope, 
with which visual observations of the same na- 
ture may be made, have revealed many remark- 
able details of structure entirely lost in ordi- 
nary observations. Investigations with these 
instruments, by Hale and others, have demon- 
strated that sunspots are great "whirling or vor- 
tical storms in the solar atmosphere. The mo- 
tion of the vapors overlying the spots is radially 
outward from the centre of the spot in the 
lower levels and inward in the higher levels. 
The actual vortex appears to be deep-seated, be- 
neath the photosphere, with its top near the re- 
versing layer; the inflow from the chromosphere, 
which causes the vortices exhibited by the hy- 
drogen flocculi, is a secondary effect of a purely 
hydrodynamic character, produced in the high 
levels, where the direction of whirl is independ- 
ent of that of the spot vortex below, and in gen- 
eral obeys the same law that governs the direc- 
tion of rotation of terrestrial cyclones. 

Shortly after J. J. Thomson and others had 
shown that negatively and positively electrified 
particles must occur in great numbers in a hot 
gaseous body like the sun, Hale, by means of 
the Zeeman effect, found that a magnetic field 
existed in and about every sunspot. This field 
presumably is produced by the vortical whirl- 
ing of charged material, preponderantly of one 
sign, although no Stark effect has been detected 
in the solar spectrum and it seems almost cer- 
tain that no electric field exists in the spots. 
The strength of the magnetic field increases, up 
to about li.’iOO gausses, with the diameter of the 
spot. “Invisible sunspots*' have actually been 
detected at Mount Wilson by searching for evi- 
dences of their Zeeman effect in promising re- 
gions, and this conlirnis the view that a spot 
representing a vortex which becomes visible only 
when cooling due to expansion is sufficiently 
great to produce a perceptible decrease in the 
brightness of the photosphere. The sun has been 
found to possess a general magnetic field also, 
the intensity of which diminishes rapidly with 
altitude above the photosphere; its maximum in- 
tensity is about 60 gausses. 


Sixty per cent of the spots consist of two 
spots or groups of spots of opposite magnetic 
polarity, as if they represented the tw’o ends of 
a single vortex filament; 30 per cent of the re- 
mainder show a tendency toward the bipolar 
type. Before the sunspot minimum of 1912, the 
western member of each pair in the northern 
solar hemisphere w^as of south, or negative, po- 
larity, the eastern member of north polarity, 
and vice versa in the southern hemisphere ; these 
conditions were exactly reversed in the spots of 
the next cycle, the western members in the noi th- 
em hemisphere being of north polarity; and an- 
other reversal, back to the conditions existing 
prior to 1912, took place at the minimum of 
1923. Assuming, as seems probable, that the 
sign, as yet unknown, of the dominant charge is 
the same in all solar vortices, opposite polarities 
indicate opposite directions of whirl; and the re- 
versal of polarities at minimum represents a 
periodic reversal of direction of whirl. The 
true period of solar changes is hence 22 years 
instead of 11. The sign of the general magnetic 
field of the sun apparently remains unchanged; 
and no connection can be found between the 
polarities of spots and the directions of whirl 
of the high-level vortices. The origin of the 
spot vortex itself is not known, but must lie 
within the sun. 

Four belts are prolific in prominences,' two of 
which coincide with the sunspot zones; and al- 
though the number of prominences is roughly 
proportional to the number of spots, 0. J. Lee 
and Mr. and Mrs. Maunder have shown that there 
is rarely any direct association between the two 
phenomena, as was formerly thought to be the 
case. 

Fifty-seven of the known chemical elements 
had been found in the sun by 1929, and there can 
be but little doubt that all the others are pres- 
ent. The spectra of some elements are still in- 
completely investigated; some have lines lying 
mostly too far in the ultra-violet or the infra- 
red to be easily observable in the solar spectrum ; 
and the physical conditions in the sun are sueli 
as to prevent the lines of some elements from 
being intense enough to be seen. Those ele- 
ments not yet identified are nearly all of either 
high atomic weight (and therefore liable to 
sink below the visible surface) or high ioniza- 
tion potential (and therefore with lines difficult 
to excite ) ; the elements with low ionization 
potentials are known all to be present. 

Modern physical theories of the origin of 
spectra render it probable that the unidentified 
lines in celestial spectra are due to familiar ele- 
ments imder physical conditions not yet repro- 
duced in the laboratory. Many lines of known 
elements, predicted by spectroscopic theory but 
not yet observed on the earth, have been found 
among the previously unidentified lines in the 
solar spectrum; and Freeman has found that 
nearly all the emission lines in the spectrum of 
the corona are due to argon. 

Studies of the width, blackness, and “wings'* 
of the Fraunhofer lines, and of the intensities 
of mutually related lines known as “multiplets,** 
have made it possible, with the help of modern 
spectroscopic theories, to estimate the relative 
abuiidance of the different elements in the at- 
mospheres of both the sun and the stars; it is 
found that a million times as many atoms are 
active in producing the strongest lines in the 
solar spectrum as in giving rise to the lines 
barely visible. 
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Solar Radiation Studies. At the Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory of the Sinithsonian Institution, 
instruments and methods for daily measur- 
ing the intensity of solar radiation were im- 
proved, and three additional stations estab- 
lished, at Calama, Chile, Mt. Harqua Hala, Ariz., 
and in South Africa. The “solar constant” is 
found to be low during years of solar quiescence 
and high during the years of sunspot activity; 
and in addition to this 11-year variation, it ap- 
parently exhibits minute irregular fluctuations 
extending over periods of a few days or weeks. 

Planets and Satellites. The radiation, exclu- 
sive of reflected sunlight, emitted by the moon 
and the planets, has been measured by Pettit 
and Nicholson, and by Coblentz and Lampland. 
The results indicate that the surface tempera- 
ture of the moon rises far above the boiling point 
at midday, but sinks to about 150®C. below zero 
during the lunar night. On Mars, the equatorial 
temperature conditions at noon during the sum- 
mer season may not be unlike the bright cool 
days on the earth; the surface temperature rises 
at times to perhaps 50®F., but the temperature 
of the atmospHere is probably very much lower. 
Spectroscopic observations at Mount Wilson in- 
dicate that the quantity of water vapor present 
in the Martian atmosphere is only 5 per cent 
of that normally found in the earth’s atmos- 
phere, while the amount of oxygen is less than 
that above Mt. Everest. Observations are un- 
able to penerate below the high cloud layers on 
Venus, but the comparatively high temperature 
found for the dark hemisphere indicates a short 
period of rotation; both oxygen and water va- 
por appear to be absent above the cloud surface. 
The temperatures of the outer planets are ex- 
tremely low — 140® C. below zero in the case of 
Jupiter — ^though apparently too high to be 
maintained by solar radiation alone; the thick 
clouds would, however, be an effective blanket to 
outgoing radiation; hence, the surface tempera- 
tures may be much higher than those observed. 
Mercury, with its negligible atmosphere, rises 
to over 400® C. on the sunlit side. 

Photographs of the moon and the planets, 
taken in monochromatic light by Wood, Wright, 
Ross, and others, have given many interesting 
results. Mars, for example, when photographed 
through a color screen allowing the passage only 
of deep-red light, shows a wealth of surface de- 
tail, but in violet light the disk is of uniform 
intensity except for the polar caps; hence it is 
concluded that the Martian atmosphere, like 
our own, strongly scatters lig^ht of short wave- 
length, so that photographs in such light show 
only the atmosphere, the surface features being 
obliterated. The larger diameter of the violet 
images indicates a depth of about 60 miles for 
the atmosphere. Clouds often appear, but their 
exact nature is uncertain. 

A ninth satellite o-f Jupiter was discovered by 
Nicholson at the Lick Observatory in 1914. 
Overy 1100 minor planets have received per- 
manent numbers; Hirayama has shown the 
existence of several groups or families of minor 
planets, the orbits of which have the character- 
istics that would have resulted if the members 
had been formed by the explosive disruption of 
a single parent mass. ^ 

Comets and Meteors. Comets, in addition to 
reflecting sunlight, are stimulated to glow as they 
approach the sun; the origin of this self- 
luminosity was not understood until explained 
by modern physical theories of radiation: It is 


now known that an atom or molecule in a given 
state of ionization is incapable, if left to itself, 
of permanently containing more than a certain 
definite amount of internal energy; and if more 
than this normal amount is in any way acquired 
— e.g., through the selective absorption of radi- 
ant energy — the excess ordinarily is given out 
again almost immediately in the form of radia- 
tion. The bright bands in cometary spectra 
are due to the reemisaion of the same wave 
lengths selectively absorbed from sunlight by 
molecules of chemical compounds that remain 
gaseous at very low temperatures. 

The observed motions of the matter in com- 
etary tails are not yet fully understood. The 
material is in some way ejected from the nucleus 
with considerable velocity, and moves under the 
combined influence of gravitation and of repul- 
sive forces from the sun. An investigation, by 
Bobrovnikoff, of the motions in the tail of Comet 
Morehouse 1908 III has shown that the repulsive 
force acting was exactly of the amount that 
Baade and Pauli calculated would be exerted on 
ionized carbon dioxide molecules under radia- 
tion pressure from the sun, and the spectrum 
showed the tail actually to consist chiefly of 
this gas. The matter was ejected directly aivay 
from the sun. These results do not agree with the 
Bess'el-Brediehin theory of the formation of the 
tail from envelopes ejected on the sunward side. 

There is no evidence at present that any comet 
has entered the solar system from without; all 
appear to approach the sun in genuine ellipses 
of extreme eccentricity, but planetary per- 
turbations sometimes change the orbit to a hy- 
perbola and send the comet out of the system. 
Russell has shown that the supposed cometary 
families of Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune have 
little or no foundation in fact; that of Jupiter, 
however, is genuine. 

A comet discovered by Skjellerup, Dec. 3, 1927, 
and independently by many other observers, 
reached daylight visibility while close to the 
sun, but faded thereafter with extreme rapidity; 
no other comet conspicuous to the naked eye 
appeared in 1914--1928. The earth narrowly 
escaped a collision with Fons-Winnecke’s Comet 
in June, 1921. 

The Sidereal Universe. Past researches on 
the fundamental problems of sidereal astronomy 
had to deal with a restricted class of data, lim- 
ited to a comparatively small number of stars; 
this is rapidly ceasing to be the case. Through 
the use of photography, the determination of 
spectral types, positions, magnitudes (photo- 
graphic and photovisual), color indices, and 
trigonometric parallaxes has been greatly accel- 
erated; the number of known proper motions and 
radical velocities is steadily increasing. Many 
new methods of determining stellar parallaxes, 
temperatures, etc., have been devised. Accu- 
rate measurements of the heat from the stars 
are possible by the use of improved thermo- 
couples; and Abbot, with a speetrobolometrie ap- 
paratus capable of detecting temperature differ- 
ences of 1/100,000,000 degree, has determined 
the spectral energy distribution and effective 
temperatures of the brighter stars. 

The most spectacular achievement was the 
measurement, at the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
of the angular diameter of several stars by means 
of an apparatus (devised by Michel son) consist- 
ing essentially of a 20-foot interferometer at- 
tached to the 100-inch reflector. On the night 
of Dec. 13, 1920, Betelgeuse was found to have 
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a disk 1/20 of a second of arc in diameter; the 
parallax is not known accurately, but the star 
cannot be less than 200,000,000 miles in diameter. 
Antares and Areturus have been found to be 

400.000. 000 and 21,000,000 miles in diameter, re- 
spectively, while Mira is 250,000,000, Aldebaran 

30.000. 000, and Scheat 150,000,000. Betelgeuse 
varies in diameter. 

The above data, in connection with the new 
knowledge furnished by modern physics, have 
led to a complete transformation of large parts 
of astronomical science. 

Physical Conditions in the Stars, and Stellar 
Evolution, Over 99 per cent of the stars fall 
into the spectral types B, A, F, G, K, and M on 
the Harvard Classification (corresponding to 
Types I-III of Secchi), which forms a continuous 
and linear series; this is strong evidence that 
the principal dififerences in stellar spectra arise 
in the main from the variation of a single phys- 
ical condition in the stellar atmospheres, and it 
is now generally agreed that this condition is 
temperature. If we could gradually heat up a 
red star, the numerous metallic lines would fade 
out and the lines of helium, nitrogen, etc., would 
appear. 

Saha has shown that this would be brought 
about by the influence of temperature and pres- 
sure on the state of ionization of the atoms, 
without any change whatever in the chemical 
composition of the stellar atmospheres; For 
example, the H and K lines of calcium, which are 
produced in the highest levels of the solar at- 
mosphere far above the luminous region of 
sodium, magnesiu and other lighter elements, 
are the ‘‘enhanced” lines, due to a calcium atom 
which has lost one electron; in the high levels 
of the chromosphere, where the ionization (which 
is only partial at the higher pressures of the 
lower levels) becomes complete, neutral calcium 
disappears, while the lines representing the 
ionized atoms remain conspicuous; but the lines 
corresponding to the ionized atoms of the, other 
elements present fail to appear because they hap- 
pen to lie in the extreme ultra-violet. Again, 
as we pass from the cooler to the hotter stars, 
we find the easily ionized atoms of the metals 
losing one electron. As the percentage of ionized 
atoms grows, the ordinary lines of the metals 
grow weak and vanish, while the spark lines ap- 
pear and strengthen; at still higher tempera- 
tures, the ionized atoms lose a second electron 
and pass into a state in which they give rise to 
practically no lines at all in the visible spectrum, 
while the lines of hydrogen and helium, difficult 
to excite at low temperatures, appear. The stel- 
lar spectra unfold to us in an unbroken se<iuence 
the physical phenomena which succeed each 
other as the temperature varies from 3000® to 
over 30,000®C. Similarly, the enhanced, or 
spark, lines of the elements are weakened in sun- 
spot spectra, because of the lower temperature, 
while the lines prominent in the flame and the 
arc (due to neutral atoms) are strengthened. 

The absolute magnitude of a star is defined 
as the magnitude it would have if at a dis- 
tance corresponding to a parallax of 0.1 seconds 
of arc. Obviously, the apparent magnitude de- 
pends jointly on the absolute magnitude and the 
real distance of the star ; and the absolute mag- 
nitude in turn is determined by the intrinsic 
luminosity per unit surface area (which depends 
on the temperature) and the size of the star. 
It is to be expected that stars having the same 
type of spectrum and hence the same tempera- 


ture, will have the same surface brightness; if 
they differ in absolute magnitude, it will be by 
virtue of a difference in size. Now, when classi- 
fied by spectral type and absolute magnitude, 
the stars are found to fall mainly into three dis- 
tinct groups. One group consists of stars all 
of great luminosity, varying little in absolute 
magnitude from type to type; another, to which 
the sun belongs, consists of stars whose absolute 
brightness falls off rapidly with increasing red- 
ness. These two groups are distinctly sep- 
arated in types K and M, all K and M stars 
being either very faint or very bright, none in- 
termediate, but are partially intermingled in 
type F and thoroughly so in type A, all B and 
A stars being very bright. The third group 
consists of stars of extremely high surface tem- 
peratures and hence early type spectra, but very 
low absolute luminosity, of which few have yet 
been discovered, but which must exist in space 
in enormous numbers. 

The stars of high luminosity are called 
"giants”; those of Tow luminosity, "dwarfs”; 
and those of the third group, “white dwarfs.” 
What is known as the “main sequence” runs con- 
tinuously from the intensely luminous type 0 
stars to the faint M stars, and comprises all the 
ordinary dwarf stars as well as most O, B, and 
A stars ; the giants form a side group that joins 
the main sequence near type F, though it does 
not link on continuously — ^few giants of type F 
have been found. The names giant and dwarf 
were originally intended to apply to the relative 
brightness, but it is found that in general they 
correctly describe the relative size as well; a 
giant star must be larger than a dwarf of the 
same spectral type. The stellar diameters which 
have been measured with the interferometer are 
those of giant stars, and they agree well with 
the diameters which may be computed theo- 
retically from absolute magnitude and tem- 
perature. The differences in the sizes of the 
stars must be due mainly to differences in dens- 
ity; for in striking contrast to the enormous 
range of observed stellar luminosities, corres- 
ponding to a light ratio of over 100,000,000 to 
1, stands the comparative uniformity of stellar 
masses, as the study of the binary systems has 
shown. With few exceptions, the masses of the 
stars lie between % and 15 times that of the 
sun, the majority of them between % and 2 
times the sun’s mass. It is inconceivable in the 
light of present known facts that the vast bulks 
of the giants can be due to anything other than 
the diffuseness of the matter composing them. 
A typical giant star is to be looked upon as a 
mass of gas with average density about that of 
our atmosphere, swollen to at least 1000 times 
the bulk of the sun; the dwarfs, however, are 
comparable in density and size with the sun, 
while the white dwarfs are smaller and have ex- 
traordinarily high densities. 

On the basis of these and other facts, Russell 
and Hertzsprung independently put forth the 
“giant and dwarf hypothesis” of stellar evolu- 
tion, about 1914, although somewhat similar 
views had been maintained for some time by 
Lockyer; A mass of hot gas, isolated in space, 
radiates heat and consequently contracts ; Homer 
Lane in 1870 showed that so long as the density 
is low enough for the ordinary gas laws to be 
obeyed approximately, the temperature of the 
mass must rise with contraction, beginning to 
fall only when the density begins to approach 
that of a liquid. Hence, a gaseous star, starting 
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as an immensely inflated tenuous mass of dens- 
ity perhaps 1/100,000 of that of our sun, would 
condense, its temperature rise, and its original 
reddish color change through yellow to white; 
and the first of the above groups of stars, the 
giants, were, on this hypothesis, assumed to 
comprise stars in this ascending stage of evolu- 
tion; their absolute magnitudes would depend 
but little on spectral type, because their rising 
temperatures would compensate for the decreas- 
ing surface areas. ^Finally, a critical point 
would be reached, at a density of one or two 
tenths that of our sun, the temperature would 
begin to fall, and tibe color go through yellow 
to deepening shades of red as the star ap- 
proached final extinction; the second of the 
above groups, the dwarfs, were supposed to 
comprise stars on this descending branch; here, 
the decreasing temperature and diminishing 
surface area would cause a rapid fall in bright- 
ness with advancing type. During the life his- 
tory of a star, any given temperature would be 
passed through twice, the maximum tempera- 
ture being associated with middle age. 

The fact that in the giant stars the material 
is thus in the simple form of a perfect gas makes 
it possible to infer something about the distribu- 
tion of pressure, temperature, and density 
throughout the interiors. To be^n with, the 
main bulk of the star must consist of matter 
which, as a consequence of the high temper- 
atures, is to a large extent broken up into its 
constituent electrons and atomic nuclei, the re- 
sulting mixture of electrons and of atoms in 
various stages of ionization behaving approxi- 
mately like a mixture of perfect monatomic 
gases. Furthermore, the energy-carrying capac- 
ity of electrons, atoms, and convection currents 
is found to be so insignificant in compari- 
son to that of radiation that the energy radi- 
ated from the stars must be brought to their 
surfaces, not by convective transfer of matter, as 
was formerly supposed, but mainly by radia- 
tion and absorption within the star: At any 
point within, the gases settle down, in thermal 
equilibrium, to the temperature of which they 
radiate an amount of energy equal to that which 
they absorb from the radiation flowing through 
from below. 

The energy of atomic motion in a gaseous star 
constitutes a great store of heat, but not the 
principal part of the star’s total raergy. The 
ether inside the star is full of radiation waves 
hastening in all directions; these waves are en- 
cased in the material, which prevents them from 
leaking into outer space except at a slow rate. 
An ether wave may thread flie maze for hun- 
dreds of years before finding its way out at the 
surface. Of course, all hot bodies possess this 
double store of material heat and ethereal heat, 
but in all bodies with which we are directly fa- 
miliar tibe ethereal portion is a most Insignifi- 
cant part of the whole — only in the giant stars 
does it rise to importance. This intense ethereal 
energy inside the star exerts a strong pressure, 
distending the star, and bearing to some extent 
the weight of the overlying' layers: The tem- 
perature gradient within causes an outward flow 
of radiation, while the opacity of the stellar 
material obstructs this flow; at the high tem- 
peratures which exist inside a star, the radm- 
tion consists mainly of soft X-rays "to which the 
matter is highly opaque; hence, the radiant en- 
ergy leaks out slowly, and, in doing so, exerts 
a large pressure and incidentally is gradually 


transformed into radiation of longer wave- 
length. The total pressure at any point is the 
sum of the gas pressure and the radiation pres- 
sure; and at each point there is a mechanical 
equilibrium between the gravitational compres- 
sive force due to the weight of the overlying 
material and the expansive forces of gas pres- 
sure and outward radiation pressure. The in- 
ternal distribution of pressure, temperature, and 
density in a gaseous star of given mass and 
radius*, and hence the outward flux of energy, 
the total radiation, and the absolute magnitude, 
may be found by solving the mathematical equa- 
tions which express the above conditions neces- 
sary to mechanical and radiative equilibrium. 

In this way, Eddington was led to a formula 
for the absolute magnitude of a gaseous star 
which indicated that stars of the same mass 
ought all to be about equally bright, regardless 
of size or spectral type, the*mass being smaller 
the fainter the star. This formula, derived on 
the explicit assumption that the gas laws were 
obeyed, was unexpectedly found to predict cor- 
rectly the observed magnitudes of dwarfs as 
well as giants; apparently, therefore, the dwarfs, 
in spite of their great densities, also obey the 
perfect gas laws. Now, deviations from these 
laws are the result of the finite size of atoms, 
and arise when the atoms are packed too closely 
together; Eddington pointed out that, at the high 
temperatures of stellar interiors, the “effective 
size” of the atoms is so much reduced by the 
loss of the outer electrons that the material 
might very well be compressed to densities thou- 
sands of times that of water before it would 
deviate appreciably from a perfect gas. This 
hypothesis provided an explanation of the white 
dwarfs; the companion of the binary Sirius, for 
example, is fainter than the sun and nearly as 
massive, but of type F; if it really has the sur- 
face brightness indicated by its spectrum, it 
could be only three times the diameter of the 
earth, and hence would have a density about 
50,000 times that of water. After Eddington’s 
suggestion, the spectrum of this star was exam- 
ined for the shift of the lines predicted by the 
theory of relativity, and the discovery that such 
a displacement was present, of the theoretical 
amount, verified both Eddington’s hypothesis and 
the theory of relativity. 

The realization that even in the dwarf stars 
the dismembered atoms are so small that the 
material obeys the perfect gas laws necessitated 
the abandonment of the giant and dwarf hy- 
pothesis of stellar evolution, which postulated 
the failure of the gas laws in the dwarfs. The 
low surface temperatures of the dwarf stars 
must be due, not to low internal temperatures, 
but to increased opacities; all stars must be 
growing hotter inside. 

The particular assumptions adopted by Ed- 
dington in deriving his formulae have been criti- 
cised by Jeans, who has obtained an alternative 
set of formulae on the basis of different assump- 
tions; however, these latter also indicate that 
stars of a given mass must lie within rather 
close limits of absolute brightness, and moreover 
the mass-luminosity law is found by obser^^ation 
to hold, regardless of the validity of the the- 
oretical deductions of this law so far given. 
Apparently, as a star radiates away energy 
and declines in luminosity, its mass decreases; 
now, modern physics has discovered an equiva- 
lence between mass and energy similar to that 
between heat and work, such that any physical 
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system upon losing energy decreases in mass, 
and the secular diminution of stellar masses 
must apparently be due to the actual conver- 
sion of mass into an equivalent amount of 
energy which is then radiated aw’ay. Tlie sun, 
at the present rate of radiation, is decreasing 
in mass by about 4,000,000 tons per second. 

The secular annihilation of matter within the 
stars, perhaps through the coalescence of elec- 
trons and protons, and its transformation into 
radiant energy, is probably the main source of 
the stellar radiation sent out into space: A 
star must certainly have some source of energy- 
supply other than that of contraction, in order 
to keep up its vast stores of material and ethereal 
energy and maintain its^ radiation. A great 
variety of geological, biological, and astro- 
nomical evidence indicates that the length of life 
of a star must be of the order of 10® years; the 
only source of energy adequate to provide such 
a time-scale and to account for the diminution 
of mass with decreasing luminosity appears to 
be the transmutation of matter into energy. 

The law of generation of internal heat in a 
star, together with that of the rate of escape of 
heat to space, will determine how bright and 
hot a star of given size and mass will be; the 
rate of escape is determined by the opacity and 
the temperature gradient, but the latter will 
itself he influenced by the distribution of the 
source of energy through the body of the star, 
fcSince the laws governing the liberation of 
energy appear to be the main determining factor 
in stellar evolution, the distribution of the 
source within the star and the mechanism by 
which the energy is released become of especial 
importance for the construction of a theory to 
replace the giant and dwarf hypothesis ; at pres- 
ent, however, these problems are largely matters 
of speculation, and general agreement has not 
yet been reached between different investigators. 
Russell and Eddington maintain that the rate of 
transmutation of a given kind of matter increases 
with temperature and pressure, while Jeans 
holds that if this were true the stars would he 
explosively unstable; Jeans assumes each kind 
of matter to transform at a fixed rate, and con- 
cludes that the energy of the stars comes mainly 
from the transmutation of elements of atomic 
weights higher than any found on the earth. 
Each view has been made the basis for a new 
theory of stellar evolution. 

Furthermore, his most recent investigations 
have led Jeans to the conclusion that, under any 
circumstances, a gaseous star would be dynam- 
ically unstable, and that such extensive depar- 
tures from the gas laws are necessary to produce 
stability that the condition of a large part of 
the mass of any actual star (though not neces- 
sarily a large ]part of its volume) is better de- 
scribed as liquid than gaseous; the prevalence 
of binaries, which have almost certainly been 
formed by fission, supports this theory, since 
Jeans has shown that fission cannot take place 
unless the internal state approximates to incom- 
pressibility. In a liquid star, radiation pres- 
sure ceases to be of any importance. Jeans 
suggests that a star is first born out of a nebula, 
with a density so low that it is gaseous through- 
out, and hence unstable. The star will either 
contract rapidly until substantial deviations 
from the gas laws in its interior render it stable, 
or, if its mass he large, it will pulsate within a 
period of a few hundred days and begin life as 
a long-period variable. 


Once the star has become stable, its further 
evolution is determined by the rate of trans- 
formation of matter into energy. As the star 
loses mass and radiating power through the an- 
nihilation of active elements and the radiation 
of the resulting energy, it slowly contracts and 
the internal temperature and density increase. 
The rise in temperature causes the atoms to be- 
come more and more highly ionized; now, in an 
atom the external electrons are distributed 
around the nucleus in successive ''shells” or 
"rings,” and at diflferent stages of ionization 
the atoms are of very different "effective sizes.” 

As the density increases 'because of the con- 
traction, the atoms become more closely packed 
together, but as ea h ring of electrons is in turn 
finally stripped off by the rising temperature, 
the packing is relieved through the consequent 
decrease in size of the atoms. The liquid state 
is most closely approached just before a ring 
is lost, while just afterwards there is a short 
period of instability and rapid contraction dur- 
ing which the star is gaseous. The evolution 
of a star consists in a series of drops from one 
stable configuration to ‘another, together with 
a slow steady progress through each such con- 
figuration; the giant, dwarf, and white dwarf 
groupings represent stable states, separated from 
each other by unstable configurations in which 
few stars exist. The main sequence is com- 
posed of stars in which most of the atoms in 
the interior are ionized down to the so-called K 
ring, and packed together until they form a 
liquid; as a star slowly contracts and gets hot- 
ter, it moves down the main sequence until ioniza- 
tion of the K ring finally begins, when it quickly 
passes through an unstable condition and be- 
comes a white dwarf. In the giant stars, the 
atoms in the interior are ionized down to the 
L ring; in the white dwarfs most of the atoms 
have lost all their external electrons and in 
this condition seem to be immune to annihila- 
tion — ^the little ener^ which the white dwarfs 
can generate and radiate comes from their cooler 
outermost portions where the atoms are not so 
completely ionized. 

Spectrum lines are produced in the outermost, 
highly rarefied, regions of stellar atmospheres, 
where the pressures are negligibly small — ^per- 
haps of the order of those in a vacuum arc. 
Stars of the same spectral type, but of different 
absolute magnitudes, are found to exhibit slight 
differences in the character and intensity of 
those lines which are peculiarly sensitive to the 
physical conditions under which they are pro- 
duced. These spectral differences between giants 
and dwarfs are brought about by differences in 
the density and depSi of the atmospheres: In 
the case of stars of the same mass and lumin- 
osity, but different sizes, surface gravity and 
radiation pressure — ^the two things which deter- 
mine the equilibrium of a stellar atmosphere — 
are both less the greater the diameter, but in 
the same proportion, so that the atmospheres 
are of the same extent; but in the case of stars 
of different masses, radiation pressure increases 
with mass much faster than surface gravity, 
hence the massive stars have much more exten- 
sive atmospheres than the less massive stars. 
When surface gravity is low and radiation pres- 
sure is strong in comparison, an extensive at- 
mosphere of low pressure and density exists; the 
low pressure leads to extensive ionization, and 
the enhanced lines are relatively strong; these 
are the conditions in, giant stars, whereas in 
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NEBUL/E ILLUSTRATING SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF EVOLUTION ACCORDING 
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All except the last lie In space so that we view them edgewise 
5 and 6. Two successive views of the extraordinary solar prominence of May 29y 1919, 
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the dwarfs the enhanced lines arc weakened and 
the low-temperature lines strengthened. The 
relation between absolute magnitude and the 
relative intensities of sensitive lines may be 
found from a study of the spectra of stars of 
known parallax, and may then be used to de- 
termine the absolute magnitudes, and hence the 
distances, of other stars from their spectra alone. 
Thousands of these spectroscopic parallaxes have 
been determined. 

Variable Stars. Among the brightest and 
most massive of stars are the Cepheid variables, 
most of which are of spectral types F and G. 
The type, and presumably, therefore, the surface 
temperature, changes during the variation, the 
change in brightness being due to the periodic 
heating and cooling. The most plausible ex- 
planation of Cepheid variation is the pulsation 
hypothesis of Shapley, which postulates a regu- 
lar dilation and contraction of the star. The 
semi-amplitude of the oscillations necessitated 
by observed spectroscopic radial velocities in 
depheids is from 4 to 14 per cent of the radii. 

A remarkable relation between absolute mag- 
nitude and period has been found for the Ce- 
pheids by Miss Leavitt, such that from the ob- 
served period the absolute magnitude, and hence 
the distance, may be computed. The globular 
clusters, the Magellanic Clouds, and some of 
the spiral nebul® contain many Cepheid varia- 
bles, and this relation affords a means of deter- 
mining their distances. 

Nova Aquilae III, discovered during the total 
solar eclipse of June 8, 1918, was the most bril- 
liant nova since Kepler’s Star of 1604; normally 
an irregular variable of the tentli or eleventh 
magnitude, it attained a brightness of -0.5 mag- 
nitude on June 9. Nova Cygni III, normally a 
faint star below the fifteenth magnitude, rose to 
magnitude 3.5 on Aug. 20, 1920. Nova Pictoris 
1925 was remarkable for the extreme slowness 
with which it went through its changes, and 
the many unusual phenomena which it exhibited. 
So far as can be ascertained, novae are dwarfs 
before the outbreak; no fully satisfactory theory 
of the outburst has yet been proposed. 

Kebulce. The nebulae may bo divided into 
lanetary nebulae, whose spectra indicate them to 
e composed of luminous gases; diffuse^ or irreg- 
ular, nebulae, practically confined to the Mill^ 
Way and Magellanic Clouds, and lying in gen- 
eral at moderate distances; and regularly-shaped 
nebulae, which appear in all forms from circles 
or spheroids, through moderate ellipses and 
greatly flattened ellipses drawn out at the ends 
of their major axes, sometimes almost to sharp 
points, to the various forms of spirals. The 
planetary and the irregular nebul© are always 
associated with stars, usually with the very 
hottest stars. About half the diffuse nebul® 
show a gaseous spectrum; the remainder show 
a continuous spectrum crossed by dark lines, as 
if they were opaque and reflected the light of the 
neighboring stars. 

Whenever the spectra of both nebula and as- 
sociated stars can be obtained, they are found 
to he identical; furthermore, if the stars are 
of the hottest types, the nebula shows a gaseous 
spectrum, but if the stars are of a cooler type 
a continuous spectrum with dark lines is ex- 
hibited by the nebula. Quantitative luminosity 
measurements by Hubble have shown that the 
light sent out from nebulae is derived from asso- 
ciated stars: Some nebul® merely reflect the 
light of nearby stars, while others are stimulated 


to self-luminosity in much the same way that 
comets are caused to glow when they approach 
the .sun. Nebulosity not lighted up by stars 
remains invisible or else appears as a dark mark- 
ing on the sky; there are many large tracts of 
obscuring matter in some regions, particularly 
in the Milky Way — ^great dark nebul®, clouds of 
exceedingly minute dust particles — which cut 
off the stars behind; probably no bard and fast 
division exists between dark or faintly luminous 
nebul® and bright irregular gaseous nebulae; in 
fact, in some cases we can trace one grading into 
the other. 

An atom, upon acquiring an excess of energy 
through absorption of radiation, such as takes 
place in the nebul®, sometimes goes into a so- 
called “metastable” state, a condition in which it 
retains the excess for a much longer time than 
usual before radiating. This state may be term- 
inated, and the energy giv^en up, by collision with 
another atom instead of by radiation ; under ter- 
restrial laboratory conditions, collision usually 
takes place before the atom has had a chance to 
radiate, but in the nebul®, where the stimulat- 
ing radiation is very weak, the density extremely 
low, and collisions relatively infrequent, such an 
atom may be expected to return to its normal 
state by emitting radiation. The spectral lines 
which would thus he produced may he predicted 
from modern spectroscopic theories, even though 
they may never have been observed in the labora- 
tory; and, in this way, I. S. Bowen in 1927 
showed that nearly all the previous unidentified 
lines in nebular spectra are due to metastable 
atoms of ionized oxygen and nitrogen, thus solv- 
ing a problem which has perplexed astrophysi- 
cists for over half a century. 

The hotter of the nuclear stars which stimu- 
late the planetaries to shine are estimated, from 
the intensities of the lines in the nebular spec- 
tra, to have a temperature of 100,000®. So ex- 
cessively hot a star gives out a large amount of 
radiation of such short wave-length that it 
highly ionizes the nearby atoms; electrons are 
ejected with high speed, and by “inelastic col- 
lisions” with other atoms impart just enough 
energy to the latter to put them into the met- 
astable condition and cause them to radiate the 
characteristic nebular lines. Thus, the short- 
wave radiation from the star is transformed into 
the energy of motion of electrons and thence into 
the nebular radiation. Longer wave-length ra- 
diation from the star penetrates farther into 
the nebula before being depleted, but does not 
ionize the atoms so highly, so that the plane- 
taries consist of a series of concentric shells in 
which the ionization is greater the nearer the 
central star is approached; this explains the 
relative sizes and intensities of the images of 
planetaries given by a slitless spectroscope — 
the exciting power of the star decreases outward, 
and the order of size of the images is exactly that 
of the ease of excitation of the wave-length of 
the light emitted by each. A similar process 
takes place in the diffuse nebiil® which are ex- 
cited to self-luminosity. Here also the lines re- 
quiring high energy for their excitation are 
strongest in the central regions, fading out near 
the borders before the more easily excited lines do. 

The curious phenomenon of stationary cal- 
cium lines in the spectra of many spectroscopic 
binaries and hot, early type stars has revealed 
the existence in interstellar space of diffused ab- 
sorbing clouds of quiescent calcium vapor, at rest 
relative to the stars. 
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Structure of the Universe. The exceptional 
progress made in recent years in the accumula- 
tion and analysis of extensive statistical data 
concerning the objects composing the sidereal 
universe has led to considerable revision of older 
views on the size and arrangement of the galac- 
tic system. Counts of the stars of different mag- 
nitudes in representative regions of the sky have 
shown that we live in a finite universe, contain- 
ing about thirty billion suns, of which one bil- 
lion are within the reach of modern instruments. 
The ratios of the number of stars of each mag- 
nitude to that of the next magnitude show that 
the stars thin out quite perceptibly within dis- 
tances reached by telescopes of moderate dze. 
It is generally agreed that the galactic system 
is a disk-shaped organization of stars, of plane- 
tary, diffuse, and dark nebulje, and of loosely- 
organized open star clusters of great variety; 
all these objects concentrate, as we see them, 
along the region of the Milky Way, which is 
almost entirely a mere depth effect. The globular 
clusters, though not in the Milky Way, also are 
afliliated with the galactic system; while the 
spiral nebulae, which avoid the Milky Way, are 
galactic systems external to our own. 

After the vast gap beyond the confines of the 
solar system, lies a steady succession of stars, 
nebulae, clusters, and star-clouds, until finally we 
reach the globular cluster N. G. C. 7006, which 
Shapley finds, from the Cepheid variables which 
it contains, to he 200,000 light-years distant and 
hundreds of light-years in diameter. An extensive 
study of all known globular clusters, carried 
out by Shapley with the aid of the period- 
luminosity relation for the Cepheids, the char- 
acteristics of the B-type stars, etc., from which 
the distribution of the clusters in space has been 
determined, has shown that a third of the known 
clusters are more than 100,000 light-years dis- 
tant, and that the star-clouds of the galaxy ex- 
tend at least as far as the furthest clusters. 
Shapley concludes that the diameter of the gal- 
actic system is of the order of 300,000 light- 
years. In the system as outlined by the globu- 
lar clusters, the galactic plane is still a plane of 
symmetry and flattening, though the clusters ex- 
tend to great distances both above and below 
this plane. The system is elongated in plan, and 
the sun is near one end of it, so that practically 
all the clusters are located in one celestial hemi- 
sphere. 

In the distribution of stars^ over the sky, as 
ascertained by statistical studies of star counts 
in selected regions, there exist in different gal- 
actic longitudes, at each galactic latitude (after 
allowance is made for stars blotted out by the 
obscuring clouds of dust and nebulosity^ in the 
great rift of the Milky Way) systematic depar- 
tures in the number of stars per unit area from 
the average for that latitude, of such a nature 
as to indicate that the solar system is at some 
distance from the centre of the galaxy though 
almost exactly in its central plane. The centre 
of the galaxy is found to lie in the direction of 
Sagittarius (where five times as many stars are 
visible as in the opposite directions) but this 
centre itself, probably distant about 65,000 light- 
years, is concealed behind the impenetrable cos- 
mic clouds of the Milky Way. 

Furthermore, the brighter stars are not dis- 
tributed over the sky in exactly the same man- 
ner as the fainter ones; and a study of the dif- 
ferences shows that, within the larger stellar 
system or galaxy, there must be immersed a sec- 
ondary local aggregation, of many million stars, 
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to which our sun belongs. This local cluster, 
the nucleus of which is composed of the bright, 
hot, and massive helium stars, comprises nearly 
all stars brighter than the sixth magnitude. Its 
diameter is about 20,000 light-years, and its in- 
fluence extends to stars of the sixteenth mag- 
nitude; probably three-fourths of all the stars 
in the immediate neighborhood of the sun are 
members. The sun is 300 light-years from the 
centre of the local cluster, and 150 light-years 
outside its central plane; this central plane is in- 
clined twelve degrees to that of the galaxy, and 
the cluster itself is a little south of the galac- 
tic plane. This local cluster is probably envel- 
oped in an absorbing nebulous cloud, since King 
has found that, on the average, stars up to about 
100 light-years distant are more reddish the 
farther away they are; the absorbing medium 
must fall off rapidly beyond, however, for there 
is no further increase in redness with distance, 
and, in fact, color-indices (photographic minus 
photovisual magnitudes) from —0.5 to 1.9 oc- 
cur among the cluster stars just as among the 
nearer stars. The general absorption of light 
in space is negligible. 

To a first approximation, the stars appear to 
move at random in space, in all directions and at 
speeds from zero up to 400 km/sec. However, 
several groups of stars with equal and parallel 
motions are known, forming moving clusters 
which appear to be independent subsidiary sys- 
tems. In addition to cluster motions, there is 
also a general preferential motion of the stars 
in two opposite directions in the galactic plane, 
with a relative speed of about 40 km^sec; 
this was explained by Kaptej^n on the hypothesis 
of two great interpenetrating streams, within 
each of which the stellar motions were at ran- 
dom. Finally, StrSmberg has discovered that 
each of the various homogeneous groups into 
which the heavenly bodies may be classified — 
such as giant and dwarf stars of each spectral 
type, globular clusters, spiral nebulse, et al. — 
is moving as a whole, like a ^eat swarm, along 
nearly the same direction in space, viz., in 
the plane of the Milky Way and toward Sagit- 
tarius; the velocities of the groups along this 
celestial highway vary from 12 km/sec for 
the long-period Cepheids to 300 km/sec for 
clusters and nebulae; within the groups the in- 
dividuals are flying about in all directions, with 
velocities that increase regularly with increase 
of group speed. StrOmberg’s discovery is ex- 
plained better by Schwarzschild’s “ellipsoidal 
hypothesis,” proposed in 1908 as an alternative 
to Kapteyn’s two-stream theory. According to 
the investigations of Lindblad and others, the 
motions of the stars indicate that the galaxy 
consists of a number of subsystems, each in ap- 
proximately dynamical equilibrium, rotating 
with different speeds about a common axis per- 
pendicular to the galactic plane. 

Island Universes. Our own stellar system, 
or galaxy, has been found to be not alone in 
space; beyond its confines, even as outlined by 
the globular clusters, lie millions of other galax- 
ies, many of them comparable with our *own 
universe. With the 100-inch reflector at Mount 
Wilson, Hubble has succeeded in resolving the 
outer parts of some of the spiral nebulse into 
myriads of separate stars, among which a num- 
ber of Cepheid variables have been found; and 
from the period-luminosity relation for Cepheids, 
the Andromeda nebula is found to be 900,000 
light-years distant and 45,000 in diameter, while 
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Messier 33 is 850,000 light-years away. The 
distance of the cluster N. G. C. 0822 is 700,000 
light-years. The Magellanic Clouds also are 
external galaxies. 

The non-galactic nebulte fall into a regular 
sequence of forms, ranging from small compact 
globular nebulie, tli rough llattened, expanded, 
elliptical forms, to closely-wound spirals, and 
finally widely open disc-shaped spirals; a statis- 
tical study of these nebulae shows them all to 
have roughly the same general order of absolute 
luminosity, with an average mass about 300,- 
000,000 times that of the sun, and distributed 
fairly uniformly in space. From the mean ab- 
solute magnitude, which is about -lo.O, and the 
apparent magnitudes, a rough estimate of the 
distances may be made; the faintest nebulae 
that can be detected with the 100-inch reflector 
probably lie at an average distance of about 
150,000,000 light-years, and a sphere of this 
radius represents the region of space at present 
observable. Objects at such a distance are now 
being seen as they actually looked in past geo- 
logical ages — events occurring in the heavens 
at the present moment, though traveling on their 
way to the earth with the speed of light, may 
not find man here to receive them when they ar- 
rive. With faster photographic plates and 
larger telescopes, it will he possible to push the 
boundaries of the observable region of space 
back several times further, and with improve- 
ments believed to be practicable ( some of which 
were actually under way in 1929) to detect ex- 
ceptionally brilliant nefiulas at a distance of a 
thousand million light-years, with light that 
started on its way when the earth itself was 
young. 

It is probable that our own galactic system 
resembles rather closely such highly resolved 
spiral nebulse as Messier 33, consisBng of a cen- 
tral condensation, knots, scattered stars, and 
diffuse nebulosity, the whole being ' 200,000 to 
300,000 light-years in diameter. The local 
cluster forms an exceptionally large and dense 
outlying spheroidal aggregation or knot in one 
of the arms. 

Cosmogony. Jeans has shown that the nebu- 
lar hypothesis, with some modifications and 
reservations, may be made to explain nearly 
everything except that which it was specifically 
invented to explain, viz., the solar system. The 
heavens have indeed been searched in vain for 
objects showing the rings required by the 
Laplace-Roehe theory 01 the evolution of a 
rotating incompressible fluid mass; hut num- 
erous nebulae snow the flattened and lenticular 
forms indicated for the early stages by this 
theory; others show lenticular centres with defi- 
nite indications of detached matter around an 
equatorial sharp edge, but this detached matter 
is in the form of spiral arms. Spectroscopic 
examination of the regular nebulae shows in every 
case a rotation with a high velocity about an 
axis which appears in the sky as the shortest 
diameter of the nebula. Now 'Jeans has proved 
that the classic “figures of equilibrium” will 
not be materially different for even highly 00 m- 
pressible gases in the case of slow rotation; but 
as the rate of rotation increases through shrink- 
age, a compressible mass will finally, if the cen- 
tral density exceeds three times the mean dens- 
ity, take on the shape of a bi-convex lens, with a 
sharp equatorial edge. Further adjustment of 
equilibrium to increasing rate of rotation is no 
longer possible by mere change of shape; addi- 


tional shrinkage involves an actual break-up of 
the nebula, the excess of the angular momentum 
beyond that which can he carried by the shrunken 
mass being thrown off into space by the ejection 
of matter from the equatorial sharp edge. Since 
the nebula is not alone in the universe, the 
equatorial edge will he deformed from a per- 
fectly circular shape through the attraction of 
other bodies, and this deformation, however 
slight, w'ill cause the ejected gas to stream out 
from two antipodal points on the equator, into 
spiral arms. This causes the dark equatoiial 
hand observed in nebulae which are viewed edge 
on. The ejected matter comes in time to dwarf 
the central nucleus in size, until finally there is 
little nucleus left. 

The gigantic scale on which ejection takes 
place is such that gravitative attraction over- 
comes the expansive influence of gas pressure 
and is able to hold the jet together as a com- 
pact stream; but the issuing filament will break 
up into separate aggregations, w’hieh give rise 
to the lumpy appearance of the arms of spirals. 
In many nebulae, the observed knots in the arms 
take the form of pronounced condensations, and 
in the outer regions of some nebulae these con- 
densations have further developed into stars. 
The family of stars thus born out of a single 
nebula may be millions in number; they may 
either mingle with the general mass of the stars, 
giving rise to a cluster such as the Groat Bear 
group, or, if the original nebula was sufficiently 
remote from the main universe, they may form 
a separate colony, such as the Hercules cluster, 
Tliese alternatives perhaps represent the two 
extremes of a continuous chain of possibilities. 
Quite possibly the main mass of the stars may 
be a collection of clusters, each originated out 
of a single nebula, now so intermingled that it 
is difficult for an observer to detect the separate 
groups. 

The above evolutionary process is essentially, 
at least in its early stages, that imagined by 
Laplace, except that it is on an incomparably 
grander scale. Each of the condensations, how- 
ever, as it starts off into space, is a gaseous 
nebula about the size and mass postulated by 
Laplace; but dynamic theory proves that on ac- 
count of the difference in scale, matter ejected 
from such a nebula could not condense into fila- 
naents, still less into detached masses, but would 
merely constitute a diffuse atmosphere about the 
parent mass. As the latter shrunk by radiation, 
the constancy of angular momentum would, until 
it had shrunk to a certain critical dmsit'^, 
merely demand that more and more gas should 
be transferred to this atmosphere. A cata- 
clysmic period would then ensue, from which the 
mass would emerge as a binary star with the 
two components almost in contact. As develop- 
ment went on, the two components would move 
apart, the orbits become more eccentric, the com- 
ponents themselves might repeat the process of 
fission, and so on. The distance which any par- 
ticular system would go along this course would 
depend in effect on the amount of rotation with 
which it was originally endowed. Both theory 
and observation agree that not many systems 
stay out the whole course; probably only half 
the stars in the sky are binaries, and only a 
tenth this number are multiple systems. 

Nowhere in this scheme is there a place for 
anything in the least degree resembling our 
solar system. However, it is to be expected that 
off the normal course of evolution would exist 
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branch lines to which a few systems would be 
turned by some exceptional circumstance, such, 
for instance, as the close approach of two stars; 
and practically all contemporary hy|)Otheses 
a^ee in ascribing the solar system to the tidal 
disruption resulting from such a dynamic en- 
counter. The principal theories of this type 
are the planetesimal hypothesis of Chamberlin 
and Moulton, and the tidal theory of Jeans and 
Jeffreys; they differ considerably with respect 
to the development of the system after the en- 
counter took place. Darwin’s well-known tidal 
theory of the earth-moon system has received 
further confirmation in the recent work of Jeff- 
reys. 

Celestial Mechanics. E. W. Brown’s Lunar 
Theory, developed according to the methods of 
G. W. Hill, was completed by the ymblication of 
the lunar tables in 1920. No terms of appreci- 
able significance have been omitted, yet the 
moon still deviates unmistakably from its pre- 
dicted position. The irregular deviations are at 
least partly due to irregular variations in the 
rate of rotation of the earth, which, in turn, 
must apparently be brought about by slight 
changes in the radius of the earth, the cause of 
which is not certain. The secular acceleration 
is undoubtedly due to the effects of tidal friction, 
which causes a direct acceleration of the moon’s 
orbital motion, as well as a spurious accelera- 
tion due to increase in the length of the day; 
the researches of Fotheringham have shown that 
the solar and lunar accelerations can be ac- 
counted for by a slowing down of the rate of 
rotation of the earth by 1/800 second per cen- 
tury, and Jeffreys and Taylor have shown that 
tidal friction in shallow seas is fully capable of 
doing this. Finally, there is a long period term 
in the mean longitude of the moon the cause of 
which is unknown 

Miscellaneous. The 100-inch Hooker reflec- 
tor was put into regular operation at Mount 
Wilson in 1919; the Dominion Observatory at 
Victoria, B. C,, with a 72-inch reflector, was 
opened in 1918. In 1929 the construction of 
a 200-inch reflector with mirror of fused quartz 
was being planned by the California Institute 
of Technology. 

Turkey adopted the Gregorian calendar in 
1916; Russia, in 1918; Rumania, in 1919; Greece 
and all adherents of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, in 1923. The Julian Calendar is now 
followed only by the Ruthenian Catholics or 
Uniates of the Russian Ukraine. The use of 
the astronomical day was abandoned in 1925. 

A new unit of distance, the parsec^ has come 
into extensive use among astronomers; this is 
the distance at which a star would have a paral- 
lax of one second of arc, and is equal to 3.26 
light-years. 

Bibliography. Of books published in this 
period, the following are of unusual signifi- 
cance in different departments of astronomy: 
E. A. Fath, Elements of Astronomy (2 ed,. New 
York, 1928 ) ; H. N. Russell, et al., Astronomy 
(2 vols., Boston, 1926-1927) ; H. Dingle, Modern 
Astrophysics (2 ed., London, 1927); A. S. Edd- 
ington, Internal Constitution of the Stars (Cam- 
bridge, 1926) ; J. H. Jeans, Astronomy and 
Cosmogony (Cambridge, 1928), The Universe 
Around Us (1929); H. Shapley and Helen E. 
Howarth, Source Book in Astronomy (New York, 
1928); R. G. Aitken, The Binary Stars (New 
York, 1918) ; K. Schiller, Einfuhrung in das 8tu~ 
dmm der verdnderlichen Sterne (Leipzig, 1923) ; 


C. P. Olivier, Meteors (Baltimore, 1925); A. S. 
Eddington, Stars and Atoms (Cambridge, 1927) ; 
Cecilia H. Payne, Stellar Atmospheres (Harvard 
Observatory, 1925); H. Jeffreys, The Earth 
((JJambridge, 1924) ; J. G. Hagen and J. Stein, 
Die verdnderlichen Sterne^ Bd. II (Freiberg, 
1924); H. A. Marmer, The Tide (New York, 

1926) ; A. P. Norton, Star Atlas, 4 ed. (London, 

1927) ; K. Graff, Grundriss der Asirophysih 
(Leipzig, 1927) ; G. Eberhard, et al., Bandhuch 
der Astrophysik, Bd. 6 (Berlin, 1928) ; T. C. 
Chamberlain, The Two Solar' Families (Chicago, 

1928) ; H. C. Plummer, Introductory Treatise on 
Dynamical Astronomy (Cambridge, 1918) ; H. 
Andoyer, Cours de m^canique cSlesie (Paris, 
1923) ; J. Bausebinger, Die Bahnlestimmung, 2te 
aufi., (Leipzig, 1928); C. L. Cbarlier, Die Me- 
chanik des Bimmels, 2 vols., 2te aufi., (Berlin, 
1928) ; Scientific American Publishing Co., Ama- 
teur Telescope Making, 2 ed., (New York, 1928) ; 
J. H. Fabre, The Heavens (London, 1925); H. 
Shapley, Starlight (New York, 1926); E. E. 
Barnard, Atlas of Selected Regions of the Milky 
Way, 2 vols. (Washington, 1928) ; C. E. St, John, 
et al.. Revision of Rowland's Preliminary Table 
of Solar Spectrum Wave-Lengths (Washington, 
1928) ; G. E. Hale, Beyond the Milky Way (New 
York, 1926). See Physics. 

ASTROPHYSICS. See Astronomy; Phys- 
ics. 

ATAVISM. See Heredity. 

ATHEARN, Walter Scott (1872- ). 

An American author and professor of religious 
education. He was born at Marengo, Iowa, and 
was educated at Drake University, the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the University of Chicago. 
He began his career as a public-school principal 
in Iowa, and after holding an associate profes- 
sorship of pedagogy at Drake University (1900- 
04), the deanship of Highland Park Normal 
College (1906-09) and the professorship of re- 
ligious education at Drake (1909-16), he be- 
came professor of religious education at Boston 
University in 1916 and in 1919 director of the 
School of Religious Education and Social Service. 
He lectured at Columbia University in summer, 
1913-17, He has written numerous books on 
religious education, including Religious Educa- 
tion and American Democracy (1917), A 'Na- 
tional System of Education ( 1920 ) ; Ten Lessons 
on the Organization of the Modem Sunday School 
(1921); An Introduction to the Study of the 
Mind (1921), and Character Building in ^ a 
Democracy (1924). He was the editor or joint 
editor of The Religious Education of Protestants 
in an American Commonwealth (1923); Meas- 
urements and Standards in Religious Education 
(1924); Religious Education Survey Schedules 
(1924); The Master Library (ten volumes) 
(1924), besides brochures on similar subjects. 

ATHERTON, Gertrude Franklin (Horn) 
(1857- ). An American novelist, born in 

San Francisco, Calif., ( see VoL. II ) . Mrs. Ather- 
ton has continued her prolific authorship with 
her characteristic verve. She published Perch of 
the Demi (1914) ; California — an Intimate His- 
tory (1914); Before the Gringo Came (1915); 
Mrs, Balfame (1916); The Living Present 
(1917); The White Morning (1918); The Ava^ 
lanohe (2919); Sisters-in-Law (1921); Sleeping 
Fires (1922); Black Oxen (1923); The Crystal 
Cup (1925); The Immortal Marriage (1927), 
and The Jealous Oods (1928). 
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ATHLETICS. The term ‘'athletics** em- 
braces all games and sports of athletes and any 
adequate treatment of this subject can only be 
attained by individual articles on the various 
games and sports. The reader is therefore re- 
ferred to such titles as Baseball, Football, 
Golf, Tennis, etc. A brief survey of the sub- 
ject of athletics as a whole appears to prove 
eonclusiv’ely that each succeeding generation, 
evinces greater enthusiasm for sports, both as 
health building in themselves and as a source of 
recreation. Two noticeable trends in sports his- 
tory since the World War deserve passing com- 
ment; first, the ever-growing popularity of in- 
ternational competitions and, second, the amaz- 
ing increase in interest shown in athletics by 
women, not only as spectators but as partici- 
pants. Women now stage their own national 
meets in many branches of sports and each year 
sees a larger number of international contests 
for w'omen being held. 

Accompanying this growing devotion to sports 
is found naturally enough an astounding in- 
crease in skill and proficiency. Each year finds 
new record-breaking performances listed with 
track athletics and swimming leading the way. 
In such sports as golf and tennis, the advance is 
signalized by much higher adeptness displayed 
by the average participant. See Olympic 
Games. 

ATHLETICS, Tback and Field. The re- 
vival of the Olympic Games undoubtedly was 
responsible in large measure for the progress 
made by practically every country in track and 
field athletics during recent years. No other 
branch of sports approaches this one both as 
regards world-wide popularity and record- 
breaking achievements. So numerous^ are the 
new standards established on the running track 
and in field events, that it is only possible to 
point out here the more important contributions 
to the records. It might be noted generally, 
however, that United States athletes have set 
the pace in field events, in relay racing, and in 
the short-distance running competitions. The 
Finnish and British athletes have excelled in 
practically all the long-distance running events. 

The oustanding short-distance runners, as 
judged by record-breaking performances, are 
Charles W. Paddock, U. S., Chester Bowman, 
U. S., C. A. Bracey, TJ. S., and Percy Williams, 
Canada. The quarter-mile record holder is still 
James E. Meredith, U. S., who set the record of 
47.4 seconds back in 1916. The other leaders 
and their specialties are D. G. A. Lowe, Great 
Britain, 600 yards; Dr. Otto Peltzer, Germany, 
880 yards; Lawrence Brown, U. S., 1000 yards; 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland, 1 mile, 3 miles, 4 miles, 
5 miles; Edvin Wide, Sweden, 2 miles; Alfred 
E. Shrubb, Great Britain, 6 miles, 7 miles, 8 
miles, 9 miles, 10 miles; F. Appleby, Great 
Britain, 16 miles; H. Green, Great Britain, 25 
miles. For the metrical distances approximat- 
ing the foregoing, practically the same list of 
stars is found. 

In walking competitions, Canada and Great 
Britain were supreme with such notable "pedes- 
trians” as G. H. Goulding, Canada, and G. E. 
Lamer and H. V. L. Ross, Great Britain. In 
jumping events, the United States shows the way 
with H. M. Osborn (running high), Edward 
Hamm (running broad) and Sabin Carr (pole 
vault). John Kuck, U. S., is the leading shot 
putter and Eric Krenz, U. S^, excels wim the 
discus. The javelin honors go to E.. Pentilla, 


Finland. Leading hurdlers are E. J. Thomson, 
Canada, G. C. W eiglilman-Smith, Soutli Africa, 
and C. R. Brookins, John A. Gibson, and F. 
Morgan Taylor, all of the United States. Relay 
racing finds the United States on top, while the 
outstanding all-round athlete appears in Paavo 
Yrjola, of Finland, decathlon winner at the 1928 
Olympic Games. 

The Federation Sportive Feminine Interna- 
tional in 1928 passed upon the records estab- 
lished by European women athletes in recent 
years. Several United States standards which 
excelled those accepted were submitted to the 
Federation but were not recognized as they were 
not on the ollicial forms of the Federation. 
Among the women athletes in the top rank may 
be mentioned Miss Mejzlikova, 11, of Czecho- 
slovakia, and Miss Elsie Robinson, of the United 
States, in the sprints ; Miss Ethel Catherwood, of 
Canada, and Catherine Maguire, of the United 
States, in the high jump, and Miss Lillian Cope- 
land, of the United States, in the weight events. 
In comparison with the records established by 
men, it is found that the 'women so far have 
made their best showing in sprint races and 
jumping. As an indication of the wide appeal 
'women’s athletics are making it may be noted 
that a Japanese girl, Kinuve Hitomi, claimed the 
world broad jump record of 5.98 meters. 

Perhaps the most significant feature in con- 
nection with the universal popularity of track 
and field sports is the increasing number of in- 
ternational competitions arranged each succeed- 
ing year. Some leaders of world thought profess 
to see in this development a future guarantee 
against wars. See Olympic Games. 

ATHOLL, Duchess of. (Katharine Mar- 
jory) (1874- ). An English member of 

Parliament, born the daughter of Sir James 
Henry Ramsay, of Perthsnire, Scotland, and 
married to the eighth Duke of Atholl in 1899. 
She attended the Wimbledon High School, and 
the Royal College of Music, and, specializing in 
piano, she became an associate of the latter in- 
stitution. After her marriage she identified her- 
self with nursing and other public activities. 
She was elected a Unionist member of Parlia- 
ment in 1923, and was returned in each succeed- 
ing election through that of May, 1929. After 
November, 1924, she served on the Board of Edu- 
cation, as parliamentary secretary. Honorary 
D.C.L. degree was conferred on her by both Ox- 
ford and McGill universities, and honorary LL.D. 
degree by the universities of Manchester and 
Glasgow. She is a Dame Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire, and is the author 
of several books of verse. 

ATLANTA. The capital of Georgia, U. S. A, 
and one of the most important trade centres of 
the South. The population rose from 154,839 in 
1910 to 203,550 in 1920, and to 255,100 in 1928, 
by estimate of the Bureau of the Census. The 
population of greater Atlanta, according to local 
estimate, is 350,000. The area is 34.79 square 
miles. In 1929 greater Atlanta was created by 
the Legislature adding the municipalities of 
Avondale, College Point, Decatur, East Point and 
Hapeville. The residential section was razed by 
fire in 1917 with a loss of .$5,000,000.^ Building 
operations increased from $3,685,663 in 1916 to 
$20,584,734 in 1922 and to $27,094,912 in 1923, 
while real estate values rose 35 per cent between 
1918 and 1923. In 1927 the value of 4454 
building permits issued was $12,081,122. At- 
lanta has more than 40 prominent ofilce build- 
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inga. A zoning ordinance, witli racial segrega- 
tion districts, was adopted in 1923. In 1927 the 
State Supreme Court in two successive actions 
declared void the portion of this regulation which 
forbade the building of shops in residential areas. 

Two universities have been opened. Emory 
University of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was moved to Atlanta in 1914 ; and Ogle- 
thorpe University, which was closed shortly after 
the Civil War, was reopened in 1916. A hospital 
conducted by the medical school of Emory Uni- 
versity was completed in 1924 at a cost of 
$2,000,000. Three large hotels, costing $6,500,- 
000, $1,250,000, and $1,000,000, also were erected. 
A county court house, recently erected, cost 
$1,200,000, and the city is building a new City 
Hall at a cost of $1,278,000. In the newly 
founded High Museum of Art is being collected 
a representative group of paintings and sculp- 
ture. The construction of a number of viaducts 
to eliminate grade crossings within the city has 
been carried out. More than $6,000,000 has 
been spent for the reconstruction and extension 
of the sewer system, $2,850,000 for improvements 
in the department of waterworks, and $400,000 
for a centrally located public market. The 
amount spent yearly for new school buildings 
and equipment has been approximately $5,.500,- 
000 for the past five years. Candler Field, 
Atlanta’s municipal airport, consisting of 297 
acres, is a terminus for four air routes: New 
York; Jacksonville-Miami ; Birmingham-New 
Orleans ; Chattanooga-Nashville-Chicago. 

According to the U. S. Census of Manufactures, 
more than 1500 different commodities are manu- 
factured within the metropolitan area of Atlanta. 
The value of these products increased from $79,- 
815,237 in 1921 to $131,236,952 in 1925. The 
number of wage earners also increased from 
12,660 in 1921 to 18,208 in 1925 and were paid 
$17,643,000 in wages. Within the metropolitan 
area of Atlanta are 20 banks and trust com- 
panies with a total capital of $14,237,700, The 
Federal Reserve Bank of the Sixth district is 
located in Atlanta. The assessed valuation of 
property in Atlanta in 1927 was $382,499,000; 
the net debt was $12,199,000. The colossal memo- 
rial to the Confederacy, which is being carved 
on the face of Stone Mountain, a great monolith 
of smooth, solid granite near Atlanta, was begun 
by Gutzon Borgrum and is being continued by 
Augustus Lukeman. The figure of General Lee 
in the central group was unveiled on Apr. 9, 
1928. Other figures in this group are Jefferson 
Davis, “Stonewall” Jackson, and four outstand- 
ing Confederate generals selected by the State 
historians of the Southern States. The plans 
contemplate ultimately a cavalry group, an in- 
fantry group, and an artillery group, with a cen- 
tral group. 

ATMOSPHERE. See Meteorology. 

ATOMIC NUMBER. See Chemistry. 

ATOMS, ATOMIC THEORY. See Chem- 
istry; Physics. 

ATONALISM. See Music. 

ATTENTION. The development of the psy- 
chology of attention since 1914 has shown the 
two-fold nature of the problem. On the one 
hand attention can he expressed in terms of 
physical conditions, the conditions which attract 
or distract attention, and on the other hand it 
can be assimilated to subjective interest with 
peculiar laws of its own. The experiments of 
Dallenhach and Bowman sought to measure the 
importance of size, form, and intensity of stim- 


ulus as determinants of attention, hut these rela- 
tionships seem to he largely empirical and do not 
obey any comprehensive law. They also indi- 
cated that attention varies with the different 
modalities of sensation, attention to touch be- 
ing highest, with sound and light following in 
the order named. Liddell (American Journal 
of Psychology^ 1920, vol. xxx, p. 241 ) sought to 
verify the theory that attention waves in vision 
are due, on the one hand, to the adaptation of 
the part of the retina stimulated and, on the 
other, to eye movements. By using the Dodge 
apparatus, he photographed the eye movements 
simultaneously with the disappearances and ap- 
pearances of minimal light. The result showed 
no correlation between the movements and the 
fluctuations of attention. The waves appeared 
to continue while the eyes were stationary, while 
movements neither brought back the light during 
periods of no sensation nor prevented its dis- 
appearance during the periods of visibility. 

In France and Italy, attention was studied 
from the point of view of subjective interest. 
Professor Janet (Journal de Psychologic^ 1921, 
vol. xviii, p. 140) on the basis of his observa- 
tions of neurasthenics brought out the intimate 
relation between the oscillations of nervous ten- 
sion and the emotional condition of the subject. 
Rignano also championed an affective theory of 
attention. A review of recent literature on at- 
tention will be found in Psychological Bulletin, 
1926, p. 1. See Action; Perception. 

ATTERBERG, Kurt (1887- ). A Swed- 

ish composer, bom at GSteborg, Dee. 12, 1887. 
After graduation as a civil engineer, in 1910, 
he studied composition in Stockholm with A. 
Hallen for one year, when he won the state 
stipend enabling him to continue his studies at 
the Hochschule in Berlin and with Schillings 
at Stuttgart, in conducting. He conducted sym- 
phony concerts in Stockholm, Gotehorg, and 
Malmd, and in 1920 made a very successful tour 
of Germany as conductor of his own works. 
His compositions, avoiding all modernistic ex- 
travagances, have placed him in the front rank 
of Swedish composers. He has written a con- 
cert overture in A minor, a violin concerto, a 
^oello concerto, Vastkusthilder and Rhapsody for 
orchestra, a symphonic poem for baritone and 
orchestra, Requiem, incidental music to Did- 
ring’s Jefta, a pantomime-ballet (Der Svina- 
hei^e), two operas, Heruoarth der Harfner 
(Stockholm, 1921, and Bdckahdsten IThe River 
Borse] (Stockholm, 1025) and six symphonies, 
of which the sixth, in C, won the. $10,000 prize 
offered by the Columbia Phonograph Company 
in commemoration of the Schubert Centennial 
(1928). 

ATTERBUBY, Grosvenob (1869- ). An 

American architect, bom in Detroit. He grad- 
uated from Yale in 1891 and studied architec- 
ture at Columbia University and in Paris. He 
made a special study of town planning, indus- 
trial housing, model tenants, and hospitals. 
His best-known work was done in connection with 
the development of the Forest Hills Gardens in 
Long Island, founded by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. He also planned several industrial 
communities. He was architect for the restora- 
tion of the New York City Hall and for other 
important buildings in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and omer cities. He was chairman 
and director of the war industry housing com- 
mission of the National Housing Association 
during the World War. He served with the 
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Army Educational Commission in France and 
was supervising architect of the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity at Beaune, France. He was elected an 
associate nieinher of the National Academy of 
Design, a fellow of the American Institute of 
Architects, president of the Architectural League 
of New York, and was appointed a member of 
the New York State Tenement House Com- 
mission. 

ATTERBXTRY, WiLLiA2»r Wallace (1866- 
). An American railway official, born at 
New Albany, Ind. (see VoL. II). In May, 
1912, he was promoted from the position of 
fourth vice president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to that of vice president in charge of opera- 
tion. He received a leave of absence from the 
system in 1917, to direct the construction and 
operation of the military railroads in France 
for the American forces, becoming director gen- 
eral of transportation. He received the rank of 
brigadier general, and his services, w’hich were 
deemed invaluable, were rewarded by American, 
French, British, and Belgian distinctions. He 
remained in the military service until 1919, re- 
turning then to the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
becoming again, in 1920, vice president in charge 
of operation. In 1924 he was advanced to vice 
president (without designation), and on Oct. 1, 
1925, became president in succession to Samuel 
Rea, retired. After his retirement from mili- 
tary service, he devoted much time to the study 
of foreign railroad systems. General Atterhury 
received the honorary degree of M.A. from Yale 
University in 1911, and that of IiL.D. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1919. 

ATTBfelDGB, Harold Richard (1886- ). 

An American playwright- and librettist. He 
was born at Lake Forest, 111., and educated at 
the University of Chicago. He wrote, mainly in 
collaboration with others, many popular musical 
comedies, and a series of reviews, The Passing 
Show (1912-19, 1921-23, 1925). Among his 
numerous works are Broadway to Paris; The 
Honeymoon Express; Robinson Crusoe, Jr,; 
Monte Cristo, Jr.; The Rose of Stamboul; Make 
It Snappy; The Dancing Girl; The Dream Girl; 
Sky High, and The Princess Flavia. 

AT'TRIBTJTE. In psychology, a unit of ex- 
perience supplanting an earlier unit sensation. 
The impossibility of producing in the laboratory 
a pure sensation and the necessity of introspect- 
ing only on the attributes of sensational experi- 
ence, such as quality, duration, intensity, etc., 
led to a revision of terminology. Psychological 
experience is regarded by the Titchener school 
as a process of which we are able to observe only 
the changing attributes. See Pstchologt. 

ATWOOD, Albert William (1879- ). 

An American writer and lecturer on financial 
topics, born at Jersey City, N. J., and graduated 
at Amherst College, 1903. He was a reporter 
for the New York Sun (1903-06) and financial 
editor of the New York Press (1906-12) and 
from 1915 to 1922 a member of the faculty of 
the School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity. He lectured at New York University, 
1908-15. He contributed financial articles regu- 
larly to a number of magazines. He was the 
joint author with Thomas Conway, Jr., of Invest- 
ment and Speculation (1911); and wrote How 
to Get Ahead (1917) ; The Exchange and Specu- 
lation (1917) ; Putnam* s Investment Handbook 
(1919) y An Elusive Panacea (1924), and The 
Mind of the Millionaire (1926). 

ATWOOD, Wallace Walter (1872- )• 


An American geographer and geologist, bom at 
Chicago, 111. He was graduated in 1897 at the 
University of Chicago. He was an assistant 
geologist with State surveys in New Jersey and 
Wisconsin, 1897-1899, and taught at the Lewis 
Institute, Chicago, (1897-09) and the Chicago 
Institute (1899-1001). After holding minor 
positions at the University of Chicago, in 1910 
he became assoefate professor of physiography 
and general geology. In 1913 he was called to 
^6 chair of physiography at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and remained there until 1920, when 
he accepted the presidency of Clark University 
with the chair of physical geography. In 1901 
he became connected with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey and in 1906 with the Illinois 
Geological Survey. His many researches have 
included studies of the physical geography of 
the DeviVs Lake Region and of the Evanston- 
Waukegan region of Illinois, the glaciation of 
the Rocky Mountain region, and the economic 
geology of Alaska, especially the coal resources. 
Among his more recent works are New Geog- 
raphy, Book JI (1920), and numerous papers on 
scientific and educational subjects. In 1925 he 
founded and became editor of Economic Geog- 
raphy. 

AUDITION*. Among significant recent de- 
velopments in the psychology of audition was 
a new theory of audition by Sir Thomas Wright- 
son published in his Inquiry into the Analytical 
Mechanism of the Internal Ear (1918). On the 
basis of new histological researches, he argued 
against the tenability of Helmholtz’s resonance 
theory and advocated the substitution of a 
pressure-balance theory of hearing. Tlie Wright- 
son theom has been severely attacked by the 
late E. B. Titchener and E. G. Boring, who 
contended that it offered no advantage over the 
generally accepted, hut not entirely adequate 
Helmholtz theory. In a later discussion, Boring 
expressed his preference for a non-resonance 
theory of hearing {American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1926 ; see also criticism by H. Banister, 
same journal, 1927). Much experimentation 
and discussion were devoted to the determina- 
tion of the attributes of sound. Watt in his 
Psychology of Sound (1917) pleaded for a uni- 
formity of attributes in all sense modalities. 
He accounted for pitch by the attribute of 
order and regarded volume as extensity. He 
brought forward a theory of auditory space 
paralleling the space of vision. R. M. Ogden 
{Hearing, 1924), discussing the work of Koehler 
and Revesez, would have psychologists accept 
the attributes of pitch, volume, intensity, dura- 
tion, and, probably, brightness. On the other 
hand, Riches experiments {American Journal of 
Psychology, 1919, vol. xxx, p. 121) seemed to 
point to the identity of pitch and brightness, 
but to make tonality^ a separate attribute. The 
existence of an after-image in audition analogous 
to the after-image of vision was called into ques- 
tion by H. G. Bishop {American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1921, vol. xxxii, p. 305). Tones, he 
found, have a characteristic modified ending 
which depends for its intensity upon the inten- 
sity of stimulus and for its insistence upon 
intensity and duration of stimulation. Localiza- 
tion, investigated by H. M, Halverson {American 
Journal of Psychology, 1923, vol. xxxiv, p, 178), 
is found to be dependent both on difference of 
phase and on intensity, with the phase relation 
more important. A review of the recent litera- 
ture of facts and theories of audition will be 
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found in the Psychological Bulletin, 1928. See 
Psychology, Experimental. 

AXTER, John (1875- ). An American 

physiologist and pharmacologist, boin at Iloches- 
tor, N. Y. He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1808 and four years later received 
his degiee of doctor of medicine from Johns Hop- 
kins. He was a medical house officer, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital (1902-03), instructor in 
physiology at the Harvard University Medical 
School associate at the Rockefeller 

Institute (1907) and during the period 1908-21 
an associate member of the Rockefeller Institute. 
In 1921 he became professor of jihannacology and 
director of the depaitinent in the school of med- 
icine of St. Louis University, and in 1924 phar- 
macologist of St. Mary*s gioiip of hospitals, St. 
Louis, Mo. Dr. Auei^a numerous scientific 
societies include the American Society for Phar- 
macology and Experimental Therapeutics (sec- 
retary, 1912-lC, president after 1924). He has 
contributed to scientific literature the results of 
researches into digestion, respiration, lieart ac- 
tion, the physiological action of drugs, and other 
subjects. 

AXTEIt, Leopold. (1845- ). A Hungarian 

violinist and teacher (see VoL. II). On Mar. 23, 
10 IS, he made his American debut in New York, 
•where he settled permanently as a teacher. In 
the fall of 1919, he undertook the regular in- 
struction of a master-class for two months, Sept- 
ember and October, at the Chicago Musical 
College. Among his numerous pupils, the most 
famous are Heifetz, Elman, Ziinbalist, Seidel, 
Kathleen Parlow, Isolde Menges, and Cecilia 
Hansen. The fundamental principles of his 
method were published by his pupil Maia Bang 
in her Blemcntary Violin Method (New York, 

1920) . He himself wrote a more extented trea- 
tise, Violin Playing as I Teach It (New York, 

1921) , and is the author of My Long Life in 
Music (1023). 

ATJGSPXrRa, Anita (1857- ). An ac- 

tive worker and lecturer in the German women’s 
movement and in municipal and communal re- 
forms. She came from a long line of lawyer 
ancestors, residents of Bavaria, and after study- 
ing drama and appearing for a short time on 
the stage, took up law and practiced for some 
years in Munich. Later, she studied agriculture 
and managed her own large estate. More re- 
cently, with Lida Heymann, she edited the maga- 
zine, Die Frau im Btaat. 

AULABD, o'lar', (PuANgois Victor) Al- 
phonse (1849-1928). A French historian (see 
VoL. II), honorary professor of the French revo- 
lution at the Sorbonne until his death. His 
later scholarly researches on the French revolu- 
tion include the Recueil des actes du comiU du 
salut public (26 vols.) ; Paris sous 1e premier 
Empire (2 vols, 1912-14); Lettres et bulletins 
de Barentin a Louis XVI, avril-juillet, 1180 
(1915); Dictionnaxres des Oonventionnels de 
Auguste Kusoinski (1916-19) ; La revolution 
frangaise ct le regime feodal (1919); Jlistoire 
politique de la grande guerre^ with E. Bouvier 
(1024) ; the last and ninth volume of tltudes et 
legons sur la rSvolution frangaise (1924), and 
Le chrisfianisme et la revolution frangaise (1925, 
tr. 1927). After the Armistice, he threw his in- 
fluence on the side of political liberalism. As 
representative of France to the League of Na- 
tions, and president of the International Fed- 
eration of League of Nations Societies, which 
met in Berlin in 1927, he sought to bring about 


a reconciliation between France and the new 
dernocratic Germany. He also tried to popu- 
larize the lessons of history in their hearing on 
the problem of war and peace in La guerre ac- 
fuelle commentee par Vhistoire, war articles 
(1916), and in two series of public courses at 
the Sorbonne: La paix future d*aprhs la revolu- 
tion frangaise et Kant (1915), and Le pat- 
riotisme frangaise de la renaissance d la revolu- 
tion (1921). 

AULTMAN, Dwight Edward (1872- ). 

An American army officer, born at Allegheny, 
Pa. He was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1894 and was appointed 
second lieutenant of cavalry, but in the same 
year was tiansferred to the artillery. He saw 
field service in Cuba in 1898 and organized and 
commanded the Cuban artillery (1901-02). He 
held the rank of major when he was sent to 
Germany on a special* mission in 1914. He was 
a student at the Army War College (1916) and 
an instructor there (1916-17), From October, 
1917, to May, 11^18, he commanded the Fifth 
Field Artillery, in the American Expeditionary 
Force. He was commissioned brigadier general 
in the National Army, Apr. 12, 1918. In July 
of that year, he received command of the 61st 
Brigade of Field Artillery, 26th Division, and 
in October he became chief of artillery of the 
5th Corps. In December, 1918, General Anltman 
was made chief of artillery of the 2nd Army. 
In June, 1019, he was honorably discharged as 
brigadier general in the National Army, and in 
the same year was at the General Staff College. 
In July, 1920, he received a recess appointment 
as brigadier general in the regular service. A 
commission as brigadier general followed in 1921. 
For his war services he received the American 
Distinguished Service Medal and a War Depart- 
ment citation, as well as the French distinctions 
of a commandership in the Legion of Honor and 
the Croix de Guerre. 

ATTMONIER, Stacy (1887-1928). An Eng- 
lish author, who died at Clarens, Montreux. 
After woiking as a decorative designer, and land- 
scape painter, and exhibiting in the Royal Acad- 
emy, the Royal Institute, and the International 
Exhibition, he began delivering professional 
monologues in 1908. After 1913 he contributed 
short stories to numerous magazines in England 
and America, and also published several collec- 
tions of stories, such as, Three Bars^ Interval; 
The Love-a-duck; Miss Bracegirdle and Others; 
Odd Fish; Overhead; and The Baby Grand 
(1926). He also wrote the following novels: 
Olga Bardel; Just Outside; The Querrils; One 
After Another; and Heartbeat (1922), 

AT7BIC, Georges (1899- ). A French 

modernistic composer, born at Lod^ve, H4rault. 
After studying at the Paris Conservatoire and 
under dTndy at the Schola Cantorum, he began 
his career as a composer as one of the notorious 
group known as ^‘Les Six” (Auric, Durey, Honeg- 
ger, Milhaud, Poulenc, Taillefer). He wrote a 
comic opera, La Heine de Geeur; the ballets, Les 
Noces de Gamaohe^ Les Facheua, Les Pelicans, 
Les Matelots, La Pastorale; Nocturne and Suite 
for orchestra, and piano pieces. 

AUSTIN, Frederic (1872- ). A Brit- 

ish dramatic baritone and composer, born in Lon- 
don. He received his first instruction on the 
piano from his mother and studied composition 
with his uncle, Dr. W. H. Hunt. He began his 
career in Liverpool as an organist, teaching also 
harmony at the College of Music there. While 
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holdiiiK these positions, he discovered that he 
had an exceptionally fine voice and studied 
under Charles Lunn. After a most successful 
ddhut in London in 1902, he soon became one of 
the most popular soloists at the_ great Enghs 
fLtivals. so that in 1900 he resigned P"® ; 
tions in Liverpool. He made his opwatic debut 
as Gunther in OdUeriammerung 
den in 1908, during the season of ” fgner per 
termances under Hans Pachter. In 1910 he sang 
principal parts at his Misty’s T^atre 
Covent Garden and when “ 

1915 formed his own opera companj, he was 
engaged as principal baritone. He also uas 
heard in Germany. Holland, and Denmar^ In 
1924 he was appointed artistic dirwt'f 
British National Opera Company. He revised 
and completely reoichestrated Pepuschs Beg- 
w^ich, with Austin hims^Mn tlie 
past had an unusual run in London (Junes 19-0 
Dec’ 1923). While this was still 
made a similar revision of its sequel, Polly, whic 

met with equal success. His rha'^nsody 

elude a symphonic poem, IsaheVa, & y’ 

Spring: Symphony in E; incidental m 

dfi • r ".r® 

S Tmsy, New ^ojk 

?lM6rs%«‘‘yo--r(1917) ; 

turf” in Cambridge History of Awiericfm Liter- 
n919) ; 26* Jayne Street (1920) , i Ac 
&thm (1923) ; 

^ 1 ET nQ9d^ • A Small Toicn Man v^e- 

1925) ; Everyman^B 

alniua (1925) ; Lands of the Bun 
OaliforrL, 1927); 

■West (1928), a^ ^ f Tn Aus- 

ATTSTBAL, Flobenob (1894- ^ 

lie National Opera Co®P*'“y ™ ^"^iSoov 
Bronnhilde in Die f J.^^y ’ 

s‘Ss.‘.sls“£'rs,.*‘ s^sst .< 

Ih^r^^rtists Vough her marvelous impersona- 


scribed as sensational. Since then, her tours 
of the United States have lieen an uninterrupW 
suiiessron of triumphs. In in2.-5 she married 
the flutist, John Amadio. „ . , 

AHSTEA'LIA. A self-governing British do- 
minion including the island 'viUi its 

deoendencies. The six states, iSew feouth VNaUs, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Au‘’tralia, VIestern 
Australia, and Tasmania, and the two terr 
tories, Northern Territory and Federal Tern 
tory, which make it up, comprise an area “f 
2 otl 581 square miles and a population in 1. ■ , 

exciutive of aborigines of 6.2«2,720 composed 

of 3,204,.5.59 males and /-“-“Iq, i^- 

1911, the inhabitants numbered 4.455,10,). im 
migration has been slow, to the disadvantage of 
tbo development of the ComraonwMlth, whuh 
has unbounded natural the abilitj 

to support a riopiilation as great as that of the 

UnS State!- ®YrTq77 

immigrants over In 1 On 

as compared with 40.095 in 1011 

net immigration was only 15, <89. By 19-8, 

however, the excess of immigrants over emi 
grants reached 27,2.32. The population is al- 
most wholly of British origiu l9< per cent), 
highly literate, and well-to-do. The co^untry s 
development had taken an 'd 

the concentration of population in the cities and 
with the increasing appl ication to ’adustrial a - 
tivities to the neglect of the agricultural. For 
the^Commonwealth, 62 per cent «>* 
tlon was urban in 1921; 42 per cent of the total 
population was gathered in the 
alone as aeainst 38.0.3 per cent in 1911. tne 
capitod cities, with their metropolitan popul^ 

U^Mjrne, ^ic., 1.000.000 (SW^Tl) i ^i***^*' 

Qld., 274,260 (139,480): Adelaide, S A ^6,- 

n 89 646)* Perth, W. A., 184,2-3, Hohart, 
Tas 55130 (39,037). As a result, Australia s 
Jreblemrof health, edneation, and social rda- 
are largely those of an industrial society, 

“IXh-- “^rri92l: 42.06 per cent of 
theSal acreage of the Commonwealth was tiill 
SiocSied or Iccupied by the Crown; on y 5.96 
per cent had been actually al»®”®ted; . 

per cent was held under leases. Of toe 113,229. 
446 acres alienated in the fiscal y®a^92o 
16,703,578 acres were under crops, ^is c - 
pares favorably with the crop acreage of 11,893, 
838 for 191(^11- The following table gives 

acreage and production of principal crops for 
im 5 - 1.3 and 1925-26. - 


Crop 


Wheat . . • • 

Oats 

Corn 

Hay 

Sugar cane 


Acreage 
1912-13 
7,339,051 
874,284 
314,686 
8,2 IT, 041 
155,567 


Acreage 

1925-26 

10,175,000 

1,012,000 

297.000 
2,832,000 

198.000 


Yield 

1912-13 ^ 
91,981,070 bu. 
16,116.712 “ 
8.356,158 ;* 
3.372,596 long tons 
1,135,141 " “ 


ri*«rd 

1925-26 ^ 

114,504,000 bu. 

11 , 896,000 *; 

7.432.000 “ 

2.978.000 

3.966.000 


tions of Alda. Elisabeth, Isolde, and BrUnnhilde 
iSe Lte eif w^^eqK'rra”^^^^ 

®”tt24lr wai^h^^ W the 
^rtor Company to sing BrUnnhilde for 
I records !f *6® t 

Coates. The success of her -^®«“"cSati 


- , iQa«_27 there were 160..587,000 bushels of 

wheat n?«lucc<l and 109.000.000 bushels in 1927- 
sMn tlTatter year, the production of raw 

"K,) SMSn j«,y^ 

483 682 and 13.279.783; horses, 2.621.983 antt 

ISI&i ft 
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It was not until 1022 that the wool industry- 
showed an approximation to pre-war conditions. 
Heavy stocks had accumulated because of war 
conditions, a diminished world demand, and the 
fall in prices. Only in 1022, as a result of the 
heroic operation of the British- Australian Wool 
Realization Association, established in 1021, 
was the large supply disposed of. During the 
period 1914-24, an increasing interest was mani- 
fested in cotton culture. ^ The Government offers 
bounties on rice, coffee, cigar tobacco leaf, fibres, 
oil, dried fruits, sugar, and combed wool for 
export. 

Minerals, The total value of mineral pro- 
duction in all Australia in 1913 was £25,808,000; 
1922, £20,316,000; 1923, £22,232,000; 1924, £24,- 
646,000; 1925, £24,593,000; 1926, £23,951,291. 
The value of the more important minerals in 1926 
was as follow.s: Gold, £2,203,839; silver and 
lead ores, £4,930,025; copper, £560,181; tin, 
£825,806; coal, £11,852,961. The total mineral 
production for the Commonwealth up to the end 
of 1925 was £1,105,355,631 ; of this amount, £621,- 
534,933 was the value of gold. 

ISiauxifactarlng. Here is to be seen the Com- 
monwealth’s greatest advance during recent 
years. From 1911 to 1926, the number of em- 
ployees in Australian factories increased from 
312,000 to 450,920, the amount of wages paid 
rose from $118,200,000 to $321,481,999, and the 
value of output advanced from $518,700,000 to 
$1,994,181,000. Foodstuffs, machinery, clothing, 
textiles, etc., are the leading industries. Im- 
ports of the following have declined because local 
manufacturers began to supply the domestic 
market: textiles and wearing apparel, confec- 
tionery, cement, toilet articles. There are gov- 
ernment bouniies for the manufacture of iron 
and steel and the production of shale oil. Dur- 
ing 1926-27 £256,603 was paid under the Iron 
and Steel Products Bounty Act, for products 
manufactured from materials produced and 
manufactured in Australia. 

Commerce. The adverse trade balance in 
1927-28 was £6,521,391 as compared with £19,- 
821,411 in 1926-27. Both exports and imports 
were lower in the former year than in the latter. 
The exports in 1927-28 were £141,595,159, as 
compared with £144,895,183 in 1926-27. Im- 
port figures for the same year were £148,116,550 
and £164,716,594, respectively. The values of 
the principal imports in 1927-28 with the 1926- 
27 figures in parentlieses were as follows: Cot- 
ton and linen piece goods, £8,594,086 (£10,128,- 
947); electrical machinery, £7,333,556 (£7,435,- 
467 ) ; other machinery, £9,080,826 (£9,214,719) ; 
motor chassis and parts, £7,136,921 (£12,704,- 
559); gasoline, £6,194,842 (£6,703,670); and 
silk piece goods, £5,963,243 (£6,866,738). The 
most important exports in 1927-28 with 1926- 
27 figures in parentheses were: Wool, greasy, 
£58,767,745 (£53,411,147); wool, scoured, 16,- 
811,818 (£5,820,500); wheat, £14,629,899 (£20,- 
785,414); Hour. £5,229,212 (£6,254,316); and 
butter, £6,903,918 (£5,465,347). Trade between 
the United States and- Australia in 1927-28 was 
as follows : Exports from Australia to the 
United States, £9,113,353 (£18,602,834 in 1926- 
27) ; imports from the United States to Aus- 
tralia, £35,520,981 (£41,331,798 in 1926-27). 

Depressed conditions throughout the Common- 
wealth affected the trade between the two coun- 
tries adversely. 

In 1911, 4,993,220 tons entered, as compared 
with 6,658,875 tons in 1926-27; and 4,991,681 


tons cleared Australian ports in 1911, as com- 
pared with 5,605,100 in 1926-27. On June 30, 
1923, the Commonwealth possessed 49 steamships 
of 252,524 gross tons, valued at £14,156,038; the 
first purchase was made in 1916. In August, 
1923, a Federal Shipping Board was created to 
take over management. By 1927, however, the 
Government virtually admitted its failure as a 
ship operator because, on June 1 of that year, it 
owned only seven vessels of 53,420 tons. 

Communications, From the 17,842 miles of 
lines in the Commonwealth in 1912, of which 
16,898 miles were government-owned, railways 
increased to 26,351 miles (25,379 miles govern- 
ment-owned) in 1926. The leading difficulty 
confronting the Commonwealth is the variety 
of gauges in use. It has been decided to adopt a 
single standard gauge of 4 feet 8 ^ inches, but 
the cost was so great that the work is being done 
piece-meal. Inasmuch as many of the railways 
were for developmental purposes, operating ex- 
penses continue to exceed revenues. A trans- 
continental railway from north to south, over 
1000 miles in length, has been under construc- 
tion. Something of the progress made in rail- 
way building may be ascertained from the ac- 
tivities of a single year, 1025-26, i.e., miles of 
railway under construction and authorized in the 
different states: Victoria, 54 and 144; New 
South Wales, 244 and 250; Queensland, 234 and 
1165; South Australia, 29 and 46, Western 
Australia, 112 and 174. Suburban lines in the 
vicinity of Melbourne and Sydney have been 
electrified and, as the traffic develops on main 
country lines, it is intended to convert to elec- 
tric traction busy sections which are witbin rea- 
sonable distance of a cheap power supply. 

Finance. For 1911-12, revenues for the Com- 
monwealth were £20,548,520, and expenditures 
£14,724,097. For 1921-22, these had reached 
£64,897,046 (revenues) and £77,930,426 (expen- 
ditures) ; and for 1027-28, revenues were £76,- 
670,222 and expenditures £82,120,459. The debts 
of the Commonwealth and the states increased 
enormously because of the War. In 1914 the 
total debt of the Commonwealth and states was 
£337,000,000; by Dec. 31, 1927, the Common- 
wealth public debt was £479,658,216, and those 
of the states, £679,223,572. In fact, the total 
war expenditure for the seven years ending June 
30, 1922, was £477,498,000, of which £135,340,- 
000 was charged against revenues, while the re- 
mainder came from loans. Before the War 
(1906-13), the Commonwealth borrowed, for 
productive purposes, £3,401,237; during 1914- 
21, £12,656,407 was borrowed toward the same 
end. For the same periods, state borrowings 
totaled £88,471,724 and £146,295,100. The Com- 
monwealth Bank, opened in 1913, had in 1926, 
£195,451,540 in deposits. On July 31, 1927, the 
Commonwealth had in circulation £48,303,000 
in notes, against which the gold reserve was 
45.60 per cent of the total. ‘ 

History. The year of the War’s outbreak 
saw the installatiou of a Labor government in 
Australia. Mr. Cook’s ministry bad worked 
under the handicap of a Labor majority in the 
Senate since 1913, with the result that the new 
problems of war and Labor’s increasing inde- 

? i€ndence forced the dissolution of Parliament, 
n the elections of September, 1914, Labor’s vic- 
tory was impressive, the poll showing 41 seats 
to 33 for the Liberals in the Lower House and 31 
seats to 5 in the Uppers Mr. Fisher at first 
headed the cabinet but was succeeded in October, 
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1915, by 'W’. M. Hughes, whose forceful per- 
sonality dominated the affairs of the Common- 
wealth for the next seven years. Under him, 
Australia, once so indifferent to purposes of im- 
perialism, became a veritable storm centre of 
imperial politics. In spite of his Labor ante- 
cedents, Mr. Hughes returned from a visit to 
England, in 1916, a “die-hard," advocating war 
to the finish, compulsory military service, im- 
perial trade protection, and a closer imperial 
partnership. He felt that Australia’s war spirit 
was languishing from its first fine outburst, 
which in September, 1914, had brought German 
New Guinea, German Samoa, and the Bismarck 
Archipelago into Australian hands within a 
month and had sent steady streams of soldiers 
to fight at Gallipoli, in France, and in Pales- 
tine, In June and July, 1916, voluntary en- 
listments fell to 6000 monthly. In order to get 
out the 300,000 troops he had promised London, 
Mr. Hughes decided to resort to a conscription 
referendum. Violent opposition developed, led 
by Mr. Hughes’s own Labor Party, which ex- 
pelled him from its ranks* After a bitter cam- 
paign, conscription was defeated by a vote of 
1,146,000 to 1,085,000. Around these two ele- 
ments, therefore, the subsequent political strug- 
gles were to gather. On one side was the in- 
creasing intransigency of Labor; on the other 
was the fixed determination of Mr. Hughes and 
the conscriptionists to see the War through to 
a successful conclusion. In February, 1917, 
Hughesites and Liberals constituted a coalition 
government under the name Nationalist Party, 
with Mr, Hughes as premier. In the general 
elections of May 5, 1917, the Nationalist Party 
was returned, but with reduced majorities. 
Labor was recalcitrant. Strikes, which had be- 
come frequent in 1916, took on a virulent form 
in 1917; many of them were protected. 

Nothing showed this temper better than the de- 
cisiveness with which Mr. Hughes’s second con- 
scription referendum was defeated, in December, 
1917. The adverse majority this time was al- 
most 200,000. Thenceforth, Labor’s tone was 
almost revolutionary. It issued a manifesto 
stigmatizing the war as of capitalist origin, and, 
in June, 1918, its annual convention demanded an 
immediate cessation of hostilities. In the same 
month, the important Australian Labor Con- 
ference met to congratulate Russia on the suc- 
cess of her revolution and to present a pro- 
gramme of peace terms as far-reaching as that 
of the British Labor Party. On this hostile note, 
the war ended. 

For her size and resources, Australia’s war 
effort was extraordinary. Recruiting brought 
417,574 men under arms; of these, 329,682 saw 
overseas service. The small Australian fleet 
had been active, as witness the destruction of 
the Bmden by the Sydney. Casualties showed 
58,471 killed .and died, 4264 prisoners, and 150,- 
241 wounded. Various estimates have been 
made as to the total war cost, one authority plac- 
ing it at £476,000,000. The country was or- 
ganized for war service through measures which 
gave the central Government very wide powers, 
under which it fixed prices, pooled the country’s 
leading products, declared a morc-torium for 
debtors, legislated merely by gazetting a regula- 
tion, etc. Through its wheat pool, organized in 
1915, it sold 500,000,000 bushels in the five sea- 
sons 1915-20, largely to Great Britain, and 
through its wool pool disposed of 2,280,000,000 
pouiids' of wool in the four seasons 1916-20. 


After the V'ar, the latter pool, under another 
form, liquidated its carry-over stocks by 1922 
so successfully that the firowers received a 
profit. One result of these economic measures 
was a high degree of prosperity in tlie period 
1916-20. 

Following the War, Australia entered with 
vigor on reconstruction measures. Its attitude 
toward the leturncd soldiers was n^nerous. Em' 
ployment was found for 121,339 ex-service men 
up to April, 1922, and of these 22,444 were set- 
tled on land at a co&t to the Commonwealth of 
£31,513,130. In addition, the Reparation De- 
partment provided pensions for 222,537 men, 
while £30,000,000 vras distributed in gratuities. 
On May 9, 1921, Australia established its civil 
administration in the former German possessions 
of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land (German New 
Guinea), the Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
Solomon Islands, -which had been assigned to 
Australia by the League of Nations under a Class 
C mandate dated Dec. 17, 1920. The mandate 
permitted the Commonwealth to extend its laws 
to the mandated territory hut not to establish 
fortifications there. At the Peace Conference, 
the imperialism of Mr. Hughes, his objection to 
the Japanese racial-equality amendment to the 
League Covenant, and his firm stand toward 
Germany gave him, curiously enough, an im- 
perial popularity and reputation at the same 
time that his position at home steadily weak- 
ened. Australians were markedly turning to- 
ward local affairs from the larger world issues. 
In post-war politics, the assertiveness of Labor 
was the most prominent element. It found ex- 
pression immediately after the War in cham- 
pioning the demand of a large group of the pop- 
ulation for an aggrandizement of the central 
Government’s powers at the expense of those of 
the states. Labor believed that it might thereby 
more easily realize its desires for government 
control of industry, a common treatment of wage 
roblems, and nationalization of key industries, 
uch a concentration of power, through consti- 
tutional amendment, had been advocated by Mr. 
Hughes until that object was achieved tempor- 
arily through the enactment of the war meas- 
ures. In the elections of December, 1919, Labor 
strongly supported two referenda for such con- 
stitutional amendments and continued its agita- 
tion even after the proposals had been defeated. 
New political line-ups gradually made their ap- 
pearance. Led by the Australian Workers’ 
Union, which was organized, like the American 
Federation of Labor, on craft lines, Labor prior 
to 1919 had advocated issues and shaped pro- 
grammes with the deliberate aim of enlisting 
middle-class support. But the growing conserv- 
atism and hostility to Labor of a section of tJie 
community induced a new radicalism, with in- 
dustrial rather than political action emphasized. 
Labor swung far to the left, with an altogether 
Marxian insistence on class loyalty. At the 
same time, the farmers entered the political 
scjene with a new party of their own, the Coun- 
try, Party. It opposed particularly the Socialist 
proposals of the Labor Party and the extension 
of the eight-hour day. Very perceptible hos- 
tilities thus appeared. Labor and industry alike 
were cold toward the Court of Conciliation. An 
Economic Conference in February, 1922, was a 
failure. With these antipathies reflected in poli- 
tics, Mr. Hughes found himself confronted with 
three hostile parties, Labor, the Liberals, and 
the Country group, He hastened the elections. 
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therefore, and on Dec. 10, 1022, went to the coun- 
try on the iGCurd of liis administration. The 
results showed, in the Lower House, 27 National- 
ists, 29 Labor, 14 Country, and 4 Liberals; in 
the Upper an increase of 11 seats for Labor to 
8 for the Nationalists, hir. Hughes felt him- 
self discredited and Tesigned. 

A new government was formed as a result of 
a Nationalist-Country-Liberal coalition, with 
Stanley M. Bruce as premier. The prevalence 
of new men was shown by the fact that seven 
cabinet momhors had had no previous Parliamen- 
tary experience, while Mr. Bruce had first been 
elected to Parliament in 1918, and IVlr. Page, the 
Country leader, in 1919. The administiation’s 
programme accepted the necessity for unification 
in labor matters, taxation, and public-works 
development, and advocated a strong defense 
programme and greater application to the prob- 
lems of immigration and land settlement. Little 
of this was realized by 1924, for the Govern- 
ment’s leading concern was the keeping of 
Labor from power. In this, they were tempo- 
rarily successful, hut early in 1924 the Couutiy 
Party ceased to support the Nationalist-Liberal 
coalition in state elections, and thus permitted 
Labor victories in Queensland, Tasmania, and 
Western Australia. For a while, five of the six 
Australian states had Labor governments, New 
South Wales being the only exception. In the 
broader sphere of imperial politics, Premier 
Bruce showed himself no whit less aggressive 
than his predecessor. Representing Australia 
in the Imperial Conference wliich met at London 
in October, 1923, Mr. Bruce made an outspoken 
plea for the adoption by the ‘mother country of 
a protective preferential tariff which would give 
Australian and other colonial producers of meat 
and grain an advantage over American exporters, 
who, he declared, were driving Australian grow- 
ers out of business. 

In 1924 the Government adopted two impor- 
tant tariff changes, one increasing from 26 to 
75 per cent the proportion of British workman- 
ship required in goods receiving preferential 
treatment a.s British goods, and the other an 
agreement with Canada by which each dominion 
accorded the other preferential tariffs on speci- 
fied lists of articles. The Austral ia-Ganada 
agreement was hailed as of particular moment 
in that it was the beginning, it was hoped, of 
a process of linking together the parts of the 
Empire through tariff preferentials. A further 
step toward closer imperial relations was taken 
in 1924 when Australia and the British gov- 
ernment each sent a liaison officer to the other, 
and when Australia adopted a military and 
naval programme destoed to fit into the scheme 
of Empire defense, fn that year the Govern- 
ment laid down a five-year navy-huilding pro- 
gramme which included, besides the construc- 
tion of two 10,000-ton cruisers, two submarines, 
and later a seaplane carrier, the provision of 
naval bases, munitions works, airplane bases, 
etc. Both a Japanese fleet and a British fleet 
visited Australia in 1924, the latter arousing 
special enthusiasm because it included vessels 
which had become famous for their war exploits. 
In April, the country’s only battle cruiser, the 
Ausirali^y was ceremoniously sunk in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference. 

In 1925 the visit of a large contingent of the 
United States Navy stirred the populations of 
Melbourne and Sydney to enthusiastic welcome. 


Among the international interests of this period 
was the proposal for outlawing war advanced by 
the League of Nations, the so-called Geneva 
Protocol. It was looked upon with disfavor in 
Australia and in March, 192.), the Government 
announced a decision not to sign it. The interest 
of Australians continued to centre largely on 
domestic affairs, particularly labor problems. 
By the close of 1024, labor difficulties in shipping 
circles had reached an acute stage. Contention 
centred around the activities of the Shipping 
Labor Bureau in Sydney, which had been estab- 
lished in 1917 for the purpose of protecting 
strike breakers. It was used after the War as an 
agency through which ex-service men obtained 
the preference granted them by law when ships* 
crews were to be made up and, since many of 
these former soldiers were non-union men, the 
Bureau was a constant object of attack by the 
Waterside Workers* Trade Union, and later by 
the Seamen’s Union. The union men demanded 
the abolition of the Bureau. Through December, 
the controversy raged and in the closing weeks 
of the year, despite all efforts of the Government 
to bring about a settlement, shipping was al- 
most paralyzed. 

On Jan. 12, 1925, a riot occurred in the streets 
of Sydney. The trouble was not settled until 
February 28, when the Bureau was abolished in 
accordance wMtli the unionist demands. In June, 
further difficulty arose over a question of em- 
ployment on ships in interstate trade while in 
port, resulting in a strike. In September, the 
country suffered from still another seamen’s 
strike, this time called in England and affecting 
seamen on British vessels. For many weeks, it 
interfered drastically with trade with England. 
The successive disturbances emphasized strik- 
ingly the inadequacy of the powers of the cen- 
tral Government to deal with organized labor 
outbreaks and led to movements to strengthen 
the Government’s hands. When the Federal 
Parliament met in June, the Government pre- 
sented an amendment to the immigration act 
giving it power to proclaim a state of industrial 
unrest and, while such state continued, to deport 
persons not of Australian birth who were proved 
to be stirring up industrial strife. It also pro- 
vided that aliens who might be difficult to as- 
similate or were otherwise undesirable could be 
denied admission to the country. The amend- 
ment having passed, although bitterly opposed 
by Labor, the Government in August proclaimed 
a state of industrial unrest, due to the shipping 
strike, and took steps to deport certain agita- 
tors. But the State of New South Wales, with 
a Labor premier, refused the use of its law- 
enforcement machinery in effecting the deporta- 
tion, and the Federal Government rushed through 
Parliament a bill creating its own force of peace 
officers. The situation, however, had reached 
the point where an appeal to the country was 
felt to be necessary and, on September 16, it 
was announced that a general election would be 
held, the issue being declared by the Government 
^ be whether the country was to be governed by 
its own elected representatives or by a few Labor 
extremists. 

After a strenuous campaign, the election, held 
November 14, resulted in a victory for the two 
coalition parties. The Nationalists captured 38 
seats in the House, the Country Party, 14, and 
^bor, 23. While Labor led all the other parties 
in the total popular vote, its total was some 
267,000 under the combined vote of the coalition 
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parties. A compulsory-voting law was opera- 
tive for the first time in this election and brought 
out more than 90 per cent of the eligible voters. 
The Government immediately took steps to de- 
port two labor leader<5, but in Deeemlier the Su- 
preme Court declared the Deportation Act un- 
constitutional and the men were released. 

When Parliament met on Jan. 13, 1926, the 
governor general. Lord Stonehaven, recom- 
mended a number of measures aimed at the 
radicalism which was held responsible for the 
labor troubles of the previous year. Part of 
these w'cre incorporated in the Commonwealth 
Crimes Bill, which was passed over strenuous 
Labor opposition. It provided that organiza- 
tions which advocated or encouraged the over- 
throw of state or Federal govern men t.s by vio- 
lence were illegal and that persona advocating 
such action or destroying or injuring property 
of the Commonwealth or property used in trade 
or commerce were subject to dojiortation, if 
not Australian-born, or to other severe punish- 
ment. 

In May, the House of Representatives also ap- 
proved two proposed amendments to the eonsti- 
tution and, in June, agreed upon the form in 
which they were to be submitted to a referen- 
dum vote. One of these gave the Commonwealth 
certain powers of regulating industry and eom- 
meree through control over trusts and similar 
combinations, and the other gave the Federal 
Government povrer to operate public utilities 
when the interruption of essential services was 
threatened. Both proposals were supported by 
the two factions in Parliament, but, when the ref- 
erendum vote was taken on September 4, both 
were overwhelmingly defeated. The vote was 
a reiteration of many previous pronouncements 
of the people against increasing the powers of 
the Federal Government. It left the question 
of Federal authority over economic disturbances 
still unsettled. Premier Bruce declared that the 
Government had done all it could and that in 
case of future trouble its hands were tied. 

Strikes and threats of strikes continued to vex 
the air. In September, 1927, a serious situation 
which threatened a tie-up of the whole Austra- 
lian railway system arose when the Queens- 
land Labor government dismissed a number of 
employees of the state-owned railway for refus- 
ing to handle the product of a sugar mill in 
which a strike was in progress. The firmness of 
the authorities and the pressure of public opin- 
ion brought about a settlement which was hailed 
as a victory for constitutional government and 
for moderate Labor over Labor extremists. In 
December, 3927, another strike and lockout 
among waterside workers tied up shipping and 
for a while blocked the exportation of wool at 
the height of the export season, and in Septem- 
ber, 1928, still another serious shipping strike 
brought considerable commercial loss and was 
attended with ’ moo violence. Because of the 
failure to preserve order, it- was reported, the 
Labor government of Victoria fell, November 14. 

But with all these political and labor difficul- 
ties, the country's economic development went 
steadily forward. Commonwealth finances proved 
to be soundly based. The yearly surpluses Avere 
large enough to permit successive cuts in the in- 
come-tax rate, the raising of the invalid and old- 
age pension rate, and reduction of the Federal 
debt. The country returned to the gold stand- 
ard in 1926 and in the same year a conversion 
loan’ of £67,000,000 was q[uickly oversubscribed by 


Australian investors. In June, 1927, a confor- 
enee was held at ^lel bourne between Premier 
Bruce and the si.v premiers and treasurers of the 
states at which important reforms in state and 
Federal financial operations were woiked out, 
including an arrangement for tbo a<!sumi>tion by 
the Commonwealth of the lai go and growing 
state debts. The agreement, however, could be 
only partially put into effect without a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

Later in the same year, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to study the con'^titutional })owcrs 
of the Federal Government and recommend de- 
sirable changes. The specified subjects for its 
inquiiy w’ere aviation, company law, health, in- 
du.strlal powens, judicial powers, navigation law’, 
taxation, trade and commerce, the intei*state 
commission, and the admission of new’ states. 
An important factor in promoting Australian 
development w'as the organized encouragement 
of immigration. On April 8, 192.5, a migration 
agreement was signed Avith the British govern- 
ment by w’hich Great Britain advanced to the 
seA’eral Australian states £34,000,000 (part of 
it conditionally) at low^ interest rates to be 
used in construction of roads, railw'ays and 
tramways, bridges, mills, and other aids to de- 
velopment, the states agreeing to provide for one 
British immigrant for each £75 received. 

In 1920 the Migration and Development Com- 
mission of four was named. Its duties included 
advisory work in connection with the fund men- 
tioned. 

The exclusion legislation passed in the United 
States turned South European immigration to- 
ward Australia and aroused there a strong senti- 
ment faA'oring an “all-British*' as well as an 
“all-white** immigration policy. l..abor opposed 
an active policy of encouraging immigration and 
in August, 1927, made a formal protest to the 
attorney general. It was disclosed on that oc- 
casion that about one-third of the gain in popu- 
lation since 1021 had been due to immigration. 
In accordance with its policy of promoting in- 
dustrial deA’elopment ahead of immigration, the 
GoA’ernment in 1927 began work on the final sec- 
tion of a transcontinental north-and-south rail- 
way to connect Adelaide and Port Darwin. In 
1026 the Northern Territory was divided into 
two states, to be known as North Au.stralia, with 
capital at Port Dai*win, and Central Australia, 
Avith capital at Alice Springs. 

An outstanding ev’ent in Australian history 
was the opening, with great ceremony, of the 
new capital of the CommonAvealth, Canberra. 
Tins took place on May 9, 1!)27. The Duke of 
York officiated as the representative of the King. 
The city was built especially for use as a capital. 
It is located on Federal Territory of some 900 
square miles ceded for this purpose by the State 
of New South Wales. It is planned as a model 
city in which all building will be done in ac- 
cordance with a prearranged design. Ownership 
of all land is retained by the Government, which 
grants long-time leases to private citizen.s. 

The active interest in aviation was much 
heightened early in 1928 by tlze feat of Bert 
Hinkler in flying from England to Australia in 
the record time of 18 days. For the fiscal year 
1927-28, it was announced that the Common- 
wealth finances showed a deficit of £2,642,000, 
attributed to a decline in customs and excise 
receipts and a succession of adverse seasons in 
certain primary industries. General elections 
were held Nov. 17, 1928. They resulted in a 
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victory for the two coalition parties, but a re- 
duction in their strength in the House from 52 
to 43 seats. Labor gained 9 seats and raised its 
total number to 32. On Hovemher 29, Premier 
IJruce announced a reorganization of his cab- 
inet. In December, 1928, the State of Victoria 
began construction of a large £2,000,000 dam 
for the reclamation of a wide area of agricul- 
tural land. 

The governors general over the period re- 
viewed w’ere: Sir R. jMunro-Ferguson (1914- 
20); Lord Forster (1920-25); Lord Stone- 
haven (1925- ). 

ATJSTBALIA, Eably Peoples of. See Eth- 
noghapfiy. 

AtrSTBIA, Lower. A province of the Re- 
public of Austria. In 1910 it had an area of 
7654.4 square miles and a population of 3,531,- 
814. In 1923 its area was 7452 square miles and 
its population 1,480,449. See Austrian Re- 
public. 

AUSTRIA, Upper. A province of the Repub- 
lic of Austria. Its area in 1910 and 1923 was 
4626.3 square miles. Its population in 1910 
was 853,006; in 1923, 876,074. See Austrian 
Rhipublic. 

ATTS'TIlIA-HURr'GAIlY, or The Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy. In October, 1918, the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy collapsed. Out^ of 
its former constituent elements, the Austrian 
Empire and the Hungarian Monarchy, emerged 
a group of succession states whose territories 
were made up in whole or in part of the old 
Austrian and Hungarian provinces. Of these 
succession states, the following were formed en- 
tirely of Austrian and Hungarian territories; 
The Republic of Austria, the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and the Republic of Czechoslovakia. The 
new states of Poland, Jugo-Slavia, were formed, 
in part, of Austro-Hungarian territories. (See 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
slavia, as well as Rumania and Italy, which 
also made territorial gains as a result of the 
dissolution of the Dual Monarchy, and Tyrol, 
German South; Klagbnfurt Basin, Burgen- 
land, Fiume-Adriatic Controversy, Banat, 
Transylvania, Galicia, and Teschen, Zips, and 
Orava, scenes of territorial disputes arising out 
of the peace treaties.) The present article con- 
tains a discussion of the foreign policy of 
Austria-Hungary, during the years 1914-18, 
which is based to some extent on the researches 
and writings of the well-known Au trian his- 
torian, A. F. Pribram, notably his Austrian 
Foreign Policy, 190S~1B (London, 1923). There 
is also a consideration of the internal political 
history of the Austrian Empire, 1914—18. An 
account of the recent history of the Austrian Re- 
public is given under that title. Hungary is 
treated under the title Hunqary- 

Foreign Policy of Austria-Hungary, 1914- 
18. As a result of the Balkan Wars, the Dual 
Monarchy suffered considerable loss of prestige. 
The weakening of its position in the Balkans, 
and the triumph of Serbia in the second Balkan 
War, were circumstances as unfavorable to the 
security of the Hapsburg monarchy as they were 
favorable to the development of a violently anti- 
Serbian and anti-Slavic policy at Vienna, where 
it was keenly realized that, among the 24,000,- 
000 Slavic subjects of the Emperor-King, no small 
number sympathized with Pan-Serbian and Pan- 
Slavic aims. In Serbia, the Viennese states- 
men saw a direct menace to the Jugo-Slav prov- 
inces of Bosnia, Oroatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, 


and Carniola; and, behind Serbian- Jugo-Slav na- 
tionalism, they fancied they perceived a menac- 
ing Russian Pan-Slavic design which, if not 
balked, would culminate in the dismemberment 
of the polyglot Daniibian monarchy. To regain 
prestige and influence in the Balkans seemed vi- 
tally necessary. But Austro-Hungarian diplo- 
macy tried in vain to compose agreements be- 
tween Bulgaria on the one hand and Rumania, 
Turkey, and possibly Greece, on the other. 
These efforts proved fruitless because of the 
divergent interests and the mutual distrust of 
the Balkan States. In fact, they served to 
estrange Rumania and Bulgaria from Vienna, as 
the rapprochement between Rumania and Russia 
showed, following the meeting of King Charles 
and Czar Nicholas at Con stanza on June 14, 
1914. The treaty between Bulgaria and Turkey 
fell through, and so did the compromise between 
Rumania and Bulgaria and the attempt to bind 
Greece closer to the Triple Alliance. These diffi- 
culties were aggravated still more by the fact 
that Berlin and Vienna disagreed as to the serv- 
ice which the respective Balkan States would he 
able to render to the Triple Alliance. Berlin held 
that Bulgaria should be sacrificed to Rumania, 
while Vienna feared that, in case Rumania 
should refuse to consider such a proposal, it 
would be confronted at some future time by a 
solid Balkan bloc under the leadership of Rus- 
sia. Count Berchtold succeeded finally in con- 
vincing Berlin of the soundness of the Vienna 
viewpoint, and from March, 1914, the funda- 
mental aim of the Balkan policy of the Central 
Powers was to bring Bulgaria entirely into their 
camp. At the same time, the relations between 
the Dual Monarchy and Italy grew steadily 
colder, and although in the Conference of Ab- 
bazia, San Giuliano and Berchtold came to an 
agreement in April, 1914, it became clearer every 
day that soon the growing sympathy of the 
Italians for the Entente would seriously endan- 
ger the Triple Alliance. Vienna’s apprehen- 
sions in regard to Italy and the ever-increasing 
influence of the Entente in that country were al- 
layed, however, by the knowledge that negotia- 
tions were going on between the English and the 
Germans for the establishment of more amica- 
ble relations. These efforts were heartily sec- 
onded by Count Mensdorf, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Ambassador in London. Meanwhile, Vienna 
believed that France and Russia had succeeded 
in creating a Balkan League and, under that im- 
pression, Konrad von HOtzendorf, chief of the 
general staff, drew up on June 22, 1914, a memo- 
randum in which he painted the Balkan situa- 
tion as very dark for Austria-Hungary and re- 
quested that Rumania be compelled to commit 
herself for or against the Central Powers and 
that in the latter case an alliance he formed with 
Bulgaria. A similar memorandum was pre- 
pared by Foreign Minister Berchtold for Berlin; 
in this, the imperative need foi^ the formation 
of a Balkan League, not including Serbia, and 
under the leadership of the Central Powers, was 
stressed. Before this memorandum could be 
presented, events occurred which immediately 
changed the entire situation. On June 23, 1914, 
Francis Ferdinand, the Austro-Hungarian heir 
to the throne, and his consort were assassinated 
at Sarajevo in Bosnia. The resulting Austro- 
Hungarian ultimatum to Serbia, and the out- 
break of the War are described elsewhere (see 
World War. The above-described policy was 
of prime importance in bringing the War to pass. 
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In taking a gambler’s cliance of crushing Serbia 
without Russian intervention, the reckless Berch- 
told was opposed bj saner statesmen, notably 
Count Tisza, chief spokesman of the Hungarian 
ruling class. 

Italy refused active aid to Austria-Hungary 
in her struggle with Serliia on the ground that 
her treaty did not oblige her to, but she raised 
the^ question of future compensation, a request 
which was granted by Vienna under pressure 
from Berlin, with the proviso that Italy would 
fulfill her treaty obligations. Italy denied again 
that a casus foederis existed and remained neu- 
tral. Likewise, Rumania failed to join the Cen- 
tral Powers, although she was promised Bessara- 
bia. Rumania maintained that her construction 
of her treaty obligations did not warrant the 
abandonment of her neutrality. The Central 
Powers were more successful in regard to 
Turkey. The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office 
supported all promises and concessions made by 
Germany to Turkey in the early weeks of the 
War for the purpose of inducing the latter to 
enter the camp of the Central Powers. All ef- 
forts on the part of Austria-Hungary, to have 
Bulgaria take an active part in the War against 
Serbia, so that her own armies might be re- 
leased to meet the ever-growing pressure from 
the Russians on the eastern front, remained 
fruitless, because Ferdinand of Bulgaria was too 
clever to commit himself, until the military supe- 
riority of the Central Powers should be definitely 
established. Advice from Berlin ^ in favor of 
territorial concessions to Rumania and later 
counsel not to oppose a march of Rumanian 
troops into Translyvania were strongly opposed 
by the Hungarians and hence not heeded by 
Berchtold. After the death of King Charles of 
Rumania, on Oct. 10, 1914, the Rumanian situa- 
tion became even more unsatisfactory, for Ferdi- 
nand, the new king, was less friendly to the 
Central Powers than his uncle had been, and al- 
though he remained neutral, he would not bind 
himself to an agreement not to march against the 
Central Powers, in spite of all efforts made in 
this direction by Count Czernin, the able Austro- 
Hungarian Minister in Bucharest. Meanwhile, 
the negotiations with Sofia advanced or lagged 
in accordance with the military victories or re- 
verses of the Central Powers. Although in the 
beginning of 1915, Vienna, in conjunction with 
Berlin, was ready to grant the far-reaching ter- 
ritorial demands of Bulgaria, pro'^dded the latter 
country entered the War on the side of the Cen- 
tral Powers, Ferdinand of Bulgaria decided to 
remain neutral for the time being in view of the 
unfavorable military situation.^ During the re- 
mainder of 1914, Italy maintained her neutral- 
ity as well as cordial relations with the Entente. 
Regardless of Berchtold*s previous^ refusals, 
Baron Sonnino, the new Italian Foreign Minis- 
ter, let Vienna know plainly in December, 1914, 
all previous approaches in this direction having 
been made through Berlin as intermediary, that 
territorial concessions on the part of Austria- 
Hungary were desired by Italy as compensatwn 
for her future neutrality. New negotiations be- 
gan thereupon between Rome and Vienna in the 
middle of December, but Berchtold still refused 
to consider the Italian demands. On Jan. 13, 
1915, Count Berchtold was replaced by Baron 
Burian. .In view of seemingly unfavorable mil- 
itary and diplomatic circumstances and imder 
strong pressure from Germany, Burian opened 
in Mar^, 1915, new negotiations mth Italy, in 


the course of which the latter demanded exten- 
sive territorial concessions and the immediate 
transfer of the ceded districts. The latter de- 
mand was flatly rejected by Burian, but Italy 
was offered the major part of German South Tirol. 
This Sonnino refused to accept and he presented 
on Apr. 10, 1915, a memorandum in winch Italy 
demanded the whole of South Tirol, Gorizia, and 
Gradisca, and made a number of other requests, 
the fulfillment of •which would have amounted in 
substance to the establishment of Italian su- 
premacy in the Adriatic. Italy would promise 
neutrality for the duration of the War in return 
for these concessions. Due to the grave military 
situation at the time, Burian did not directly re- 
fuse these exorbitant demands but strove to keep 
the negotiations open and gradually increased 
his offers. His efforts were frustrated, however, 
by the conclusion of the Treaty of London on 
Apr. 26, 1915, under which Italy bound herself 
to join the Entente within a month. On May 3, 
1915, Italy decided to declare its alliance with 
Austria-Hungary dissolved. Vienna was now 
willing to grant the full demands of the Italians, 
but without avail, for Italy declared war on the 
Dual Monarchy on May 23, 1915. 

Vienna’s tardy willingness to make great sac- 
rifices for the sake of an understanding with 
Italy had to a large extent been determined by 
the knowledge that Italy’s declaration of “vv’ar 
would ultimately be followed by that of Ru- 
mania, since on Feb. 6, 1915, the agreement of 
September, 1914, between Italy and Rumania 
had been renewed and had received an addi- 
tional stipulation whereby the two countries 
pledged themselves to mutual assistance in case 
of an unprovoked attack on the part of Austria- 
Hungary on either one. As a result of the ne- 
gotiations between Rome and Vienna, Bucha- 
rest had immediately increased its demands, 
which included now Transylvania in addition 
to the Bukovina. Vienna’s refusal of these de- 
mands strengthened the influence of the Entente 
in Bucharest still further. The situation 
seemed critical for the Dual Monarchy, when 
suddenly the news of the great victory at Gorlice, 
May 2, 1915, arrived. This tremendous milita:^ 
success and the subsequent events in Galicia 
and Poland during the summer of 1915, were 
powerful factors in helping the Rumanians to 
decide on neutrality for the time being. The 
Rumanian horizon cleared up, the Central Pow- 
ers turned their chief attention to Bulgaria, for 
Turkey’s lack of arms and ammunition made 
the establishment of direct land communication 
with that country necessary. During the first 
half of 1915, -the Bulgarians had been continually 
negotiating with both the Central Powers and 
the Entente. Under the influence of the victo- 
ries, the prospects of the Central Powers in Sofia 
became much brighter, and on Sept. 6, 1915, 
treaties were signed between Austria-Hungary 
and Bulgaria, whereby Bulgaria pledged herself 
to enter the war against Serbia and was prom- 
ised in return the whole of what is today Serbian 
Macedonia. It was further provided that, in 
case Rumania and Greece should enter the War 
on the Allies’ side, Bulgaria should receive the 
territories ceded by her to these states under the 
Treaty of Bucharest (1913). With the con- 
quest of Russian Poland in the summer of 1015, 
the Central Powers were confronted with the 
serious problem of the final disposition of that 
country. No agreement could be reached, till 
the defeat of 'the troops of the Dual Monarchy 
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in the Brussiloff offensive of August, 1916, gave 
the German pioposal for the creation of an in- 
dependent state the preponderance. Still no 
definite steps were taken. A proclamation on Nov. 
5, 1910, promised to the Poles the restoration 
of an independent Poland under a hereditary 
monarchy. Meanwhile, the divided administra- 
tion of the country hy the Germans in War- 
saw and the Austro-Hungarians in Lublin con- 
tinued. 

During 1916 the Central Powers carried on 
continuous negotiations with Pumania. Their 
offers, which were conditional on Rumania’s en- 
trance into the War on their side, vrere refused 
by the Rumanian statesmen, who were at the 
most prepared to concede only neutrality. Ger- 
many and the Austro-Hungarian High Com- 
mand urged far-reaching concessions in Bukovina 
and Transylvania, but Burian and the Hungari- 
ans w’ere not •willing to consider such proposals. 
At the same time, the influence of the Entente 
in Bucharest grew stronger all the time and 
the Austro-Hungarian defeats in Russia in 
August, 1916, served to strengthen the convic- 
tion of the Rumanians that the ultimate supe- 
riority ill the War lay with the Allies. Burian 
continued his steadfast refusal to grant the 
Rumanian demands and at the end of August, 

1916, an agreement was concluded between the 
Allies and Rumania whereupon the latter, on 
August 27, entered the War against the Central 
Powers. In order to allay Turkish fears grow- 
ing out of Rumania’s entrance into the War, 
Germany concluded two agreements with Turkey 
on Jan. 11 and on Nov. 27, 1917, which provided 
for the abolition of the capitulations. The Dual 
Monarchy hesitated for a long time to come to sim- 
ilar agreements with Turkey, and only on Mar. 
30, 1918, was a treaty signed between Turkey and 
Austria-Hungary under which the latter hound 
herself not to sign any peace reestablishing the 
capitulations. The weariness of the Austro- 
Hungarian people, who had suffered more from 
the War and were in a much weaker condition 
than their German allies, induced the Vienna 
government to address itself to Berlin in the 
fall of 1916 with the proposal to inquire through 
neutral channels whether the Allies "were pre- 
pared for a discussion of peace. Germany ob- 
jected and for a time there was a lively ex- 
change of opinion between the two governments. 
Finally an agreement was reached. Emperor 
Francis Joseph had died meanwhile and Charles 
had ascended the throne. The latter was deter- 
mined on the conclusion of a peace satisfactory 
to both sides. On Dec. 12, 1916, the Quadruple 
Alliance made its peace offer, proposing a con- 
ference of the Powers. Austria-Hungary at this 
time was ready to conclude a peace which left 
her territory intact and gave her minor frontier 
rectifications. The offer was met on Jan. 12, 

1917, by the answer of the Allies to President 
Wilson’s peace proposal. Thereupon, Germany 
started her campaign of submarine warfare. 
Neither Count Czernin, who in the meantime had 
become Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, nor 
Emperor Charles entertained the sanguine hopes 
which the Germans placed on this policy and 
they gave their consent to it only under pressure 
from the German statesmen and generals, and 
the Emperor. Czernin, in fact, pointed ont the 
danger of war with the United States. While 
war broke out between Germany and the United 
States on Apr. 6, 1917, the United States did not 
declare war on Austria-Hungary until Dec. 7, 


1917. As the results of unlimited submarine 
warfare fell short of expectation, Emperor 
Charles on Mar, 24, 1917, through his brother-in- 
law, Prince Sixtus of Bourljon-Parma, proposed 
peace pourparlers and assured France of Austrian 
support for her ^'just claims” on Alsace-Lorraine. 
On Mar. 27, 1917, Count Czernin, who knew the 
substance of the offer, but not the text, signed 
an agreement with the German Chancellor which 
contained a minimum and maximum programme 
for peace neither one of which provided for ced- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine to France. On Apr. 3, 1917, 
and repeatedly afterwards, Count Czernin ap- 
proached the German Emperor and his states- 
men with a peace proposal which suggested pos- 
sible cession of Alsace-Lorraine to France and, 
as compensation for this sacrifice, the annexa- 
tion of Poland to Germany. Such a proposal 
the Germans refused to consider. Shortly there- 
after, the Prince Sixtus move came to naught, 
because the Italians insisted on territorial con- 
cessions as promised by the London Treaty, which 
Austria-Hungary was not prepared to grant at 
this time. Under these circumstances. Emperor 
Charles and Czernin concluded, on May 17-18, 
1917, an agreement with Germany which pro- 
vided for large Austro-Hungarian annexations 
in the Balkans and, on the fulfillment of these 
conditions, for the surrender of Austro-Hun- 

f arian interests in Poland to Germany. Czernin, 
owever, during the remainder of 1917, continued 
his efforts in various directions toward a peace 
by agreement, but without result. 

A ray of light appeared with the Bolshevik 
ascent to power in the East. The new Russian 
government issued a summons for a general 
peace and, on the refusal of the Entente to con- 
sider it, began peace negotiations with the Quad- 
ruple Alliance on Jan. 9, 1918. Various diffi- 
culties arose, some of which led to the conclusion 
on Feb. 9, 1918, of a separate peace between the 
Ukrainians and the Quadruple Alliance. Under 
this peace, the Austro-Hungarian frontiers re- 
mained unchanged, but the Dual Monarchy 
promised to surrender the district of Cholm, in 
Russian Poland, for incorporation into the 
Ukrainian Republic, and to make Galicia an 
autonomous Austrian Crownland. After further 
difficulties with the Soviet delegates, in which 
Czernin was often at variance with the German 
spokesmen and which brought about a tem- 
porary renewal of the war with Russia, a peace 
treaty was signed on Mar. 3, 1918, at Brest- 
Litovsk. From this peace, the Dual Monarchy 
received no territorial enlargement. Poland 
having become an independent state under the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the Polish question came 
up once more. The decision of the previous 
year, to leave Poland to Germany, was aban- 
doned, and Charles and Czernin advocated in its 
stead the Austro-Polish solution, which provided 
for the incorporation of Poland in Austria-Hun- 
gary, This scheme was opposed by the German 
government, which would merely consent to a 
personal union between Poland and the Dual 
Monarchy. This latter proposal Vienna refused 
to accept. The Poles made skillful use of this 
disagreement between the two Powers and ob- 
tained the signature of the latter to a protocol 
providing for a future rectification of the fron- 
tier between Poland and the Ukraine. Count 
Hertling, the German Chancellor, advised Vienna 
in July, 1918, that Germany would not accept 
the Austro-Polish solution and would leave it 
to the Poles to choose their form of government. 
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provided that they came beforehand to an agree- 
ment with the Central Powers. Vienna accepted 
in principle, but succeeding negotiations failed to 
bring a solution. The peace with Russia led 
also to the singing of the Peace Treaty of Bucha- 
rest on May 7, 1918, which gave Austria-IIim- 
gary a strategic frontier -with Rumania and 
valuable economic advantages. 

The favorable settlements gained in the East 
could not, however, hide the grave condition of 
the Dual Monarchy, which was in urgent need of 
peace. Czernin, fully aware of this, attemided 
unsuccessfully in various ways in the early 
months of 1918 to bring about a cessation of hos- 
tilities. He even approached President Wilson 
through the King of Spain. The only possible 
road which could lead to peace for Austria- 
Hungary, namely, the conclusion of a separate 
peace with the Allies, which would have been 
equivalent to leaving Germany in the lurch, 
Czernin refused to take. The ultimate failure 
of the great German effort in the West made 
the Germans more amenable to the Austro- 
Hungarian insistence on peace by diplomacy, al- 
i hough before August they had rejected all of 
Charles’s and Burian’s efforts in this direction. 
Since Vienna and Berlin could not agree on a 
proper course of action, Burian made finally, 
without Germany’s participation, an appeal to 
the Allies which was turned down flatly and re- 
sulted in revealing to the Entente in a more 
glaring light than ever the desperate straits of 
the Dual Monarchy. The catastrophic military 
events of the early fall and the defection of Bul- 
garia and Turkey ushered in the last act of the 
drama. The Austrian collapse followed rapidly. 
Austria-Hungary and Germany appealed to Pres- 
ident Wilson for an armistice. When Wilson 
failed to reply, Emperor Charles in a manifesto 
on October 16 proclaimed Austria a federal 
state. Wilson rejected the peace offer, finally 
declaring that the United States recognized 
Czechoslovakia as an independent state and ac- 
knowledged the national aspirations of the 
Southern Slavs. The dissolution becoming man- 
ifest now, Charles was ready to make a separate 
peace at great sacrifice, provided the territories 
remained under the dynasty, no matter in how 
loose a federation. The debficle in Italy brought 
about the final disintegration. On November 3, 
the Dual Monarchy was forced to sign an armis- 
tice which turned her over, defenseless, into the 
hands of the victors and compelled her to give 
passive aid against her ally. Emperor Charles 
agreed to this under protest. But the catastro- 
phe went still further. Charles gave up his 
share in the Austrian government on November 
11, without, however, renouncing his crown. 
The Lammasch government finished its task of 
liquidation and resigned. The proclamation of 
the Austrian Republic on November 12 and of 
the Hungarian Republic on November 16 com- 
pleted the disintegration of the Dual Monarchy. 
Eor the Treaiy of St. Germain and the Treaty 
of the Trianon, see Peace Conference and 
Treaties 

Internal Political History of the Austrian 
Empire, 1914-1918. All predictions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the outbreak of the 
War evoked from the various nationalities com- 
prising the Austrian Empire loud protestations 
of their loyalty to the dynasty and the state. 
Even the Czechs gave evidence of their enthusi- 
astic support of Austria’s cause in the War, and 
the Austrian Poles called for a union of Russian 
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Poland and Galicia under the Hapsbtirg Crown. 
Likewise, ino.^t of tlie Italia iin in the Tirol re- 
mained faithful after Italy '.s entrance into the 
War. In spite of these iavoraide demonstra- 
tions, the Austrian government did not deem it 
advisable to convoke Parliament. The niinistry 
was in a position of almost com]ilete ])olitii*al 
impotence and practically all control over iiit{‘r- 
nal affairs w'as in the hands of the military, 
which used rigid and shortsighted police nica->* 
ures. This system led finally to the a&sa.-.sina- 
tion of the premier, Count Sturgkh, on Oct. 21, 
191G, by the Socialist, Friedrich Adler. Under 
his successor, Dr. Kbrber, little change was 
wrought in the internal affairs of Austria. The 
only outstanding event of his administration 
was the creation of an Office for Food Control 
on Nov. 14, 1910, which was later enlarged into 
the Food Ministry. On the death of the aged 
Francis Joseph, Nov. 21, 1916, youug^ Charles 
Francis Joseph, as the nearest heir, inherited 
his great-uncle’s crown. Emperor Charles, am- 
bitious and intelligent, was resolved not only to 
maintain the greatness of his dynasty but also 
to effect a constitutional readjustment more sat- 
isfactory to the non-Gorman peoples of the em- 
pire and to restore peace at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Himself assuming supreme command of 
the army, he proceeded to replace many of the 
highest officials with his own trusted friends. 
That the highhanded measures of the military 
rule and the economic hardships produced by 
the War had not yet at this time seriously af- 
fected the allegiance of the various nationalities 
to the Crown was evinced by the numerous 
declarations of loyalty which followed on Presi- 
dent Wilson’s note of Dec. 11, 1916, and the an- 
swer of the Entente of Jan. 12, 1917, in which 
reference had been made to the oppressed nation- 
alities of Austria. At the same time, however, 
actual attempts at ironing out the conflicts and 
difficulties between the nationalities proved 
futile. On the final convocation of Parliament, 
on May 31, 1917, the Southern Slavs and the 
Czechs demanded the creation of a federal state, 
and the German Austrians offered strong oppo- 
sition to any such proposal. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Clam-Martinitz, who had hoped for a 
national coalition, resigned on June 19, 191'{, 
and was succeeded by Ritter von Seidler. On 
account of the amnesty granted the Czech politi- 
cal offenders on July 2, 1917, the German Na- 
tional Council at Prague passed on July 15 a 
vote of censure. With a reorganized cabinet, 
Seidler embarked in August, 1917, on a vast 
plan of social, economic, and political reform, 
which, however, proved a complete failure. In 
fact, his attempts at reconstructing the state on 
the basis of national autonomy served to reveal 
to what extent dissolution had progressed. The 
nationalities advanced demands now which could 
hardly he reconciled with the unity of the Em- 
pire. The calling of a fresh Parliament on June 
16, 1918, proved no remedy. The previous day, 
the Czechs had set up at Prague a national com- 
mittee demanding a* sovereign and independent 
Czechoslovak state. Seidler resigned on July 
22, 1918. Baron Hussarek, his successor, at- 
tempted in vain to reconcile the nationalities. 
Disintegration had gone too far. The Czechs won 
Allied recognition in August and were acting as 
an independent nation. The Poles, too, had be- 
come intractable, although Hussarek advocated 
Polish independence. As a last means to avoid 
dissolution, the Emperor issued on Oct. 16, 1918, 
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his manifesto proposing a federal state for Ans- of the Repuhlie showed hea^'y adverse halaneos, 
tria. Its effects on the nationalities was null, which, however, continued to" decrease. In 1921 


because at the same time they were beginning 
to set up national councils. Disintegration “was 
an established fact. The last imperial cabinet, 
the ministry of liquidation with the pacifist 
Lammascli as premier, Oct. 27-31, 1918, could do 
no more than help the peaceful settlement be- 
tween the rising Republic of Austria and the 
succession states, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and 
Poland. 

AUSTEIAIT REPUBLIC. The Austrian 
Empire had an area of 115,831.9 square miles 
and a population of 28,571,934 in 1910. As a 
result of the Treaty of St. Germain (Sept. 10, 
1919), the plebiscite decision in the Klagenfurt 
district, and the ruling of the Council of Am- 
bassadors with respect to the Burgenland, the 
Austrian Republic had, according to the census 
of 1923, an area of 32,369 square miles and a 
population of 6,634,481. (See Burgenland and 
Klagenfurt.) The density per square mile was 
202 ; females in the population were in the ratio 
of 1089 to 1000 males. The Republic consists 
of the following provinces: Vienna, Lower Aus- 
tria, Upper Austria, Salzburg Styria, Carinthia, 
Tirol, Vorarlberg, and Burgenland. The leading 
towns gave these population figures for 1923 
(1910 figure in parentheses): Vienna, 1,865,- 
780 ( 2,031,498); Graz, 152,706 (151,886); Linz, 
102,081 (67,817); Innsbruck, 66,401 (53,194); 
Salzburg, 37,856 (36,210). From 1916 to 1919, 
deaths continued to exceed births, the excess 
being 31,816 in 1916, 66,877 in 1918, and 14,555 
in 1919. Births in 1926 numbered 118,939, 
and deaths, 94,081. Distribution by religions 
was thus given in the 1910 census for all this 
area except Burgenland: Catholics, 6,979,667; 
Protestants, 166,007; Jews, 189,758. As for 
education, there were, in 1925, 6252 elementary 
schools attended by 717,671 pupils, 145 sec- 
ondary schools with 44,613 pupils; and three 
universities, viz., Vienna (9611 students), Graz 
(2347 students), Innsbruck (1567 students). 
Besides, there were 2 technical high schools and 
13 theological schools. 

Industry. Agriculture forms the main occu- 
pation of the country. In 1926, 4,766,708 acres 
wjere under crops, largely in Lower Austria and 
Upper Austria. The leading crops are wheat, of 
which 10,360,000 bushels were counted in 1927; 
rye, 18,168,000; barley, 10,315,000; oats, 28,- 
747,000; potatoes, 83,724,000; turnips, 1,202,449 
metric tons. Deprived of the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the rich provinces of Moravia, the Alpine 
forelands, Bohemia, Galicia, Istria, and Goritza, 
the Austrians were compelled, after the War, to 
import their food stocks from Hungary, Bohemia, 
Russia, and Rumania, Live stock numbered in 
3023: horses, 282,651; qows, 1,074,864; oxen, 
302,103; bulls, 68,143; calves, 717,236; swine, 
1,473,000; sheep, 697,000; goats, 312,499, Min^ 
oral supplies are scarcely adequate for local 
Wyants. In 1926, 2,957,700 metric tons of lig- 
nite coal were mined and 157,300 tons of anthra- 
cite. Iron ore mined in 1926 totaled 1,094,400 
tons, largely from Styria. Other minerals are 
copper, zinc, lead, and salt. The leading indus- 
trial centres are in Lower Austria, Vorarlberg, 
and Upper Styria, where iron foundries and ma- 
chine, automobile, textile, and clothing factories 
are gathered. Cliemical and paper goods works 
are grouped chiefly around Vienna, which is also 
the centre of the artistic trades. 

Trade and Communications. The first years 


imports of 8,228,249 metric tons were valued at 
$349,960,000; exports of 1,546,532 tons were 
valued at $186,259,000. For 1922 imports 
weighed 7,448,737 tons and were worth $327,- 
721,000; exports were 2,115,760 tons, at a value 
of $209,944,000. For 1927 the imports were 
valued at $427,912,000 and the exports at $278,- 
345,000. During 1926 the greatest amount of 
imports by value, came from Czechoslovakia, 
$75,500,000; from Germany, $65,651,000; from 
Hungary, $48,346,000. Exports to Czecho- 
slovakia totaled $20,069,000; Germany, $28,407,- 
000; Italy, $23,877,000; Hungary, $23,511,000. 
Up to 1923 trade was hard hit by Ger- 
many's disastrous competition in foreign and 
domestic commerce. The situation improved 
after 1923, particularly with respect to the 
Balkan trade, because of the disorganization of 
German industry and transportation, consequent 
upon the Ruhr occupation, and because of the 
German tendency to quote prices only in foreign 
currencies. In 1923, however, the unfavorable 
trade balance had mounted up to $163,000,000. 
Replacements of depreciated stocks were heavy 
in this first year of Austria's reconstruction; 
imports were many to avoid future turnover 
taxes, and many purchases were made in Ger- 
many with the stabilized Austrian crown, all of 
which helped bring this about. The factors of 
invisible exchange were also effective. Vienna 
was the banking centre of the Succession States 
as well as the wholesale centre; Austria had 
large interests in the industries in the Succes- 
sion States; the tourist trade was considerable. 
Discounting these conditions, the adverse balance 
was still high, and it was an important reason 
for Austria's economic plight. 

The country had, in 1926, 4128 miles of rail- 
way, of which 3608 were state-owned. The prin- 
cipal lines were the Western, the Northern, 
Northwestern, Eastern, and Franz Josef rail- 
ways, the last connecting Vienna with Czecho- 
slovakia. Not until July, 1923, was the Govern- 
ment able to see its way out of the hopeless 
railway tangle. From the end of the War, the 
railways had been regularly operated at a loss, 
because the portion of the railway system left 
in Austria contained a high percentage of moun- 
tainous track, which, before the War, had been 
counterbalanced by the level stretches in the 
territories now belonging to Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Poland; it was necessarjr to im- 
port fuel; a surplus of personnel prevailed; the 
government operation was unprofitable. To meet 
the situation, by the law of July 19, 1023, a cor- 
poration was created to conduct operation under 
a centralized control. The Government financed 
the venture with a capital of 200,000,000,000 
crowns and placed control in the hands of a 
directorate of 14, 11 of whom were to be business 
men or transportation experts, and 3, represen- 
tatives of railway employees. To the Govern- 
ment were reserved the rights to regulate tariffs, 
approve loans, surpervise social and safety meas- 
ures, and regulate construction. River traffic 
was equally hard hit by the loss of ships and 
barges during the War. 

Finance. Nothing revealed so completely the 
helplessness of the country after the War as 
the unsatisfactory condition of , government 
finances. Revenues for 1921-22 were 93,325,- 
000,000 paper crowns, or $42,276,000; for 1922, 
they were 209,763,000,(3(00 crowns, or $169,698,- 
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000,000 crowns, or 100,830,000. Expenditures 
for 1921-22 W'ere 258,220,000,000 crowns ($116,- 
978,000); for 1922, 347,533,000,000 ($281,154,- 
000) ; for 1923, 13,8(52,760,000,000 ($194,079,000), 
Thus, the deficits ivere $74,701,000 $111,456,000, 
and $33,243,000. Prom 1919 to 1921, conditions 
steadily grew worse, so that on Jan. 11, 1921, 
the Austrian government confessed itself at the 
end of its resources and offered to turn over the 
country’s administration to the Reparations 
Commission which the Treaty of St. Germain 
had established in the country. Finally, on 
Sept, 27, 1922, the League of Nations accepted 
responsibility for the economic rehabilitation of 
Austria, and in so doing, practically established 
a dictatorship over the Republic. The plan ac- 
cepted included the placing of a loan of $135,- 

000. 000 for 20 years among Italy, Great Britain, 
France, and Czechoslovakia; the appointment of 
a commissioner general by the League of Nations 
to direct expenditures; a committee of control 
to represent each of the guarantor governments ; 
the setting aside of gross receipts from customs 
and the tobacco revenue as security ; the promise 
on the part of Austria to eliminate the deficit 
by 1925. The Austrian government agreed to 
push retrenchments, cut down personnel, etc. 
On Feh. 1, 1923, the League of Nations author- 
ized the issuance of the loan. Of this, American 
bankers took $25,000,000, at 7 per cent for 20 
years. On February 21, the Reparations Com- 
mission renounced all rights to Austrian prop- 
erty and revenues for 20 years. As an indica- 
tion of good faith, the Austrian government 
between September, 1922, and October, 1923, dis- 
missed 50,000 functionaries; on Nov. 22, 1922, 
heavy increases were announced in the income 
tax, the tax on shares, and the turnover tax. 
Under Dr. Zimmermann, the League Commis- 
sioner General, appointed in December, 1922, the 
financial reforms were pushed and the success 
with which they met was indicated by the fact 
that the draft budget of 1924 carried a deficit of 

830.900.000. 000 paper' crowns as against the 
1923 deficit of 2,664,200,000,000. 

The success of the rehabilitation of Austrian 
finances under Dr. Zimmermann was phenomenal. 
The budget for 1925 showed actual receipts of 
$151,600,000 against actual expenditures of 
$140,800,000. On the basis of this showing the 
financial control by the League of Nations was 
withdrawn in 1926, In that year, receipts 
totaled $161,100,000 and expenditures $165,- 
700,000; 1927, $167,200,000 and $174,100,000; 
1928, 155,900,000 and $175,000,000. The deficits 
for 1926, 1927, and 1928 are explained by capi- 
tal investments in railways, posts and tele- 
graphs, etc. The public debt amounted to $338,- 
739,000 on Dec. 31, 1926, as against $349,266,- 
000 at the end of the previous year. 

Economic Conditions. Its state condition 
made it inevitable that the Austrian Republic 
should turn to the printing press to meet cur- 
rent expenses. In June, 1919, 7,000,000,000 pa- 
per crowns were in circulation; at the end of 
1920, 30,600,000,000 paper crowns, with a 
metallic reserve of 8,807,000 gold crowns; 1921, 

181.000. 000.000 paper crowns, with 10,022,000 
gold crowns in reserve; 1922, 4,080,400,000,000 
paper crowns, with 356,000 gold crowns in re- 
serve. That the currency should depreciate with 
this unprecedented inflation was inevitable. 
The gold crown at par is worth $.2026. On Jan, 

1, 1922, the paper crown was worth $.000387 ; on 


currency unit, the schilling (par $0.1407; 1 
schilling = 10,000 paper crowns) was adopted 
and gold reserves were supjdied by an iritor- 
national loan. The cost of living mounted. 
Compared with the figures for 1014. it rose to 
13 in December, 1918; 60 in January, 1921; G62 
in January, 1922; and 11,271 in December, 1922. 
By the end of 1927, it was only 0 y^er cent 
above 1914. The establishment of the rehabilita- 
tion scheme at once changed tendencies for the 
better. Unemployment naturally mounted with 
the general breakdown. In May, 1919, 186,000 
persons were out of w'ork, 132,000 of them in the 
A’ienna district alone; in December, 1927, the 
number of unemployed was 207,000. The gov- 
ernment applied itself to the problem of relief 
doles; in April, 1919, 46,000 were receiving aid; 
in December, 1927, 207,120. 

History, The proclamation of the Republic 
of Austria on Nov. 12, 1918, left the country 
in a precarious political and economic situation. 
Its tepitory had been materially reduced and 
comprised not even all of the German language 
districts of the old Austrian Empire. The gov- 
ernment was carried on by the provisional Na- 
tional Assembly which had convened on Oct. 21, 
1918. On Feb. 16, 1919, a National Constituent 
Assembly was elected, in which the Socialists 
and the Christian Socialists held a majority. 
The Assembly elected the Socialist, Seitz, Presi- 
dent of the new Republic and appointed on Mar. 
15, 1919, a ministry with Dr. Karl Renner as 
Chancellor. The new Government launched a 
programme of extensive social and economic re- 
form, including abolition of the feudal nobility 
and nationalization of the means of production; 
hut confronted with serious internal difficulties, 
it was not able to proceed very far along these 
lines. As a result of the spread of revolution- 
ary ideas and of the very had economic condi- 
tions, notably the lack of foodstuffs. Communist 
agitation developed which had to be put down 
by force. The establishment of a Soviet Repub- 
lic in Hungary strained relations with that 
country, for the Austrian government was in 
constant fear of a rising among its own ultra- 
radical elements with active support from the 
Hungarians which, indeed, might have proved 
serious, since the feeble Austrian army was in 
part strongly Bolshevik in sympathy. Mean- 
while, the internal situation grew steadily worse. 
Except in the German language and nationality, 
there was no bond of cohesion in this country, 
which, against its will, was forced by the dictum 
of the victors to exist as an independent state. 
The old antagonism between the city of Vienna, 
comprising one-fourth of the population of Aus- 
tria, and the agricultural sections, which were 
imwilling to supply the food without which 
Vienna was doomed to starvation, assumed at 
times serious proportions and threatened the 
very existence of the metropolitan population. 
The terms of the Treaty of St. Germain to which 
Chancellor Renner affixed his signature on Sept. 

10, 1919, served to aggravate the internal situa- 
tion still further by blocking the much desired 
Union of German Austria with Germany which 
had been decreed by the Fundamental Law of 
Nov. 12, 1918, and by declaring the indepen- 
dence of Austria inalienable without the consent 
of the League Council. 

•The withdrawal of socialist support from the 
coalition forced the ministry to resign on June 

11, 1920, Rending a new general election, the 
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Christian Socialist Dr. Michael Mayr presided 
over a Proportional Cabinet representing all 
parties. On Oct. 1, 1920, a new constitution was 
promulgated which was a formidable document 
indeed and which went into much more detail 
than customary. It declared Austria a demo- 
cratic republic, composed of seven states and the 
city of Vienna. Austria became thereby a fed- 
eral state in place of the old Austrian centralized 
state. All privileges were abolished and equal 
rights were given to all citizens. Universal 
suffrage for women as well as for men was estab- 
lished, and the voting age was set at 21. Execu- 
tive power was vested in a president chosen for 
four years and a cabinet appointed by the As- 
sembly. Legislative power belonged to a Par- 
liament of two chambers, an Assembly elected 
for four years by popular vote and in accord- 
ance with the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, and an Upper Chamber elected by the 
provincial diets in proportion to the population 
of the states. Since the Upper Chamber was 
given only advisory powers, the Parliament con- 
sisted in fact of only one chamber. The Presi- 
dent was to be elected in a joint session of both 
chambers. 

The elections (on Oct. 17, 1920) proved a vic- 
tory for the moderate policy of the Christian 
Social i.sts, who obtained 82 seats as compared 
with ()6 for the Social Democrats and 19 for the 
Pan-Germans. Dr. Mayr now formed a Chris- 
tian Socialist cabinet, braving the open opposi- 
tion of the Socialists. Dr. Michael Hainisch, 
well-known as a sociological writer and formerly 
a Socialist but now rather nonpartisan, was 
elected President of the Hepublie by the new As- 
sembly on Dec. 9, 1920. A ray of light illumined 
the abysmal scene when the decision of the 
Klageniurt plebiscite (q.v,), on Oct. 10, 1920, 
saved the territory for Austria. This was a 
valuable territorial acquisition in view of the 
agricultural productivity of the^ region. An- 
other favorable turn was the admission of Aus- 
tria into the League of Nations in December, 
1920. But the economic plight of the country 
had grown worse meanwhile. With the ap- 
proaching winter of 1920, Austria was in dire 
need of food and fuel. Her production of these 
necessaries of life was small in comparison with 
her needs. Purchase of these commodities in 
foreign countries was precluded hy lack of funds, 
a deficit in the budget, and an ever-mounting in- 
flation of the currency. If anything, this situa- 
tion became worse during the course of 1921 and 
it was evident that the unfortunate country was 
headed for disaster. By October of that year, 
the crown had become practically worthless. 
While the people were facing famine, the Govera- 
ment made desperate attempts to obtain financial 
aid abroad. In the spring of 1921, it requested 
the Finance Committee of the League of Na- 
tions to procure the necessary funds for the pur- 
chase of foodstuffs. The League sent represen- 
tatives to study the Austrian problem. Mean- 
while, the economic distress and the apparent 
uninterest of the outside world had made the 
Austrians even more weary of an independence 
which was forced on them and had aroused an 
almost desperate desire for union with Germany. 
Alarmed by the extent of the movement, the 
Allies declared on Apr. 14, 1921, that all agita- 
tion toward this end must cease forthwith, lest 
the Allies withdraw their proposals for financial 
relief. The Government was forced to curb the 
movement, whereupon a section of the Chan- 


cellor’s party refused him support, compelling 
the Mayr Ministry to resign. Schober, the Po- 
lice President of Vienna, formed a new cabinet 
in June, 1021. The threat of the Allies did not, 
however, prevent the pcoj3le of Tirol on Apr. 
24, 1921, nor those of Salzburg on May 29, from 
voting by overwhelming majorities in favor of 
union with Germany. The Austrian Assembly 
also voted to submit the question to a national 
plebiscite, but the Allies, particularly France, 
let it be known that they would prevent union 
with Germany, whatever the outcome of the 
plebiscite. 

The movement was only partially dictated 
by economic necessity, for political desires 
and nationalist aspirations were important in 
it. The plebiscites held were, of course, in- 
effective except as indications of popular senti- 
ment. The three-cornered controversy between 
Austria, Hungary, and the Allies regarding 
Burgenland (q.v.), a strip of western Hungary 
inhabited chiefly by Germans and ceded to Aus- 
tria by the Treaties of St. Germain and the 
Trianon, was settled after long altercations and 
some violence by the assignment of most of the 
area to Austria and the return of a small por- 
tion, the Oedenburjg, or Sopron, district, to Hun- 
gary, after a plebiscite held in that locality on 
Dec. 17, 1921, had shown its predominantly Hun- 
garian sentiment. 

The Schober cabinet was forced out of office 
in May, 1922, over a budget question. It was 
succeeded by a coalition cabinet under Dr. 
Ignaz Seipel, the leader of the Christian Social- 
ists. The desperate situation of the country at 
this time made some sort of action imperative. 
Austria had either to procure international 
financial assistance or unite with one of three 
neighboring countries, Italy, Germany, or 
Czechoslovakia. Italy addressed a note to the 
countries concerned announcing that she would 
consider union with Germany or the Little En- 
tente a casus belli. Thus, the only course open 
was to seek financial aid abroad. Toward this 
end, Chancellor Seipel appealed on Sept. 6, 1922, 
to the League of Nations. The latter adopted 
a plan for the restoration of Austrian finances, 
providing for an international loan of 650,000,- 
000 gold crowns redeemable in 20 years, se- 
cured by Austrian productive assets and guar- 
anteed by England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, and Holland, and the 
creation of a commissioner general, appointed 
by the League to supervise Austrian expendi- 
tures. Moreover, a committee of control, con- 
sisting of one representative of each of the gov- 
ernments guaranteeing the loan, was to be set 
up. The guarantor states pledged themselves to 
respect Austrian sovereignty and independence, 
in return for which Austria agreed not to 
alienate her independence. This last clause 
was inserted in the agreement to prevent union 
with Germany. The plan also provided for cer- 
tain governmental reforms to insure economy. 
On Nov, 26, 1922, the plan of the League was 
approved by the Austrian Parliament, the Chris- 
tian Socialists and the Pan-Germans voting for 
it and the Socialists against it. The plan was 
put into operation immediately with Dr. Alfred 
Zimmermann of Rotterdam as commissioner gen- 
eral. The methods of drastic financial surgery 
which were applied brought about as early as 
the spring of 1923 the stabilization of the paper 
crown and a reduction of the deficit in the 
budget, although unemployment increased. This 
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increase was counteracted hy an accompanying 
decrease in the cost of living and a revival of 
industry and trade w'hich during the course of 
the year absorbed a great number of the govern- 
ment employees dismissed for reasons of econ- 
omy. Slowly, Austria progressed toward finan- 
cial stability and economic reconstruction. 

By the close of 1923, Vienna was regaining 
her position as the commercial and exchange 
centre for the Danube Basin and Southern Eu- 
rope, the budget deficit had been cut in half, 
savings had multiplied, the currency had been 
stabilized, industry had revived, and foreign 
capital "was beginning to come into the country. 
Accompanying this economic recovery was a 
lessened interest in union with Germany, as 
shown by the October elections, and better rela- 
tions with the Succession States. On Feb. 25, 
1924, Austria resumed diplomatic relations with 
Russia, and on October 13 signed an agreement 
with Switzerland for a permanent Ixiard of con- 
ciliation. Negotiations were carried on with 
neighboring European countries for a reduction 
of their high tariff rates, which were considered 
as being largely responsible for Austria’s eco- 
nomic distress, but met with indifferent success. 

Various internal disorders marked the year 
1924. Early in the year a severe banking crisis 
caused many failures and much suffering. On 
June 1, Chancellor Seipel was seriously wounded 
by an irresponsible Socialist. In September oc- 
cured a strike of 60,000 metal workers and in 
November, a strike of railway employees, the 
latter leading to the resignation of Chancellor 
Seipel. He was asked to form another cabinet 
but declined, recommending instead^ Dr. Rudolf 
Ramek, who formed a coalition ministry on No- 
vember 20. On December 9, Dr. Michael Hainisch 
was reflected President for another term of 
four years. 

While general economic conditions were dis- 
couraging, the country’s finances continued to 
show steady improvement and, in the spring 
and summer of 1924, there began to appear ^evi- 
dences of a desire on the part of the Austrians 
to escape from the supervision of the I/cagim of 
Nations, The budget, however, had not yet been 
balanced and there were many points of dis- 
agreement between the Austrian government and 
the commissioner, Dr. Zimmermann, with re- 
gard to policies leading up to that objective. 
Dr. Zimmermann complained that Austria was 
holding back from assuming the burdens neces- 
sary for financial recovery, to which the reply 
was made that the wages of the working class 
were the lowest in Europe and the cost of 
was higher than at any other time since the 
War. He also objected to the Government s ac- 
tion in raising the salaries of ci^l 
and thus bringing about a much larpr deficit 
than the League had expected. A stron|r uii- 
ference of opinion developed over the quesnon of 
whether a balanced budget should be acmev^ 
by increasing the taxes, as the Austrians desired, 
or bv decreasing expenditures. The normal 
budget,” or the figure of revenue and expendi- 
tures which was to be attained before fi^nancial 
reconstruction should be regarded as complete, 
had originally been set at 350,000,000 gold 
crowns. But it became evident that that figure 
was much too low, and at the instance of the 
Government the League Council, after an investi- 
gation by the commissioner and the Finance 
Committee, agreed in September, 1924, to a 1925 
budget figure of 546,000,000 gold crowns for ex- 


penditure, of wliii'li 50,000.000 crowns ivere to 
he for investments. The Government in return 
undertook to put through a number of reforms 
relating to taxes, currency, etc. It was slow 
in doing so, hut by the middle of 1025 it had 
succeeded in bringing about one of the mo.st 
important. This was an arrangement by which 
the financial authority of the central goverment 
over the provincial governments began to be 
clarified. By the end of 1928, such authoiity 
had been firmly established. This has been a 
source of much difficulty because of the recalci- 
trant attitude of the city and province of Vienna, 
which contained GO per cent of the country’s 
\vealth and was more concerned with its own 
budget than with that of the countrj’. 

In the autumn of 1924, Parliament provided 
for a new silver currency, the monetary unit 
being the schilling, to he put in circulation 
July 1, 1925. This, with later legislation, prac- 
tically put the country again on a gold basis. 
At the request of the Government the League 
of Nations in May, 1925, appointed two expert 
economists to examine the condition of Austrian 
economic affairs. Their report, presented to the 
League Council on September 10, was on the 
whole encouraging. Because of this favorable 
report and the continued progress of the coun- 
try’s financial recovery, the League decided to 
relinquish control of Austrian finances on July 
1, 1026, if accounts still remained satisfactory. 
But it retained the right to resume control at 
any time within ten years if the balancing of 
the budget appeared to be endangered, and it 
also stipulated that the foreign advisor to the 
National Bank should remain for three years 
more. The year 1926 closed with a substantial 
surplus, the first time since the War, and the 
budget for the following year was balanced. Ac- 
cordingly, on June 30, 1926, League control 
ended. The report of the commissioner showed 
that only a small part of the Lease’s loan had 
been used to cover current deficits, and that 
otherwise also the experiment had been highly 
successful. 

Throughout this period, however, the economic 
situation, while showing improvement, was still 
anything but happy, as attested among other 
things by continued strike movements and by 
the large number of unemployed. At the close 
of 1926, the unemployed numbered 250,000. 
Throughout 1926 a strike of the civil employees 
for higher wages impended. The Government 
finally granted them a small bonus. In Novem- 
ber, 1925, a bakers' strike in Vienna caused 
much distress. These conditions, with other fac- 
tors, led to revived agitation for the ‘'anschluss” 
or union with Germany. At a large demon stra- 
* tion at Magdeburg in February, 1925, the Aus- 
trian Secretary of State and the President of the 
German Reichstag made speeches e^ressing 
hope for an early union. In May, a CoSperative 
Committee was formed in Vienna <to work for 
this end and in August another great demonstra- 
tion in Vienna riiowed the popularity of the 
idea. Italy and Czechoslovakia, however, voiced 
their opposition, as did also the Little Entente 
at a meeting in Bucharest, and the Government 
held off from taking action. The internal po- 
litical situation continued troublesome, due to 
the ever-smouldering antagonism between the 
Conservatives and the Social Democrats, The 
former controlled the government of the country 
and the latter, by a wide margin, the govern- 
ment of Vienna. 
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In January, 1926, the Ramek cabinet resigned 
but was immediately reconstituted. In June, 
the announcement by Dr. Schneider, Minister 
of Education, of an educational programme 
which limited to Vienna the application of a 
law providing for the cessation of religious edu- 
cation in schools, led to his resignation and to 
a great anti-Government demonstration on June 
18. The prestige of the Ramek government was 
greatly weakened in the summer of 1926 by a 
bank scandal. The Government had advanced 
$9,000,000 to the Central Savings Bank to tide 
it over a run, and it was shown that Dr. Ramek 
and his party were politically involved in the 
transaction. This was the real cause which led 
to the resignation of the Ramek government on 
October 15, although the ostensible reason was 
a difficulty in connection with the demands of 
civil employees. 

On October 20, Dr. Seipel again formed a 
Cabinet, supported by the Christian Socialists 
and the Pan-Germans. But the Socialist opposi- 
tion was strong, and in the spring of 1927, when 
no agreement could be reached on the Govern- 
ment's old-age and invalid pensions measure, 
general elections were determined upon. These 
were held April 24 and resulted in a gain of 
three seats for the Socialists. But Dr. Seipel 
was able to form another coalition government 
on May 19. The elections did not allay the in- 
tensity of political feeling. On July 15, the 
social antagonism famed out in a terrible riot 
in Vienna over the acquittal by a jury of three 
members of the Heimwehr, or irregular Aus- 
trian Fascisti, for the death of two Socialists in 
the preceding January. Without authority 
from their leaders, tens of thousands of workers 
went on a strike, swarmed into the Ringstrasse, 
overcame the small force of police, and burned 
the Palace of Justice. The police, reinforced, 
fired on the mob, killing seventy and wounding 
hundreds. Several policemen also were killed. 
Civil war was narrowly averted and the inflamed 
feeling continued for many months, residting 
now and then in open clashes. 

Although Chancellor Seipel was supposed to 
look coldly on union with Germany, the favoring 
sentiment was so strong that he consented to seek 
economic union as a prelude to political union. 
In 1927 he held a conference with German in- 
dustrialists, at which it was decided to appoint 
commissions to determine how Germany could 
assist Austria financially and industrially. The 
way also was paved for legal union. Parlia- 
ment considered the creation of a common crim- 
inal code for the two countries and in the autumn 
of 1927 one of its committees met a committee 
from the German Reichstag to discuss the sub- 
ject.^ In November, 1927, Chancellor Marx and 
Foreign Minister Stresemann visited Austria, 
but did not discuss the subject of union. In 
September of the following year,' however, a 
Pan-German Jurists Congress opened at Salz- 
burg with the German Minister of Justice and 
a large number of other German officials and 
jurists present, and the greatest enthusiasm for 
the union was expressed. Two months later, 
November 12, when the tenth anniversary of 
the Austrian Republic was celebrated, a Pan-Ger- 
man manifesto was issued endorsing the union 
and signed by hundreds of leading Austrians. 

^ Aside from political matters, the country con- 
tinued to show steady improvement. Tourist 
traffic showed gratifying gains and the advances 
made in extending hydroelectric installations 


relieved the country from the necessity of im- 
porting great quantities of coal. Many treaties 
relating to trade, arbitration, etc., were signed, 
including an Austro-Czech treaty of arbitration, 
trade agreements with Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, etc., 
but the burdensome tariff restrictions for the most 
part refused to yield to diplomatic persuasion. 

The most serious development in foreign re- 
lations at this time came to a head early in 1928. 
For some years, the resistance of the German 
population of South Tyrol, a former Austrian 
territory^ incorporated with Italy as a result 
of the War, to Mussolini’s Italianization meas- 
ures had roused the keen sympathy of the Ger- 
mans of Austria and Germany. So strong did 
this feeling become that in February, 1928, Dep- 
uty Kolb and the Chancellor made moving 
speeches to the Austrian Parliament, the latter 
disclaiming intentions of diplomatic action but 
expressing deepest sympathy for the South Tyrol 
Germans. The Italian Minister at Vienna was re- 
called for conference by Mussolini, who on March 
3 replied to Dr. Seipel in a vigorous address. 
Strained relations continued, but a conciliatory 
speech by Dr Seipel in July brought better feel- 
ing and led to a return of the Italian Minister. 
Later in the year, Mussolini ordered that the 
teaching of the scriptures by German-speaking 
clergy in South Tyrol to Austrian children in 
their own tongue should be permitted. 

The course of internal politics ran anything 
but smoothly throughout 1928. At Feldkirch 
on March 23 occurred a clash between the Heim- 
wehr and the Socialist Defense League in which 
several persons were wounded. At Wiener 
Neustadt, 30 miles from Vienna, the two organi- 
zations staged rival parades on October 7, blood- 
shed being prevented by the presence of large 
forces of government troops. Dr. Seipel refused 
to prohibit these demonstrations on the grounds 
that the parties had a right to the free expres- 
sion of their beliefs. In December, the end of 
the second term of Dr. Hainiseh as President 
made the selection of a new President necessary, 
the constitution forbidding the serving of more 
than two terms by one man. Chancellor Seipel 
tried to have the constitution amended to per- 
mit the third election of Dr. Hainiseh, but when 
he_ was unsuccessful he supported Wilhelm 
Miklas, presiding officer of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, for the place. Over the opposition of the 
Socialists, Miklas was elected December 5 and 
installed in office December 10. He was re- 
ported to have strong Clerical leanings and to 
look with disfavor on union with Germany. 

The year 1929 was early marked by evidences 
of intense political feeling. In a riot at Glogg- 
nitz, near Vienna, on February 3, many were re- 
ported injured. On February 24, when a dou- 
ble parade by the Heimwehr and the Socialists 
occurred in Vienna, every precaution was taken 
to prevent a repetition of the bloody scenes of 
the 1927 riot. In February, 1929, Leopold 
Kunschak, leader of the Christian Socialists, 
made a statement expressing distrust of the 
Heimwehr and a fear^that it might develop into 
a menace to parliamentary government, and 
announced the formation of a new defense organ- 
ization. Chancellor Seipel, however, was re- 
ported as disapproving these sentiments. 

Making use of her improved credit standing, 
Austria took steps to obtain financial assistance 
from abroad for further construction purposes 
and for the relief thereby of unemployment. 
In November, 1927, the City of Vienna floated 
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a $30,000,000 loan through the National City 
Company of New York. In 1928 the Austrian 
government carried on negotiations to clear the 
way for a loan of 72.*5,000 000 schillings (about 
$100,00,000) chiefly for rebuilding, extending, 
and modernizing the country’s railroad and 
telegraph and telephone systems. Before this 
loan could be offered, it was necessary to obtain 
from Austria’s nine creditor nations and from 
the Reparation Commission waivers of the lien 
which they held on certain Austrian resources 
covering the $120,000,000 relief loan of 1920 
and the $125,000,000 reconstruction loan of 
1923. Such waivers were obtained from seven 
of the nine countries, including Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. No final agreement 
was reached with the Reparation Commission, 
Italy, or the United States. 

In the spring of 1928, the United States Treas- 
ury asked Congress for authorization to make 
such agreement and also to fund the original re- 
lief loan made by the United States to Austria 
(the principal of 'which was $24,056,709) on 
terms which would insure the ultimate repay- 
ment of the entire principal with practically 
no interest. The bill passed the House of 
Representatives but failed to pass the Senate, 
to the keen disappointment of Austria. She 
concluded negotiations with the seven countries 
named, however, for the funding of the relief 
loan and made first payments, in accordance 
with the agreements, on January 1, 1929. At 
the session of Congress beginning in December, 
1928, the United States Treasury renewed its re- 
quest for authorization to make similar agree- 
ments and the bill was passed and became a law 
February 2, 1929. While Austria has made an 
initial payment (in January) under the debt- 
funding agreement, as she was required to do by 
the terms of the original bonds of the 1920 loan 
providing for equal treatment of all the creditor 
nations, the final settlement was held up pend- 
ing an agreement between Austria and the Rep- 
aration Commission. On April 1, 1929, no such 
agreement had been reached and Italy and Aus- 
tria likewise have failed to reach an agreement. 

In 1929 it was thought that inherent in the 
economic situation in Austria there were possi- 
bilities for even a more complete come-back than 
is recorded by the facts of the previous two 
years. The area of agricultural land under cul- 
tivation had increased productivity for the prin- 
cipal bread-grains, potatoes, and other foods-tuffs, 
including the dairy industry, anywhere from 100 
to 500 per cent. The tourist trade had proved 
very profitable and efforts were being made to 
attract wealthy foreigners to enjoy the natural 
attractions of the Republic. Industrially and in 
the railroad situation, there is also evidence of 
considerable improvement. The exports of manu- 
factured articles had increased impressively. 

AUTHORS' LEAGUE OE AMERICA, Inc. 
An organization founded in 1912 to provide mu- 
tual assistance in the technicalities and diffi- 
culties of publishing and copyrighting. Mem- 
bership was limited to persons of recognized 
standing in the literary or artistic professions. 
It is divided into four departments or guilds; 
The American Dramatists; the Authors’ Guild; 
The Guild of Free Lance Artists ; and the Screen 
Writers’ Guild. Throughout the decade, the 
League supplied confidential information to its 
members regarding managers, producers, etc. 
In 1919 it launched a world-wide propaganda on 


behalf of American literature to raise the stand- 
ard of literary criticism and to secuie for 
American books the attention due them. The 
constitution of the League was revised in 1920 in 
regard to membership, dues, and the formation 
of guilds. The League’s plan to organize a coun- 
cil to bestow literary awards 'was announced in 
the inaugural address of the President, Arthur 
Train, in November, 1928. Awangements were 
subsequently made 'with the New York Public 
Library to house a collection of signed first edi- 
tions of League members. Presidents of the 
League have been : Winston Churchill, Rex 
Beach, Owen Davis, Jesse Lynch Williams, Ellis 
Parker Butler, and Arthur Train. 

AUTOINTOXICATION. See Diet. 

AUTOMATIC RIFLES. See Small Arms. 

AUTOMOBILES. See Motor Vehicles. 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES. See Motor Vehi- 
cles; Rubber. 

AYLMER, Sib Fenton John (1862- ). 

A British general. He joined the army in 1880, 
gained distinction as an officer in Burma, India, 
and China, and in 1912 was made adjutant gen- 
eral at Simla. In 1915 he w'as promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general and led the forces in 
Mesopotamia for the* relief of Kut-el-Amara. 
The attack on the Turks failed; he was taken 
prisoner in April, 101 C, and was exclianged in 
September. In the same year, he was made 
Knight Commander of the Bath. See World 
W^A R un der Turkish Front. 

AYRES, Louis (1874- ). An American 

architect, born at Bergen Point, N. J. He grad- 
uated from Rutgers College in 1896 and studied 
architecture in the offices of McKim, Mead & 
Wliite, and York & Sawyer. In 1910 he went 
to York & Sawyer, prominent as the firm arch- 
itects of the Guarantee Trust Company Build- 
ing, Postal Life Building, Broadway Savings 
Bank, and Rockefeller Hospital in New York, 
and other noteworthy buildings in that city and 
elsewhere. He was appointed architect for the 
Federal Reserve Bank, the Bowery Savings Bank 
Building, the Greenwich Savings Bank, all in 
New York, the First National Bank in Boston, 
etc. He was a member of the Federal Fine Arts 
Commission, 1921-26. 

AZERBAIJAN, a'zer-bi-jan’ SOCIALIST 
SOVIET REPUBLIC OF. One of the three 
Transcaucasian republics, affiliated with the 
union of Socialist Soviet Republics that emerged 
in October, 1917; made up of the former Rus- 
sian governments of Baku and Elisavetpol, and 
situated on the land bridge which links Asia 
with Europe. The Republic derives its name 
from the Persian Azerbaijan to which it belonged 
up to 1813, when Russia acquired it. Geograph- 
ically, it lies in the basin of two great Caucasian 
rivers, the Kuru and the Aras, and is enclosed 
by the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus, and the high- 
lands of Armenia and Persian Azerhaija'n. 
Around its chief city, Baku, is to be found oil, 
and in this single fact lies the prominence of an 
otherwise unimportant state. Within its bound- 
aries is an area of 32,950 square miles and a 
population in 1926 of 2,313,172. Seventy-five 
per cent of the people are Moslems of Tartar 
and Turk stock, and almost the whole of the re- 
mainder are Armenians. The few Russians and 
Europeans in the state are to be found in the 
Baku district. 

Industry. The natives are a pastoral people. 
Cattle- and sheep-herding is their leading activ- 
ity. Lack of communications and absence of a 
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real community life made for ignorance and su- 
perstition, and backwardness was further fostered 
by unfamiliarity with the Western world. The 
city of Baku, with an estimated population of 
447,000, is the centre of great oil wells and be- 
fore the War was the most prolific single district 
in the world and almost the only source of Rus- 
sia’s petroleum output. The production in 1927 
was 625,500,000 foods. Lines of communication 
and trade centred here, making Baku the focal 
point of the whole Transcaucasian isthmus. 
The city was in direct communication by rail and 
water with Europe and Asia, particularly be- 
cause it was the eastern terminus of that Trans- 
caucasian railway which ended in the west at 
Batum, Georgia. Another tie that knitted the 
two cities together into a single economic unit 
was the pipe line that tapped the Baku oil fields. 
The separation of these tw’o cities from 1917 to 
1923 as a result of political upheavals was 
really the nucleus of the Transcaucasian prob- 
lem. Besides the petroleum, some developments 
were made in Azerbaijan in cotton culture, stock- 
raising, silk, cereals, and fisheries. 

History. The story of Azerbaijan is inti- 
mately connected with that of the Russian Re- 
public. In March, 1917, the Russian Republic 
was established; in September, in concert with 
Georgia and Armenia, Azerbaijan set up an 
autonomous government for Transcaucasia. 
The seat of this Federal Republic was established 
at Tiflis and the Parliament, or, seim, of 132 
members organized. The Republic had a brief 
and stormy career, for profound divergences of 
faith and sympathy impeded attempts at a mu- 
tual understanding. The Georgians and Arme- 
nians were Christians and looked to Europe for 
aid: the Tatars of Azerbaijan were Mussulmans 
and regarded Turkey as their natural ally. The 
invasion of Transcaucasia by Turkey in the 
spring of 1918 to secure the territories allotted it 
under the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of Mar. 3, 1918, 
caused serious dissension in the Republic, for the 
Azerbaijani refused to take arras against their 
kinsmen. Other forces of disintegration were 
also at work. A Bolshevik government had es- 
tablished itself at Baku, and aided by the Arme- 
nian traders in the city, succeeded in seriously 
hampering the activities of the Azerbaijan gov- 
ernment set up provisionally at Elisavetpol. In 
March, 1918, the Tatar Moslems wero com- 
pelled to flee from Baku as a result of serious 
disorders in which thousands were slain. On 
Mar. 17, 1918, an Azerbaijan attack on Baku 
was repulsed, compelling the Tartars to turn to 
their co-religionists, the Turks, for aid. This 
definite alliance with the Turks on the part of 
Azerbaijan brought about the fall of the Federal 
Republic, which was dissolved on May 26, 1918. 
Great Britain had watched all these movements 
with alarm. The victories of the Turks, to- 
gether with the threat to the East that their ad- 
vances implied, compelled the despatch of a 
British force to the aid of the Russians and Ar- 
menians beleaguered in Baku. But the counter- 
attack of the Turks could not be withstood; the 
British were compelled to take to their ships; 
and Baku fell on Sept. 14, 1918. The armistice 
of October 30 between Turkey and the Allies 
cleared Transcaucasia of Turkish troops, and a 
British division soon took possession. It seems 
to have been the intention of the British to main- 
tain a^ permanent sphere of control in Trans- 
caucasia. But this policy depended on French 
successes in the Ukraine, and when the French 


met with hostility in Odessa and were com- 
pelled to withdraw, the British position in Trans- 
caucasia was correspondingly weakened. During 
July and August, 1919, the British withdrew. 

When the Peace Conference assembled early in 

1919, Azerbaijan attempted to have its boundary 
question considered. This matter was com- 
pelled to wait on the completion of the Turkish 
treaty, and nothing was settled. In January, 

1920, recognition was accorded by Great Britain 
to Azerbaijan and its sister republics, Armenia 
and Georgia. ^ A little later, the three states e.x- 
chaiiged treaties in which they promised to safe- 
guard one another’s independence and to permit 
unimpeded intercourse between Batum and 
Baku. This show of external independence was 
brief. The defeat of Denikin and the under- 
standing that was reached between the Russians 
and the Turkish Nationalists on Mar. 16, 1920, 
once more left unhindered the Russian advance 
into Transcaucasia. On Apr. 28, 1920, a Rus- 
sian army entered Baku without opposition. 
A rising of local Bolsheviks turned out the 
Equality Party then in power and a Soviet gov- 
ernment was established, patterned after and 
in complete sympathy with the Moscow govern- 
ment. Local disorders as a result of the con- 
centration of Russian activities exclusively in 
Poland during the fall of 1920 caused much 
bloodshed. Bolshevist sympathizers were at- 
tacked by Tatars at Elisavetpol and Bolsheviks 
and Armenians retaliated with the massacre of 
some 15,000 Tatars of all ages. In September, 
1920, Azerbaijan signed a series of treaties with 
Soviet Russia consenting to unification of the 
military organization, financial and economic 
control, and foreign relations of the two coun- 
tries; Azerbaijan became a dependent state with 
a very restricted local autonomy. In the fall 
of 1920, the Russian Bolsheviks brought about 
the downfall of the national governments of 
Armenia and Georgia, and in the spring of 1921 
soviet governments were set up in these coun- 
tries. Once more Azerbaijan, Armenia, and 
Georgia were bound together in a federal repub- 
lic of Transcaucasia, but the federation was now 
in vassalage to Soviet Russia. Thus, in efiect, 
Russia was once more in control of her old 
Transcaucasian provinces and dobainated their 
economic and political life as before the events 
of 1917. This influence was given the stamp of 
legality by the completion of the important 
treaty of Dec. 30, 1922 (see Russia), at Moscow; 
all the Russian soviet republics were signatories 
to this. By it the governments of Russia, the 
Ukraine, White Russia, Georgia, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, ^ Bokhara, and Khiva, substituted for 
their bi-lateral treaties a federal state, called 
the Union of Socialist and Soviet Republics. 
Under the treatjr, a centralized control for the 
army, navy, foreign affairs, trade, finances, eco- 
nomic resources and relations, etc., was estab- 
lished, and the Central Executive Committee for 
the Allies was at once created. This body com- 
prised 270 representatives from Russia, 68 from 
the Ukraine, 7 from White Russia, and 26 from 
the Transcaucasian states. As far as Azerbaijan 
was concerned, the Union meant, economically, 
the establishment of relations once more with 
the port of Batum, and politically, the definite 
passing of Azerbaijan as an independent state 
after a turbulent history of less than six years’ 
duration. See Russia. 

AZOHIN (1876- ). See Mabtinez Ruiz, 

Jos^. 
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B abbitt, Irving (18G5- ). An was professor of neurology in tLe University of 

American scholar and critic, born at Paris. Babinski has written over 200 papers on 
Dayton, Ohio (see Vol. II). In nervous allections. With Froment he published 
1912 he became professor of French H yftieropithiatismc en Keurologie de Giierrej 
literature at Harvard University 1917. This work was translated into English 
and between 1920 and 1923, he lee- by Sir H. Rolleston in 1918. 
tured at Kenyon College, Yale University, Stan- "BACHELIN, Henri (1879- ). A French 

ford University, and the Sorbonne, Paris. His novelist, born at Lormes (Nievre), France, who 
Rousseau and Romanticism (1910), one of the was especially noted for his novels describing 
outstanding critical productions of the time, syn- Morvan, the section of France with which he was 
thesized the attitude toward life and letters best acquainted. In 1918 he was awarded the 
which he had expressed in previous works. His Vie Heureuse Prize. His works include Pas 
brilliant attack on the fetish of naturalism in comme les autres (1906), Les Manigants (1907), 
science, philosophy, and literature, and his in- Horiaons et coins du Morvan (1909), Jules Ren- 
sistence on the classical formula of moderation ard et son oeuvre (1909), Rohes mires (1910), 
and form, came with particular timeliness, when Juliette la jolie (1912), Sous d*humhle$ toitSf 
the romantic cult seemed to reach its apogee. In short stories (1913), Vhiritage (1914), La 
the United States, he was more persistently ro- renaissance du livre (1917), L^jSclaircie (1918), 
manticist because of the absence of a humanistic Le serviteur (1918), Les Rustres (1922), Le 
tradition and also because of the firm entrench- chant du coq (1922-23), La cornemuse de Sau- 
inent of pragmatism. Mr. Babbitt also pub- lieu (1^25), La V6nus rustique (1926), and Lo 
lished Democracy and Leadership (1924), be- maison d*Annike (1927). Consult Le roman 
sides occasional papers in reviews and other nouveau^ by Jules Bertaut (1920), 
periodicals. BACHELLER, Irving (Addison) (1859- 

BABCOCK, Bernie (Smade) (1868- ), ). An American author, born at Pierre- 

An American author, born at Unionville, Ohio, pont, N. Y. (see Vol. II). He published Mar- 
She was educated at Little Rock University, ryers (1914:) ; The Light in the Clearing (1917); 
Arkansas, was a member of the staff of the Keeping Up with William (191S) ] A Man for the 
Arkansas Democrat and later owned and edited Ages (1919) ; The Prodigal Village (1920) ; In 
The Arkansas Sketch Book, a quarterly, the first the Days of Poor Richard (1922) ; The Scudders 
venture of its kind in her native State. She (1923 ) ; Father Abraham (1925) ; Daum — A 
wrote Mammy, a drama read at Chautauqua Lost Romance of the Time of Christ (1927) ; 
and lyceum circuits. She is al^o the author Coming Up the Road (1928), and The House of 
of many historical works, including The Daugh- the Three Ganders (1928). 
ter of a Patriot (1900); An Uncrowned Queen BAG02T, Frank U 894-1 922), An American 
(1902); Yesterday and To-day in Arkansas actor, born at Marysville, Calif. He was edu- 
(1917); The Soul of Ann Rutledge (1919); cated in the public schools of San Jose, Calif., 
The Lincoln Love Story (1919) ; The Soul of and made his first appearance on the stage at the 
Abe Lincoln (1923); When Love Was Bold Garden Theatre, San Jos4, in 1890, in the melo- 
(1924) ; Booth and The Spirit of Lincoln (1925), drama, Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, He was for 
and Little Ale Lincoln (1926). , 17 years a member of a stock company in San 

BABCOCK, Samuel Gavitt (1851-’ ). Francisco. He played in New York in Alabama, 

American bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Pudd*n’ Head Wilson, Me and Grant, The Cin- 
Church. He was born at Newport, R. I., and derella Man, The Fortune Hunter, etc. His most 
was graduated from the Episcopal Theological popular play was Lightning written by himself 
School at Cambridge, Mass., in 1891. He was in collaboration with Winchell Smith and pre- 
ordained deacon in 1877 and priest in 1891. duced with extraordinary success for three con- 
After holding pastorates in Rhode Island and secutive years in New York, beginning in 1918. 
Massachusetts, he became archdeacon of Massa- He appeared in the leading idle more than two 
chusetts in 1903. He was elected bishop in thousand times. 

1913 and in 1916 received the degree of D.D, BACON, Raymond Foss (1880- ). An 

from Brown University. American chemical engineer, born at Mnneie, 

BABINSKI, Jules (1855- ), A distin- Ind. He was graduated in 1899 at DePauw 

guished French neurologist, pupil and successor University. From 1905 to 1910 he was chemist 
of Charcot. Born in Paris, he graduated in in the United States Bureau of Science at Ma- 
medicine from the university in 1886. He dis- nila, and in 1910-11 with the Bureau of Chem- 
covered several valuable diagnostic signs in con- istry in Washington, D. C. He held a petroleum 
nection with neurological practice; two of these fellowship at the University of Pittsburgh, 1011- 
are in daily use among neurologists. The so- 12, and then until 1921 he was connected with 
called “great toe’^ or “first Babinski’^ reflex was the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research in 
described i.n 1896-97 and the “second toe sign*' Pittsburgh, first as associate director, 1912-14, 
in 1903. He was Charcot’s chief of clinic in and then as director, 1914-21. He was active 
the Salp4trifere and Pitid Hospitals, and during in the World War as colonel in the Chemical 
the World War, he had charge of many traumatic Warfare Service, serving nine months in Prance 
neurological cases at the latter institution. He as chief of the technical division of the Service. 
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He received the degree of D.Sc. from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1918 and from DePauw 
University in 1919. In October, 1921, he began 
practice in New York as a consulting chemical 
engineer. Colonel Bacon received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal in 1922. He became^ a 
member of several American and foreign societies 
of chemists and invented processes for the manu- 
facture of gasoline, the recovery of cuprous sul- 
phide from ores, and the hydrogenation of vege- 
table oils. He wrote: (With W. A. Hamor) 
American Petroleum Industry (2 vols.) and 
published also Americati Fuels (2 yols.) and 
numerous papers and reports on chemistry. 

BACON, Mbs. Selden. See Daskam, Jos- 
ephine Dodge. 

BADEN, Free State of. Formerly a grand 
duchy, now a republic, in southwestern Ger- 
man}\ Its area is 5819 square miles; its popu- 
lation in 1925 (census), 2,312,462 (the 1910 
census gave Baden, 2,142,833). The capital, 
Karlsruhe, had, according to the census of 1925, 
145,694. The largest cities include: Mann- 
heim (247,486), Freiburg (90,475), Heidelberg 
(73,034), and Pforzheim, (78,859). No impor- 
tant changes have appeared in the activities of 
the population. Wheat, barley, rye, tobacco, 
hemp, and various root crops are cultivated. 
The vine culture yielded 6,488,232 gallons of 
wine in 1026. The manufactures include tiles, 
cigars, jewelry, machinery, musical instruments, 
chemicals, hats, paper, leather, and brushes. 

Up to the revolution of 1918, Baden was ruled 
by a hereditary monarch, the Grand Duke, with 
the aid of an election diet. The country, be- 
cause of an alliance of the Liberal parties and 
the Social Democrats, and also because of its 
long liberal tradition, was regarded as one of 
tile most happily administered in all Europe. 
But the downfall of the Hohenzollern family 
dragged with it the reigning house of Baden 
and the Grand Duke abdicated on Nov. 22, 1918. 
On Jan. 15, 1919, a national assembly, which 
had been elected on a basis of universal suffrage, 
met for the preparation of a new constitution. 
On May 21, 1919, the new constitution was pro- 
mulgated, the first such document to emerge^ in 
revolutionary Germany, It abolished all privi- 
lege of birth, religion, and caste; bestowed full 
legal rights on women; recognized the right of 
workers, including civil servants, to combine; 
and granted the suffrage to all men and women 
over 20. The soverei^ power has been vested 
in a single-chamber Diet (Landtag), which 
chooses the ministry of four and, from their 
number, one to act as minister-president and 
president of the state. Through the exercise of 
the initiative, the Diet may be dissolved at any 
time. Baden is a member of the German Fed- 
erated Eepublic or Eeich and bas three members 
in the Beichsrat, or Imperial Council. 

BAEKELAND; b^Tce-land or ba', Leo Hen- 
drik (1863- ). A Belgian- American chemist 

(see VoL. II), honorary professor of chemical 
engineering at Columbia University. In 1914 he 
was awarded the first Chandler Medal by Colum- 
bia University, in 1915 the Grand Prize at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, and in 1916 the 
Perkin Medal for industrial chemical research. 
He was appointed to the Naval Consulting 
Board in 1915, was president of the American 
Chemical Society in 1924, and has been decorated 
by France and Belgium. 

BAFFIN ISLAND. A large island in the 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago extending from 


61® 30' to 74® North Latitude and occupying 
about 211,000 square miles. The natives, num- 
bering over 1000, are largely concentrated about 
whaling stations on the east and south coasts. 
Because contact with the outside has led to rad- 
ical changes in the Eskimo culture, the Canadian 
government has recently established stations of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at Ponds 
Inlet, Lake Harbor, and Pangnirtimg. In addi- 
tion to overseeing the natives, the Police make 
exploratory patrols. The government steam- 
ship, Beothic, makes an annual inspection trip to 
these Eskimo settlements. Bur wash in 1923-24 
and Soper in 1924-26 studied the physical and 
economic aspects of the country for the Cana- 
dian government. MacMillan spent the winter 
of 1921-22 in southern Baffin Island. The Put- 
nam Expedition of 1927 made extensive correc- 
tions in maps of the northern coast of Foxe 
Land reducing its extent by about 5000 square 
miles. 

BAG-DAD. See Iraq; World War. 

BAGLEY; William C (handler) (1874- 
). American educator and historian, born 
at Detroit, Mich. He was educated at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, the University of 
Wisconsin, and Cornell University. He taught 
in the public schools and was professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Illinois U908-17) 
and at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
after 1917. He was president of the National 
Society for Study of Education and the So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education. Dur- 
ing the World War, he edited The National 
School Service for the Committee on Public In- 
formation. He received the degree of Ed.D. from 
the Rhode Island State College in 1919. Among 
his published books are The Educative Process 
(1905) ; Classroom Management (1907) ; Crafts- 
manship in Teaching (1911) ; Educational Values 
(1911) ; (with S. S. Colvin) Human Behavior 
(1913); School Discipline (1916); (with C. A. 
Beard) History of the American People (1918) ; 
(with W. S. Learned) The Preparation of Teach- 
ers (1919) ; (with J. A. H. Keith) The Eation 
and the Schools (1920); (with C. A. Beard) 
A First Booh in American History (1920); 
(with C. A. Beard) Our Old World Background 
(1922) ; (with J. A. H. Keith) An Introduction 
to Teaching (1924) ; Determinism m Education 
(1925); and (with G. C. Kyte) The California 
Curriculum Study (1926). 

BAHA'MAS. A British colony north of the 
West Indies consisting of 29 islands, 661 islets, 
and over 3000 reefs. Only 20 islands of this 
whole group are inhabited. The principal islands 
are New Providence, which contains the capi- 
tal, Nassau (12,975) ; Abaco (3993) ; Grand Ba- 
hama (1695) ; San Salvador (686) ; Long Island 
(4650); Eleuthra (6048); Exuma (3730); and 
Andros Island (6076). The estimated total 
population in 1928 was 59,294. The planting of 
sisal, the growing of vegetables, and the sponge 
fisheries are the leading industries, while fruit 
cultmre increased rapidly because of the estab- 
lishment of canning factories. The imports for 
1927 were valued at £1,844,932 and the exports 
at £483,773. In 1927, 678,482 tons of shipping 
entered, and 675,942 tons cleared, the ports of 
the islands. In 1926 the share of the United 
States in Bahamas imports was 44 per cent and 
of their exports, 43 per cent, carried for the most 
part in American bottoms. Government reve- 
nues for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1928 
were £485,319 and expenditures £673,986. On 
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March 31, 1927 the j)ublic debt was £154,105, 
and assets exceeded liabilities by £1,052,312. A 
large proportion of the illicit alcoholic traffic 
carried on with the United States originates in 
the Bahamas, the city of Nassau devoting itself 
to a large extent to this activity. 

BAHREIN ba-ian'. See Ababia. 

BAIKO, Onoye ( ?- ). A Japanese ac- 

tor of the Imperial Theatre in Tokyo whose deli- 
cacy and charm as an interpreter of female 
r61es won him great favor. He was a member of 
the company which presented classical Kahuki 
drama. 

BAILEY, Benjamin Franklin (1875- ). 

An American electrical engineer and educator, 
born at Sheridan, Mich. He studied electrical 
engineering at the University of Michigan, grad- 
uating in 1898, and after employment as a de- 
signer (1898) by the Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany of Detroit, and in the testing laboratory of 
the General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. y. (1898-99), he became successively an in- 
structor in electrotherapeutics, instructor in elec- 
trical engineering, assistant professor, junior 
professor, and professor of electrical engineering 
at the University of Michigan, holding the last- 
named chair since 1913. He has been chief en- 
gineer and consulting engineer of the Fairbanks- 
Morse Electrical Manufacturing Company, and 
an engineer and official of other companies. He 
invented the Bailey electric lighting, starting, 
and ignition system. He wrote: Induction 
Coils (1903); Induction Motors (1911); Ele- 
mentary Electrical Engineering ( 1913 ) ; Prin- 
ciples of Dynamo Electric Machinery (1915). 

BAILEY, Carolyn SHpwiN (1875- ). 

An American author of children*s stories, bom 
at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. She graduated from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1896. 
She lias contributed to magazines and has pub- 
lished many volumes of stories for children, 
methods of story telling, methods of teaching 
cliildren, etc. Her books include The Peter 
"Newell Mother Goose (1905) ; The Jungle Primer 
(1900); For the Story Teller (1910); Stories 
Children Need (1915) ; Boys and Girls of Colo- 
nial Days (1917); Broad Stripes and Bright 
Stars (1919); Flint; The Story of a Trail 
(1922) ; Friendly Tales, a Community Story 
Book (1923); Boys and Girls of Pioneer Days 
(1924) ; In the Animal World (1924), and Boys 
and Girls of Discovery Days (1926). 

BAILEY, Charles Justin (1859- ). An 

American soldier, born in Taraaqua, Pa.^ He 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1880. He served in the artillery 
and coast artillery and was promoted through 
the various grades, becoming colonel in 1911 
and brigadier general in 1913. On Aug. 5, 1917, 
he was commissioned major general in the Na- 
tional Army. He commanded the Philippine 
Department in 1918, and in the same year was 
made commander of the 81st Division of the Na- 
tional Army, with which he was in France in 
1918-19. In the latter year, he was appointed 
commander of the Middle Atlantic Coast Artil- 
lery District, and in 1921 (in which year he be- 
came a major general in the regular army ) com- 
mander of the Third Corps Area. He was 
awarded the American Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Order of Leopold (Belgium), the 
Croix de Guerre with palm (France), and was 
made an officer of the French Legion of Honor. 
He studied at the University of Vermont (M.A., 
1898) and St. John’s College bestowed the de- 


gree of LL.D. on him in 1922. He was retired in 
1923 at his own request, after forty years’ 
service. 

BAILEY, Liberty Hyde (1858- ). An 

American horticulturist (see Vol. II). In 1920 
he vras president of the Botanical Society of 
America. The George Robert White Medal "was 
awarded to him in 1927. He is the author of 
Holy Earth (1917); School-Book of Farming 
(1920) ; Apple Tree (1922) ; Seven Stars; Uni- 
versal Service; What is Democracy? \ and Wind 
and Weather (all in 1923) ; Manual of Culti- 
vated Plants (1924); Manual of Gardening 
( 19*25 ) ; Harvest of the Year ( 1927 ) ; and The 
Garden Lover (1928). 

BAILEY, Pearce (1865-1922). An Ameri- 
ican neurologist and psychiatrist, educated at 
Princeton and Columbia univesities. He became 
a consultant in several New York hospitals and 
with Collins and Fraenkel founded the Neuro- 
logical Institute in that city. On the entry of 
the United States into the World War, he was 
appointed chief of the division of neurology and 
psychiatry in the United States Army, with the 
rank of colonel. He perfected a system for 
weeding out defectives. He made a translation 
of Golobievski’s Atlas and Epitome of Diseases 
Caused by Accident (1900) and wrote Diseases 
of the Nervous System Resulting from Accident 
and Injury. 

BAILEY, Vernon Howe (1874- ). An 

American artist, born at Camden, N. J. He 
studied at the Pennsylvania Museum School of 
Art and the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, and in London and Paris. Mr. Bailey’s 
special subject is city streets in Europe and 
America, The best knowm of his drawings are 
his sketches in pencil of London. He is repre- 
sented in many American galleries. Bailey was 
the first artist privileged by the United States 
government on the declaration of war in 1917 to 
make drawings of navy yards, munition fac- 
tories, and other centres of •war work. ' These 
drawings appeared in exhibitions and were pub- 
lished in leading magazines throughout the coun- 
try. The Hispanic Society has a collection of 
150 drawings which Mr. Bailey made of Spain, 
the Mus5e de la Guerre of Prance, a collection of 
lithographs of American war subjects, and the 
National Gallery in Washington, D. C., a collec- 
tion of 80 war drawings. Besides working as a 
newspaper artist in I^ndon and America, Mr. 
Bailey illustrated many magazines and hooks. 
He exhibited 41 lithographs of New York sky- 
scrapers in New York and London in 1927. 

BAIN, H(arrt) Foster (1872- ). An 

American geologist and mining engineer, born 
at Seymour, Ind. He was educated at Moores 
Hill College (1890), Johns Hopkins University 
(1891-93), and the University of Chicago 
(1897). In the meantime, he became connected 
with the Iowa Geological Survey, in 1893, and 
remained with it until 1900; for three years he 
managed mines in Colorado, then he entered •the 
service of the United States Geological Survey, 
with which he remained for three years. He 
lectured on economic geology at the University 
of Iowa in 1897 and at the University of 
Chicago, 1903-04. From 1905 to 1909, he was 
director of the Illinois Geological Survey. He 
was editor of the Mining and Scientific Press, 
1909-15, and in 1915-16 edited the Mining Maga- 
zine of London, in tne same years serving as a 
member of tbe Commission for Relief in Belgium. 
He was engaged in explorations in tbe Far East 
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in 191G-17 and in 1910-20. In 1918 he became 
assistant director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and in 1021 succeeded to the directorship, which 
he held until 1924. He was a consulting en- 
gineer in Argentina in 1924-25, and in the latter 
year became secretary of the American Society 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. He is a 
member of various societies of engineers. 

BAIITBBIBGE, William Seaman (1870- 
). An American surgeon and gynaecologist, 
born at Providence, R. I. He studied at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia 
University and at various hospitals in New 
York City and abroad. He has been a prolific 
writer on surgical subjects in many fields, not- 
ably intestinal stasis and cancer. He held ap- 
pointments in many hospitals and became a 
professor at the New York Polyclinic Medical 
School and Hospital in 1906. Before the entry 
of the United States into the World VVar, he was 
United States medical observer with the Allied 
armies in the field and later was attached to 
the Surgeon General’s oflSce to report his find- 
ings. After thr entry of the United States into 
the War, he se^’ved as naval surgeon on vessels 
and at naval base hospitals and was subsequently 
appointed consulting surgeon of the Third Naval 
District. Dr. Bainhridge received honorary de- 
grees from Shurtleff College, Washington and 
Jefferson College, the Western University of 
Pennsylvania, Lincoln Memorial University, and 
Coe College, and his work in the War was re- 
warded by decorations by France, Belgium, and 
Italy, as well as by the award of the New York 
State Conspicuous Service Cross. He is a mem- 
ber of many American and foreign medical socie- 
ties and has been a delegate from the United 
States to several international medical con- 
gresses. His books are A Compend of Opera- 
tive Qyncecology (1906) ; Lifers Day Guide-Posts 
and Danger Signals in Health (1909); The 
Cancer Prohlem {1914; two French editions 
and a Spanish edition, 1924) ; Report on the 
Medical and Surgical Developments of the War; 
Report on Le Congrhs Internationale de mSdicine 
et de pharmaoie militaire (1922), on the second 
international congress (1923), and on the third 
international congress (1925). 

BAIBNSFATHEB, Bruce (1887- ), An 

English humorist horn at Murree, India, and 
educated at the United Service College, West- 
ward Ho. He studied to be an engineer, hut his 
experiences in the World War turned him into 
a humorous artist. His black-and-white sketches 
of life in the trenches, where he served with the 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment, which appeared 
in Bystander^ made Bairnfather’s reputation. 
His successful play The Better ’Ole was based 
on the adventures of the "Old Bill” of these 
sketches. He published several sets of war 
drawings and in 1919 started Fragments, a 
weekly comic paper. 

BAKEB, George Barr (1870- ). An 

American editor, born at Wyandotte, Mich. He 
began as reporter on the Detroit Tribune (1895- 
96 ) and was subsequently art critic, foreign cor- 
respondent, etc., for various newspapers and 
magazines. He was American correspondent of 
the London Daily Ecapress, 1904-05, and secre- 
tary to Joseph Pulitzer, 1906. Later, he was as- 
sociate editor of Everybody’s Magasnne (1907 
-10) and literary editor of the Delineator (1911- 
14). Through the Spanish- American War, he 
was ship’s writer for the U.S.S. Yosemite and, 
during the World War, he was a member of 


the Commission for Relief in Belgium, director 
of the American Relief Administration, a com- 
mander in the United States Naval Reserve 
Force, and held other important offices. 

For his war work, he was made an officer of 
the Order of the Crowm of Belgium, and a mem- 
ber of the Order of the While Rose of Finland 
and of the Order of Poloiiia Restituta of Poland. 
He wrote, in collaboration. Mothers Geese; a 
New Broad (New York, 1906). 

BAKEB, George F(isiier) (1840- ). 

An American banker, horn at Troy, N. Y. When 
the First National Bank of New York City was 
organized in 1863 under the Federal Banking 
Law, he was its cashier. He was president from 
1867 to 1909, when he became chairman of the 
board. He has for a long period been a director 
in numerous corporations. He has given 
liberally to Cornell University and Harvard Uni- 
versity, and to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

BAKEB, George Pierce (1866- ). An 

American author and educator (see Vol. II). 
In 1924 he resigned as professor of English at 
Harvard University, where as director of “The 
47 Workshop” he had carried on active instruc- 
tion in dramatic composition and playwriting. 
In 1925 he became professor of the history and 
technique of the drama in the newly organized 
department of the drama at Yale and director 
of the University Theatre there donated by Ed- 
ward S. Harkness, which was formally opened 
Dec. 10, 1920. He was author and director of 
the “Pilgrim Spirit,” Massachusetts tercente- 
nary pageant given at Plymouth in 1921, and 
wrote Dramatic Technique (1919). 

BAKEB, Sir Herbert (1862- ), An 

English architect, who, after attending Ton- 
bridge School, was articled to Arthur Baker, and 
later served as assistant to Sir E. George and 
Peto. He also attended the Royal Academy 
Schools, receiving the Aspital Prize, and becoming 
a fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. He established a practice in South Africa 
in 1892, where he designed a number of important 
buildings, including the Groote Schuur for Cecil 
Rhodes; the Government House at Pretoria; the 
cathedrals at Capetown, and at Salisbury, 
Rhodesia; and the Rhodes Memorial on Table 
Mountain, Capetown. Sir Herbert also practiced 
in London. He was appointed, with Sir E. L. 
Lutyens, to build the new capital at Delhi, Brit- 
ish India. He was elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1922, was knighted in 1926, 
and received the gold medal of the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1927. 

BAKEB, Hugh Potter (1878- ). An 

American forester, horn at St. Croix Palls, Wis. 
He studied at Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn., 1894-95, was graduated from the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College in 1901, and took post- 
graduate courses in forestry at Yale. He also 
studied economics at the University of Munich. 
For 10 years he was in the United States Forest 
Service in Idaho, Wyoming, New Mexico, and 
other Western States. He became professor of 
forestry at the Iowa State College in 1904 and 
filled the same chair at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, 1907-12. He was dean and profe.ssor of 
silviculture of the New York State College of 
Forestry, 1912-20, and executive secretary of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association (1920- 
28). In 1928 he joined the staff of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. During the 
World War, he served with the 46th Infantry. 
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BAKES, (Mrs.) Karle Wilson {1S7S- ). 

An American author, born at Little Rock, Ark., 
and educated at the University of Chicago. In 
spite of the frequent mordant bits, her poems 
Lave visions of real beauty. Under the pseudo- 
nym of “Charlotte Wilson,” she was co-author 
of Women and Prisons (1912), published in Lon- 
don by the Fabian Society. She has contributed 
fiction and poetry to various magazines and is 
the author of Blue Smoke (poems, 1919); The 
Garden of the Pljjnck (stories for children, 
1920); The Burning Bush (poems, 1922), and 
Old Coins (prose tales, 1923). In 1925 she pub- 
lished The Texas Flag Primer^ adopted by the 
Texas State Textbook Commission. Mrs. Baker 
received the degree of Litt.D. from the Southern 
Methodist University in 1924. In 1925-2C she 
was acting professor of English at the Stephen 
F. Austin State Teachers* College, at Nacog- 
doches, Tex., and became associate professor in 
1927. 

BAKEB., Newton Diehl (1871- ). An 

American lawyer and public official, born in 
Martinsburg, W. Va. He graduated from Johns 
Hopkins University in 1892 and from the law 
department of Washington and Lee University 
in 1894. He served as private secretarjr to Post- 
master General Wilson, 1896-97, and in the lat- 
ter year began the practice of law at Martins- 
burg, W. Va. He removed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
and from 1902 to 1912 was city solicitor. He 
was elected mayor in 1912 and was reflected in 
1914. His work as an efficient administrative 
officer attracted wide attention and in 1916 he 
was appointed Secretary of War by President 
Wilson. He was in charge of this branch of the 
Government during the World War, and his con- 
duct of the office was marked by zeal and by de- 
votion to its duties. He served until Mar, 4, 
1921. In that year, be was commissioned colonel 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. In 1928 he re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal. At the 
conclusion of his official service, he resumed the 
practice of law in Cleveland. He is a director of 
the Cleveland Trust Connpany and of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. He was a zealous advo- 
cate of the League of Nations, and at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1924 he made a 
strong hut unsuccessful appeal for the inclusion 
in the platform of a plank favoring the League, 
In 1928 he was appointed by President Coolidge 
a member of the Hague Court for International 
Justice, succeeding Oscar S. Straus, who had 
died. In May, 1929, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of President Hoover’s National Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. 

BAEEB, (Percy) Bryant (1881- ). An 

English sculptor, born at London. He studied 
at tlie London Royal Academy of Arts. Baker 
came to the United States in 1916 and served in 
the American Army (1018-19). His work in- 
cluded a statue of King Edward VII at Hudders- 
field, Yorkshire; a memorial to Archdeacon 
Henry Robeson in Tewkesbury Abbey; the Rt^ 
Hon. Percy Illingworth Memorial in London; a 
marble bust of King Edward VII, executed for 
Queen Alexandra; and a portrait of Prince Olav, 
for the Queen of Norway. An idealistic imagi- 
nation is evident in his “Eros” (Manchester) 
and “Mnemosyne” (Hull City Art Galleries). 
He made portrait busts of President Wilson, 
Gen. J- J. Pershing, Chief Justice William H. 
Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, and Calvin Coolidge. 
His work has been exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy, London, the Paris Salon, the Corcoran 


Art Gallery in Washington, and at various im- 
portant galleries in the United State«i. He won 
the Marland Competition for the Pioneer 
Woman Statue at Ponca, Oklahoma. 

BAKEB, Philip J. Noel (1SS9- ). A 

British university professor and member of 
Parliament. He attended Haverford College, 
U. S. A., and later went to King’s College, Csim- 
bridge, where he received numerous schnlustic* 
honors. He was appointed vice prineiiml of 
Ruskin College, Oxford, in 1914. During the 
World War, he served with the ambulance unit 
in France and Italy, receiving several decora- 
tions. At the Peace* Conference he served on the 
League of Nations Section of the British delega- 
tion, and until 1922 he was affiliated with the 
League secretariat. In 1924 Baker was ap- 
pointed Sir Ernest Cassel professor of interna- 
tional relations at the University of London. 
With the Labor majority in the election of May, 
1929, he was sent to Parliament from the Cov- 
entry division. He wrote The Geneva Protocoal 
(1925); Disarmament (1026); The League of 
'kations at Work (1926) ; Disarmament and the 
Coolidge Cotiference (1927); and, with E, B. 
Baker, J, Allen Baker, Jjf.P., a Memoir. 

BAKEB, Ray Stannard (1870- ). An 

American author and publicist, born at Lansing, 
Mich, (see VoL. II). After the World War, 
in which he served as special commissioner of 
the United States Department of State, in Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, Mr. Baker was promi- 
nent as director of the press bureau of the 
American peace delegation in Paris. Continuing 
his prolific writing, he published books in many 
genres. Under the pen-name of “David Gray- 
son,” he had written a series of rural studies 
which in their idyllic charm struck a rather 
unusual note in American literature. These 
sketches included Adventures in Contentment 
(1907), Adventures in Friendship (1910), The 
Friendly Road ( 1013 ) , Great Possessions ( 1917 ) , 
and the novel Hempfield (1915). These were 
followed in 1925 by Adventures in Understand- 
ing, in the same vein. In 1920 appeared The 
"New Industrial Unrest, under his own name. As 
a result of his activities in Paris, he wrote What 
Wilson Did at Paris (1919), and Woodrow Wil- 
son and World Settlement (3 vols,, 1922). The 
latter was a full account accompanied by official 
documents, and had as its purpose the vindica- 
tion of President Wilson’s attitude. In 1925-26 
appeared, in six volumes. The Public Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson, which Mr. Baker edited with 
Prof. William E. Dodd. Michigan State College 
conferred on Mr, Baker the degree of LL.D. in 
1917, and Amherst College that of Litt.D. in 1926. 

BAKTT, b&-kob'. See Azerbaijan. 

BAI.CH, Edwin Swift (1856-1927). An 
American author. He was born at Philadelphia 
and graduated from Harvard University, 1878. 
He was admitted to the Philadelphia bar in 
1882. Besides contributing papers to the pro- 
ceedings of several scientific societies of which 
he was a member, he wrote: Antarctica (1902), 
Comparative Art (1906); The North Pole and 
Bradley Lawd* (1913), Mount McKinley and 
Mountain Climbers^ Proofs {1914) , Elsie Wiling 
Balch in Memoriam, (1917) ; (with his wife, 
Eugenia Macfarlane Balch) Art and Man 
(1918) ; Arts of the World (1920). 

BALDWIN, James Mark (1861- ). An 

American philosopher and psychologist, bom at 
Columbia, S. 0. (see VoL. II). He remained at 
the National University of Mexico as professor 
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of philosophy and psychology from 1909 to 1913. 
During the World War, before the entry of the 
United States, he was an active advocate of 
American participation on the side of the Allies 
and delivered and published addresses pleading 
for intervention. American 'Neutrality^ Its 
Cause and Cure (191C) and France and the War 
(1916) are collections of such addresses. In 
1915 Professor Baldwin was Harvard lecturer 
at the provincial French universities and in 
1915-16 was Herbert Spencer lecturer at Oxford 
University; in the latter year he published The 
Superstate and the Eternal Values, the Spencer 
memorial lectures. In 1918 he became lecturer, 
and in 1919 professor, at L*Ecole des E antes 
Etudes Sociales, Paris. A Genetic Theory of 
Reality, presented as the culmination of his 
previous studies in genetic logic, was published 
in 1915. Besides that work, he published Paroles 
de Guerre (1919), and Between Two Wars — 
Memories and Opinions (3 vols., 1926). To 
Professor Baldwin’s numerous honors were added 
those of election as foreign correspondent of 
the Institut de France, in 1010, membership in 
the Japanese Academy of Social Sciences, 1913, 
and membership in the Royal Academy of Science 
of Belgrade, 1918. In 1917 he was decorated 
by the President of France, in person, with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, and in 1918 he 
received the order of St. Saba of Servia, with the 
rank of comm ander. 

BALDWIN, Lewis Wabrington (1875- 
). An American railway official, bom at 
Waterbury, Md., and educated at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. (1893), and at Lehigh Uni- 
versity (1896). He began his career in the en- 
gineering department of the Illinois Central 
Railroad in 1896. From 1906 to 1915 he held 
various positions with the Illinois Central and 
Yazoo & Missouri Valley Railways, finally be- 
coming their general superintendent. He was 
successively general manager and vice president 
of the Central of Georgia Railway, 191&-18, and 
in 1918 he became assistant regional director of 
the United States Railroad Administration for 
the Southern region. He held a similar position 
in the Allegheny region, 1918-19, and became 
director in 1919-20. In the latter year he was 
also made vice president in charge of the operat- 
ing department of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
In 1923 he became president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. 

BALDWIN, Rx. How. Stanley (1867- ). 

A Prime Minister of Great Britain who was edu- 
cated at Harrow and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He entered public life by contesting Kiddermin- 
ster in 1906 as a Unionist, and in 1908 was 
elected to Parliament from the Bewdley division 
of Worcestershire. At first, business absorbed 
most of his attention, but, once started on an 
active political career, his rise was rapid. He 
was Financial Secretary of the Treasury (1917- 
21), President of the Board of Trade (1921-22), 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer (1922-23). In 
the latter position, he went to the United States 
in January, 1923, with the British Financial Mis- 
sion which funded the British war debt. On the 
resignation of Bonar Law, May, 1923, Baldwin 
took his place as premier. He believed .in tariff 
protection as a remedy for unemployment, but 
he was bound by his late chief’s pledge to let 
tariff reform alone. After a little over six 
months in office, he appealed to the country on 
the protection issue and, as the election resulted 
in the Labor and Liberal parties combined out- 


numbering the Conservatives, he resigned in 
January, 1024. Ramsay MacDonald, heading 
the Labor government which followed, remained 
in office only until November, 1924, when a new 
election was called. The Conservatives, who 
did not then espouse protection, were successful, 
and Baldwin again became Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. His “New Con- 
servatism,” more liberal in regard to social leg- 
islation than the old, among other things advo- 
cated conciliatory methods toward the working 
classes. In 1925 he defeated the Conservative 
proposal for the alteration of the trade-union- 
levy law, which would have lessened the funds 
of the Labor Party, because he did not wish to 
start a struggle with the trade unions. In 1926 
during the general strike of May 3 which grew 
out of the coal strike of May 1, the country as 
a wdiole rallied to the support of the govern- 
ment, and the general strike was called off May 
12. The miners, however, remained out until 
November, when lack of funds forced them back 
with no real gains and great injury to the coun- 
try. In October, he presided over the Imperial 
Conference, at which the trend was toward 
greater autonomy of the dominions and prefer- 
ential tariff rates among the members of the Em- 
pire. His support of the Trade Union Bill of 
1927, which made another general strike virtu- 
ally impossible, represented a return to the old 
Conservatism. In the same year he visited Can- 
ada on her sixteenth anniversary as a dominion, 
the first premier to visit an overseas dominion 
while in office. He resigned as Prime Minister in 
June, 1929, following a Labor victory in a gen- 
eral election. Mr. MacDonald again succeeded 
him. He published Peace and Goodwill in In- 
dustry (1925), The Classics and the Plain Man 
(1926), On England and Other Addresses 
(1926), and Our Inheritance, another selection of 
speeches (1928). See Great Britain. 

BALDWIN; Thomas Scott (1854-1923). 
An American aeronaut, born in Merrien County, 
Mo, His flying experience extended over a 46- 
year period from 1875 to 1921. He was credited 
with being the first to descend from a balloon by 
means of a parachute (at San Francisco in 
1885). He operated a balloon at the St. Louis 
Exposition, in 1904, and in 1908 he built the 
first airship for the signal corps of the United 
States Army. During the World War, he held 
the rank of major in the aviation corps and 
was chief of army baiioon production and in- 
spection. 

BALFOUR; Sir Arthur (1873- ). An 

English business man and public official, born in 
London. He attended Ashville College, Harro- 
gate. He has been connected with numerous 
business enterprises and government commis- 
sions. In 1923 he served on the Board of Trade 
Advisory Council, the Department of Oversea 
Trade Advisory Council, and the National Debt 
Commission, and as president of the Association 
of British Chambers of Commerce; in 1924 as 
chairman of the Government Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade. He was created a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire 
in 1923, and a baronet in 1929. He wrote. 
Bints to the Practical Users of Tool-Steel. 

BALFOUR; bal’fdbr or bal'fer, Arthur 
James, First Earl op (1848- ). A British 

statesman and former prime minister (see VoL. 
II). With other Unionist leaders, he discarded 
all party differences on the outbreak of the 
World War and joined Mr, Asquith’s first Coali- 
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tion cabinet of 1915 'with the portfolio of First peninsula in southeastern Europe north and west 


Lord of the Admiralty. In this oftiee, his work 
met the uncompromising criticism of Winston 
Churchill, whom he had displaced, but his digni- 
fied deportment and excellent reports earned pub- 
lic confidence. In his administration, the battle 
of Jutland was fought; he was responsilde for 
the appointment of Sir John Jellieoe as First 
Sea Lord and Sir David Beatty as commander 
of the sea forces. With the accession of Lloyd 
George in December, 191C, Mr. Balfour w'aa 
transferred to the Foreign Office, where it was 
felt that his pleasing address could be of great- 
est aid in gaining the sympathies of the United 
States. In 1917 he came to the United States 
as the head of the British INIission and served as 
an important element in fusing the purposes of 
the two nations. In the same year, his state- 
ment to the effect that Great Britain would sup- 
port the creation of Palestine as a homeland for 
the Jews attracted the support of Jewry the 
world over and was regarded as proof of Eng- 
lish sincerity in championing the cause of small 
nations. In the years that followed, Mr. Bal- 
four accepted comparatively unimportant posts 
cheerfully. He attended the Peace Conference 
as a British representative. In 1919 he resigned 
his Foreign Secretaryship to accept the less 
significant post of First President of the Coun- 
cil. In 1920 he represented his country at the 
first Assembly of the League of Nations, and 
in 1921 he once more came to America as his 
government’s spokesman at the Washington 
Disarmament Conference. In 1923 he served on 
the National Debt Commission and in 1924 he 
was Chairman of the Government Committee on 
Industry and Trade. His disinterested services 
were fittingly recognized; the Order of Merit 
was conferred on him in 1916 and in 1919 the 
chancellorship of Cambridge University. Fi- 
nally, in 1922 he was created first Earl of Bal- 
four and Viscount Traprain of Wittingehame, 
and thus took his seat in, and became leader of, 
the House of Lords, After serving in the Com- 
mons for almost 60 years. He published, after 
1914, Theism and Humanism ( 1915) , J&ssays, 
Speculative and Political ( 1920 ) , Theism and 
Thought (1923), and Opinions and Arguments 
( 1927) . 

BALFOTTIt, Sib Isaac Bayley (1853-1922). 
A Scotish botanist, born at Edinburgh (see Vol. 
II ) . From 1888 to the year of his death, he was 
King’s Botanist in Scotland, Begins Keeper of 
the Boyal Botanic Garden at Edinburgh, and 
professor of botany at the University of Edin- 

^ALFOXTB. DECLABATION. See Pales- 
tine. , . . 

BAIilEV, Nikita Fyodobovitch (t- )• 
A Bussian actor and theatrical producer whose 
reputation in America was due to the success of 
his Chauve-Souris company. This “bat theatre 
was originally a cabaret where the authors and 
artists of Moscow gathered for amusement and 
relaxation. The prohibition of the World War 
turned the cabaret into a regular theatre of 
which the Revolution disapproved because there 
was no connection between the plays amd the 
proletariat, so Baliev fled to Paris with his 
troupe. Paris (1920), London, and New York 
(1922-23, 1925, and 1929) saw in his produc- 
tions the “enigmatic smiling Russia that is of 
no time and no age.” 

BALKAN STATES- The collective term ap- 
plied to those states which make up the Balkan 


of the Aegean sea. fieo Albania, ButJCAiiiA, 
Geeece, Jcgo-Slavta, Rt mania, and Turkey. 

BALL, Elmeb Darwin (1S70- ). An 

American entomologint, born at Athens, Vt. (see 
VoL. II). lie was State entomologist of Wis- 
consin (1916-18), and professor of zoology and 
entomology at the Iowa State College, and State 
entomologist of Iowa (1918-21). He was on 
leave as Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
(1920-21) and in the latter year became direc- 
tor of the scientific work of the Department of 
Agriculture. This position he held until 1025, 
when he resigned to take charge of celery insect 
investigations for the Florida State Plant Board, 
at Sanford, Fla. From 1915 to 1916 he was 
president of the Pacific Slope Association of 
Economic Entomologists, and in 1918 was elected 
president of the American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists. 

BALLANCE, SiB Charles Alfred (1856- 
). A distinguished British surgeon wdio 
has specialized in cranial and vascular surgery. 
He received his medical degree from the Uni- 
versity of London in 1881. He was chief sur- 
geon to the Metropolitan Police (1912-1916), 
consulting surgeon to various hospitals, and, 
during the World W'ar, consulting surgeon to 
the British army. He was knighted in 1918. 
Among his published works are Surgery of the 
Brain and Its Membranes (1907) ; Cerebral De- 
compression (1912) ; Surgery of the Temporal 
Bone, 2 vols. (1910) ; Surgery of the Heart 
(1920) and History of Surgery of the Brain 
(1922). Earlier in his career, he wrote two 
other works in collaboration, The Healing of 
Nerves with Stewart (1901), and Treatise on 
Ligature of the Great Arteries in Continuity, 
with Edmunds (1891). 

BALLANTINE, Heihiy Wiinthrop (1880- 
). An American professor of law, born at 
Oberlin, Ohio, and educated at Oberlin, Amherst, 
and Harvard and the Harvard Law School. He 
was admitted to the California bar in 1004 and 
was lecturer on law at the University of Califor- 
nia and assistant professor of law at Hastings 
College of Law in San Francisco, 1905-09. He 
was dean of the law school of the University of 
Montana, 1911-13, professor at the law school 
of the University of Wisconsin, 1913-16, and 
dean of the College of Law of the University of 
Illinois, 1916-20. In 1920 he became professor 
of law in the University of Minnesota and in 
1924 professor of law at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Besides contributions to periodicals, he 
has written Problems in the Law of Contracts, 
Preparation of Contracts and Conveyances 
(1921 ) , Problems in Law With Solutions (1927 ) , 
and On Corporations (1927). 

BALLET. The year 1910 marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in the history of the ballet. 
In May of that year Sergei Diaghilev appeared 
in Paris with his new and individual creation 
the Ballet Russe, which immediately created a 
sensation. He had been working for several 
years toward the realization of his new ideas 
and had found sympathetic allies in Leon Bakst, 
the painter, and Michael Fokin, the director of 
the Imperial Ballet in Moscow, Fokin, before 
meeting Diaghilev, had seen Isadora Duncan 
interpreting choreographically masterpieces of 
absolute music (Beethoven’s {Seventh Symphony, 
Chopin, Schumann, etc.). Her art suggested to 
him the idea of using the mere technical skill of 
the dancer as a means for the expression of defi- 
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rite emotions througli pantomime. Thus the 
collaboration of Diaghilev, Fokin, and Bakst re- 
sulted in the development of the ballet by coor- 
dinating dancing, stage-decorations, costumes, 
lighting-effects and music, and fusing these con- 
comitant elements into a homogeneous whole. 
. Moscow thus became the cradle of the new art. 
The beginning -was made with the ballets in the 
regular repertory, which were interpreted in the 
new style. Then, following the example of Isa- 
dora Duncan, Fokin adapted choreographic ac- 
tions to famous instrumental works, such as 
Bimsky-Korsakov’s Scheherazadej Debussy’s 
VAprds-midi d’un Faune, Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel. About that time Diaghilev met Stravin- 
sky, then entirely unknown, whose style of music 
seemed to fit admirably into the general scheme 
of things. ‘The young musician was commis- 
sioned to write the music to VOiseau de Feu, 
In 1009, Diaghilev visited Paris with an operatic 
company, ostensibly for the purpose of introduc- 
ing Russian operas, in which ballets figure ex- 
tensively. Incidentally, separate performances 
of standard ballets also were given, and these 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. The following 
year Diaghilev returned, hut only with the Bal- 
let Russe. It was then that Stravinsky’s ballet, 
VOiseau de Feu, 'was produced with sensational 
success. The next year (1911) furnished an- 
other sensation, the same composer’s Petrushka, 
Two years later, these phenomenal successes 
were even eclipsed by Le Sacre du Printemps. 
The opinion of musicians regarding the value of 
Stravinsky’s scores as absolute music does not 
' enter into consideration here; what counts is the 
fact that this music fits into the general ensem- 
ble as no other music does. This was proved be- 
fore long, when Diaghilev commissioned ballets 
from other composers of considerable reputa- 
tion: Debussy {Jeuw), Ravel {Daphnis et ChloB), 
Hahn {Le Dieu bleu), Dukas {La P4ri)i Tche- 
repnin [Narcisse, Le Pavilion d^Armide), R. 
Strauss (L4gende de Joseph), Paris had gone 
wild over the new art, London fully indorsed 
the verdict of Paris, and even conservative New 
York gasped when the new organization made 
its first appearance there (1916). Such was 
the success of the original season of two weeks 
that the regular season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was shortened by three weeks in 
order to present the new sensation to the sub- 
scribers. Although Diaghilev has not revisited 
the United States, interest in the new art has 
been kept alive by the tours of several remark- 
able artists. Those that have established a na- 
tional reputation are: Anna Pavlova, Maria 
Theresa, Anna Robenne, Michael Mordkin, 
Michael Fokin and Vera Fokina, Zara Alexieya 
and Holger Mehnen, W. Nijinsky, The Denis- 
hawn Dancers ( Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn ) , 
the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet (with the San 
Carlo Opera Company) and Adolf Bolm (with 
the Chicago Opera Company). 

BALLET, halTu', Gilbert (1853-1916). A 
distinguished French neurologist and alienist, 
born at Ambazac (Haute- Vienne), who received 
his medical education at Limoges and Paris. In 
1882 he became chief of the clinic at the Sal- 
pdtri^re. He outlined a reform of the French 
lunacy law in 1914 and was one of the most ac- 
tive opponents of alcohol abuse in France. He 
was appointed professor of the history of medi- 
cine (1907) and clinical professor of mental 
diseases two years later in the University of 
Paris. In 1897 he published his Psychoses et 


Affections Ferveuses and in 1902 collaborated 
with Proust in the publication of the TraitS de 
la FeurasthSme, His greatest work was the 
Traitd de Pathologie Mentale (1903). His Life 
of Swedenborg appeared in 1899. Two transla- 
tions of his Neurasthenia were published in Eng- 
lish, in 1902 and 1911. 

BALLIN’, Albert (1857-1918). A German 
merchant, director-general of the Hamburg- 
American line. He was born in Hamburg and 
had a commercial education, both at home and 
in England. After organizing the emigrant 
traffic of the Carr Line, he took charge of the pas- 
senger traffic of the Hamburg- American Line; 
in 1886 he became a director and subsequently 
director-general. He increased the share capi- 
tal tenfold and by acquiring other lines ex- 
tended the business of the company to all parts 
of the world. He was the author of the German- 
American shipping agreement of 1902. As^ a 
special confidant of William II, he advised him 
on all commercial questions. During the World 
War, he published some newspaper articles justi- 
fying Germany. 

BALLIN, Hugo (1879- ). An American 

figure and decorative painter, born in New York 
City (see VoL. II). He turned his attention to 
motion pictures and became president of Hugo 
Ballin, Inc., which produced and mounted more 
than eighty feature motion pictures including: 
East Lyfine, Pagan Love, Baby Mine, The Jour- 
ny*8 End, Jane Eyre, Vanity Fair, and Married 
People, 

BALLOON. See Aeronautics. 

BALLOONS, IN Warfare. See Strategy 
AND Tactics. 

BALMONT, Konstantin D. (1867- )• 

A Russian poet, one of the leading symbolists, 
and the founder of the Modernist school of Rus- 
sian poetry with Bryusov (q. v.). At first he 
caused a sensation but later lost some of his pop- 
ularity on account of frequent repetitions. He 
translated extensively from other languages, es- 
pecially English, and wrote many critical essays. 
Some of the best known of his volumes of poems 
are Under Northern Skies (1894), Silence 
(1898), Burning Buildings (1900), Let Us Be, 
Like the Sun (1903), Love Only (1904), The 
Flame-Bird (1907), and Mirage (1022). He 
also wrote Phlox Clusters after a journey to 
Mexico, besides many short stories and a book of 
oems for children. His translations include 
helley’s complete works, Whitman (most of 
the Leaves of Grass), Poe, who influenced his 
writing, Ibsen’s dramas, Calderon’s poems, and 
works from the German, Polish, and Sanskrit. 

BALTIC PROVINCES. A term applied to 
three former provinces of the Russian Empire, 
Courland, Livonia, and Estonia, in the region 
of the Baltic Sea. At the conclusion of the 
World War, a German army occupied the pro- 
vinces, and article 12 of the Armistice Conven- 
tion called for its withdrawal “as soon as the 
Allies shall consider this desirable.” To embar- 
rass the Powers, however, the Germans decided 
to withdraw at once, and beginning with Novem- 
ber, 1918, detachments quit the country as Bol- 
shevik forces spread westward. The situation 
was further complicated when German troops 
under^ General von der Goltz were induced to 
stay in Latvia to play the rOle of liberators. 
February, 1919, saw 20,000 Germans concentrat- 
ed in the Libau-Windau area and actively med- 
dling in Latvian affairs. The tone of the Allied 
notes became caustic with this turn of events. 
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On Apr. 23, 1019, the Allies called for the end 
of German interference in local matters and the 
recall of von der Goltz; on June 18 a demand 
was made for German evacuation in accordance 
with the terms of the Armistice. But an ulti- 
matum from General Foch in the summer suc- 
ceeded neither in hastening withdrawal nor in 
preventing the German march north into Es- 
tonia. It was not until the Supreme Council 
threatened economic pressure that Germany 
showed a willingness to heed Allied protests. A 
mixed commission was appointed to superintend 
the withdrawal ; evacuation was begun in Novem- 
ber, not without material damage to the popula- 
tion; and by the middle of December, it was 
complete. _ The subsequent history of the Baltic 
Provinces is discussed elsewhere under the names 
of the two republics, Estonia and Latvia, which 
were created out of this territory. See Estonia 
and Latvia. 

BALTIMORE. The metropolis of Maryland. 
The population rose from 558,485 in 1910 to 
733,826 in 1920, and to 830,400 in 1928 by esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census. The area of 
the city increased from 31.8 square miles in 
1914 to 91.93 square miles in 1924, of which 
78.82 square miles were land. An extensive 
municipal improvement programme was devel- 
oped in 1920. Loans for $51,750,000 were 
authorized by popular vote in that year, and in 
1022 another loan of $15,000,000, in addition to 
the $7,000,000 allotted for the purpose from the 
earlier loan, was voted for school improvement. 
With these suras, 16 new schools and a city col- 
lege were built, and other schoolhouses already 
built were repaired and improved. The water 
supply for the city for many years to come also 
was assured by the raising of the Loch Kaven 
Dam from 188 to 240 feet elevation, the purchase 
of 4000 acres of land and the razing of two vil- 
lages. 

A large water main was extended into 
each section of the new annex to the city, and 
the private water companies operating there 
were purchased. A filtration plant was built, 
and plans were made for increasing its capacity. 
The sewage plant was enlarged and 162 miles 
of sewers laid in the old city and the annexed 
district. The municipal hospital for communi- 
cable diseases was constructed in 1923, the police 
department was reorganized with a commissioner 
at its head, and a $1,000,000 loan for the erec- 
tion of police buildings was approved in 1923. 
Progress was made in street paving and several 
bridges were built. In 1923 a zoning ordinance 
was adopted, regulating the height and bulk of 
new buildings, the size of courts and yards, the 
number of families permitted to be housed per 
acre, and the location of industries and trades. 
It divided the city into four use-districts, five 
height-districts, and six area-districts. From 
2500 to 5000 houses are built annually to take 
care of the growing population. The assessed 
value of property for taxation purposes in 1928 
was $1,935,040,570, according to local estimate; 
the net debt in 1927 was $125,342,000. 

Baltimore is the second Atlantic coast port in 
foreign trade volume and the first United States 
port in intereoastal traflle westward via the 
Panama Canal. It has 127 miles of deep-water 
frontage, about 45 miles of which has been de- 
veloped, and berthage space of 90,549 lineal feet. 
Navigation facilities comprise a main ship chan- 
nel 35 feet deep at mean low water and 600 feet 
wide, numerous subsidiary channels with depths 


ranging upward to 35 feet, and anchorage areas 
1200 acres in extent with depths ranging from 
25 to 35 feet. Congress has authorized a large 
increase in the deep-draft anchorage facilities of 
the port, and efibrts were under way to secure 
uniform 40-foot channels, 1000 feet wide, for 
the proper accommodation of shipping needs. In 
1920 the General Assembly of Maryland passed 
an Enabling Act authorizing the city of Balti- 
more to incur bonded indebtedness to the amount 
of $50,000,000 for the purpose of developing, ex- 
panding, and improving the harbor and its facili- 
ties. 

Wharf, pier, warehouse, terminal, and other 
constructions were specified in the act, which 
also authorized the work to be done under the di- 
rection of a Port Development Commission 
named by the Mayor, the initial personnel of the 
commission being named in the Ordinance. At 
a subsequent municipal election the voters made 
available $10,000,000 as the first installment of 
the loan. Initial construction under this pro- 
gramme was completed in August, 1929, involv- 
ing new terminal equipment for the Western 
Maryland Railway in the Port Covington sec- 
tion of the harbor. Total vessel movements of 
the port in 1928 reached entrances of 2912 
vessels of 7,758,417 net ship tons and clearances 
of 3402 vessels of 8,507,859 net tons. The valua- 
tion of Baltimore’s total port business increased 
from $587,000,000 in 1922 to $781,000,000 in 
1927. 

The total foreign and domestic commerce 
of Baltimore has risen from 13,195,626 to 17,160,- 
697 short tons of cargo in five years. Customs 
receipts of Baltimore increased from $1,687,006 
during the fiscal year 1920 to $11,012,226 during 
the fiscal year 1928. Its foreign trade in 1028 
was valued at approximately $226,025,000 with 
almost a perfect balance between exports and 
imports. Baltimore has 37 regular overseas 
steamship services, operating vessels to all im- 
portant world marWs; 9 steamship lines 
operating intercoastal service via the Panama 
Canal to all important Pacific coast points; and 
11 steamship lines operating in regular coast 
service to all important points on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. 

Baltimore is the seventh city in the United 
States industrially, the annual output of its 
2000 factories approximating $700,000,000. 
More than 85,000 persons are employed in these 
industries and receive $100,000,000 annually in 
wages. Industries producing $40,000,000 or more 
annually include men’s clothing, copper and prod- 
ucts, meat packing, and sugar; those producing 
$20,000,000 or more annually embrace foundry 
and machine work, tinware, cotton garments, 
fertilizers and materials, printing and publish- 

uring 1928, 44 new industries were announced 
for Baltimore, with a proposed physical plant 
investment of $31,720,000 and proposed labor re- 
quirements of 4246 workers; also 45 existing 
factories expanded their facilities at an expendi- 
ture of $5,806,000, necessitating new labor de- 
mands of 3519 workers. This was the largest 
plant investment to be announced in any year 
since 1920 and represents an increase of 219 per 
cent over 1927, 221 per cent over 1926, and 152 
per cent over 1925. The Western Electric Com- 
pany has built a new plant costing $24,000,000 
designed to he, when completed, the largest indus- 
try within the corporate limits of Baltimore, and 
when fully operating employing 30,000 persons. 
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At the last meeting of the Maryland Ijegisla- 
ture in 1928, an enabling^ act to finance the 
building of a municipal airport for Baltimore 
was approved to the extent of $1,500,000 and sub- 
sequently submitted to and approved by the 
voters. In addition, the Public Improvement 
Commission agreed to allot out of its harbor 
funds of the general improvement loan the sum 
of $700,000, making a fund of $2,200,000 avail- 
able. The Legislature has been requested to 
authorize an additional loan of $2,500,000 for this 
purpose. Up to 1929, approxiinately $8,000,000 
had been invested in commercial ^ airports and 
aircraft manufacturing facilities in Baltimore, 
the leading manufacturers being the Glenn L. 
Martin Company. Their project also embraces 
schools for the training of pilots pd instruction 
of aircraft mechanics and technicians, radio and 
telegraph facilities, a service station, a hotel for 
transient air passengers, and a water-front home 
development for those desiring close association 
with aircraft in all its phases. 

BALITSCHEK, HxVNS (1870- )- A Ger- 

man painter who was born in Breslau and studied 
at the Berlin Academy. He was a realist ex^l- 
ling in scenes of contemporary life, such as his 
railroad series, among them “On the Locomotive, 
and “the Station,” his factory, foundry, and min- 
ing scenes, and “Berlin at play,” and ‘Berlin 
during the Eevolution.” He is represented m 
many European galleries. 

BAHAT OF TEHESVAB, ban'at of tem'Ssh- 
var. Formerly a territory of the Hungarian 
Kingdom but since 1919 a Rumanian province 
of Sie same name. Its area is 11,009 square 
miles, and its -population, 1,582,133. 
order to gain Rumanian support, the Allies, by 
a secret treaty of whose terms the Serbs w^e not 
apprised, promised Rumania the entire Banat. 
This was done in spite of the fact that the dis- 
trict is ethnographically by no means a homo- 
geneous unit, there being Slavs in the west, Ru- 
manians in the east, and strong Hungarian and 
German minorities throughout. In 1919, an act 
of union of the Banat with Rumania was promul- 
gated by the Rumanian Crown and the Peace 
Conference was confronted by a fdit accompli. 
The Supreme Council, however, refused to recog- 
nize the annexation and by the statement of 
June 12, 1919, divided the Banat between Jugo- 
slavia and Rumania. Meanwhile, the Serbs oc- 
cupied the district, and, partly in protest against 
an action that seemed to have the tacit consent 
of the Supreme Council, the Rumanians marched 
into Hungary and invested Budapest. It was 
not until the signing of the Treaty of the Tri- 
anon (June, 1920) that Rumania finally signi- 
fied her consent to the partition of the district. 
By this arrangement, the counties of Krassd- 
Sz5r4ny and Temes in the east were granted to 
Rumania, and the county of Torontdl, bordering 
on the Danube, to Jugo-SIavia. The economic 
considerations underlying the diplomatic con- 
troversy were perhaps of greater importance 
than the purely racial. To the Serbs, whose 
lands are deficient in cereals, the rich farming 
country of the Banat made an especial appeal. 
The peasants of Temesvar wished to join the 
Serbs; the landowners, because of Rumania’s 
traditional friendliness toward their class, 
sought annexation to her. Again, any north 
and south boundary line through the country 
must disorganize its economic life because the 
westward-flowing streams, the railways, and 
canals, all would be cut. That both countries 


desired the whole Banat w'as natural; and the 
partition of the territory in 1920 left a group 
of problems difficult of solution and containing 
elements of inevitable discord. 

BAHCB.OFT, Wilder Dwight (1867- ). 

An American chemist and educator, born at 
Middleto-wm, R. I. (see Vol. II). In 1913 he 
became associate editor of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. After serving as consulting 
chemist to the Bureau of Mines, he was active 
in the World War period as chairman of the 
subcommittee on electro-chemistry of the Na- 
tional Research Coimcil (1917-18), and chair- 
man of the division of chemistry (1919-20). 
He was also a lieutenant colonel in the Chemical 
Warfare Service, and a member of the advisory 
committee of the Service (1918-19). From 
1922 to 1925, Professor Bancroft was a member 
of the board of visitors of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, and in the same period 
he was vice president of the International Un- 
ion of Chemistry. He received the honorary 
degree of D.Sc. from Lafayette College in 1919 
and from Cambridge University in 1923. In 
1921 he published Applied Colloid Chemistry. 

BAHDHOLTZ, Harry Hill (1864-1925). 
An American soldier (see VoL. II). He served 
on the Mexican border in 1916. After the entry 
of the United States into the World War, he 
became chief of staff of the Twenty-Seventh 
Division ( New York ^ and went with it to 
France, serving in this capacity until Feb. 
9, 1918. From that date until Sept. 27, 1918, 
he commanded the 58th Infantry Brigade. Then 
he became provost marshal general of the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces and was charged with 
the duties not only of maintaining order in the 
Army but of detecting and apprehending enemy 
spies. He remained as provost marshal general 
until Aug. 6, 1919, and then, until 1920, served 
as^ American ^ representative of the interallied 
military mission to Hungary. He was commander 
of the 13th Infantry Brigade and on Sept. 21, 
1921, he was transferred to the District of Wash- 
ington. He suppressed miners’ riots in West 
Virginia, Sept. 1-12, 1921. In November, 1923, 
he was raised to the rank of major general. For 
his services in the World War, he received the 
Distinguished Service Medal, and decorations 
from the Governments of France, Belgium, Italy, 
Rumania, and Montenegro. General Bandholtz 
served as commander-in-chief of the Spanish 
War Veterans. 

BAKDLEK, Samuel Wyllis (1870- ), 

An American obstetrician and gynecologist, 
educated at Columbia University, who was pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology in the New 
York Post-graduate Medical School. In addition 
to papers on obstetrics, gynecology, and endo- 
crinology, he wrote many books, including Der- 
moid and Other Cysts of the Ovary (1901), 
also issued separately in German; Uterine and 
Tubal Gestation (1903); Medical Qyncecology 
(1908) ; Vaginal Celiotomy (1911 ) ; The Expect- 
ant Mother (1916) ; and The Endocrines, (1920). 
In 1901 he published a translation into English of 
Abel’s Qyncsoological Pathology, 

BAHEBJEA, Sir Surendranath (1848- 
1925). An Indian political reformer and jour- 
nalist knighted in 1921. He was educated at 
Doveton College, Calcutta, and University Col- 
lege, London. Early in his career he opened a 
school in Calcutta which later became Ripon 
College. In 1876 he became editor of the Benga- 
lee newspaper, a political instrument in his 
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hands. In 1905 he supported the boycott of 
foreign goods and the ‘‘national education” 
movement. lie went to London in 1919 as rep- 
resentative of an “Indian Liberal” organization 
which he had fornaed and gave evidence before 
the' Joint Parliamentary Committee of both 
Houses on Indian Reforms. From 1921 until 
the elections of 1924, he was Minister for Local 
Self-Government and Public Health in Bengal. 
Thereafter, he wrote his autobiography: A 
Nation in the Making ^ being the Reminiscences 
of Fifty Years of Public Life in Bengal, 

BANG^ bang, Ivar (1869-1918). A Swedish 
chemist who began his career as a practicing 
physician but took up chemistry under Professor 
Hammarsten of Upsala, 1897-99. His research 
attracted wide attention and led to his appoint- 
ment in 1904 as professor of medical chemistry 
in the University of Lund. Of several branches 
of biochemistry to which he devoted especial at- 
tention, the most significant ^vas the so-called 
micromethod of quantitative analysis of the 
blood. As a result of this, it is possible to de- 
termine the percentage of constituents by testing 
very small amounts of blood. His writings in- 
clude Chemie und Biochemie der Lipoide (1911), 
Der Blutzuoker (1913), Methoden ssur Mikro- 
hestimmung einiger Bluthesiandtheile (1916), 
and Lehrbuch der Harnanalyse (1918). 

BANKING. See Finance and Banking. 

BANKS^ Cooperative. See Labor Banks; 
Cooperation. 

BANNING, Kendall (1879- ). An 

American editor and author, born in New York 
City and educated at Dartmouth (1902) . From 
1903 on he was engaged in the editing and 
publishing of magazines, the editing of books 
and the writing of magazine artimes, songs, 
books, and plays. He was managing and asso- 
ciate editor of System (1903-17), managing 
editor of Hearsfs Magazine and the Cosmopol- 
itan (1919-21), and editor of Popular Radio 
(1922-28). During the World War, he served 
as a major in the Signal Corps, United States 
Army, as director of the division of^ pictures of 
the Committee on Public Information, and as 
major on the general staff of the Army; he was 
made officer in charge of compilation of a pic- 
torial record and history of the War. He edited 
a Dartmouth anthology and Songs for a Wed- 
ding Day 9 and (with L, M. Cockaday, 1924) 
Bow to Build Your Own Radio Receiver, 
Among his books are Flotsam (1903) ; Book- 
plates (1906); Bypaths in Arcadia (1914); 
Pirates (1916), and The Great Adventure 
(1925). He wrote also Copy, a one-act play, 
and The Garden of Punchinello (1917) and A 
Garden Fate (1919), pantomimes. 

BANTA, Arthur Mangun (1877- ). An 

American zoologist, born near Greenwood, Ind. 
He was educated at Indiana and Harvard uni- 
versities. He was a teacher in Indiana public 
schools (1895-1901) ; assistant in zoOlogy, Indi- 
ana University (1903-05); assistant in zoology 
at Harvard, (1905-06), and teaching fellow, 
(1906-07). He became professor of biology at 
Marietta College (1907-09); and in 1909 resi- 
dent investigator at the Station for^ Experiment- 
al Evolution of the Carnegie Institution, Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y. His researches have been 
made into the development of pigment in ani- 
mals, into the effects of changed environment on 
cave-dwelling and non-cave-dwelling animals, 
and into sex determination and other subjects 
of biological and zoSlogica! importance. 


BANTING, Frederick Grant (1891- ). 

A Canadian phybioian born at Alliston, Out. 
In 1922 he received the larger share of credit 
for the discovery of insulin (see Diabetes), ap- 
parently one of the greatest practical triumphs 
of laboratory medicine. With him was associ- 
ated Dr. Charles Herbert Best, of Toronto. Dr. 
Banting took his medical degree at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1916. Two years later he 
became a Member of the Royal College of Surg- 
eons and Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians. During the World War, he was a 
captain in the Army Medical Corps. He prac- 
ticed medicine until May, 1921, at London, Out., 
holding also a teaching position at Western Uni- 
versity in the same city. He was lecturer in 
pharmacology at the University of Toronto, 
(1921-22), and later senior demonstrator in the 
department of medicine. Since 1923 he has been 
professor of medical research. The first an- 
nouncement of his great discovery was made in 
the Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medi- 
oine, vol. vii (1921-22). Banting and Best also 
published jointly an article on the treatment of 
diabetes mellitus in the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal^ vol. xii (1922). In 1923 the 
Canadian government awarded Banting an an- 
nuity of $7500, to enable him with freedom from 
pecuniary worry to devote his time to the fur- 
ther study of this and similarly important mat- 
ters. He received the Starr Gold Medal for 
Doctorate, University of Toronto, 1922; the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine, 1923, and the Scott 
Medal, 1924. 

BANTU. See Ethnography. 

BAPTISTS. The second largest Protestant 
denomination in the United States, first estab- 
lished in America in 1839, Three principal 
bodies represent the Baptist churches in Amer- 
ica: The Northern, Southern, and National (Ne- 
gro) Conventions. Fourteen separate Baptist 
organizations are listed in the American Baptist 
Year Booh for 1928, but the minor divisions, 
such as Primitive, United, General, Free, etc., 
are separated from the main body of the denomi- 
nation by no serious differences and the trend 
for many years has been in the direction of Bap- 
tist unity. The Free Baptists, for example, 
have practically merged with the Northern Con- 
vention. Between 1914 and 1927 Baptist mem- 
bership in America increased from 5,799,233 to 
8,587,498. From 1914 through 1927, the South- 
ern Convention advanced in membership from 
2,522,623 to 2,821,079; tlie Northern Convention 
from 1,291,688 to 1,419,883; and the National 
Convention from 1,934,952 to 3,515,542. The 
denomination made enormous gains among the 
Negroes, both in the North and the South, and a' 
Negro church, Olivet of Chicago, had the largest 
Baptist congregation in the world. The aggre- 
gate Baptist membership of all countries, from 
whose churches reports were obtained, was 10,- 
672,512 in 1927. There was a rapid increase in 
Russia and Eastern Europe generally after 1917, 
as the Slav population found the Baptist doc- 
trine and polity congenial and turned to them as 
a substitute for the disrupted churches of the 
post-revolutionary period. No accurate statis- 
tics were obtainable, but there were in 1927, 
about 1,000,000 Russians who called themselves 
Baptists. The next largest group of Baptists 
outside of the United States was found in the 
British Isles where there were over 400,000 
.members. 

While the attitude of opposition to infant 
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Tbaptism, and its corollary, acceptance of “be- 
liever’s baptism,” are distinguishing marks of 
all Baptist bodies, there is no Baptist creed. It 
is characteristic of the denominational spirit 
that no authority exists with power to bind the 
individual churches in respect to matters of 
faith. The Northern Baptist Convention in 
1924 accepted as an expression of the Baptist 
position the Stockholm declaration of the Bap- 
tist World’s Alliance, formulated in 1923, a 
statement covering those points upon which 
practically all Baptists are agreed. This action 
was taken with the definite provision that the 
statement was in no sense to be regarded as a 
creed. 

Baptist churches have always held to the con- 
gregational or independent system. Indeed, the 
Baptist temper and tradition would hardly tole- 
rate any other, though there was a growing dis- 
position to moderate an individualism which left 
ea^ church absolutely sovereign in matters 
touching its own worship and discipline, but 
lacked certain advantages in achieving purposes 
held by all the churches in common. This ten- 
dency to coordinate Baptist activities found ex- 
pression in the New World Movement of the 
Northein Convention, a five-year programme 
which terminated in April, 1924, and in the $75,- 
000,000 campaign of Southern Baptists. In the 
case of the Northern Baptists, the movement re- 
sulted in the establishnaent, in 1924, of a per- 
manent organization to unify and coordinate the 
work of the various participating o^anizations, 
known as the Board of Missionary Cooperation. 
This hoard was made the agent of seven national 
societies and hoards, 36 State conventions, 14 
standard city mission societies, and 52 schools 
and colleges, for the purpose of disseminating 
information regarding the various organizations 
and raising funds for them. The churches, num- 
bering nearly 10,000, which united through the 
Northern Convention in support of all these 
agencies, remained as independent as ever, but 
they were applying such a measure of coopera- 
tion as their experiences after 1919 showed to 
he possible and desirable. The receipts of this 
board for the year 1925-26 totaled over $7,000,- 
000, and were in turn distributed to 13 partici- 
pating organizations. 

The period which saw the rise of the coopera- 
tive spirit in the denomination also saw the 
Baptist organizations take advanced ground for 
a ministry of service. A strong Baptist interest 
always supported schools maintained under 
Christian influences and in 1928 there were 235 
educational institutions maintained by the de- 
nomination in the United States and Canada, 
while such institutions as Chicago, Brown, Col- 
gate, and Rochester universities, and Vassar 
College testify to the zeal for education that 
has not been limited to America. In Burma, 
Judson College, bearing the name of the most 
famous of Baptist missionaries, was constituted 
an integral part of the University of Rangoon, 
taking equal rank with the Government college. 
Great progress also was made in the develop- 
ment of opportunities for the education of wo- 
men in the Orient, especially in India and 
China; foreign missions were supported in India, 
Burma, the West Indies, Central and South 
America, China, Japan, Africa, the Philippines 
and European countries; and there were 
churches in every part of the globe. 

BAPTISTS, Free. This branch of the Bap- 
tist denomination was undergoing union with 


the Northern Baptist Convention throughout the 
period between 1914 and 1928, having practi- 
cally completed its policy of merging in the 
latter year. The movement began in 1911, and 
complete financial arrangements were made in 
1919, but the denomination retained its sej)arate 
legal existence for the administration of funds 
and interests wdiich awaited final settlement and 
transfer. See Baptists. 

BABANT, Robert (1876- ). An Aus- 

trian otologist, born in Vienna. Originally he 
was an assistant of Pollitzer and as a student 
in the University of Vienna, he began in 1902 a 
series of investigations on the internal ear which 
culminated in his monograph, Physiologie und 
Pathologie des Bogengangapparaies hein Men- 
schen, for which he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
in medicine in. 1915. In 1916 he received the ap- 
pointment of professor of otology in the Univer- 
sity of Upsala. In 191 9 he published Primare Ex- 
cision und Primare Kahi Accidentellen W unden 
and in 1023, Die Radikaloperalion des Ohres. 

BAB ASSOCIATION, American. An organ- 
ization founded in 1878 to advance the science 
of jurisprudence, promote the science of justice 
and uniformity of legislation and of judicial de- 
cision throughout the nation, uphold the honor 
of the profession of the law, and encourage cor- 
dial intercourse among the members of the 
American Bar. Membership increased from 10,- 
500 in 1916 to 27,500 in 1929. Addresses by 
men prominent in commercial, professional, and 
educational fields continued to be an interesting 
feature of the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion during the period 1914-28. Among the im- 
portant resolutions adopted during this period 
were: those in 1918, protesting against tne at- 
tempt to deprive the judges of the United States 
courts of the right to express their opinion on 
questions of fact in jury cases, and supporting 
every grant of power desired by the President to 
help in winning the War, but expressing the 
opinion that constitutional changes were un- 
necessary; in 1019, approval of an act to make 
uniform in all States the law of conditional 
sales and the law of fraudulent conveyances and 
to continue organized opposition to judicial re- 
call; in 1921, censuring Kenesaw M. Landis in 
accepting private employment while a member of 
the Federal bench; in 1923, favoring adherence 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
calling a new conference of nations at The Hague 
to restate the established rules of international 
law, to agree on certain amendments, and to con- 
sider certain subjects which were not adequately 
regulated by international law. In 1924 the As- 
sociation urged the enactment of the Commercial 
Arbitration Act (SB-1005) ; in 1926, adopted a 
resolution to cooperate with the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in caring for the right of so-called “or- 
phans’ cases”; and in 1928, approved the Act to 
Promote Conservation of Petroleum and Natural 
Gas, etc., and the Uniform Public Utilities Act. 
The President elected at the 1928 meeting at 
Chicago was Gurney E. Newlin of Los Angeles, 
Calif. The headquarters of the Association are 
at Room 1119, 200 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

BARBADOS, b5,r-ba'dOz. The most easterly 
of the West Indian Islands, belonging to Great 
Britain, with an area of 166 square miles, and a 
population (census of 1921) of 166,312; esti- 
mated, 1927, 169,385. The cultivation of sugar 
and cotton are the leading activities. The im- 
mediate years of the the War were marked by 
great prosperity in the island, the culmination 
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being reached in 1020 when exports showed a 
value of £4,80.') ,700, and imports £5,145,537. 
(Compare with the 1013-14 figures of exports of 
£700,009; imports £1,353,050.) In 1920-27, the 
imports were valued at £2,155,167; the exports, 
£1,287,101. 

BABBEB, Do:r7N (1871-1025). An American 
architect, l)orn in Washington D. C. He was 
educated at Yale and Columbia Universities and 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. In 1900 he 
began the practice of his profession in New 
York, where he designed many buildings, in- 
cluding the National Park Bank Building, Lotus 
Club, and the Institute of Musical Art. Other 
buildings designed by Barber are the Connecti- 
cut State Library in Hartford, Conn., and the 
Department of Justice Building in Washington. 
The last named was successful in a government 
competition. He was one of the originators of 
the atelier idea in the United States, conducting 
such an institution in his own office. For many 
years, he was editor of the New York Architect. 
He was a member of the National Academy of 
design and at one time president of the Society 
of Beaux Arts Architects. 

BABBOUBi, Clarence Augustus (1SG7- 
). An American university president. He 
was born at Hartford, Conn., graduated at 
Brow’n University (1888), and studied at Boches- 
ter Theological Seminary (1888-91). After be- 
ing ordained to the Baptist ministry, he "was 
pastor of the Lake Avenue Church, Rochester, 
N. Y. (1891-1909) and associate secretary of 
the International Committee, Y. M. C. A. (1909- 
15). From 1915 to 1929, he was president of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary and professor of 
homiletics. In the latter year, he was chosen 
president of Brown University. In 1916-17 he 
was president of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion. He is the author of The Bible in the World 
of Today (1911) ; Principles and Methods of Re- 
ligious Work for Men and Boys (1912) ; Making 
Religion Efficient (1912) ; and editor of Fellow- 
ship Symns (1910) ; and Service Song Book 
(1917). 

BARBOTTB, Ralph Henry (1870- ). An 

American author, born at Cambridge, Mass, (see 
VoL. II). His more recent writings include 
Under the Yankee Ensign (1919), Mystery of 
the Sea Lark (1920), Quarter Back Bates 
(1920), Metipom^s Hostage (1921), Over Two 
Seas (1922), and “Right End Emerson” (in 
Football Eleven BookSy 1922). 

BABBUSSE, Henri (1874- ). A French 

writer and novelist who was horn at Asniferes 
(Seine), worked as a dramatic critic on various 
Paris newspapers, and acquired international 
fame almost over night as the result of the pub- 
lication of his war novel, he Feu (1916). It is 
the story of a squad in the trenches, told in the 
poilus’ own unvarnished language. The grue- 
some, crude details of butchery and animality 
of life at the front were realistically narrated, 
and against this background the author made 
his heroes philosophize on the future of human- 
ity. Despite its paei fistic tendencies, Le Feu was 
awarded the Prix Goncourt. It was followed 
by Clart4 and La Lu&nr dans Fahtme, oe que 
veut le groupe dartS, both of which continued 
the author^s purpose of using art as a vehicle 
for social regeneration. At the close of the 
World War, M. Barbusse organized the Clartd 
movement, which sought to group together the 
writers of the world and interest them in the 
social and political progress of humanity. He 


also organized a union of war veterans of France 
to fight for the ideal of internationalism. 
Both these organizations drifted into politics 
and became more or less affiliated with the reg- 
ular syndicalist and coinniuiiist groups, and he 
became literary director of VHumamie. the or- 
gan of the Communist Party. His other works 
include Pleureuses, poems (1805); Lrs SvppH- 
antes ( 1003 ) ; L^Enfer ( 190S ) ; Xo us a u f res, 
short stories (1914); Quelqiics Coins dii Ctvur 
(1921) ; Le Couteau enire les Dents (1921) ; Les 
Enchainemenis (1925); Jisus (1927); Les 
Judas de Jesus (1927), and I saw it Myself 
(1928). Several of these books were translated 
into English. Consult Henri Barbusse^ by Henri 
Hertz (1920), and Voild vos bergers, bv Emile 
Verut (1028). 

BAR.CEL03SrA. The most important mari- 
time and industrial centre of Spain. The popu- 
lation at the census of 1923 was 720,311; in 1027 
it was estimated to be 760,348. The Old Town, 
through which the Ramhlas form the principal 
thoroughfare, is the bu.siness section of the city. 
The Ensanehe, or modern part of the city, is 
traversed by broad promenades and avenues, 
some of which are several kilometers in length 
and are lined by artistic buildings, and profusely 
planted with trees. The Old Town is inclosed 
and divided from the Ensanehe by a circle of 
Rondas. These Rond as have several expansions, 
hut the principal one is the spacious Plaza de 
Catalufta, the central point of the city. Over- 
looking the Plaza are the Obras del Puerto palace, 
or marine station, and the customs house. Other 
modern buildings include the University of 
Letters, the Faculty or College of hledicine, the 
Hospital of San Pablo, the Catalan Concert Hall, 
the Royal Palace, the post office, and the Church 
of the Holy Family, a beautiful specimen of 
Catalan architecture. The mediseval Chapel- 
Royal of Santa Agueda has been converted into 
an'^archjEological museum. In December, 1924, 
the first subway in Barcelona was opened, and_ in 
1928 a royal concession was granted for building 
a subway between Barcelona and Badalona to be 
completed within four years at an estimated cost 
of 50,000,000 pesetas. Harbor facilities are also 
being improved and a large free port constructed. 

The Barcelona International Exposition, which 
was held in the Park of Montjuieh, was opened 
on May 1, 1929, and continued through the year, 
involving an expenditure of 140,000,000 pesetas. 
It was divided into three main groups; Artis- 
tic and historical; industrial and commercial; 
and athletic. Five permanent structures were 
erected: the National Palace, housing the artistic 
and historical exhibits; the Palace of Building 
Arts; the Palace of Temporai-y Exhibits; the 
Press Building; and a stadium seating 60,000 
persons. Among the temporary buildings were 
the palaces of agriculture, textile and allied in- 
dustries, electricity and motive power, the 
theatre, labor, sports equipment, modern arts, 
graphic arts, missions featuring the missions ex- 
hibit of the Vatican, and the State Pavilion con- 
sisting of public service exhibits. The artistic 
and historical group stressed the development of 
Spain from earliest history to the present, show- 
ing the influence of foreign contact on the 
Spanish race and culture. Life in a typical 
Spanish village in the Middle Ages was one of the 
principal attractions. During the exposition, 
international regattas, automobile and horse 
races, swimming conte^s, golf and polo matches, 
and bull fights were held, and plays of the 
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Spanish classic period were staged in the Greek 
Theatre. 

BABCB.OBT, Joseph (1872- ). A Brit- 

ish physiologist born at Newry, Ireland, and 
educated at King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
later was associated as lecturer for many years. 
During the World War he was a member of the 
Ministry of Munitions and later became a 
member of the chemical warfare committee of 
the War Office. In 1920 he was jjresident of 
the section on physiology of the British Associa- 
tion. He was made Fullerian Professor of Phys- 
iology at the Royal Institution in 1923 and in 
1926 professor of physiology at Cambridge. He 
published many records of original experiments 
on physiological subjects, mostly in the Journal 
of Physiology; edited the 6th edition of Huxley’s 
Physiology and was joint editor of the Cam- 
"bridge Comparative Physiology, His only book 
is Respiratory Function of the Blood, Profes- 
sor Barcroft became widely known for severe ex- 
periments conducted on himself. He was made 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1910, a com- 
mander of the Order of the British Empire in 
1918, and received many other prizes and medals. 

BABB; Harry Erwin (1867- ). An 

American educator in Peru. He was born at 
Crawfordsville, Ind., and was educated at Wa- 
bash College and Columbia University. After 
holding positions as instructor, 1894-98, he was 
appointed division superintendent of schools in 
the Philippine Islands (1901-06). He was a 
research scholar at Teachers College, Columbia 
University (1907-09), and from 1909 to 1912 
was official adviser of the Ministry of Instruc- 
tion at Lima, Peru. He was organizing director of 
the Pan-American Division of the American As- 
sociation for International Conciliation in New 
York (1913-15) and secretary of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Society of the United States (1915-19). 
In 1919 he became again adviser on education 
in Peru, and assisted in preparing the organic 
school law of Peru (1910-12) and in putting it 
into execution (1920). Besides contributing to 
the Cyclopcedia of Education, he wrote The City 
School District (1909) ; Intellectual and Cultur- 
al Relations between the United States and the 
Other Republics of America (1914), and South 
America (1916). 

BABDBT, Geofroy (1852-1923). A French 
physician and pharmaceutical chemist, distin- 
guished especially as a therapeutist. Born at 
Dreux, he spent some years in the laboratory 
of Wurtz. fie received his degree in medicine in 
1877 from the University of Paris where his 
thesis on the soporific a&aloids of opium was 
crowned by the faculty. After graduation, he 
became laboratory chief for Dujardin-Beaumetz. 
With Trillat, he performed an early feat in syn- 
thetic chemistry by obtaining the drug later 
known as urotropin. His major literary activ- 
• ity was the publication at irregular intervals of 
Nouveaua Remedes, of which 20 volumes were 
issued between 1886 and 1911. He edited the 
Bulletin Qeniral de Therapeutique from 1895 to 
1917. In his alma mater, he filled the chair of 
hydrology. Besides his knowledge of medicinal 
waters, he was known as an expert mineralogist. 
At the International Medical Congress at Paris 
in 1889, he^ functioned as general secretary and 
chief organizer. 

BABGJQB, George (1878- ). An Eng- 

lish physiological chemist, who studied in H<3- 
land, at University College, London, and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. In 1909 he was placed at &e 


head of the chemical department of Goldsmith’s 
College, London, a position he left in 1913 to 
teach chemistry at Royal Holloway College, 
University of London. He next joined the staff 
of the Medical Research Committee, 1914, and in 
1919 he became professor of chemistry in rela- 
tion to medicine at the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Barger contributed to the study of rickets 
by announcing, in July, 1926, that pure choles- 
terol is inert, and that ergosterol, activated by 
radiation, has a preventative quality. His re- 
search materially aided Dr. Adolf Windaus who 
received the Nobel Prize in chemistry in 1928 for 
proving that ultra-violet rays produce ergos- 
terol, thereby preventing rickets. Dr. Barger 
wrote The Simpler Natural Bases (1914), as 
well as various scientific papers. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 1919. 

BABGONE, FB^DfiRic Charles (1876- ). 

A French novelist, who wrote under the pseudo- 
nym of Claude Farrere. He was born at Lyons, 
and educated at the lyc4es of Marseilles and Tou- 
lon. Like Pierre Loti, with whom he had many 
points in common, Farrere entered the French 
Navy, in which he was serving when he produced 
his "exotic novel, Les civili^s, which won the 
Prix Goncourt for 1905. His succeeding works 
also dealt with Oriental scenes. He made two 
attempts to get away from his exoticism, in 
Mademoiselle Dax, jeune fille, (1907), and its 
sequel Les petites alliies (1010), but in the rest 
of his work he returned to the theme of adven- 
ture, in which he sought the manner of Edgar 
Allan Poe. His other works include Fumees 
d* opium (1904); L^homme qui assassina, later 
dramatized (1907) ; La hataille (1909) ; Thomas 
VAgnelet (1913); Fin de Turquie, description 
(1913); Dix-sept histoires de marine (1914); 
Quatorze histoires de soldats (1916) ; La veille 
d^armes, a war play, with L. N4poty (1917); 
La maison des hommes vivants (1019); BStes 
et gens qui s^aimhrent (1920); La demibre 
deesse (1920) ; Roxelane and La vielle histoire, 
plays (1920); Les hommes nouveaux (1922); 
Combats et batailles sur mer, lOlJf, with Paul 
Chaek (1925); Voyages, 1914-1026 (2 vols., 
1926) ; Le dernier dicu (1926) ; Vne jeune fille 
voyagea (1926) ; La fin de PsycM, continuing 
Pierre Louys’ (died 1925) novel (1927), 

and Uautre ooH (1928). Many of his books, 
including Blade Opium (1929), were translated 
into English. Consult Farrer, by M. Revon 
(1924). 

BABING, ba'rmg or b^r'ing, Maitrice (1874- 
). An English author and journalist (see 
VoL. II) . He served throughout the World War 
in the Air Corps and was made an officer of the 
Order of the British Empire and, in the follow- 
ing year, a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. In 
January, 1925, he was granted an honorary com- 
mission as wing commander in the Air-Force 
Officers’ Reserve, His later books include What 
I Saw in Russia (1913) ; An Outline of Russian 
Literature (1914) ; Diminutive Dramas (1919) ; 
Round the World in any Number of Ways 
(1919 )-,R,F. 0, H, Q„ 1914-1918 (1920) ; Passing 
By (1921) ; The Puppet Show of Memory 0922) ; 
Eis Majesty^ s Embassy (1923) ; 0, (1924) ; Col- 
lected Poems (1925); Cafs Cradle (1925); 
Daphne Adeane (1926) ; Tmher^s Leave (1927 ) ; 
Comfortless Memory (1928); Algos 1928), He 
also made many translations. 

BABING-GOUIiB, Sabine (1834-1924). An 
English author (see VoL, II). His last works 
include The Vicar of Morwenstow (1919), The 
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Evangelical Revival (1020), In tJie Roar of the 
^ca ( 1020 ) , Mehalah ( 1920 ) , and Early Reminis- 
ccnces (1923). 

B ABKEB, Elsa ( ?- ) * -^ American au- 

thor, born at Leicester, Vt., and educated pri- 
vately. She was a teacher, shorthand reporter, 
and writer for newspapers, lecturer for the New 
York Board of Education (1904-05), and a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Uampion^s Magazine 
(1009-10). Besides contributing poems and ar- 
ticles to magazines, she has written novels and 
volumes of poetry. Her poems, especially those 
in The Book of Love (1912) have received high 
praise from critics both for their lyric feeling 
and style. Her prose works, dealing for the most 
part with spiritualism {Letters From a Living 
Dead Man, 1914, TFar Letters from a Liv- 
ing Dead Man, 1015, and Last Letters from the 
Living Dead Man, 1919) and psycho-analysis 
{Fielding Sargeant, 1022), received less appro- 
bation. She wrote also So^igs of a Tagrom 
Angel (1910), and The Scab, a play produced 
in New York and Boston (1904-05). 

BABKEB, Eknest (1874- ). An English 

philosopher and educationist. He was educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford, where he remained 
as fellow lecturer and tutor until 1920. In 1920 
he went to London University, where he became 
principal of King’s College and in 1927 he be- 
came professor of political science at Cambridge. 
In 1906 he published his Political Thought of 
Plato and Aristotle, revised in 1918 as Greek 
Political Theory, a work of the first importance, 
which exerted much influence on the political 
thought of England. His intimate knowledge 
of the whole range of political philosophy was 
displayed in his masterly summary. Political 
Thought in England from Berbert Spencer to 
To-day (1915). Other works from his pen were 
The Dominican Order and Convocation (1913), 
articles in the Cambridge Mediaeval Bistory, 
Greek Politics (1923), The Crusades (1923), 
and National Character (1027). 

BABKEB, Harley GRANViiiB (1877- ). 

An English playwright, born in London (see 
VoL. II). In 1015 he had a successful New 
York season, producing A Midsummer NighVs 
Dream, Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion and The 
Doctor*s Dilemma, Anatole France’s The Man 
who Married a Dumb Wife, and other plays. 
The Neighborhood Playhouse achieved success 
with his Madras Bouse (1921) and Winthrop 
Ames with Anatol, from the German of Schnitz- 
ler. In 1920, in England, he and his wife pro- 
duced the Romantic Young Lady which they 
translated from the Spanish of Martinez Sierra. 
He wrote Souls on Fifth (1916), The Red Cross 
■in France (1916), Three Short Plays: Rococo, 
Tote by Ballot, Farewell to the Theatre (1917), 
The Exemplary Theatre — ^“a plea for the rec- 
ognition of the theatre as an educational force” 
— (1922), The Secret Life (1923), From Benry 
Y to Bamlet (1925), Prefaces to Shakespeare 
(1927), and Bis Majesty, a play (1928). He 
translated Doctor Knock (1925) and Six Gentle- 
men in a Row (1927) from the French of Jules 
Remain. With his wife, Helen Granville Bar- 
ker, he translated four Plays of 0. MaHinea 
Sierra published with a critical appreciation of 
the plays (1923), and Four Plays by Serafin and 
Joaquin Alvarez Quintero in English Versions 
(1927). 

BABKEB, Sib Herbert Atkijtson (1869- 
). A British manipulative or '^bloodless” 
surgeon, born in Southport. He was a pupil of 


Atkinson, a manipulative .surgeon, and in 1904 
succeeded to Atkinson’s practice on the latter’s 
death. His career after 1004 was most .suc- 
cessful. Medical opposition was not directed 
against him personally, and members of the 
medical profession often referred cases of a cer- 
tain type to him. His work was largely with 
•orthopsjedic patients, especially those having af- 
fections of the knee, flat foot, etc. During the 
World War, the British medical professioii op- 
posed the demand to turn wounded soldiers over 
to Barker’s supervision. He was knighted in 
1922. In 1927 he published Leaves from my 
Life. 

BABKEB, J. Ellis (1870- ). An Eng- 

lish journalist (see VoL. II). His effort to 
arouse England to the German peril in the period 
antecedent to the World War gave his writ- 
ings of the years 1914-18 a wide audience both 
in England" and the United States. Articles 
published in the periodical press were collected 
under the titles British Statesmanship (1917) 
and Economic Statesmanship (1918, 2d. ed. 
with ten additional chapters, 1920). Other 
works included Modern Germany (enlarged edi- 
tion, 1915), The Foundations of Germany 
(1916), and Americans Secret: The Causes of her 
Economic Success (1927). 

BABKEB, Lewellys Fbaxklin (1867- ). 

An American anatomist, horn at Norwich, Ont. 
(see VoL. II). In 1913 he became emeritus 
professor of medicine at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and visiting physician at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. He was president of the Nation- 
al Committee for Mental Hygiene (1909-18) and 
held high offices in medical societies. As the 
successor to the late Dr. Osier in the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital medical clinic, Dr. Barker showed 
an extensive literary activity like that of his 
redecessor. In addition to many minor contri- 
utions to periodical literature in various de- 
artments of internal medicine and neurology, 
e published Clinical Medicine, from the Tues- 
day Clinics of Johns Bopkins (1916) and Clini- 
cal Diagnosis of Internal Diseases (1916), com- 
prising three large volumes (of more than 3000 
pages) of the medical library known as Mono- 
graphic Medicine. He was also senior editor, 
with Hopkins and Nosenthal, of the five-volume 
system of medicine entitled Endocrinology and 
Metabolism (1922). Other works were Tues- 
day Clinics at Johns Bopkins Hospital (1922), 
and The Young Man and Medicine (1927). 

BABIiOW, The Rt. Hon. Sib Montague 
<1868- ). An English public official and 

lawyer. He attended King’s College, Cambridge, 
receiving a number of scholastic honors, and in 
1895 he was called to the bar by Lincoln’s Inn. 
Sir Montague lectured at the London School of 
Economics, and was an examiner in law at Lon- 
don University. Elected to Parliament by the 
Conservative Party of South Salford in December, 
1910, he served continually until December, 1923, 
After being parliamentary secretary in the Labor 
Department (1920-22), he was made Minister 
of Labor in October, 1922, retaining his seat in 
the cabinet until February, 1924. He was created 
a Knight Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire in 1918, a Privy Councilor in 
1922, and a first baronet in 1924. In addition to 
his Essays on Church Reform, and Law of Motor 
Traction on Highway, and other works, he wrote 
Education Acts (1902-03). 

BABNABD, Edward Emerson (1857-1923). 
An American astronomer (see Vol. II). He re- 
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ceived the Bruce Gold Medal from the Astro- 
nomical Society of the Pacific in 1917. 

BABNABJ), George Grey (1863- ). An 

American sculptor, born at Belief onte, Pa. (see 
VoL. II ) . His famous bronze statue of Abraham 
Lincoln in Cincinnati (1917), with a replica 
in Manchester, England, caused more discussion 
than any other American sculpture. Its rugged 
strength and powerful characterization of^ the 
great tribune of the common people placed it in 
the foremost rank of American sculpture. 
Other important recent works are ‘"Maiden- 
hood,” “Adam and Eve” (Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Boston Museum) 5 “Rising Woman” (Metropol- 
itan Museum, New York City) ; and a heroic 
head of Lincoln (Bourne Collection, Portland, 
Oreg.). In 1926 the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, acquired, through the gift 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., “The Cloisters,” in 
the upper part of New York City, in which Mr. 
Barnard had had his studios and his collection 
of objects of mediaeval European art. The col 
lections were opened to the public as a branch 
of the museum. 

BABiNAKB COLLEGE. The undergraduate 
college for women in the educational system of 
Columbia University, New York City, organized 
in 1889. The student body grew from 733 mem- 
bers in 1914, to 1144 in the spring of 1929; and 
the faculty from 99 to 119 members. The Ella 
Weed Library increased from 8600 to 33,000 
volumes; and the annual income from $185,643, 
to $764,859 for 1927-28, the income from endow- 
ment funds alone, exclusive of scholarship funds, 
being $171,982. The productive funds of the 
College, as of June 30, 1928, were $4,329,165; 
the value of grounds, $1,165,000, of buildings, 
$2,348,774; and of equipment, $194,852, Presi- 
dent, Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., LL.I). 
Litt.D.; Dean, Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, 
Ph.D., LL.D. See also Columbia University. 

BABNES, The Rt. Hon, George Nicoll 
(1850- ). A British labor leader and politi- 

cian bona at Lochie, Scotland. Working as an 
engineer, he became assistant secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers (1892), and 
general secretary of the same organization 
(1896-1906). During this period, he made an 
unsuccessful attempt to enter political life by 
contesting Rochdale in 1895. In 1906 he defeat- 
ed Andrew Bonar Law and represented the Gor- 
hals division of Glasgow until 1922. He was 
Pensions Minister (1916-18); Privy Councillor 
(1916), resigning to represent labor in the War 
Cabinet (1917); Minister without portfolio 
(1919), and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Paris Peace Conference (1919). In the same 
year, he attended the International Labor Con- 
ference at Washington, U. S, A. He was active- 
ly interested in the League of Nations, the Irish 
question, old-age pensions, and the cooperative 
movement. He wrote An Eastern Tour (1921) ; 
Erom Workshop to War Cabinet (1923) ; Jn- 
dustrial Conflict: The Way Out (1924); and 
The History of the International Labour Organi- 
sation (1926). 

BABNES, James (1866- ). An Ameri- 

can author, born at Annapolis, Md. (see VoL. 
II). When the United States entered the World 
War, he was head of the aviation school at 
Princeton, N. J., and he was subsequently com- 
missioned as major in the Signal Corps of the 
Army, assigned to the aviation section, and 
appointed head of the photographic division. 
He went to Prance and organized there the 


work of making aSrial pictures by the Army 
photographers. At the close of the War, he was 
commander of the United States school of aSrial 
photography at Rochester, N. Y. In 1915 he 
published Through Central Africa from Coast 
to Coast. 

BABNOUW, Adriaan Jacob (1877- ). 

A Dutch educator born in Amsterdam and edu- 
cated at the Municipal Gymnasium there and 
the unUersities of Leyden and Berlin. During 
1902-19 he was professor of the Dutch language 
and literature at the Municipal Gymnasium at 
The Hague, lecturer in English at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden (1902-19), and correspondent at 
The Hague of the Nation (New York). He was 
associate editor of the Weekly Bemew (1919-21), 
and professor of the Dutch language and litera- 
ture at Columbia University (1921- ). 

Among his works are Anglo-Saxon Christian 
Poetry, translated by Louise Dudley (1914); 
Beatrijs, a Middle Dutch Legend (1914); Hol- 
land under Queen Wilhelmina (1923), and 
Yondel (1925). 

BABOJA Y EESSI, Pio (1872- ). A 

Spanish physician and novelist, born in San Se- 
bastian. He studied medicine in Valencia and 
earned his doctorate at Madrid (1893). After 
practicing his profession for two years in Ces- 
tona, he moved to Madrid, tried several kinds of 
business, and established a bakery with his 
brother Ricardo, the painter and engraver. Ho 
gave himself chiefly, however, to journalism (on 
M Pais, El Imparcial, and El Olobo), and to 
writing novels. His principal works are Camino 
de pei^eccion (1002) ; Idilios vascos (1902) ; El 
mayorasgo de Labras (1903) ; the three volumes 
of the trilogy La lucha por la vida (1904), a 
naturalistic work of rebellion against the present 
social order; Los Ultimos romdnticos (1906) ; 
Paradox, rey ^906); Lao tragedias grotescas 
(1907); La dudad de la Niebla (1909); El 
drhol de la oienda (1918) ; Aurora roja (1918) ; 
Juventud y egolatria (M ed. 1920) ; Zalacain 
el avcnturero (1920) ; La casa de Aizgorri 
(1920) ; and Memoriae de un hombre de acddn 
(1913-1924). He was elected a corresponding 
member of the Hispanic Society of America. 

BABB, Amelia Edith (Huddleston) (1831- 
1919). An Anglo-American novelist (see VoL. 
II) . Some of her latest works were Th/ree Score 
and Ten (1915), The Winning of Lucia (1915), 
Profit and Loss (1916), Joan (1916), Christine 
(1916), and An Orkney Maid (1917). 

BABB£)BE, Camille Eugene Pierre (1851- 
). A French diplomat. As a youth he pre- 
pared for a. journalistic career and attended the 
Congress of Berlin as correspondent for a Pari- 
sbstn paper. His articles attracted the attention 
of Waddington, then French minister of foreign 
affairs, who offered him a post in the diplomatic 
corps. He rose rapidly through the ranks and, 
after serving as Minister to Bavaria, he became 
iVench Ambassador to Italy in 1897. He nego- 
tiated the commercial treaty of 1898 and in 
1915 he won the diplomatic duel with Prince 
von Billow and helped to bring Italy into the 
World War on the side of the Allies. In 1922 
he was a delegate to the Lausanne Conference 
and in 1924, after the fall of Poincard^s ministry, 
he resigned. 

BABBilS, b&'rSs', MAintiCEi (1862-1923). A 
French novelist and politician (see VoL. II). 
During the World War, he devoted his talents to 
patriotic journalism and published many ad- 
dresses, lectures, and volumes of propaganda. 
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His novel, Tin Jardin sur VOronte (1922), was 
hailed as a masterpiece of romantic fiction. 
Written only for the most cultivated readers, it 
transports the imagination to the Holy Land, 
and develops its theme by describing the love of 
a Christian knight for a Mohammedan princess. 
The story of this passion is handled both sym- 
pathetically and ironically. His other later 
works include La Colline InspirSe (1913) ; La 
Grande Pitie des iSglises Frangaises (1914); 
L*Ame Frangaise et la Guerre (1915); Les 
Traits iSternels de la France (1916) ; VAngoisse 
de Pascal (1919); La Lorraine Devastie (1919); 
Le G^nie dii Rhin (1921); the six-volume 
Chronique de la Grande Guerre (1920-22) ; and 
The Bacred Hill, translated into English in 1929. 
In politics, M. Barres was an advocate of the an- 
nexation of the Rhineland to France, Consult 
Maurice Barres, by E. R. Curtins (1921) and by 
V. Giraud (1922). 

BAEEETT, Chables Snioisr (1866- ). 

An American farm expert, born in Pike county, 
Ga. (see Vol, II). He was a delegate to many 
meetings on agricultural subjects in foreign 
countries. President Wilson appointed him a 
member of the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission ; he was also in 1917 a member of the 
Price Fixing Commission for the wheat crop. As 
a representative of the National Board of Farm 
Organizations and the National Farmers’ Union, 
he attended the peace conference at Paris, 1918- 
19, and he was also a member of the advisory 
council to the American delegates at the inter- 
national conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments. In 1924 he was a member of the Presi- 
dent’s agricultural commission. 

BAEEETT, John (1866- ). An Ameri- 

can journalist and diplomat, born at Grafton, 
Vt. (see Voi. II). In 1916 he was delegate of 
the United States to the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress and secretary general of the congress. 
He was presiding officer of the first and second 
Pan-.^^erican Commercial Conferences (1911 
and 1919), and was director of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union from 1907 to 1920, when it was reor- 
ganized. He was a member of the governing 
board of the General Committee on Limitation 
of Armaments (1921—22). Later, he became 
chairman of the International Pan-American 
Conference and adviser and arbitrator in domes- 
tic and international economic matters. In re- 
cognition of his services to Pan-American amity 
and business intercourse, he was decorated by 
Venezuela with the Order of the Liberator in 
1910 and 1921, and the Chinese government also 
conferred an order on him for improving Asiatic- 
American relations. His list of honorary de- 
grees from educational institutions was aug- 
mented by that of LL.D. from the University 
of Panama in 1920. His latest published works 
include : Pan American Commerce, Past, Present, 
and Future (1919); Pan America and Pan 
Americanism (1922) ; The Call of South Amer* 
ica (1924), and articles on Latin-American and 
Asiatic subjects. 

•R A ERIE , Sib James Mattbiew, Fibst Bab- 
ONET (1860- ). An En^sh author (s^ 

Vol. II). He received the Order of Merit, in 
1922, and in, the same year was. Rector of St. 
Andrews University. Courage, the rectorial ad- 
dress, was published (1922). recent worl? 
includes A Kiss for Cinderella (1916) ; The Old 
Lady shows Her Medals (1917); Bear Brut^s 
(1917)5 Hdhoes of the War ,(1918);,, A 
JSlememherad Voice (1918) 3 Thq Truth aJf out tJj^ 


Bussian Dancers (1920 Mary Rose (1920) and 
Shall Wo Join the Ladies? (1922). In 1926 
Representative Plays were published. Some of 
Barrie’s novels and plays have been produced in 
moving pictures veiy successful! v. 

BAEEIENTOS, Maria (1885- ). A 

Spanish coloratura soprano, horn at Barcelona, 
Mar. 10, 1885. A remarkably precocious child, 
she graduated from the Barcelona Conservatory 
at the age of twelve, having cornpleted the 
courses in violin, piano and composition. Two 
years later, after only six months’ study under 
Bennet, she made her operatic ddbut in Barce- 
lona as Selika with such success that she was 
engaged the following year for La Scala in 
Milan. Until 1913 she sang in various theatres 
in Italy and made tours of South America, 
France,^ England, Russia, Germany, and Austria. 
After three years’ retirement, she made her New 
York d4but at the Metropolitan Opera House as 
Lucia (Jan. 31, 1916) and sang there till 1920. 
After that time, she appeared chiefly in Italy and 
South America. In spite of a rather weak voice, 
she won success through perfect vocal technic, 
musical intelligence, and fascinating personal- 
ity. 

BAEEOVTS, David Prescott (1873- ). 

An American ethnologist, economist, and educa- 
tor, born in Chicago, 111. (see Vol. II). He be- 
came dean of the faculties of the University of 
California in 1913 and was president of the 
university, 1919-23. During the World War, he 
was a member of the Committee for the Relief of 
Belgium in charge of the food supply of Brussels 
in 1916 and was major and lieutenant colonel 
of cavalry in the Army (1917-18). He was 
on active duty in the Philippine Islands and 
Siberia, 1917-19. In 1925 he became brigadier 
general and in 1926 major general of the 
79th Infantry Brigade of tlie California Na- 
tional Guard. For his war work. Dr. Barrows 
was decorated by the Governments of France, 
Belgium, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Japan and Po- 
land. He was a member of the hoard of direc- 
tors of the California State School for Deaf 
and Blind (1912-17), a member of the Cali- 
fornia State Commission on Rural Credit and 
Colonization (1915-17), and became director of 
the East Bay Public TJtility Commission of the 
State in 1924. Pomona (5ollege conferred on 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1914, and the Uni- 
versity of California did so in 1919. He puh- 
lishcd A Decade of American Government in the 
Philippines in 1915, and in 1924 a revised edi- 
tion of A History of the Philippines (1st ed., 
1903; 2d. ed., 1912). In 1928 Dr. Barrows made 
a six months’ tour of Latin-America as visiting 
professor of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 

BAEEYMOEE, Ethel (Mbs. Russell Gris- 
wold Colt) (1879- ). A leading American 

actress, horn in Philadelphia (see Vol. II). 
Some of her recent performances have been in 
The Lady of the Gamelias (1917); The Off- 
chance (1918); Belinda (1918); DSclassie 
(1919), in which she scored a great success; 
Clair de Lune (1921) ; Rose (1922) ; Ro- 

meo and. Juliet (1922) ; The Laughing Lady 
(1923); A Royal Fandango (1923); The Sec- 
ond Mrs. Tanqueray (1924) ; JJcfniet and The 
Merchant of Venice (with Walter Bfampden, 
1925), and The Oonstcmt Wife (1926-27).^ She 
also toured in several of Barriers comedies. 

BABEYKOEE, John (18&2~ - )- An 

.^erican actor and member of a noted theat- 
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rical family. He made his d4but as Max in 
Magda in Chicago in 1903 and in the following 
December he appeared on the New York stage in 
Glad of It. He next played in London (1905) 
in The Dictator and later in Australia, in the 
company of William Collier. Since his d4but, 
Barrymore has not missed appearing on either 
the American or the English stage each year. 
He first attracted serious attention in Justice 
and scored a great success as co-star with his 
brother Lionel in The Jest (1919), but it was in 
Richard III (1920) and Hamlet (1922) that his 
art ripened and his reputation became assured. 
Among other productions in which he has ap- 
peared are A Stubborn Cinderella, Are You a 
Masonf, The Fortune Hunter, and Peter Ihbet- 
son. He has also appeared as leading man in 
moving pictures, some of his productions being 
The Dictator, H early a King, The Red “Widou), 
The Lost Bridegroom, On the Quiet, The Test of 
Honor, The Sea Beast, Beau Brummel, Don 
Juan, The Beloved Rogue, and When a Man 
Loves. 

BABBYhIOBB, Lionel (1878- ). An 

American actor, brother of Ethel and John 
Barrymore, who made his d4but in The Rivals 
with his grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, in 1893, 
He appeared with her also in The Road to Ruin. 
He played in Squire Kate (1896), Cumberland 
’61 (1897), and in several plays with Nance 
O’NeiPs company. He was two seasons with his 
uncle, John Drew. Among other plays in which 
he has acted are Barriers Pantaloon (1906)5 
Peter Ihbetson (1917) / The Copperhead (1918) ; 
The Jest (1919), all of which were noteworthy 
successes, especially the last named; in the title 
rOle of Macbeth (1921) ; The Claw (1922), and 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh (1923). He has also ap- 
peared as leading man in many screen successes. 

BABTHOLOaC^, bar't6a6'ma', (Paul) Al- 
BERT (1848-1928). A French painter and sculp- 
tor (see VoL. II), who became an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy in 1921. His 
later sculptures were in commemoration of the 
authors and dramatists who died in the World 
War : in honor of Reymond the aviator at Mont- 
hrison; “Le Monument k Paris, 1914-18,” Place 
du Carrousel; “Le monument aux avocats,” Pal- 
ais de Justice, and “1874, Embrasse Tep^e de 
1918,” at Cognac. He was also the designer of 
the Croix de Guerre of the French government, 

BABTHOIT, bfir'tdD', Louis (1862- ). A 

French senator, statesman, and man of letters 
(see VoL. n), who was Minister without port- 
folio in the Painlev4 cabinet (1917). After the 
Armistice he was instrumental in practically all 
the governmental overturns in France. He was 
Minister of War in the Briand cabinet (1921- 
22), Minister of Justice in the Poincar4 govern- 
ment (1922-24), and chairman of the Repara- 
tion Commission (1924-26). In 1926 he again 
became Minister of Justice in the Poincard 
cabinet. He represented France at the Genoa 
Conference of 1922. In 1918, M. Barthou was 
elected to the French Academy, doubtless on the 
strength of his Life of Mirabcau (1913). Other 
works include Lamartine Orateur (1914), which 
M. Barthou considered his masterpiece; Sur les 
routes du droit (1917); Lettres & un jeune 
Frangais (1918) ; La Bataille du Marne (1919) ; 
Lee amours d’un pobte (1920), and Le gindral 
Hugo, the father of Victor Hugo (1926). 

BABTLETT, Frederic Clay (1873- ). 

An American painter, born in Chicago. He was 
educated at private schools in America and 


studied art at Munich with Gysis and at Paris 
with Collin, Aman-Jean, and VTiistler. His 
work includes murals and paintings at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the Chicago University Club, 
and the Council Chamber of the Chicago City 
Hall, a landscape, “Roman Afternoon,” at Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsburgh, and “Blue Blinds,” 
“Evening White,” “Canton Street,” murals at 
the Burnham Library of the Art Institute in 
Chicago. Mr. Bartlett is a member of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. He re- 
ceived a silver medal from the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion in 1904 and a silver medal from the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1915, 

BABTLETT, Frederick Orin (1876- ). 

An American writer of popular fiction, born at 
Haverhill, Mass., and educated in the public 
schools, at Proctor Academy (Andover N. H.), 
and at Harvard University. He was a reporter 
on the Boston Record (1900-02) and on the Bos- 
ton Herald (1902-06). He is the author of 
many realistic novels and short stories of varied 
character, tales of adventure, and stories for 
young people, in which he shows unusual skill 
in handling a plot and in character drawing. 
His most successful novel was The Wall Street 
Girl (Boston, 1916; New York, 1918). Other 
works include Mistress Dorothy (1901); Joan 
of the Alley ( 1905 ) ; The Web of the Golden 
Spider (1909); The Forest Castaways (1911); 
The Lady of the Lane (1912) ; Joan and Com- 
pany (1919); Out of the Night (1923). Under 
the pen name “William Carleton,” he published 
One Way Out (1911) ; New Lives for Old 
(1913); The Red Geranium (1915). One Year 
of Pierrot was published anonymously in 1917. 

BABTLETT, Paul Wayland (1865-1925). 
An American sculptor (see VoL. II). His most 
ambitious work, the pediment group for the 
House of Representatives (Washington), was 
completed in 1916. It is composed of 12 colos- 
sal figures representing “Democracy Protecting 
Genius,” conceived as typical examples of Ameri- 
can laborers. Amoi^ his latest and most im- 
portant works was “ft,triotism,” a colossal stone 
statue at Duluth, Minn. Bartlett was elected to 
the National Academy in 1917- He lived 
abroad and died in Paris, and he expressed 
the French tradition in much of his work. 

BABTLETT, Robert Abram (1875- ). 

An American explorer, born at Brigus, N. F. 
(see VoL. II), In 1915 he returned from the 
Arctic, after having lost touch with the world 
for many months and after his vessel, the Kar- 
luk, part of the Canadian government’s Arctic 
expedition of 1913-14, had been crushed in the 
ice. He commanded the third Crocker Land re- 
lief expedition to north Greenland, returning in 
1917. In the same year, he was appointed ma- 
rine superintendent of the United States Army 
Transport Service at New York. In 1920 he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant commander 
in the United States Naval Reserve Force. Cap- 
tain Bartlett was sent in 1925 by the National 
Geographic Society to locate bases for aircraft 
in northwest Alaska and on the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean, and also to study the tides and 
currents in that region and to dredge for flora 
and fauna. He headed expeditions to North 
Greenland and Ellesmere Land in 1926, to Fox 
Basin and the West Shores of Baffin Land in 
1927, and to Siberia in 1928. He received nu- 
merous honors from foreign and American geo- 
graphic societies; they included the Hubbard 
Gold Medal of the National Geographic Society 
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(1909); the Kane Medal of the Philadelphia 
Geographic Society (1910) ; the gold medal of 
the Harvard Travelers’ Club (1915); the Back 
Grant of the Royal Geographic Society (1918), 
in recognition of his work in the Canadian ex- 
pedition to wdiich reference has been made, and 
the gold medal of the American Geographic So- 
ciety. In 1920 Bowdoin College conferred on 
Captain Bartlett an honorary M.A. He pub- 
lished The Last Voyage of the Karluh (1916) 
and The Log of “Boh** Bartlett^ an autobiogra- 
phy (1928). 

BABTLBY, Nalbro (1888- ). An Amer- 

ican writer, born at Buffalo, N. Y., and educated 
at the public high school of that city. She first 
wrote as a reporter on the Buffalo Morning Ex- 
press (1907-09) and in the latter year went to 
New York City as a “free lance” writer. She 
acquired a large following in the popular publi- 
cations to which she contributes frequently. In- 
cluded among her works are Paradise Auction 
(1917), Bargain True (1918), A Womayi*8 Wo- 
man (1918), Gorgeous Girl (1919), Careless 
Daughters (1919), Gray Angels (1920), Fair to 
Middling (1921), Up and Coming (1922), Judd 
and Judd (1923), Bread and Jam (1924), 
Pattycake Princess (1925), and Morning Thun- 
der (1926). 

BABT6b, BfiLA (1881- ). A Hunga- 

rian composer, born at Nagy Sz4nt Miklos. 
After studying with Kerseh and Erkel, he fin- 
ished his musical education at the Landesmu- 
sikakademie in Pesth, where he has been profes- 
sor of piano since 1006. As a composer, he 
exhibits strong futuristic tendencies. He wrote 
an opera, Miter Blauharts Burg (Pesth, 1918) ; 
a ballet, Der Wunderhare Bring (1919); two 
dance pantomimes, Der Holggeschnitgte Bring 
(1922) and The Miraculous Mandarin (1927); 
a symphonic poem, Kossuth; two rhapsodies for 
piano and orchestra; Two Portraits for orches- 
tra; several suites for orchestra; a piano quin- 
tet and a string quartet, and pieces for the piano. 
Fie has edited piano works of Haydn and Mo- 
zart and published a collection of several hun- 
dred Hungarian, Slovakian, and Rumanian folk- 
songs. In 1927-28 he made a successful tour of 
the United States, appearing as pianist in his 
own compositions. 

BABTON, Bruce (1886- ). An Ameri- 

can editor and writer on everyday ethics, bom 
at Robbins, Tenn., and educated at Amherst Col- 
lege. Tie was managing editor of the Chicago 
Borne Berald ( 1 907-09 ) and of The Housekeeper 
(1910-11); later he became assistant sales 
manager for P. F. Collier & Son (1912-14), 
editor of Every Week (1914-18), and president 
of Barton, Durstine & Osborn, an advertising 
firm of New York. Besides contributing to mag- 
azines, he is the author of The Besurreoiion of 
a Boul (1912) ; A Personal Letter to the Kaiser 
(1916) ; More Power to You (1917); The Mak- 
ing of George Groton (1917) ; What Shall it 
Profit a Man? (1919) ; IPs a Good Old World 
(1920); Unknown (1921); The Man Kohody 
Knows (1925) ; The Book Kohody Knows 
(1926), and What Can a Man Believe f (1927). 

BABTON, Georoe (1866- ). An Ameri- 

can author and newspaperman, horn in Phila- 
delphia, where he began newspaper work with the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (1887) and the Evening 
Bulletin^ He returned to the former as an edi- 
torial writer after having been secretary 
to. the collector of customs at Philadelphia, 
1898-1913. He has contributed over 200 short 


detective stories to popular magazines and is the 
author of many stories for boys. Some of his 
recent books are Bell Haven Eleven (1915), A 
Young Knight of Columbus (1916), The World*s 
Greatest Military Spies and Secret Serrice 
Age^its (1917), The Mystery of the Red Flame 
(1918), The Pembroke Mason Affair (1920), 
Little Journeys Around Old Philadelphia 
(1925), and Famous Detective Mysteries (1926). 

BABTON, George Aaron (1859- ). An 

American educator and Orientalist born at East 
Farnham, province of Quebec, Canada (see VoL. 
II). He was ordained in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in 1919. In 1921 he became pro- 
fessor of New Testament literature and lan- 
guage in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School, Philadelphia, and in 1922 he resigned as 
professor of Biblical literature and Semitic lan- 
guages at Bryn Mawr College to became profes- 
sor of Semitic languages at the University of 
Pennsylvania. His later published works were 
The Origin and Development of Babylonian 
Writing (1913); Sumerian Business and Ad- 
ministrative Documents from the Earliest Times 
to the Dynasty of Agade (1915) ; Archcsology 
and the Bible (1916, 5th ed., 1927); Religions 
of the World (1917, 2d. ed., 1919); Miscellan- 
eous Babylonian Inscriptions, Part I, Sumerian 
Religious Texts (1018) ; The Religion of Israel 
(1918); Jesus of Nagareth, a Biography 
(1022); The Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and 
Akkad (1928); Hittite Studies No. I (1928); 
and Studies in, New Testament Christianity 
(1928). 

BABTON, William Eleazab (1861- ). 

An American clergyman and author (see Yol. 
II). The Advance, of which Dr. Barton was 
editor-in-chief, having been merged with the 
Congregationalist, of Boston, in 1917, Dr. Barton 
became corresponding editor of the Congre- 
gaiionalist. He was moderator of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, 1921-23. 
In 1924 he retired from his ministry at Oak 
Park, 111. In 1927 he was a delegate to the 
World Conference on Faith and Order at Lau- 
sanne. For many years, Dr. Barton has devoted 
much time to research in the biography of 
Abraham Lincoln and 'has written several 
authoritative works on that subject. His later 
works include The Law of Congregational Usage 
(1915) ; Congregational Creeds and Covenants 
(1917) ; The Parables of Safed the Sage (1917) ; 
The Soul of Abraham Ldncoln (1919) ; Abraham 
Lincoln and His Books (1920); The Paiemity 
of Abraham Lincoln (1920) ; The Life of Clara 
Barton (1921); Life of Lincoln (1925); The 
True Story of Linooln*s Letter to Mrs. Bixhy 
(1926); The Great Good Man (1927); The 
Womem Lincoln Loved (1927) ; Abraham Lincoln 
and Walt Whitman (1928); Father of His 
Country (1928) ; and Lineage of Lincoln (1929). 

BABTSCH, Paul (1871- ). A zolilogist 

born at Tuntschendorf, Germany, and educated 
at the University of Iowa. On his graduation 
in 3896, he became associated with the United 
States National Museum, continuing in positions 
of increased responsibility until in 1921 he be- 
came curator of the division of mollusks, hel- 
minths, and cerals. He became director of the 
histological and physiological labratories in the 
Medical department of Howard University 
(1901- ) and associate editor of The Osprey 

,(1960r- ). His researches published in the 

journals of learned societies and government bul- 
letins, have been mainly with the mollusks, par- 
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tieularly in experimental breeding of terrestrial 
forms. He was a member of several commissions 
and expeditions sent out by the U. S. Bureau of 
fisheries, by the National Museum, and by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. During the 
World War, he furnished a poison-gas detector 
to the Chemical Warfare Service of the U. S. 
Army, 

BABTJCH, Bernard Mannes (1870- ). 

An American financier (see VoL. II). He was 
a member of the President’s conference for capi- 
tal and labor ( 1919 ) , and a member of the Presi- 
dent’s agricultural conference (1922). For his 
services as an adviser on economies and adminis- 
trator in the World War, he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal from President Wilson, 
and decorations from Belgium, France, and Italy. 
He received the degree of LL.D. from Williams 
College in 1923 and from the University of 
South Carolina in 1925. He was the donor of 
funds for the International Institute of Politics 
held annually at Williamstown, Mass. He is 
the author of many pamphlets, public addresses, 
etc., on agricultural and economic subjects, and 
in 1920 published a volume. The Making of Eco- 
nomic and Reparation Sections of, the Reace 
Treat!/, 

BASEBAIiL. The question as to whether 
baseball is really America’s national game is 
arousing more and more discussion each year. 
Professional baseball undoubtedly maintains its 
hold upon those who satisfy their love of sports 
by watching others get the exercise. The im- 
mense gate receipts in the major and minor 
professional leagues attest the loyalty of dev- 
otees. For four years in succession (1923-26), 
world receipts passed the $1,000,000 mark, while 
the total attendance at these games has twice 
(1923-1926) surpassed 300,000. The town hoy, 
too, apparently is just as eager as ever to get 
into action with ball, bat, and glove when the 
season rolls around. Nevertheless, the directors 
of the destinies of professional baseball are giv- 
ing indications of worriment. The amazing 
growth in popularity of golf, the lure of the 
automobile on week ends and holidays, and other 
diversions are surely having an effect on 
the national pastime. Then, too, there is no 
doubt that college baseball is losing ground. 
The attendance at the important college games 
in recent years has been falling off rapidly. In 
an endeavor to remedy this condition, some of 
the Eastern American colleges have organized 
themselves into leagues with a championship 
trophy as the goal. Football, rowing, basketball, 
and hockey all appear to appeal to the college 
men more than baseball. 

The New York American League club, 
familiarly known as the ‘‘Yankees,” captnred the 
world championship both in 1927 and 1928, the 
Pittsburgh Nationals and the St. Louis Nation- 
als being their respective opponents, A re- 
markable feature of these two Yankee triumphs 
was that both were gained by four straight 
victories. 

George Herman Ruth, popularly known as 
“Babe” Ruth, accomplished in 1927 what experts 
declared never could come to pass. This mighty 
batsman knocked out 60 home runs during the 
regular season of 154 games, thus excelling his 
own mark of 59, set in 1921. 

A list of the pennant-winning clubs for the 
four years ending with 1928 follows: National 
League — 1925, Pittsburgh; 1926, St. Louis; 
1927, Pittsburgh; 1028, St. Louis. American 


League — 1925, Washington; 1926, New York; 
1927, New York; 1928, New York. 

Aside from the United States, the countries 
in which baseball flourishes are Cuba, Mexico, 
and Japan. College baseball in Japan is making 
much progress, the leading universities having 
secured the services of coaches from the United 
States. 

B ASHFORD, Ernest Francis (1873-1923). 
A British physician born at Bowden, England, 
who became one of the first exclusive cancer 
students. He was educated at the University 
of Edinburgh where he gained many scholar- 
ships, including the M’Cosh Graduate Scholar- 
ship for study and research in the medical 
schools of Europe. After two years abroad, he 
returned to Edinburgh as assistant to the pro- 
fessor of materia medica. He initiated the mod- 
ern experimental study of cancer, placing the 
biological and statistical data on a comparative 
basis. He was made honorary president of the 
first International Cancer Congress, held at 
Heidelberg in 1906. He gave lecture courses 
on cancer at the University of Birmingham in 
1911 and in New York City in 1912. In addition 
to his cancer articles, he wrote many papers on 
drug action, immunity, biochemistry, wound 
healing, etc. 

BASKERVILLE, Charles (1870-1922). An 
American chemist, born at Deer Brook, Miss., 
and educated at the universities of Mississippi 
and Virginia, Vanderbilt, and North Carolina. 
After a term as professor of chemistry at the 
University of North Carolina, he became pro- 
fessor of chemistiy and director of the chemical 
laboratory of the College of the City of New York 
in 1904, holding this position until his death. 
In studying rare earths, he discovered the chemi- 
cal elements carolinium and berzelium. Other 
problems of industrial chemistry upon which he 
undertook productive research were the refining 
and hydrogenation of vegetable oils, the rein- 
forcing of metals, and the recovery of used paper 
stocks. In 1912 he received the Longstreth 
Prize from the Franklin Institute. He was the 
author of nearly 200 papers, 8 books and 16 pa- 
tents in the field of applied chemistry. 

basketball. This indoor sport is rapidly 
assuming top rating in the American college 
world, its chief handicap being the lack of seat- 
ing accommodations for the ever increasing 
number of spectators attracted by the more im- 
portant games. Basketball has outgrown the 
gymnasium and even the armories in the larger 
cities are proving inadequate to house the dev- 
otees of this pastime. The construction of the 
Palestra, seating 14,000 persons, by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1927 was the first 
move taken by the larger institutions of the 
Eastern States to meet the emergency. 

Professional basketball also is making head- 
way with the formation of the American League, 
an organization taking in several Eastern and 
mid-Western cities. The game flourishes, too, 
among various religious organizations such as 
the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and Knights of Co- 
lumbus. Church leagues as well are playing 
through ambitious schedules each season. Oddly 
enough, basketball has so far made little progress 
in European countries. 

BASRA. See Mesopotamia, 
bass, Charles Cassedt (1875- ). An 

American physician, born at Carley, Miss. He 
studied medticine at Tulane University (1899) 
and practiced at Columbia, Miss., 1899-1904. 
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After 1903 lie devoted himself to the study of 
bacteriology. He has done much original in- 
vestigation in diseases caused by intestinal 
parasites of man, notably hookworm, malaria, 
pellagra, etc. In recognition of his work in 
malaria, etc., he received gold medals from the 
Medical Association of the State of Mississippi, 
the Southern Medical Association, the American 
Medical Association, the Orleans Parish (La.) 
Medical Society, and the National Institute of 
Social Sciences. He is the author of Tlookicorm 
Disease, with G. Dock (1909) ; Alveolodental 
Pyorrh(ra (1915) and Practical Clinical Labora- 
tory Diagnosis (1917), both with F. M. Johns. 

BASSETT, John Spencer (1867-1928). An 
American historian, born at Tarhoro, N. C. (see 
VoL. II). From 1919 until his death, he was 
secretary of the American Historical Association. 
His later works included: The Plain ^tory of 
American History (1015) ; Our War With Ger- 
many (1919); Selections from the Federalist 
(1921) and The League of Nations; a Chapter in 
World Politics, published in 1928, shortly after 
his death. Professor Bassett also edited, among 
other works, Correspondence of George Bancroft 
and Jared Sparks (1917) and The Correspond- 
ence of Andrew Jackson (6 vols., 1925). 

BASSLEB, Ray Smith (1878- . ). An 

American palceontologist, bom at Philadelphia 
and educated at the University of Cincinnati. 
In 1901 he became connected with the United 
States National Museum, in which since 1911 
he has been curator of paljeontolo^. Since 
1904 he has been assistant professor and pro- 
fessor of geology at George Washington Uni- 
versity. With Ferdinand Canu, he published 
three quarto volumes of the Cenozoic Bryozoa of 
North America and made these early forms of 
life available for stratigraphic and economic 
purposes. In 1910 he became secretary of the 
PalfiBontoloffical Society of America. 

BASTIlf, Edson Sunderland (1878- ). 

An American geologist and educator, horn at 
Chicago, 111., and educated at Michigan and Chi- 
cago universities (1902 and 1903). From 1904 
to 1916, he was connected with the United States 
Geological Survey, making investigations in 
Maine and the \\estern States, and in 1916-17 
he was engaged in the investigation of copper 
properties in Chile. From 1917 until 1919, he 
served the Government of the United States in 
accumulating information concerning mineral re- 
sources, and from 1919 to 1920, he was chief of 
the division of mineral resources of the United 
States Geological Survey, Since 1920 he has 
been professor of economic geology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and since 1922 also chairman 
of the department of geology. He is the author 
of numerous government reports and of articles 
in geological and mining journals. 

BASU'TOLANB. A British native protec- 
torate in Soutli Africa under the control of 
the British Colonial Office, administered by a 
resident commissioner under the direction of the 
high commissioner for South Africa. It has an 
area of 11,716 squai^e miles. The census of, 1921 
showed a native population of 495,937; 1603 
Europeans, 172 Asiatics, 1069 colored. Maseru, 
the capital, had 1890 natives and 399 Europeans, 
The increase in the European population over 
19U-'21 was inconsiderable because of prohibi- 
tions on white settlements. Education advanced 
steadily under missionary administration, in 
1926 there being 531 natiyq iachoojs with 44,252 
pupils. The exports of Basutoland, which is iu 


the South African Customs Union, amounted to 
£696,050 in 1926 and imports to £065,014. 
Leading exports are grain, cattle, wool, mohair. 
Leading imports are blankets, ploughs, clothing, 
iron, and tinware. The district supports its own 
administration, deriving its funds mainly from 
a native poll tax and customs. An income tax 
in 1926-27 brought in £10,784. Revenues in 
1013-14 W’ere £161,417 and expenditures, £203,- 
461; in 1920-27 these were £274,404 and £272,- 
627. The native Basutos continued orderly 
during and after the World War and many saw 
service in France and Africa in labor contin- 
gents. To the question of anne-\ation by the 
Union of South Africa, however, they are con- 
stant! v opposed. 

BATAILLE, (F£lix) Henri (1872-1922). 
A French playwright, one of the foremost figures 
of the French stage during the decade 1914-24, 
born at Mimes, and educated at the Lyc4es 
Henri IV and Janson de Sailly at Paris. His 
first play. La Belle au hois dormant, w-as brought 
out in 1*894, and his first great success came with 
the publication of Uaman Colihri in 1904. 
Though the plot was rather repelling, Maman 
Colihri triumphed by the sheer charm of Ba- 
taille’s art and the inanner in w-hich he idealized 
his heroine. La Marche nuptiale (1905) was 
regarded by many as the best of his earlier 
works. A *new side of his talent was displayed 
in UAmasone (1916), inspired by the World 
War, treating of the struggle between the mate- 
rial and the spiritual. There is in Bataille’s 
plays the reflection of a distinct individual tem- 
perament. In addition to the works mentioned, 
Battille’s publications include La Lipreuse 
(1896), a tragedy; Ton Bang and L’Enckante- 
ment (1900) ; Poliohe (1906) ; Les Flambeaux 
(1912); La Phalhne (1913) ; Notre Image, and 
Les Sccurs d^ Amour (1919) ; UEomme d la Rose 
(1920); La Tendresse (1921); La Possession 
(1922), and La Chair Humaine (1922). He 
also wrote verse: La Chamhre Blanche (1896) ; 
La Divine Tragidie (1916), and La Quadrature 
de V Amour (1920), Consult Henri Baiaille, by 
£. Gaubert (1008), and by P. Blancbart (1922). 

BATES^ Henry Moore (1869- ). An 

American lawyer and educator born at Chicago 
and educated at the University of Michigan 
(1890) and the law school of Northwestern Uni- 
versity (1892). After practicing law in Chi- 
cago, 1892-1903, he became Tappan professor of 
law at the University of Michigan and was made 
dean of the law school there in 1910. In 1917- 
18 he was professor of law at the Harvard Law 
School after which he returned to his former 
post at the University of Michigan. In 1921 
he was appointed a commissioner on uniform 
State laws. He was president of the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools (1012-13), a 
member of the executive committee of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Criminal Law (1911-14), and 
president of the Order of the Coif (1913-16). 
He received the degree of LL.D. from Kalama- 
zoo College in 1925. 

BATES, Lindon Wallace (1858-1924) . An 
American civil engineer (see Vol, II). He was 
chairman of the engineering committee of the 
Submarine Defense Association in 1917. 

BATES COLLEGE. A non-sectanan institu- 
tion for the higher education of men and women 
at Lewiston, Me., founded in 1864. Prom 1914 
to 1928, the student body increased from 450 to 
6l5 (ifi th4 autumn session) ,, with an additional 
enrollment of '229 in the summer session; the 
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faculty increased from 33 to 50; and the endow- 
ment from $800,000 to $1,800,000. The library 
in 1928 contained 55,732 volumes. During this 
period Bates College claimed unique records in 
the fields of education, in that 40 per cent of 
its more than 2000 living alumni were engaged 
in teaching in 1923-24, and that it had provided 
more than twice as many high-school principals 
in New England as any other college; while in 
debating, it was the first American college to 
send a team to England, and the first to debate 
an English university in the United States, — 
from which beginnings grew a new institution 
of international debating. In 1927-28, a Bates 
team, which was sent around the world, met 
representative teams at some 25 leading univer- 
sities of New Zealand, Australia, South Africa, 
and Great Britain. A new department of in- 
struction, that of music, with Prof. Seldon T. 
Crafts at the head, was installed in 1925, and 
courses in appreciation and history of music 
were offered, besides supervision of all college 
musical activities ; a new system of honors 
courses for superior students was adopted by 
the faculty in the following year, and further 
developed and improved in subsequent years. 
In 1925 a new indoor athletic building for men 
and women students, a $150,000 gift from 
William Bingham, 2d, of Bethel, Me., was 
started; in 1926 a chemical laboratory and a 
physical education plant were constructed; in 
the year 1926-27 the laboratory and Libhey 
Forum underwent alterations to provide addi- 
tional recitation facilities, and the year 1927 
saw further renovations, providing for more 
classrooms and offices. For 55 years, Bates had 
but two presidents. The third president, Clif- 
ton Daggett Gray, Ph.D., LL.D,, assumed office 
in May, 1920, following the death of George Col- 
by Bates, D.D. 

BATESON, William (1861-1926). An Eng- 
lish zoologist, born at Whitby and educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was Silli- 
man Lecturer at Yale University (1907); pro- 
fessor of biology at Cambridge University (1908- 
09 ) ; Fullerton professor of physiology in the 
Royal Institution (1912-14) and president of 
the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science (1914). In 1910 he became dirctor of 
the John Innes Horticultural Institution, and in 
1922 a trustee of the British Muspum. As the 
guest of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, he delivered the principal 
address at the meeting held in Toronto in De- 
cember, 1921. His most important earlier re- 
searches dealt with various phases of the theory 
of evolution; the moat important of the results 
appeared as Materials for the Study of Variation 
(1894). After 1900, he was prominently identi- 
fied with the Alendelian study of genetics and 
was regarded as the leading English authority 
on this subject, maintaining in opposition to the 
biometricians that only through the Mendelian 
technique could accurate results in heredity be 
obtained. Besides numerous shorter papers, he 
published MendeVs Theory of Heredity (1902), 
Problems in Genetics (1915), and MendeVs Prin- 
ciples of Heredity (1920), In 1928 his widow, 
Beatrice Bateson, published William Bateson, 
F,R.8. "Naturalist: his Essays and Addresses; 
together unfh a short account of his life. 

BATTALION. See Armies and Abmt Ob- 

GANIZATION. 

BATTISTI, Cbsare (1875-1916). An Ital- 
ian author and patriot, born at Trent, Austria, 


and educated at Vienna, Gratz, and Florence. 
He devoted himself to geograjdiical science and 
particularly the history of the Trentino, and was 
at one time a member of the Austrian upper 
house. When Socialism made its appearance 
in Italy, he became an enthusiastic supporter, 
and edited, with Mussolini as an assistant, 
the Socialist daily, II Popolo, working for the 
autonomy of the Trentino, tlie cessation of Aus- 
trian interference, and subsequently the inter- 
vention of Italy against Austria. For his views 
he was many times imprisoned by Austrian 
authorities. In 1915 he entered the Italian 
army and in July, 1910, while commanding a 
company of the Vicenza Battalion, was wounded 
at Monte Cor no, and subsequently died. He 
wrote II Trentino, Saggio di Oeografia, Fisica e 
d*Antropogeografia; Termini Geografici Racolti 
nel Trentino, among others. 

‘ BATTLE CRUISER. See Vessel, Naval. 

BATTLESHIP. See Vessel, Naval; Elec- 
TSic Ship Propulsion. 

BATTLES OF THE FRONTIER. See 
World War. 

BAUCH, Bruno (1877- ). A German 

philosopher and Kantian scholar, born in Schles- 
wig and educated at the universities of Frei- 
burg, Strassburg, and Heidelberg. He studied 
mathematics, natural science, and philosophy 
and became associated with the neo-Kantiaii 
group of Hermann Cohen. His first work, Qliick- 
seligkeit und PersQnlichkeit in dev Kriiischen 
Ethik, earned him a reputation in philosophical 
circles. On the occasion of the Kantian anni 
versary, he published Luther und Kant in 1904, 
and shortly afterward wrote a volume on Schil 
ler. Among his other woiks are a philosophical 
biography of Kant and Fichte und Unsere Zeii 
(1920). Contrary to the tendency before the 
World War, Professor Bauch presents Fichte as 
a champion of republican ideals and opposed to 
military Pan-Germanism. His recent works in- 
clude Jena und die Philosophic des deutschen 
Idealismus (1922) Wahrheit, Wert, und Wirk- 
lichkeit (1923), Has Naturgesetsf (1924), FichU 
und der deutsche Staafsgedanke (1925), Die 
Idee (1926) and Der Geist von Potsdam und 
Weimar (1926.) 

BAUER, L(ouis) A(gricola) (1865- ). 

An American magnetician, born in Cincinnati, 
Ohio (see Vol. II). He was Halley lecturer on 
terrestrial magnetism at Oxford University in 
1913, a member of the National Research Coun- 
cil in 1917, and chairman of the committee on 
navigation and nautical instruments of the 
Council of National Defense, 1917-18. He w^as 
United States delegate to several international 
meetings of scientists, and has held office and 
membership in numerous foreign and American 
associations. In 1905 he received the Charles 
Lagrange Prize of the Royal Society of Sciences, 
Letters, and Arts of Belgium, and in 1913 the 
George Neumayer Gold Medal in Berlin. The 
University of Cincinnati (1013) and Brown 
University (1914) made him an honorary Doc- 
tor of Science. He has written many articles 
for the scientific press on terrestrial magnetism, 
physics and kindred electricity and kindred sub- 
jects. 

BAUER, Otto (1881- ). An Austrian 

Socialist politician. He was a member of the 
faculty of jurisprudence at the University of 
Vienna, where he devoted himself to the study 
of economics. After being held a prisoner of 
war in Russia (1915-17), he returned to 
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Vienna and in November, 1918, after the revolu- 
tion, he became an influential leader of his party, 
bent on the union of German Austria with Ger- 
many. He retired from oflice in 1919 but subse- 
quently was recognized as a power in the Con- 
stitutent National Assembly and in the National 
Parliament (National rat). His ivorks include 
Die ’Nationalitdtenfrage und die Sozialdemokra- 
He (Vienna, 1907); Die Russische Revolution 
ttnd das Europaische Proletariat (1917) ; and 
Bolschewismus Oder Sozialdemokraiiet (1920). 

BATTMANN, ^jmile (1885- ). A French 

Catholic novelist and critic whose work shows 
the influence of Bourget and Claudel. His novel, 
Joh le predesiini, which shared the Prix Balzac 
in 1922, was mystical in spirit, like his much 
discussed Vlmmole (1909). His other works 
include hes grandes formes de la musique. 
Voeuvre de Camille Saint-Saens (1905); La 
fosse auoo lions (1911); Trois Villes saintes 
(1912) ; La paias du septieme jour, short sketch- 
es (1918); Le fer sur VencUne (1920); L*An- 
neau d^or, Des grands mystiques (1924) ; Baint 
Paul (1025); Le signe sur les mains (1926), 
and Mon frhre le Dominioain (1927). Consult 
I dees et Portraits by Louis Bertrand (1927). 

BAITMER, Geetrtjd (1873- ). A philol- 

ogist, teacher, lecturer, and active worker in the 
woman’s movement of Germany. She was bom 
in Berlin, where she studied at the university. 
She is the author of some philological works, Die 
Sossiale Idee und die Welianschauungen des 
"Neunzehnten Jahrhunderis and HandJ)uch der 
Frauenfrage (in collaboration with Helene 
Lange). She edited Die Eilfe and Die Frau, 
w'as elected member of the Diet (1918), and be- 
came councilor in the Cabinet of the Interior. 

BAXTMaARTEN, boum'gflr-tdn, Otto (1858- 
). A German theologian who was born at 
Munich, and educated at the universities^ of 
Strasbourg, Osttingen, Heidelberg, and Ztlrich. 
He was editor of Evangelische Freiheit and of 
the Monastsschrift fiir kirctliche Praxis, pub- 
lished Evangelisch-Soziale Zeitfragen, and wrote, 
among other works, Religioses und kirchliohes 
Lehen in England, Politik und Moral, Carlyle 
und Goethe. 

BATTXITB, boks'it. In 1927 the United 
States produced 320,940 long tons of bauxite, 
valued at $1,988,780. Bauxite is the most im- 
ortant ore-mineral of aluminium, and is also 
eing used to an increasing degree in the chemi- 
cal and abrasives industries, as well as in the 
production of aluminous cements. In 1914 the 
United States output of bauxite was 219,318 
long tons valued at $1,569, 194. In 1918 domes- 
tic production exceeded 600,000 long tons, where- 
as in 1920 and in 1923, it was in excess of 500,000 
long tons. The 1923 output of 522,690 long tons 
was an increase of more than 72 per cent in 
quantity, and 56 per cent in value, over the 
domestic production in 1922. However, the 
1927 production figures represent a decrease of 
18 per cent in quantity and in value from the 
1926 output. Arkansas continued to hold first 
place as a producing State in 1927 with an out- 
put of 303,830 long tons as against 371,570 long 
tons produced in 1926 and 493,880 long tons, in 
1923. No bauxite was produced in Alabama 
during 1924, 1925, or 1926; in 1927 some baux- 
ite was produced in the Eufaula district of Bar- 
bour County, Alabama. Domestic bauxite 
brought from $5. to $6.50 a long ton in 1927, 
^e average for the Arkansas output being $6.23 
per long ton, for Alabama, $6.06, and for Georgia, 


$5.46. These figures are believed to represent 
production costs very closely as the greater part 
of the domestic bauxite is produced by the same 
interests that own the consuming plants. 

Imported bauxite, particularly from South 
America, increased in importance to domestic 
consumers and increased in volume and value 
from 119,202 long tons, valued at $593,882 in 
1923 to 356,580 long tons valued at $1,572,236 
in 1927. Other sources of supply during this 
period were Dalmatia and France. A laige ])n>- 
portion of the bauxite imported from British 
and Dutch Guiana entered the United States 
through ports on the Gulf of Mexico and w'as 
used in the production of aluminium metal, and 
a smaller proportion was shipped to North At- 
lantic ports for utilization in the chemical and 
abrasives industries. Because of the extent, 
quality, and low production costs of the deposits 
in these South American countiies, their bauxite 
has taken the place of the domestic product ex- 
cept in cases where domestic exploitation is par- 
ticularly favorable. 

E.xports of bauxite and bauxite concentrates 
increased from 78,500 long tons valued at $3,- 
380,486 in 1923, to 121,858 long tons valued at 
$7,800,491 in 1927, the largest gain taking place 
in 1926 and 1927 in response to increased de- 
mands of the Canadian and Norwegian plants 
of the Aluminium Company of America. 


BAUXITE PRODUCED AND CONSUMED IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1923 AND IN 1927 


Aecordinff to JJ, 8. Bureau of Mines 
[In long tons.] 


Tear 

Domestic 

Production 

Imports 

Exports 

Apparent 

Consumption 

1923 

522,690 

119,020 

356,560 

78,560 

663,150 

1927 

320,940 

121,858 

555,662 


DOMESTIC BAUXITE CONSUMED BY UNITED 
STATES INDUSTRIES IN 1923 AND IN 1927 


According to U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
[In long tons.] 

Abrasives Alumina 

Tear Aluminium Chemicals and Cement Total 
Refactories 

1923 380,518 68,872 73,300 . . 522,690 

1927 186,490 62,410 71,950 90 320,940 


BAVA'RIA. During the World War, the 
well-known Bavarian particularistic tendencies 
were kept in check by a steadfast loyalty to the 
Empire, in spite of the fact that the enemies of 
Germany attempted to use these aspirations to- 
ward breaking the unity of the Empire. Upon 
assuming the office of German chancellor in No- 
vember, 1917, Count Hertling was succeeded as 
Bavarian prime minister by von Dandl. The 
latter’s offer of electorial reform, advanced in 
the Diet in October, 1918, came too late in the 
face of the German crisis. The November revo- 
lution of 1918 resulted in the deposition of the 
dynasty and the proclamation of the Republic. 
On November 8, the Soldiers’ and Workers’ 
Council in Munich elected the radical Socialist, 
Kurt Eisner, Prime Minister. Eisner wished 
to swing Bavaria far to the left and acceded^ to 
the urgent request for elections to the Bavarian 
Constituent Assembly only after he had provided 
in advance through ordinance for the establish- 
ment of a powerful Socialist government. The 
elections of Jan. 9, 1919, resulted in the follow- 
ing party divisions in the Assembly: Bavarian 
People’s Party (successor of the Bavarian Cath- 
olic Centre) 66, Socialists 62, Democrats 25, 
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German People’s Party and German National 
Party 9, Farmers’ League 15. On February 21, 
the date of the convocation of the Assembly, 
Kurt Eisner was assassinated by a former army 
officer and, in consequence, a period of disorder 
and lawlessness ensued in which the official So- 
cialist Party and the provinces were at odds with 
the Munich Soviets who attempted to usurp all 
power. After much conflict a new ministry was 
formed by the Socialist, Hoffmann, and, in view 
of the threatening situation in the capital, the 
Government and the Assembly "were transferred 
to Bamberg in Northern Bavaria. Meanwhile, 
the Munich revolutionary councils set up a So- 
viet rei)ublie wdiich was ruthlessly suppressed. 

With the overthrow of the Soviets and the re- 
turn of the Hoffmann government to Munich, the 
slow but steady process of reaction in Bavaria 
began. At the time of the Knapp Putsch (March, 
1020), the reactionary movement had progressed 
to a point where the "Socialist government could 
be replaced by a bourgeois coalition under von 
Kalir, consisting of the Bavarian People’s Party, 
the Democrats, and the Farmers* League. The 
elections for the Diet on June 6, 1020, showed a 
further swing to the right. Thereupon, von 
Kahr reorganized his cabinet so as to include 
men more fully in sympathy with his own re- 
actionary views. During 1921 the existence in 
Bavaria of secret military organizations in vio- 
lation of the Versailles Treaty led to a serious 
dispute between the Berlin and Munich govern- 
ments, as a result of which von Kahr resigned 
on Sept. 12, 1921, and w’as succeeded by Count 
von Lerchenfeld. The new premier represented 
a more liberal viewpoint and reached subse- 
quently a satisfactory agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of the Reich. This turn toward moder- 
ation, however, was the result merely of pressure 
from without and had little effect on Bavarian 
reaction, which continued to grow daily in 
strength. The Lerchenfeld government found 
too little support in the country to cope with the 
secret military societies and the solid nationalist 
organization against treaty-enforcement and de- 
mocracy. Moreover, Bavaria became a haven 
for all the extreme monarchist elements in Ger- 
many and henceforth all nationist opposition to 
the Republic had its headquarters in Munich. 

In consequence of the activities of the Bavarian 
reactionaries, in 1922 the Reich came into con- 
flict with the Allies. Count von Lerchenfeld, 
whose liberal tendencies lacked the support of 
the majority of the Bavarian people, was forced 
to resign early in November of the same year 
and a strongly monarchist government was 
formed by von Knilling with a programme of 
opposition to the fulfillment of the Peace Treaty. 
Under the influence of the reparation policy of 
the Allies and particularly of the developments 
in the Ruhr, Bavarian reaction and nationalism 
blazed forth in 1923 into a violent flame. The 
National Socialists with a programme of ex- 
treme nationalism and anti-Semitism sought re- 
fuge in Bavaria and under the leadership of 
Adolf Hitler formed activist organizations with- 
out interference from the Bavarian goverment. 
On Sept. 26, 1923, the Knilling ministry sus- 
pended civil law and appointed von Kahr General 
State Commissioner with the powers of a dic- 
tator. Kahr and his lieutenant, General von 
Lossow, the commander of the Bavarian Reichs- 
wehr, took a stand against the laws and decrees 
of the Reich, especially against the 'Tjaw for the 
Defense of the Republic,” A tense situation be- 


tween Bavaria and the Reich resulted therefrom, 
■which on the part of Bavaria took the form of 
direct refusal to recognize the authority of the 
Berlin government. Only the utmost caution 
and considerable sacrifice of principle on the 
art of the central government prevented open 
ostilities between the Reich and the recalci- 
trant state. To make matters even more compli- 
cated, the National Socialists under Ludendorff 
and Hitler executed on Nov. 8, 1918, their ludi- 
crous “Beer Hall” Putsch. Kahr and Lossow, 
who at first had taken part in the affair but 
later claimed that they had been forced into such 
action by threats, suppressed the movement on 
the following day by military force and arrested 
the ringleaders. This procedure, however, by no 
means met with the approval of Nationalist Ba- 
varia and, in consequence of his stand in the af- 
fair, Kalir’s position in the Diet was considerably 
■weakened. Hence, Kahr and Lossow resigned in 
February, 1924, and the full conduct of the gov- 
ernment was again taken over by the Knilling 
ministry. During the following month, the far- 
cical trial of the perpetrators of the “Beer Hall” 
Putsch gave the world a fair view of the 
strength of Nationalism in Bavaria. 

On Aug. 14, 1919, Bavaria adopted a new con- 
stitution, which conformed with the provisions 
of the constitution of the Reich. According to 
this document, the supreme power lay with the 
people. The executive power was vested in a 
ministry taken as a whole and the legislative 
power in a single-chamber diet, elected for four 
years by all Bavarian citizens, male or female, 
of 20 years of age, on the basis of one member 
for every 62,000 inhabitants. Provision was 
made for the application of the system of pro- 
portional representation and for equal, direct, 
and secret suffrage. Under the constitution of 
the Reich, Bavaria was shorn of its special mil- 
itary, financial, railroad, and postal privileges. 
See Germany. 

BAWDEN, WILLIAM Thomas (1875- ). 

An American educator, born at Oberlin, Ohio, 
and educated at Denison University, the Me- 
chanics Institute of Rochester N. Y., and Teach- 
ers College of Columbia University. After 
teaching in various schools, he was director of 
the Manual Training Department of the Illinois 
State Normal University (1903-10), assistant 
dean of tlie College of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (1910-12), specialist in in- 
dustrial education of the United States Bureau 
of Education (1914-19), and assistant to the 
commissioner (1919-23). He became associate 
superintendent of Schools* at Tulsa, Okla., in 1923 
and since 1909 has edited the Manual Training 
Magazine, later changed to the Industrial Edu- 
cation Magazine (Peoria, 111.). 

BAX, Arnold (E. Trevor) (1883- ). A 

British composer, born in London. From 1900 
to 1905 he studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music 'w^ith Tobias Matthay (piano) and Fred- 
erick Corder (composition). He has written 
Festwal Overture; the symphonic poems Into 
the Twilight, In the Fairy Hills, Christmas Eve 
on the Mountains, The Garden of Fand, No- 
vember Woods, In Memoriam, and Tintagel; 
choral works with orchestra, Fatherland and 
Enchanted Summer; a Symphony in E flat min- 
or; chamber music, piano pieces, and songs. 

BAYES^ Gilbert (1872- ). An English 

sculptor, born in London. He received the gold 
medal and a traveling scholarship from the 
Royal Academy in 1899. Examples of his work 
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were purchased by the Dresden Xational Museum 
the following year, and by the Koyal Academy, 
with the Chantrey Bequest, in 1910, and were 
added to permanent collections iu Preston in 
1920, Liverpool in 1921, and Dunedin in 1920. 
Besides his portrait figures, which include that 
of King George V, Bayes designed decorative 
pieces, often with a horse as the motif. Among 
these are the bronze equestrian statues of War 
and Peace at the National Art Gallery in Sydney. 
He won honorable mention at the Paris InteV- 
national Exhibition in 1900, and a diplome 
d’honneur and gold medal at the international 
exhibition of decorative art at Paris in 1925. 
See Sculpture. 

BAYLISS, Sir William Maddock (1860- 
1924). A British physiologist, born at Wednes- 
bury, Staffordshire, and educated at Oxford and 
the University of London. He was appointed 
professor of general physiology in the University 
of London and, with Harden, edited the Biochem- 
ical Journal, He delivered the Herter Lectures 
at the New York Academy of Medicine in 1922. 
His principal writings are The Principles of 
General Physiology (1915); Nature of Enayme 
Action ( 1908 ) ; Physiology of Food and Econ- 
omy of Diet (1917) ; Intravenous Injection and 
Wound Shook (1918) ; Introduction to General 
Physiology (1919); The Vaso-motor System 
(1923), and Interfacial Forces and Phenomena 
wi Physiology (1923). 

BAYREUTH EESTIVAL. See Music, un- 
der Festivals, 

BAYS, Alfred William (1876- ). An 

American lawyer, born at Vermont, 111., and 
educated at Knox College and the School of Law 
of Northwestern University. He was appointed 
lecturer at the university in 1905 and was ad- 
vanced progressively until he became professor 
of law in 1912; at" the same time he continued 
his general practice in Chicago. He is author 
and compiler of the American Commercial Law 
Series t 9 vols. (1911-12; 2d ed., 1920-22), Cases 
on Commercial Laio (1914; 2d ed., 1923), Busi- 
ness Law (1919; 2d ed., 1925). 

BAZIN, ba'zaN', Ben^: (FRAirgois) (1853- 
). A French Catholic novelist and man of 
letters (see VoL. III). Les Nouveaux OherU 
(1919) treating of the patriotism of the Alsa- 
tians, handled in a simple manner, was regarded 
as a masterpiece. His other works include 
Mimoires d*une vieille fillej LAhandonnS 
(1914); B4cits du temps de la guerre (1915); 
La closerie de Champdolent (1917) ; Le mariage 
de Mile, Gimel; La 'bam'ihre; Eistoire de vingt- 
quatre sonnet tes; Ferdinand Jacques Hervi Baa- 
in (1921); Charles de Foucauld, explordteur 
(1921; tr. 1923) ; II itait quatre petits enfants, 
for children (1923) ; Le conte du triolet 
(1924); Pay sages et pays dAnjou (1926); 
B alius le Lo)'rain (1926), and Fils de ViglisCt a 
history of the Roman Catholic Church (1927). 
Consult Reni Basin^ by Charles Baussan (1924). 

BEAL, Alvin Casey (1872-1928). An Amer- 
ican floriculturist, born at Mt. Vernon, 111., and 
educated at Illinois and Cornell universities. 
From 1900 to 1908, he was instructor of flori- 
culture at the University of Illinois, and from 
1913 to 1928, professor of floriculture at Cornell. 
He was a member of many floricultural societies 
and wrote numerous research bulletins and arti- 
cles. In his later years, he specialized in the 
development of gladioli and in 1927 wrote The 
Gladiolus, a standard work of its culture. 
BEAL, Gifford Reynolds (1879- ). An 


American painter, born in New York, who 
studied with Clia.se, Du^Iurid, and Ranger. He 
was elected an Acadeniioiaii iu 1914 and he 
took prizes at the Academy in 1910, 1913, and 
1919. In 1913 he took a medal at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago and at the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, D. C., and in 1915 he wa.^ awarded 
a gold medal at the Panama-Pacific Interna tiorial 
Exposition at San Francisco. Among his many 
awards is included the gold modal of the Na- 
tional Arts Club (1918 and 1025). Real is 
a versatile colorist. His subjects are taken 
from many fields and moods. His circus pic- 
tures had "a peculiar reclame. Of another genre 
are his garden scenes, peopled with ladies in 
crinolines and dandies of long ago. Later pic- 
tures show gain in organization. His best 
known work includes “Mayfair’* and “The Al- 
bany Boat,” in the Metropolitan Museum (New 
York), and “A Puff of Smoke,” in the Art In- 
stitute (Chicago). He is represented also in 
the Sj’racuse, San Francisco, and Detroit mu- 
seums. 

BEARD, Charles Austin (1874- ). A 

prominent American historian and publicist (see 
VoL. III). After 1914, Mr. Beard’s work as- 
sumed increasing importance. His insistence 
on the part played by economics in the develop- 
ment of America’s institutions was recognized 
by American scholars as* a major contribution to 
historical thought. He projected an ambitious 
study of the interrelations between politics and 
economics in American life, with The Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitutio7i (1913) and 
a continuance of its story in The Economic 
Origins of Jeffersonian Democracy (1915). 
These works not only received the commendation 
of scholars but also tvere read widely, for Mr. 
Beard’s stylistic talents are considerable. These 
factors enhanced the popularity of his other 
works; his Contemporary American History 
(1914) and The History of the United States 
(1921), are used as general texts by schools 
throughout the country. In 1917 he gained 
prominence by his stand for academic free 
speech; his resignation from Columbia Univer- 
sity was a protest against the dismissal of two 
of his colleagues. His interest in contemporary 
social and educational problems then led him 
to affiliate himself with me Bureau of Municipal 
Research (New York) and later with the New 
School for Social Research. He wrote prolifl- 
cally on many historical and allied themes, his 
works including the excellent Economic Basis 
of Politics (1922), Gross Currents in Europe To- 
day (1922), Admijiistration and Politics of 
Tokyo (1923), and The American Party Battle 
(1928), besides several textbooks for schools. 
With his wife, Mary Ritter Beard (q.v.), he 
wrote The Rise of American Civilisation (1927), 
one of the outstanding books of its decade. He 
was editor of Whither Mankind: A Panorama 
of Modem Civilisation (1928). 

BEARD, Mary Ritter (Mrs. Charles A.) 
(1876- ). An American writer and suf- 

frage leader, born at Indianapolis and educated 
at DePauw and Columbia universities. She 
was editor of The Woman Voter until 1912, a 
member of the executive committee of the Con- 
gressional Union for Woman Suffrage, and 
former vice chairman for Manhattan of the 
Woman Suffrage Party of New York. She is the 
author of several excellent historical surveys, 
American Citizenship, with her husband (1913), 
Wom&nfs Work m Municipalities ( 1915 ), A Short 
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History of the American Labor Movement (1920), 
a useful and readable summary; and, in collabo- 
ration with her husband, History of the United 
States (1921) and The Rise of American Civili- 
sation (1927). 

BEAU ISLAND. A desolate arctic island 
at 74® 30' North Lat. and 19® East Long, about 
200 miles off Norw'ay, which officially took pos- 
session of it Aug. 14, 1925. Its economic value 
lies in the coal mines. This coal, which has 
coking properties, supplements Spitzbergen coal 
in the industries of Norway. The population is 
largely seasonal, ranging from 260 in the sum- 
mer of 1923 to 82 in the winter of 1923-24. See 
Spxtzbshgen. 

BEATTY^ be'ti, David Beattt, Fibst Eael 
OF (1871- ). A British admiral born in 

County Wexford, Ireland. He entered the navy 
in 1884, served with the Nile flotilla in 1896, 
participated in the advance on Peking in 1900, 
acted as aide-de-camp to Edward VII in 1908 
and as naval secretary to tlie First Lord of the 
Admiralty in 1912, when he was made comman- 
der of the First Battle Cruiser Squadron. The 
outbreak of the World War gave him the oppor- 
tunity for independent command. He distin- 
guished himself in the naval battles of Heligo- 
land Bight (Aug. 28, 1914), Dogger Bank (Jan. 
24, 1915), and Jutland. (May 31, 1916), vrhere 
his direction of the battle cruisers was charac- 
terized by spirit and enterprise. In December, 
1916, he was raised to the post of commander-in- 
chief of the Grand Fleet, in succession to Sir 
John Jellicoe. In 1919 he received a peerage, 
the Order of Merit, and was made First Sea 
Lord, a position which he held until 1927. 
Then he became Privy Councillor. He married, 
in 1901, Ethel Field, the daughter of an Ameri- 
can, Marshall Field. 

BEATTY, Edward Wentworth (1877- ). 

A president of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, born at Thorold, Ont,, and educated 
at Upper Canada College, the Model School of 
Toronto, Harboard Collegiate Institution (To- 
lonto), Toronto University, and Osgoode Hall 
Law School. After reading law in a Toronto 
office, he was called to the Ontario Bar in 1901, 
and in the same year was appointed assistant in 
the law department of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. He became assistant solicitor in 1905, 
general solicitor in 1910, general counsel in 1913, 
vice president in 1915, King’s counsel for On- 
tario in 1915, King’s counsel for the Dominion 
in the same year, and director of the company 
in 1916. He was constituted a member of the 
executive committee in 1916 and was elected 
president in 1918. He was chancellor of Queens 
University, Kingston, Ont., (1919-23) and has 
been chancellor of McGill University, Montreal, 
since 1921. 

BEAUX, Cecelia (1863- ). An Ameri- 

can painter (see Vol. III). She won the Saltus 
Medal from the National Academy of Design in 
1914; medal of honor from the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition (1915) ; the Proctor 
Portrait Prize from the National Academy of 
Design (1915) ; the National Arts Club Prize of 
the N. A. Women Painters Society (1917) ; and 
the Logan Medal from the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1921. She is represented in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of New York, the Boston Art 
Museum, and the Art Institute of Chicago. 

BEAUX-ARTS, b6'zar% INSTITUTE OF. 
DESIGN. This institute was organized in 1916 
by members of the Society of Beaux- Arts Archi- 


tects who had formerly attended the ficole des 
Beaux Arts of Paris. It was formed in order 
to carry on the educational work which had de- 
veloped from the original social club of the 
Society of Beaux-Arts Architects. The main 
courses were in architecture, but this was sup- 
plemented by important courses in sculpture, 
mural painting, and interior decoration. The 
institute now serves as a clearing house for ad- 
vanced architectural design in the majority of 
big architectural schools in the United States, 
from California to New York, and its number of 
pupils has increased from about 1100 in 1914 
to 2077 in 1928. Building, 304 East 44th 
Street; Director, Whitney Warren, 16 East 47th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

BEAVEErBROOK, Rt. Hon. William Max- 
well Aitken, First Baron op (1879- ). 

A British politician and owner of the London 
Daily Express and its associated newspapers, 
who was born in New Brunswick, Canada, and 
educated at the public school there. A firm 
believer in the British Empire, after amassing 
a fortune in the cement business, he went to 
England in 1910 and entered Parliament as a 
Unionist, being knighted in the next year, and 
raised to the peerage in 1916. In that year, he 
was the official representative of the Canadian 
government at the front, then he was in con- 
trol of the Canadian War Records (1917), and 
in 1918 he entered the cabinet as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and Minister of Infor- 
mation. Through his personal influence, that 
of his press, and the power of his large fortune, 
he played a leading part in political events dur- 
ing the World War and post-war period. He 
wrote Canada in Flanders (2 vols, 1916-1917), 
Success ( 1921 ) , Politicians and the Press 
(1925), and Politicians and the War (1928). 

BEAZLEY, Charles Raymond (1868- ). 

An English geographer and historian (see Vol. 
IH). In 1918 he made another visit to America 
to lecture on the British armies in France. 
Beazley was elected an honorary vice president 
of the Royal Historical Society, a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and a Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. His later works are 
"Notebook of Mediaeval History (1917); History 
of Russia, with colleagues (1918) ; and Nine- 
teenth Century Europe (1922). 

BEOHTEREV, Vladimir (1857-1927). A 
Russian neurologist and psychologist, born in 
the Wjatka Province of Russia, and educated at 
the Petersburg Medico-Chirurgical Akademie 
(M.D., 1878). He discovered “Bechterev’s nu- 
cleus” (of the anterior auditory root) and his 
experiments in the conditional reflexes in dogs 
furnished an approach to the doctrine of hu- 
man behaviorism. Before the World War, he 
was professor of neurology and psychiatry in 
the universities of Kasan and St. Petersburg. 
Afterward, he devoted himself largely to the Le- 
ningrad Brain Pantheon. Some of his most im- 
portant hooks are Les voies de conduction du 
cerveau et de la moelle (1900) ; Die Personlich- 
keit (1906); Psyche und Leben (1908); Les 
fonctions nerveuses (1910), and Objective Psy- 
chologic Oder Reflexologie (1913). His most 
important work after the War was Allgemeine 
Orundlagen der Reflexologie des Menschen 
(1926). 

BECHUANAILAND, be-chwa'na»-land. A 
British native protectorate in South Africa 
under control of the British Colonial Office, ad- 
ministered by a resident commissioner under the 
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direction of the high commissioner for South 
Africa. It has an area of 275,000 square miles 
and a population (census of 1921) of 152,983 of 
whom 1743 were Europeans. The most impor- 
tant city is Serowe; population, 20,000. The 
native peoples are a pastoral folk for the most 
part, and export cattle and skins to South Afri- 
can markets, notably Kimberley, Johannesburg, 
and Mafeking. The mines of the Tati District 
produced gold and silver valued at £ 1C, 020 in 
1926-27. Administrative costs consistently in- 
creased, expenditures in 1913-14 being £66,749, 
and in 1926-27, £108,578. The revenue in the 
same year was £131,551. The protectorate be- 
longs to the South African Customs Union and 
no figures for local trade are kept. There are 
10 schools for Europeans and 81 for natives 
(1926-27). 

BECK, Emil G. (1866- ). An American 

surgeon, born in Bohemia, and educated in 
Prague and at the University of Illinois (M. D., 
1896). About 1908 he reported favorable re- 
sults from the use of a bismuth paste in the 
treatment of tuberculous sinuses and in 1910 
published a monograph Bismuth Paste in 
Chronic Suppurations, which aroused much in- 
terest. The use of the paste made possible X-ray 
photographs of sinuses as bismuth is a contrast 
substance. .Much debate arose as to the exist- 
ence and nature of poisoning from absorption of 
the paste, which sometimes developed. 

BECK, James Montgomery (1861- ). An 

American lawyer and author, born at Philadel- 
phia and educated at Moravian College. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1884. He was 
United States Attorney for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania (1896-1900), assistant attor- 
ney general of the United States (1900-03), and 
member of the law firms of Shearman & Ster- 
ling, New York (1913-17), and of Beck, Craw- 
ford & Harris, New York (1917-21), In ad- 
dition, he has held the position of trustee and 
bank director, aud in 1921-25 was solicitor 
general of the United States. He was a member 
of the 70th Congress, representing the First 
District of Pennsylvania. He is the author of 
several works on international relations, with 
searching analyses of the problems of war and 
peace. The Evidence in the Case (1914) dis- 
cusses the question of responsibility for the 
World War, with a condemnation of Germany. 
The War and Humanity, with a foreword by 
Theodore Roosevelt (1916), is a brief for world 
cooperation. The Reckoning (1918) is a discus- 
sion of the moral aspects of the peace problem, 
and The Passing of the New Freedom (1920) is 
a satire on President Wilson. He is also au- 
thor of The League of Nations (1919) ; The Con- 
stitution of the United States, with a preface by 
the Earl of Balfour (1923), and The Vanishing 
Rights of the States (1926). 

BECKEK, Alfred Le Roy (1878- ). An 

American lawyer, born in Buffalo, N. Y.,_and 
educated at Harvard and Buffalo universities. 
He practiced law in Buffalo, 1902-14, and later 
became deputy attorney of the State of New 
York (1915-19). He attained a nation-wide 
reputation during the years 1917 to 1919 for 
his investigation and exposure of German plots 
and propaganda. In 1019 he resumed practice 
in New York City. He is known as a lecturer 
on Dutch history in New York. He is the 
author of Forged Checks and Drafts (1927). 

BECKEE, Carl Lotus (1873-. ). An 

American historian, born in Blackhawk County, 


Iowa, and educated at Wisconsin and Columbia 
universities. He taught histoiy successively at 
Pennsylvania State and Daitnniuth colleges and 
Kansas, Minnesota, and (‘oinell universities. 
He became professor of histoiy at Cornell in 
1917, In 1915 he was made a member of the 
board of editors of the Amej'tcan Historical Re- 
view. A student of Frederick J. Turner, he ac- 
quired much of his master's historical philoso- 
phy, technical skill, and literary style. His 
most successful works in this respect have been 
“Kansas’* in the Turner Essays (1910), Begin- 
nings of the American People (191.3), and The 
Eve of the Revolvtion (1918). The latter is 
easily one of the best of the Chronicles of Amer- 
ica series. His other works include America's 
War Aims and Peace Terms (1918) ; The United 
States, an Experiment in Democracy (1020) ; The 
Declaration of Independence — A Study in the 
History of Political Ideas (1922), and many 
monographs on the French Revolution, which is 
the theme of his principal seminar. 

BECKETT, Percy Gordon (1882- ). An 

American mining engineer, born in Quebec, Can- 
ada, and educated at Fettes College, Edinburgh, 
and at the School of Mines at Camborne, Corn- 
wall. He served as superintendent and engineer 
of several important mining corporations. 
From 1908 to 1912, he was engineer for Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., in Arizona, and was also the general 
manager of the Old Dominion Company at Globe, 
Ariz., from 1912-17. He became general man- 
ager and vice president of the Phelps, Dodge 
Corporation in Arizona in 1920. 

BECKHAM, J. Crepps Wicklifpe (1869- 
) . An American lawyer and ex-senator, 
born at Bardstown, Ky., and educated at the Cen- 
tral University of Kentucky. He was admitted 
to the Kentucky bar in 1893. In 1894 and 1896- 
98, he was a member of the Kentucky House of 
Representatives, and was Speaker in the latter* 
year. From 1900 to 1907, he was the governor 
of Kentucky. He was a member of the United 
States Senate, 1915-21, and a delegate-at-large 
and member of the Committee on Resolutions of 
the Democratic National Convention in 1904, 
1908, and 1912; he was delegate-at-large in 1916 
and 1920. 

BEDFORD-JOKES, Henry James O’Bkien. 
(John Wycliffe, pseud.) (1887- ). An 

author, born at Napanee, Ont., and educated jat 
Trinity College (Toronto). He collaborated in 
The Boys* Big-Qame series. The Boy Scouts of 
the Air series, and The Captain Becky series 
(1912). Besides contributions to magazines, he 
has written Gathered Verse (1916), UArle 
Croche Mission (1917), The Mesa Trail (1920), 
The Shadow (1922), Canada, 169o (1922), Son 
of Cincinnati (1925), Rodomont (1925), Black 
Bull (1927), and King*s Passport (1928). 

B^iBIER, Charles-Marie-Josepk (1864- 
). An eminent French scholar who was 
born in Paris and, after teaching in the faculties 
of Fribourg and Caen, succeeded Gaston Paris at 
the College de France (1903) as professor of 
mediaeval French language and literature. He 
was elected to the French Academy in 1920 and 
was a director of the Revue de France, 

As a scholar, he united minute scientific ac- 
curacy with sure literary insight as was shown 
in the introduction to his edition of the Lai de 
VOmbre (1890), Les Fabliaux (1893), and Les 
Ligendes Epiques, 4 vols. (1908-13). In the Lai 
de VOmbre, he opposed the mechanical German 
method of text constitution. The Ligendes 
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^piques was a Dionuniental work in wliieli he 
refuted the old theory of the origin of epic po- 
ems, His Tristan et Iseult (1900) was an adap- 
tation of the ancient story, based on all the ex- 
tant mediaeval versions in every language, and 
his Chanson de Roland (1922), with a commen- 
tary and glossary (1927), was a diminutive edi- 
tion of the oldest French masterpiece. 

The collating of these numerous texts was 
done with painstaking care. During the World 
War, Bedier abandoned his scholarly work and 
published several arraignments of Germany, of 
which U Effort Fran^ais is the best known. Be- 
sides numerous articles in periodicals, his work 
not mentioned above includes Colin Muset, a 
Latin thesis (1803); Etudes Critiques (1903); 
Thomas’s Roman de Tristan^ 2 vols. (1903*^05) ; 
Deuas Foemes de la Folie Tristan (1907) ; Chan- 
sons de Croisade (1909), and Histoire de la lit- 
tiraturc frangaise illustrie (2 vols, 1923-24). 
He wrote part of the Bistoire de la nation fran- 
gaise, edited by Gabriel Hanotaux. 

BEEBE, (Chables) William: (1877- ). 

An American ornithologist, explorer, and essay- 
ist (see VoL. III). He is the author of A 
Monograph of the Pheasants, an elaborate work 
in four volumes, the f rst of which appeared in 
1918 and the second in 1921, Galapagos: World's 
End (1924), Jungle Days (1925), The Arcturus 
Adventure (1925), Pheasant Jungles (1927), 
and Beneath Tropic Seas ( 1 928 ) . He also wrote 
essays founded on his observations in the tropics. 
Most of these appeared in the Atlantio Monthly. 

BEECHAM, Sib Thomas (1879- ). A 

British orchestral conductor, born in Liverpool. 
While pursuing regular academic studies, he was 
instructed in music by private teachers. In 
1899 he formed at Huy ton an amateur orchestra 
which he conducted for three years and which 
gave him sufficient practical experience to ac- 
^cept, in 1902, a post as conductor with Truman’s 
Opera Company. At the conclusion of the tour, 
he devoted an entire year to further serious 
study and then appeared, in 1905, as a full- 
fledged symphonic conductor with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. The following year, he founded 
the New Symphony Orchestra, which he con- 
ducted till 1908, when he formed the Beech am 
Symphony Orchestra. In 1910 he gave at Cov- 
ent Garden a season of grand opera, conducting 
personally an extensive repertoire and arousing 
great enthusiasm by the excellence of the per- 
formances, to which his own splendidly drilled 
orchestra largely contributed. This success in- 
duced him to continue his career as impresario 
until 1920, when he suddenly retired from all 
musical activity. He emerged from this volun- 
tary retirement just as suddenly in 1923, when 
he appeared as conductor of the Halle Orchestra 
in Manchester. During the season 1915-10, he 
was also conductor of the London Philharmonic 
Society. He was knighted in 1916. Among the 
important novelties which he introduced to Eng- 
land are E. Strauss’s Feuermot, Salome, Eleh- 
tra, Rosenkavalier, Ariadne auf Naxos, and 
Josefslegende; d’Albert’s Tiefland; Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Le Coq d'Or; Delius’s Romeo and 
Juliette in the Village; teroux’s Le Ghemineau; 
Holbrook’s Dylayi; Lehmann’s Everyman; Stan- 
ford’s The Critic; Borodin’s Prince Igor, Mus- 
sorgsky’s Boris Godunov and Chovantohina, etc. 
In all,^ he produced about 120 operas and ballets, 
of which one-half were either novelties or re- 
vivals. In 1928 he visited the United States, 
appearing with almost sensational success as 


guest conductor of several of the foremost sym- 
phony orchestras. 

BEE DISEASES. See Entomology, Eco- 
nomic. 

BEBE. See Live Stock. 

BEEHIVE COKE. See Coice. 

BEEB, Edwin (1876- ). An American 

surgeon, horn in New York and educated at 
Columbia University. He was a prolific writer 
on surgery of the male urinary organs and in 
1910 first described what was originally known 
as Beer’s method of treating tumors of the 
bladder by the high frequency current applied 
through the natural passages. His great success 
with this method led to its general adoption by 
genito-urinary surgeons. In recent years, he did 
pioneer work in minor surgery upon child pa- 
tients. He has also published many papers on 
abdominal surgery. 

BEER, George Louis (1872-1920). An 
American historian (see VoL. III). He served 
with distinction on the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace (1010), in control of Colonial 
affairs. On the formation of the League of 
Nations, he was made director of the mandatory 
section of the League’s secretariat. His un- 
timely death robbed the League of one of its 
most enlightened champions. Friends collected 
his important papers in 1923 under the title of 
African Questions at the Peace Conference. 
His studies of the British Colonial system in 
America w'erc awarded the first Loubat Prize in 
1913 as the best work published in the English 
language during the preceding five years on the 
history, geography, or archajology of America, 

BEER, Thomas (1889- ). An American 

writer, born at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and edu- 
cated at Yale and Columbia universities. He 
served in the World War (1917-18) and has 
contributed short stories to The Century, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Smart Set, etc. In 1022 he 
published The Fair Rewards; in 1923, Stephen 
Crane: A Study in American Letters, in 1924, 
Sa^idoval, a novel, in 1926, The Mauve Decade, 
and in 1928, Road to Heaven: a Romance of 
Morals. 

BEER'BOHM, Max (1872- ). A British 

author and caricaturist (see VoL. Ill), who 
lived in Rapallo, Italy. His later works include 
Savonarola: an ‘Elizabethan* play (1019) ; Seven 
Men (1919); And Even Now (1920); More 
(1922); A Defence of Cosmetics (1922); A 
Peep l7ifo the Past (1923); A Variety of 
Things (1928), and The Dreadful Dragon of Hay 
Hill (1928). He also published hooks of his 
caricatures: A Survey (1921) ; Rossetti and His 
Circle (1922); Things New and Old (1923), 
and Observations (1925). Consult Max Beer- 
bohm in Perspective, with a bibliography, by 
Bohun Lynch (1921) ; Peeps at the Mighty, by 
Patrick Braybrooke (1927), and The Artists of 
the JSOO's, by John Rothenstein (1928). 

BEETLE, JAPANESE. See Entomology, 
Economic. 

BEHAN, Richard Joseph (1879- ), An 

American surgeon, born at Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
educated in medicine at the university there. 
He is known for his extensive monograph Pain 
(1914), the most complete work ever written 
on the subject. In the second Balkan War he 
served as a surgeon at the Fourth Reserve Hos- 
pital in Serbia. He has been surgeon to various 
Pittsburgh hospitals and director of the cancer 
department of the Pittsburgh Skin and Cancer 
Foundation. 
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BEHAVIORISM. A scliool of psychological 
doctrine developed in recent years under the 
leadership of the American psychologist. Prof, 
John B. Watson. Its central idea is to regard 
psychology as a scientific study of behavior and 
to explain ]>ehavior as a system of responses to 
stimuli. The topic of behaviorism in 1024 oc- 
cupied the forefront of psychological polemic and 
had divided Anglo-American psychologists into 
two camps, the behaviorists and the anti- 
behaviorists. In the United States, the psychol- 
ogists styling themselves behaviorists were said 
to constitute a numerical majority, hut as there 
exist among them infinite variations of doctrine, 
ranging from Watson’s own statement in his 
Psychology from the Standpoint of a, BeharAor- 
ist (lOlOj to the mere use of certain behavior 
concepts, this is not as significant as it may 
seem. 

Behaviorism may be best understood as a 
somewhat impatient attempt to make psychol- 
ogy a science like other sciences regardless of 
the peculiar complexity of mental phenomena. 
It is a reaction against the slow methods of ex- 
perimental introspection developed by Wundt 
and Titchener. It is therefore a revolt in the di- 
rection of empiricism and objectivity. The 
method of behaviorism was evolved from animal 
psychology. In 1906 there was published in 
Paris a book by Kostylef on the present crisis 
in psychology^ *In it the author portrayed what 
he regarded as the theoretical breakdown of ex- 
perimental psychology, and showed that indi- 
vidual experimentation had outrun the capacity 
of the science for synthesis. The number of 
experimental papers accumulated in the United 
States alone defied any effort at integration. 

As a remedy for this disorganization, Kos- 
tylef held up the conditioned reflex theory de- 
veloped by the Russian physiologists, Pavlov and 
Bechterev — a theory which would transform psy- 
chologj' into an objective science. What was 
this conditioned reflex? When food is exposed 
to a dog, his mouth begins to salivate. This 
is called a reflex action. Now the same dog can 
be made to salivate when food is exposed and a 
gong rings at the same time. After the sound 
of the gong and the exposure of the food has been 
imposed upon tlie dog’s attention at repeated 
intervals, tlie food can be withdrawn altogether, 
and the salivation reflex will be induced by the 
sound of the gong alone. This conditioned re- 
flex will function only a short len^h of time — 
about a month, unless its association with the 
simple reflex is renewed. 

In this conditioned reflex and in the formation 
of new habit responses, Kostylef saw the hope 
of developing a completely objective psychology 
which would explain even the most complex 
human activities. In retrospect, we may say 
that we had here the essentials of the behavior- 
ist programme without the label of behaviorism. 
The behaviorist movement, however, did not 
crystallize until the work of Pavlov and Bech- 
terev was translated and made available in Eng- 
lish and German, and was combined with the 
already thriving animal psychology studied by 
Thorndike, Washburn, Jennings, and Watson. 
The behavior articles of Watson began to be 
published about 1913 and soon attracted a fol- 
lowing to the new point of view, as well as bit- 
ter criticism from the camp of the introspec- 
tionists. 

First and foremost, the- behaviorist viewpoint 
is a challenge to the traditional preoccupation 

7 


of psychology with consciousues.s. Historically, 
modern psychology develnjrcd out of the empir- 
ical movement in'philo^ojjhy — Locke’s que-st for 
the origin of ideas. The first fundamental 
theory of psychology was the association of ideas 
or sen.«!atioiIs. As the technique of physiologj’ 
was Tierfected, the association! st psychology w'as 
modified into a physiological psychology, with 
the hypothesis of psycho-physical jiarallelisiii as 
the theoretical bridge. Mental phenomena as in- 
trospectively reported were correlated with the 
physical or' physiological stimuli, and thus the 
progress of the science was made to depend on 
tw'o factors: the perfection and precision of 
laboratory apparatus and introspective training 
on the part of the observer. Introspection 
could never be made precise enough to compare 
with the mathematical delicacy of physical and 
physiological technique, and moreover, there was 
the additional difficulty of passing from con- 
scious taste to conscious action. 

On the other hand, biology apjiroached the 
study of animals and man ^precisely through 
the notion of individual action for the protec- 
tion of the organism, and it is from biology that 
the idea of instincts, or inherited modes of ac- 
tion, and reflexes, or acts automatically induced 
by stimuli, were developed and passed on to 
psychology. The difficulty here w’as just the re- 
verse, how to pass from acts to consciousness. 
The concept of the struggle for existence, wdth 
its ambiguous connotation of mechanism and 
conscious reflection, has often been made to serve 
as a connecting link between activity and 
thought. Around this concept has grown, the 
school of psychology known as functionalism — 
implying that psychic activity is a unified func- 
tion of the individual in his biological strug- 
gle. The best representative of this psychology 
in America was William Janies, who incidentally- 
derived his pragmatic philosophy largely out of 
the same motif. Where the structuralists sought 
microscopic precision through introspective an- 
alysis, the functionalists slurred over details for 
the benefit of a sweeping gesture. 

In animal psychology, treated elsewhere under 
that title, none of the problems of introspective 
analysis is present for the simple and sufficient 
reason that we cannot ask animals to introspect. 
The method of procedure is necessarily objective, 
being confined to a study of external behavior in 
correlation with the stimulus or situation set by 
the experimenter for the animal. However, if 
the observation is objective, the interpretation 
of results or, for that matter, the setting of the 
experiment, betrays a reference to the introspec- 
tive consciousness of the human individual. 

No experimenter can regard the animal as a 
dumb mechanism in spite of the fact that the 
response to stimulus is in many cases almost 
automatic. And the very existence of the con- 
ditioned reflex leads to problems almost as puz- 
zling as the association of ideas in man. But 
just as the early associationists took the as- 
sociation of ideas to be a mechanical affair, 
regulated by such conditions as contiguity, fre- 
quency, etc., so many of the animal psychol- 
ogists look upon the conditioned reflex as if it 
were an automatic mechanism. The discovery 
of “insight” in the animal as a means of meeting 
problems (see Aitzkal Pstoholoot) also prom- 
ises to offer serious difficulty to the hehavioriat. 

Under ordinary conditions, the adoption of the 
technique of animal psychologjy to explore the 
complexities of the human mind would be re- 
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garded as an attempt to explain the obscure 
by the more obscure. But the ground had al- 
ready been prepared for throwing out con- 
sciousness from human psychology. As one wit 
put it, after losing its soul, psychology was 
to lose its mind. In 1904 James led a polemic 
against the belief in the existence of conscious- 
ness as an entity. He was ready to grant a 
functional existence to it, but ^vould have noth- 
ing to do w'ith “the hypothesis of a trans- 
empirical reality.” Those who still cling to con- 
sciousness, he said, “are clinging to a mere echo, 
the faint rumor left behind by the disappearing 
*souP upon the air of philosophy. . . . The 
healthy thing for philosophy is to leave off 
grubbfng underground for what effects effectua- 
tion or makes action act.” 

Another influence which favored the^ rise of 
behaviorism was the pressure of American life 
in the direction of an empirical applied psychol- 
ogy* or a psychology of individual capacities. 
Here, too, biological functionalism was the im- 
plicit theoretical assumption, but the use of 
statistical methods prevented any grievous er- 
rors. In the case of behaviorism, the appeal 
presented is not that of the actuary, wdio pre- 
dicts future cases by comparison with the tabu- 
lated instances of the past: it is rather the 
appeal of system. FTuman activity is explained 
in a quasi-mechanical manner as the play of in- 
stincts, reflexes, habits. Sensation and percep- 
tion are abolished, and thought is reduced to 
Jhe status of an implicit language habit. Red, 
yellow, blue are no longer regarded as visual 
sensations or after images, but are responses to 
the respective physical stimuli. 

This oversimplification has been criticized by 
many psychologists who wish to remain behav- 
iorists. Thus, Prof. John Dewey wants to find 
room for value and purpose concepts, and the 
neo-realists who first welcomed the new psychol- 
ogy because it eliminated that “alien influx into 
nature,” consciousness, have found much diffi- 
culty in explaining purpose behavioristically. 
It must be admitted, however, that other sys- 
tems of psychology, including structuralism, 
have shared this difficulty of explaining moral 
ideas. 

The legitimacy of the behavioristic scheme has 
been attacked on strictly scientific grounds by 
Boring in his paper, Stimulus Error. “In in- 
trospective psychology,” he writes, “it has been 
customary to distinguish between attention to 
the stimulus and attention to the sensation or 
the subjective reaction produced by the stimulus.” 
The behaviorists, in common with the capacity 
psychologists, refuse to recognize the stimulus 
error (judgment about the stimulus instead of 
the sensation) and correlate all responses in the 
same column. Now it is possible, he holds, to 
demonstrate experimentally the existence of an 
equivocal correlation if the subjective disposi- 
tions are neglected. A more popular illustra- 
tion of the same argument can be cited in the 
difficulty of explaining hallucination in behav- 
ioristic terms. 

Outside of psychology, behaviorism has re- 
ceived support from pragmatism because of the 
similiarity of emphasis on action, and from neo- 
realism for its realistic empiricism. The ra- 
tionalists and idealists, however, regard behav- 
iorism as a simple variety of materialism. 
Their opinion is best represented by Lovejoy who 
raises the “Parado.x of the Thinking Behavior- 
ist.” See Instinct; Action; Consciousness 


AND THE Unconscious; Psychology, Genebal. 

Consult: B. Watson, “Psychology as the 

Behavior ist Sees It,” Psych. Rev. vol. xx 
(1013); Behavior (1914); Psychology from the 
Standpoint of a Behaviorist (1919). Roback’s 
Behaviorism and Psychology (1922) is a polemic 
against Behaviorism, and may be used as a guide 
to the discussions in the psj'chological period- 
icals. A textbook of psychology that is in 
sympathy with the behavioristic point of view 
is, J. F. Dashiell, Fundamentals of Objective 
Psychology, (1928). 

BEHRENS, ba'r^ns, Peter (1868- ). A 

German architect, born in Hamburg. He was 
honorary member of the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Vienna and the Prussian Academy of Arts, 
and in 1924 became piesident of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Munich. He was lecturer at the 
Arts and Crafts School in Vienna and the tech- 
nical high school in Dresden, Royal Bavarian 
building inspector and professor of" architecture. 
Among the buildings designed by him were the 
German Embassy at Leningrad, the St. Benno 
Column in Munich, a mausoleum in Regensburg, 
and the German Art Building at the exposition 
in Rome (1911). 

BEITH, bith, John Hay (1876- ). An 

English writer, under the pen-name of Ian Hay, 
He was educated at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. His books, written in a humorous vein, 
became widely popular. They include The Right 
Stuff (1908); A Man^s Man (1909); A Safety 
Match (1911); Happy^Oo-Lucky (1013). He 
served during the World War in the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders, rising to the rank 
of major. His book. The First Hundred Thou- 
sand (1915), was one of the most widely read 
volumes relating to the War. His later books in- 
clude The Willing Horse (1921), The Lucky 
Humber (1923), Paid, uith Thanks (1925), 
Half-a-Sovereign (1926), and The Poor Gentle- 
man (1028). A Damsel in Distress, a i)lay 
written with P. G. Wodehouse, appeared in 1928. 

BEKHER, Leander J. de (1872- ). An 

American editor, born in Kentucky. From 1897 
to 1919 he was identified with such various 
publications as GartePs Magazine, the Hew York 
Evening Post, and the Hew York Tribune. As 
the editorial correspondent of the Tribune 
(1919), he led the opposition to Mexican inter- 
vention. He was confidential assistant of the 
united States War Trade Board and in 1914 
was one of the founders and the first president 
of La Ligue des Pays Neutres. In 1927 lie 
organized an effort to restore the independence 
of Haiti and published Occupied Haiti. He be- 
came secretary of the Writers’ Publishing Com- 
pany in 1915 and president in 1921. His works 
include The Stokes Enoyclopcedia of Music and 
Musicians (1908, 1910, 1912), The Plot against 
Mesoico (1919), De BekkePs Music and Musi- 
cians (1924), and Wisdom and the Frail Lady 
(1920). He edited EoyPs Hew Practical Cyclo- 
pcedia (22d ed.). 

BEEKER, Paul (1882- ). A noted Ger- 

man musicologist, born in Berlin. He began his 
career as a violinist in the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, then was conductor in Aschaffenburg 
and GOrlitz, but in 1906 abandoned the artistic 
for a literary career, when he accepted the posi- 
tion as critic for the Berliner Ncuesie Haoh- 
richten. This post he exchanged for a similar 
one with the Berliner Allgem-eine Zeitumg, in 
1909, remaining there until 1911. Prom then 
until 1925, he lived in Frankfoi't as critic of the 
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Frankfurter Zeitung exerting great influence as 
a cliampion of the modernistic composers. In 

1925 lie was appointed intendant of the theatre 
in Kassel. Since 1027 he has filled the same po- 
sition in Wiesbaden. Of his numerous publica- 
tions, the 11101 e important are Bcethoicn (1911; 
many editions; English transl., 192G), Das 
deutsche Musiklchen: Tersuch einer sodologis- 
chen Musikhetrachtung (1916), Die Sgmphonien 
Gustav Mahlers (1021), Richard Wagner: Das 
Lehen im Werke (1024), Von den yaturreichen 
des Klauges: Versuch einer Phdnomenologie der 
Musik (1924), Materials Grundlagen dcr Musik 
(192G), Musikgeschichte als Gesehichte der mns- 
ikalisclien Formicandliingen (1926), Organische 
und mechamsche Musik (1027). 

BELASCO, David (1859- ). An Ameri- 

can playwright and manager (see VoL. III). 
As firm a believer in old conventions now as 
ever, Belasco has lengthened his career with such 
popular successes as Polly with a Past (1917), 
Tiger Rose (1917), Daddies (1018), Tiger! 
Tiger! (1018), The Gold Diggers (1919), De^ 
hurau (1020) and Kiki (1922). An extrav- 
agantly costly revival of The Merchant of Venice 
(1923) roused a stormy critical discussion, 
Mrs. Fiske came under his direction in Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary (1923). He presented K 
H. Sothern in Accused (1925) and in What 
Xever Dies (1926); and Lenore Ulric as “Lulu 
Belle*’ (1926). 

BELFAST. The capital of Northern Ireland. 
The population of Belfast County Borough in 

1926 was 415,007. The city is admirably situ- 
ated on either bank of the. River Lagan at the 
head of Belfast Lough. Being of modern growth, 
it has reaped the advantage of a broad outlook 
on town planning denied to places which have 
grown piecemeal throughout the centuries. 
Local administration is vested in a corporation 
which is responsible for roads, public health, 
rating, housing, lighting, etc. The new Parlia- 
ment Building of the Government of Northern 
Ireland has been constructed at Stormont in the 
eastern suburbs of Belfast. It is built of Port- 
land stone with a plinth of Irish granite and 
commands a glorious vista of the counties of 
Antrim and Down. Approacli is by a broad 
avenue which rises gradually for three quarters 
of a mile and culminates in a flight of steps 90 
feet wide. A new museum, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by the Duke of York in July, 
1924, is under construction, the first section hav- 
ing been completed in 1928 at a cost of approxi- 
mately £100,000. Since 1023 several public 
elementary schools have been erected in Belfast, 
the old Town Hall in Victoria Street being re- 
conditioned as the headquarters of the Educa- 
tion Department. Important waterworks con- 
struction includes a new storage reservoir 
w^hich has been built in “Silent Valley” in the 
Mourne Mountains, so as to supply additional 
water to Belfast. Locks and weirs have been 
built across the tidal waters of the River Lagan 
above the mouth of the River Blackstaff, with 
spacious boulevards a.long their banks, the cost 
of the entire project being estimated at approxi- 
mately £340,000. Linen manufacture and ship- 
building arc the principal industries of Belfast. 
The former provides employment for approxi- 
mately 110,000 persons. The value of linens 
exported from the United Kingdom during 1927 
was £9,800,798, practically the whole of w'hich 
came from Northern Ireland. The Belfast ship- 
yards employ approximately 20,000 persons and 


possess an output capacity exceeding 250,000 tons 
a year. Tlie total area f»f the harbor amounts to 
approximately GOO acres of land and lOOU acres 
of water and* the total quayage to about 27,000 
lineal feet. Amongst the natural advantages 
which Belfast has over iiio.st otlier ports is the 
smallness of its tidal range which at its inaxi- 
mum is only OV 2 feet. This has rendered dock 
gates unnecessary, and consequently vessels can 
])roceed direct to and from their berths at all 
times, thus obviating the tedious delays which 
arise at ports where vessels have to wait for 
high w^ater in order to dock. The quays which 
afford berths for vessels drawing up to 30 feet 
at low w'ater have a total extent of nearly 0 
miles. 

BELGIAN CONGO. See Congo, Belgian; 
Copper. 

BELGIUM. A kingdom of western Europe, 
bordering on the North Sea, bet'ween France and 
the Netherlands. Belgium has an area of 11,- 
755 square miles, with a population of 7,031,844 
on Dec. 31, 1027, giving an average density of 
675 persons to the square mile; the greatest of 
any whole nation, though portions of other 
countries may be more thickly populated. In 
spite of war losses, the ])opulation of Belgium 
(exclusive of the small territories annexed by 
tlie Treaty of Versailles) decreased by only 22,- 
431 between 1010 and 1020, and was after that 
increasing at the rate of about 60,000 per year. 
The country is highly industrialized with 1,- 

600.000 engaged in industrial pursuits and an 
agricultural population of 1,200,000 of whom 

800.000 are actually engaged in agricultural 
work. The principal city and capital, Brussels, 
on Dec. 31, 1027, had a population of 783,123. 
The chief port, Antwerp, had 421,088 people, 
while Li^ge and Ghent possessed a population 
of 108,823 and 163,207, respectively. Between 
1910 and 1920, the last two years for which com- 
plete census figures are available, the number of 
persons speaking only French increased from 
2,833.334 to 2,855,835 the number speaking only 
Flemish fell from 3,220,662 to 3,187,073, and 
those speaking only German, from 31,415 to 
16,877. Before the War, immigrants entering 
Belgium each year slightly exceeded emigrants 
from the country, but afterward the situation 
was reversed, and in 1921 immigrants numbered 
24,389, compared with 27,443 emigrants. With 
the economic recovery of Belgium, the excess of 
emigrants was gradually diminishing, and^ the 
former situation seemed likely to return in a 
few years. The movement of population was 
greatest between Belgium and Prance, followed 
by the Netherlands and the United States. Emi- 
grants in 1925 numbered 35,271; in 1926, 36,- 
150; immigrants in the same years were 46,920 
and 44,525. 

Education. The educational system is becom- 
ing constantly more highly organized. In 1927 
for primary instruction there were 8343 schools, 
with 800,400 pupils; 3066 infant schools with 
245,650 pupils and 2104 adult schools with 61,- 
266 pupils. For higher education, there were 
24 athenaums and colleges, with 8280 pupils; 

5 special atlieiueums with 388 pupils; 4 com- 
munal and provincial colleges with 2027 students, 
and 9 private colleges with 1481 students. 
Tliere were 131 state higher grade schools with 
28,944 students, 17 communal and provincial 
schools with 6021 students, and 7 private higher 
grade schools with 764 students. There were 

6 normal schools for training secondary school 
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teachers and 81 for training elementary school- 
teachers. Above these schools are the 4 uni- 
versities (Ghent, Liege, Brussels, and Louvain), 
several technical and commercial institutions, 3 
military schools, a school of veterinary educa- 
tion, a colonial school, and an agricultural in- 
stitute. The number of pupils in the universities 
rose from 8532 in 1013-14 to 913G in 192G-27. 
No illiteracy statistics have been compiled since 
1920 when the proportion was 17.0 per cent. 

Industry. Despite the predominantly indus- 
trial character of the country, Belgian agricul- 
tural production is of considerable importance. 
The acreage of various crops returned practi- 
cally to normal in the post-war years, but the 
emphasis was now more on sugar and forage 
beets, and other forage crops, than before the 
War. The accompanying table gives a compar- 
ison of the principal kinds of agricultural prod- 
ucts in 1913 and 1927: 


PRINCIPAL CROPS. AREA, PRODUCTION, AND 
YIELD PER ACRE 


Crops 

Area (thousands 

Production 

(thousands 


of acres) 

of units — bushels t 




except as indicated) 


1909-13 

1927 

1909-13 

1927 

Wheat 

404 

389 

15,199 

14,449 

Rye 

672 

573 

23,644 

20,078 

Barley 

88 

78 

4,446 

8,637 

Oats 

668 

657 

43,964 

43,991 

Potatoes 

404 

416 

110,830 

111,359 

Sugar beets 

146 

175 

1,627 * 

1,983 * 

Fodder beets 

182 t 

191 

8.459 * t 

4,732 * 

Flax 

} 49t 

62 ] 

; 61,888 1 1 

65,037 t 

Linseed 

[ 472 t 

415 

Tobacco 

10 

8 

20,767 t 

13 492 t 


* Unit, metric ton. 1 1911 to 1913 average, t Unit, 
pound. 

Mineral production is an important item in 
Belgium. The country has as natural resources 
supplies of coal and zinc, and after the economic 
union with Luxemburg in 1922 gained ready 
access to supplies of iron ore. Immediately 
after the War, resumption of metallurgical ac- 
tivity was initiated and hy 1923 production had 
practically reached the pre-war level, except zinc 
production, which advanced more slowly. 

Belgian glass production, an extremely impor- 
tant industry in the country, made rapid strides 
in the post-war years, approaching pre-war vol- 
ume in window glass and surpassing it in other 
lines. Bottle and glassware making increased 
greatly in importance since the War, new fac- 
tories for the former being opened at Lommel, 
Moll, Selzaete, and Jumet. The textile industry 
of Belgium is of paramount importance and is 
operating on practically the same scale as be- 
fore the War. The number of cotton spindles in 
the country was 1,976,000 on Feb. 1, 1927, com- 
pared with 1,618,134 on: Mar. 1, 1914. 

The unemployment situation in Belgium has 
practically ceased to be a problem. On Dec. 31, 
1921, there were 86,093 unemployed; at the be- 
ginning of 1928, there was no unemployment. 

The accompanying table gives the leading facts 
concerning the industrial production of Belgium 
in 1913 and 1927; 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Product 1013 1927 


Coal 

1000 mot. tons 

22,842 

27,574 

Coke 

i« 

3,523 

5,386 

Briquets 

i« 

2,607 

1,687 

Pig iron 

tt 

2,485 

3,756 

Crude steel 


2,467 

3,708 

Finished steel 

(C 

1,859 

3,062 

Crude zinc 


204 

202 

Window glass 

1000 sq. yds. 

49 883 

62,000 

Plate glass 


3,289 

3,758 

Cotton yarn 

1000 lbs 

112,000 

143,000 

Wool, conditioned 

“ 

60,771 

89,893 

Rayon 

“ 

6,283 

14,300 

Paper 

met. tons 

160,000 

163,753 


The value of the principal minerals and metals 
produced in Belgium in 1926 was as follows: 
Coal, $100,128,000; pig iron, $48,083,000; zinc, 
$30,409,000; lead, $13,842,000; and quarry prod- 
ucts, $17,307,000. 

Commerce. Foreign trade prospered during 
1927 and the trade balance improved steadily. 
Whereas, in 1913 Belgian exports equaled only 
78 per cent of the value of imports, the ratio 
was 92 per cent in 1927 and 91 per cent in 1926. 
Total 1927 imports, reckoned in dollars to escape 
the distortion of exchange fluctuations, increased 
by 7.9 per cent over 1920 and exports, hy 14 
per cent. Features of the trade statistics were 
the much higher imports of raw materials and 
foodstuffs and the even greater advance in ex- 
ports of manufactured products. Import items 
showing the principal advances in quantity were 
grains, oil cake, hides and skins, cotton, textile 
manufactures other than wool and silk fabrics, 
and, metals. Exports of rubber goods, iron and 
steel products, and machinery increased consid- 
erably. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN MERCHANDISE 
Yearly average Thousands of Thousands of 


or year * 

dollars 

metric tons 


Imports 

Domestic 

Imports 

Domestic 


for con- 

exports 

for con- 

exports 


sumption 


sumption 


1901-1905 

604,675 

899,915 

16,685 

15,164 

1906-1910 

691,345 

543,139 

23,097 

17,405 

1911-1913 

875,697 

712,301 

31,056 

20,530 

1919-1920 

811,663 

473,046 

9,058 

8,761 

1921-1925 

768,741 

675,274 

26,638 

18,534 

1910 

784,582 

642,940 

26,700 

19,103 

1911 

832,406 

682,418 

29,230 

19,838 

1912 

899,521 

753,009 

31,283 

20,867 

1913 

894,865 

701,475 

32,650 

20,885 

1919 

608,673 

292,800 

4,769 

6,908 

1920 

954,653 

653,286 

13,347 

10,613 

1921 

759,160 

540,961 

17,665 

17,257 

1922 

724,571 

486,688 

22,558 

17,000 

1923 

688,499 

505,868 

26,603 

16,974 

1924 

821,314 

640,947 

33,412 

20,365 

1925 

850,161 

701,926 

32,951 

21,072 

1926 

748,053 

648.006 

34,380 

23,187 

1927 

807,312 

738,918 

38,026 

24,134 


* German occupation during years 1914-1918. 
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TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
[Thouffandff of dollars] 


Tmporh for 
4:onmiuiition 


Dottifistic 

exports 


1913 

894,865 

80,284 

5,077 

61,142 

10,440 

17,641 

121,013 

145,893 

99,276 

8,468 

68,225 


1927 

807,312 


164,827 

100,042 

94.549 

11,079 

86,236 


Total i 

United States * 
Canada 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 

France ] 

Germany f 
Great Britain $ 
Italy 

Netherlands 

Russia ] 

Finland J 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

British India 

China 

Japan 

Australia 

Belgian Congo 

Egj pt 

Per cent of total 
United States 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Netherlands 


* Exclusive of Porto Rico and Hawaii, 
t Includes Luxembourg in 1913. 
t Exclusive of Ireland. 


20,532 
3,563 
17,593 
13,524 
3,095 
132,260 
181,443 
98,597 
14 654 
61,886 

■ 17,057} 

8,779 ^ 
3 640 
10,265 
9,295 
10,037 
4.647 
4,694 
6,137 
5,880 


1027 

708,913 

67,147 


85.351 

123,185 

135,844 

15,410 

79,831 


Einance. For the year 1913, budget estimates 
gave receipts as 758,452,349 francs and expendi- 
tiire.s as 884,829,630 francs, leaving a deficit of 
126,377,281 francs. After a period of severe 
inflation of currency, in the course of which the 
annual budget suffered huge deficits, Belgian 
currency and public finance returned to normal 
in October, 1926, when the franc was stabilized 
at 36 francs to one dollar. From that time on, 
the Government was able not only to balance its 
budget but to show a substantial profit. The 
budget for 1028 showed receipts of 10,564,000,000 
francs and expenditures of 9,283,000,000 francs; 
the purposed budget for 1929 carried receipts of 

11.485.090.000 francs and expenditures of 10,- 

255.206.000 francs. On Jan. 1, 1928, the Bel- 
gian public debt amounted to 55,0^0,000,000 
francs. 

Communications. Belgium is a small, well- 
unified country, and communication facilities 
are excellent; the country has access to the sea, 
with a port of paramount importance in Ant- 
werp; and it has also internal water connection 
by river and canal, as well as water and rail 
connection with the rest of western Europe, 
Practically all of the railways in Belgium are 
operated by the state; in 1913, the^ length of 
the state railways was 2714 miles, while in 1927, 
with the lines constructed during the War and 
those in the new districts of Eupen and Mal- 
medy, it had increased to 2979 miles. The pri- 
vately operated lines had in 1913 a length of 
191 miles and in 1927, 189 miles. 

Most of the railways, as noted above, were 
owned and operated by the central Government 
prior to September, 1926, at which time the state 
gave over the railways it controlled to the So- 
ciety Nationale Chemins de Fer Beiges, a semi- 
private company, in order to raise money to 
stabilize the franc. During 1927, the first com- 
plete calendar year of operation under the new 
organization, the total receipts in terms , of 
francs (2,885,890,000) increased by more than 
30 per cent and in terms of dollars ($80,228,000) 


over 12 jjer cent. Operating costs were equiva- 
lent to 82 per cent of reeei]>ts. The volume of 
traffic ^217.242, 000 passengers and 76,967 metric 
tons of freight) was, however, cemsiderahly less 
than in 1920. The number of ocean-going ves- 
sels of 100 tons capacity or over on June 30 w^as 
172 or 304,380 gross tons in 1913; 270 of 616,- 
070 tons in 1923; and 224 of 490,229 gross tons 
in 1927. Of the 1927 tonnage, 494,839 w'ere 
steam or other power vessels and 4390 were sail- 
ing vessels. The number of vessels entered at 
Belgian ports in 1027 was 18,684, with a ton- 
nage of 27,826,000 tons, compared with 11,964 
vessels and 17,097,515 tons in 1913. About two- 
thirds of the tonnage entered at Antwerp before 
the War and the proportion increased somewhat 
after the War. The two other leading ports are 
Ghent and Ostend, which together receive about 
20 per cent of the total tonnage. These statis- 
tics bring out particularly the increasing impor- 
tance of shipping in Belgium, also the preemi- 
nence of the port of Antwerp in Belgian shipping 
and its continued importance in European trade. 

History. Belgium’s history was overshadowed 
by the War. On July 31, 1014, amid the 
alarums of a threatened world conflict, the Bel- 
gian government ordered a general mobilization. 
Two days later it was in receipt of an ulti- 
matum *from Germany demanding the right of 
passage across Belgian territories. The refusal 
to comply brought down on the Belgian people 
all the, horrors of a war-ridden country. Dur- 
ing August 3 and 4, German troops entered and, 
despite the heroic defense of the army, swept on 
unchecked. The lines yielded in rapid succes- 
sion. Louvain was taken, August 10; Brussels, 
August 20; the French frontier was crossed on 
the 24th. The career of brutality embarked 
upon by the German invaders in an endeavor to 
break the spirit of the Belgian people will long 
remain a symbol of the meaning and purpose of 
modern warfare. The pillaging and burning of 
homes and the deportations and indiscriminate 
killing of civilians were coolly ordered and car- 
ried out by a staff and soldiery to whom war 
meant ruthlessness. Belgian official records re- 
veal more than 1000 deaths in the province of 
Li^ge alone during August. The toll was almost 
as heavy in the ^amur, Limburg, and Luxem- 
burg provinces. The destruction of Louvain was 
indeed an act of cold-blooded ferocity. The city 
was entered on August 19 and was fired three 
days later after all effective opposition had 
ceased. The cathedral, the university and lib- 
rary, and more than 1000 homes were destroyed. 
In the city and its environs, 300 men were shot, 
and from it 1000 inhabitants were deported to 
forced labor in Germany. 

In Flanders the career of the Germans was 
the same. With the fall of Brussels, the Bel- 
gian government fled to Antwerp, then to Ostend, 
then to Havre. Under the (german military gov- 
ernors, von der Goltz, von Bissing, and von Falk- 
enhausen, Belgium was progressively organized 
as a conquered province, control being made 
finally complete in July, 1918, when the provin- 
cial councils were suppressed. Yet the spirit of 
the people could not he crushed. The world 
now and then caught echoes of the heroic deeds 
of a M, Max or a Cardinal Mereier. La Libre 
Belgique, printed secretly, appeared regularly 
from 1916 to the end of the War. German in- 
fluence and control permeated every channel of 
Belgian life. German military and civil tribun- 
als gradually replaced Belgian courts until in 
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1918 the latter were abolished entirely. Under 
the German edicts, punishment was imposed on 
those who were believed cognizant of a forbid- 
den act and who did not denounce it, and the 
presence of spies, etc., had to be reported on pain 
of long-term imprisonment. Belgian magis- 
trates were often forcibly deported to Germany, 
the most flagrant example occurring in 1918 
when the justices of the Brussels Court of Ap- 
peals -were interned in a German civilian camp. 

Belgium was struck at in other ways, notably 
in the attempt to separate Flanders from Wal- 
lonia, first by encouraging in every way the use 
of Flemish in the northern provinces and then, 
in 1917, by erecting two different administra- 
tions, one to be governed from Brussels and the 
other from Namur. The University of Ghent 
was chosen as a pivotal point for these separatist 
activities. All other universities were closed, 
lectures were given only in Flemish, non-sym- 
pathetic professors were dismissed. But this 
and all other plans to divide the country cul- 
turally failed. Possibly affecting the life of the 
people more closely was the Germanization of 
all branches of the economic order for the fur- 
therance of the Germany military effort. Be- 
ginning in 1914, German central bureaus monop- 
olized coal, water, gas, electricity, oils, and fats. 
All needed war materials were requisitioned and 
paid for in vouchers, including even household 
articles containing copper, lead, zinc, etc. When 
industry languished because of the draining 
away of raw materials and machinery and the 
cessation of trade, the status of the civil popu- 
lation became alarming. In 1917 idle workers 
numWed 700,000. The Germans used this con- 
dition* as an excuse for one of their most harrow- 
ing war measures, that of deporting great num- 
bers of the people for forced labor in Germany 
or behind the lines in the war area. In 1916-18 
more than 50,000 Belgians were sent to Germany 
and another 50,000 to the war areas. Some Bel- 
gians no doubt went willingly enough to escape 
starvation, but coercion was the rule. Not imtil 
the American, Dutch, and Spanish diplomats 
protested did the German Emperor promise to 
send back all who had been coerced. But the 
pledge was never carried out, and deportations 
continued until the end of the War. 

The story of Belgium during the War cannot 
be complete without the tale of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. This organization, 
brought into existence late in 1914 by the Amer- 
ican and Spanish ambassadors and ministers at 
London and Brussels, and the American ambas- 
sador and minister at Berlin and at the Hague, 
and managed until America’s entry by Herbert 
C. Hoover, became the international clearing 
house and liaison division for the Belgian 
Comiti National de Secours et d’ Alimentation in 
the work of feeding Belgium. Importations and 
payments were handled by the Commission ; dis- 
tributions by the OomitS National. To facili- 
tate the work, the United States opened a 
monthly credit of ^15,000,000 for the Commis- 
sion. An idea of the scope of the project may be 
gained from the fact that the provisioning de- 
partment of the Commission for Relief undertook 
to feed from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 people in 
the devastated areas of Belgium and northern 
France. 

During the year ending Oct, 31, 1916, there 
were imported 1,706,774 metric tons of food into 
Belgium and 483,346 tons into France. Nearly 
one-half of these supplies came from the United 


States and the remainder came about equally from 
Argentina and the British Empire, though small 
quantities came from Holland. Food was dis- 
tributed through 3000 communal communities in 
Belgium and 2000 in France, staffed Ijy about 
35,000 volunteer workers. The benevolent de- 
partment of the Commission cared for those who 
were wholly or partially destitute, including 
more than 1,500,000 children. It maintained 
special committees for children, farmers, refu- 
gees, the tubercular, destitute, and others. Up 
to the close of 1917, the Commission had ex- 
pended nearly $400,000,000, and during the 
fiscal year ending Oct. 31, 1918, it spent for relief 
in Belgium over $83,000,000 received from loans 
to Belgium by the United States, and $7,275,000 
from loans by Great Britain and France. To 
complete the account, it should be stated that the 
Commission also exjiended in 1918, in northern 
France $56,000,000 received from the United 
States loan to France, and an additional $2,376,- 
500 received from French sources. When the 
Commission wound up its afTairs on Apr. 30, 
1919, it was stated that something like $1,000,- 
000,000 had been spent in the relief of war vic- 
tims during 1914-19. Until the entrance of the 
United States into the War, the entire personnel 
of the Commission was American; after 1917, 
direction was taken over by Spanish and Dutch 
citizens, although Mr. Hoover remained through- 
out as chairman. The director in America was 
Mr. W. L, Honnold, its treasurer, Mr. A. J. 
Hemphill, while Mr. Poland was the European 
director. 

Nothing presented so disheartening an aspect 
as the condition of Belgium on the resumption 
of peace; and nothing showed so clearly the en- 
during qualities of the human spirit as the 
rapidity with which Belgium was resurrected. 
Not only had industry been destroyed but the 
usual channels of communication had been com- 
pletely dislocated. In fact, the damage to prop- 
erty w'as put at $7,600,000,000. Yet, by the end 
of 1922 it could bj seen that the manufactur- 
ing industries were practically on a normal foot- 
ing. Iron and steel plants were operating on a 
75 per cent basis; linen, cotton, and artificial 
silk works exceeded their pre-war capacity, as 
did also the plate-glass and cement factories. 
The acreage under crops in 1922 was 97 per 
cent of the 1913 figure. In 1918 shipping was 
dead, the ports of Zeebrugge and Ostend badly 
damaged and their terminal facilities wrecked. 
The approach to Ghent by the sea canal from 
Holland was choked up because of the severe 
fighting which had taken place in that area. 
The losses from destruction of railway bridges, 
etc,, in the four years of war were estimated at 
$275,000,000. Rolling stock had been diverted 
for military purposes and had greatly depreci- 
ated; rails had been torn up by the enemy in 
retreat. Yet so rapidly had reconstruction been 
pushed that 58,221,686 metric tons of freight 
were carried on the railroads in 1922 as against 
66,541,975 metric tons in 1913, and 238,096,000 
passengers in 1922, as against 204,541,008 in 
1913. At the time of the Armistice, there were 
800,000 industrial workers unemployed and be- 
ing supported by government doles; in Septem- 
ber, 1019, the number thus supported had fallen 
to 200,000 ; by 1923 it was reported that marked 
shortages of labor were apparent in all special- 
ized industries and so acute in the unskilled 
trades that laborers had to be imported from 
Poland and Italy. 
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The political parties met the awesome prob- 
lems with courage, A coalition government rep- 
resenting the Catliolics, Liberals, and Socialists 
administered afl'airs. In 11110 the elections, for 
the first time, were conducted on the principle of 
“one man, one vote” (women being given the 
vote only in municipal elections), and resulted 
in a great increase of tlie Socialist delegation, 
the Catholic Party losing its majority for the 
first time in 35 "years. Legislative measures 
were progressive and showed a desire to con- 
ciliate all elements of the populace. In 1919 
the repressive laws against freedom of associa- 
tion were, to a great extent, lifted and in the 
same year labor unions accordingly increased 
mightily; the eight-hour day in industry was 
installed; so were the income tax, a progressive 
inheritance tax, and a law limiting the sale of 
alcohol. Councils and commissions were erected 
for the amicable settlement of problems arising 
between capital and labor and their functions 
soon penetrated into almost every important in- 
dustry. But the controversy over one question, 
the century-old Flemish movement involving par- 
ticularly the question of the equal status of the 
Flemish and French languages, became increas- 
ingly sharper. In 1919 three Activists were 
elected to Parliament besides many others of 
Flemish sympathies in the Catholic Party, so 
that, for a time, the Government considered of- 
fering a Fleming a cabinet portfolio. 

The line of division became sharper in 1921. 
As a result of continued agitation, the lower 
House passed a bill for the installation of both 
languages in the administration, to go into effect 
Jan. 1, 1922. The measure occasioned a storm 
of disapproval. Debate in the House was heated 
and for the first time in parliamentary annals, 
Walloons and Flemings voted against each other 
in solid blocs. It became increasingly percep- 
tible that the Flemings could not be denied. 
Their attacks on the influence of the French be- 
came more bitter, their focal point in particu- 
lar l^ing the University of Ghent. Despite the 
leas that the French language was necessary to 
ridge the gap of the patois used by both 
branches of the population and that the Uni- 
versity was therefoie necessary as the seat of a 
common culture, the Lower House in 1922 voted 
for the use of the Flemish language at Ghent. 

In June, 1923, the Flemish question almost oc- 
casioned the fall of the Theunis government. 
This question and the new economic and social 
problems which the War had brought in, had a 
curious effect on political groupings. The tradi- 
tional three parties were in a process of disin- 
tegration which showed itself in alliances cutting 
athwart party lines. Thus, the Catholic Bight, 
under the control of the Flemings, was split np 
into Christian Democrats, Agrarians, Moderates, 
and Conservatives; the Socialists belonged to 
National and International groups, the latter 
Fleming in sympathy; the Liberals were either 
Conservative or Socialist in their leanings. Gov- 
ernment, therefore, was falling more and more 
into the bloc system. On the Flemish question, 
the Catholics, International Socialists, and teome 
Liberals stood together, and as this policy was 
antipathetic to France, the group also opposed 
a French alliance and favored one with Holland. 
However, on the question of military service, the 
group did not hold together, so that another alli- 
ance was necessary to effect legislation. The 
same situation held in the question of the ex- 
tension Qf the provincial and parliamentary 


franchise to women. The Catholics, for ronsons 
of political expediency aii«l biM-niii-o of tin* innate 
conservatism of the womon, fti\oie<i the proje«'t. 
The Liberals and Social ist^. thoiigli they were 
committed to the principle of political equality 
for w^omen, strenuously opposed. The result, Ixi- 
cause of these mixed loyalties, was an iinfias-se 
after the election of 1921 which had ended in the 
return of a majority for no party. Only with 
the greatest difficulty vraa Colonef Thenn'is able 
to form a cabinet of Catholics and Liberals. 

In the domain of foreign policy, an attempt 
was made to strike a new and more independent 
note, with little success, however. Belginin’s 
plea for revision of the Treaty of 1839 by which 
she had lost to Holland the Province of Limburg 
and had been compelled to share with the Dutch 
the control of the Scheldt, was not entertained 
by the Peace Conference, and subsequent negotia- 
tions w’ith Holland w’ere equally fruitless. (See 
Holland and Limburg). Her territorial gains 
as a result of the War were very small. To her 
fell the districts of Eupen and jJialmedy and the 
tract of Moresnet on the German frontier, in all 
containing 382 square miles and a population of 
64,000, and important for tanning and textile 
works. Only a small number of the population 
having indicated their desire to remain under 
German sovereignty, these regions were formally 
annexed in September, 1920. (See EupExV, Mal- 
MtDY, and Moresnet) . In Africa, Belgium ob- 
tained Ruanda and Urundi, districts in western 
ex-Gennan East Africa, which have an area of 
18.000 square miles and a population of 3,500,- 
000, and are important agriculturally becau«?e 
of their uplands. (See Congo, Belgian). In 
1918, Belgium effected with France a defensive 
alliance, and a military convention wras concluded 
in 1020. An economic convention designed to 
cement still further the interest of the tw^o coun- 
tries was rejected in the Belgian Chamber, in 
February, 1924, by a coalition of Socialist and 
Flemish Catholic deputies, wdiose opposition led 
Premier Georges Theunis to reorganize his cab- 
inet, dropping out M. Jaspar and replacing him 
with 3VI. Paul Hymans as Foreign Minister. In 
1922, Belgium concluded a treaty with Luxem- 
burg by which all customs harriers were abol- 
ished. 

In 1924 several commercial treaties w’ere 
signed, the most important being those with 
Canada, Austria, and Japan. As for Russia, 
though the Government in 1920 seemed favorably 
disposed toward a resumption of commercial re- 
lations, in 1922 it definitely sided with France 
at the Genoa Conference against any recogni- 
tion, unless Russia conceded the rights of private 
property. The reasons for the Belgian hostility 
were plain: it was indicated that Belgians had 
controlled about 150 Russian industrial and 
mining enterprises, capitalized at $700,000,000. 

By the peace treaty, in addition to 8 per cent 
of the German indemnity, Belgium was assured 
reimbursement from Germany for the 6,000,- 
000,000 francs borrowed from the Allies and ex- 
pended in the War. In the controversies with 
Germany regarding reparation payments, Bel- 
gium, like France, was disposed to insist rigor- 
ously on execution of the Versailles Treaty and, 
with France Belgium joined in occupying the 
Ruhr, January, 1923. Subsequently, however, 
French and Belgian policies tended to diverge, 
until the report of tne Dawes Commission in 
1924 offered a new basis of agreement* See 
Reparations, 
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Belgian influence was prominent not only in 
helping to shape the reports of the Dawes Com- 
mittee, but also in having them accepted at the 
London Conference in July. In consideration 
of the expected advantages from the Dawes plan, 
Belgium, with France, withdrew from a part of 
the occupied zone on the Ruhr, Although the 
spring elections were scheduled for May, a cab- 
inet crisis set them forward to April 6. Many 
controversial questions were involved, the lead- 
ing one being woman suffrage. The results of 
the elections showed a vote of 810,000 for the 
Socialists, who gained 10 seats in the House; 

751.000 for the Catholics, who lost 2 seats; and 

305.000 for the Liberals, who lost 10 seats. The 
task of forming a government which could com- 
mand a majority was one of great difficulty, and 
was achieved only after two months and a half 
of political jockeying. Finally, M. Poullct, 
leader of the Catholic Flemish extremists, 
formed a democratic ministry with Socialist 
support, containing five Catholics, five Socialists, 
and two Liberals. Extension of the vote to 
women was defeated in the Senate by a vote of 
71 to 56. 

On August 18 Belgium concluded an agree- 
ment with the United States for refunding the 
war and post-war debts, amounting with interest 
to $727,830,500. This debt was divided into 
two parts, that due to loans of $171,000,000 
made during the War, and that due to loans of 
$205,000,000 made after the war. Interest on 
the war debt was remitted entirely and the prin- 
cipal also was to be cancelled if Germany car- 
ried out her Dawes-plan obligations. Payments 
on the post-war debt were made low for the first 
ten years, after which they would amount to 
some $10,000,000 annually. Following the set- 
tlement, the Minister of Finance tried to arrange 
a $160,000,000 loan from American and Bi'itish 
bankers to help in stabilizing the franc, but 
could only do so by agreeing to reduce the 
budget by 160,000,000 francs. This, Parliament 
agreed to do, in December. But when the Gov- 
ernment attempted to go forward with the nego- 
tiations, it could not reach an agreement with 
the foreign bankers on other points, and the 
stabilization plan, although not abandoned, was 
held in abeyance. Because of this and other 
factors the value of the franc entered in March 
on an alarming decline which by the middle of 
the year brou^t the country face to face with 
its most dangerous crisis since the War, The 
currency decline combined with other causes to 
bring about a rapid disintegration of the cab- 
inet. 

In January, 1026, the Minister of Defense and 
the Chief of Staff resigned over a question of a 
reduction in the military forces. In May, the 
Finance' Minister, Albert Janssen, resigned "and 
was soon followed by the Minister of Colonies 
and the Minister of the Interior. Premier Poul- 
let was unable to fill their places and the gov- 
ernment resigned on May 11. When an attempt 
to enlist sufficient support for the Socialist 
leader, M. Brunet, was unsuccessful, the Cath- 
olic ex-Ministor of Foreign Affairs Henri Jaspar 
finally succeeded, on May 22, in gathering to- 
gether a Governmont of Public Safety- The 
number of ministries was reduced from twelve 
to nine and an outstanding financial figure in 
the business world, M. Franequi, was placed in 
charge of fiscal matters, serving as a member of 
the cabinet without portfolio. Thereupon, both 
cabinet and Parliament threw themselves into 


the task of saving the franc and bringing about 
stabilization. The programme of Premier Jas- 
par included immediate and widespread econo- 
mies, levying of new taxes, establishment of a 
sinking fund with which to pay the floating debt 
and tflee up an excess of currency, .renewal of 
foreign credits, and stabilization of the franc. 
Parliament did its part by promptly approving 
the budget, voting 1500 million francs in new 
taxes, and turning over (July 13 and 14) to 
the King for six months its power of legislating 
oil certain specified subjects. 

Under this semi-dictatorship, the Government 
forced a consolidation of the floating debt and 
formed a company to operate the national rail- 
ways along private-ownership lines. As a re- 
sult of these and other energetic measures, the 
franc was stabilized in October. A new cur- 
rency unit, the “bclga,” was created, chioffy 
for accounting use in foreign exchange. It w'as 
valued at five francs and was rated at 35 belgas 
to the pound sterling. The franc was thus 
stabilized on the basis of about Sti francs to the 
dollar. For effecting this result, a foreign loan 
of $100,000,000 was authorized and arranged. 
The result of stabilization was a quick return 
of confidence and a marked improvoinent in tbo 
financial situation. In the year or two follow- 
ing, the cost of living was materially lowered, 
business prospered, and government revenues 
showed gratifying surpluses. In the October 
elections, the support of the public was evi- 
denced by a gain of three seats for the Catholic 
Party and losses by the other principal parties. 

In January, lf)2G, the beloved Cardinal Mer- 
cier died. In the same month, Parliament rati- 
fied the Treaty of Locarno and later aiiprovod 
and made effective a ntimber of other inter- 
national agreements, including the tonns of the 
debt settlement with the United .States, the 
World Court agreement, and variotis trade 
treaties, A treaty controversy with China in 
1920 was noteworthy because it was the first 
instance in which China souglit to free herself 
from extra-territoriality agreenient.s with other 
nations. The pact in question was the Treaty 
of 1865, revision of which was requested by 
China. Later, that country declared tliat the 
treaty was no longer in force from Oct. 27, 
1920, and an arrangement was proposed making 
Belgians in China subject to Chinese jurisdic- 
tion. Belgium referred the matter to the World 
Court, but, in January, 1927, witiidrew the re- 
quest for a ruling and gave notice of an effort to 
negotiate a new treaty with China. 

Following the critical events which resulted 
in the stabilization of the currency, Belgium 
enjoyed a long period of political quiet and eco- 
nomic recovery. Throughout most of 1927, the 
political i)arties refrained from proHsing con- 
troversial matters in order not to interfere with 
the financial programme. Tlicrc continued to 
be discussion of the proposed amncHty for exiled 
“Activists'' who had helped Germany in her 
war-time attempt to separate Flanders from 
Belgium, but the sentiment of the country was 
strongly adverse. Germany renewed an offer 
to buy back Eupen and MalmMy, the two prov- 
inces assigned to Belgium by the ^ Peace Confer- 
ence^ but nothing came of the nmvew More in- 
sistent was the question of reduction in the 
period of military service to six months from the 
ten-, twelve-, and thirteen-month tornis prevail- 
ing. . This was coniinualily being brought up by 
the Socialists, and at length, on Kov. 21, 1927, 
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the Jaspar cabinet fell because of a clash over 
the subject. It was at once reorganized with- 
out the Socialist members, the most notable 
substitution being that of M. Paul Hymans for 
M. Vandervelde in the post of Foreign Minis- 
ter. Both, however, were known as ardent sup- 
porters of the League of Nations. The new cab- 
inet turned the question of length of military 
service over to a committee of parliamentary 
and military experts and, following their recom- 
mendation, Parliament passed a bill setting terms 
of service at 8 to 14 months according to the 
arm, and making other provisions relating to 
size of the annual contingent and languages to 
be used by officers. 

In 1928 much bitter feeling was aroused over 
the question of a proposed inscription on the 
facade of a magnificent new library which Amer- 
icans built and presented to the University of 
Louvain. Its American Architect, Whitney 
Warren, planned to inscribe upon it a Latin 
inscription meaning: “Destroyed by German 
Fury, Restored by an American Gift.” The 
rector of the university objected strongly on the 
ground that it would promote international ill- 
feeling. Two factions presently developed in 
support of these contentions, and national feel- 
ing ran high. Preceding the dedication on July 
4, it was announced that a telegram from Her- 
bert Hoover favored leaving the decision in the 
hands of the rector of the university, which 
meant that the inscription would be left off, and 
the King supported that attitude. Mr. Warren 
refused to attend the dedication and threatened 
recourse to the courts. The controversy con- 
tinued throughout the rest of the year. In 
June, 1928, the royal family visited the Congo, 
In December, many thousands were rendered 
homeless by floods along the River Scheldt. 
The gratification of the Belgian people at the 
elevation of Herbert Hoover to the Presidency 
of the United States was affectingly expressed 
by public exercises on Jan, 19, 1929, when Mr. 
Hoover, in Washington, conversed with King 
Albert by radio telephone. 

BELGIUM:, Commission fob Relief in. See 
Belgium. 

BELL, Bernard Iddinos (1886- ). An 

American educator and clergyman. He was horn 
at Dayton, Ohio, graduated at the University of 
Chicago (1907), and studied theology at the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago (S. T. 
B., 1912). Ho was ordained in the Protestant 
Episcopal . Church in 1010, was a vicar at St. 
Christopher’s Church, Oak Park, 111., 1910-13, 
dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral Church, Fond du 
Lac, Wjs., lOlS-lSi, and aide to the senior chap- 
lain, of the Groat Lakes Naval Training Station, 
•1917-19., Since 1919 he has been president and 
warden of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on- 
the-Hudson (now incorporated in Columbia Uni- 
versity, Now York). He is the author of 
Right and Wrong after the War (1918) ,* Work 
of the Ohnreh for Men at War (1919); The 
Good New$ (1021); Poetfncdenmm and Other 
Emaye (1925) ; Common Sense in EdMoation 
(1928). • , . , . i 

BEEL, Olive (1881- ). An^ English art 

md literary critic, educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In his critical essays, he has harshly 
rebuked all . artists who follow the doctrine 
exact .representation and lapded those wielding 
their .talent iqr the lexpression of .personal emo- 
tion.. ' He. is the author of <1914), Peaoe at 
Qme (1915), Pof Boilers [inS), Poems (1921), 


Since CSeanne (1922), On British Freedom 
(1923), Landmarks in "Nineteenth Centvry 
Painting (1927), and Civilization (1928). 

BELL, Gertrude M. L. (1868-1926). An 
English traveler and geographer, born at Wash- 
ington, Durham, and educated at Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, and Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Having made adventurous journeys through 
northern Arabia (1913-14), she was able during 
the World War to give valuable information con- 
cerning unknown routes and so to aid the British 
army in its advance into Palestine. She was 
attached to the Military Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Cairo (1915), and the Admiralty Intelli- 
gence Office in Cairo (1910-17). In 1916 she 
was liaison officer of the Arab bureau in Iraq. 
In 1917, she went with the British army to 
Bagdad and later acted as assistant political offi- 
cer, exercising extraordinary influence over the 
Arab chiefs. She received the Founder’s Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society and a C.B.E. 
for her political services. Her publications in- 
clude Poems from the Divan of Hafiz (1897) ; 
The Desert and the 8ott»t (1007) ; The Thousand 
and One Churohes, with Sir W. M. Ramsay 
(1909) ; Palace and Mosque at Ukkaider (1914), 
and Review of the Civil Administration of Meso- 
potamia, issued by the Indian Office (1921). 
The Letters of Gertrude Bell were edited by her 
stepmother (1927), and Persixm Pictures, first 
brought out in 1894, was republished in 1928 

BELL, James Franklin (1856-1919). An 
American soldier (see VoL. III). He com- 
manded the second division of the United States 
Army in Texas, 1914-15; the Western Depart- 
ment .at San Francisco to May, 1917, the Eastern 
Department to September, 1917, and later the 
77th Division of the Army, at Camp Upton. 

BELL, John Joy (1871- ). A Scottish 

journalist and author (see VoL. III). His later 
works include The Whalers (1914); Wee Mao- 
greegor Enlists (1915); Little Grey Skips 
(1916); Story of Kitty Carsiairs (1917) ; All 
Ages (1918); Just Jemima (1919); Jimmy 
Johnny (1920); The Pie m the Oven, one act 
(1922) ; Thread o’ Scarlet, in one act, (1923) ; 
Courtin* Christina, in one act, (1924) ; The Brave 
Bailie (1025) ; and Escit Mrs. McLeerie (1927). 

BELL, Louis (1864-1923). An American 
electrical engineer, born at Chester, N. H. He 
was graduated at Dartmouth in 1884 and won a 
fellowship at Johns Hopkins. During 1888-89 
ho was professor of applied electricity in Purdue 
University and during 1890-92 he was editor of 
The Electrical World* After 1893 he practiced 
in Boston as a consulting eiiglueer. Ho was ac- 
tive for many years in the General Electric 
Company and organized its electric power trans- 
mission department; he designed tiie first poly- 
phase plant; used in the United States, both for 
power and lighting, as ^^ell as for railway serv- 
ice. His original investigations included studies 
on spectroscopy, alternating current phenomena, 
wireless telephony, physiological optics, and the 
interpretation of albedo. In addition to many 
scientific papers - and monographs, he was co- 
author, with Oscar T. Crosby,, of , T/ia Eleptrio 
Railway (1892) , Power Distrihulion for Electric 
Railroads (1896)-, Electric Power Transmission 
(1897), !fhe Art of Illu 7 nJ>naUon (1902), and 
The telescope (1922). , 

BBX^L,. WiLi;.lAM Blair ‘,(:1,871- ). A 

British aurgeon and authority qn canqer. Hav- 
ing taken his medical degree at King’s College 
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Hospital, London, he began practice at Liverpool 
and was appointed to the staff of the Royal In- 
firmary in 1905. He specialized first in gyne- 
cology and obstetrics and in the study of the 
ductless glands. In 1921 he was made professor 
of obstetrics and gynecology in the University of 
Liverpool and was also gynecological and ob- 
stetrical surgeon to the Royal Infirmary. When 
the Liverpool Medical (Cancer) Research Or- 
ganization was founded, he was made director. 
His leading publications are Principles of Oyne- 
oology (3d. ed., 1919) ; Seof Complex (1916, 2d. 
ed., 1920 ) , and The Pituitary ( 1919 ) . He is best 
known for his introduction of the lead treatment 
of inoperable cancer, one of the few real advances 
in this field in recent years. 

BELLUTGER, Patbick Netson Lynch 
(1885- ). A naval airman born at Cheraw, 

S. C., and educated at the United States Naval 
Academy. During the seizure and occupation of 
Vera Cruz in 1914, he was in charge of the air- 
plane section and made daring flights over 
enemy territory. In 1919 he commanded the 
VGl during the Transatlantic flight (May 3- 
June 16). Later, he had charge of the material 
division of naval aviation. During the War, he 
received the Order of the Tower and the Sword 
from the Portuguese government and the Navy 
Cross. He was raised to the rank of commander, 
U. S. N., on Nov. 16, 1924. 

BELLOC, be-lr)k', IIilaiue (1870- ). An 

English author, born in France (see VoL. III). 
As a devout Roman Catholic, he has sought in 
much of his historical writing to stress the 
point of view and interest of his church. Since 
1913, Mr. Belloc has lengthened the list of his 
works with A Continuation of hinguardfs His- 
tory to the Death of Edward VII (1914), The 
hast Days of the French Monarchy (1910), 
General Sketch of the European War, second 
phase {The Baffle of the Marne) (1910), 
Europe and the Faith (1920), The Bouse of 
Commons and the Monarchy (1920), The Jews 
(1922), The Mercy of Allah (1922), The Con- 
trast (1923), Verses and Sonnets (1924), His- 
tory of England, 3 vols. (1925—28), The Cruise of 
The Eona (1925), Miniatures of French History 
(1926), The Emerald of Catharine the Great 
(1926), A Companion to Mr* WelVs ^‘Ouiline 
of History^’ (which aims at proving the errors, 
from a Catholic point of view, in Mr. Wells’s 
book, 1926), The CathoUo Church and History 
(1926), How the Reformation Happened (1928), 
Danlon; a study (1928), James the Second 
(1928), But Soft — We Are Observed, with 37 
drawings by G. K. Chesterton (1928), A Con- 
versation with an Angel (1928), Boohs Thai 
Change The World, avid Other Essays (1928), 
Belinda (1928); and Survivals and New Arriv- 
als (1929). 

BELLOWS, Georod Wesley (1882-1925). 
An American artist (see VoL. III). In his 
last years, he won a long list of awards for his 
unusual paintings. The chief awards included 
the bronze medal, Carnegie Institute (1914), gold 
medal, Panama-Pacific Exposition (1915), bronze 
medal, Art Institute of Chicago (1916), Xsidor 
Medal, National Academy of Design (1016), 
Temple Medal, Pennsylvania Academy (1917), 
gold medal, Pennsylvania Academy (1^21), 
bronze medal, Art Institute of Chicago (1921), 
and first prize at Carnegie Institute (1022). 
In 1918 and 1919 he was an instructor at the 
Art Students' League, New York, and also in 
1910 at the Art Institute, Chicago. 


BELMONT, Alva E, Smith (Mbs. 0. H. P.) 
An American feminist, horn at Mobile, Ala., 
and educated in France. While actively and 
generously interested in movements for social 
betterment, such as hospitals, children's homes, 
the abolition of child labor, and the improve- 
ment of working conditions for women engaged 
in industry, she is known preeminently for her 
efforts in the cause of woman’s rights. A well- 
known speaker and writer on woman suffrage, 
she was founder and later president of the Po- 
litical Equality Association. She was an organ- 
izer of the Woman Voters' Convention in 1015, 
and a liberal donor to the Woman's Party. 

BELOIT' COLLEGE. A college of liberal 
arts for men and women at Beloit, Wis., founded 
in 1846. The student enrollment increa.se<l 
from 396 in 1913-14 to 659 in 1927-28, the num- 
ber of members in the faculty from 35 to 46, 
and the library from 50,000 to 78,000 bound 
volumes and an equal number of paniiflilcts. 
The endowment rose in the same period from $1,- 
268,966 to $2,682,814, and the income in 1927- 
28 was $325,108. New dormitories for fresh- 
men were completed for occupancy in the autumn 
of 1927. Edward Dwight Eaton, D.D., LL.l)., 
who had been president since 1886, was succeeded 
in 1917 i>y Melvin Amos Brannon, Ph.D., LL.D., 
but was acting president again in 1923, and was 
succeeded by Trving Mauer, D.D., LL.D., who was 
installed in 1924. 

BELOW, Otto von (1857- ). A German 

soldier born at Danzig. In the World War, he 
took part as a general of infantry and army com- 
mander in the battles of the Masurian * Lakes 
(February, 1915), the Macedonian campaigns of 
1916, the Italian campaigns of 1017, and the bat- 
tles on the Western front in 1918. In the last, 
he commanded the 17th Army. lie retired in 
1919. 

BELTRAMI, bSl-trfl'me, Luca (1854- ). 

An Italian architect, born in Milan, where in 
1885 he became professor at the polytechnic 
school. He is especially well known for his work 
on ancient buildings, * having restored, among 
others, the Palazzo Marino in 1890, which is 
now the town hall of Milan; the church and 
cloister of Santa Maria della Grazie; and the 
castle of Sforza, 1890-05. Ho was made a 
Senator in 1911. Beltrami also published 
books on the architecture of various periods, 
using imitations of the contemporary letterings. 
These include: JfC Casirllo di Milam not to il 
dominio degli Sforza ( 1 885 ; 2d ed., 

1894, with additions to the history of the Vis- 
conti); Guida storioa del Castello di MiUmo 
JB08-JlS0f[ (1894); Jl Oimiiero monumentate di 
Milano, Ouida artistica illustrata (1889); La 
Certosa di Pavia (1895; 2d ed., 1907; translated 
into German, 1906). 

bBmoNT, bc-mON'. Charles (1848- ). 

A Freneli liistorian and paheographer (see VoL. 
Ill), a member of the Instil ut and the director 
of the Ecolo Pratique des Hautes-Jfetiides (Hor- 
bonne), an institution for the encouragement of 
disinterested scholarship outside of the academic 
degrees. He was also editor of the Ucmic His- 
iorique. His later works include Chronique 
latino sur le premier divorce de Henry Vfll 
(1917); Le oomte de Vile WOUron (1917); La 
(Juyenne pendant la dont 'nation anglaise, /I.72- 
(1920), and Histoire de PEurope de 99S 
d J270, a new and revised edition of Iti$ earlier 
work in collaboration with Gabriel Monod 
(1921). 
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BEW-AMI, Jacob (1890- ). A Jewish 

actor born at Minsk, Russia, who went to the 
United States and played idles in Yiddish for 
the Yiddish Art Theatre, New York City. Later, 
he won recognition on the American stage in 
The Race with the Shadow, a special production 
of the Theatre Guild with Arnold Daly*s com- 
pany; as Samson in Samson and Delilah, in The 
Failures (1923) ; Man and The Masses (1924); 
and later in Welded. 

BENAVENTE Y MARTINEZ, Jacinto 
(1866- ), A Spanish dramatist, who in- 

augurated a new genre: plays for children, 
and wrote for the first performance of the Teatro 
dfi los Ninos (Children’s Theatre) El pHnoipe 
que todo lo aprendio en los lihros. Benavente 
won the Nobel Prize for literature in 1922 and 
in 1922-23 made a triumphal tour of Spanish 
America and the United States. In 1929 he was 
working on his translation of the complete 
works of Shakespeare. Among his most impor- 
tant works are Gente conocida (a satire of the 
leisure class); Lo cursi (a satire of social 
climbers) ; La noche del sdhado (a powerful 
tragedy); Los intereses creados (a keen study 
of vested rights) ; La malquerida (an unusually 
penetrating study of a struggle against an illicit 
love); La otra honra (1024); Alfilerasios 
(1024); La mariposa que void sohre el mar 
(1026); El hi jo de Poliohinela (1927); Pepa 
doncel (1928); and El demonic fttS antes dngel 
(1028). 

BENCHLEY, Robert Charles (1889- ). 

An American editor and humorist, born at Wor- 
cester, Mass., and educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity. In the period 1912-14, he was with the 
Curtis Publishing Company and subsequently 
joined the editorial staff of the New York Tri- 
bune (1916-17). He was managing editor of 
Vanitg Fair (1019-20), dramatic editor of Life 
(1920), and literary critic on the New York 
World (1920-21). Mr. Benchley’s writings have 
the supreme virtue of genuine humor. He 
wrote; Of All Things (1921); Love Conquers 
All (1921 ) ; Pluck and Luck (1925) ; The Early 
Worm (1027); and Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea or David Copperfield (1928). 

BENCKENDOREE, Count Alexander 
(1849-1917). A Russian diplomat, educated in 
Prance and Germany. He entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1869, acting as attachd to the 
Russian embassies in Rome and Vienna. From 
1897 to 1903, he was Minister to Denmark, and 
from the latter year until his death he was .Am- 
liassador to Great Britain. Largely res|ionsible 
for the reconciliation between Russia and Eng- 
land, he negotiated the Anglo-Rusaian agree- 
ment of 1907 which paved the way for the Triple 
Entente. 

BENDA, JuLiBN (1867- ). A French 

critic and novelist, who, Sn a period dominated 
by literary Bergi^onishi, became the vigorous de- 
fender of intellecthalism and classical testhetics. 
His Belph4gor (1918) was an attack on the ar- 
tistic standards of the twentieth century and its 
cultivation of feminine sentimentalities.^ His 
novels, Les Amorandes (1922) and La Croia des 
Roses (1923), were as intellectual as his critical 
theory. Before the World War, he published 
two polemical works against the new philosophy 
of Bergson, Le Bergsonisme (1912), and le 
sucebs du Bergsonisme ’ {I . The Dialogue 
d^Eleuihbre was a charming ' philosophical dis- 
cussion of the follies of the modern age, particu- 
larly ih its subjection to women.- He. also wrote 


L* ordination, fiction (1913); Les sentiments de 
Critias, essays (1917); Lettres d Melisande 
(1925) ; Le trahison des cleros (1927, tr. 1928) ; 
and Mon premier testament, a literary auto- 
biography (1928). 

BENDA, Wladyslaw Theodor (1873- ). 

A Polish-American illustrator born in Poznan, 
Poland, and educated in Cracow, Vienna, San 
Francisco, and New York. In 1911 he became 
a naturalized citizen of the United States. He 
was best known for his illustrations for Ameri- 
can magazines, his decorative painting, and his 
creation of a new type of mask known on the 
stage as “Benda masks.” He was awarded a 
silver medal for his work at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, in 1915. 

BENEDICT XV, Giacomo Della Chiesa 
(1854-1922). Pope, 1914-1922, and 260th suc- 
cessor of St. Peter, first bishop of Rome. He 
was born at Pigli, Italy, educated at the gym- 
nasia of his native city, and graduated with a 
doctor*s degree in jurisprudence at the uni- 
versity there. He was ordained as a priest in 
1878 and later served as undersecretary to Car- 
dinal Meriano Rampolca. He was created arch- 
bishop of Boloma in 1907 and elevated to the 
Cardinalate in May, 1914; in September of that 
year, just two months after the outbreak of the 
World War, he was elected pope. Benedict XV 
was an unassuming head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a sincere patron of arts, and, as his 
handling of the diplomatic situation at the 
Vatican during the chaos of the War proved, a 
subtle statesman. Throughout the struggle, he 
made frequent efforts to bring about a peace 
settlement, Benedict XV modeled his policy on 
that of Leo XIII and Pius X. During his pon- 
tificate, friendly relations were restored between 
the Vatican and the French government, which 
once more exchanged ambassadors. Great Brit- 
ain also had a representative in Rome for po- 
litical reasons. On Jan. 21, 1922, he died of 
pneumonia after an illness of five days. His 
circulars were published in eight parts (1916- 
23), and in 1917 he published the new Codea 
Juris Canonioi. Consult La PapautS et Ohriti- 
ente sous B^nidict XV, by Goyau (1922). 

BENED3KT, Moritz (1836-1929), An Aus- 
trian physician distinguished in many fields, 
including neuro-pathology, psychology, psychi- 
atry, anthropology, criminology, and forensic 
medicine. He received his degree in medicine 
from the University of Vienna in 1859. He 
studied the application of electricity to diagnosis 
and treatment and in 1869 was made professor* 
of nerve pathology and electrotherapy at his 
alma mater. Among his numerous works were 
Elektrotherapie (1868, later combined with 
another under the title NervenpaiJiologie und 
Elektrotherapie ) ; Anatomische Siudien on Ver- 
breohergehimen (1870), which received an Amer- 
ican translation; Kraniomeirie und Kephalo- 
metrie (1888), later translated into French; 
Die Seelenkunde des Menschen (1895) ; and hi? 
autobiography, Aus meinem Leben (1908). 

BENELDI, Sem (1877- ). An Italian 

playwright whose work was characterized by a 
freshness of poetic fancy well illustrated ,ip AH 
(1921 ) and The Love Thief and La. Santa Prima- 
vera (1923). An early play, La Beffa, was 
given in French in Paris (1910), and in English 
%n New York as The Jest^ with John and Lionel 
•Barrymore (1919). His other .plays include 
La Masohera di Bruto (1908) ; (1911) ; 

La Gorgona (.1913) ;• Le,,Noisze rfei Centaur% 
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(1915); VArsiigogolo (1922); VAmorosa 
(1925); n Veszo di perle (1926); and Con le 
stelle (1927). Several of tiiese were in verse, 
and lie also wrote the poems, VMtare (1916), 
and the prose, Parole di hattaglia (1918), about 
the World War. Italo Montemezzi composed the 
music to his The Love of the Three Kings 
{L* Amove dei Tre JEe), one of the most moving 
and beautiful modern operas. 

BENES, Benes, Dr. Eduard (1884-^ ). A 

Czechoslovakian statesman of the Socialist Party, 
horn at Kozlany, Bohemia, and educated at the 
University of Prague and the Sorbonne, Paris. 
During the World War, he went to Paris as edi- 
tor of a propagandist newspaper. La Vatxon 
Tchhque, working with T. O. Masaryk, later presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic, for the setting 
up of an independent Czechoslovak State. He 
was general secretary of the Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council in Paris 1915-18 and chief of the 
Czechoslovak delegation to the Peace Conference 
at Paris (1919-20). He became Foreign Min- 
ister of the new State in 1918, a position which 
he has continued to fill. He was also premier 
from September, 1921, to October, 1922. As chief 
Czechoslovak delegate to the League of Nations 
(1920- ), he was elected to the Council of 

the League in 1023, 1925, and 1026. He was a 
founder of the Little Entente, one of the drafters 
of the Geneva Protocol (1924), and signed the 
Locarno treaties of December, 1925, on behalf 
of his country. His many publications on po- 
litical and sociological subjects include Le 
ProhUme Autriohien et la Question Toh^que 
(1908) ; The History of the Labor Movement in 
Austria (1913); Le Sodalisme Autriohien et la 
Querre; Political Partisanship (1914) ; The War 
and Culture (1915); De iruises VAutriohS’ 
Hongrie (1916) ; Bohemian Case for hidepen^ 
denoe (1917); The Spirit of the Czechoslovak 
Revolution (1923); Five Years of Cssechoslovak 
Foreign Policy (1024) ; Difficulties of Democracy 
(1924); Diplomatic Struggle for the Cssecho- 
Slovak Independence (1925); Problems of Sla- 
vonic PoUcy (1926) ; and My War Memories 
(1928). 

BENfiT, Stephen Vincent (3898- , ), An 

American author, born at Bethlehem, Pa., and 
educated at Yale University. As a student at 
Yale, he published Young Adventure (1918) and 
won a poetry prize. These early poems showed 
a precocious facility which has since developed 
into whimsical and bizarre expressions, in which 
he is at his best. Other publications of his in- 
‘ elude Heavens and Harth (1920); The Begin- 
ning of Wisdom (1921); Young Peopl0*8 Pride 
(1922), Jean Hugenot (1923), Tiger Joy 
(1925), Spanish Bayonet (1926), and John 
Brownes Body (1928), which won the Pulitzer 
prize for the best book of verse published in the 
United States that year. 

WiLtiAM Rose (1886- ). An 

American author and editor. He was horn at 
Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor, and was edu- 
cated at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale. 
From 1907 on, he engaged in journalism and 
editorial work, first in California and later as a 
member of the editorial staff of The Century 
(1911-18) and the Nation^s Business (1919- 
20)'. He was associate editor of the Literary 
Review of the New York Bvening Post (1920- 
24) and has since been associate editor of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, He wrote poetry 
of merit characterized by an excellent sense of 
form and a real imaginative talent, besides a 


finely drawn romance and many critical papers. 
Among his published works were the volumes of 
verse, Merchants from Cathay (1913); The 
Falconer of God (1914) ; The Burglar of the 
Zodiac (1918) ; Moons of Grandeur (1920) ; the 
novel, First Person Singular ( 1922 ) ; The Flying 
King of Kurto, a story for children (1920) ; 
Wild Goslings (1927); Man Possessed, poems 
(1927); essays in Saturday Papers t with 11. S. 
Canby and A. Loveman (1921); and with his 
wife a translation of Claudel’s The Hast I Know 
(1914). In 1923 he married Elinor Wylie, the 
poet. 

BEN£T^ Mrs. William Rose. See WyiJE, 
Elinor. 

BBNJAIMCIN, Marcus (1857- ). An 

American editor, born at San Francisco, Calif., 
and educated at the Columbia University School 
of Mines. After following his j)rofe.ssioii of 
chemist for several years, he turned to editorial 
work and has served on the s tafia of the Cy- 
clopwdia of American Biography, the Standard 
Dictionary, the Universal Oyclopfedia, the New 
International KNOVCLOPiEDiA and the New In- 
ternational Year Books. He was editor-in- 
chief of Applcfon'^s Hew Practical Cyolopwdia, 6 
vols. (1910). Since 1896 he has been the editor 
of the publications of the United States Na- 
tional Museum and has been a member of the 
annual United States Assay Commission. Dur- 
ing the World War, Dr. Benjamin was an aid 
in the office of Naval Intelligence and received 
the decoration of the golden palms with the rank 
of Officier de ITnstruction Publique from France 
in 1020 and that of Officer of the Crown of Italy 
in 1928. He has written extensively in biog- 
raphy, especially of scientific men and church- 
men, in history and social scicnco, and, on its 
50th anniversary, prepared a review. The 
Cosmos Club and its Relation to Men of Letters 
(1928). 

BENJAMIN, baN'^zhft.’milN', RjCNlfe (1885- 
). A French writer and novelist who also 
painted. He leaped into prominence through 
the publication of his war novels, Gaspard (1915) 
and Les Repairi^s (1918), tlie former being unan- 
imously awarded the Prix Goncourt for 1915. 
M. Benjamin excelled in portraiture of Parisian 
working types and reproduced argot in the 
uaturafistic manner of Zola. Unlike Zola, ho 
had no sociological ax to grind, and his types 
were singularly rich and good humored. Of his 
other works, several wore satires, such as Les 
Justices de paiw ou les vingt fagons de jugcr h 
Paris (1913); Sous le del de bWnce (1916); 
Lc palais et see gens de justice (1019) ; La farce 
de la Serbenne • \ Amadou^ bolcMviste 

(1921); and Aliborons et demagogues, political 
satire (1027). His plays include Le Pacha, 
produced at the Odeon ^911); La pie horgne 
( 1921 ) ; Les plaisirs du hasard, a light-hearted, 
sparkling play produced in Paris (1922) j and 

faut que chaoun soit d ea place (1024). He 
also wrote Valentine (1024) and BaUiac (1020, 
tr. 1927). 

BENN, Capt, (William) Wedoewood (1877- 
). An English public official, who was 
graduated from the University of London in 
1898. A Liberal, he represented St. George’s 
Division, Tower i&mlets, in Parliament (1906- 
18), and Leith' (1918-27),. being parliamentary 
private secretary, in succession, of the Tmsury, 
the Board of Education, and the Admiralty* 
He was also a. Junior Lord of the Treasury 
(1910-15), a representative of His Majesty’s 
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OiRce of Works in the House of Commons 
(1912-14), and of the Insurance Commission 
(1914). Joining the Labor party in 1927, 
Benn was elected to Parliament by North Aber- 
deen in 1928, and on June 7, 1929, he was made 
Secretary of State for India. For his services 
during the World War he received, among other 
awards, the Distinguished Hying Cross, Croix 
de Guerre, and the Italian War Cross. In 1926 
he was created a Companion of the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

BEN'NETT, (Enoch) Arnouo (1867- ). 

An English writer (see VoL. III). Some of his 
later works are A Great Man (1915) Ooer 
There: War Scenes on the W&stem Front 
(1915); These Twain (1916) ; The Lion^s Share 
(1916) ; Books and Persons (1917) ; The Pretty 
Lady (1918) ; The Roll Call (1919) ; From the 
Log of the Velsa (1920) ; Our Women: Chapters 
on the Sex Discord (1920); Things That Have 
Interested Me (1921); Mr, Prohach (1922); 
Riceyman Steps (1923); Elsie and the Child 
(1925) ; Lord Raingo (1926) ; The Savour of 
Life: Essays in Gusto (1928); Mediterranean 
Scenes (limited ed., 1928); Accident (1928); 
The Strange Vanguard (1928); and the plays. 
The Title (1918), Judith (1919), Sacred and 
Profane LovCt 2d ed. (1919), The Love Match 
(1922), The Return Journey (1028), and, with 
E. Knoblock, London Life (1924), and a drama- 
tization of Mr, Prohack (1927). 

BENiraTT, Richard (1873- ). An 

American actor, horn at Deacon’s Mills, Ind., 
who made his first stage appearance in Chicago 
in 1891. He is best known for his characteriza- 
tions of George DuPont in Brieux’s Damaged 
Goods (1914); Julien Brignac in Maternity; 
Chick Hewes in Kick In; Peter Marchmont in 
The Unknown Purple; Christopher Armstrong 
in For the Defense; Robert Mayo in Eugene 
O’NeiH’s Beyond the Horizon; '‘He” in Andrdev’a 
He Who Gets Slapped (1922), and the leading 
r61e in Sir Gerald du Maurier’a The Dancers 
(1923). 

BENNINGTON COLLEGE. An institution 
of higher learning for women, located at Ben- 
nington, Vt., ground for which was broken in the 
fall of 1929. Student enrollment was to be 
limited to 325. It will be the pioneer of col- 
leges of the first -rank in not reqxiiring students 
to take subjects prescribed by academic tradi- 
tion either in the college itself or for entrance. 
The college will seek to give each, matriculant 
the particular kind of education that, in the 
opinion of the teachers, will develop individual 
aptitudes. Buildings will be in the Colonial 
domestic style and were designed by J, W. Ames 
and E. S. Dodge of Boston. The total expense 
of founding tho cpilege including buildings, 
scholarships, and free funds, was estimated at 
$4,000,000, more than one-fourth of which was 
in hand at the beginning of 1929., President: 
Robert Devore Leigh, Pbo). . 

BENOlT, ba-nwk', Pierre (1884- ). A 

French novelist. Critics found in his work a 
mixture of the romantic and the entertaining to 
induce forgetfulness, of the sorrows of the World 
War. Just after the Armistice, Kdnigsmark ap- 
peared, with the fatalistic setting of a small 
German principality. Benott . successfully ex- 

g loited this air of fatality, eventually dispelled 
y a happy ending* in almost all pr nis novels. 
UAtlantide (1919), which earned the ^luthor the 
Grand Fiix, du Roman .of the A,cad4mie -Fran- 
$aiee, is an Oriental fairy , tele of North Af- 


rica. Its art was likened to that of Steven- 
son’s South Sea romances and the story was com- 
pared to H. Rider-Haggard’s She, from which 
he was accused of plagiarizing. In Don Carlos 
(1920), Le Lao SalS (1921 ), and La Ghaussee des 
Geants (1922), his subject was again a woman 
marked by the finger of doom and saved in the 
last chapter. His other works include Les sup- 
pliantes, poems (1920) L^oublU; Mademoiselle 
de la FerU (1923); La Chatelaine du Lihan 
(1924); Les putts de Jacob (1925); Le roi le- 
preux (1927); and Axelle (1928). The major- 
ity of M. Benoit’s novels have been translated 
into English. 

BENRIMO, J. Harry McAlpin ( 1 874- ) . 

An American dramatic author and director, born 
at San Francisco, where he made his first stage 
appearance in 1892. In 1897 Benrlmo acted for 
the first time in New York (Manhattan Theatre) 
and in London. Subsequently, he appeared in 
popular successes in New York and London, but 
is probably best known as the co-author of The 
Yellow Jacket, with George C. Hazelton (1012). 
He is also co-author of Taking Chances (1916) 
and The Willow Tree (1917). He has lived in 
London in recent years, devoting his time to 
stage direction and consultation. 

BENSON, Allan L. (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican editor and writer on pacifism, born at Plain- 
well, Mich, He was a member of the reportorial 
or editorial staffs of newspapers in Chicago, Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco (1890-07); as- 
sistant managing editor of the Detroit Journal 
(1897-1901); managing editor of the Detroit 
Times (1901-06), and of the Washington, D. C. 
Times (1906-07) ; and a writer on political and 
economic subjects for Pearson's Magazine (1908- 
16), and of signed editorials for The Appeal to 
Reason (Girard, Kan., 1914-16). In 1916, he 
was nominee of the Socialist Party for President 
of the United States, but in 1018 he resigned 
from the party, and in the latter year founded, 
with W. F. Cochran, the Reconstruction Maga- 
zine, He is well known as a writer on socialism, 
government, war, etc., and is author of The 
Usurped Power of the Courts (1911); Common 
Sense about the Navy (reprinted after 1911 by 
the Anti-preparedness Committee) ; The Truth 
About Socialism (New York, 1914); Our Dis- 
honest Constitution (New York, 1914) ; A Way 
to Prevent War (1915) ; Inviting War to Amer- 
ica (New York, 1916); What Ford Wages Have 
Done (1917); The New Henry Ford (1923); 
The Story of Geology (1927) ; and various maga- 
zine articles. 

BENSON, E(dwabd) F(REDERro) (1807- ). 

An English novelist (see VoL. 111). His many 
later novels maintained his place as one of the 
cleverer and more popular writers. They in- 
cluded Michael (1916); Robin Linnet (1919); 
Dodo Wonders (1921); Peter (1922); Oolm 
(1023); David of King^s (1924); Colin II 
(1925), and Mezzanine (1926). He also wrote 
Crescent and Iron Cross, dealing with the rela- 
tions of Turkey and Germany before and during 
the World War (1918); The White Eagle, of 
Poland, telling of the German occupation and 
the reconstruction of tliat country (1918); Dyr 
Family Affairs, 1807-1890 (1920); Sir Frapeis 
Drake (1927) j The Life of Aloihiades- (J1928); 
and Paying Guests (1929). 

BENSON,, SIR Frank. (Robe]M) (1858- ). 

An English actor born at Alresford, Hampshire, 
and educated at Winchester and New College, 
Oxford. He was knighted in 19x6. At Oxfor(L 
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Sir Frank appeared in Greek plays; immedi- 
ately after leaving college, he went on the stage 
and made his first appearance under Henry Irv- 
ing at the Lyceum Theatre in Romeo and Ju- 
liet ( 1882) . He very shortly became manager of 
his own company and in 1901 founded a dramatic 
school. After 1888 he managed the Stratford-on- 
Avon Shakespearean Festival. On the occasion 
of the Shakespeare tercentary, he played the title 
rAle ill Julius Ccosar and was knighted after the 
perforniance. 

BEM’SOJS’, Frank Weston (1862- ). An 

American painter, horn at Salem, Mass, (see VoL. 
HI). He won the Corcoran Gold Medal and 
first W. A. Clark Prize of the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington (1910) ; the Logan Medal and Prize 
from the Art Institute of Chicago ( 1 922 ) ; the 
Logan Prize from the Chicago Society of Etchers 
(1918); the gold medal at the Philadelphia 
Sesqiiicontcnnial (1920). He is represented in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Cor- 
coran tTallcry, Washington, and the Art Institute 
of f‘hic*ago. 

BEETSON, Stetxa (1892- ). An English 

writer. Too delicate to attend school, she spent 
her youth in France, Germany, and Switzerland. 
She took part in the suffrage movement in 1914, 
did war work in East London, and after travel- 
ing in America and the Orient returned to Eng- 
land in 1921 and married J. 0. O’Gonnan Ander- 
son. Her novels / Pose (1915), This is the End 
(1917), Living Alone (1010), The Poor Man 
(1922), Pipes and a Dancer (1024), and Oood- 
hgr, Siiranger (1025) are brilliantly written, 
witty, powerfully descri])tivo, and original and 
precise in imagery. But her characters arc self- 
conscious skeptics, this skepticism in the later 
works turning into a mockery of all effort as 
futile. She also wrote Twenty ^ poems (1918), 
The fAtlle World: meiches of Travel (1925), 
and Worlds Within Worlds, a book on travel in 
the East (1928). 

BENSON, WiLiJAM SiiKPHERi) (1855- ). 

An American naval officer, born in Macon, Ga., 
and educated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. In 1881 be was made ensign and rose 
through the various grades, becoming lieutenant 
commander in 1900, captain in 1909, and rear 
admiral in 1015. He was commandant of the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard (1013-15) and in 1915 
was appointed Chief of Naval Operations. In 
1917 he was a member of the commission ap- 
])oiiited by President Wilson to confer with the 
Allies in Europe and was also a mernher of the 
special eomniiasion abroad. He served as naval 
representative in drawing up the naval terms of 
the Armistice with Germany and the Central 
Powers, and was naval adviser to the American 
Comini.ssion at the Peace Conference at Paris, 
lie continued to servo as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions until Sept. 25, 1919, wlien he was retired 
by operation of law. In 1920 he was appointed 
eiairman of the United States Shipping Board 
and in the following year became a commissioner 
of that board. 

BENTLEY, Madison (1870- ). An Amer- 

ican psychologist, born at Clinton, Iowa, and 
educated at the University of Nebraska and Cor- 
nell University. He was instructor, and assistant 
professor of psychology at Cornell University from 
1898 to 3912 and has been professor and director 
of the psychological laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Hlinois since 1912. He edited and super- 
vised studies in social and general psychology 
(1016), and critical and experimental studies 


in psychology published in 1021, 1924, 1925 and 
1927. He also wrote The Field of Psychology 
(1924), He is editor of the Psychological Index 
and took a prominent part in the war activities 
of the American Psychological Association. 

BEOCHE, Legros. See I5 j£raud, Henri. 

BEEATTB, Henri (1885- ). A French 

novelist born at Lyons. Although he began jiiib- 
hshing in 1005, he attained prominence only 
in 1922 when the Acadfmiio Ooncourt crowned 
his two novels La martyre d'un ohesc and Peati 
de fesse. Among his other works are 1/ Heritage 
des Symholistes (1905), Lps marts lyriques 
(1912), Le vitriol de lune (1921) ; Lazare (1024, 
tr. 1925) ; Oe que j*ai vu a Moscow (1925, tr. 
1926) ; Le bots du templier perdu (1920) ; Mon 
ami Robespierre (1927, tr. 1928) ; La gerbe d'or 
(1928); Twelve Portraits of the French Revolu- 
tion (1928); The Discoverer, Ooliimhus (192S), 
and RendeS‘VOus Ruropeens (1028). M, Bcraucl 
sometimes used the pseudonyms tJrhain Dherd 
and IjcgroR Ih^oche. 

BEEBEE, Felix (1871- ). A noted (3er- 

man violinist, born at Jena. He studied at the 
conservatories of Dresden and Leipzig (under 
Brodsky) and made a most successful debut in 
London, in 1889. From 18{)l-9(> he w'as concert- 
master in Magdeburg, 1800-98 in Cbeninitz and 
1898-1002 of the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Ijoip- 
zig. In 1004 he accepted the professorship at 
the Akadcmie dor Tonkunst in Munich, hut in 
1907 was called as Ileennann’s successor to the 
lloch Conservatory in Frankfort, and in 1908 
succeeded Marteau at the Conservatory of Gen- 
eva. In 1920 he returned to his former position 
in Munich and there also established his own 
string quartet with his wife, Milly, lUiril, and 
Kohler. 

BEECHTOLD, Leopold, Count (1863- ). 

A former Auslro-llungariaii Foreign Minister 
(see VoL. Ill) . After the outbreak of the World 
War, he tried to persuade Italy and Uumanla to 
fulfill their obligations to Austria and bent all his 
energy to securing new allies for the Central 
Powers. He was, however, unsuccessful for the 
most part, as ho would not consent to the con- 
cession of Austrian territory, even though Ger- 
many urged it. He came into conflict with («er- 
man statesmen and military leaders, twcusing 
them of not supporting Austria sufficiently 
against Russia. In 1915 he fell from power, and 
the following year was appointed Lord High 
Steward to Charles Francis Joseph, the lieir to 
the throne. Later, he became Lord High Cham- 
berlain but retired from politics on the fall of 
the dynasty. 

BEECOVICI, Konrad (1882- ). A Bu- 

manian author (resident in the United Statcfs 
since 1916). He was privately edneatt'd and 
wrote: Crimes of Charity (1917) ; Dust of How 
York (1918); Chitm (1919); Murdo (1921); 
The Rtory of the Gypsies (1928); Alcirander 
(1928); Nights Abroad (1928); and Oosta^s 
Daughter, a play. 

BEEE'A COLLEGE. A non-sectarian, coedu- 
cational institution at Berea, Ky., founded in 
1865 in the special interest of the mountain peo- 
ple of the Southern Appalachians. The curric- 
ulum was divided into five departments: College, 
normal school, training school, academy, and 
foundation- junior high school. The college de- 1| 
artment registered a growth between 1914 and 
928 from 104 students to 437; and the total 
registration in 1928 was 1942. ' There was also 
a summer session enrollment of 453, of whom 
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191 were in the college, 167 in the normal school, 
and 95 in the academy. The faculty in 1928 
numbered 104, and the library was increased 
from 26,000 to 57,779 volumes. Six brick dormi- 
tory and educational buildings were constructed 
within the decade 1914-1924, besides a hospital 
and detention ward accommodating 150 patients. 
A weaving industry was established, and a broom 
industry, the latter in 1922-1923 turning out 
more than 7200 dozen brooms. The college 
maintained a dairy, a farm, a garden, a forest, 
and a cannery, in order to reduce the cost cf 
maintenance, so that no student should be de- 
barred because of expenses. Developments fol- 
lowing 1923 included the erection of a gymna- 
sium for women and one for men; a new 
dormitory for women in the normal school; a 
home economics building; a new science build- 
ing; and an animal husbandry building. 
Changes in curriculum included the addition of 
the ninth grade to the Foundation school; the 
adoption of senior high-school courses in the 
academy; the discontinuance of the vocational 
school ; and the establishment of a vocational de- 
partment. President, the Reverend William J. 
Hutchins, D.D. 

BERENSOKT, Bernakd (1865- ). An 

American art critic (see VoL. III). His recent 
publications include: Venetian Painting in 
America^ the Fourteenth Century (New York, 
1916) ; Essays in the Study of Siennese Painting 
(ib., 1918 ) ; and Three Essays in Method (1927). 
He compiled catalogues of the Italian paintings 
in the Widener and Friedsam collections. 

BERENT, Waclav (1873- ). A Polish 

writer, born at Warsaw. He attracted attention 
by his remarkable characterization of modem 
types in the novels Fachowieo (1903) and Proeh- 
no (1904), the latter a profound analysis of the 
metropolitan decadent artist. Other stories were 
Os!imine (1911) and Ztoe Eamienie (1922). He 
made a successful d^but as a dramatist and was 
looked on as the coming Polish writer in this 
field. 11c also collaborated on a Polish edition 
of Nietzsche. 

BERESFORD, bSr'cs-ferd, John Davts 
(1873- ). An English author, born at Cas- 

tor, near Petersborough, and educated at Oundle 
and Petersborough. He studied architecture 
in London but gave it up to turn to writ- 
ing, and published several plays and many nov- 
els, in which he has portrayed characters ex- 
ceptionally real. His style is dry but is vitalized 
by unusual psychological insight. His publica- 
tions include the Jacob Stahl trilogy (1911- 
12) ; QosUngs (1913) ; The Mountains of the 
Moon (1915); These Lynnehers (191G,); The 
Wonder (1918); The Jervaise Comedy (1919); 
The Prisoners of HartUng (1922) ; Eov^s Pil- 
grim (1923); Unity (1924); The Monkey Pm- 
tsle (1925); That Kind of Man (1926); The 
Tapestry ( 1927 ) ; The Instrument of Destiny 
(his first crime story, 1928), and Writing Aloud 
(1028). 

BERG, Alban (1885- ), An Austrian 

comi)Osor, born in Vienna. He studied composi- 
tion with Arnold Sch 6 nberg, adopting uncondi- 
tionally the latter's revolutionary ideas and be- 
coming one of his most active propagandists. 
In 1925 he was elected a director of the Austrian 
branpji of the. International Society for Contem- 
porary Music, He is one of the extreme futur- 
ists. His, opera Wozeeh (Berlin, 1926) has made 
the rounds of several of .the important opera 
houses of Austria and Germany. 


BERG, David Bbio (1890— ). An Amer- 

ican sociologist, born at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
educated at the University of Minnesota. He 
was successively superintendent of schools in 
various Minnesota towns (1912-14), with the 
University of Wisconsin survey (1914), and a 
member of the Madison (Wis.) Chamber of 
Commerce (1915). . In 1915-16 he was assistant 
director of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
Akron, Ohio, in 1917 assistant secretary of the 
Committee on Criminal Courts of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York City, and 
from 1917 to 1921 secretary of the Charities and 
Welfare Committee of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce. He was also secretary of the 
Americanization Bureau and of the Philadel- 
phia Welfare Federation, In 1918 he was lec- 
turer on social statistics at Fordham University. 
During the War, he fought with the American 
forces in France. He is author of Pick You/r 
Prof, (1920) and Personality Culture by College 
Faculties (1920). He was managing editor of 
Fundamentals of Musical Art, 

BERGEN. A seaport city of Norway. The 
population in 1920 was 91,443. The area is 
13.5 square miles. In 1927, 831 vessels of 711,- 
876 net tonnage were entered, and 643 vessels 
of 511,916 net tonnage were cleared. At Tyske- 
bryggen (the German Quay) is a solid block of 
quaint timber buildings erected in the fifteenth 
century by the Hanseatic I^cague. The 16 gaards, 
or buildings, served not only as offices, salesrooms, 
and warehouses but as living quarters for ttie 
merchants and their assistants. Business 'is 
still carried on in these buildings, hut the best 
preserved has been converted into what is known 
as the Hanseatic Museum. This museum por- 
trays to the minutest detail the life which was 
lived in this town within a town five and six 
centuries ago. The town had its own laws and 
regulations, courts, police, etc., and allowed 
no Norwegian within the gates after nightfall. 
All new buildings which have been erected along 
the quay have been built in the style of the 
fifteenth century. Bergen has a fine municipal 
theatre, beautiful parks, good art galleries, and 
a famous zoblogical and oceanographical muse- 
um. Statues have been erected in its public 
squares to Holherg, the father of modern Scandi- 
navian literature; to Ole Bull, the great violin- 
est; and to Edvard Grieg (1843-1907), the com- 
poser, whose home, Troldhaugen, has been pre- 
served as a memorial museum and shrine. 

BERGENGREN, Ralph Wilhelm Alexis 
(1871- ). An American essayist, born at 

(Gloucester, Mass., and educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, He was cartoonist for the Boston Sun- 
day Globe (1897-99), dramatic critic and edi- 
torial writer for the Boston Budget, a member 
of the editorial staff of the Boston Publicity 
Bureau (1902-05), an art critic for the Boston 
Advertiser (1904-07). He is the author of sev- 
eral volumes of humorous, informal essays and 
of a book of poems for children. His works in- 
clude The Comforts of Home (Boston, 1918). 
The Perfect Gentleman (Boston 1910 ), The Seven 
Ages of Man (Boston, 1921), David, the Dreamer 
(Boston, 1922), and Gentlemen All and Merry 
Companions (Boston, 1922). 

BERGER, VioTOE L. ( 1860-1929 ) . An Amer- 
ican Socialist editor and Congressman (see VoL. 
Ill), He never became acquiescent toward the 
World War and often wrote against it with the 
result that he, in company with four other 
Socialists, > was brought to trial for violation. of 
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the Espionage Act in December, 1918. ^ After a 
bitter legal battle which attracted national at- 
tention, he was found guilty (Jan. 8, 1919) and 
sentenced to prison for 20 years. The House 
of Representatives, in November, voted his ex- 
clusion from the seat to which he had been 
elected the year previous. In December, 1919, 
he was once again elected by his Milwaukee con- 
stituency and was again denied his seat. In 
January, 1921, the United States Supreme 
Court reversed his conviction; in Novembei, 
1922, the indictments against him were dis- 
missed; and in the same month he was returned 
for the fourth time to Congress, this time as 
the only Socialist Party representative. He 
was finally seated on Dee. 3, 1923. He was 
reelected to the OOth and 70tlx Congresses but 
was defeated when lie ran again in November, 
1928. Ilis socialist doctrine was modeled after 
that of the German revisionist school of Kautaky 
and Bernstein, and therefore he rejected Soviet- 
ism. In 1924, with Morris Ilillquit and others, 
he supported the candidacy of Robert M. La 
Folletto for President. He was delegate of the 
American Socialist Party to the International 
Socialist Congress at Marseilles, Prance, in 1925. 
After 1927 he was chairman of the National 
Executive Committee of the Socialist Party. He 
died Aug. 7, 1929, from injuries' received in a 
street car accident. 

BEBGEB, ViLXiEXM (1867- ). A Swed- 

ish- American editor and author, born at Vilrm- 
laiid, Sweden; he was educated in the high school 
there and later in Upsala College, N. J. He 
was traveling agent for Swedish- American pub- 
lications (1897-1903), editor of New York 
yordstjeman (1903-13 and 1916- ), and office 

manager and director of the Swedish Luthern 
Immigrant Homo (1913-16) and the Swedish 
Auguutana Homo for the Aged, Brooklyn. He is 
the author of numerous books in Swedish, deal- 
ing especially with the problems and conditions 
of the Swedes in America, published from 1002 
to 1925. 

!>■ BEBGONX^i, Jean- Alban (1807-1925). A 
French electrotherapist and radium investigator 
who was graduated in medicine at the University 
of Bordeaux in 1883 and was later appointed 
professor of biological physics and electrotherapy 
there. After 1893 ho edited the Archives d’BJlec- 
triGit6 Medicale, a periodical of great merit. Ho 
studied and wrote upon the physical phenomena 
of tlie muscles and the application of physics 
to medicine. His device for localijsing metal 
bodies in a human subject was employed during 
the World War. He twice received the Gold 
Medal of the Oamegio Poundation. While en- 
gaged in an efiort to produce a cure for cancer 
he received radium and X-ray injuries from Which 
he later died. 

BEBGSON, berg'sON', Henrx Louis (1869- 
) . The most notable of contemporary 
Prench philosophers (see VoL. III). He was 
elected a member of the Prench Academy in the 
spring of 1014, already having Injcome a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science in 1903. The World War caused an in- 
terruption of his philosophic activity and he de- 
voted his talent to the Prench cause. Besides 
publishing a pamphlet on the Siffnifioame de la 
Guerre (1916), he wont twice on diplomatic mis- 
sions to Washington and was instrumental in 
preventing the recognition of the Soviet gov- 
ernment by the United iStaiea. On the occa- 
sion of the San Prancisoo Ejeposition, he pre- 


pared a short survey of French philosophy, 
published in the collection La Bcictice Franco ise, 
2 vols., (1915); this constituted his only scien- 
tific production during the four years of hostili- 
ties. In 1918, the Academy having resumed its 
meetings, Bergson delivered an address ])eforc it 
on the life and works of his predecessor in its 
membership, fimile Ollivicr. This was published 
with the IHscotirs de Reception, by Rcik? Doumic 
(1918). At the close of the War, Bergson 
gathered up a number of his shorter writings 
and published them under the title of Ij finer gie 
Spirituelle (1919), translated into English as 
Mind Energy (1920). He took a leave of ab- 
sence from the College de Prance in 1019 in 
order to devote himself to philosophic writing, 
and at the beginning of 1922 he resigned his chair 
definitely. Bergson was at work for some time 
on the revision of the Oi/Tord lectures deliv- 
ered in 1912. In 1022 a short volume came out, 
Dutr^e et BimulianHte d*aprhs la ThCoric d'Ein- 
siein. As the title suggests, the book at- 
tempted to reconcile the theory of relativity with 
tlio Bergsonian conception of duration. He in- 
sisted that the relativity of mathematical times, 
which depends necessarily on the orientation 
of the observer, docs not ])recludc the existence 
of an absolute qualitative time, revealed by psy- 
chological introspection. He attacked tbereforo 
not the mathematical theory of Einstein but the 
metaphysical interpretations which have been 
grafted on it. He headed the Preneh del(*gation 
which aided in the formation of the League of 
Nations' Institute of Intellectual CoJiperation, 
and in 1028 ho received the Nobel l^rizo for 
Literature for 1927. 

The literature on Bergson’s philosopby con- 
tinued to increase at a rate wliicb made him 
the subject of more commentaries than any other 
modem thinker except Kant. Among the re- 
cent books in English are If. Wildcn Carr’s The 
Philosophy of Change (1014); and G. W. Cun- 
ningham’s Bludy in Ihe Philosophy of Bergson 
(1916); J. Alexander Gunn’s Bergson (1921); 
and Mrs. ICarin Stephen’s The Misuse of Mind 
(1922). 

BEBKEY, Charles Peter (1867- ). An 

American geologist, born at (loshen, Iml., and 
educated at the University of Minnosota. In 
1892-1003 he was an instructor in geology at 
Minnesota, and in the latter year went to Colum- 
bia, where he became a full professor In 1916. 
He was assistant geologist of State surveys of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and New York. More re- 
cently, as consulting geologist to the New Yoj*k 
City Board of Water Supj)Iy he made an elab- 
orate investigation of the geology of the C^atskiH 
Aqueduct region. His original roHearclies have 
also included studies on the geology of Porto 
Rico and China. Since 1022 he has been geolo- 
gist of the Asiatic E.xpedition conducted by the 
American Museum of Natural Ifistory, In 1929 
he was a member of the board of engineers and 
geologists which reported on the Boulder Dam. 

BEBKSHIBE PESTXVAL. See Musxo, 
under Ohamher Music, 

BERLIN, bSr-lIn'; Ocr, pron, hM^n, The 
capital of Cfermany and of the Republican State 
of Prussia (see Vol. ill). In 1915 Berlin cov- 
ered 26.91 square miles and had l,fJ79,(K)0 in- 
habitants; on Oct. 1, 1920, with the enlargement 
of the city by the attachment of various stibur- 
ban districts to It, it had 339 square miles and 
3,803,785 inhabitants; and by the census of June 
16, 1925, while the area remained the same, the 
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population rose to 4,024,166. This means that, 
in area Berlin is the largest city in the world, 
while, if judged according to population, she 
ranks third, London and New York being larger. 

Government. As the capital of the Reich, 
Berlin is the seat of most of the imperial gov- 
ernmental departments and activities. On Oct. 
1, 1920, she absorbed various suburbs and rural 
communes, and was divided into twenty dis- 
tricts, the first six of which correspond to the 
earlier Berlin. The administration is under the 
Oberprasident of the Province of Brandenburg, 
the magistrates, and the city Representative As- 
sembly. The magistracy has at most 30 mem- 
bers, including the chief mayor, the mayors, and 
at least 12 unpaid city councillors. The city 
Assembly is made up of 225 members. Por local 
administration each district has its own organiza- 
tion, mayor, attorney; several sectional councils, 
a district assembly of from 15 to 46 members, and 
a police headquarters. Justice is administered 
by a supreme court of judicature, 3 general courts, 
10 tribunals, and industrial and commercial 
courts. For the purpose of electing city repre- 
sentatives, the 20 districts become 15 by group- 
ing several of them together. 

Industry and Commerce. Berlin continues 
to manufacture nearly every article of domestic 
and industrial use, the most important now be- 
ing the electrical and lighting industries, iron 
foundries, machinery factories, and the film and 
radio industries. After a long period of slight 
activity, the clothing trades, particularly that 
of women’s coats, are getting on their feet again. 
Commercially, Berlin is the centre of every kind 
of transportation : by rail, water, and air. Twelve 
main railroad lines enter the city; her rivers and 
canals connect her with Hamburg and Stettin, 
and the Elbe and Oder Rivers; she is the centre 
of Germany’s very regular passenger, post, and 
freight airidane service. She has two air ports, 
Tempclhof and Staaken, and the service is 
recognized as one of the best and safest in Eu- 
rope. Internally, she has extended her subways 
from Potsdamer Platz to Gesundbrunnen, and 
from Bellealliance Platz to Wedding (1924). 
The city is gradually spreading out, particularly 
•to the west, so that the Kurfurstendamm and the 
section through which it passes has become one 
of the important business, residential, and 
amusement centres. 

Buildings. After the Empire, the Republican 
government has turned some of the palaces into 
museums: in 1919 that of the former Crown 
Prince was opened as a new branch of the Na- 
tional Gallery, housing modern art, and in 
September, 1921, the Schloss (former palace 
of the Emperor) was opened as a museum where 
the exhibitions of the Industrial Arts Museum 
were shown in the former State i^partraents. 
The Administrative Academy (1019), a Political 
Academy (1920), the Sports Forum Academy for 
Bodily Exercises (1920), and the German In- 
stitute for Foreigners were founded, and on Oct. 
1, 1922, the City Vocational School Body went 
into office. By uniting the vocational schools it 
was found possible to start training schools, for the 
smaller callings. The United States has occupied 
its own embassy since Al^il, 19U- 
' BHstory. During Christmas wee^, 1918, and 
from jam., 6 to 13, J&19, the city was in a state 
of revolution due to the revolt of a, naval jiyision 
and to the Spartacists under Karl ^ebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg. Becausei. of the jack of 
oi:der, the .National' OonstitutiQual Assembly 


could not meet there but sat in Weimar (Feb.- 
Aug,, 1919). From March 13 to 17, 1920, oc- 
cimred the Kapp Putsch, when Kapp, a right 
wing conservative, with the military aid of von 
Luttwitz, took over the city government by force. 
After four days, he fled. After that time condi- 
tions became normal. 

Bibliography*. Berlin und Umgelmig by 
Karl Baedeker (19th ed., 1921) ; Berlin im Welt- 
hriegy by Ernst Kaeber (1921); Probleme der 
neuen Btadt Berlin, edited by Ilans Bremiert and 
E. 0. Stein (1920) ; Funfzig JaJir'i Berliner 
StadUentwiisserung, by H. Hahn and F. Langbein 
(1928); Oraphisch-statistiscJie Darstellungen 
uon Berlin^ published by the Statistical Office 
(1928), and the Tear Boohs and various reports 
of the Statistical Office of Berlin. 

BEBrLIN, Irving (1888- ). An Ameri- 

can composer, born in Russia and educated in 
the public schools of New York City. At 16, 
Berlin commenced his career as a performer in 
the restaurants and eaf4s of New York. AZea?- 
ander^s Rag-Time Band (1905) established his 
position as the king of syncopation. He is the 
writer and composer of the musical plays and 
revues, Watch Your Step (1914) ; Stop! Look! 
Listen! (1915); The Century Oirly with Victor 
Herbert (1916); The Ziegfeld Follies of 1918; 
The Canary y with Ivan Caryll (1918), and many 
other popular song and dance successes. He is 
the proprietor, with Sam H. Harris, of the 
Music Box (New York) and composed the score 
of the Music Box Revues for 1921, 1022, and 
1923. 

BEBIilNEB, Emile (1851-1929). A Ger- 
man- American inventor (see Vol. III). He was 
president of the District of Columbia Tubercu- 
losis Association (1015-25). In November, 
1919, under his direction, his son, Henry A. Ber- 
liner, designed and used one of the first successful 
helicopters. In 1926 he invented the acoustic 
tile. 

BEBrDINEB., Henrt A. (1895- ). An 

engineer, horn Washington, D. C., son of the 
inventor Emile Berliner, and educated in Wash- 
ington and at Cornell and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He designed, constructed, 
and flew the helicopter (1919) on which his 
father had experimented since 1903, and in 1924 
was engaged in helicopter development. 

BEBMUDA ISLANDS. The British colony 
composed of approximately 3.50 srr':ll islands ly- 
ing 518 miles east of Cape Hatteras. The area 
of the group is 10.3 square miles; the popula- 
tion, in 1926, 30,113, of whom 15,613 were white. 
The chief town, Hamilton, on the Island of 
Bermuda, has a population of 3000. Barely one- 
third of the area is fit for cultivation and on 
this are planted early spring leguminous crops 
for the .United States market. Similarly, most 
of the commodities imported come from the 
United States. The import trade totaled, in 
1926, £1,404,824; and exports £239,553. In 
1925 the total tonnage cleared was 2,749,780. 
Until 1920, alcoholic liquors were exported to 
the United States in large quantities, but, with 
the coming of prohibition and the falling off. of 
this traffic, experiments were conducted for the 
conversion of the alcohol into motor spirits. 
The Bermudas continue to attract American 
tourists and Winter colonists, as many as 28,000 
making their residence there annually. 

BBrarABD, hfir'nar', (Paul) Tristan (1866- 
). A French wit, writer of comedies and 
novels who was horn in Besan^on. Besides 
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many one-aet comedies, his works include the 
longer comedies 8a 8ocur (1007), Le poulailler 
(1909), Les phares Souhigou (1913), and Un 
perdreau de Vavnh (1920) ; the novels Mathilde 
et ses mitaines, UEnfant prodigue du Vesinet 
(1921), Le jeu de massacre (1921) and Le voy- 
age imprivu (1028) ; Le poilu civile gassette d^uu 
immchilis6 (1915); and Souvenirs Spars d*un 
ancien cavalier (1917). 

BEEETAEBES, AiiTiixjit de Silva (1875- 
). A president of Brazil, born at Vicosa, 
Minas Geraes. After two years at Caraea Col- 
lege, he became a clerk in a store at the age of 
13 to earn enough to begin a college course at 
Ouro Preto. He maintained himself there by 
doing newspaper work. Later, he took up law 
and began practice at Vicosa. He was elected 
to the Congress of his native state, was its first 
secretary, and later secretary of the treasury of 
Minas Geraes. In September, 1018, he was 
elected Governor of Minas Geraes, and was oc- 
cupying this position when he was made Presi- 
dent of Brazil for 1922-26. In 1924 and 
1025, there were frequent revolutionary move- 
ments in the country. See Brazil. 

BEEhTAHEE, Eudolp (1880- ). A li- 

brettist known ehieily for his adaptation, with 
Carl Meinhard, of the play Johannes Kreisler, 
from Die Wunderlichcn Oeschichten des Kapell- 
meister Kreisler, produced in Now York (1922- 
23). Bernauer also wrote, with L. Jacobson and 
0. Straus, the comic opera, The Chocolate Sol- 
dier, founded on Arms and the Man, by George 
Bernard Shaw and revived at the Century Thea- 
tre in 1021. 

BEENHAEDI, Priedbich von (1849- ). 

A Geman military leader and writer, born at 
Petrograd. lie served in the Franco-Prussian 
War, and from 1891 to 1894 was at Berne as 
military atlaclnS; later, he went to Berlin as 
head of the history department of the Grand 
General StaiF. He was general of cavalry and 
commander of the 7th Army Corps from 1 907 to 
1909, retiring in the latter year to write on mili- 
tary su])jccts. He attracted international at- 
tention by bis book, (iermany and the Neasi War 
(1912). At the outbreak of the World War, 
he was again given (‘ominand of an army corps 
and served with distinction on the Stochod and 
on the Western front. He puldished in English 
Cavalry in War and Peace (1910) ; On War of 
To-day (1014); and liritam as (Herman y^s Vas- 
sal (1914). 

BEEISTHABBT, bSrn'art', Sarah (1844:- 
1923). A Preneli actress (sec VoL, III). In 
1914, at the ago of 70, the great tragedian was 
forced to undergo a leg amputation. Despite 
this diRal)nity, she refused to abandon the stage. 
She carried out a successful tour of America in 
1915 and, on returning to Prance, she idayed in 
her own productions almost continuously until 
her death, Marojh 29, 1023. Her later successes 
included Daniel (1920), Maurice EostaiuVs La 
(Jloirc (1921 ), and M. Verneuirs Regine Armand 
(1922). Her physical condition confined her 
practically to iimnobility on the stage, but the 
charm of her voice, which had altered little with 
age, insured her triumphs. 

BBENHEIM, Bertiiam Moses (1880- ). 

An American surgeon, born at Paducah, Ky., 
and educated at Johns Hopkins and in Europe. 
He is known for hiH original work in blood trans- 
fusion and surgery of blood vessels. During 
the World War, he served with the Jolms Hop- 
kins Hospital Base Unit, later becoming associ^ 


ate in clinical surgery at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. He wrote Surgery of the Vascu- 
lar System (1913); Blood Transfusion (1917), 
and a volume of his experiences at the front in 
the World War, Passed as Censored (1918). 

BEENHEIM, Hippolytb (1840-1910). A 
French physician, known for his investigation 
of suggestion as a cause and remedy for disease. 
With his chief, Liebeault, he founded the so- 
called Nancy school of psychotlierapeuties, al- 
though he remained throughout a general prac- 
titioner of medicine and professor of medicine 
in the local university. His books were widely 
translated and his clinic at Nancy was visited by 
physicians from many countries. His first book, 
devoted to general medicine, Lemons de Clinique 
Medicale, appeared in 1877 and was translated 
into Spanish. His first work on suggestion, De 
la Suggestion et de Ses Applications d la ThSra- 
peutique (1888), was translated into German by 
Freud and also into English. Ilypnotisme, Sug- 
gestion et PsyohothSrapie appeared in 1891; 
VEystdrie (1913) ; Vaphasie (1914) ; and Auto- 
matisme et Suggestion (1917). 

BEENSTEIN, bfirn'sttn, EduaRd ( 1 8.50- ) . 

A German public official (see Vol. III). In 
1920 he was again elected to the Reichstag and 
became Town Councillor of Berlin. He also pub- 
lished a new edition of his book Voraussetismig dcs 
Sozialismus und Anfang dcr Sozialdemokratie 
(1915), besides Vblkcrrecht und VOlker-PoHtik 
(1919) and Wirtschaftsmesen^ und Wirtschafts- 
Uicrdcn (1920). He also edited the complete 
works of Ferdinand Lassalle. 

BEEKTSTEIN, Elsa (‘‘Rbnrt Rosmeb”) 
(1800- ), A Gorman dramatist, born at Vi- 

enna. She is the wife of Dr. Ma.x Bernstein, a 
prominent lawyer and successful playwright of 
Munich. She was an actress but left the stage 
on account of failing eyesight and wrote the 
draujas Wir Drci (1893) and Diimmerung 
(1894), and a volume of stories, Madonna, Her 
greatest success was achieved with the poetiiail 
drama K'Onigskinder (1899), which was played 
by Sir Arthur Harvey and his company in New 
York under the title Children of the King. The 
play was made the libretto of llumpenlinck^s 
opera Kbnigskindcr, in which Geraldine Farrar 
excelled as the Goose-girl. Other works of Frau 
Bernstein arc Tedeum, a comedy of musical life, 
the tragedies Thcmistochs and Achilles (1910) ; 
the dramas Dagny, Merele, Johannes Jhrkner, 
Mutigr Maria (1900) ; Nausikaa (1906) ; 3faria 
Arndt (1908); s.m\ Schicksal (1914). Hinec the 
World War, she has published Erkennung, a 
comedy; Achilles, a tragedy; the dramas, Ehe 
and Johannes Kepler, and the dramatic 8cciie.s, 
Requiem. 

BEBNSTEIN, Henry (L1^.on Gustave 
Charles) (1875- ). A French dramatist 

(see VoL, TIT), who continued to occupy a lca<l- 
ing position among writers of high-class theatri- 
cal thrillers. His war play, I/Mvalion ( 1917), 
was acclaimed in France and the United Static, 
where it was produced with Grace George (1917- 
18), as a drama of spiritual rebirth. The play 
dealt with the customary French triangle and 
attemped to show a purification of emotions 
in tile white heat of the World War. The Olaut 
wafi produced in the United States in 1921 with 
Lion^ Barrymore and Irene Fenwick in the lead- 
ing rOles. Ho wrote Judith in 1920, and La 
galcrie dee glaces in 1920. 

SSBN^XEilN', Hbekait (1876- ). An 

American joumaliet and translator of Rnssiaa 
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literature. He was born at Heustadt^Scber- 
windt, Poland, of Russian parents, and emi^ated 
to the United States in 1893." He visited 
Europe at various times during a long period 
of years as special correspondent of American 
newspapers including the New York Times, 
1908-12 and 1915) ; the New York Serald 
<1917-19), and the New York American (1920- 
21 ). He was founder and editor of the The Day 
(1914-16) and editor-in-chief of The Americam 
Hebrew (1916-19). He wrote a number of 
poems and a novel, Contrite Hearts, of orthodox 
Jewish family life but is better known for his 
translations of Russian authors, especially 
Andreev, and for his discovery and publication 
of the secret telegrams exchanged between the 
Czar and the Kaiser (1904-07), known as the 
Willy-'Nichy Correspondence. He is also the 
author of Celebrities of Our Time (1925) and 
The Road to Peace (1926). He is contributing 
editor of the Jewish Tribune 

BERHSTOBiEE, JonANN-HEiNRicn A., Count 
VON (1862- ). A German diplomat and Am- 

bassador plenipotentiary to the United States 
from 1908 until the entrance of the latter into 
the World War (see Vol. III). After leav- 
ing Washington, he sei-ved at Constantinople, 
and following the Revolution was prominent in 
the peace discussions of the foreign department. 
Since 1921 a member of the Diet and founder of 
the Democratic Club, he has been repeatedly 
sent on ofTicial missions to Geneva. 

BERRY, Edward Wilber (1875- ). An 

American palaeobotanist, born at Newark, N. J., 
and educated privately. He was successively 
treasurer, manager, and president of the Passaic 
(N. J.) Daily Hews from 1897 to 1905 and in 
the latter year joined the teaching staff of Johns 
Hopkins University, becoming professor of pal- 
eobotany in 1917. In 1919 he visited South 
America as a member of the Williams Memorial 
Expedition. Since 1910 he has been associated 
with the United States Geological Survey and 
has contributed to its publications important 
memoirs on the floras of southeastern North 
America, on which he is considered an outstand- 
ing authority. After 1917 he held the office of 
assistant State Geologist of Maryland. In 1901 
he received the Walker Prize of the Boston Soci- 
ety of Natural History. He is the author of 
more than two hundred scientific papers and a 
book, Tree Ancestors (1923). 

BERRY, Martha McChesnet (1866- )• 

An American promoter of education in the South. 
She was born near Rome, Ga., attended private 
schools, and had the advantages of European 
travel.' In 1902 she founded and has since 
directed the Berry Schools for mountain hoys 
and girls at Mount Berry, Ga. Because of the 
rapid increase in attendance at the schools, Miss 
Berry was compelled to raise about $150,000 a 
year by personal effort to supplement the income 
from the limited endowment. In 1928 a cam- 
paign was started in New York to add $2,500,000 
to the permanent endowment fund of the schools. 
In 1925 the Roosevelt Medal was awarded to 
Miss Berry for her services to the nation and 
in 1928 she received an award of $5,000 from 
the Pictorial Review for her twenty-six years 
of labor on behalf of Southern youth. 

BERTHEIiOT, Philippe Joseph Louis 
(I860- ). A French diplomat and son of 

Marcellin Berthelot, the famous savant and 
statesman. He passed through the regular ap- 
prenticeship of the diplomatic caf’eer and' ad- 


vanced rapidly to the position of Chef de Cabinet 
and finally to secretary-general of the Quad 
d’Orsay, with the rank of ambassador (1920), 
and in 1921 he was a member of the French dele- 
gation to the Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence. Premier Briand was compelled to put 
Berthelot on the retired list for 10 years in 1921 
when his name was involved in the difficulties of 
the Banque Industrial de Chine. Despite this 
political scandal, he was recognized as one of the 
ablest diplomats in France, and in 1925 he re- 
turned to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as 
general-secretary, and in 1926 was a delegate to 
the Franco-Soviet Conference. 

BBBTOLIin:, b&r'ti-lS'nft, Pietbo (1853- 
1920). An Italian statesman, born at Montebel- 
luna. He devoted himself to economic and ad- 
ministrative questions and represented his native 
town in the Italian Parliament (1891). After 
holding various public offices and the Ministries 
of Public Works (1907) and of the Colonies 
(1912), he became a supporter of the extension 
of the suffrage bill and devised a system for al- 
lowing illiterates to vote and at the same time 
reducing electoral corruption. He remained in 
retirement during the World War, was after- 
ward appointed Senator, and headed the Italian 
delegation to the Reparations Commission. He 
wrote several important works on politics, econ- 
omy, and local government in England. 

BERTRAND, bgr'tran', Louis (Marie 
Smile) (1866- ). A FVench novelist, dis- 

ciple of Flaubert, who sought to continue the 
naturalistic and psychological novel. He was 
born at Spincourt, Meuse, attended the lyc4e at 
Bar-le-Duc, tlie Lycee Henri IV, and the Scole 
Normale Supdrieure. For nine years, he was 
professor of rhetoric in the lycde in Algiers 
(1891-1900), and he frequently used Africa as 
the setting for his stories. In 1925 he was 
elected to the French Academy to take the place 
of Maurice Barr^s. His works include the 
novels Le sang des races ( 1899) , La Cina ( 1901 ) , 
Pipbte le bien aim4 (1904), Mademoiselle de 
Jessinoourt (1911), Banguis Martyrum (1917), 
L* Infante (1920), Les villes d*or (1921), and 
Jean Perbal (1925) ,* and the following biogra- 
phy, criticism, or travel descriptions: La fin du 
olassicisme et le retour h V antique (1897), Le 
jardin de la mori (1905), Baint Augustin 
(1913, tr. 1914), Flaubert h Paris, ou le mort 
vivant (1921), Louis XIV (1923, tr. 1928); 
Devant V Islam (1926); Id^es et Portraits 
(1927), and Bainte Thirbse (1927). Consult 
The African Hovels of Louis Bertrand, hy David 
Clark Cabeen (1922) and Le victorietuv XX* 
sidole, by Pierre Moreau (1925). 

BBRWALD, William (1864- ). An 

orchestra conductor, bom at Schwerin, Ger- 
many. A pupil of Rheinberger and Fais^, he 
began his career as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Society at Libau in Russia. In 1892 he 
settled in Syracuse, N. Y., where he has since 
been head of the department of musical theory 
at the University. From 1922-4 he was con- 
ductor of the newly organized Syracuse Sym- 
phony Orchestra. As a composer, he is known 
by his cantatas, The Beven Last Words of Christ 
and CrudfUcion and Resurrection; t^o overtures 
for orchestra; chamber music; and many songs 
and pieces for the piano. 

BESANT, bSs^ant, Mrs. Annie (1847- ). 

An English theosophist ' and social worker (see 
Vol, III). She was elected president of the 
Theosophical Society in 1907, 1914, and 1921, 
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and edited the Madras daily, lifew India, She 
founded the Home Rule League for India and 
was chosen its president (1916) , also being presi- 
dent of the Indian National Congress (1917), 
and general-secretary of the National Conven- 
tion of India (1923). She traveled widely, 
visiting the United States and England among 
other countries and working for the spread of 
theosophical doctrines. Her many later works 
include The Basis of Morality (1915) ; Reincar’- 
nation: its Answers to Life’s Problems (1915) ; 
A World Religion (1916); H. P. Blavatsky and 
the Masters of the Wisdom (1918) ; Man’s Life 
m Three Worlds: a Booklet for Beginners 
(1919); Psychology (1919); Annie Bcsant: an 
Autobiography (1920); The Riddle of Life and 
How Theosophy Answers It (1922) ; Theosophio 
Christianity (1922); India^ Bond or Freef 
(1920) ; and Wotid Problems of To-day (1920). 
Consult A Bibliography of Annie Besant, by 
Theodore Besterman (1924) and Mrs. Annie 
Bcsant, by Geoffrey West (1927). 

BESBLEB, Hans von (1850- ). A Ger- 

man soldier, born at Groifswald in Prussia. In 
the World War, he led the assault on Antwerp, 
which he took on Oct. 9, 1914. With the occu- 
pation of Poland in 1915, he became German 
Governor at Warsaw whore his attempts to set 
up a Polish national government buttressed by 
German arms met with only slight success. In 
1918 the Armistice ended his activities. 

BESNABD, bas'niirS Paul Albert (1849- 
). A French painter (see VoL. Ill) who 
was head of the French School at Rome (1913— 
21) and became director of the ficole dos Beaux 
Arts in Paris in 1922. He was represented in 
the olKcial exhibition of French art hold in the 
United States in 1019-20 by a symbolic portrait 
of Cardinal Mcrcier and an important exhibition 
of his works was shown in difTercnt cities of tlio 
United States in 1924. He became a member 
of the French Academy, of the Acaddmie des 
Beaux Arts, and an honorary member of the 
Royal Acadoniy of England. Ho wrote L’homme 
en rose (1913) and Sous le del do Rome. 

BESBEDEA, Aelxandbe (1870- ). A 

French physician, who was graduated in medi- 
cine at the University of Paris in 1897. Hav- 
ing joined the staff of the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris, he published Anaphylame et Anti-ana- 
phylaxie (1917); Histoire d*une id6e, dealing 
with the work of Professor Mctsclmikoff (1921 ) ; 
Immunisation local; pansement spMfiyue (1025; 
English trans. by l)r. 11. Plotz, 1927) ; and 
Etudes sur Vimmunitd dans los maladies infeo- 
tieuses (1928). Besredka is known especially 
for his researches into local immunisation. 

BESSABABIA, bSH'd-m'bi-d. A former gov- 
ernment of the Russian Empire but since 1920 
a Rumanian province. It has an area of 17,146 
square miles, an estimated population of 2,344,- 
800, and is a country of rich cereal lands. ^ ^e 
population is of a mixed character containing 
large communities, in the southern districts, of 
Ukrainians and Germans, as well as considerable 
numbers of Jews, Poles, Bulgars, Armenians, 
and Tatars. The collapse of the Rusaian Em- 
pire in 1917 gave impetus to the separatist 
mov<tmcnt, which had lon^ attracted the enthu- 
siasm of the Humanians in the province, with 
the result tlxat a request was made to the new 
republican government for the establishment of 
an autonomous Bessarabia. But the success of 
the Bolshevist revolution encouraged the Ru- 
manians to hope for loftier things. On Dec* 16, 


1917, a ‘^Council of the Land” proclaimed Bes- 
sarabia free, under the name “Moldavain Re- 
public.” Its independence, however, was short- 
lived. The hostility of the Ukrainians prompted 
the Rumanian government to send an army into 
the country and commence a carefully fostered 
agitation for annexation. From January, 1918, 
on, in spite of an Allied attempt in March to 
bring Rumania and Soviet Russia to terms, the 
Rumanians remained in occupation of the coun- 
try. The Bessarabian National Council, which 
v^as erected by the Rumanians, twice, in 1918, 
asked for annexation to Rumania. Conversa- 
tions were carried on between Russia and Ru- 
mania in 1910 and 1020^ but unknown to Rus- 
sia, Rumania at the very moment was secretly 
treating with the Allies. On Oct. 28, 1920, a 
treaty was signed by which Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan recognized Rumanians 
sovereignty over Bessarabia. 

BEST, CiiAHLES Herbert (1809- ). An 

American physiologist. He was horn at West 
Pembroke, Me., and graduated at the University 
of Toronto, Ontario, Can., in 1921. He pursued 
his medical studies at that university, cooperat- 
ing with Dr. F. G. Banting, on the chemical side, 
in the memorable experiments that led to the dis- 
covery of insulin as a remedy for diabetes, and 
since 1924 has been assistant professor of 
physiological hygiene and research associate of 
the Banting-Best Chair of medical research there. 
He is especially distinguished for his researches 
on insulin and carbohydrate metabolism. 

BEST, Harry (1880- ). An American 

sociologist, especially interested in the problem 
of the deaf, dumb, and blind. Ho was born 
at Millersburg, Ky., and educated at Centre Col- 
lege, Danville Ky., George Washington Uiiivor- 
sitjr, Gallaudet College (Washington), Columbia 
University, and the New York Law School. Be- 
fore 1912 he held various instructor ships in 
schools and colleges for the deaf and dumb. He 
was a resident worker in the University Bettlc- 
ment in New York from 1912 to 1010, and in the 
latter year became professor of sociology in the 
University of Kentucky. He is the author of 
two standard texts, The Deaf (1914), and Q'he 
Blind (1910) ; also The Blind Population of the 
United Slates (1927) ; The Deaf-Mute Po pula I ion 
of the U7iitcd States (1927); and of contribu- 
tions to period ical s 

BESTELMEYEB, b6»'t6l-ml'-6r, German 
(1874- ). A German architect born in 

Munich. He studied at Ansbach, Munich, and 
Nuremberg, He designed the new University 
buildings at Munich, the Germanic Museum in 
Nuremberg, the new Technical High Bchool in 
Munich, and the Gorman Museum of Harvard 
University. He was honorary member of the 
Societies of Architects of Berlin, Munich, Vienna, 
and Dresden. 

BESTOB, Arthur Eugene (1879- ). A 

president of Chautauqua Institution, born at 
Dixon, 111., and educated at the University of 
Chicago. He was professor of history and po- 
litical science at Franklin College, Xnd., 1901- 
03, and lecturer on political science at the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Chicago, 
1004-12. He was assistant general director of 
Chautauqua Institution, 1906-07 ; director, 
1907-15, and since 1916, president During the 
period 1917-18, he was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Lectures and Entertainments in the 
Training Camps of the National War Work 
Council of the Y. M. 0. A and director of the 
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speaking division of the Committee on Public 
Inform aton. 

BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL. See 

Music, under Festivals. 

BETHLEH, Count Stephen (1874- ). 

A Hungarian political leader born at Gernyes- 
zeg. He first entered Parliament in 1901 as a 
Liberal, joined the party of Independence in 
1905, and after the Hungarian soviets had been 
overthrown, headed the Party of National Unity, 
or of Christian Small Landowners and Citizens. 
In 1919 he led the organization of forces against 
Bela Kun and his Beds, in Vienna and Szeged, 
and on April 15, 1921, he became Premier. He 
was accused of using high-handed methods to 
obtain a majority in the elections which followed 
his dissolution of Parliament, but he passed a 
series of reform bills and was able to obtain 
the aid of the League of Nations in the financial 
reconstruction of the country, which gradually 
emerged from chaos. The elections of Decem- 
ber, 1926, supported him, and by 1929 he had 
remained in ofiice longer than any other Euro- 
pean premier. See Hungary, under History. 

BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, Theobald von 
(1856-1921). A German statesman and Chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, 1909-17 (see VoL. 
III). As chancellor, Bethmann-HolIweg*s place 
in domestic and foreign affairs was decidedly 
subordinate; his movements were continually 
being circumscribed by the caprices of his royal 
master and the intrigues of the military party 
led by von Tirpitz. He entertained the same 
ambitions for Germany’s expansion as all Ger- 
mans of the ruling class and regarded the vio- 
lation of the Belgian Treaty and the declarations 
of war which followed it with complacency. 
He refused to accede to the unlimited submarine 
warfare inaugurated in 1917- His compromis- 
ing and equivocal attitude satisfied neither his 
masters nor his critics. When the military 
command attempted in July, 1917, to interfere 
in affairs which he regarded as peculiarly his 
own, he handed in his resignation. He retired 
from public life to Hohenfinow, where, after pre- 
paring Refleotioiis on the World War (1919), he 
died on Jan. 1, 1921. See Germany, imder ifts-, 
tory. 

BETHUNE-BAEEB, The Bev. James 
Franklin (1801- ). An English theologian 

and Cambridge professor, who attended King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, and Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, where he won numerous hon- 
ors in classical and theological subjects. He 
served as headmaster’s assistant at King Ed- 
ward’s School, and as curate of St. George’s, 
Edghaston (1888-00). Elected dean of Pem- 
broke College in 1891, he remained until 1906. 
He was appointed Lady Margaret’s professor 
of divinity at Cambridge in 1911, served as ex- 
amining chaplain to Bishop of Bochester 
(1005-14), and later held the same post under 
the Bishop of Birmingham. Besides editing The 
Journal of Theological Studies from 1903, he 
wrote: The Influence of Christianity on War 
(1888); The Sternness of Christ’s Teaching 
(1489) ; The Meaning of Homcousios in the Cow- 
stmtinopoUtan Creed (1901)'; Aw Introduction 
to the Early History of Christian Doctrine 
(1903); an essay on "The Ethical Significance 
of Christian Doctrines,” in CamhHdge Theologi- 
cal Easwys (1905) ;■ Hestorim and his Teaching 
(1908 ) The Faith of the Apostle^ Or^d (1918) ; 
and The Way of ModeHnsfr^ Other Essays 
(1987).- • 


BETTELHEIM, Anton (1851- ). An 

Austrian author (see Vol. III). In 1917 he 
published Lehen und Wirken des Freiherrn Foch, 
von Liliencron, mit Beitrdgen zur Geschiehte 
der Allgemeinen Deutsohen-Biographie (New 
Series, 1919, with Ludwig Angengruber ) . His 
more recent works are Heue Gange mit Ludwig 
Anssengruher (1019); Marie von Ebner- 
Eschenhach-Werke und Vermaohtniss (1920) ; 
Begasj biography (1925), and Karl ScJidnherr 
und das OBsterreichische Volksstuoh (1926). He 
also edited the letters of Anzengruber, Louise 
von Francois, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, and 
others. 

BETTS, Louis (1873- ). An American 

portrait painter, bora at Little Bock, Ark., who 
was the pupil of his father, E. D. Betts, Sr., of 
William Chase, and of the Art Institute (Chi- 
cago). lie received the Cresson Traveling b'el- 
lowship from the Pennsylvania Academy of De- 
sign and went to Europe to familiarize himself 
with the work of Franz Hals and Velasquez. 
He attracted attention as a copyist. His por- 
traits are painted with regard to emphasizing 
character above everything else, and he gains his 
effects without the use of accessories or non- 
essentials. He has painted portraits in Chicago, 
New York, London, Paris, Amsterdam, and Ma- 
drid, and his work is represented in the perma- 
nent collections of the National Arts Club, New 
York, and the Art Institute of Chicago. He is 
a member of the National Academy and of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

BEVEBIDGE, Albert Jeremiah (1862- 
1927). An American author^ public official, and 
lawyer (see Vol III). As a result of his ad- 
herence to the Progressive Party, he lost his seat 
in the Senate, and he was the unsuccessful Pro- 
gressive candidate for Governor of Indiana in 
1914. By 1922, however, he had returned to 
his Bepuhlican allegiance and in that year he 
was the party’s candidate for United States 
Senator, but was defeated by Samuel M. Balston, 
Democrat. His last years were spent in writing, 
and it is said that his literary fame, .based es- 
pecially on his notable Life of John Marshall 
(four vols., 1916-1919), would outlive his repu- 
tation as a legislator and orator. What Is Back 
of the War (1915) was severely criticized as 
pro-German. His later books were The Invisi- 
ble Government (1912) ; The State and the Na- 
tion (1924); The Art of PuhUo Speaking 
(1924); ^and Abraham Lincoln, 1809-^1858, pub- 
lished posthumously in two volumes in 1928. 
He also contributed to magazines. Senator 
Beveridge’s biography of John Marshall, con- 
sidered by historians and critics as a scholarly 
production, received tlie Roosevelt Medal, in 1928 
as "a valuable contribution to history.” He re- 
ceived the degree of LL,D. from DePauw, Penn- 
sylvania,, and Brown universities and from La- 
fayette College. 

BEVERIDGE, SiR William Henry (1879- 
), An English lawyer and economist, born 
at Hangpur, Bengal, India. He attended Balliol 
CJollege, Oxford, and from 1902 until 1909 was 
Stowell Civil. Law FeBow of University College, 
Oxford. He wrote for the Morning Post (1906- 
08) . On the Board of Trade, he was a director 
of' labor exchanges (1909-16), jand assistant sec- 
retary in charge of the employment department. 
Having been assistant general secretary to the 
, Ministry of ' Munitions. (1915-^1:6), he served 
as seiQond secretary , in the - Ministry of 
Food' (1916-^18)., becoming . pemhnent secre- 
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tary in 1919. In that year, he was made 
director of the London School of Economies 
and Political Science, and he was vice chancellor 
of London University (1920-28). He served on 
the Royal Commission on the coal industry in 
1925. Besides contributing to several periodi- 
cals, he wrote: Unemployment: A Problem of 
Industry (1909) ; John and Irene: An Antholo^ 
gy of Thoughts on Woman (1912); Swish, 
submarine war game (1916) ; The Public Service 
in War and Peace (1920) ; Peace in Austria 
(1920) ; Insurance for All (1924) ; and British 
Food Control (1928). 

BEWEJEt, Julius August (1877- ). A 

German professor of theology and philology, born 
at Ratingen, Germany, and educated at the Royal 
Gymnasium (Dusseldorf) , Union Theological 
Seminary (New York), and the universities of 
Basel, Halle, and Berlin. He was professor of Old 
Testament language and literature at the Oberlin 
(Ohio) Theological Seminary (1002-04), and 
was ordained two years later in the Congrega- 
tional ministry. Called to Union Theological 
Seminary in 1904 as assistant professor of Bib- 
lical philology, he was made professor in 1914. 
He became a member of the faculty of philology 
of Columbia University iu 1013 and lecturer at 
Teachers College in 1912. He is the author of 
several critical essays on the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

BEWLEY, Lutiiee Boone (1876- ). An 

American educator in the Philippine Islands, 
He was born at Mosheim, Teun., and educated 
at Maryville College. In 1002 he went to the 
Philippines as a teacher and held various posi- 
tions until he was appointed superintendent of 
schools in Manila in 1914. He became director 
of education iu the Philippine Islands in 1919. 

BEYERLEIN, Fbanz Adam (1871- ), 

A German novelist and playwright (see VoL. 
III). He is author of 0 Deutschland, Heiliges 
Vaierland, a novel (1915) ; Dcr Philistcr, essays 
(1910) ; and Besueh, four one-act plays (1919). 
Beycrlein has not duplicated the success of his 
first works, Zapfenslreich and Jean Oder Sedan; 
hut his old spirit is unchanged in works publish- 
ed since the end of the War: Wcilcrleuchtm' im 
Eerbst (1922); Sechs frbhliche Legcndcn 
(1922) ; SanP Agata i Sabura (1922) 5 the tri- 
logy Fridericus rex consisting of Kronpring und 
Deserteur ( 1922 ) , Pridericus rex ( 1 023 ) , and Der 
Proisess des Mullers Arnold ( 1024 ) ; Die Sieben* 
sohldfer, stories (1924) ; Der Kiirassier von Qul- 
eneell, a novel (1925) ; Kain und Abet^ a novel 
(1920) ; and the comedy Frau Marqmse (1026), 

BIAKCHI, byiln'ke, Leonardo B. (1852- 
1927 ) . A distinguished Italian alienist who be- 
came Minister of Public Instruction for Italy. 
Born in San Bartolomeo, ho received his M.D. 
from the University of Naples in 1871, be- 
came clinical professor of psychiatry and neuro- 
pathology there, and was for years director of 
the Provincial Asylum at Naples. His treatises 
on neurological subjects include I/Emiplegia 
(1886); Hemeiolioa delle Malatiie del Systems 
Nervosa (1891), and Malatiie del Cervello (un- 
dated), In 1005 a]>pearcd the Trattalo de Psi- 
ohialria and iu 1920, La Meccanica del Cervello 
e la Fumime dei Lobi Frontali was published. 
Both of these important works were translated 
into English. 

BIBESCO, b 6 -b 6 s'ko, Pbince Antoine (1878- 
). A Rumanian diplomat, the husband of 
Elizabeth Asquith, a writer and the daughter of 
the former British Premier. He was educated 


in France, served as councillor to the Rumanian 
Legislations in London and Petrograd, and from 
1920 to 1926 was Minister to the United States. 
In 1927 he became Minister to Spain. 

BIBLE SOCIETY, American. A society 
founded in 1816 which strives for a world cir- 
culation of the Bible to all people without de- 
nominational or racial discrimination. The 
Bibles are furnished at cost price and distributed 
at cost price through the society’s home, foreign, 
and other agencies. The Scriptures issued by 
the society in 1927, totaled 8,642,485 volumes, 
as compared with 5,251,176 volumes in 1014. 
Of the total issue in 1927, homo agencies distri- 
buted 3,762,811 volumes; foreign agencies, 4,- 
879,674. Ill 1927 the Scriptures were supplied 
in 166 languages, including editions in Roman 
and Gothic characters, and embossed editions for 
the blind. The total issues of the society in- 
creased from 103,519,891 volumes in 1014 to 
194,063,757 volumes in 1927, of which 108,132,- 
107 had been distributed in the United States, 
and 85,931,050 in foreign lands. Workers in 
10 home agencies in 1027 totaled 027, of whom 
412 were volunteers; workers in 12 foreign agen- 
cies numbered 2542, of whom 676 were volun- 
teers. 

During the World War, from August, 1914, to 
the end of 1019, the Society distributed 0,808,- 
301 copies of the Bible free of cost among the 
armed forces of the belligerent nations; of these 
4,020,543 were given to men in tlie service of the 
United States, and 1,887,758 to tliose of other 
nations. The translation and revision of the 
Bible has been carried on contimiously and re- 
cent activities include a translation of the en- 
tire Bible into Mandarin, which was finished in 
1910; the Portuguese, vers ion completely revised 
in 1917; the reproduction of the CJierokee Scrip- 
tures, which was out of print, (1027). Progress 
was made in 1027 in the revision of the Gospels 
in Yiddish, and four Gospels in ITopi; in Africa, 
the Bible was imblished in Luba-Lulua ; and pro- 
gress was made tow^ard completing the New 
Testament in Luragoli and Gospels in Olunyore 
and in a revised Sheetswa New Testament; in 
the Far East, the Society shared in a new publi- 
cation of a diglot Gospel of Matthew in Urdu 
and Arabic; while in Siam, the Bible was com- 
pleted in Lao or Tai Yuan, and work was going 
on in Tai Lu, and in the Pliilippincs, progress 
was reported on the revision of the New Testa- 
ment in Tugalog and portions in Bamarciio. 
The Society celebrated its centennial in 1916, at 
which time commemorative exercises were held 
by synods and conferences, and in churches, sem- 
inaries, etc., and public celebrations were ar- 
ranged in Washington and some 14 other centres 
in the United States, and in such foreign capi- 
tals as Buenos Aires, Tokyo, Peking, Bangkok, 
and Cairo; also in Honolulu, Yokohama, and 
Seoul. At that time, the Society rcjiortecl that 
during the century it had printed the Bilile at 
the New York Bible House iu 54 languages, and 
had aided in the translation or revision of the 
Scriptures into more than 80 languages, and 
through translation or circulation liod provided 
the Scriptures in 160 of the more than 500 lan- 
guages in which they arc available. The ofiicial 
publication of the Society is tlie Bible Society 
Record, and its headquarters arc at the Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 

BIDDLE, ANTnoNV J, Drexkl (1874- ). 

An American author, born at Philadelphia and 
educated at Heidelberg, Germany. He lived in 
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the Madeira Islands for a number of years, and 
returned to the United States in 1891, when he 
took up editorial work. He was first on the 
staff of the Philadelphia Public Ledger and in 
1896 became editor of the Philadelphia Sunday 
Graphic, which he revived. From 1896 to 1904 
he was head of the publishing house of Drexel 
Biddle (New York, San Francisco, and Philadel- 
phia), and founded the Drexel Biddle Bible 
Classes in the United States, the West Indies, 
Great Britain, and Canada. In 1918 he was in 
France as Marine Corps Captain of the Reserve 
Forces. He is the author of several novels, but 
his most important work is The Madeira Islands 
(1000), an account of the history, customs, in- 
habitants, etc., which has, however, been criti- 
cized as biased and exaggerated. 

BIDDLE, Chakles J. (1890- ). An 

American Ace, officially credited with the de- 
struction of eight enemy airplanes during the 
War. He recently wrote The Way of the Eagle. 
He was tiiiincd in French aviation schools and 
was in active service, 1917-10. He won high 
honors including the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the French Legion of Honor, Croix de 
Guerre with four palms, and the Belgian Order 
of Leopold. 

BLEB., August C. G. (1861- ). A promi- 

nent German surgeon (see Voi.. Ill) and pro- 
fessor of surgery in the University of Berlin. 
After the World War, he published many articles 
on his military experiences and upon the philoso- 
phy of medicine. His favorite subject was re- 
generation in the human body. In 1017 an edi- 
tion appeared of Ohvrurgische Operationslehre, 
by Bier, Braun, and KUmmel. 

BIERSTADT, Edward Hale (1891- ). 

An American author and editor, born in New 
York City and educated at the Taft school at 
Watertown, Conn. He has held various edito- 
rial positions with publishing firms, including 
the Century Company, and was editor of the 
Opera Magazine (1914—15), the Levant Review 
(1023-24) and Travel (1026-27), In addition 
to frequent contributions to The Bookman, New 
Republic, etc., he is the author of Dunsany, the 
Dramatist (1917), Aspects of Americanization 
(1022), Sounding Brass (1922), and Lost Trails 
of the Spanish Main (1922). He edited Three 
Plays of the Argentine (1920), Portmanteau 
Plays, by Stuart Walker (1019), More Portman- 
teau Plays (1019), and Celebrated Crimes, by 
Barrow (1928). 

BIG BERTHAS. See Abtillert. 

BIG EODR. See Peace Cokfebekoe aitd 
Treaties. 

BIGGERS, Earl Derr (1884- ). An 

American author born at Warren, Ohio, and edu- 
cated at Harvard. From 1908 to 1911, he was 
identified with the Boston Traveler as conductor 
of a humorous column and as dramatic critic. He 
wrote If You*re only Human (1913) ; Thieves, 
with Grover Harrison, (1913) ; Inside the Lines 
(191.5)} A Cure For Curablea, with William 
Hodge, (1917), See-saw (1919), The House 
Without a Key (1926), The Chinese Parrot 
(1926), and the popular novel, Seven' Keys to 
Baldpaie, dramatized by George M. Cohan 
(1913). 

BIGGS, Hermann Michael (18j59-1023), 
An American physician (see Vol. JII), distin- 
guished as a clinician, pathologist, bacteriolo- 
gist, and sanitary officeir. In 1917 he was a 
member of the war relief commission of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, of the general medical 


board of the Council of National Defense, and of 
the advisory committee of the United States Food 
Administration ; and in 1920 he became medical 
director of the General League of Red Cross 
Societies, at Geneva, Switzerland. He vras 
knighted by the King of Spain for his services to 
preventive medicine. New York University 
(1910) and the University of Rochester (1917) 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on Dr. Biggs, 
and in 1020 he received that of D, Sc. from Har- 
vard University. 

BILLIARDS. See Sports. 

BILLINGS, Frank (1854- ). An Amer- 

ican physican (see Vol. III). Dr. Billings 
summed up his doctrines in a monograph Focal 
Infection (the Lane Medical Lectures) in 1916 
and with Salisbury completed the reference work 
General Medicine, 15 vols. (1918). During the 
World War, he served in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force as chief provost marshal, attached 
to the office of Surgeon General. In 1924 he 
resigned as professor of medicine in Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

BINET SCALE. See Mental Meas- 

urement. 

BINET-VALMER, Gustave (1875- ). 

A French novelist whose writings include La 
Passion (1914) ; M&moires d^un engagi volon- 
taire (1918); Le mendiant magnifique (1919); 
Antoine J assart, veuf (1921); L^ Enfant qui 
meurt (1921) ; Les seigneurs, les dames, et 
les petits messieurs (1922) ; Les fours sans 
glovre (1922), and Un grand frangais: Coligny 
(1927). 

BINGHAM, Hiram (1876- ). United 

States Senator and explorer, born at Honolulu, 
T. H., and educated at Yale, the University of 
California, and Harvard. After a year as pre- 
ceptor in history and politics at Princeton, he 
explored Bolivar's route across Venezuela and 
Colombia, (1906-07) and lectured on South 
American geography and history (1907-09). 
He was assistant professor (1909-15) and pro- 
fessor (1915-24) of Latin- American history^ at 
Yale. Ill 1908 he was delegate of the United 
States to the first Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress at Santiago de Chile, and explored the 
Spanish trade route from Buenos Aires to Lima. 
He directed the Yale Peruvian Expedition in 
1911, locating Vitcos, the last Inca capital, and 
making the first ascent of Mt. Coropuna (21,- 
703 feet). He also directed Peruvian expedi- 
tions in 1912 and 1914-15 under the auspices of 
Yale University and the National Geographical 
Society. Ho was commissioned major in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal 0. R. 0. in 1917 
and placed in charge of all the United States 
schools of military aeronautics. Later, as a lieu- 
tenant colonel of Air Seiwiee, he served as chief of 
tlie Air Personnel Division at Washington (1917- 
18)'. With the A. E. F. in France, he was com- 
manding officer of the Allies' largest flying school 
at Issoudun (August-December, 1018). He was 
presidential elector (1910), lieutenant governor 
of Connecticut (1923-24) governor (1924-25) 
(resigned), and United States Senator (1925- 
27). He" was reSlected to the Senate for the 
term 1927-33. He is the author of Journal of 
an Expedition Across Venezuela and Colombia 
(1009) ; Across South America (1911) ; Vitooa, 
the Last Inca Capital (1912) ; In the Wonder- 
land of Peru (1913) ; An Explorer in the A.ir 
Service (1020), and Inca Lgnd (1922). 

BINGHAM^ Joseph Walter (1878- ^ ). 
An American professor of laW; bdm -at Indian- 
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apolis and educated at the University of Chi- 
cago. He was acting assistant professor of law 
at Cornell University, 1906-07, and at Stanford 
University, 1907-08, becoming professor in the 
latter institution, in. 1912, In 1918 he was as- 
sistant director of the Bureau of War Trade In- 
telligence of the War Trade Board. He is 
author of Cases on the Law of Water Bights 
(1916) and articles in law journals. 

BINOHAlVi:, Walter Yaj^ Dyke (1880- ) . 

An American psychologist, born at Swan Lake, 
Iowa. He was educated at the University of 
Chicago and the University of Berlin and 
taught at the University of Chicago; Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Dartmouth 
College. As the head of the division of applied 
psychology of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (i 915-24), ho carried out a number of 
researches regarding the application of psychol- 
ogical theory to education and in business adver- 
tising. During the War, Professor Bingham 
served as executive secretary of the committee 
on the classincation of personnel in the Army. 
Since 1924 he has been director of the Personnel 
Research Federation, Inc., and since 1920 presi- 
dent of the Psycliological Corporation. He is 
joint author of Procedures in Employment Psy- 
ohology (1926) and editor of the Personnel 
Journal, 

BINSWANGEB, Otto Ludwig (1852- ). 

A distinguislied German neurologist born at 
Miisterlingcn, Switzerland, who received his med- 
ical degree from the University of Kbnigsberg 
in 1878, took up the study of neurology and 
psychiatry, and in 1882 was appointed professor 
in these branches in the University of Jena 
and director of the Grand Ducal Insane Asylum. 
In 1911 he became rector of the university. 
Binswanger is known chiefly for his exhaustive 
treatises on various nervous aifections, Die 
Pathologic und Therapie dcr NeuraslJienie 
(189(5) 5 Die Epilepsie (1899) 5 and Die Hysteric 
(1904), translated into English as volumes of 
Nothnagel*s Special Pathology and Therapy. In 
collaboration with Sieincrling, he published his 
Lehrbuoh dcr Psychialrie (1907) and also edited 
the periodical Epilepsia, 1909-14. 

BIHYOH, bln'yon, (Rodert) Laurence 
(1869- ). An English poet and art critic 

(see Veil. III). His plays BaUuntala (1020), 
krth^jir, a Tragedy (1923), The Young King 
(1924) and Boadioea (1025) were produced. 
His later works include The Winnowing Fan 
(1916); The Anvil (1916); The Cause (1917); 
The New World, poems (1918); The Four 
Years (1919) ; The Secret (1920) ; Court Paint- 
ers of the Grand Mogul (1921); Drawings emd 
Engravings of W. Blake (1922) ; Japanese Color- 
Prints, with J. J. O'Brien Sexton ( 1923 ) ; The 
Sirens, an Ode (1924) ; The Followers of William 
Blake (1925) ; Chinese Painters in English Col- 
lections (1026); Sophro the Wise (1927); 
Poems of Nizami (1928), and The Idols, an ode 
of the World War (1928). He edited The Let- 
ters of Maurice Hewlett (1926). 

BIOCHEMISTBY. This subject has been 
defliied as the chemistry of physiology and hence 
is naturally subdivided into the chemical phe- 
nomena of the separate functions of living or- 
ganisms, as digestion, respiration, metabolism, 
etc. BiochemiHtry, however, is a much more 
comprehensive subject, for it comprises the 
chemical eoinpoaition of animal tissues, agricul- 
tural and^ plant chemistry, physieo-cjhemistry of 
the body including electrochemical reactions, the 


chemistry of foods, the chemistry of disease 
processes and products, the chemical aspect of 
therapeutics, etc., etc. Since most of these sub- 
divisions are separately considered, the subject 
of biochemistry is regarded by some authorities 
as an artificial one. These authors retain the 
old name of physiological chemistry and narrow 
the scope to the dynamic chemistry of the ani- 
mal functions, although those should be found 
intact in any good work on physiology. The 
chief use of the term “biochemistry” may bo to 
call attention to certain subjects which do not 
receive proper attention in works on physiology 
and of these there are not a few. There is, for 
example, the subject of the animal syntheses, 
which originated almost a century ago when 
■Wohler first formed urea from extra-animal 
sources. Akin to this laboratory activity is the 
isolation of definite chemical bodies from animal 
tissues. Both animal synthesis and isolation of 
active principles have been going ahead steadily 
uj) to the present time and, as a result, wo have 
long scries of products which comprise adrenalin, 
synthetic supi'arcnin, thyroxin, etc. Thus far, it 
■well appears that in the narrower and technical 
sense, biochemistry really means laboratory anal- 
ysis and synthesis which docs not differ essenti- 
ally from any other organic analysis and synthe- 
sis. 

In recent years, there have been no radical 
advances under this head and the only subdivi- 
sions which are of major interest to the medical 
profession are Secretions, Internal, and 
MiNS, which the reader should consult. Insu- 
lin receives a separate treatment and one may 
consult also the articles on the various defici- 
ency diseases — Goitre, Pellagra, Rickets, and 
Scurvy. With these exceptions, the subject of 
biochemistry is discussed in the article on Chem- 
istry. Other articles in which biochemistry is 
actively involved comi>rise Cancer, Diaretes, 
Diet, and Epilepsy. Attention may bo called to 
the fact that while the condition (or conditions) 
comprised under the term ‘‘acidosis” tends to fa- 
vor the development of many pathological states, 
the oj)posite condition of alkalosis — in which tlic 
alkaline index of the blood is elevated — aj)})earH 
to favor another but much smaller group of dis- 
eases which includes such mysterious maladioH 
as cancer and cj>ilepsy. 

BIOLOGY. A term first applied by X.<amarck 
in 1801 and Treviranus in 1802 to that study 
of living beings which diil’ers in its point of view 
from either botany or zo(ilogy in that more at- 
tention is given to the fundamental laws of life 
and less to details of anatomy and classification. 
Obviously, this branch of science assumed es- 
pecial importance after 1859 when tlio evolution 
hypothesis furnished an interpretation for the 
resemblances which appear between the struc- 
tures and activities of all living beings. In 
more recent years, the term “I)iology” has been 
used with two distinct meanings. On the one 
hand, general biology deals with both plants 
and animals and uses representatives of either 
group according as one or the other bettor illus- 
trates the principles under consideration; while, 
on the otlier hand, the distinction between plants 
and animals is retained and animal biology and 
plant biology are treated as distinct subjects, 
the word ‘^biojogy” being here Understood to 
mean ^ study of plants or aniamis, respectively, 
deriving from a comprchcRsive examination of 
the anatomy, embryology, ecology, paleontology, 
and classification of eiOier group, conclusions as 
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to tlie fundamental principles underlying their 
structures, their activities, their relations to one 
another and their ancestral history. 

As a result of intensive investigation along 
these anatomical, physiological, and other lines, 
each of these subdivisions of the subject has 
acquired the importance of a distinct science 
with its own technique and its own vocabulary. 
Moreover, it soon became evident that chemical 
and physical reactions certainly accompany and 
probably play an important part in all life proc- 
esses, so that chemists and physicists have been 
called on to develop biochemistry and bio- 
physics as aids to further analysis of vital proc- 
esses. Hence, it follows that we have at the 
present time no such thing as a science of bi- 
ology but rather a group of biological sciences 
all dealing with living matter and coSperating 
in the attempt to answer some fundamental 
biological problems : e. g. — ^What is the^ nature 
of living matter? — ^How may it have^ originated 
on the earth and to what extent is ^‘life*'^ a 
physical and chemical process? — ^How does liv- 
ing matter adjust itself to its environmental 
conditions ? — ^If the present life^ of the earth has 
evolved from earlier life, wha't are the^ forces 
which have produced these modifications? — 
What are the laws according to which the pe- 
culiar characteristics of living beings are trans- 
mitted to their descendants? "While for pur- 
j)os<*s of instruction it is common practice to 
group the most important of these conclusions 
into a summary called biology, these biological 
sciences really differ so much from one another 
that they are best treated under distinct heads 
as given, below. See Aittiiropoloot ; Botany; 
Heredity; Zoology; Evolution. Eor an ex- 
cellent brief summary of tlie subject, consult 
General Biology, by Burlingame, Heath, Mar- 
tin, and Pierce, or Animal Biology, by Haldane 
and Huxley (1927). 

BIOMETRY. See Heredity. 

BIBGE; Edward Asahel. (1851- ). An 

American educator (see VoL. HI). He was 
president of the University of Wisconsin (1918- 
25 ) . Since 1925 he has been president emeritus. 
Prom 1897 to 1919, he was director of the Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey of Wiscon- 
sin and, from the latter' date, president of the 
commission. He was one of the Conservation 
Commissioners, 1908-18, and in 1918 he^me 

S resident of the United Chapters of Phi Beta 
lappa. He was the author of many books on 
zoology and limnology. Professor Birge’s re- 
searches were mainly on the fauna of fresh- 
water lakes and the biology of the floating 
forms. „ 

BIRKENHEAD, Kt. Hon. Frederick Edwin 
Smith, First Earl or (1872- ). An Eng- 

lish lawyer and statesman (see Vol. XXI), a 
member of th^ judicial committee of the Privy 
(Council and High Steward of Oxford.' In the 
early part of the World War, he served in France 
with the Indian corps, returning to England to 
become Solicitor General (1915)9 and tiien A’^ 
torney General (1915—17). In 1917, on, Ameri- 
ca’s entry into the War, he was head of a special 
mission to the United States. In 1019 he was 
created Bstron and entered the House of Lords as 
Lord High Chancellor (1919-22) . In that year, 
he was made first Earl of Birkenhead and re- 
ceived itn Honordry U.C.L. at Oxford. In No-" 
vember, 1924, he reSntered the government as 
Secretary of ’ 'State for India, filling this post 
until October, 1028, when he resigned to enter 


business as a director of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. While in the government, he was 
valuable as a sane counsellor and brilliant de- 
bater. In September, 1928, while the Foreign 
Secretary was attending the League of Nations 
sessions in Geneva, Lord Birkenhead assumed 
his duties. He wrote The DestraoUon of Mer- 
chant Ships (1917); My American Visit 
(1918); The Indian, Corps in France (1919); 
Points of Viev) (1922) ; Contemporary Person- 
alities (1924); America Revisited (1924); 
Fourteen English Judges (1926); Famous 
Trials of History (1926) ; Law, Life and Letters 
(1927) ; and More Famous Trials (1928.) 

BIRKHAXTG, Konrad Elias (1892- ). 

An American physician born in Bergen, Norway. 
He received a degree in arts from Jamestown 
College, Jamestown, N. D., in 1917 and an M,D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1924. During the next 
year, he was Charleton Fellow in medical re- 
search at Johns Hopkins and in 1925 he went to 
tlie University of Rochester, N. Y,, as a teacher 
of bacteriology. He also became resident bac- 
teriologist at the Strong Memorial Hospital. 
In 1925-26 he isolated the toxin of erysipelas 
and prepared an antitoxin therefrom which has 
been used at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, 
and other hospitals for the treatment of erysipe- 
las with apparent good results, the mortality 
and hospital sojourn having been materially re- 
duced. 

BIRMINGHAM. The largest city of Ala- 
bama and one of the leading industrial cities 
of the South. The population increased from 
132,685 in 1910 to 178,806 in 1920 and to 222,- 
400 in 1028, by estimate of the Bureau of the 
Census. In 1024 a $3,500,000 bond issue was 
voted by the city for public-school improvements 
and $650,000 for the public library. Other de- 
velopments include a new stadium costing $500,- 
000, a municipal auditorium costing $750,000, 
and one of the finest municipal golf country clubs 
in the United States. A programme of grado- 
crossing elimination is being carried out in co- 
operation with the railroads. The number of 
manufacturing plants in Birmingham increased 
from 274 in 1914 to 565 in 1024; in 1928 more 
than 600 plants manufactured 2000 different 
articles, tlie value of which exceeded $100,250,000. 
In 1925, according to the U. S. Census of Manu- 
factures, 16,054 persons were employed in these 
industries and received $18,120,000 in wages. 
Steel is the most important industry, because 
all the essentials for its manufacture are found 
in this district. The assessed valuation of 
property in Birmingham in 1928 was $222,741,- 
815; the net debt was $15,615,007. 

BIRMINGHAM. A city of England, the 
chief seat of metal manufactures in Great Brit? 
ain, and the leading hardware centre of the 
world. The population at the census of 1921 
was 910,444; in 1927 it was estimated to be 
962,800. The municipal area is 40,087 acres 
(about 70 square miles). On account of the 
great boundaries extension, Birmingham has, af- 
ter London and Glasgow, the largest population of 
any city in the United Kingdom. The corpora- 
tion was the first to avail itself of the provisions 
of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Im- 
provement Act of 1876, acquiring in 1876 about 
45 acres with 1368 houses in an overcrowded 
and unhealthful section and transforming it 
completely. The capital expended on the im- 
provement to Mar. 31, 1927, was £92,061, while 
tie value of the municipal estate was estimated 
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at more than £3,000,000. The corporation has 
also town-planned practically all of its unde- 
veloped area and has adopted a scheme of road 
widening under which all the main roads of the 
city will he ultimately 120 feet wide. In 1912 
a large extension was added to the Council House 
so as to house the Museum and Art Gallery. 
The Art Gallery is especially rich in the works 
of Burne-Jones, who was a native of Birming- 
ham, and of other artists of the Pre-Tlaphaelite 
School. The foundation stone of the Hall of 
Memory, the city’s war memorial, was laid by the 
Prince of Wales in 1923, the build iiig ])ciiig com- 
pleted in 1925. Four bronze figures, by Albert 
Toft, symbolize the services of the Navy, Army, 
Air Force, and Women’s Auxiliaries. An addi- 
tional reservoir of 500,000,000 gallons capacity 
has been constructed at Bartley so as to balance 
the variations in demand. The first municipal 
bank in ISngland was established at Birmingham, 
first under the Municipal Savings Bank Act of 
1916 and afterward by authority of a local act 
passed in 1919. At the end of the financial year 
on hlar. 31, 1928, tliero were 234,433 deposi- 
tors. The bank, which combines the function 
of a savings bank and a housing department 
whereby advances can be made to dejmsitors 
to purchase their homos, has been a success both 
as a means of encouraging thrift and as a 
sound example of municipal development. 

BIRMINGHAM, Geougb A. fc^ce Hannay, 
Ja^fes Owkw. 

BIRNEY, Laxtresr J. ( 1871- ) . A bishop 

of the Methodist Episeoinil Church, born at 
Dennison, Ohio, and educated at Scio College 
and at the Boston University School of Theology. 
From 1805 until 1911, he was pastor of various 
Methodist cliurehos in Ohio and Massachusetts. 
He was dean of the Boston University School of 
Theology from 11)11 to 1920 and was elected 
bishop in the latter year. 

BIR'RBLL, Tub Kt. Hon. Augustine (1850- 
). An English author and public official 
(sec Von. III). He was Secretary for Ireland 
from 1907 to 1010, and under his rule the .Irish 
Universities Act, the Irish Laud Act, and the 
IToine Bulc Act were passed Ijy Parliament. At 
the outbreak of the government rebellion, Easter 
1910, he resigned. Although active in politics 
for many years, Birrell is better known as a 
writer of essays and of biographies. Tie pub- 
lished Frederick hockcr-hampaon, a biography, 
in 1920, and More Obiter Dicta in 1924. 

BIRTH CONTROL. Ono of the circum- 
stances that became apparent at the time of, 
and immediately after, the World War was an 
almost world-wide awakening of avowed public 
interest in tlio political, ethical, medical, and 
practical aspects of family limitation. This 
was ])robably due fundamentally to a realization 
that international competition tended to be' in- 
tensified by pojmlaiion pressure. Tt was real- 
ized that tjie oi>en spaces of the earth are now 
small and relatively unattractive, as cotnparod 
with those into which the Etivopcan stock had 
expanded during the nineteenth century. More- 
over, the advaneement in the complexity of social 
life with the resultant expansion of wants and 
especially the increasing freedom of women had 
brought into vigorous operation ]) 0 werful social- 
psy<*hol()gical forces favoring the public discfus- 
sidii of birth control, A complete survey would 
hIujw Ihat there was no advanced country in 
Orient or Occident in which the subject has not 


been agitated and generally discussed in recent 
years and especially since 1919. 

American Movement. Active propaganda 
for birth control began in the United States with 
the publication in 1915 by Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
of a magazine, The Woman Rebel, in which the 
use of preventive methods was advocated. Her 
indictment under the Federal law forbidding the 
sending of ‘‘improper matter” through the mail, 
the repeated postponement of her trial, and the 
final quashing of the proceedings in February, 

1916, gave wide publicity to the propaganda. 
The same may be said of the arrest and the 
sentence to thirty days in the workhouse of Mrs. 
Sanger and her sister for activities connected 
with a “birth control clinic” established in Brook- 
lyn. The ease was appealed and reached the 
Federal Supreme Court in October, 1919; it was 
dismissed on the ground of no jurisdiction. In- 
terested persons by 1910 had formed the Na- 
tional Birth Control League; also a supporting 
Woman’s Committee of One Hundred, headed by 
Mrs. Amos Pinclioi, and the Committee of One 
Thousand, headed by Dr. Ira S. Wile. Birth 
Conti-ol Leagues were rapidly formed in more 
than a score of the larger cities during 1916 and 

1917. Various other arrests in 1910 brought 
forward the issue of freedom of siieeeh and press 
and led to the formation of the Free Speech 
League, headed by Leonard P. Alibott, interested 
in preserving the constitutional guarantees of 
liberty of expression. By the close of that year, 
the propaganda was well organized, country- 
wide, and well supported. Every activity of the 
promoters was considered by the jiress to have 
considerable news value and the more decided 
the opposition the greater the publicity. While 
the drama and the motion picture were used to 
aid the j>ropagaiida, the most effective means 
were public addresses, public debates, the pub- 
lication of the Birth Control Review (first issue, 
February 1917), and the distribution of leaflets. 
Considerable supjiort was given the movement 
by its indorsement in October, 1920, by the New 
York State Federation of Women's Clubs by a 
vote of 149 to J)7. Many efforts to secure repeal 
of existing legislation, both State and Federal, 
proved ineffective. 

Til November, 1921, the American Birth Con- 
trol League was formed in New York City, with 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger as president. Tin* League 
organized the First Atnericau Birth Control Con- 
ference at New York, Nov, 11-18, 1921. Ono 
of the sessions was liroken up by the police, 
as inquiry revealed, at the reciuest of the of- 
fice of the Homan Catholic Archbisjiop. The 
city council of Syracuse, New York, passed a 
resolution prohibiting the holding of the State 
Birth Control Conference there in February, 
1924; the resolution was vetoed by the mayor 
after many elements in the community had lieen 
aroused over the free-speech issue. The lA*aguo 
since that time has held notable conferences in 
various American cities. See Buftru Control 
League, American. 

The Voluntary Parenthood League, with Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett as director and head- 
quarters in New York City, was formed in 
1919. It l>egan the publicalion of The Birth 
Control Herald in 1923. Us objects are ‘M. To 
render available for the people’s need, the 
best scientific knowledge as to how parenthocwl 
may bo voluntary rather than accidental; and, 
as a first step the removal of the words ‘pre- 
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vention of conception^ from the Federal obscenity 
laws. 2. The education of parents.” 

In 1927 the Committee of Maternal Health 
of New York, which had begun to function in 
1923, reported that 34 States had no express pro- 
hibition of birth control advice by physicians, 
while 11 States forbade expressly that physicians 
give such advice, and 4 other States which im- 
plied as much made the total 15. Of the 34 
States; at least one. New York, permits physic- 
ians to give contraceptive advice. The Report 
of the Committee of Maternal Health of New 
York for 1928 gives a list of 28 Birth Control 
Clinics in the United States, as follows: Cali- 
fornia 4; Colorado, 1; Illinois (Chicago), 7; 
Maryland, 1 ; Michigan, 1 ; Minnesota, 1 ; New 
Jersey, 1 ; New York, 10 ; Ohio, 1 ; and Virginia, 1. 

The warfare against the Birth Control Research 
Clinic which had been established in New York 
City was renewed Apr. 16, 1929, after 6 years 
of immunity. It was alleged that the animus 
was of the same origin as that of 1923. Coinci- 
dently with this spectacular raid, which re- 
sulted in an acquittal for those arrested, Mrs. 
Dennett who had continued her activity in the 
movement was convicted for sending her sex 
primer through the mails in the U. S. District 
Court and was fined on April 29. 

The entire subject of birth control is in such 
a state of flux that no adequate summary of 
the status can be ventured. As heretofore, much 
intellectual opinion seems to be on the side 
of the innovaters, but powerful groups still are 
antagonistic. Thus, in 1928 the Parents’ Exposi- 
tion declined an exhibit in this field, although 
there was one at the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1926. ■ 

International. National organizations are 
found in England (founded in 1877), Holland 
(1886), Germany (1889), France (1805), Spain 
(1904), Belgium (1906), Switzerland (1908), 
Czechoslovakia or Bohemia, (1901), Portugal, 
Brazil (1905), Cuba (1907), Sweden (1911), 
Italy (1913), Algeria, Mexico (1918), and Ja|)an 
(1021). These bodies constitute the Federation 
of Neo-Malthusian Leagues, 

In Europe, increased activity and growing 
favor for propaganda were manifest in Eng- 
land, Germany, and Austria, but not in France. 
In England, widespread interest was aroused by 
the reports (sec BiUio(/raphy below) of the 
first and second National Birth Rate Commis- 
sions organized by the National Council of Public 
Morals. These reports constitute a compendium 
of religious, social, medical, and biological opin- 
ion for and against. Religious opinion in Eng- 
land appears divided, though the Roman Catho- 
lics present the same opposition there as in the 
United States. Medical and scientific opinion, 
as also of social workers, is overwhelmingly fav- 
orable. Great publicity was secured by the prop-, 
aganda of Dr. Marie Stopes and her husband, 
Dr. H. V. Roe, who established in March, 1921, 
the Motliers’ Clinic. Two additional clinics in 
London were opened the following year. 

In France during the World War, the censor- 
ship greatly interfered with birth control publi- 
cations and such efforts as revived in 1919 were 
terminated by an act of July, 1920, which dras- 
tically and comprehensively prohibited every sort 
of propagation of knowledge of contraconception 
and abortion. The publication, transportation, 
and sale of literature is prohibited and public 
lectures forbidden. Violations, moreover, are to 


be tried by the judges of the Tribunal Correc- 
tionnel instead of the juries of the Cours 
d’Assizes. This not only means secret proceed- 
ings and hence no propaganda value in the 
trials but places the guilty at the mercy of the 
judges. This legislation was undoubtedly a re- 
action of publicists, employers, and militarists 
to the after-war desire for population increase to 
insure national safety and prestige. It bad the 
support of numerous economists and demog- 
raphers and of various organizations, such as. 

Alliance nationale pour Vaccroissement de la 
population francaise. 

In Vienna, Austria, a clinic was opened in 
November, 1923, by Johann Ferch, with the 
support of the League Against Forced Mother- 
hood. This began agitation for repeal of the 
law prohibiting abortion. Dr. Ferch says, Birth 
Control Review, July, 1924: “We propose that 
poor and sick women in the first three months 
of pregnancy shall have the right, for social and 
health reasons, to interrupt the pregnancy.” 
The proposed law was defeated in December, 
1923, by the combined opposition of clericals and 
national militarists. 

Japan, China, and India all show increasing 
consciousness of overpopulation. Unchecked 
births and decreasing death rates compel a dis- 
cussion of Neo-Malthusianism. In spite of offi- 
cial opposition, a birth-control group was formed 
at Tokyo in 1921 with Baroness Ishimoto as 
head. In 1022 official objection to hlrs. Sanger’s 
visit was withdrawn on the understanding she 
would hold no public meetings. Nevertheless, the 
Japan Birth tJontrol League began issue of a 
magazine in May, 1922. The first supporting 
organization in China was formed by the women 
of the National University in 1022. About the 
same time, organized propaganda began in India. 

At the present day (1929), the situation may 
be summed up for Europe as follows: the move- 
ment is active and progressive in Great Britain, 
Holland, Denmark, the Teutonic countries, and 
Russia and the greatest antagonism is found in 
France, Belgium, and Italy; while in all other 
countries the movement is as yet undeveloped. 
See Abortion. 

Bibliography. Birth Control Review (New 
York); William J. Robinson, Woman: Her Seto 
and Love Life, New York; The Critic and Guide 
Company, Proceedings, First American Birth 
Control Conference, November, 1021; Margaret 
Sanger, What Every Woman Should Know; The 
Pivot of Civilisation; S. Adolphus Knopf, M.D., 
Birth Controlr^Its Medical, Social, Economical 
and Moral Aspects; Adelyne More, Uncontrolled 
Breeding, or Fecundity versus Civilisation; Na- 
tional Birth-Rate Commission, The Declining 
Birth Rate, Its Causes and Effects, London, 1916; 
Problems of Population and Parenthood, London, 
1920; Harold Cox, The Problem of Population,, 
contains the best presentation of the ethical 
aspects of birth control; Eden and Cedar Paul 
(ed.), Population and Birth Control; H. H, 
Laughlin, Eugcnical Sterilisation in the United 
States; The I^v. James Marchant (ed), Control 
of Parenthood; The Rev. John M. Cooper, Birth 
Control, a most effective presentation of the 
Catholic viewpoint, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, Washington, D. C. The Publication 
Committee of the Committee of Maternal Health 
announced in 1929 that the forthcoming titles 
were in course of preparation for early publi- 
cation: Birth Control (for the medical profea- 
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sion) ; Premarital Instruction and Conjugal 
Adjustment, in two parts, for the medical pro- 
fession and public, respectively (before 1930) ; 
Conjugal Experience and What It Teaches (many 
case histories) i Topographical Atlas of Human 
Reproduction; Sterility; Clinical and Social As- 
pects. For a rapid orientation on the status and 
literature of the past few years, see Bienmal 
Report of the Committee of Maternal Health of 
the Y. Academy of Medicine (1928); and 
Therapeutic Contraception, by Hannah M. Stone 
(1928). 

BIRTH CONTROL LBAOTTE, Amehican. 
A society organized Nov. 2, 1921, and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New York State, Apr. 
5, 1922. The purpose of the League is to make 
birth control information generally available in 
the United States; in order that maternal and 
infant mortality, hereditary disease, and crimi- 
nal abortion may be decreased ; that prostitution, 
child labor, and housing congestion may be less- 
oned; and that destitution and the resulting 
need for charity may be prevented. The pro- 
gramme of the LcagTie is: (a) To work for 
the amendment or repeal of those Federal and 
State laws which interfere with the proscription 
of contraception by physicians, (b) To ac- 
quaint physicians throughout’ the United States 
with the most approved methods of contracep- 
tion. (c) To establish, in every centre of popu- 
lation, clinics where the poor may receive con- 
traception advice from physicians, (d) To 
demonstrate to the public, by meaiiH of lectures,' 
I)amphlcts and the liirih Control Review, the 
importance of birth control to the family, the 
community, and the race. In 1929 the League 
had 00,000 enrolled members and 1720 annual 
members. Its organization work had resulted 
in the establishment of four State leagues, and 
numerous branches in various States. During 
the four years that its Medical Director, Dr. 
J. F. Cooper, was in the field, from 1025 to 1920, 
he lectured on the technique of contraception 
to medical societies in every State, and enlisted 
the interest and support of hundreds of physi- 
cians. In 1925 the League organized the Sixth- 
International Neo-Malthii.sian and liirth Control 
Conference, in New York, New Jersey, Illinois, 
California, Michigan, Oliio, Colorado, and Geor- 
gia. President, Mrs. F. Robertson Jones; vice 
presidents, Mrs. Lewis L. Dclafield, Mrs, Rich- 
ard Billings, Mrs. Dexter Blagden; treasurer, 
Mrs. VVarrcu Thorpe; se.crctary, Mrs. Robert S. 
Iluse; medical director, Dr. Janies F, Cooper. 
Headquarters, 104 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

BIRTH REGISTRATION. See CiUJU) Wjbl- 
FABE, Vital Statistics. 

BISCHOEE, Dikdrioic (1806- ). A Ger- 

man autlior born at Bremen, formerly known 
under the pseudonym ‘‘Adam 35go,** Tie has 
written prolifically on social ethics, freemasonry, 
insurance laws, and kindred subjects, and at the 
same time held the presidency of the leading 
insurance company of Leipzig. His works in- 
clude Die Soziale Frage uvd ihre LUsung 
(1896; Eahic und Palsche C erechtigheit (1899) ; 
I)cr Sozialo Orundgedanke der Freimaurer- 
lehre (1900) ; Dor I ndividualifmus in der Fret- 
maurerei ( 1901 ) ; Maurer turn und Mensch- 
hoilslum ( 1 1)02 ) ; Wesm und Zicle dor 
Freimaurcrei (1012); Freimaurorisohe Kriegs- 
gedanken p914) ; VoTn Zukunfisheruf der Doul^ 
sohen Froimaurcr (1915); Religion und Frei- 
maurerei ( lf)16 ) , IHc Socialisirung Unseres TYtrf- 
schaflslcbcns (1918); SossMismus und Religion 


(1919); Die Sozialisirung der Ceister (1919); 
Freimaurcrei und Deutsohtum (1920) ; and Tom 
Vaterlandischen Beruf der Deutschen Frci- 
maurer (1919). Among his later works are 
Arbeit, Freihevt, Brudcrlichkeit (1920) ; Die Re- 
ligion der Freimaurer (1920) ; Pasifismus und 
Freimaurerei (1922); MenscliUclikeii (192,3); 
Heimat, eine Botschaft fur cin ncues Tatcrland 
(1024) ; Tom Sinn der Arbeit (1926), and ChQ'is- 
tentnm und Vaterland (1020). 

BISHOP, Frederic Lend all (1874- ). 

An American physicist, born at St. Jolinsbnry, 
Vt., and educated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and the University of Chi- 
cago. In 1898 he became head of the depart- 
ment of physics in the Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute and remained there until 1900, when he 
was called to the chair of physics in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and also became dean of its 
engineering college and school of mines. Ilis 
original investigations include studios on thov- 
inal conductivity and variations of w'ave length 
with pressure, surface tension, high tempera- 
ture, and viscosity, on all of which ho has pub- 
lished papers. Besides editing Engineering Edu- 
cation, he has served as secretary of the Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering Education and 
is a member of many scientific societies. 

BISHOP^ Josf:pic Bucklin (1847-1928). An 
American journalist and government onficial (see 
VoL. III). His later works were A Chronicle of 
150 Years (1918) ; Theodore Roosevelt and If is 
Time, Shown in His Letters (2 vols., 1920) ; 
Life of Charles J. Bonaparte (1022); Life of 
A. Barton Hepburn (1923); Rotes and Aneo- 
dolos of Mafiy Years (1925). He also edited 
Theodore RooseveWs Letters to Ilia Children 
(1919). 

BISHOP; Louis EauciSres (1854- ). An 

American physician, born in New Brunswick, 
N. J., and educated at Rutgers College and Co- 
lumbia University. He became professor of dis- 
eases of the heart and circulation in Fordham 
University Medical School and physician to Lin- 
coln Hospital. He made many conirilmtionH to 
periodical literature on diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels, blood pressure, etc. His works 
include Heart Disease, Blood Pressure, etc. 
(1909), translated into French tlie following 
year; Artcrioscleroais (1914), traiislaled into 
French by Francou in 1921; Heart Troubles: 
Their Prevention and Relief (1920) ; and A Key 
to the Electrocardiogram (1923), 

BISSING, Ferdinand, Baron von (1844- 
1917). A Gernuiu soldier who was Governor 
General (1914), and general-in-chief (1915), in 
Belgium during the World War. He died in 
Brussels, ^jce BELGIUM, under History, 

BISSOLATI ( Beroam A8CUI ) , Leonida 
(1857-1920), An Italian Socialist statesman 
born at Cremona, the son of Berganiaschi, and 
adopted son of the philosopher Bissolati. In his 
weekljes, La Oritica sociale and La Lotti M 
Vlasse, and the daily, lYAtumti, he became widely 
known as the leader of the Socialist element 
in Italy which remained faithful to the Govern- 
ment during the World War. He was elected to 
the Chamber in 1897, and continued a member 
until his death. Because he could not sympa- 
thize with the Socialists in their anti-patriotic 
sentiments, particularly in the Libyan War, 
Bissolati, with Bonomi, formed what was called 
the Reformed Socialist group. On the outbreak 
of the War, he enlisted, was wounded, and decor- 
ated for his valor. In June, 1910, after the 
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fall of the Salandra government, he was ap- 
pointed Minister without portfolio and served 
under both Boselli and Orlando, At the Armis- 
tice, he resigned because of a disagreement over 
the Pact of London. Although he advocated the 
annexation of Fiume, he lost popular support be- 
cause of his opposition to the annexation of Alto 
Adige and North Dalmatia. 

BISTOLFI, Leonardo (1859- ). An 

Italian sculptor, born in Turin. Recognized for 
an effective though not profound realism, Bistolfi 
has executed many public memorials, tablets, 
and medals, notably the “Offering” on the Victor 
Emmanuel monument at Home. Examples of 
his work are to be found also in tiie United States 
and Japan. See Sculpture. 

BITTEBATJF, Theodor (1877-1928). A 
German historian, born at Nuremberg. He was 
professor at the universities of Erlangen and 
Munich, lecturer on history at the military aca- 
demy of Munich, and writer of Die Kurhairis- 
chen Polen im Siehenjahrigen Kriege (1901); 
Oeschichtc des Rheinbundes (1905) ; Die Tra^~ 
tioncn dcs Hochstifles Freising (1906-09) ; Bay- 
ern ah "KCnigrcich (1900) ; Die Deuischen Polen 
und die Entstelmng des Krieges (1915) ; Na- 
poleon I (19IC); Friedrich der Orosse (1910); 
Oeschichte der Framsosischen Revolution ( 1921 ) ; 
and other historical works. 

BITTNEB, Julius (1874- ). An Aus- 

trian composer, born in Vienna. He studied 
tliere under J. Labor and B. Walter, but chose 
the law as his profession. In 1918 he was made 
a director of the Wiener Akadcmie der Tonkunst. 
He is known chiefly as an operatic composer, 
being his own librettist. His greatest success 
he won with Das hdllisch Gold (Dresden, 1916). 
His other operas, of unequal merit, are Die rote 
Orel (Frankfort, 1907) ; Der Musikant (Vienna, 
1010) ; Der Bergsee (Vienna, 1911) ; Der Ahen- 
ieurcr (Cologne, 1912) ; Die unsterhhehe Kan»- 
lei (Vienna, 1918); Die Kohlhaymerin (Vienna, 
1021) ; Das Rosengdrilein (Mannheim, 1923; re- 
written, Mayence, 1928). He has also written 
a symphony in F minor; a symphonic poem, 
Vaterland; a 'cello sonata; two string quartets 
(A and B); piano pieces and songs. 

BITTJMINOTTS COAL. See Coal. 

BITTJMINOirS BOCKS. See Asphalt. 

BJEBKNES. See Meteobologt. 

BJOBKKAH, Edwin August (1866- ), 

An American author, bom at Stockholm, Swe- 
den. When he was 25 years old he went to 
America and edited the Minnesota Posten at St. 
Paul (1892-94). His later work in journalism 
took him as a reporter, music critic, and editor 
to The Times, Minneapolis (1894-97), the New 
York Sun and New York Times (1897-1905), 
and the New York Evening Post (1906). Sub- 
sequently, he was a departmental editor of The 
Worldh Work and editor of the Modem Drama 
Series (1912-16). He represented the British 
Department of Information in Sweden (1916- 
17), directed the Scandinavian bureau of the 
Committee on Public Information (1918^19), 
and was associate director of the League of Na- 
tions News Bureau (1920-21). In 1926 he be- 
came the literary editor of the Times, Asheville, 
N. C. He wrote Is There Anything Neuj Under 
the Smf (1911); Gleams — A Fragmentary In^ 
terpretation of Man and Bis World (1912); 
Voiods of To-morrow (1913); Scandinavia and 
the War (1914) ; The Cry of the Ukraine (1016); 
The Soul of a Child ( 1922 ) ; Gates of Ufe ( 1923 ) ; 
and The Sea/rcih for <1927). In addi- 


tion he translated plays of BjOrnson, Bergstrom, 
Sehnitzler, and others. 

BJOBNTSTAD, Alfred William ( 1874- ). 

An American army officer, born in St. Paul, 
Minn., and educated at the University of Min- 
nesota, which he left in 1896 to enter the army 
at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War. 
He was commissioned first lieutenant in the IStli 
Minnesota Infantry in 1898, Captain of Volun- 
teers in the United States Infantry in 1899, and 
in 1001 first lieutenant in the Regular Army. 
He was promoted to the rank of major in 1917, 
to lieutenant colonel in the National Army in 
the same year, and in 1918 to brigadier general. 
From 1898 to 1904, he served in the Philippines. 
He was on duty with the General Staff in 1911- 
12 and served in various capacities with that 
body until 1917. He organized and directed, in 
that year, 16 training camps for training officers 
for the World W^ar. He served as Chief of Staff 
for the 30th Division in 1917 and organized and 
directed the Army General Staff College in 
France, 1017-18. He was Chief of Staff for the 
3d Army Corps in 1918 and was commander of 
the 13th Brigade in 1918-19. In this capacity, 
he took part in all the major engagements in 
France. After the War, he i-esumed duty at the 
General Staff College and in 1920 was appointed 
commander at Fort Snelling, Minn. Since 1925 
he has been commander of the 7th Division. 
He received the Distinguished Service Cross and 
the Distinguished Service Medal and was dec- 
orated by the British and French governments. 

BLACK, Henry Campbell (1860-1927). An 
American law author and editor, born at Os- 
sining, Ni Y., and educated at Trinity College. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1883 and prac- 
ticed for sevferal years at Williamsport, Pa., and 
St. Paul, Minn. In 1888 lie removed to Wash- 
ington, where he devoted himself to legal litera- 
ture. He was editor of the Consiiiutional 
Review. Among his published books are Consti- 
tutional Prohibilions (1887) ; Dictionary of Law 
(1891-1910); Amerioan Constitutional Law 
(1895, 1897, 1919) ; Income and Other Federal 
Taxes (1917 and 1919) ; and Relation of Execu- 
tive Power to Legislation (1919). 

BLACK, Hugh (1868- ). A Seottish- 

Ameriean theologian (see Vol. III). He is the 
author of The Open Door (1914), The New 
World (1915), and Lest We Forget (1920). 

BLACK, William Murray ( 1866- ). An 

American army officer (see Vol. III). He was 
commissioned a brigadier general in 1916 and a 
major general in 1917. The latter year he was 
chairman of the Inland Transportation Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense. He 
was a member of the United States Shipping 
Board in 1919 and retired from active service 
in the latter year. He was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal in 1918 for planning 
and administering the engineering and- military 
railway service during the World War. In col- 
laboration with Prof. B. B. Phelps, he invented 
a method of purifying sewage by a6ratiom 

BLACK-WABT DISEASE OF Potatoes. 
See Plants, Diseases of. 

BLACKWELDEB, Eliot (1BS0-. . ).. An 

American geologist, born at Chicago, 111., and 
; educated at the University of Chicago. In 1902 
he was given a fellowship at Chicago, where he 
also became an, instructor in ■ geology,' but in 
1906 he transferred to Wisconsin, where he re- 
niailied- until 1016, attaining full professorial 
rank iii 1910. He was professor of geology and 
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head of the department in the University of 
Illinois, 191C-19, and in 1919 was visiting pro- 
fessor of geology at Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, where in 1922 he became a full profes- 
sor. From ino() to 1918, he was also connected 
with the United States Geological Survey. He 
was a member of the California Petroleum Com- 
mission in 1917. He is the author of Regional 
Geology of the United States (1912). 

BLACKWELL, Alice Stone (1857- ). 

An American journalist (see Vol, III). She 
was editor-in-chief of the Woman^s tTournal 
(Boston) until 1917, when the Woman^s Jour- 
nal, the Woman Voter, and the Headquarters 
'News-Letter were consolidated as the Woman 
Citi&en. She became contributing editor to the 
latter. She was named as presidential * elector 
for La Pollette in 1924. She is the author of 
The lAttle Grandmother of the Russian Revolu- 
tion: Oathcrine Breshhovshy^s Own Story 
(1917). 

BLAINE, John James (1875- ). A 

United States Senator, born in Grant County, 
Wis., who was graduated in law from Valparaiso 
(Ind.) University (1890). He began the prac- 
tice of law at Boacobel, in his native county, was 
mayor of Boacobel three terms, member of the 
State Senate (1909-13), Attorney General of 
Wisconsin (1919-21), and Governor three terms 
( 1021-20 ) . He was then elected as a Republican 
to the United States Senate for the term 1927-33. 

BLAKE, Edgar (1869- ). A liishop of 

the Methodist Episcopal Church, born at Gor- 
ham, hie., and educated in the common schools 
and in the Boston University School of Theology. 
Luring 1895-1008, he was pastor in Methodist 
churches of Salem, Lebanon, and Manchester, 
N. H. Later, he served as assistant secretary 
and correspondirfg secretary of the Board of 
Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Ho was elected bishop in 1920. 

BLAKE, Joseph Augustus (1804- ). 

An American surgeon, born in San Francisco, and 
educated at Yale and Columbia Universities. 
He was professor of surgery in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, 
1903-13, and has since been surgeon to several 
New York hospitals. At the outbreak of the 
World War, he had charge of the surgical ambu- 
lance at Neuilly, I'rance, and in 1917 became 
head of the American Red Cross Military Hospi- 
tal, In 1917 he was given the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. Ho has written much on surgi- 
cal subjects and in 1918 published his Gunshot 
Rraotures of the HajiremitioB, 

BLAKELOCK, Ralph Albert (1847-1919). 
An American landscape i)ainter, one of the fore- 
most of the school (see Vol. III). Luring his 
long confinement as an insane person, his great 
paintings, from which he had been unable to eke 
a livelihood, brought record prices; ‘‘Moonlight,*’ 
for cxami)le, was sold to the Toledo Art Museum 
for $20,000. In 1916 ho was released as sane 
and endeavored to resume his work as a painter, 
but without success. He was again confined in 
1918 and died at the camp of a friend in the 
Adirondaoks. 

BLAKESLEE, Albert Francis (1874- ). 

An American botanist (see Vol. III). After 
1915 he was resident investigator in plant genet- 
ics and after 1923 assistant direc-tor at the Car- 
negie Station for Experimental Evolution at 
Cold Bpring Harbor, N. Y. He was a delegate 
of the Carnegie Institute to the Pan-American 
8(dentific Ooiigress at Lima, Peru, in 1924-25, 


In 1929 he was elected a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

BLAl^SLEE, George Hubbard (1871- ). 

An American professor (sec Vol. III). He is 
the editor of Recent Developments in China; 
Latin America; Problems and Lessons of the 
War; Mexico and the Caribbean; and edited the 
Journal of International Relations until 1921. 
He wrote The Recent Foreign Policy of Ilia 
United States (1925). He organized the Clark 
University Conference on International Rela- 
tions and in 1917-18 prepared reports on Ger- 
man colonies in the Pacific for the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. He was tech- 
nical advisor to the American delegation at the 
Disarmament Conference in AYashington, 1021. 
He was a leader of the discussions at the Insti- 
tute of Politics, Williamstown, Mass., in 1022, 
1923, 1025, and 1920. He lectured on Far East- 
ern history at Harvard, 1920, and gave the 
Scliouler lectures at Johns Hopkins, 1927. Tn the 
latter year, he was visiting Carnegie Professor of 
international relations to universities in Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

BLAKEY, Roy Gillispib (1880- ). An 

American economist, born at Shelbina, Mo., and 
educated at Drake, Missouri, Colorado, and Co- 
lumbia universities. He began as a newspaper 
reporter and ’ater becanio a university instruc- 
tor and member of various economic commissions. 
In 1919 he was made professor of economics of 
tlie University of Minnesota. Among his works 
arc The United States licet Sugar Industry and 
the Tariff (1012), National Tax Assooiation Di- 
gest and Index (1927), and the brochure, The 
Comparative Costs of State Governments (1910), 

BLANCHARD, Arthur Horace (1877- 
). An American civil engineer, born at 
Providence, R. I., and eclucatod at Brown and 
Columbia universities. He taught civil engi- 
neering at Brown University (1899-1911), and 
was professor of highway engineering at Colum- 
bia (1911-17) and professor of highway engi- 
neering and highway transport at the University 
of Michigan (1919-26). Meanwhile, he was 
sultant to various oHlcial organizations. Lur- 
ing the World War, he was a mcml)er of the 
Council of Defense and served as vice chairman 
of the National Highway Commission. Besides 
being associated in the authorship of Highways 
(1910-12) and Highway Engineering (1913), 
he was editor-in-chief of the American Highway 
Engmecr^s Pooketbooh (1919) and the American 
Uighicay Transportation Handbook (1920), 

BLAND, Edith Nesbit (Mrs, Hubert) 
(1858-1924), An English poet and novelist 
(see Vol. 111). She is the author of Garden 
Poems (1014), Pkw Children and It (1921), 
The Incredible Honeymoon (1921), The Story 
of the Amulet (1921), The Enohanted Castle 
(1922), The Lark (1922), and Many Voices: 
Poems (1022). New Editions of many of her 
earlier books were published. 

BLAND-SUTTON, SxR John, Firht Baro- 
net (1855- ), An eminent British surgeon, 

born at Enfield Highway. His writings, con- 
cerned chiolly with pathology and gynecological 
surgery, include Introduciion to General Pathol- 
ogy { 1 889 ) ; lAgammis, Their Nature and Mor^ 
phology (1887); Evolution and Disease (1800); 
Surgical Diseases of the Ovaries and Fallopian 
Tubes (1891), and Tumors, Imwemt and Malig- 
nant (1893)* The volume on tumors, his mas- 
terpiece, went through its seventii edition in 
1922, Ho has also written OalUtones and Dia- 
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eases of the Bile-ducts (1907) ; Fibroids of the 
Uterus (1913), Selected Lectures and Essays 
(1920), and Orations and Addresses (1924). 
In collaboration with Giles, he wrote a textbook 
on Diseases of Women (1897), which has also 
seen its seventh edition. Knighted in 1912, he 
was made baronet in 1925. 

BIj ASOHKE, Paul ( 1 850- ) . A German 

lexicographer, born at Wigandstal and educated 
at the University of Leipzig. After employment 
in the postal service, he spent several years as 
a tutor and finally became a lexicographer. 
During the period 1878-1916, he published in- 
numerable books on French, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish grammar, German-English-French 
guides to conversations, a German-English- 
French and French-English-German electrotech- 
nical dictionary (1913), a Polish grammar 
(1016), and a German-English-French medical 
dictionary (1916). 

BLASCO TsJlNISZ, WSs'kS S-Ba’nyath, Vl- 
CENTE (1869-1928). A Spanish journalist, 
novelist, and politician (see VoL. III). Elected 
to the Cortes for six consecutive terms, his re- 
publicanism became so militant that he was on 
several occasions exiled. In 1909 he retired 
from politics, but in the years just prior to his 
death, he made a virulent attack upon King 
Alfonso with his book Alfonso Exposed. As a 
novelist, his form was influenced by the French 
realists and naturalists; but, until the World 
War, his subjects were generally Spanish. After 
the War, his books were more international in 
scope and were widely translated and read. They 
included Mare Eostrum; La Tierra de Todos; 
Los Enemigos de la Mvjer; El Paraiso de last 
Mujeres; and Cuatro Jineies^ del Apocalipsis, 
a penetrating study of the international and 
interracial problems of the War. He was a 
medalist in arts and letters of The Hispanic 
Society of America. 

BLASHFIELD, Edwin Howland (1848- 
). An American painter (see VoL. III). 
He was president of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters in 1915-16 and was awarded 
its gold medal in painting for 1923. In 1920- 
26 he was president of the National Academy 
of Design. 

BLATCH, Hakkiot Stanton (1850-^ ). 

An American lecturer and writer on feminism 
(see VOL. III). In 1917 she was head of the 
speakers’ bureau of the Food Administration. 
She is the author of Mobilising Woman Poioer 
(1918), A Woman?s Point of View (1919), and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton as Revealed in Her 
BemmiscenoeSf Letters, and Diary (1921), 

BLEASE, Coleman Livingston (1868- ). 

A United States Senator (see VoL. III). Ten 
years after resigning the Governorship of South. 
Carolina, he was elected to the United States 
Senate for the term 1925-31. He presided over 
the State Democratic Convention in 1926. 

BLECH, Leo (1871- ). An eminent Ger- 

man conductor and composer (see Vol. III). 
From 1013-23 he was general musical director 
of the Royal Opera (since 1919, Staataoper) in 
Berlin. In 1923 he made an extensive tour of 
the United States as principal conductor of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company. After his return to 
Berlin, he was artistic director of the Deutsches 
Opernhaus and conductor at the Crosse Volks- 
oper ahd in 1925 at the Volksoper in Vienna. 
In 1926 he returned to the Staatsoper in Berlin. 

• BLEI, Fbanz (1871- ). An Austrian 

writer, botii' at Vienna, and 'educated in' polith 


cal economy at the universities of Vienna, Paris, 
Berne, and Zurich. After traveling in France, 
Italy, and America, he entered the literary field 
as playwright, but soon devoted himself to the 
essay. His principal works include Oscar Wilde 
(1904), Novalis {1^04), Ton Amourevscii Frauen 
(1906), Felicien Rops (1906), Die Romaniisclie 
Rennaissance (1900), Landfahrer mid A benieurer 
(1913), Die Puderquaste (1013), Mensohliche 
Betraclit ungen ssur Politik (1915), Svmma 
(1018), Retrung (1920), Der Knahe Gany- 
med ( 1923 ) , Das KuriositdtenJcabinett der Litera- 
iur (1924), Die Frivolitdt des Herm von Disen- 
herg (1925), Olane mid Blend beriihmier Frauen 
(1927), and Das Eroiische (1927). Among his 
works translated into English is Fascinating 
Women, Sacred and Profane ( 1 928 ) . He also has 
translated numerous works of French authors, 
among them Marcel Schwob’s Monelle, Andre 
Gide’s Le Roi Candaule, Maurice Barry’s Du 
Sang, de la VolupU et de la Mori, and others of 
Paul Claudel, Walt Whitman, and Oscar Wilde. 
He has also edited the works of Goethe, Reinhold 
Lenz, and some anthologies and magazines. 

BLEIBTBEU, blTp'troi, Carl (1859-1928). A 
German author and historian, born in Berlin (see 
Vol. III). He is said to have inaugurated the 
modern movement in German literature by his 
essay, Die Revolution der Litteratur (1885). 
His contributions to war literature were Eng- 
lands Waterlooluge (1915) and Stegemanns 
Weltkrieg mid die Marneschlacht (1916). He 
also wrote Oeschichte der englischen Literatur 
(1923), and Oeschichte des Weltkriegs (1925). 

BLEININGEB., Albert Victor (1873- ). 

A German-American chemist, born at Polling, 
in Bavaria, and educated at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, where he became instructor and, later, 
associate professor in ceramics. He was pro- 
fessor of ceramics at the University of Illinois, 
and head of the clay-products section of the 
United States Geological Survey and of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. In 1920 he turned to commer- 
cial chemistry. He is a member of various tech- 
nical societies including the American Ceramic 
Society, of which he was president in 1918. Be- 
sides editing various journals, he has .published 
the Collected Works of H. A, Seger (1903) and 
is the author of The Manufacture of Hydraulic 
Cement (1904). 

BLEULER, Paul Eugen (1857- ). A 

Swiss psychiatrist, known especially for his orig- 
inal conceptions of psychology and insanity. 
He divided all mankind into schizoids and syn- 
tonics and renamed dementia preecox by calling 
it schizophrenia; that is, the highest pathologi- 
cal expression of the schizoid mind. Born« at 
Zo}likon, lie received his medical degree from the 
University of Berne, and became professor of 
psychiatry, and after his retirement, honorary 
professor, in the University of Ziirich. He wrote 
Dementia Prcecox oder Schizophrenia (1911), 
translated into English by William A. White 
(1912) ; Das Autistisch-undisziplinierte Denken 
in der Medizin (1919) ; Lehrhuch der Psychiatric 
(1920), translated into English by A. A. Brill 
(1924) ; and Die Psychoide als Prinzip der organ- 
isohen Entwickalung (1925). He was editor of 
the Jahrbuoh fur Psyohoanalytisohe und Psycho- 
pathische Forschwngen during 1909-13. He was 
the first, of Freud’s contemporaries to speak 
favorably of psychoanalysis. 

BLIOHPELDT, Hans Fbederik (18T3- ). 

An American mathematician, born in Denmark. 
He came to the Untied States in 1888 and in 
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1894 entered Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
He studied also at the University of Leipzig. 
He then returned to Stanford as instructor in 
mathematics and was made professor of that 
subject in 1913. Dr, Blichfeldt has made orig- 
inal studies of various subjects on continuous 
groups, linear homogeneous substitution groups, 
and the geometry of numbers, and has contrib- 
uted papers on the results to the American 
Journal of Mathematics and especially to the 
transactions and bulletins of the American 
Mathematical Society, of which he was a vice 
president in 1912. His published papers are 
about 30 in number and include Finite Groups 
of Linear Homogeneous Transformations, pub- 
lished as Part Two of the Theory and Applica- 
tion of Finite Group (1016). 

BLXlffH, Holbrook (1872-1028). An Amer- 
ican actor and producer, born in San Francisco 
and educated at Stanford University. He ap- 
peared on the Icgitiniate stage as a child, and 
later played in San Francisco before making his 
New York debut, in The Hew South, in 1893. 
Later, he appeared throughout the United States 
and in England. His successes included parts 
in The Cat and the Cherub, The Battle of the 
Strong, The Duchess of Dantzic, The Clansman, 
Salomy Jane, Salvation Nell, The Boss, The 
Famous Mrs, Fair, Getting Together, and The 
Bad Man, In the last-named play, he had per- 
haps his best rOlc, that of Pancho Lojpez. In 
1923-24 ho worked with success in moving pic- 
tures. He starred in The Dove, 19213-26, and in 
The Play*s the Thing, by Molnar, in 1927. At 
times, he was almost as active as a stage di- 
rector as he was a player. He was the president 
of the Actors’ Fidelity licaguo. 

BLISS, ARTHUR (1891- ). A British 

composer, born in London, He studied in Cam- 
bridge under Dr. Charles Wood and at the Royal 
College of Music under Sir Charles Stanford. 
In 1923 he settled in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
He is one of the extreme modernists, striving for 
unusual, bizarre clfcets, as in liis Color Sym- 
phony, the four movements of which are entitled 
“Purple,” “Red,” “Blue,” “Green”; or Bout, a 
vocal composition with ten instruments, the text 
being a succession of meaningless syllables; or 
a Rhapsody, where the tenor vocalizes on the 
syllable ah; etc. 

BLISS, OiLuffiRT Ames (1876-; ). An 

American mathoinatician, born at Chicago, where 
he was educated at the university. As an in- 
structor in mathematics, he taught at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. He went to Gottingen for a 
year in 1902 and then returned to Chicago as an 
asaociate. In 1904 he was called to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri and from there to Princeton, 
whore he remained three years. Returning to 
Chicago in 1908 as associate professor, he con- 
tinued in this capacity until 1913, when he at- 
tained full professorial rank. During the 
World War, ho served as a scientific export on 
range-liring sections in the United vStatos Army. 
He has made special studies of differential equa- 
tions, oalciilns of variations, and theory of func- 
tions of lines with an application to ballistics, 
on all of which ho has contributed valuable 
papers to the American Journal of MathematiOs 
and to the transactions and bulletins of the 
American Mathematical Society, of which he 
was president in 1921-22. Dr. Bliss was asso- 
ciate editor of the Annals of Mathemalica in 
1906-08 and of the transactions of the American 
Mathematical Society in 1908-16. 


BLISS, Robert Woods (1875- ). An 

American diplomat, born at St. Louis, Mo,, who 
was gi*aduated at Harvard (1900). From 1900 
to 1903, he served in Porto Rico, first as sec- 
retary of the Territory and then as secretary to 
the Governor. He acted as secretary to Ameri- 
can embassies and legations in Russia, Belgium, 
Argentina, France, Holland (1904-18), was chief 
of the Division of Western affairs at the Depart- 
ment of State, Washington (1920-21), and 
Third Assistant Secretary of State (1921-23). 
He was appointed Minister to Sweden in 1923 
and Ambassador to Argentina in 1927, 

BLISS, Taskeb Howard (1853- ). An 

American soldier, born at Lewisburg, Pa. He 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1875, was professor of military 
science at the Naval War College from 1885 to 
1888, and spent two years as military attache 
at Madrid. At the close of the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War in which he had served during tlie 
Porto Rican campaign of 1898, he was apijointcd 
collector of customs at the Port of Havana and 
in 1002 was made special envoy to Cuba, to ne- 
gotiate the treaty of reciprocity between Cuba 
and the United States, lie was commandant of 
the Army War College in 1903. From 1905 to 
1900, he hold commands in the Philippines. In 
the early part of 1911, he commanded the provi- 
sional brigade on the southern California border 
during the Mexican insurrection, after which 
he was for a short time commander of the West- 
ern Department. He was placed in command of 
the Department of the East on Ang. 1*2, 1911, 
and became chief of staff of the United States 
Army, with the rank of general, on Oct. 6, HH7. 
Although he reached the legal age (ff retirement 
on December 31 of that year, he remained on 
active duty by order of President Wilson and 
was appointed to membership on the Supreme 
War Council in France. He was also a member 
of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace 
in Paris, 1918-19. He was detailed by the 
President as governor of the United States 
Soldiers’ Home, 1020-27. He received the 
United States Distinguished Service Medal. 

BLISTER RUST. Sec FoimsTBY. 

BLOCH, Ebnkst (1880- ). A distin- 

guished Swiss composer, born at Geneva. Ho 
received his musical education at the Conserva- 
toire in Brussels and later at Tloch’s Conserva- 
tory in Frankfort. In 1909-10 lie was conduc- 
tor of the subscription concerts in Lausanne and, 
from Bill to 1915, professor of eomiJosition at 
the Geneva Conservatory. In 1916 he came to 
New York, where he taught composition at the 
David Manues Schools of Music. From 1920 to 
1925, he was director of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music. Since 1925 he has been living in San 
^Francisco as director of the local conservatory 
there. His music is rather harsh and austere; 
he draws his inspiration mainly from Jewish 
subjects and conscfiously attempts to give ex- 
pression to tlie aspirations and ideals of the 
Jewish race. His works include an o])era, Mao- 
heth (Paris, 1910) ; three symphonies, in 0 
sharp minor, in F {Israel), and Symphonie Or- 
ientale, on Hebrew themes; two symphonic 
poems, Hiver-Priniemps and Vivre et Aimer; 
Trois Formes Juifa for orchestra; Pohmos 
dlAutomne for soprano and orchestra; Behelomo 
for ’cello and orchestra; l^salms 22, 114, and 137, 
for solo voices and orchestra; four string qitatr 
tets; a violin sonata; and a viola sonata which 
won the Coolidge Prize at the Berkshire Ohamr 
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her Music Festival, 1919; a piano quintet (em- 
ploying quarter tones) ; a suite for string or- 
chestra and piano; 3 nocturnes for violin, ^cello 
and piano; a Cmcerto grosso, and America^ an 
epic rhapsody, which won the $3000 prize offered 
by Musical America in 1928. A second opera; 
Jemahelf begun in 1917, was still unfinished in 
1929. 

BLOCH, Jean-Richabd (1884- ). A 

French editor and author, born at Paris, who 
besides writing essays, short stories and novels, 
in 1910 founded the review VEffort, which was 
later enlarged and entitled VEffort Libre. His 
best known works were Carnaval est mart, a col- 
lection of articles whose general tenor was that 
there was no more art because there was no more 
faith; Levy; premier livre de contes (1912); 
Et c**. (1918); La nuit Tcurde (1925); Les 
ohasses de Renaut (1927), the last three being 
novels, and the play, Le dernier empereur 
(1926). Several of uiese stories give a sym- 
pathetic analysis of the Jewish character. 

BLOCK, Alexander A. (1880-1921). A Rus- 
sian poet and playwright, born in Petrograd, and 
a leader of the Russian Modernist School. His 
poetry shows two distinct phases of develop- 
ment; during the earlier period, he seemed to 
live in a mystic land of unreality and dreams; 
later, he became vigorous, patriotic, hopeful. 
Songs of the Beautiful Lady (1905) belongs to 
the earlier phase, Poems on Russia ( 1915), to the 
later. His poetry is impressionistic and he em- 
ployed the so-called new rhythm, similar to that 
of German and English. Besides the works 
mentioned, he wrote The Unexpected Joy (1907) ; 
SnoW’MasJc (1907); Snow-Bound (1908); }fight 
Watches (1911); and The Twelve (1918). The 
last is his masterpiece, giving a powerful picture 
of Petrograd at the beginning of the Bolshevist 
Revolution. Although not a Communist, he 
was acclaimed by the Bolshevists after the 
publication of The Twelve. He died from ill- 
ness due to undernourishment under their re- 
gime. 

BLOCK, Paul (1862- ). A German edi- 

tor and author, born at Memel. He studied at 
Memel and Kbnigsberg and specialized in his- 
tory and literature. In 1899 lie became connected 
with the Berlin Tageblatt, and has been its 
Paris correspondent (1906-11), war corre- 
spondent, and literary editor. His works are the 
novels, Der QraumOnch (1885), Am Leuchtturm 
(1886), Anno Sturm (1887), Die Diamanten der 
Kdnigin (1888); the plays, Der Rdcher (1888), 
Biibezahl (1888), Rolands Knappen (1888), In 
der Tiefe (1889), Bergmanns Gliich (1889), 
Oifl (1890) ; a volume of Parisian sketches 
(1911); Der Verwandelte Burger (1919), deal- 
ing with the outbreak of the revolution, in Ger- 
many; and numerous translations. 

BLOC KAB E, Allied. The measures taken 
during the World War by Great Britaiti, with 
the approval of the other Allies, and to some 
extent assisted by them, to prevent goods from 
reaching Germany which could assist the latter 
in prosecuting the War, did not constitute nor- 
mal blockade of the German Coast in the earlier 
sense of the word. At first, it was less than a 
blockade as heretofore understood; by 1916 it 
had become the most drastic and effective control 
of neutral commerce ever attempted by belliger- 
ents. Submarine mines and submarine boats 
had made a close blockade of the old type abso- 
lutely impracticable. The blockade lines of 
errdsers were drawn across the English Channel 

*8 


in the south and between the north cf Scotland 
and the Norwegian Coast. At the outbreak of 
War, the Allies announced that they would fol- 
low the rules of the Declaration of London, of 
which Great Britain and the United States were 
not signatories, with some modifications. No 
notice of formal blockade was given then or 
later, but lists of articles declared to be contra- 
band were published; these lists were subse- 
quently extended. The results of these meas- 
ures were very unsatisfactory. 

In the cases of neutral countries whose land 
frontiers bordered Germany, interruption of 
traffic in goods originating im the neutral coun- 
try or brought by land from some other neutral 
country was neither legal nor practicable. But 
in the case of goods imported by neutrals from 
overseas, the conditions were different. The doc- 
trine of “continuous voyage^’ was amplified and 
extended. All such goods in excess of local neu- 
tral requirements were seized and condemned 
for purchase by the Allies or for confiscation. 
The restrictions imposed on this trade, especial- 
ly in regard to insurance, censorship, cables, and 
the supply of coal and oil, forced the formation 
of merchantile associations in the neutral coun- 
tries outside the Baltic, and these guaranteed 
the purely neutral destination of cargoes. 
When the United States entered the War, the 
source of supply of goods which could he passed 
on to the enemy via neutral territory was re- 
duced to comparative unimportance, as control 
could be exercised at the place of export. The 
suppression of oversea trade designed to furnish 
supplies to Germany was then complete and was 
largely instrumental in forcing the enemy to sue 
for peace, 

BLOMEIELB, hltimTSld, Sib Reginald 
(1856- ). An English architect, born at 

Aldington, Kent. His style is late English 
Renaissance. Besides country houses, he de- 
signed many public buildings in London and else- 
where including the Goldsmiths' College, New- 
Cross, the Imperial War Cross, Chelsea, and the 
new buildings for Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
He also designed part of. the faqade of the Quad- 
rant in Regent Street, London. He was made 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1905 and 
served as professor of architecture there from 
1006 to 1010. He was awarded the gold medal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
1913 and, in the following year, was elected 
president of that body. After the World War, 
he was chosen principal architect of the Imperial 
War Graves Commission. His works include The 
Formal Garden in England, with F. I. Thomas 
(1892) ; History of Renaissance Architecture in 
England (1897); The Mistress Art (1908); 
French Architecture, successive volumes (1011 
and 1921 ) ; and The Touchstone of Architecture 
(1925). He was knighted in 1919. 

BLONDIK, PiEBBE Edouard (1874- ). 

A Postmaster General of Canada, bom at Saint 
Francois du Lac, Yamaska, and educated at the 
S^rainaire de Nicolet, St. MicheFs College, To- 
ronto, and Laval University^ Montreal. In 
1008 and 1911 he was elected to the House of 
Commons for Champlain and in the latter year 
was Deputy Speaker. He was appointed mem- 
ber of the Privy Council and Minister of Inland 
Revenue in 1914; and was sworn in as Secre- 
tary of State, 1915, and as Postmaster General, 
1917. Blondin resigned office in 1917 and was 
given command of the 158th Battalion of the 
Canadian Expeditionary Forces. He was a Con- 
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Borvativo member of Parliament for the County 
of Champlain in 1917 and in the following year 
was called to the Senate. 

BLOOD PBESSTIBB. Since about 1914:. 
many diagnosticians have formed the opinion 
that the ordinary measurement, the systolic, is 
insufficient to give a correct idea of the true 
state of the blood pressure. They have there- 
fore advocated that the diastolic and diflferential 
pressures be given more weight, the differential 
or pulse pressure being the true index of the 
circulation. While this attitude is sound in 
theory, it is so difficult to obtain satisfactory 
readings of the pulse pressure that some prac- 
tical men have returned to dependence on the 
systolic pressure alone. The practical value of 
the systolic pressure is still held to be great, 
but this value is restricted to a very few dis- 
eases. In regard to the prevention and relief 
of high blood pressure, certain' factors common- 
ly accused have never been proved to cause or 
maintain this condition. Remarkable reduction 
of pressure has sometimes been obtained by the 
use of certain diets, as the so-called basic or 
alkaline diet, aud also by the use of alkalies 
themselves. 

It is possible that this subject may have re- 
ceded somewhat in importance during the past 
few years and high medical authority has haz- 
arded the opinion that blood pressure recording 
apparatus has done as much harm as good by 
making hypochondriacs out of healthy people. 
It has probably become increasingly possible to 
lower the blood pressure when high by the use 
of depressor substances and diet, but it is be- 
coming more and more realized that the high 
tension is often conservative in nature and that 
it is not always nor altogether wise to lower it. 
There comes a time in the subject with perma- 
nent high tension when the pressure is lowered 
spontaneously and this is commonly regarded 
as a danger signal; so it is not altogether re- 
assuring to bring about an artificial lowering. 
In the majority of cases high tension is a symp- 
tom of some disease and treatment has to be 
directed to the latter. In so-called essential 
high tension, where no causo can bo found, it is 
host to depend on personal hygiene including 
change of occupation, a suitable diet, etc. and 
leave drastic measures to the cases in which the 
patient is threatened with death from hemor- 
rhage, angina pectoris, and other serious and 
fatal complications. 

BLOOMFIELD, Mattrioe (1855-1928), An 
American philologist and Sanskrit scholar (see 
VoL. III). He was professor of Sanskrit and 
comparative philology at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity from 1881 until his death. His early 
works dealt principally with the Vedas, their 
religion, mythology, and poetry. Among his 
later publications were Rig-Veda Repetitions 
(2 vols., 1016)5 owd Stories of the Javna 
Savior Pdrgvan&tka. He wrote on topics in 
Oriental literature for Tub New iNTEBifATXONAi;. 
Ewcyclopjedu, 

BLOS, Anna (1860- ). A German so- 

cial worker aud teacher, born at Liegnitz. She 
has written on feminism and various social prob- 
lems. Among her works are Krieg und Schule 
(1015) and Frauenarheit im Kriege (1917). 
She is the wife of Wilhelm Bios, the author, 

BLUE, UiTOBT (1867- ), An American 

sanitarian and public official (seeVoL. III). In 
» 1015 ho was elected president of the Arncncan 
Medical Association and of the Association of 


Military Surgeons. In 1920-21 he was United 
States delegate to the International Office of 
Public Hygiene at Paris, and to the 3d Decen- 
nial Revision of International Nomenclature of 
Diseases. He was American delegate to the 
Opium Conference of the League of Nations at 
Geneva in 1923. From 1920 to 1923, he was in 
charge of the activities of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in Europe. 

BLUE, Victor (1865-1928). An American 
naval officer (see Vol. III). In the World War, 
he commanded the United States battleship, 
Teesas, in the North Sea, under Admiral Beatty of 
the British Navy, On Dec. 10, 1918, he was re- 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Navigation; an 
office he had filled 1013-16. He was made rear 
admiral on Apr. 1, 1919, and wa-s retired on July 
11, 1019. For his services in the World War, 
he received the Distinguished Service Medal and 
was decorated by King Albert of the Belgians 
with the Order of Leopold. 

BLUMENSCHEIN, P:rnest L. (1874- ). 

An American painter, born at Pittsburgh, who 
studied at the Art Students* League and the 
Academie Julian, Paris. He worked as an illus- 
trator for American magazines during the years 
1890-1008. Since 1008 he has been chieily en- 

f aged in portrait work. He. was awarded the 
‘otter Palmer Gold Medal and $1000 by the 
Chicago Art Institute in 1917, the Altman" First 
Prize of $1000 by the National Academy of 
Design in 1921, and the Ranger Purchase Prize 
by the National Academy in 1023. He was 
elected a member of the National Academy of 
Design in 1927. 

BLUNDENT, Edmund Ciiabues (1800- ), 

A British author who was chieffy known for his 
poetry. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, served at the front 
during the World War, and then became sub- 
editor of the Athenmum, From 1924 to 1927, he 
was professor of English Literature at Tokyo 
University, In 1022 he published The Shepherd, 
a collection of poems, and in the same year was 
awarded the Hawtliornden Prize. He wrote 
objective poems as a post-war reaction, later 
turning again to subjective writing, liis vol- 
umes of poems include The Waggoner (1020) ; To 
ligature (1023) ; Masks of Time (1025) ; English 
Poems, iOZS, and English Poems. 1P2(L His 
prose writings are The Bonudventure (1022); 
OkrisPs Hospital: A Retrospect (1923) ; On the 
Poems of Henry Vaughan (1927); and Heigh 
JflunPs **E:saminer** Examined (1928). Vnder^ 
tones of War (1928), in prose and verse, gave a 
masterly impression of war and its horrors. He 
edited Madrigals and Chroniefes, by John Clare 
(1924) 5 A Song to David, by C. Smart (1924) ; 
Shelley and Keats: as they struck some Contem- 
poraries ( 1925) ; The Actor, by U. Lloyd (1926) 5 
and JJaydon^s Autobiography (1928). 

BLUNT, Wilfrid Scawen (1840-1922). An 
English author (sec Vol. ITT). In 1914 he pub- 
lished his complete poetical works. He also 
published My Diaries, in two parts (1019 and 
1920). 

BLYTHE, Samuel George (1808- ). An 

American writer born at Goneseo, N. Y., where 
he was educated at the State Normal School. 
In the period 1893-99, he did editorial work 
for the Buffalo Ksgpress, the Buffalo Courier end 
Enquirer, and the Cosmopolitan Magasdne^ For 
the next seven years, ho was Washington corre- 
spondent for the New York World, fie liecame 
a staff writer of the Saturday Evening Post 
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(Philadelpliia) in 1907. Among his publica- 
tions are We Bme With us To-night (1909); 
Cutting It Out (1912) ; The Old Came (1914); 
The Fakers (1915); Eunkins (1919); The 
Manikin Makers ( 1921 ) ; Keeping Fit at Fifty 
(1923) ; A Galm Review of a Calm Man (1923) ; 
and The Revolt of Peter Purdy (1926). 

BOARDMAIT, Mabel Thorp. An American 
Red Cross official, born at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
educated in private schools in Cleveland and New 
York, and in Europe. As a member of the 
central committee of the American Red Cross, 
she was a delegate from the United States to 
the International Red Cross Conferences at Lon- 
don (1907) and Washington (1912). For many 
years, she has been secretary of the American Red 
Cross. She is the author of Under the Bed Cross 
Flag, 

BOAS, bo'SLs, Franz (1858- ). An Amer- 

ican anthropologist (see VoL. III). He retained 
his professorship at Columbia University, but 
retired in 1919 from his position as philologist 
in the Bureau of American Ethnology. He is 
the author of Primitive Art ( 1927 ) and publica- 
tions on North American anthropology. 

BOAS, ISMAR (ISIDOR) (1858- ). A 

German physician and pioneer gastroenterolo- 
gist, born at Exin in Posen, and educated at 
Halle. In 1886 he established at Berlin the 
first service for diseases of the stomach and 
intestines. In 1907 he became professor of 
gastroenterology in the University, of Berlin. 
He wrote Diagnostik und Therapie der Magen- 
kranjeheiten (1890-93, English trans., 1007); 
Diagnostik und Therapie der Darmkrankheiten 
(1808, English trans., 1901); Die Lehre von 
der Okkulten BlUtungen (1914) ; Diatetik der 
Magenund Darmkrankheiten (1920) ; Das Hemor- 
rhoidalleiden (1922); and Diagnostik und The- 
rapie der Uagenkranhheit (1925). A mono- 
graph, Ilalitual Constipation, appeared in 1023 
in a translation by Dr. T. L. Stedman. 

BOCKENBGBIJyCEB, Philipp (1875- ). 

A Gei-man surgeon, born at Frank fort-on-Main. 
In 1907 he was made professor of surgery in the 
University of Berlin. * In 1904-06, in collabo- 
ration with Frohse, he published the Atlas 
Typischcr Ohirurgischen Operationen and in 1907 
he jmblished the Atlas Chirurgischer Krankheits- 
hildcr. Both . received English translations. 
Other works were the Leitfaden der Frakturen- 
Behandlung (1909) ; Plastiaohe Operationen 
(1912); and Die Eeue Chirwrgie (1921). 

BOBANZKY, Artur (1877- ). An Aus- 

trian conductor, born at Vienna. After gradua- 
tion from the Vienna Konservatorium, he. began 
his career in 1897 as violinist at the Hofoper 
and studied composition with A. von Zemlinsky. 
His first position as conductor was at the Stadt- 
theater at Budweis, where he conducted only 
operettas. In 1901 he went to the Karltheater 
in Vienna and, two years later, became Mehler’s 
assistant at the Hofoper. He then conducted 
one season at the Theater an der Wien (1904) 
and at the Lortzing Theater in Berlin (1905). 
In lQOG-00 he was conductor at the Deutches 
Landestheater in Prague and also conducted 
sym])hony concerts. There, his excellent work 
soon attracted attention, and in 1909 he was 
called to Mannheim as director and first con- 
ductor of the Grandducal .Theater and conductor 
of the symphony and oratorio concerts. In 1914 
he conducted the first performances .of Parsifal 
at ' Covent Garden, where Gatti-Oasazza was eo 
Impressed with his ability, that he secured him 


as Hertz’s successor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. This position he filled 
with distinction after he began his American 
career with a masterly performance of Cditer- 
dammerung (Nov. 17, 1915) until his resigna- 
tion in 1920. Since 1916 he had also been con- 
ductor for the Society of the Friends of Music, 
which, under his direction, prospered and gradu- 
ally expanded its activities to such an extent 
that Bodansky decided to abandon the field of 
opera altogether. From 1919 to 1921, he led the 
concerts of the National Symphony Orchestra 
with conspicuous success. After the amalgama- 
tion of the latter organization with the Philhar- 
monic Society (1921), he directed several Phil- 
harmonic concerts as guest-conductor. He is a 
conductor of the Mahler type, authoritive, elec- 
trifying, and forceful. He revised the scores of 
Weber’s Oberon and Freischutis and Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, setting all the spoken dialogues to music. 
These new versions were brought out at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, under his direction, 
on Dec. 28, 1918, Mar. 22, 1024, and Jan. 22, 
1927, respectively. He has made an excellent 
German translation of the libretto of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni (1911). 

BODE, bo'de, Wilhelm von (1845-1929). A 
German art critic and historian, born at Cal- 
vbrde in the province of Braunschweig (see Vol. 
111). After the revolution of 1918, he continued 
as director of the art gallery of the Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum and became a member of the Senate 
Academy of Arts and Art History. Among his 
later works translated into English were Franz 
Hals, his Life and Works (1914); Sandro Bot- 
ticelli (1925); and Florentine Sculptors of the 
Renaissance (1928). 

BODEWADT, Jacob A. C. (1883- ). A 

German author born in Tondern (formerly 
Schleswig, now Denmark). He has specialized 
dll political and literary subjects concerned with 
the Low Germans and is the author of Johemnes 
Dose, der Etfolgreiche (1905) ; Gustav Frensen 
(1906); J. H. Fehrs (1913); Weltkrieg und 
Niederadecutschtum (1915) ; Timm Kroger 
(1916) ; and some one-act plays in Plattdeutsch 
dialect. He edited Eolstenart (1914)-; J. H. 
Fehrs’s Oesammelte Dichtungen (1013); Klaus 
Groth’s Brief e iiher Hoch- und Niederdeutsoh 
(1914) ; Timm Kroger’s Gedenkhuch (1920) ; and 
Zwisohen zwei Meeren (1921 ) ; and an anthology, 
Dichter der Eordmark (1921). In 1922 he be- 
came editor of the magazine, Nort-Sohleswig, 

BOD'IjBY, John Edward Courtenay (1853- 
1925). An English author (see Vol. Ill) . His 
later works were An Introduction to the English 
Edition of the National History of Franoe 
(1916) and The Romance of the Eattle-Une in 
Franoe (1918). 

BOEHH, Max von (1860- ). A German 

writer, born in Potsdam. He concerns . himself 
with customs, fashions, and art. He is the au- 
thor of Spaniaohe Reisehilder (1905) ; Menschen 
und Moden im Siehzehnien, Aoizehnien, und 
Neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1006) ; biographies 
of Guido Reni, Giorjfione, Palma Vecchio, Lo- 
tenzo Bernini, and Karl Spitsweg (1907-^9); 
Biedermeier (1911); Miniaturen und Silhouet- 
ten (1010); Bekleidungskunst und Modeme 
(1917) ; Vom Kaiserreioh zur RepubUh ^lW) ; 
Modempiegel (1919); Rohoho, Prmihreich im 
Achtzehnten Jahrhundert ( 1919) ; England im 
Aohtzehnten Jahrhundert (1920) ; and Das Bilhn- 
enkoatum in Altertum, Mittelalter^ und Neuzeit 
(1921).. His latest works Sire Deutschland ka 
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Achtsehnten Jahrhunderi (1922); Spanien 
(1024); Empire (1925); Wallenstein (1925); 
Poli!?ei mid Mode (1926); and Jialien (1926). 

BOjfiS;. Henhy and Justin. See Rosny, J. H. 

BOGARBtrS, Emory Stephen (1882- ). 

An American sociologist, born near Belvidcre, 
111., and educated at Northwestern and Chicago 
universities. At the University of Southern 
California, he was assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy and economics (1911-13) and associate pro- 
fessor (1013-15), and in 1915 he became pro- 
fessor of sociology, and head of the department 
two years later. He became director of the pi- 
vision of Social Work at the same institution 
in 1920 and was editor of the Journal of Applied 
Sociology^ 1921-27, and of the Journal of Sociol- 
ogy and kodal Eenearch (lf)27- ). ^ He closely 

identified himself with social work in southern 
California and has published several works on 
the subject, among them Introduction to So- 
ciology (1917); Essentials of Americanization 
(1919, 1920) ; and a History of Social Thought 
(1922); Fundamentals of Social Psychology 
(1924) ; The New Social Research { 102G) ; and A 
City Boy and His Problems (1920). 

BOGABT, Ernest Ludlow (1870- ). An 

American economist and writer, born at Yon- 
kers, N. y., and educated at Princeton and the 
University of Halle. He held assistant pro- 
fessorsliips at educational institutions, includ- 
ing Princeton. Tie became professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Illinois in 1909 and 
head of the department in 1920. He had charge 
of commodity studies for the research bureau of 
the War Trade Board in 1918 and in the next 
year was regional economist in the Foreign 
Trade Adviser^s Office for the Department of 
State. He was adviser on currency and bank- 
ing to the Government of Persia, 1922-23. 
Among his works are Economic History of the 
United States (1007); Practical Economics 
(1910); Readings in the Economic History of 
the United Slates (1915); Centennial History 
of Illinois (1918) ; Direct and Indirect Cost of 
the Great World War (1919) ; Wait Costs and 
Their Financing (1921); Economic History of 
Agriculture of the United States (1023) ; Inter- 
nal Improvements in Ohio (1924); and Modern 
Industry (1927). 

BOGBBT, George Gleason (1884- ). 

An American lawyer and educator, born in Scot- 
land, and educated at Cornell University. After 
studying law, he was admitted to the bar in 
1008. For three years following, he practiced at 
Elmira, N. Y., and in 1011 was acting asHistant 
professor of law at Cornell. He was assis- 
tant professor in 1912, professor of law and 
dean of the College of Law in 1921-25, and be- 
came professor of law in the University of Chi- 
cago in 1926. In 1920 he was commissioner on 
Uniform State Laws for New York. During the 
World War, he served in many important legal 
capacities. In 1919 he was appointed lieuten- 
ant colonel and judge advocate in the General 
Corps. He was author of The Sale of Goods in 
New York (1912) ; 77ta Elements of the Law of 
Trusts (1914) ; Homhook on Trusts (1921) ; and 
Oonditiortal Sales (1923). He was editor of the 
Oomcll Law Quarterly in 1915-17 and 1919-23. 

BOGBBT, Lotta Jean (1888- ). An 

American chemist, born at vScotland, S. D., 
and educated at Cornell and Yale universities. 
She served as instructor at Simmons College 
during 1910-12 and at Mt. Holyoke during 
1011-12. After further studies at Yale, she 


held teaching appointments there until 1919. 
She was professor of food economy and nutrition 
at Kansas State Agricultural College, 1019-22, 
and research chemist of the obstetrical depart- 
ment, Henry Ford Hospital at Detroit, Mich., 
after 1922. Her original investigations have 
included studies in human nutrition, blood vol- 
ume, excretion of calcium and magnesium phos- 
phate, and an important research concerning pel- 
lagra. 

BOGEB.T, Marston Taylor (1868- ). 

An American chemist (see VoL. Ill), During 
the World W'ar, li(‘ was consultant of the Bureau 
of Mines and held a number of important posts 
in the chemical and gas service of the United 
States government. He has been consultant in 
research and development work to the Chemical 
Warfare Service since 1920. In 1927-28 he was 
first visiting Carnegie professor of international 
relations to Czechoslovakia. 

BOHEMIA, b6-he'nil-d. See Czeoiioslo- 

VAIilA. 

BbHLAU, bS'lou, Helene (1850- ). A 

German novelist (see Vol, III). Daughter of 
Hennaini Biffilau, head of the old pub- 
lishing finii of that name in Weimar, 
she was steejjed in traditions of the Goethe 
period, which is the background of several later 
volumes: AJlwcimarer (iescliichtcn, neue Alt- 
weimarer Geschichten, Im friseken Wasser, and 
Frau Maria Stroms Garten (1925). 

BOHM, Max (1868-1923). An American ar- 
tist, born at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1868, and edu- 
cated at the 'Cleveland Art School. At 19 he 
went to Europe, whore he was the pupil of Jean 
Paul Laurens, Lcfebvre, and Benjamin Constant. 
Two years after his first visit to Kurope, he had 
a picture in the Paris Salon (1889). In 1898 
he won prizes and the gold medal of the Paris 
Salon and, from that date, his list of awards has 
been exceptionally long. Among them is a gold 
medal from the I^anama-Pacific Exposition 1915. 
Bohni was elected an Associate of the National 
Academy izi 1917 and a full member in 1920. 
His best-known j)i(*tures are *'The Family” and 
“Happy Hours” in the •Luxeml)Ourg Museum- 
Bohm^s work as a mural painter is well ilhia- 
irated in the music room of Mrs. Mary Long- 
year’s house in Brookline, Mass. 

BOHB, Niels Henkick David (1885- ). 

A Danish scientist, born at Copenhagen and 
educated at the university there. When but 
little over twenty, he dcciae to devote himself 
to the study of the atom. lie became j)rofeBsor 
of mathematical physics at the University of 
Copenhagen in 1016 and director of its Institute 
of Theoretical Physics in 1920. In 1922 he won 
the Nobel Prize in physics for his theory in re- 
spect to the electric structure of tlm atom (see 
Chemistry: Electric Theory of the Atom). In 
November of the. following year, he dclivercxl a 
scries of six lectures at Yale University, describe 
ing his theory as to how atoms are btiilt up by 
the binding of one electron after another in an 
atomic nudeus. This theory enabled other Dan- 
ish scientists to discover a new element, haf^ 
nium. Ah a direct result of the Yale lectures, 
the Ilock€*feller International Education B<}ard 
appropriated $40,000 for the enlargement and 
extention of Dr. Bohr’s laboratory at Copen- 
hagen, In order that more students might work 
with him. His publications include Ahhand* 
lungen Uber Atombau, WIJ^IDIG (Germ, traiw, 
1021) ; The Theory of Spectra and AtcmAc Con- 
etiluHon (1922); On the Quantum Theory of 
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Line-spectra (1922), and On the Application of 
the Quantum Theory to Atomic Structure 
(1924). Consult ‘‘Note on the Quantization of 
non-conditioned-periodic Systems,” by M. S. Val- 
larta in Journal of Mathemhiics and Physics, 
March, 1924, Boston, and Das Atom und die 
Bohrsche Theorie seines Baues, by H. A. Kramers 
and Helge Holst (1925), See Physics. 

BOHR THEORY. See CnEMisxRY. 

BOILER^ Mebouey. See Boilers; Quick- 
silver. 

BOILER CODE. See Boilers. 

BOILERS. In the period since 1914, steam 
boiler practice has made marked strides as to 
capacities, steam pressures, rates of forcing, 
methods of firing, ash disposal, and sustained 
efficiencies. These factors have all influenced 
the general trend in design which has been 
toward large furnaces, partially or completely 
surrounded with water walls; relocation of 
superheaters and redistribution of heating sur- 
faces with a smaller proportion in the boiler 
proper and a large proportion in the air pre- 
heaters, economizers, and superheaters. 

Boilers are now in service in the United States 
which evaporate half a million pounds of water 
per hour and otlicrs in 1929 were building for 
two of the power plants in New York City 
that will be rated at 850,000 pounds of steam 
per hour. 

Steam pressures in 1914 ranged around 275 to 
300 pounds per square inch in the larger sta- 
tions, whereas the end of 1028 found American 
practice ranging all the way up to 1800 pounds. 
See Power Plants. 

Boilers in the 1200- to 1400-pound class, as 
employed in the United States, differ from those 
of lower pressure principally in the size and 
thickness of the tubes and headers, and in the 
dimensions of the drums. The walls of the lat- 
ter, in order to withstand the tremendous pres- 
sures, arc from five to six inches thick. This 
thickness is too great to permit rolling the shell 
or to employ riveting; hence, the drums are 
forged out of solid ingots. 

In Europe, where still higher pressures have 
l)een attempted, the designs are quite special. 
The Benson boiler, for instance, which operates 
at the critical pressure of 3200 pounds per square 
inch, has no drums but merely banks of small 
tubes. Two of these boilers are in service in 
(Jerniany. The Atmos boiler, developed in 
Sweden, has rotating tubes by means of which 
high heat transfer is secured. An experimental 
boiler of this type ran at 1400 pounds and 840 
degrees for a considerable period and a larger 
unit capable of generating 25,000 pounds of 
steam per hour was reported to be under con- 
struction in France. A quite different type of 
high-pressure boiler is that designed by Profes- 
sor Loeffler of Charlottenburg in which highly 
superheated steam is produced in a coil sur- 
rounding the furnace. From this, the steam is 
pumped to coils in an insulated drum located 
outside the setting. Here, it bubbles up through 
the water in the drum and generates more steam. 
Another boiler employing the indirect heat trans- 
fer principle but differing in detail has been 

uilt from the designs of Schmidt & Hartmann. 

ulzer Bros, in Switzerland have also built a 
boiler for 1500-pound pressure., All these 
European high-pressure bouers are of relatively 
small capacity compared with those that are in 
reguls^r commercial operation in the United 
States*. ' 


High pressures and high rates of foreign boil- 
ers have made pure feed water a necessity. This 
has led to systematic control of feed water and 
to the increased use of evaporators. Steam 
temperatures in Europe have in some instances 
exceeded those employed in the United States 
where 750 °F. has been about the upper limit for 
regular operation. For instance, the Langer- 
hrugge Station in Belgium has operated success- 
fully for several years at 850‘*F. The limiting 
factor in high steam temperature is the metal 
which has a tendency to creep* over long periods 
of service under the combined effects of high 
pressure and high temperature. Much research 
work is now going on in connection with alloy 
steels with a view to overcoming this handicap. 
One central station in the United States is in- 
stalling an experimental boiler and turbine to 
operate at 900®. 

Sustained boiler efficiencies of over 85 per 
cent are now common and test efficiencies of over 
00 per cent have been attained. The wide appli- 
cation of automatic combustion control has 
helped to maintain high efficiencies in everyday 
operation. 

From 1921 to 1928, pulverized coal made re- 
markable progress, both as to refinement in the 
design of pulverizing equipment and the num- 
ber of installations. It has proved a very 
strong competition of the stoker and as such has 
been responsible for bringing about striking im- 
provements in stoker design. At present, practice 
as regards new installations is about divided be- 
tween the two methods of firing. 

Oil firing of steam boilers is now being con- 
fined largely to the marine field, a few favorably 
located central stations and industrial plants, 
and to heating boilers. Experiments have been 
made with pulverized coal for marine service 
and the U.S, Shipping Board steamship, Mercer, 
has made a considerable number of transatlantic 
voyages with pulverized coal-fired boilers. Al- 
though successful, development work is still go- 
ing on and two other Shipping Board vessels 
are being fitted out with a somewhat modified 
system. Simultaneously with the^ Mercer ex- 
periments, two or three private shipping inter- 
ests have been carrying on development work 
with pulverized coal. One outcome of the use 
of pulverized coal with stationary boilers has 
been the development, at the Charles R. Huntley 
Station in Buffalo, of the slagging furnace, in 
whicli the ash is maintained in a molten state 
and drawn off once a day. The hot slag is solidi- 
fied and shattered by water sprays and sluiced 
to a dump. Hydraulic sluicing of ash is now very 
common with both stokers and pulverized coal. 

Owing to the fact that the greater part of 
the ash with pulverized coal goes out of the 
stack in a finely divided state, many devices have 
been developed to catch this fly ash and thus 
prevent its becoming a nuisance to the neigh- 
borhood. 

Electric Boilers. An interesting development 
where coal or oil fuel was costly and water 
power cheap and abundant, as in the northern 
United States and Canada, was the use of elec- 
tric boilers, where electricity was employed to 

g reduce steam at the plant of the Laureiitide 
bmpany of Canada, where in 1923,‘ largest 
boilers of this type were in service. Each unit 
had a capacity of absorbing 35,000 kilowatts 
of electricity and producing 100,000 pounds of 
steam per hour. Another electric steam boiler 
installed at Berlin, New Hampshire, employed 
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3-phase, 60-cycle current at 22,000 volts, and had 
a capacity of 18,000 kilowatts generating steam 
at 13o-pound pressure. 

XTational Boiler Code. A committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, ap- 
pointed in 1911 to consider the subject of a 
comprehensive national code for the construc- 
tion and installation of steam boilers, presented 
a preliminary draft of such a measure at the 
annual meeting of the society in 1914. This 
code was approved by the council of the Society 
in 1915, and strai|fhtway it was recommended as 
a basis for uniform State and municipal legisla- 
tion. In preparing the draft, the Massachusetts 
and Ohio State regulations were adopted as a 
Ijasis, and all interested manufacturers, users, 
and engineers were invited to make suggestions. 
The report and the accompanying code deal in 
detail with specifications for steam boilers and 
boiler tubes. 

Uniform rules for safety valves, fire-tube and 
water-tube boilers, and steam- and hot-watcr- 
lieating boilers combined ])ractice with theory 
so that the interests of all were protected and 
the safety of the public was insured. The Amer- 
ican Uniform Boiler Law Society was formed to 
further the adoption of this code which secured 
the approval of a number of States and the en- 
aetment into statutes. The code is now in 
ofTect in 20 States and a large number of cities. 

Mercury Boiler. Some successful expori- 
iiients by W. L. 11. Emmet have culminated in 
the development of a mercury boiler and turbine. 
Inasmuch as mercury has a very much lower 
vapor pressure than steam (boiling at C77®F. 
and liaving a pressure of only 6 pounds at 900® 
F. ) , it is especially adapted to the binary cycle 
without involving high pressures. That is, if mer- 
cury vapor bo generated at 35 pounds per square 
inch in a mercury boiler and passed through a 
mercury turbine and then condensed, the con- 
denser temperature is sufficiently high to gen- 
erate steam at 200-pound pressure. After a 
large number of experimental units had been 
built, Mr. Emmet finally designed and built in 
1923 an 1800-kilowatt turbine and boiler to 
operate under these conditions at the Dutch 
Point Station of the Hartford Electric Light 
Company at Hartford, Conn. This unit oper- 
ated for some time on commercial load as a 
suiiplemcnt to the existing steam cajiacity of 
that station. Certain operating difficulties in- 
dicated the desirability of alterations in the 
boiler design and, as a result of this experience, 
a larger boiler of dilTercnt -design, and fired with 
pulverised coal, was built and installed in 1928 
at the South Meadow Station of the same com- 
pany. This later unit is of 10,000-kilowatt rated 
capacity. 

Tlie TTartford installations aro the only mer- 
cury boilers that have been used for the produc- 
tion of power, although' a considerable number 
of mercury boilers have been built for process 
work where the close temperature control with 
mercury makes it especially desirable. 

Kxpei'imcnts have been made with other sub- 
Htanecs than mercury for the binary cycle. The 
How Chemical Coiripany at Midland, Mich., has 
experimented with diphenyl oxide and other 
<!ouii)anics have employed diphenyl. To date, 
none has reached the stage of strictly commer- 
cial application. 

BOJEB, br/y6r, Jon AN (1872-- ). A Nor- 

wegian novelist (see VoL. III). His later works, 
most of which were translated into English, in- 


clude Sigurd Braa, a drama (1916) ; The Great 
Hunger (1916) ; The Face of the World (1917) ; 
God and Woman (1920); The Last Viking 
(1922); The Prisoner Who Sang (1924); The 
Emigrants (1926), and The New Temple, a 
sequel to The Great Hunger (1927, trans. 1928). 
In 1023 he visited the United States. See 
SCANDINAVIAN Literatuhe, Norwegian, 

BOK,; Edward William (1803- ). An 

American editor and author (see Vol. III). In 
1919 he resigned from the editorship of The 
Ladies^ Home Journal. He has written Whg 
1 Believe in Poverty (1915) ; The Amcricanisa' 
tion of Edward Boh (1920); Two Persons; an 
Incident and an Epilogue (1922) ; A Man from 
Maine (1923); Twice Thirty (1024); Dollars 
Only (1926); and Perhaps I Am (1928), Ho 
was the ‘originator of the American Peace 
Award, a prize of $100,000 offered in 1923 for the 
most practicable plan for securing permanent 
world peace. 

BO KH A R A, bo-ka'rtl. Formerly a depend- 
ency of the Russian Empire with a crowned 
head, but since the Revolution, an independent 
republic (see below). It is situated in Central 
Asia, has an area of 79,440 square miles, and an 
estimated po])ulation of 3,000,000. Bokhara, 
the capital, has a population of 75,000; Karshi, 
25,000. Its civilization is typically Asiatic, the 
Occidental life pressing all about it having 
touched it not at all. The activities of the peo- 
ple still indicate the pastoral and handicraft 
stages. Corn, fruit, silk, tobacco, cotton, and 
hemp arc produced; goats, sheep, horses, and 
camels arc bred. Green tea, to the amount of 
1125 tons yearly, was imported from India, 
which, in turn, received almost all of Bokhara’s 
raw silk. 

In September, 1920, the reigning Amir, Mir 
Alim Khan, was deposed as the result of the re- 
turn of the exiled Bokharan progressive intel- 
lectuals who received help in arms and troops 
from Soviet Russia. A Soviet government was 
set up. Towards the end of 1924, the Soviets 
of Bokhara, Khiva, and Turkestan agi’ced to 
redistribute their territories on a national basis; 
at the same time Bokhara and Khiva became 
Socialist republics. As a result of the redistri- 
bution completed in May, 1926, the new wtatiw 
of Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, and Tajikistan 
and several autonomous regions wore cstablishetl. 
Thus, Bokhara as a separate state disajipeared. 

BOLIVIA, A South American republic, and 
the only country on the Wcstftrn Hemisphere 
that has no direct access to the sea. It is sit- 
uated west of Brazil and northeast of Chile. 
Its area is estimated at 787,000 square miles, 
certain territories still being in dispute; and its 
population is estimated at 2,599,000. La Paz, 
the largest city and the actual scat of govern- 
ment, had in 1928 a population of 142,549 as 
compared with about 70,000 in 1900. Other 
lar^ and important cities are Cochabamba, 31,- 
500; Potosl, 30,700; and Bucre, 30,200. 

Industry. Although mining is the principal 
factor of economic wealth in tlm country, agri- 
culture continues to be the leading occupation 
of the people. Of the agricultural products, 
rubber is the moat important. The rubber in- 
dustry is centred in the departments of BonI 
and Santa Crus. Rubber, in fact, is second in 
importance only to tin. The crude rubW pro- 
duction Of Bolivia is only slightly inferior to 
that of Brazil and many thousand acriss of 
wild rubber trees are available, Bolivia is. 
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however, the second tin-producing country in 
the world, ranking after the Malay Straits Set- 
tlements. Besides this, Bolivia produces im- 
portant quantities of wolfram, silver, lead, 
antimony, copper, and zinc. Considerable pros- 
pecting and some drilling for oil have been 
undertaken, particularly in the eastern part of 
the country, but no large production was re- 
ported. The value of the principal minerals in 
1927 was: Tin, $33,650,000; antimony, $664,- 
000; gold, $4000; bismuth, $255,000; and tung- 
sten ore, $10,000. 

Commerce. In 1927, the total value of all 
exports was $43,704,000, of which $3,665,000 
went to the United States. Minerals comprised 
92.6 per cent of all the exports. The rubber ex- 
orts consisted of 8,517,000 pounds valued at $1,- 
65,000. The total value of all imports was 
$22,733,000, of which $6,561,000 represented the 
share of the United States. Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France were the next in importance as 
sources of origin for imports. 


IMPORTS FOR 

CONSUMPTION 

AND DOMESTIC 

EXPORTS 

(Including Gold and Silver) 

learly average 

Thoutaande of doUaro 

or year 

Imports 

Expwia 

1901-1905 

7,027 

13.686 

1906-1910 

15,460 

22,869 

1911-1915 

16,564 

30,657 

1916-1920 

15,956 

53,606 

1921-1925 

18,310 

29,870 

1921 

16,880 

15,943 

1922 

12,964 

24,587 

1923 

20,031 

34,288 

1924 

18,655 

34,184 

1925 

23,022 

40.347 

1926 

24,148 

41,825 

1927 

22,734 

43,704 


The chief articles of import are manufactured 
articles, foodstuffs and beverages, and textiles. 
The United States is the chief country to gain 
by Germany’s disappearance from the competi- 
tive market. However, Great Britain has also 
made rapid strides in obtaining the trade of 
Bolivia. 

Communications. In 1926 the total length of 
railways in operation was 1244 miles including 
a new line, opened in July, 1917, from Oruro to 
Cocliabamba. In addition, 230 miles were under 
construction. A line was begun on May 19, 
1928, to tap the oil lands in the east. In 1921 
a line from Atocha to Villaz6n was commenced 
and was completed in 1925. The importance of 
this road lies in the fact that it connects with 
the Argentine frontier and thus forms another 
means of transcontinental transportation, via 
La Paz. 

Binance. The cost of government has stead- 
ily mounted, and large deficits were returned 
each year. The 1928 budget called for revenues 
of 61,897,187 bolivianos, and expenditures of 65,- 
802,973 bolivianos, a deficit of 3,905,786 bolivi- 
anos. In 1912 revenues and expenses were al- 
most equal at about 17,300,000 bolivianos. In 
1922, the deficit was over 20,000^00 bolivianos. 
On Dec. 31, 1928, the foreign debt of Bolivia 
was reported as 175,826,000 bolivianos; internal 
debt, 14,724,769.98 bolivianos, and floating debt 
3;297, 353.49 bolivianos. This would make a to- 
tal of 193,848,123.47 bolivianos. A. refunding 
loan of $24^000,000 was authorized in the United 
Sta^s in 1922, and a ; loan of 12,000,000 bo- 
livianos was secured in 1923,, to he applied to 
ilie defioitL > In September, 1928, a loan of $23,- 


000,000 was floated, the proceeds of which were 
to be used largely for refunding purposes. 

Bducation. An increasing interest is being 
evinced in education in Bolivia. It is both free 
and obligatory. In 1926 there were 1598 ele- 
mentary schools with 2765 teachers and 79,973 
pupils; for secondary education there were 27 
colleges (17 national), five church institutions, 
and five private schools with 403 teachers and 
4213 students. At Sucre and La Paz are the 
only two universities which possess more than 
one faculty. There are several specialized tech- 
nical schools. The best secondary institutions 
are those schools endowed by American Metho- 
dists at La Paz and Cochabamba. 

History. General Ismael Montes was for the 
second time elected President of the Republic for 
the term 1913-17, to succeed President Villaz6n. 
During his administration, the effects of the War 
were felt in the decline of exports, though pur- 
chases by the United States lightened the strin- 
gency considerably. As a result of Germany's 
submarine campaign, Bolivia broke off diplo- 
matic relations in April, 1917, and thus became 
one of the signatories of the Peace Treaty in 
1919, as well as an original member of the League 
of Nations. For the term 1917-21, Sr. Jos4 
Guerra was elected, but he was compelled to re- 
sign and leave the country in 1920, as the result 
of a revolution caused by his friendliness toward 
Chile. In January, 1021, Sr. Bautista Saavedra, 
leader of the revolution, was elected president by 
the National Assembly; he was recognized by 
the United States in February. At the end of 
Sr. Saavedra’s four-year term, Sr. Josd Cabino 
Villanueva was elected President (May, 1925), 
and Sr. Abdon Saavedra, brother of the retiring 
President, was elected Vice President. The in- 
auguration date was Aug. 6, but President 
Saavedra prevented the accession of the Presi- 
dent-elect to office, and at his instigation Con- 
gress on September 1 nullified the election, on 
the gi*ounds of fraud and ineligibility. Villa- 
nueva fled to Chile. President Saavedra, acting 
in accordance with the constitution, turned the 
office over to the president of the Senate, Dr. 
Felix Guzman, who was to continue as acting 
President until further elections could be held. 
Dr. Hernando Siles, a distinguished jurist, was 
elected and was inaugurated Jan. JO, 1926, for 
the period 1926-30. 

Bolivia’s continued efforts to gain an outlet 
to the sea, barred to her by the treaty of 1904 
with Chile, were unavailing. The Peace Con- 
ference refused to consider the question, and in 
1920 Bolivia appealed to Chile to reopen it, hut 
met with no success. An appeal to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in the same year was 
Ificewise fruitless. Bolivia then tried to have 
herself included in the Tacna-Arica conference 
between Peru and Chile which had been called 
by the United States, but her application tq 
President Harding was refused. When the pleb- 
iscite plan to settle the Tacna-Arica question 
which had been decided upon by the United 
States as arbiter finally collapsed, Bolivia was 
left still landlocked. In 1024 Bolivia signed 
with Germany a convention renewing, witl^ im- 
portant modifications, the 1008 treaty of trade 
and commerce. For the most part, internal pol- 
itical conditions wer^ quiet. In 1924 a revolt 
in 'the Province of Santa Cruz was put down 
without much' difficulty. In 1927 -a more serious 
uprising among the Indians, of the departments 
of Potosi and Santa Cruz caused much concern. 
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but it also was suppressed. See Tacna-Arica 
CONTBOVEBSY. 

In December, 1928, Bolivia for a while oc- 
cupied world attention by rushing to the very 
verge of war with Paraguay over a long-standing 
boundary dispute. Bolivia’s boundary on the 
Argentine frontier had been fixed in 1913, on 
the Peruvian frontier in 1915, and on the Bra- 
zilian in 1920. But the Paraguaj; line had 
never been delimited because of a dispute over 
the ownership of a tract of about 100,000 square 
miles known as the Chaco Boreal. Through 
the good offices of Argentina, a joint commission 
met in Buenos Aires in April, 1027, to try to 
arrive at an agreement. No basis of accord was 
found, although discussion continued intermit- 
tently for more than a year and a half. On 
Dec. 8, 1928, a clash of the armed Bolivian and 
Paraguayan forces patrolling the border region 
occurred, and both countries excitedly made 
preparations for war. Diplomatic relations were 
broken off and mobilization began. Immedi- 
ately, however, the nations of the world moved 
to prevent war. On December 11, the Council 
of the League of Nations cabled its conviction 
that the two nations should settle the matter 
peacefully, and followed this message up with 
others of like purport. But the actual averting 
of hostilities was undoubtedly due to the Pan- 
American Conference on Arbitration and Concili- 
ation which was just beginning its sessions in 
Washington. The conference imtncdiately ap- 
pointed a special committee of five to act on the 
matter, and offered its good offices to both coun- 
tries. On December 17 and 18, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, respectively, accepted this tender. The 
way was thus paved for negotiations under the 
auspices of the conference. These resulted in a 
protocol, signed by both countries, providing 
for a commission of nine to investigate the clash 
in the Chaco and fix responsibility for it. This 
commission was to report in six months. It was 
to be concerned exclusively with the December 
skirmish, the boundary dispute being left un- 
touclied. 

BOLL WEEVIL. See Cotton ; Agbicultore ; 
Entomology, Economic. 

BOLLWOBEC. See Entomology, Economic. 

BOLD, Baub (Pasha) (1871-1918). A French 
financial adventurer. By 1914, as a result of 
his shady financial operations, Bolo Pasha <a 
title gained from the Egyptian Khedive) was 
known in the demimonde of two continents. In 
1917 he was arrested for treason, it being 
charged that he was in the hire of German 
agents, particularly that he had traveled in the 
United States, in 1915-16, in the interest of 
Count von Bernstorff, German ambassador at 
Washington. He was tried in February, 1918, 
and shot at Vincennes, Apr. 17, 1918. An at- 
tempt was made two years later to link Cail- 
laux’s name with Bole’s. 

BdLSCHE, WiLKELM (1801- ). A Ger- 

man writer on science, born in Cologne. He 
studied philology but specialized in nature and 
literature and has written on scientific subjects 
in a peculiarly fascinating style. He is the 
author of NotturwisBenHchSiflliche CiTundlOigeti 
dcr Pocaie (1887), Bntwioklungfigcaohiohte 4er 
Natur (1893-00), (1898), fAcheslehen 

in der Natur (1898-1902), Vom Bazillus zum 
Affmschen (1899), IfdcM (1000), Ooethz 
(1900), JSntuoiaklungBlchre (1000), Hinter der 
WeltHtadt (1001), Slonnen und Bonnemtaubohen 
(1002), Die J^rUherung der Menaohheit (1903), 


Au$ der Bchneegrube (1904), Die Ahstammung 
der MenscJiheit (1904), Welthlick (1904), Na- 
turgeheimniss (1905), Stammhaum der Tiere 
(1905), Sieg dee Lebene (1905), Auf dem Men- 
sekenstern (1909) ; Btunden im All (1909) ; Was 
1st die Natur ^907), Menschen der Vorseit 
(1900), Komet und Weltuntergang (1910), Fest- 
land und Meere im Wechsel der Zeit (1913),* 
Stirh und Werde (1913), Menschen der Zukunft 
(1013), Tierwanderung in der XJrwelt (1914), 
Neue Welten (1915), Stammhaum der Mensch- 
heit (1916), Sohuts und Trutabiindnisse in der 
Natur (1917), Eiszeit und Klimatvceohscl 
(1919) ; etc. Bdlsche also has written some fic- 
tion and has edited the works of Goethe, HaufT, 
Novalis, Uhland, Heine, and others. His latest 
works are Aws Urtagen dcr Tierwclt (1922), 
Tiersecle und Menschenseele (1924), Der sing- 
ende Baum (1924), Die Ahstammung der ICunst 
(1926), Jm Bcmsteinwald (1927), Von Drachm 
und Zauherkunsten (1925), and Liohtglaule 
(1927). 

BOLSHEVISM. Bolshevism as it developed 
in Kussia and sought to extend its influence and 
teaching throughout the world, is merely an ap- 
plication of the well-known doctrine of Com- 
munism familiar to Europe since the publication 
of the Communist Manifesto in 1847. Its system 
includes these main precepts: the capture of 
the means of production and distribution by 
the proletariat, by force if neccwssary, and the 
continued dictatorship of society by this prole- 
tariat, even though it should constitute a minori- 
ty. The word Bolshevism is derived from Bol- 
^evik (Eussian Bolshevik, plural BolshcvUH) 
the name applied to the members of the majorily 
(Eussian holshinsivd) at the second Congress of 
the Russian Socialist Party in 1903, as opposed 
to the Mensheviki or minority. This antagonism 
l^tween the two wings of Eussian socialism, 
centring mainly in the rejection, by the^ Bol- 
sheviki, of democratic control was continued 
up to the Eussian Eevolution (1917) and after. 
It served largely, too, to divide European and 
American socialism into two camps, the first 
of which was ready to accept the Bolshevist 
doctrine of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
and the second to repudiate it. Of the latter 
group may be mentioned the Englishman Mac- 
Donald, the German Kautsky, the Amcric'aim 
Berger and Hillquit. In the United Stales, after 
1917, the term Bolshevism was applied loosely 
to almost all movements that aimed at radical 
change in the existing system of private owner- 
ship, whether the means advocated W(‘re peace- 
ful or violent. For the history of Russian Bol- 
shevism, see Russia. See also Commiinism for 
other developments in theory and practice. 

BOLTON, Guy Ebxunald ( ?- ) . A dra- 

matic author, born in England, His first play, 
The Drone, written in collaboration with mug- 
las J. Wood, was produced in New York in 1911. 
After 1911 he wrote many plays, mostly in col- 
laboration. Those on which he worked with P. 
O. Wodehouse included Have a Heart (1917); 
Leave It to Jane (1917) ; Mies Jf9i7 (1917) ; Oh/ 
Bov (1917); The Rvoiera Oirl (1917); Ring- 
time (1917); Ask Dad (1918); The Ovrl 
Behind ihh Qun (1918) ; Bee You Later (1918) ; 
The Rose of China (1019); and Sitting Prettg 
{ 1924) . With George Middleton, he wrote Pollg 
vjith a Past (1917); Adam and Eva (1919); 
The Light of the World (1920) ; and The Cave 
Girl (1920), In association with other drama- 
tists and composers, he wrote such musical 
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comedies as the 5 O^Clodk (Hrl, Oh Kay! and 
JRosalie, which were presented with success in 
New York. 

BOLTON, Thaddetjs Lincoln (1865- ). 

An American psychologist, born at Sonora, 111., 
and educated at Michigan and Clark universi- 
ties. After teaching in secondary schools, he be- 
came successively professor at the University of 
Washington (1897-08), University of Nebraska 
(1899-1910), and University of Montana (1012- 
17). In 1917 he became professor of psychol- 
ogy at Temple University (Philadelphia), and 
in 1919, lecturer at the Philadelphia School of 
Occupational Therapy. His experimental re- 
searches include papers on rhythm, growth of 
memory, fatigue, motor power and intelligence, 
efficacy of consciousness, and inheritance of spe- 
cial traits. 

BOLT WOOD, Bertram Borden (1870-1927). 
An American chemist, born at Amherst, Mass. 
He was graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale University in 1802 and continued 
there as a graduate student, taking the degree 
of Ph.D. in 1897. He carried on post-graduate 
studies at Munich, Leipzig, and Yale, and held 
the John Harling Fellowship of the University 
of Manchester, 1900-10, While engaged in re- 
search at Yale University and post-graduate 
work, he was also active as a teacher, serving 
as an assistant in analytical chemistry, 1894- 
96; instructor, 1896-1900; assistant professor 
of physics, 1906-10, and professor of radio- 
chemiatry from 1910 until his death. During 
1018-22 he was acting professor of chemistry 
and director of the Kent chemical laboratory. 
His work in radio-chemistry, which included the 
discovery of the element ionium in the radio- 
active group, won for him election in the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. He was a frequent 
contributor to chemical journals, and translated: 
Qua7ititative Analysis hy Electrolysis, by A. Clas- 
sen (1898); and Physical Chemistry for Be- 
ginners, by C. H. Van Deventer (1899). 

BOMB, Aircraft. See Bombing of Vessels 
BY Aircraft. 

BOMB, Depth. A portable submarine mine 
carried by vessels in the Allies’ anti-submarine 
service during the World War and by some 
others, for use against submarines which were 
submerged. The bombs were of two types : stick 
bombs, for projection by bomb-throwers, and 
plain cylindrical bombs for dropping or ejection 
from chutes. The bomb case was cylindrical, of 
sheet steel, and had a ring in each end for hand- 
ling and securing. In stick bombs, the stick 
was secured in the cylinder like the handle of 
a hammer. Tn using either a single-liarrel or 
a Y gun bomb-thrower, the stick of the bomb 
was inserted in the muzzle. The firing mechan- 
ism of the bomb Could be set to cause explosion 
at any desired depth and the safety key was 
connected with the depth control. The charge 
was from 60 to 300 pounds of high explosive 
depending on the size of the bomb. When a de- 
stroyer or patrol boat passed over the suppose 
position of a submarine, bombs were slid over- 
board from the chutes astern or projected from 
the bomb-throwers, which could throw them 
about 40 yards. The depth bomb was the most 
important weapon used against submarines in 
the War, and according to British reports, it 
destroyed 34 of them. The explosion of a 300- 
pound depth* bomb was always fatal at distances 
of 26 feet or less and even at more than 30 feet 
if the explosion took place below the plane of 


the submarine and not too near the surface. At 
moderate distances beyond the fatal range, the 
violence of the explosion caused serious leaks 
and often put out of action much of the operat- 
ing mechanism thereby forcing the boat to the 
surface or to the bottom, while the effect on the 
nerves of the crew was severe. Depth charges 
have been improved in details of construction 
and operation since the War. The improvements 
give greater safety in handling, greater range 
of effectiveness, and greater certainty of de- 
sired operation. Bombs with charges of 600 
pounds of T.N.T. are now in service and give 
effective results in a radius of 100 feet. See 
Bombing of Vessels; Mine, Submarine; Na- 
vies OF THE World; Submarines and Their 
War Activities. 

BOMBINa OF VESSELS by Aircraft. 
The use of bombs by aircraft in the attack of ves- 
sels was, during the World War, chiefly directed 
against submarines. The bombs were small and 
of the type employed against troops, fortifica- 
tions, arms factories, railways, and the like, in 
the attack of which numbers were usually more 
important than great size. Although large 
bombing planes and large bombs were developed 
during hostilities, their use was exceptional. 
Since the close of the War and particularly 
since 1920, the large bombing plane designed to 
attack naval vessels of the best protected and 
most powerful type has received much attention 
and is being steadily improved. The first ex- 
tensive tests in the United States were made in 
July, 1921. The ex-German battleship, Ostfries- 
land, the cruiser, Frankfurt, the destroyer, 0- 
102, and the submarine, U“li7, were the vessels 
attacked. Both army and navy planes joined 
in the operations. The vessels withstood attack 
remarkably well. Bombs of 600 pounds and less 
which landed on the deck of the OstfriesJand pro- 
duced local damage only. She was finally sunk 
by 2000-pound bombs which exploded under 
water close alongside. 

Still more interesting tests were carried out 
in the summer of 1923. The old battleships, 
New Jersey and Virginia, were the targets. The 
ships were anchored. The weather was mild 
and so clear that approaching planes were vis- 
ible 15 miles away. In fact, all conditions were 
abnormally in favor of the attacking force. The 
first attack was made on the New Jersey from a 
height of 11,000 feet by five airplanes, Martin 
bombers, each carrying four 600-pouud bombs 
and one 100-pound sighting bomb. The planes 
moved in column, half a mile apart, in a large 
circle, and each dropped one bomb every time it 
passed over the target. Three hits were made, 
hut the bombs exploded above decks and dam- 
aged only upper-deck plating and fittings. The 
next attack was made hy seven bombers at a 
height of 6000 feet, with each plane carrying 
one 2000-pound bomb. No hits were made, but 
one bomb exploded close alongside. The ship 
took a slight list and it was thought she would 
sink; consequently, the next attack was made 
on the Virginia by seven bombers at 3000 feet, 
each carrying two 1100-pound bombs. One bomb 
struck the ship and breaking through one or 
mofe de^s, exploded below with enormous effect; 
the masts, smokepipes, upper deck, and upper 
works were demolished. Thirty minutes later, 
the vessel turned over and sank. Four hours 
after the attack with 2000-pound bombs, as the 
New Jersey was' still afloat with only a slight 
list and no serious injury to masts, turrets, guns, 
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or anything except light plating which was per- 
forated and torn by the explosions and frag- 
ments of the 60C^-pound bombs, she was assailed 
by seven bombers, each carrying two 1100- 
ponnd bombs and flying at 3000 feet. No hits 
were made, though apparentljr one bomb fell 
near enouglx to increase the ship’s list slightly. 
Two more bombers then appeared and diopped 
three 1100-pound bombs; one of these made a 
direct hit, and one fell close alongside. The 
bomb which hit broke its way through one or 
more decks and burst below, opening up the side 
or bottom plating so that the ship turned over 
and sank in five minutes. 

If, in these tests, the vessels had been under 
way and steering zigzag courses at varying 
speeds, no hits would have been made except by 
accident. Had the upper decks been lightly 
armored, no explosions would have taken place 
below decks and the resulting injuries would 
have been no greater and perhaps less than the 
hit of a single Ki-inch shell. Had the vessels 
been fitted with cellular anti -torpedo belts, the 
bombs which fell close alongside would have 
caused no serious damage except a slight reduc- 
tion in speed. If in addition the vessels had 
been equipped with anti-aircraft batteries, smoko 
shells, and smoke-producing apparatus, and if 
they had been accompanied by an aircraft car- 
rier with a squadron of combat planes designed 
for attacking ])oml)ers, then the attacking force 
would have been in much greater danger than 
the ships. In the present state of bomber de- 
velopment, the vessels which have most to fear 
from them are light cruisers and auxiliary ves- 
sels, especially fuel and supply ships and trans- 
ports. Those ought not to approach within 200 
miles of a shore bomber station without ade- 
quate protection by aircraft, by swift patrol 
vessels carrying numerous anti-aircraft guns 
and other defensive apparatus, or by both. 

Other bombing tests were conducted later in 
the United States and in several foreign coun- 
tries. The results, so far as published, resemble 
those described in the foregoing paragraphs. 
In consequence of this, many battleships, battle 
cruisers, and other fighting ships are being fit- 
ted with armored upper decks. All naval ves- 
sels of the larger classes are now designed with 
special cellular protection against torpedoes and 
underwater bomb explosions and with smoke- 
screen appliances. Anti-aircraft guns of new 
and greatly improved typos are carried by 
combatant naval vessels of all classes from 
battleships to submarines — ^and oven by many 
auxiliaries. Bombing planes, for use against the 
enemy’s vesscla and naval bases, form a part of 
the airplane equipment of U. S. aircraft carriers. 
8ee Bomb, Q owner y, Naval; Ordnance. 

BONATZ, •hdn-atz', Paul (1877- ). A 

German architect who was born in Munich and 
studied at tlie technical high school there. Ho 
was the architect of the university and library 
of Tubingen, the hospital of Strasehurg, and the 
famous wine cellars of Henckoll at Bibcrich. 

BONDEIEXiD, Margaret Grace (1873- 
). A British Cabinet official and labor 
leader, born in Somerset. Assistant secretary 
of the Shop Assistants’ Union from 1808 to 
11108, she became known as a writer and lecturer 
for the Socialist and Labor movement. She 
was eluctc^cl to the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, of which she was chairman in 
1923, and served as delegate to labor and trades 
union conventions in Berne (1018), Paris (1918), 


and Atlantic City, N. J. She was also a mem- 
ber of the British Trades Union Council delega- 
tion which visited Russia in 1920 and was ad- 
viser to international labor conventions held 
in Washington (1919) and in Geneva (1921, ’22, 
’23, ’26, and ’27). Elected to Parliament from 
Northampton in 1923, she became Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labor in 1924. 
She was reSlected by Wallsend in 1926 and re- 
tained her seat until named Minister of Labor 
in the Labor Cabinet formed June 7, 1929. 
She was also chief woman officer of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers. 

BONE, Muirhead (1876- ). A British 

painter and etcher, born at Glasgow. He es- 
tablished himself in London in 1891 and there 
quickly made a reputation by his etchings. He 
assisted prominently in founding the Society of 
Twelve and he was elected a member of the New 
English Art Club. The National Art Collec- 
tions Fund in 1906 bought his etching, “The 
Great Gantry, Charing Cross,” and presented it 
to the British Museum. He was api)ointed of- 
ficial artist on the Western front and with the 
fieet by the British War Office from 1916 to 
1918, and some of his drawings wore subse- 
quently reproduced in volume form. Chalk line 
and wash are snccessfully used to give rhythm, 
form, and atmospheric effect; in others of these 
sketches, charcoal is the medium. Mr. Bone 
also did numerous individual portraits. 

BONE, Scott Cardelle (I860- ). An 

American editor and governor, horn in Shelby 
County, Ind., and educated in the jmblic schools. 
Ho wrote for the Indianapolis newspapers and 
later identified himself with the Washington, 
D. C„ Post for 17 years, first as news editor 
and later as managing editor. He owned and 
edited the Washington Herald (1906-11) and 
in 1911-18 he was editor-in-chief of the Seattle 
Post-J nielli ffenoer. In 1914-lt5 he was chair- 
man of the Alaska Bureau of the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and served as Governor of 
Alaska (1921-25), having held in the interim 
several positions of a political nature. 

BONILLA T SAN MARTIN, b(yn«-yiP 6 
siin mllr-tcn, Adolfo (1875-1926). A Spanish 
humanist, juricoiisult, philosopher, historian, and 
critic (sec VoL. 111). He was made dean of the 
faculty of philosophy and letters at the Univer- 
sity of Madrid in 1922, a position he held until 
his death. In 1924 he made a lecture tour of 
the United States. He was a member of the 
Hispanic Society of America and held honprary 
degrees from several European uni versi tics. 

BONNARD, Pierre (1867- ). A French 

ainter and lithographer, born at Paris, where 
0 studied under Bouguereau and IL Fleury. 
He l)egau his career with book ilhistrationa and 
lithographs. Painting later in the manner of 
Manet, Oiizanne, and Degas, he developed a 
symbolic, iiiipressionistic style. His figure and 
landscape pictures are important for their ex- 
cellent coloring. Bonnard belongs to the Salon 
d’Automne, and to tlie Salon des Independents. 

BONNER, Geraldine (1870- ). An 

American author (see Vol. 111). Her later 
work includes The Girl at Central ( 1914 ) ; The 
Black Eagle Mystery (1916); Treasure and 
Trouble Therewith (1917); Miss Maitland, 
Primle Secretary (1919); The heading Lady 
(192,5) ; and Takm at the Flood (1927). 

BONNET, Joseph (1884- ). A famous 

French organist, born at Bordeaux. Under his 
father’s instruction, his progress , was so rapid 
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that at the age of 14 he was appointed regular 
organist at St. Nicolas and, a little later, at 
St. Michel, where his recitals attracted atten- 
tion. He then entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied with Guilmant and carried off 
the first prize. In 1906 he won in competition 
the coveted post of St. Eustaehe, Paris; all 
competitors were first-prize winners of the Con- 
servatoire. This position he has filled since 
then, but he has been allowed frequent leave of ab- 
sence for extended concert tours all over Eu- 
rope. In 1917 he made his first tour of the 
United States and met with such success that 
he has repeated his visit annually. He aroused 
special enthusiasm with his series of five his- 
torical recitals, as well as with his extraordinary 
improvisations. In 1922 he organized in Hoch- 
chester, N. Y., after the model of that of the 
Paris Conservatoire, a fully equipped organ de- 
partment at the Eastman Conservatory. 

BON'HBY, Thomas George (1833-1923). 
An English geologist (see Vol. III). Among 
his later publications are The Present Relations 
of Science and Religion (1913); the text to 
Anderson^s Volcanic Studies (1917), and Mem- 
ories of a Long Life (1922). 

BONSAL, Stephen (1865- ). An Amer- 

ican newspaper correspondent (see Vol. III). 
In 1914 he was Commissioner of Public Util- 
ities in the Philippine Islands. He was sent 
on a special mission to Mexico in 1915 and was 
also with Hindenburg’s army on the Eastern 
front in the same year. In 1916 he was advisor 
at the American-Mexican Conference. In the 
following year, he was commissioned major in 
the National Army and was on duty in the War 
College in Washington. He went to France 
with the American Expeditionary Force in 1918 
and was American representative at the Con- 
gress of Oppressed Nationalities. He was at- 
tached to the American mission to the Peace 
Conference after the Armistice, and ii 1919 
was American member of the Inter-Allied mis- 
sion to Austria-Hungary under General Smuts 
and of the special mission to Germany and 
Bohemia, 

BONSELS, Waldemar (1881- ). A 

German writer of French and Flemish ancestry 
who was born in Holstein. Prom his seventeenth 
to his twenty-fifth year, he traveled, mostly on 
foot, in Europe, Asia, and Egypt, and after 
settling in Ambach on the Starnberger, began 
to write poems, stories, and essays of rare poet- 
ical feeling and symbolism. They are Das Feuer 
(1907) ; Eros und die Evangelien (1920) ; Lehen, 
ich grilsse Dich (1921); Das Anjekind (1922); 
Himmelstor (1922) ; Dut lichter Traum (1922) ; 
Mensofiemoege ( 1922 ) ; Kanonier OrimharPs 
KHcgsherichte (1922) ; Die Biene Maja und ihre 
Alentemr (1923), in English translation. Maja 
the Bee; Mario, und die Tiere ( 1927 ) ; . /ndtan- 
fahrt, in English, An Indian Journey ( 1928) ; the 


Die Flamme (1925) and FriMing (1907); 
and two hooks directly called forth by the World 
War : Wartalan, also called Die Toten des ewigen 
Krieges (1922), and Das junge Deutschland und 
der grosse Krieg (1922), based upon the well- 
known correspondence between Gerhart Haupt- 
mann and Homain Holland. 

BOOTH, Evangeline Cory (1865- ). A 

commander of the Salvation Army and daugh- 
ter of William Booth, founder of the Salvation 
Army. She was born in England and educated 
in London, later commanding field operations of 
the Salvation Army in Great Britain, Canada, 
and the Klondike, and, since 1004, in the United 
States, with approximately 3000 officers and 
cadets and over 1200 corps and institutions un- 
der her. During the War, she did noteworthy 
work, for which the United States government 
awarded her the Distinguished Service Medal 
(1919). She is the author and composer of the 
words and music of many well-known Salvation 
Army songs. 

BOOTH, W(rLLtAM) Bramwell (1856-1929). 
An English religious leader (see Vol. Ill), gen- 
eral of the Salvation Army (1912-1929). The 
High Council of the Salvation Army met near 
London in January, 1929, after he had been ill 
for eight months. He refused its suggestion 
that he retire and on January 16 the council 
deposed him by a vote of 65 to 8. He obtained 
an injunction preventing the council from elect- 
ing his successor. This recourse to law lost 
him four of his supporters; and his petition to 
be allowed to remain as general but without his 
former right to choose Ills successor was again 
rejected by a vote of 62 to 5. E. J. Higgins, 
chief of staff, was elected the new general 
(Feb. 13, 1929). General Booth in May, 1929, 
was appointed by King George a member of the 
Order of Companions of Honor. He died June 16, 
1929. He wrote many pamphlets 011 social and 
religious subjects and Echoes and Memories 
(1926) and Qlimpses Eastward (1927). Con- 
sult Painted Windows, by Harold Begbie 
(1922). 

BOOTS AND SHOES. In the production of 
boots and shoes, the United States continued to 
lead in both amount and value of output, fol- 
lowed by Great Britain and Germany. In addi- 
tion to its own domestic consumption, there was 
a considerable export business, amounting in 
1928 to 4,681,770 pairs valued at $11,248,692, 
Naturally, the manufacture of boots and shoes 
was seriously interfered with by the World War 
and subsequent readjustment period as it affected 
production, price of leather, and the normal 
distribution. In 1927, however, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, boot and shoe manufactur- 
ing ranked seventeenth among the industries of 
the United States, with a product valued at 
$944,714,463 though in- the previous census of 
1919, its value was $l,155,041j000. 


PRODUCTION OP BOOTS AND S HOBS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Kinds 

Total boots and shoes 

Hieh and low cut (leather) (total) 

Men's 

Boys' and youths' 

Woinen’s 

, Hisses' and diildren's 
' Infants' 

Athletic and sporting (leather) 

canvas, and other' textiles 

All <|thier (slippers and miscellaneous footwear) 


1914 

Pairs 

292 , 666,468 

265 , 642,260 

98 , 031,144 

22 , 895,719 

80 , 916,289 

48 , 822,895 

16 , 476,763 


37 . 024 , 20,8 


1919 
Pairs • 
381 , 224,628 

291 , 540 , 408 - 

95 , 017,856 

26 , 503,432 

104 , 812.505 

48 , 538,203 

16 , 668,912 

585,710 

11 , 056,363 

28 , 042,147 


1922 

Pairs 

323 , 876,458 

280 , 366,192 
89 , 984,065 
21 , 631.906 
106 , 367,667 
39 , 443,554 
23 . 989,001 
8 , 448,308 
6 , 789,839 
- 28 , 322,619 


1927 

Pairs 

367 , 067,065 

320 . 135,038 

93 . 012,560 

26 , 914,871 

123 , 316,708 

51 , 386,467 

24 , 101,295 

1 , 403,187 

5 , 276,244 

41 , 455,783 


' ‘ * Not r^oirted separately. 
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The Bureau of the Census reported that New 
England continued in li)28 as the leading centre 
of the boot and shoe industry, but New York 
had increased its output while Missouri and 
Illinois were becoming important producers. 
Massachusetts led with a production of 83.310,- 
625 pairs, followed by New York with 72,800,641 
pairs. Other States in their order were, Missouri 
with 46,060,389 pairs, Illinois with 25,246,250 
pairs, New Hampshire with 21,490,486 pairs, 
Wisconsin with 17,058,63 pairs, Pennsylvania 
with 16,662,134 pairs. Ohio with 15,324,137 
pairs, and all other States 27,318,679 pairs. Ac- 
cording to the census of manufactures of 1925, 
when the total output of boots and shoes was 
valued at $925,383,422, the following cities led 
in the industry with a production of leather 
footwear in excess of $10,000,000: New York, 
St. Louis, Brockton, Milwaukee, Boston, Chicago, 
Lynn, Manchester, Rochester, Auburn, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Columbus, and Marlboro. 

The condition of the boot and shoe industry 
in the interval from 1014 is shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation from statistics published 
by the Bureau of the Census. Whereas, in 1922 
the total production of bools and shoes, exclusive 
of rubber footwear, was 238,870,458 pairs, or 
an increase of almost 11 per cent from 1914, 
the production in 1927 was 367,067,065 pairs, 
valued at $031,523,722, marking an output record 
for lie American industry. 

AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICE PER PAIXt OP 
LEATHER BOOTS AND SHOES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

{From data published “by the Xf* S. Department of Labor) 



Black 

Men’s 

Black 

Black 

Women’s 

Colored Patent* 


calf 

calf 

vici 

calf 

leather 


Good’ 

Good’ 

kid 

Oxford 

pump, 

McKay 

Tear 

year 

year 

Good- 

Good’ 


welt 

wolt 

year 

year 

sewn 

1918 

blucher 

$3,31 

bal 

$3.16 

3.28 

welt 

$2.86 

welt 

lace 


1914 

3.17 

2.98 


1.46 

1915 

3.25 

3.35 

3.10 


1.50 

1916 

3.71 

3.88 

3.50 

h) 

1.90 

1017 

4.75 

6.14 

5.06 

(a) 

2.76 

1918 

5.02 

5.31 

5.44 


2,93 

1919 

7.00 

7.10 

7.24 

(at 

4 07 

1920 

8.05 

7.60 

8.33 

ftt\ 

4.86 

1921 

7.00 

4.80 

0.39 

$5.21 

4.00 

1922 

6.50 

4.61 

5.83 

4.00 

3.60 

1923 

6.43 

4.85 

6.00 

4.13 

3.60 

1924 

6.25 

4.88 

6.00 

4.12 

3.58 

1926 

6.39 

5.13 

6.00 

4,15 

3.60 

1926 

6.40 

4.92 

6.00 

4.15 

3.00 

1927 

0.43 

4.93 

6.08 

4.20 

3.68 

1928 


5.00 

C.42 

4.33 

3.83 


^'Data not available. 

The principal typos of shoos manufactured in 
the United States may he divided as follows: 
Goodyear welted, McKay sewn, screw or metal- 
lic fastened, stitched down, and turned. In 
1927, 33.6 per cent of the shoos manufactured 
wore of the Goodyear type, 30.6 per cent were 


McKay sewn, 14.2 per cent were turned, and 7.8 
per cent were wood or metal fastened, and 12 
per cent stitched down. In the United States 
the prices for shoes increased from 1913, during 
the War reaching a ])cak in 1920. 

From that time, there was a recession tending 
toward more suitable prices but not reaching 
those prevailing before the War. In the Amer- 
ican shoe industry, there was a tendency toward 
consolidation and larger factories, so that the 
number of establishments continued to decrease. 

Also, the industry suffers from the variations 
due to fashion, some of which may be of long 
life and lead to considerable margin of profit by 
the retailer on sales actually made, while others 
are hut temporary in their vogue. There has 
been a tendency to decrease the number of styles 
and to standardize the production, but it is 
realized that fashion plays an important part 
in the industry as in the ease of the vogue of 
low shoes in preference to those higher cut, and 
various temporary fashions. 

In addition, the shoe industry has suffered due 
to the increased use of motor cars and taxicabs, 
and it has been stated that the average life of 
a pair of shoes is 25 per cent more than before 
the motor car was so universally used in the 
lural districts, and in urban communities such 
means of transportation as motor busses and 
taxicabs had developed. 

In 1028 the exports of shoes from the United 
States were as follows: 

EXPORTS OP SHOES IN 1928 

Men’s and Boys’ 1,870,493 pairs, valued at $5,706,617 
Women’s 1,783,842 4,309,877 

Children’s 666,435 “ “ ** 750,399 

Slippers 361,500 ** ** ** 392,099 

In 1028 there were imported into the United 
States 2,616,884 pairs of all-leather boots and 
shoes, valued at $8,254,224; 633,008 pairs of 
slippers valued at $1,010,435; and 1,170,033 
pairs of other footwear valued at $316,193. This 
was a substantial increase from 1021, when im- 
ports of boots, shoes, and slippers totaled but 
$573,000. The increasing imports led in 1929 to 
demands by American manufacturers that shoes 
be rcmovect from the free list and made dutiable* 

The accompanying table will show the extent 
of the boot and shoe export trade of the United 
States which developed extraordinarily in the 
years immediately following the War when the 
Kxiropeau markets were larger consumers of 
American shoes. Ordinarily, Cuba, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Jamaica, Panama, the Dominican Republic, 
Newfoundland and labrador and the United 
Kingdom are the most important export markets 
for the United States, though Australia, British 
South Africa and some South American, Asiatic 
and European countries take a quota. See also 
Leatiiku. 
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10,650,160 

21,682,761 

17,069,254 

9,019,263 

6,532,983 

5,795,694 

4,681,770 


Men’s shoes 
pairs 

.6,260,631 

11,928,166 

7,711,310 

6.178,776 

1,878,259 

2,477,177 

1,670,493 


Women’s 
shoes 
pairs 
3,217,544 
5,891,763 
6,064,472 
1,767,880 
2,280,066 
1,897,478 
1 783,342 


Children’s 

shoes 

pairs 

1,826,719 

3,634,670 

4.065,8X0 

2,061,041 

1,246,338 

1,139,479 

666,486 


suppers 

pairs 

846,866 

828,172 

227,662 

61,666 

128,271 

281,669 

861,600 
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BOBAH, William Edgar (1865- ). An 

American Senator (see VoL. III). He was 
again elected to the Senate in 1918 and in 1924. 
During the World 'War, he took an active part 
in all matters relating to war measures, while 
opposing the League to Enforce Peace and 
violently advising against the policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson, especially in regard to the League 
of Nations. As delegate-at-large from Illinois, 
he spoke successfully against the League at the 
Pepublican National Convention of 1920. He 
also opposed the Pour-Power Treaty, believing 
that the United States should stand aloof. 
Since 1925 he has been chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and in this 
capacity was active in securing ratification of 
the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact in January, 
1929. 

BOBCHABD, Edwin Montefiore (1884- 
) . An American lawyer and educator, born 
in New York City. He attended the College of 
the City of New York and afterward studied at 
New York Law School and the Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School. In 1910 he was expert on 
international law of the American agency of the 
North Atlantic coast fisheries arbitration at The 
Hague. In the same year, he traveled through 
Europe for the Library of Congress and investi- 
gated and collected literature on Continental 
law. He was law librarian of Congress (1911- 
16), and in 1915 accumulated commercial law 
material in South America for the Department 
of Commerce. In 1017 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of law at the Yale University Law School. 
His published writings include Guide to the Law 
and Legal Liieraiwre of Germany (1911); The 
JDiplomaiio Protection of Citizens Abroad 
(1910) ; The Declaratory Judgment (1918) ; and 
Jjatin-American Commercial Law, with T. E. 
Obregon (1920). 

BOBCHABDT, Georg Hermann. See Her- 
mann, George. 

BOBDEAUX, bdr'do. A seaport of Prance, 
ranking third after Marseilles and Le Havre, 
chief town of the Department of the Gironde, 
capital of the Province of Guienne, and 328 miles 
from Paris. The population in 1926 was 256,- 
026. The port of Bordeaux extends downstream 
on the Garonne River to Bacalan, with an avant- 
port at Pauillac and another recently constructed 
at Le Verdon. There are subsidiary harbors at 
Bassens and Blayc. The port has been autono- 
mous since 1925 and contains 7 miles of wharves 
and 125 miles of railroad lines. The 325 acres 
of wharves and bond-houses are capable of ac- 
commodating more than 2,000,000 tons of goods. 
During 1027 and 1928, wharf facilities were im- 
proved, masonry quays with a piling foundation 
being substituted for the wooden wharves erected 
during the War and a 25,000-ton floating dock, 
electrically controlled, being installed. In 1928, 
144j> vessels of 2,195,184 tonnage entered the 
port, and 1058 vessels of 1,389,630 tonnage w:ere 
cleared. 

The centre of Bordeaux is the Place d^ la Coxn- 
ddie, on the west side of which is the Grand-ThdS.- 
tre, one of the finest eighteenth-century theatres 
in existence. The 12 statues of the Muses and 
Graces above the colonnade are by Berruer, The 
Oours de ITntendance, one of the principal busi- 
ness thoroughfares, leads to the Place Gambettai 
in the centre of which stood 'the guillotine on 
which 300 persons were executed during the Ter- 
ror- The Oours du Ghapeau-Bouge and the Bue 
Ste. Catherine, the two chief shopping streets 


radiating from the Place de la Com4die, are fine 
examples of the eighteenth-century street archi- 
tecture. The Church of Notre Dame, formerly the 
chapel of the adjoining Dominican convent, has 
been converted into a Museum of Antiquities. The 
National Powder Factory and the National Salt- 
peter Refinery are government-owned. Other 
manufactures include canned food, shoes, cord 
and rope, barrels, iron, enameled ware, wines 
and liqueurs. In June, 1917, the first American 
troolts to participate in the World War landed 
at the port of Bassens, and from the American 
Naval District headquarters in Bordeaux were 
directed during the War the operations of vessels 
engaged in convoy work and submarine hunting 
in the vicinity. 

BORDEAUX, b6^'di5^ Henri (1870- ). 

A French novelist and critic, horn at Thonon, 
Haute-Savoie, and educated at the College de 
Thonon, the Collie Stanislas (Paris), the 
Sorbonne, and the Faculty of Law (Paris). He 
devoted himself to literary activities from 1901 
until the outbreak of the World War, when he 
entered the army, rising from the rank of a 
captain to that of chief of battalion. He re- 
ceived many decorations and in 1920 was elected 
to the French Academy. His first hook, La 
Course A la Vie (1893), was a volume of poems, 
but he soon turned to the novel and critical es- 
say. His writings showed him to be a moralist 
and psychologist rather than stylist. He pleaded 
society against the individual and upheld tradi- 
tion, especially that of the family. Some of his 
more important works were Jeanne Miohelin, 
his first attempt at a novel (1895); Le Pays 
natal (1900) 5 La Voie sans retour (1901); La 
Peur de uiure, crowned by the French Academy 
(1902); L* Amour en fuite (1903); La petite 
Mademoiselle (1905); Les Teum qui s*ouvrent 
(1908) ; La Crois^e des chemins (1909) ; La 
Robe de laine, considered one of his best novels 
(1910) ; Le Neige sur les pas (1911) ; La Mai* 
son (1913); La Maison morte (1922); La 
Chartreuse du Repotoir (1924) ; Le cceur et le 
sang (1925); Les jeux dangireux (1926); Le 
barrage (1927) ; Oalvaire de Qimiez (1928) ; and 
AndromMe et le monstre (1928). Among his 
works of a critical nature were Vies mtimea 
(1904) ; Portraits de femmes et d’enfants 
(1909); La Vie au tkidtre, 4 vols. (1910- 
21) ; Quelques portraits d'hommes (1914) ; Jules 
Lemaitre (1920); Le Jeunesse d* Octave Feuil- 
let, 182l-'90 (1922) ; Amours du temps passi 
(1923); Portraits d’hommes (2 vols. 1924); 
Barbey d^Aur evilly (1925); Dans la montagne 
des Druses (1926); and Voyagems Orient (2 
vols., 1926), Inspired by the War were 
La jeunesse nouvelle (1915) ; Trots Tombes 
(1916) ; Les Demiers jours du fort de 
Vaux; Les Captifs ddUvrSs (1917); La 
Vie hdroique de Quynemer (1918); Bwr le Rhin 
(1919); Le Plessis-de^Roye (1920); and La 
R48urreetion de la chair (1920). Consult Les 
romanoiers du nouveau sihole, Jules Bertaut 
(1912). 

BOBDEN, Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird 
(1854- ). A Canadian statesman (see Vol. 

I'll), In 1914 he was created Grand Comman- 
der of the Order of St. Michael and St. George; 
in 1915 he received the Grand Cross of the Le- 
gion of^Honor; and in 1916 the Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Leopold. He was honored with 
the freedom of the city of various British mu- 
nicipalities. In 1917 he formed a Union gov- 
ernment and was appointed Secretary of State 
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for External Affairs. He was a memlier of tlie 
Imperial War Cabinet, the Imperial War Con- 
ference held in London, 1917-18, and was pres- 
ent at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 as a 
representative of Canada. It was he who pre- 
sented the Peace Treaty to the Canadian Parli- 
ament in the same year. In July, 1920, he 
tendered his resignation as Premier. In the 
following year he was elected President of the 
League of Nations Society of Canada and was 
Marfleet Foundation Lecturer at the University 
of Toronto. In 1921-22, he represented Canada 
at the Washington Conference and signed many 
treaties in this capacity, among them, the treaty 
on limiting naval armaments, tho four-power 
treaty relating to insular possessions and do- 
miiuons in the Pacific Ocean, tho treaty relating 
to the use of submarines and noxious gases in 
warfare, and treaties in regard to China. In 
April, 1922, he served as British arbitrator in 
the arbitration between Great Britain and Peru 
at Paris. Ho is the author of Canadian Con- 
slitulimml Studies. 

BOBDET, Jules (1870- ). A Belgian 

pathologist and bacteriologist, born at Soignes. 
lie graduated from the University of Brussels 
ill 1892 and later became iirofessor of bacteriol- 
ogy, parasitology, and epidemiology and pres- 
ident of tho medical faculty there. In 1901 ho 
was appointed head of the Brussels Pasteur Tn- 
atitute. He published two works on immunity, 
Etudes sur VJmmunit4 (1909) and Trait 6 do 
VhiinmnW dans Ics Maladies Infcciieuscs 
(1920). In 1919 he was awarded tho Nohel 
Pri2o in mcdieiiio. Bordet discovered comple- 
ment- (Ixation, with Gougou, in 1900-01 5 bacterial 
lioinolysis in 1808, and the bacillus of whooping- 
cough in 1900. His theory of immmiimiion is 
far simpler than that of Ehrlich, and many re- 
gard him as the leading figure in serodiagnosis 
and immunimtion. 

BOBGLUM:, Outzon (Joim Gutzok db i.a 
^VrowTiiK) (1807- ). An American sculptor 

(see VoL. 111). Among his later works was a 
group of 42 heroic figures in bronze, ^'Wars of 
America," in Military Park, Newark, N. J. He 
designed and partly executed the Stone Moun- 
tain (Oa.) memorial to tho Confederacy.^ This 
is a gigantic bas-relief depicting in heroic pro- 
])ortions a group of Southern loaders (Lee, 
Davis, Stonewall Jackson, Johuaton, Forrest, 
and Stuart), in tho midst of marching troops, 
cut out of the mountain, and being a quarter of 
ft mile in length. The site of tho memorial was 
dedicated in May, 1919, but the work was not 
begun till 1922. General Lee’s head was un- 
veiled Jan. 18, 1024. He was the designer and 
sculptor of the national memorial built by the 
State of South Dakota on Mount Rushmore in 
the Black Hills, dedicated by President Coolidge 
in 1927. 

BOBGLUM, Solon Hannesal (1868-1022). 
An American sculptor born at Ogden, Utah (see 
VoL. III). He was a brother of Gutzon Borg- 
lum, sculptor and painter. He made the eques- 
trian statue, "The Pioneer," at tho , San Fran- 
cisco Exposition (1015) and executed colossal 
portrait busts of generals of the Civil War (for 
tho Vicksburg, Miss., National Park). He re- 
ceived tho Croix de Guerre for services with the 
French army in the World War and was active 
in educational work in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. 

BOBI, Luobkzia (1888- ). A Spanish 

lyric soprano, born at Valencia* After six 


years of study under Vidal in Paris, she com- 
pleted her education in Milan and Borne. ^ Her 
very successful debut in Rome as Carmen (Oct. 
31, 1908) led to engagements in Paris, Milan, 
Naples, and Buenos Aires. Her American de- 
but took place at the Metropolitan Opera House 
as the heroine in Puccini’s Manon LescaiU 
(Nov. 11, 1912); she immediately established 
herself in favor. Her brilliant career really be- 
gan after her overwhelming success as Fiora 
in the American premiere of Montemezzi’s 
Amore dei Tre Re (Jan. 2, 1914). In the next 
year, she was stricken with an affection of the 
throat which necessitated a serious operation 
and for some time it was feared that her career 
had been ended. Fortunately, she not only re- 
covered entirely, but after her illness* her voice 
even gained in volume. She returned to the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1921, where she 
continued as a regular member. 

BOBING, Edwin Garrigues (1880- ). 

An American experimental psychologist, born in 
Philadelphia. Originally destined for an en- 
gineering career, he took the degree of M.E. at 
Cornell University in 1908, Shortly afterward, 
ho became interested in the study of psychology. 
He was a member for more than 10 years of 
Professor Titchencr’s laboratory in which he 
served first as assistant and then as instructor 
(1913-18). From 1919 to 1922, he was profes- 
sor of ex])crimental psychology and director of 
the psycliolgical laboratory at Clark Univci’- 
flity. In 1922 he became associate professor of 
psychology and in 1924 director of the jisycho- 
logical laboratory at Harvard University. I’ro- 
fessor Boring’s most important contrilnition has 
been in the Held of cutaneous and organic hcu- 
sations. Ho carried through, the Head experi- 
ment in entaneouR nerve division and was able 
to challenge Head’s theoretical conclimioua as to 
the existence of two systems of nerve Hen.si- 
bility. Tn his systematic outlook, Professor Bor- 
ing followed the general iiitrospoctivc position 
of tho Titchener school but was more favorably 
disposed toward tho newer doctrines. See Phy- 
ciioLOGY, Experimental. 

BOBIS III (1894- ). The King of Bul- 

garia. lie succeeded his fatlier, King Ferdi- 
nand, on the latter’s abdication, Oct. 4, 1918. 
King Boris was born at Sofia, tho eldcHt son of 
King Ferdinand and Marie Louise de Bourbon, 
and was chriatened an Orthodox Catholic, the re- 
ligion of his people, while his father was a 
Roman Catholic. He was educated in Bulgaria 
by tutors and at the Cadet and Oilicers’ SHiooL 
SubBequciitly, he was aide-de-camp to the King 
and several generals of the Bulgarian army* 
In accordance with his promise to act strictly 
as a constitutional king, Boris has kept more 
in the background of politics than his lather* 
In 1926, in connection with the Communist 
activities, an attempt was made on his life. In 
1927 he made a tour of Kurojie. 

BOB'NEO. One of the largcRt islands in the 
world, situated in tho lilast Indian Archipelago, 
It has an area of 283,900 square miles. Fo- 
liticalljr it is divided into: (1) British Borneo 
which is made up of the divisions North Bor- 
neo, Brunei, and Sarawak, covering the north- 
ern portion of the island (total area, 77,100 
square miles; total population, 832,037); (2) 
Dutch Borneo, covering the rest of the leland, 
which is made up of the divisions West Coast 
Borneo and South and East Districts of Bor- 
neo (total area, 206,8X0 square miles; total 
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population, 1,626,000), and which is adminis- 
tered from the Dutch East Indies. See Dutch 
East Indies. 

BOBNSCHEIN, Feanz Carl (1879- ). 

An American violinist and composer, bom at 
Baltimore. From 1805 to 1902, he studied at 
the Peabody Conservatory there, with J. Van 
Husteijn (violin) and O. B. Boise (composi- 
tion). In 1905 he became violin instructor at 
that institution and director of the junior or- 
chestra. In 1913 he was appointed conductor 
of the orchestra of the Baltimore Music School 
Settlement. From 1910 to 1913, he was music 
critic of the Baltimore Evening Sun and at vari- 
ous times was connected with other publica- 
tions. He wrote three symphonic poems for 
orchestra, The Sea-god* s Daughter ^ A Berova 
Espousal, The Rime of the Andent Mariner; 
a suite, The Phantom Canoe; a ballad for bari- 
tone and orchestra. The Djinna; a violin con- 
certo in G minor; a cantata for chorus and 
orchestra, Onowa; and some chamber music. 

BOBiODIN, Jacob ( ?- ). A Uusian diplo- 

mat, who as Soviet representative in Peking and 
later as adviser to the Canton Government, was 
prominent in the revolutionary disturbances in 
China in 1026-27. See China under Bistory. 

BOBOWSKI, Felix (1872- ). An Amer- 

ican composer, born at Burton, England. He 
began his musical education with his father, 
continued in London under A. Pollitzer (violin) 
and C. W. Pearce (composition), and in 1888 
entered the Cologne Conservatory, where he was 
a pupil of G. Jensen (composition), £. Hauser 
(piano), and G. Japha (violin). Having 
taught for some time at Aberdeen, he settled 
in 1804 in London and devoted himself to com- 
position. In 1807 he became professor of theory 
and composition at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and from 1916-25 was its director. From 
1900 to 1909, he vras critic of the Chicago Eve- 
nmg Post and, from 1909 to 1918, he filled a 
similar position on the Record-Berald. After 
1008 he wrote the programme-hooks for the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. His compositions 
include a ballet-pantomime, Botidour (Chicago, 
1919) ; four symphonic poems. Evgen Onigin, 
Printemps Pas8ionn4, Youth (North Shore Fes- 
tival Prize, 1923) and Semiramis; Valse Palhit- 
ique, Marche Triomphale, Ecce Bomo, Eligie 
Symphonique, Trois Pcintures, for orchestra; a 
piano concerto in D minor; Cr4puscule and Sere- 
nade for string orchestra; Allegro de Concert 
for organ and orchestra; a string quartet in A 
minor; a suite and three sonatas for organ; 
and pieces for violin and piano and for piano 
solo {Sofiaia russe, etc.). 

BOBBESEBT, Hakon (1876- ). A Dan- 

ish composer, born* in Copenhagen. He studied 
there with Johan Svendsen, won the Ancker Stip- 
end in 1901 and spent the next three years 
traveling and studying in Germany. He has 
written the operas The Royal (hiest (Copen- 
hagen, 1019) and Kadddra (Copenhagen, 1921); 
a ballet, Tycho Brahe^s Dream (1924); a sym- 
phonic episode. Thorns Journey to Jotunheim; 
in overture, The hlormans; a violin concerto; 
a sextet; two string quartets. 

BOSAlTQtTET, . bS'sSln'ka', (1848- 

1923). A British philosopher ('see Voi;.. HI). 
His death in Febrpary, 1023, came at the height 
of his creative activity. His last book, left un- 
finished, was published posthumously by , his 
v^ridow, under the title . Three Chapters qn the 
Baiwre of Mind (1923). The works written 


since the World War belong to the third period of 
his work, when he was defending the conception of 
the absolute. These include The Meeting of Esf- 
tr ernes in Contemporary Philosophy (1921); 
Implication and Linear Inference ( 1 920 ) ; Life 
and the Individual (Processes of the Aristote- 
lian Society, 1018) ; and Some Suggestions as to 
Ethics (1918). Taken together with the Gif- 
ford Lectures of 1911-12 {The Value and Des- 
tiny of the Individual), they may be regarded 
as constituting a bulwark against the tide of 
easy-going philosophies of sentiment to which 
the modern mind is peculiarly inclined. In 
Contemporary Philosophy, he pointed out how 
Italian neo-idealism (Gentile and Croce) and 
British neo-realism (Alexander] converge at one 
focus after starting from diametrically opposite 
directions. 

BOSHEB, Kate Lee Langley ('*Kate 
Cairns”) (1865- ). An American author 

(see VoL. III). She wrote Bow It Bappened 
(1914) ; People Like That (1916) ; Kitty Canary 
(1917) ; and Bis Friend, Miss McFarlane (1918). 

BOSNIA-HBBZEGOVINA, bOs'nia-hEr'tsa- 
go-ve'nA. Up to November, 1918, this land con- 
tinued a territory of Austria-Hungary and was 
administered from the Dual Monarchy’s Min- 
istry of Finance. (It has an area of 19,763 
square miles, and a population, in 1021, of 1,- 
899,929, as compared with the 1910 population 
of 1,805,044.) On Nov. 1, 1918, the Diet con- 
stituted itself a national government and took 
over the administration of the territory; the 
formation of Jugo-Slavia found Bosnia-Herze- 
govina a constituent province of that Kingdom. 

BOSPOBUS STBAITS. See Dardanelles 
AND Bosporus Straits. 

BOSS, Benjamin ( 1880- ) • An American 

astronomer, bom at Albany, N. Y. He was 
graduated at Harvard in 1901 and at once be- 
came an assistant at the Dudley Observatory in 
Albany. In 1905 he became connected with the 
United States Naval Observatory in Washing- 
ton and during 1900-08 he was in charge of the 
Naval Observatory at Tutuila in Samoa, where 
he made important observations of Newcomb’s 
fundamental stars. On his return to the United 
States in 1908, he became secretary of the de- 
partment of Meridian Astronomy of the Carne- 
gie Institution, of which work he became direc- 
tor in 1915. The same year he became director 
of the Dudley Observatory, in succession to his 
father. His scientific work has had to do prin- 
cipally with the determination of the star posi- 
tions and motions. He was a member of the 
total eclipse expedition to Flint Island in 1008 
and in 1912 became editor of the Astronomical 
JoumaZ, 

BOSSANG-B, Edward Raymond (1871- ). 

An American architect, born at, Enghien in 
France. He was brought to the United States 
when nine years old and was educated at Co- 
lumbia University and at studios in New York 
and Rome. He was connected ,at various times 
with Ernest Flagg, Carrdre & Hastings, and War- 
ren & Whitmore; he was also a member of the 
firm of Bossange & Newton. Prom 1913, to 1015 
he was professor of architecture at Cornell ^pi- 
versity and in the latter year became , a member 
of the faculty of the Carnegie Iiwtitute of Tech- 
nology, where he was director o,if the College of 
Pine Arts, 1916-23; in 1923-2^ he w^ia profes- 
sor of architecture at Princeton and in the lat- 
ter year became ehairman, of the division! of ar- 
chitecfture of New York University, 
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BOSTON. Tlie capital of Massachusetts and 
the commercial metropolis of New England. The 
population rose from 686,092 in 1910 to 748,060 
in 1920 and to 799,200 in 1928, by estimate of 
the Bureau of the Census. The ])opulation of 
metropolitan Boston, according to local estimate, 
is 1,808,845. The area is 409 square miles. 
During the World War, Boston shipping and 
port facilities expanded rapidly. In 1910 a dry- 
dock, the largest in the United States, which had 
been begun by the State of Massachusetts before 
the War, was purchased by the U. S. Navy De- 
partment and (‘onipleted. It is 1200 feet long 
and 120 feet wide and cost more than $3,000,000. 
Of the 40 miles of berthing space, an 8-mile 
front is on a depth of 30 feet or more at mean 
low water. Boston is the second port in the 
United States in volume of ocean-borne passenger 
tralTic. From 1905 to 1920, the total water- 
borne business of the port averaged 9,500,000 
net tons. From 1021 to 1925, the yearly average 
was 13,500,000 tons. In 1926 the yearly average 
increased to 15,000,000 tons, and in 1927, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Chief of Eiigi- 
ncora. War Department, it had reached 10,599,- 
103 tons, valued at $1,050,891,407. Tn 1922 the 
Boston airport was established. The Legislature 
made an appropriation for the airport and leased 
the land in Fast Boston for use as a landing 
field for $1 a year. Additional money was raised 
by private subscriptions to complete the con- 
struction and equipment of the field. It was 
leased by the U. S. army for military purposes 
on condition that commovcial fiyers ha allowed 
full use of the field. Approximatcljr $1,700,000 
has been spent on the land itself, which is filled, 
and on its development; $125,000 has heou spent 
on the landing arc?a; and the city has appro- 
priated an equal amount for further develop- 
ment, In addition, the city has appropriated 
$12.'),000 for the Administration and Control 
Building, the most elaborate to be attempted 
so far in the United States 

Beginning with 1912, various new subway sys- 
tems have been built: the Cambridge line was 
opened in 1912 and the East Boston extension 
ill 1916, the latter .41 miles long and cost $2,- 
287,000 to construct; the Dorchester tunnel 
completed in 1918 at a cost of $10,582,000 was 
2,26 miles in length. Tn 1923 the Dorchester 
tunnel was extended. In 1928 the construction 
of an extension of the existing Boylston Street 
subway was authorized at a cost of $5,000,000, 
lialf to he met by the Boston Elevated Co. and 
half, by the city of Boston. Another enactment 
])rovided for the building of a vehicular tunnel 
to East Boston. In. 1922-23 the State Legis- 
lature authorized a new 2 -mile northern gate- 
way to give the towns to the north and east of 
Bosioii better aecesH to the city. Downtown 
trafiic was expedited by the widening of Knee- 
land and Tremoni streets; by widening Cam- 
biidge and Court Htrects a new direct thorough- 
fare was provided in the congested district. 
The most notable development in the city’s park 
system has been the cutting through of the 
Strand way in 8outb Boston and Dorchester 
along the shore of Dorchester Bay. This im- 
provement runs approximately six miles from 
Chty Point to Neponset. Between the i)ark 
roadway and tlje water is a continuous beach, 
varying in width from 50 to 500 feet, along 
which various recreational facilities have b(»en 
arranged. In 19D) the Metropolitan Parks 
Board/ the Metropolitaa Buwer Board, and the 


Metropolitan Water Board were consolidated 
under the Metropolitan District Commission. 
Plans call for the enlargement of the metropoli- 
tan water system at a cost of more than $100,- 
000,000, including the building of a 13-miIe 
tunnel through solid rock at a depth ranging 
from 250 to 650 feet below the surface. 

In 1923 the Legislature created a Division of 
Metropolitan Planning, which began immediately 
to coordinate the activities of all the planning 
boards in the 39 cities and towns of the metro- 
politan district. The zoning law of the city was 
amended and the terrace- or tower-building plan 
was adopted. This plan allows the coii.struction 
of a building of any height on a given site, pro- 
vided that the cubic contents are no greater than 
would be contained in a lo.l-foot solid structure. 
In the past few years, building construction has 
been especially active in the Park Square and 
Boylston Street business section and in the 
North Station district, the buildings erected 
totaling more than $100,000,000 in value. A 
new North Station has been constructed by the 
Boston & Maine R. R. above which was Imilt a 
vast coliseum or Boston Garden. The assessed 
valuation of property in Boston in 1927 was 
$1,035,619,000; the net debt was $100,626,000. 

Metropolitan Boston is the largest port and 
market of the allied shoe and leather industries 
in the world. It is the centre of the most im- 
portant cotton manufacturing district in the 
United States; and the largest w'ool centre in 
the world, receiving more than half of the raw 
wool imported into the United States. It is an 
important candy-manufacturing place and i.s 
one of the recognized centres for printing and 
•publishing, holding third place for the whole 
United States. It is one of the three great 
rubber manufacturing cities of the United 
States. In 1927 there were more than 5000 
factories in metropolitan Boston, representing 
an aggregate investment of nearly $900,000,000 
and employing 178,151 persons who received 
$237,638,310 in wages. The products manu- 
factured were valued at $1,280,419,147. Metro- 
politan Boston has 47.3 per cent of the 
manufacturing plants of the State of Massa- 
chusetts and about 25 ]>er cent of all the 
factories of New England. In 1927 Boston’s 
exports amounted to 279,522 tons and its im- 
ports, to 2,186,434 tons. In 1927 clearings of 
the Boston Clearing House amounted to $20i468,- 
065,274. Boston is the home of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of the first district. 

A second section of the Museum of Fine Arts 
was opened in 1015 and a new wing of decora- 
tive arts in 1928. In 1925 Fenway Court, Mrs. 
John L. (iurdner'H Renaissance palace, was 
opened to the public as an art gallery, lii 1919 
the. Btate House was enlarged by the addition of 
east and west wings at a <fOHt of ap{)ro.\iriiately 
$3,000,000. The police force of Boston went on 
strike Wept. 9, 1910, to compel r(‘Cognition by the 
city administration of the organization of their 
union and their right to afiiliate with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Ijxbor. Order was restored and 
mainUiined by the Btate Guard, under Calvin 
CooUdge, then Governor of MassachusettH. On the 
third day, the strikers offered to return to duty, 
but the city, declining to readve them, recruited 
a new poli(*e force at an increased wage scale, 

BOSTON SYMPHONT OBOHESTBA. See 

MUHio. under ()rHhCttU*aft, 

BOSTON tTNIVEBSITT. A non-sectarian 
institution at Boston, Mass., founded in 1869. 
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The student enrollment increased from 1827 in 
1914, to 12,234 in the autumn of 1928; and 
from 1082 in the summer session of 1923 to 10,- 
084 in the summer of 1928; the faculty was 
increased from 170 members in 1914 to 463 in 
1928, with an additional 212 administrative 
officers and 65 trustees and university council 
members ; and the number • of volumes in the 
library was increased from approximately 43- 
000 to 150,000. The endowment during the 
same period reached over $4,000,000, of which 
$965,000 came by bequest in 1918 from Mrs. C. 
C. Corbin. In 1922 a campaign for $4,500,000, 
called the Fiftieth Endowment Fund, was 
launched; in 1920 a gift of $10,000 was received 
from Mrs. Robert Bacon, of New York, to found 
a special lectureship on the United States Con- 
stitution in the College of Liberal Arts, the 
lectures to he given annually by eminent author- 
ities, to be open to the public, and to be dis- 
seminated in book form following upon the 
delivery; a campaign was also successfully com- 
pleted during 1920 for an additional endowment 
of $1,500,000. of which $1,100,000 was raised by 
pledges and $400,000 contributed by the General 
Education Board. An interesting development 
in 1924 was the establishment of a School for 
Police, with a student body of about 50 Boston 
and suburban officers; the College of Secretarial 
Science also broadened its scope to include a 
number of cultural courses, and arrangements 
were completed for a four-year course for music 
teachers, leading to a degree, through the com- 
bined forces and facilities of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston University Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Department of Music, and 
Boston University School .of Education, In 1924 
Mrs. Lucy Jenkins Franklin was introduced into 
office as the first dean of women at the Univer- 
sity, and on that occasion Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
and Miss Marion Talbot, dean of women at the 
University of Chicago, were granted the degree 
of Doctor of Laws; and a gift of $100,000 from 
Mrs. J. W. Wilbur of Brookline, Mass., was 
announced for the erection of a women's build- 
ing. In 1925 the *^week-end college" was estab- 
lished by the school of education to provide 
courses for teachers and others who could not 
attend the regular full-time progr^me; other 
developments in the same year included the 
establishment of a department of journalism 
with a four-year course leading to a degree in 
journalism and a graduate department of the 
College of Business Administration; and in 1926 
a bureau of consumer research was established 
by the department of household economics. 
Numerous hew buildings were provided during 
the period ilnd^r review, including dormitories, 
one for women in the school of . religious educa- 
tion, and the other for school of theology stu- 
dents, and in 1928 a 24-acre recreation centre at 
Riverside, a suburb of Boston, given by William 
E. Nickerson provided facilities for boating, ten- 
nis, baseball, football, winter sports, and social 
activities, to all students. President, Daniel L. 
Marsh, R.T.B., LL.D., Litt.D. 

• BOSTWICK, .Aethur Elmore (1860- ). 

An American librarian (see VoL. III). He was 
president of the Missouri Library Association in 
1917 and of the publication hoard of the Ameri- 
can Li Wry Association, 1918-21. In 1925 he 
visited China by invitation of the Chinese Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of. Education, ta> 
'inspect libraries. He is the author of EarmarkB 
if Literature (1914), The MaJemg of m Ameri- 
♦ 


con’s Library (1915), Library Essays (1920), 
and A lAbraHan's Open Shelf (1920). He 
edited Classics of American Librarianship, 3 
vols. (1915-27). 

BOS WORTH, Edward Increase (1861- 
1927). An American theologian, horn at Dun- 
dee, 111., and educated at Oberlin College, Yale 
University, and the University of Leipzig. Af- 
ter a year as pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Mount Vernon, Ohio, he joined the faculty of 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, in 
which he was professor of New Testament lan- 
guages and literature, 1892-1927, and dean, 
1921-23. He was acting president of Oberlin 
College, 1918-19. His works include Studies in 
the Acts and Epistles (1898) ; Studies in the 
Life of Jesus Christ (1904) ; Veto Studies in 
Acts (1908); Commentary on Romans (1919); 
What It Means to Be a Christian (1923) ; and 
Life and Teaching of Jesus according to the First 
Three Gospels (1924). 

BOSWOBTH, (William) Welles (1809- 
). An American architect, born at Mari- 
etta, Ohio. He was graduated at the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology (1889), and then 
worked in the architects* offices of H. H. Richard- 
son, Frederick Law Olmsted, and Garrere and 
Hastings, and practiced independently in Boston 
and New York. For his work as resident archi- 
tect at the Pan-Ainerican Exposition, Buffalo, in 
1901, he was awarded a gold medal. He 
designed the Western Union and American 
Telephone and Telegraph buildings in New York 
City, the U. S. War College at Belvoir on the 
Potomac, and the new buildings of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology at Boston. 
He was made a member of the National Academy 
of Design in 1928. 

BOTANY*. Investigators in all fields of bo- 
tanical science have been quite active, and the 
amount of recent literature turned out has been 
very large. Without disparaging in any way in- 
vestigations in other fields, only the more recent 
discoveries in a few lines can he noted here. 

General. Following the address of Dr. Wil- 
liam Bateson, “Evolutionary Faith and Modern 
Doubt," which was delivered in December, 1921, 
the foes of the theory of evolution seized upon it 
as a repudiation of that doctrine, and numerous 
hypotheses and explanations were offered as to 
the origin of species. Later, Dr. Bateson at- 
tempted to correct this impression by stating, 
“Though no one doubts the truth of evolution, 
we have as yet no satisfactory account of that 
particular part of the theoiy that is concerned 
with the origin of species in the strict sense.” 
He did not consider with favor DeVries' Muta- 
tion Theory which has lately been defended by 
Lotzy and others, as an explanation of discon- 
tinuous variation. 

A. L. and A. 0. Hagedoorn offered an explana- 
•ion of the origin of species based on the modem 
conception of the crossing and inbreeding of 
species. According to their hypothesis, the so- 
matic characters possessed by any group of indi- 
viduals capable of crossing are determined by 
the genes of the zygotes w)iich produce them, 
and variation arises from the blending of genes 
that are not common to all the members of a 
group. This implies the influence of environ- 
ment and Tansley thinks it is conceivable that 
genes may be altered or new ones created by 
the long-continued influence of environment. 
Bonnier reports the changed character of moun- 
spedes when- grown on, lowlands , vice 
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versa. Stadler reports having produced new 
varieties of barley by subjecting germinating 
seeds to X-ray and radium emanations. Similar 
results were obtained by Goodspeed with tobacco 
when the reproductive cells were exposed to X- 
rays. Early in 1020 Clark advanced the theory 
that plants and animals possess potentialities 
of variation, the culmination of which is circum- 
scribed by environment. He rejects, to a con- 
siderable extent, the time element which is a 
prominent factor in the commonly accepted the- 
ory of the origin of species. 

The principles of serum diagnosis, so success- 
fully applied for the recognition of certain dis- 
eases of man and domestic animals, have been 
applied to plants by a number of botanists to 
determine the relationship of families of plants, 
and Lange presented a phylogeny of the Ranales 
based on serum diagnosis and morphological 
studies. Similar work was in progress in which 
Nelson and Dworak were making use of globu- 
lins from plants to determine resistance to cer- 
tain diseases, and no antibodies were formed 
when globulins from resistant plants were in- 
jected into experimental animals. Ivanov 
claimed that every species of plant shares in the 
chemical attributes of those with which it is 
clearly related and as the relations become more 
distant other substances appear that are only 
remotely related to the original one. This is 
considered an evolutionary process that can be 
made use of in the class! deal ion of plants and 
in their successful crossing in plant breeding. 

The Manilov reaction, which was developed 
to differentiate sex in animals, has been success- 
fully applied to plants. Satima and Blakeslce 
found that sox in fungi and in dioecious plants 
could be determined by their reaction to 'certain 
dyes. Perkins confirmed this reaction and ho 
claims it is due to difierent oxidizing and re- 
ducing powers related with sex. 

Locb, MacDougal and others have devoted 
much study to colloids, gels, artificial cells, etc., 
in an attempt to determine the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying certain plant activities. Mac- 
Dougal has succeeded in producing an artificial 
cell that exhibits some of the physical activities 
of the living cell, and with it he has measured the 
swelling of biocolloids, and the reaction of cer- 
tain colloids in the external layers of the cell to 
the surrounding medium was ascertained. The 
bearing of some of these studies is noted elsewhere. 

Physiological studies. Among the studies 
of plant activity, photosynthesis, or the trans- 
formation of carbon dioxide and water vapor 
into carbohydrates under the influence of light, 
is one of the most attractive, as it is the con- 
necting link between inorganic matter and or- 
ganized life. Protochlorophyll, a substance in 
etiolated seedlings and considered by Lire to be 
a decomposition product, has been found by 
Noack, Eystor and others to be a pigment which 
develops in plants without the influence of light 
that changes photoehomically into chlorophyll 
upon exposure to light. A specific enzyme is 
tliougbt necessary for the transformation. Will- 
stiltter has shown that the green coloring matter 
in leaves is composed of two pigments, chloro- 
phyll Of and chlorophyll 6, which arc normally 
present in about the proportion of 72 per cent 
of the former and 28 per cent of the latter, and 
the greatest synthetic activity of the plant takes 
place when these proportions are maintained. 
Wlodek found that chlorophyll 6 increases in 
leaves during the day and chlorophyll a during 


the night. Certain fertilizer constituents were 
also found to influence the ratio between the two 
forms of chlorophyll. 

It is generally asserted that photosynthesis is 
carried on by the chlorophyll in the chloroplasts, 
but this appears to be true in part only. In- 
vestigations of Irving, confirmed by Briggs, in- 
dicated that some other agency than chlorophyll 
takes part in photosynthesis. Willstatter and 
Stoll thought an enzymic factor was involved, 
and Spoehr claimed that the colorless components 
of the protoplasm of the chloroplasts exerted an 
important part in pliotosyntlicsis. Weinberg 
suggested that chlorophyll initiated the process 
of carbohydrate synthesis but that an enzyme 
was necessary to complete the transformation of 
the first product of photosynthesis. While car- 
bon dioxide is generally obtained from the air, 
Pollacci showed that green plants deprived of 
supplies of carbon dioxide, except through their 
roots, were able to sustain growth for a con- 
siderable time. See Ciiismxstry, Organic. 

The commonly accepted theoi-y of jdioto- 
syntliesis is that starch is the first visible prod- 
uct of such activity, but that formaldehyde is 
the first step in its synthesis. This appears 
to be confirmed by the chemical reaction of an 
aqueous solution of carbon dioxide when sub- 
jected to the action of ultra-violet light or in 
ordinary light in the presence of malachite 
green. Baly, Ileilbroii, and others demonstrated 
the formation of formaldehyde in this manner, 
and Ucilbron claimed that photosynthesis was 
mainly the chemistry of the formation of formal- 
dehyde and the synthesis of other products from 
it. On the other hand, not Maz6 nor Maquenne 
nor Molisch was able to find any trace of formal- 
deliydo in living green leaves. From clnunical 
evidence, Thunberg deduced the hypothesis that 
in the assimilation of carbon dioxide by plants, 
sunlight decomposed water with the formation 
of hydrogen and hydrogen peroxide. The car- 
bon dioxide reacts with the hydrogen and hy- 
drogen peroxide to form methylene glycol which 
in turn is transformed into formaldehyde 
through the loss of a molecule of water. War- 
burg considered heavy metals in the cells of 
plants acted as catalysts for the production of 
formaldehyde from carbon dioxide, and Mc- 
Hargue claimed this as one function for man- 
ganese in plants. Baly reported the prodnetiou 
in his laboratory of a syrup containing glucose 
or fructose or both by exposing a large surface 
of finely divided aluminum hydroxide or other 
metals, in aqueous suspension, to carbon dioxide 
in the presence of sunlight. Pictet and Vogel 
also are reportixl to have synthesized cane sugar 
in their laboratories. This would indicate pro- 
gress in our knowledge as to how plants are built 
up from inorganic materials. 

The theory of Bayer that formaldehyde Is the 
first product of photosynthesis and that carbo- 
hydrates are derived by its condensation was 
rather generally accepted, but there was much 
doubt as to how the other products were formed. 
MacDougal did not believe that sugar can be 
formed by the simple condensation of formalde- 
hyde. Hcxoscs were considered by Dixon and 
Mason the first sugars formed, while Davis be- 
lieved saccharose was the first sugar produced 
in the process of photosynthesis, and that it wafs 
transformed into hexoses for transportation to 
other parts of the plant. 8iegfrod claimed that 
carbon dioxide must combine with some amino 
acid and that carbamina acid enters into the 
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photosynthetic process. This theory received 
support, but Spoehr and Locke subjected salts 
of carbamino acids to the light of quartz mer- 
cury lamps without observing a trace of formal- 
dehyde, ammonia, or hydrogen peroxide. Illumi- 
nation, temperature, and carbon dioxide content 
of the air influence photosynthesis, and this led 
to the theory of Blackman on limiting factors. 
He claimed that a single factor determined the 
physiological activities of plants and where a 
number of factors were involved, the slowest act- 
ing one would determine the result. Harder 
rejected this claim and held that where two or 
more factors were involved the rate of assimila- 
tion would depend on the combined value of all 
the factors. 

Since the announcement by Garner and Allard 
in 1920 that each kind of plant requires a defi- 
nite period of daily illumination for its normal 
growth and reproduction, abundant confirmation 
has been given to their theory. To this response 
of plants to length of day they gave the name 
phoioperiodism, that is, the length of day required 
to bring about fructification. It is now believed 
that pliotoperiodism not only controls photo- 
synthesis but influences the acidity relations, the 
form of carbohydrate, the carbohydrate-nitrogen 
ratio and the water content of the plant. Mc- 
Clelland, in Porto Rico, where the diurnal vari- 
ation is not great, found that northern varieties 
of onions would not form bulbs unless the photo- 
period was artificially lengthened. Wanser, at 
Lind, Washington, where there is a marked 
difference in the length of day and night during 
the growing season, reported that the heading of 
wheat could be controlled irrespective of the 
time of year by adjusting the length of daily 
illumination. Lubimenko and Szeglova, from 
their experiments at Leningrad, concluded that, 
in general, tropical i)lants require a short photo- 
period; temperate-zone plants, a day of from 9 
to 16 hours; and subarctic plants, the longest 
period available. Recent experiments carried on 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture with 
long- and. short-day plants which received 12 
hours of illumniation daily showed that, when 
the alternate periods of light and darkness were 
reduced, growth was progressively retarded until 
the intervals were only about one minute in 
length. Wlien the’ intervals were further short- 
ened to about five seconds, normal growth was 
resumed and all plants behaved as though ex- 
posed to a long day. On the other hand, Harvey 
reported having gi-own an extensive list of plants 
from germination to seed-bearing, the plants 
having been subjected to continual illumination 
of strong electric light throughout the entire 
period of growth. Setchell found eelgrass re- 
quired a rather definite range of temperature 
for growth and reproduction, and that with this 
plant there exhibited no evidence of phot<^ 
periodism. 

The cause of the movement of water through 
the stems of plants continued to be undetermined, 
but additional evidence was offered to explain 
that phenomenon. ' It was repeatedly shown that 
living cells were not necessary for the upward 
movement of water in vegetable tissues. Dixon 
is responsible for the cohesion theory that the 
evaporation of water from the leaves exerts a con- 
tinuous pull on the water column and investiga- 
tions 6i moDougal ebnfirm this conclusion. 'Ren- 
ner, Steij^hrinck, arid others’ affirmed that ’the 
hyjwthesie w&s Adequate to explain water* conduc- 
tion. inveistigatbrs claimed there was a 


suction force exerted from above, and in partial 
support of this hypothesis Harris, Gortner, and 
-Lawrence found there was an increased osmotic 
concentration in the leaf sap from lower to higher 
levels in trees and other tall-growing plants. 
They also claimed there was a correlation be- 
tween the habit of growth, environment, and 
osmotic pressure in plants. Ursprung and Blum 
considered that external conditions influenced 
the osmotic pressure in plants and that there 
was a daily, as well as an annual, periodicity in 
osmotic movement. In a later paper, they 
claimed there was a suction pressure that draws 
water into the cells. Bose developed an instru- 
ment of great delicacy that was said to show the 
movement of sap, and from his experiments he 
developed the idea that there were pulsating 
cells throughout the length of the plant and that 
their pulsation gave rise to the conduction of 
sap even in the absence of root pressure and 
transpiration. Dixon claimed that the trans- 
portation of organic substances to the growing 
oints of plants takes place in the tracheae. . The 
issolvcd substances fill the tracheae and are 
moved by the forces set up by transpiration, the 
expansion of growing cells and root pressure. 

The principles underlying plant growth re- 
ceived the attention of plant physiologists. 
Mitscherlich applied a formula to plant growth 
that was based on the increase in dry weight 
under the influence of a number of variable fac- 
tors. Blackman claimed that the growth of an- 
nual plants proceeded, in the eany stages, at 
a compound interest rate, but his formula was 
challenged by a number of investigators. Loeb 
was responsible for what is called the inhibition 
hypothesis of plant growth and in one of his 
last contributions on regeneration and growth, 
Loeb claimed that polarity in plant growth was 
determined by differences in the tissues which 
■were reached by ascending and descending sap, 
and this determined shoot and root growth. 

Bcology. This comparatively now branch of 
botany has become one of great activity. The 
field of ecology had not been definitely limited, 
but broadly it includes the relation of the plant 
to its environment, plant associations, and plant 
distribution. The relation of the plant, or as- 
sociation of plants, to environment was the sub- 
ject of many investigations, and numerous stud- 
ies were published on the ecology of more or 
less restricted areas. It was generally recog- 
nized that vegetation usually reflects the char- 
acter of the soil, moisture, temperature, etc., 
and correlations were established between plant 
associations and soil types that were useful 
in determining the agricultural value of large 
areas of land. This led to studies of soil acidity 
as influencing the occurrence and distribution 
of plants. Wherry brought together a mass of 
information which is considered to show that the 
peculiar floras of hogs, salt marshes, sand bar- 
rens, etc.; were due to soil acidity, and he be- 
lieved that soil acidity was of fundamental im- 
portance in controlling the distribution of native 
plants. As a convenient method for determin- 
ing the soil reaction, the hydrogen-ion eoncen- 
tration of the soil solution had come into com- 
mon- use, and many investigators reported on 
its value as an index to the dominant features 
of the vegetation' of a soil type: Laboratqry 
studies showed that a certain physiological bal- 
ance of salts in solution was necessary for the 
normal growth of plants, but ' Hibbard claimed 
that the ratio of the salts could 'Wiry widely pro- 
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concentration is guaranteed.^ Numerous cases 
of botulism from preserved olives were found to 
be due to a concentration of less than 6 per cent 
of brine. The products of any of the great food- 
preserving factories may be regarded as safe 
enough, while some of the small, obscure can- 
neries lack the requisite technical knowledge 
and equipment, thereby resembling the home 
kitchen. Of interest in connection with the 
treatment is the use of the aeroplane for trans- 
porting the botulus antitoxin from the source, 
when the poisoning occurs in an out-of-the-way 
locality. 

Despite the campaign of enlightenment and 
prevention which has been carried out of late 
years by State and Federal authorities, this dis- 
ease is far from being conquered and occasional 
epidemics still continue to appear in the United 
States. The incidence of the disease is brought 
up to 1922 in Public Health Bulletin No. 127 
and wo are informed that there have been in all 
91 outbreaks in groups or individuals with totals 
of 345 cases and 213 deaths, a mortality of 61.7 
per cent. Since 1022 and up to 1020, inclusive, 
there have been recorded 56 additional out- 
breaks with 150 cases and 124 deaths, a mortal- 
ity of 78 per cent. This figure indicates that 
the serum treatment of the disease, from which 
so much was anticipated, is a disappointment, 
due to the fact that there are different strains 
of the bacillus hotuUnus, which- require differ- 
ent sera to exert the antidotal effect. Another 
drawback is the fact that the serum cannot as 
a rule be obtained in the initial period of the 
disease when it should be most efficacious. See 
also Vetorinaky Medioike. 

BOUCHABD, b<50'sliiir' ITenri (1875- ). 

A French sculptor, born at Dijon, the son of a 
joiner and woodcarver, who presided over his 
earliest artistic education. He studied at Dijon 
and at the ficole dcs Beaux Arts in Paris, whore 
he won the Prix dc Home in 1891. He was 
influenced by Hod in and early evinced a prefer- 
ence for labor sulgccts, sttch as the “Laborer 
in Repose” (1007), “Plowing in Burgandy” 
.(Champs de Mars, Paris), “Accident to a Quar- 
ryman,” “Man with Hoc,” the bronze, “Black- 
smith” (Metropolitan Museum, New York City), 
“The Stevedore” (Luxembourg Museum, Paris), 
and “The Fishermen.” His historical subjects, 
all Gothic, “(Dharlos the Bold” (Brussels), “The 
Master Workman,” and “Claux Sluter” (Dijon), 
were no less powerful and characteristic. In a 
very different vein was his light and charming 
bronze, “Girl with a Gazelle” ( Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York City). His most famous a- 
chievement, done in collaboration with Paul 
Ijandowski, was the international monument to 
the Calvinist reformation, austere and sublime, 
built into the old wall of Geneva. The four 
great central figures, Farel, Calvin, Knox, and 
Beza, were by lK)th artists, and those of the six 
lay heroes, including Oliver Cromwell, the Great 
Klector of Brandenburg, and Roger Williams, 
were by Bouchard. He was a realist of great 
jjower but in no sense a litcralist, and his art 
was considered synthesized, architectonic, and 
adapted to the material used, excelling especially 
in rhythm. 

BOtrCHTON, (1878- ). A 

British composer, born at Aylesbury. He is 
practically self-taught, having studied only one 
yeiir (1000-1) at the Royal College of Music. 
From 1002-4 he played in the orchestra at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and from then until 1011 


taught at the Midland Institute in Birmingham. 
A visit to Bayreuth in 1910 aroused his enthusi- 
asm to such an extent, that he resolved to es- 
tablish a similar theatre in England. For this 
purpose, he associated himself with the poet 
Reginald Buckley and both began to work on a 
scries of music dramas from the Arthurian log- 
ends. In cooperation with Christina Walshe, 
they organized the Glastonbury Festival Play- 
ers and began operations, in 1914, with a per- 
formance of Boughton’s first opera. The Im,’- 
mortal Hour, on a text by Fiona Macleod. The 
scheme was then interrupted by the War, but in 
1919 the company was reorganized. The follow- 
ing year, the Glastonbury Players gave some suc- 
cessful performances in London and an enthusi- 
astic friend even presented to them a site in 
Glastonbury for the erection of a permanent 
theatre, but financial difficulties soon compelled 
them to dispose of the site. Bougliton, liow- 
ever, was not discouraged. In the summer of 
1920, he resumed operations in Glastonbury on 
a modest scale and brought out the two first 
dramas of the Arthurian cycle, The Birth of 
Arthur and The Round Table, In 1022 followed 
an opera based on Euripides* Alkcstis, and in 
1924 the third drama of the cycle, The Queen of 
Cornwall, In the meantime, these performanees 
attracted attention and other companies gave 
performances in London of The Immortal Hour 
Bethlehem (1923) and Alkcstis (1924). 
Besides these operas, Boughton wrote tlie ehonil 
works with orchestra, The Skeleton in Armor, The 
Invincible Armada, Midnight, and Bong of Lib- 
er tg; several a cappella choruses; two string 
quartets; a violin sonata; and songs. 

BOtTHilBLIER, Saint-Georoe« X)E (1876- 
), Pen name of a French author, born at 
Reuil, near Paris, whose real name was St^phane 
G. dc Bouh^lier-Leijclleticr. His works consti- 
tute a satire on society, the best of his produc- 
tions being La Camaval des Knfants, a three-act 
play, published in 1910. In most of his writings, 
he showed the lack of a sense of propriety and 
often became vulgar. His works, many of which 
are dramas, include Discours sur la mort de Nar- 
cissc, ou Vimp6rieuse metamorphose: ThCorie de 
V Amour (181)5); L* Affaire Dregfus; la r6rolu- 
tion cn marehe (1898) ; La Route noire (1000) ; 
La trag^dio du nouveau Christ (1901 ) ; IliHloiro 
de Ijude, fiUe perdue et criminclle (1902) ; Des 
Passions de Vamour ( 1 1)04 ) ; La TragMie rogalc 
(1000) ; La Romance de Vhomme^ poems (1012) ; 
Le mgstbre dcs vivants et des morls (1018); 
La Vie Wune femme; (Hdipe (1019); JSseLh^es, 
a play (1020), and La Tragbdie de Tristan et 
Yscult (1023). Consxilt “L'ceuvre* de Saint 
Georges de Bouhdlier,” by Paul Blanchart, in the 
Qrando Revue (Paris) vol. 116, pp, 438-457 
(1025). 

BOUH£LI£R-LKPEIiLETIEB, St^.fiianb 
G, de. Bee BouHftwER, Saint Georoes nis. 

BOULOGNE CONFERENCE. See Rei^aba- 
WONR. 

BOXJLT, Adrian Cedric (1880- ). A 

British conductor, bom at Chester. After grad- 
uation from Oxford, where ho had studied under 
Hugh Allen, he went in 1912 to the Leipzig 
Conservatory, and there came into close contact 
vrith Niki 0 <m. He came Into Ti)romitte»ce during 
the season of 1018-9 as guest-conductor of the 
London Royal Philharmonic Society. In 1919 
he was placed in charge of the classes in aoore- 
rcading and conducting at the Ro;^l College of 
Music, and shortly after iBuebeeded Stanford as 
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conductor of the students’ orchestra. In 1920 
he conducted the British Symphony Orchestra, 
the Sunday concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, and a season of Diaghilev’s Ballet 
Husse. During the following years, he appeared 
as guest-conductor in Germany, Austria, and 
Spain, making a specialty of new works by Brit- 
ish composers. In 1923 he succeeded Sir Henry 
Wood as conductor of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society, and the following year was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Birmingham City Or- 
chestra. 

BOTJEDELLE, fiMiLE Antoine (1861-1929). 
A French sculptor, born at Montauban, the fore- 
most successor of Hodin. Dominated by Gothic 
traditions, he studied chiefly at Paris, with 
Rodin, who esteemed him the most important 
of his followers. His art, however, differed 
widely from Rodin’s, which was essentially pic- 
torial, while Bourdelle’s was architectural, es- 
sentially sculpturesque, and dependent on the 
material. Archaic Greek and Gothic sculpture 
were the chief influences in his art. His early 
works include charming studies of girls and 
young women. More recent productions were a 
monument to the defenders of Montauban 
(1902); “The Archer Heracles” (1909, replica 
in The Metropolitan Museum of New York 
City) ; the remarkable reliefs on the Th4dtre 
des Champs filysdes, Paris; monument to the 
Polish poet Mickiewicz (1917), apostle of Polish 
independence; monument to General Alvear in 
Buenos Aires (1915-17), a colossal equestrian 
statue and four allegorical figures, two of which, 
'‘Force” and “Victory,” have been called the fin- 
est sculptures the World War brought forth. 
Later productions were a superb madonna and 
child (1922), in the Gothic spirit, and a monu- 
ment to the miners of Monceaux who fell in the 
War. His powerful portraits include busts of 
Beethoven (Luxembourg Museum), Rodin, In- 
gres, Anatole France (1019), M. Simu (Buchar- 
est), and Sir James George Frazer (1922), and 
figures of Carpeaux and Rodin at work. 

BOXJBDET, basr'dfi', finoUARD (1888- ). 

A French dramatist whose play, ha Prisonni^re 
( 1 920 ) , a study of homosexuality, aroused wide- 
spread comment. Produced in New York as The 
Captive, it yas closed by the police. His other 
works include he Rubicon (1910) ; h^Beure du 
herger (1922); VBomme enohatn4 (1923); and 
Vient de Paraitre (1927). 

BOURGEOIS, bObr’zhwa' LiiON Victor Au- 
gusts (1851-1925). A French politician (see 
VoL. Ill), who served as minister without port- 
folio in the Briand cabinets (1916-17). He 
was elected president of the Senate in 1918 and 
in 1919 became the French member of the League 
of Nations Commission, doing important work 
in the drafting of the Covenant. On Oct. 14, 
1919, he w^s named first French representative 
on the League Council. In January, 1923, he 
was reflected president of the Senate, but re- 
signed shortly afterward to devote the remain- 
der of his life to the advocacy of the League 
idea. His particular interest was the control 
of the illicit drug traffic, and he was one of the 
signers of the International Opium Convention 
of 1925. His later writings were ha PoUtique 
de la PHvoyanoe Sooiale (1914), he Pacte de 
JO 19 et la Soci^U des Vations (1920), and he 
Traits de Versailles (1920). 

BOURGET, bdbr’zhft", Paui. (1862^ ): A 

French novelist and dritic (see Vol. III). His 
Mter Vorke include he DSmon de Bidi, a travel 


sketch (1914); he sens de la Mori (1915); 
ha^sarine (1917); NimSsis (1918); Anomalies, 
stories (1920); Laurence Alhane (1920); UScu- 
yere, stories (1921) ; 'Nouvelles pages de critique 
et de doctrine (2 vols. 1922) ; ha gidle (1923) ; 
Cceur pensif ne sait ou il va (1924); Gonflits 
intimes, short stories (1925) ; he danseur mon- 
dain (1926); Bos actes nous suivent (1927); 
he tapin, U Enfant de la morte (1928), and 
Quelques tSmoignages (1928). Consult Liter- 
ary Impressions, by Jules Lemaitre (1921), and 
IdSes et Portraits, by Louis Bertrand (1927). 

BOURILLON. Se'e Hamp, Pierre. 

BOURNE, b(55rn or b6m, The Most Rev. 
Francis ( 1861- ) . An English Roman Cath- 

olic cardinal. Archbishop of Westminster. He 
was born in Clapham and educated in England, 
Paris, and Louvain, being ordained as a priest 
in 1884. He was a curate in various English 
parishes, rector of the Southwark Diocesan Sem- 
inary (1889), and became domestic prelate to 
Pope Leo XIII in 1895. In the next year, he 
was titular Bisop of Epiphania and Coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Southwark, whom be succeeded in 
1897. In 1903 he became Archbishop of West- 
minster and in 1911, a cardinal. He received 
honorary degrees from Louvain and Oxford. 

BOURNE, Randolph (Siiximan) (1886- 
1918). An American author, born at Bloom- 
field, N. J., and graduated at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1913, where he obtained a traveling 
scholarship. He studied in London and Paris 
(1913-14). Essays which had appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly and other papers were col- 
lected in Youth and Life (1913). He was a well- 
known contributor to the leading American 
magazines ahd was a member of the staff of 
the Bew Republic at its inception in 1914; 
later, he wrote for The Seven Arts (1917) and 
the Dial, with which he was conne(k;ed at the 
time of his death. His point of view was radi- 
cal and always expressed with pointed style. 
His bitter opposition to the World War, due 
rather to a high valuation of personality and 
freedom than to doctrinaire pacifism, was the 
core of the posthumous Untimely Papers, edited 
by James Oppenheim. Of more general interest 
was the still later History of a. Literary Radical, 
compiled by Van Wyck Brooks, Bourne’s other 
volumes were The Gary Schools (1916) and 
Education and Living (1917). A somewhat 
sentimentalized picture of him is presented in 
Paul Rosenfeld’s Port of Neuo York, 

BOUTELLEAU. See Chabdonne, Jacques. 

BOUTROUX, bdb’trdb', Etienne finas 
Marie (1846-1921). A French philosopher 
(see Vol. Ill), who, during the World War, 
made many public addresses which combined pa- 
triotism with enlightened internationalism. 
These addresses, published in book or pamphlet 
form, include Certitude et VSritS (1015), Phil- 
osophy and War (1916), The Relation between 
Thought and Action (1918), and UAmSrique 
dans la Guerre Mondiale (1918). 

BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. See Veteri- 
nary Medicine. , * 

BOWDOIN, bc/d’H, COLLEGE. An institu- 
tion for men at Brunswick, Me., fouzided in 
1794. The student enrollment increased from 
394 in 1914 to 559 in the autumn of 1928 and 
the faculty membership, from 29 to 521 The li- 
brary was increased from 110,000. to • 146, OOQ 
volumes, and the productive endowmient from $2,- 
312,652 to $4,984,000, while the income in 1927- 
28 amounted to $250, QOO. In 1920 the college 
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offered new courses in philosophy, government, 
and the fine arts; hi 1921, discontinued the 
medical school, and in the same year reported 
a marked decrease in the number of students in 
the more humanistic studies, and an increase in 
the number of those specializing in chemistry 
and economics, A chaj)el organ was installed in 
1927 at a cost of $25,000 and a $50,000 gift 
was added to the endowment fund; in 1928, a 
swimming pool costing $150,000, and a Union 
building costing $200,000, were completed. 
President, Kenneth Charles Morton Sills, LL.D. 

BOWEhT, Yoek (1884- ). A British pi- 

anist and composer, born in London. As early 
as the age of eight, he played a concerto in 
public. In 1898 he won a scholarship at the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he remained five 
years, studying piano with Tobias Matthay and 
composition with B. Haynes and F. Corder. He 
is one of the foremost of English pianists and, 
as a composer, he is at his best when writing 
for his own instrument. His compositions in- 
clude two symphonies; two symphonic poems, 
Eventide and The Lament of Tasso; three i)iano 
concertos; a violin concerto; a viola concerto; 
a rhapsody for ’cello and orchestra; a string 
quartet; a string quartet for four violas; a 'cello 
sonata; two sonatas and a suite for viola and 
piano; five suites, a polonaise, and many smaller 
pieces for piano. 

BOWEB, FttEDERiCK Orpen (1855- ). An 

English botanist (see VoL, HI). Ho was made 
professor emeritus of the University of Glasgow 
in 1925, having taught there since 1885. The 
honorary D,Sc, degree was conferred upon him by 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Sydney universities and 
the LL.D. degree by Aberdeen and by Glasgow. 
He was awarded the Royal Gold Modal, the Lin- 
na^an Gold Medal, and the Neill Prize of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. A fellow of the 
Royal Society, he served three terms as presi- 
dent of the botanical section of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
1929 he was elected a foreign associate of the 
National Academy of Sciences (American), TJis 
later works include: Botany of the Living Plant 
(1919, 2d ed., 1923); The Perns (vol. i, 1023; 
vol. ii, 1926; vol ijii, 1928) ; and Plants and Man 
(1925). 

BOWEBS, Olattde Gernade (1878- ). 

An American editor and author, born in Hamil- 
ton County, Ind., and educated in the public 
schools and by private tutors. He was an edi- 
torial writer for the Indianapolis Sentinel and 
Terre Haute Jfiiar (1901-08) and editor of the 
Fort Wayne JowmahOazette (1917-23), Since 
1923 he has been an editorial writer for the New 
York World. He was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of 1908 and secre- 
tary to U. S. Senator John W. Kern in 1911-17. 
In 1918 he was chairman of the platform 
committee of the Indiana Democratic Convention 
and in 1920 delivered the '^keynote S])eech” at 
the State convention. At tlic National Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1028, he was temporary 
<d)ainuan and made the opening speech. He is 
the author of Irish Orators (1910); Life of 
John Worth Kem (1918) ; The Party Battles of 
the Jackson Period (1922) ; Jefferson and UamiU 
ton ( 1925) ; and The Tragic Era (1929). 

BOWIE, WirxiAM (1872- ). An Ameri- 

can engineer, born at Annapolis Junction, Hd., 
and educated at St. John’s College, Trinity, and 
Lehigh, in 1895 he entered the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, serving at first in 


the field, both in the United States and its 
colonial possessions, but in 1909 he became chief 
of the division of geodesy. During the World 
War, he served in the Corj)s of Engineers with 
the rank of major. He has represented the 
United States at various international geodetic 
conferences and congresses an<l was chairman 
of the Board of Surveys and Maps of the Fed- 
eral Government, 192^24. Since 1022 he has 
been a special lecturer at Lehigh University. 
His scientific researches have had to do with 
the theory of isostasy and its applications to 
dynamic and structural geology. Ho is the 
author of Isostasy (1927). 

BOWLES, Francis Tiffany (1858-1927). 
An American naval constructor (see Vol. III). 
In 1917 he became manager of the division of 
construction and, later, assistant general mana- 
ger of the United States Shipping Board of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, at Washington, 
D. C., serving until 1019. He was interested 
in the development of the Cape Cod Canal. He 
was a member of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects of London, and a past president of tlie 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers of the United States. 

BOWLET, Albert Jesse (1875- ). An 

American army officer, born in Westminister, 
Calif. He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1897 and served in the 
Spanish-Ainerican War and in the Philippines. 
From 1901 to 1905, he was a profess(»r in the 
United States Military Academy. He served 
again in the Philippines in 1910-11 and in the 
latter year was ap5)ointcd military attaches to 
China. From 1915 to 1917, he did duty on the 
Mexican border. In the latter year he organized 
the 17th Field Artillery, and commanding it in 
France, participated in nearly all the important 
actions in which the American Army took part. 
In 1918 he was appointed commander of the 2d 
Field Artillery Brigade, 2d Division, and in the 
same year became Chief of Artillery, 6th Corps. 
From 1910 to 1920, he was on duty at the (»en- 
cral Staff College. He was a member of the 
General Staff Corps, 1920-21; appointed com- 
mander at Fort Bragg, N. 0., in 1021. lie was 
promoted to be brigadier general in the National 
Army in 1918 and in the Ucgular Army in 1921. 

BOWLEY, Arthur Lyon (186J- ). An 

English economist and professor of statistics at 
the University of London. He attended Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and while assistant master 
at St. John’s School, Leathcrhead (1893-99), 
was Newmarch lecturer at University College, 
London (1807-98), a position which he assumed 
again during 1027-28. He was lecturer at the 
London School of Economics and Political 
Science after 1895. From 1900 until 1019, he 
taught matheniatics and economics at University 
College^ Reading, being appointed to the ‘Uni- 
versity of London in 191.5. He contributed to 
scientific periodicals, and wrote Engtand*s 
Foreign Trade in the li)th (Jentnry (1893, 3d 
ed., 1922) ; ^yages in the United Kingdom in the 
I9th Century (1900) ; Elements of Statisties 
(1001, 4th ed. 1920); National Progress in 
Wealth and Trade (1004); An Memoniary 
Manual of Stalistm (1910, 3d ed., 1920); A 
General Course of Pure Mathematics (1013); 
Measurement of Social Phenomena (1015) ; War 
and Bwiemal Trade (1915) ; The Division of the 
Product of Industry (1910); Change in Die- 
iribuUon of Income (1920); Official Statistics 
(1921) ; The Course of Prkes <md Wages during 
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the War (1921) ; The Mathematical Groundworh 
of Economics (1924). Bowley also collaborated 
in Livelihood and Poverty (1915); The Third 
Winter of Unemployment (1922); Has Poverty 
Diminished? (1925) ; Is Unemployment Inevi- 
tablet (1926) 5 and National Income in 

BOWMAN; Isaiah (1878- ). An Amer- 

ican geographer (see Vol. III). In 1915 he be- 
came director of the American Geographical 
Society of New York, and later (1917) received 
the Bonaparte-Wyse gold medal of the Geograph- 
ic Society of Paris, for his explorations and pub- 
lications of South America. In 1918-19 he was 
chief territorial specialist of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace and became a mem- 
ber of the geographic committee of the National 
Research Council in 1920. He is the author of 
South America (1915) ; The Andes of Southern 
Peru (191C) ; The New World — Problems in 
Political Geography (1921); Desert Trails of 
Atacama (1923); An AmeHcan Boundary JDis- 
putc (1923); The Mohammedan World (1924); 
and The Pioneer Fringe ( 1927 ) . 

BOXING. The retirement of Gene Tunney 
as undefeated heavyweight champion of the 
world in 1928 left professional boxing in a 
somewhat chaotic state. Jack Dempsey, whom 
Tunney defeated twice (Philadelphia, 1926, and 
Chicago, 1927) has resisted all appeals that 
he attempt to regain the championship, leav- 
ing a group of rather unsatisfactory candi- 
dates for supremacy. Among the more prom- 
inent aspirants for the heavyweight title in 
1029 are Max Schmeling of Germany, Paolino 
Uzcudun of Spain, and Jack Sharkey of the 
United States. Tommy Loughran, holder of the 
light heavyweight championship, also was con- 
sidered a possibility. The financial setback 
which characterized Tunney ’s final battle against 
Tom Heeney of New Zealand at the Yankee 
Stadium in New York City, July 26, 1928, made 
the boxing promoters wary of offering the big 
purses that heavyweight fighters demand. The 
Tunney-Heeney bout attracted only 43,191 per- 
sons and produced but $691,014 in gross receipts, 
whereas back in 1921 the Dempsey-Carpentier 
struggle at Jersey City 4rew more than 80,000 
spectators who paid $1,626,580 for admissions. 

In the lighter weight boxing classes, Mickey 
Walker holds the middleweight laurels, Joe 
Dundee rules the welterweights, and Sammy Man- 
dell clings to his lightweight honors. Much 
dissatisfaction prevails in these ranks due to 
the failure of the champions to defend their 
titles against their stronger rivals. 

Conditions are much more satisfactory in the 
amateur boxing world where tournaments with 
hundreds of competitors are conducted on a high 
sportsmanlike plane. In the larger cities, these 
amateur shows draw crowds often larger than 
the professional affairs and afford much keener 
and more entertaining exhibitions. 

Boxing in colleges is steadily gaining in 
popularity, with the Eastern Intercpllegiate, 
Western Conference, and Coast Conference con- 
ducting impressive annual tourneys. 

BOYD, Ernest (1887- ^ ). An American 

critic and journalist, born in Ireland. He was 
educated in France, Germany, and Switzerland 
for the British Consular Service, which he en- 
tered in 1913. He soon after came to the 
United States, where his efforts in familiariz- 
ing Americans with mod,ern movements in Irish 
and European literature gstve him at once a 
place of prominence among' the younger critics. 


His writings in the American Mercury and the 
Bookman on American literary types and his 
causeries, first in the New York Evening Post 
and then in the New York Tribune, on Conti- 
nental literary tendencies, were welcome con- 
tributions in the work of building up American 
critical standards. His writings include Ire- 
land's Literary Renaissance, The Contemporary 
Drama of Ireland, Appreciations and Deprecia- 
tions, Portraits — Real and Imaginary (1924); 
Studies in Ten Literatures (1925) ; E. L. Menck- 
en (1925); (luy de Maupassant — a Biographi- 
cal Study (1926) ; Literary Blasphemies ( 1927) ; 
Studies in Nine Literatures (1928) ; and FoZ- 
taire (19 28 ) . 

' BOYD, James Oscar (1874- ). An 

American theologian, born at Rahway, N. J., 
and educated at New York University, the Uni- 
versity of Erlangen, and Princeton. From 1907 
to 1915, he was assistant professor of Oriental 
and Old Testament Literature in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and from then until 1921, 
pastor of the Presb;^erian Church of the Re- 
deemer in Paterson, N. J. In 1921 he was named 
secretary for the Levant for the American Bible 
Society. His works include Eeekiel and the 
Modem Dating of the Pentateuch (1908) and 
Bin and Grace in the Koran (1912). He edited 
the Octateuch in Ethiopio (1909) and A Brief 
Bible History (1922). 

BOYIiE, Hugh Charles (1873- ). Ro- 

man Catholic Bishop of Pittsburgh, born at 
Johnstown, Pa., and educated at Saint Vincent’s, 
Beatty, Pa, He was ordained to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in 1808, and acted as assist- 
ant in Saint Aloysius’ Church, Wilmerding, Pa., 
and later in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh. 
From 1916 to 1921, he was pastor of Saint Mary 
Magdalene’s Church, Homestead, Pa. In the 
latter year, he was consecrated Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. 

BOYLE, John J. (1851-1917). An Ameri- 
can sculptor, born in New York City and edu- 
cated at the Pennsylvania Academy of Pine Arts 
in Philadelphia and at the £cole dcs Beaux Arts, 
Paris. He was particularly successful as a 
sculptor of Indian figures and is chiefly known 
for his group portraits of them. ''The Stone 
Age in North America,” one of his best works, 
is in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia. Two other 
groups by Boyle are "The Alarm,” exhibited in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, and "The Savage Age” 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
His work also included the seated "Franklin” 
in Philadelphia and the figures "Bacon” and 
"Plato” in the Congressional Library at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

BOYLESVE, bw'alav, ReniS Marie Auguste 
(1867-1926). The pseudonym’ of Ren4 Tardi- 
veau, a French author born at La Haye-Des- 
cartes and educated at Poitiers, Tours, and the 
University of Paris, who turned to novel writing 
as his profession. He was received in the 
French Academy in 1910. That he was a care- 
ful observer of provincial life was shown in La 
Becqu^e, one of his best novels (1901). His 
work had striking diversity, being realistic, 
poetical, ironic, humorous, tragic. His writings 
include Le m€deoin des dames de Nians (1896), 
Sainte-Marie-des-Fleurs ( 1897 ) ; Le Parfum des 
lies Borromies (1808); Mademoiselle Oloque 
(1899), UEnfant d la balustrade {l^i) ; he hel 
Avenir (1005) ; Mon Amour (1908) ; Le meUleur 
Ami (1909) ; La Jeune Fille bien elev4e (1012) ; 
Madeleine jeune Femme (1913) ; Tu nfes plus 
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rien (1917); Nymphes dansants avec des saty- 
res, short stories (1920) ; Le dangereuao jeune 
hommc (1021); Mise (1921); and Le Oarrosse 
aunt deux lemrds verts (1922). 

BOYNTOlsr, Henry Walcott (1869- ). 

An American author (see Vol. Ill), He was 
appointed a member of the Bookman staff in 
1915, and from 1919 to 1021 was on the staff 
of the Review. In 1921 he identified himself 
with the Independent and the Weekly Review. 
He published an edition of Carlyle’s Essay on 
Bums (1922) ; of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King 
(1923) ; and of Longfellow’s Talcs of a Wayside 
Inn (1925). 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA. A move- 
ment for character building and citizenship 
training in boys through a programme of work 
and play; organized in February, 1010, and in- 
corporated by Act of Congress in June, 1918. 
The number of scouts and leaders increased 
from about 311,500 in 1010 to 848,559 in 
1929. Special, emphasis is laid on outdoor ac- 
tivities, such as camping and hiking, and over 
200,000 boys camped for at least a week during 
1020. Successive ranks of meunbership may be 
attained by proving ellicieney in a variety of pur- 
suits, ineludiiig dairying, plumbing, pioneering, 
physical development, astronomy, music, and 
ehemisii-y. Boys may become Star, Life, or 
Eagle Scouts by accumulating a certain number 
of JVlerit badges. Sea scouting has been added 
to the prograiiiine in order to teach seamanship 
and water activities. The Boy Scouts cooperate 
with the Forestry Department in fighting and 
preventing forest fires, and in conserving wild 
life, and trees and plants. They also work with 
other organizations, and aid in various local 
campaigns, having been particularly active dur- 
ing the World War. The governing body, the 
National Council, controls 12 scout districts, 
which in 1929 were themselves sub-divided into 
about 650 local councils, which altogether con- 
ducted »33,285 training courses for scout leaders. 
The troops are usually organized in connection 
with churches or schools; each comprises from 
8 to 32 boys, and one scout master appointed 
by tlie National Council; patrols are composed 
of eight boys, or fewer. Boys living b(»yond‘ 
reach of the regular organization may join tlie 
movement as Lone Scouts. (See Lone Scouts 
oir America). 

In recent years, Scouts have been made a part 
of important exploring expeditions. Every four 
years since 1920, Scouts from all parts of the 
world have held a Jamboree. The first meeting 
took place in Englaxid, and was attended by 360 
members of the organization; the second was 
lield at Copenhagen; and in 1929 50,000 boys, 
representing 67 nations, camped together for two 
weeks at Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, England. 
Scout magazines are Boy^a JAfOt and, for the 
leaders, Bcouting. Headquarters are at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N, Y. 

BRADFORD. An important manufacturing 
city and centre of the woolen and worsted trade 
of England. Tlio population at the census of 
1921 was 285,961; in 1927 it was estimated to 
bo 203,200. The municipal area is 22,879 acres 
(about 30 square miles). The city is connected 
with the Mersey on the west a,nd with the 
Humber on the cast by canals and is an impor- 
tant railroad centre. The principal textile in- 
■ dustries ore worsteds, woolens, silks, and cot- 
tons; tliere are also important engineering and 
iron works and quarries of freestone. The corpo- 


ration has erected 156 workmen’s dwellings and 
seven blocks of tenement dwellings under the 
Housing Act, apart from work on 6054 houses 
under post-war housing schemes. A storage res- 
ervoir of 2,200,000,000 gallons capacity has been 
constructed on the upper reaches of the River 
Nidd immediately below Angram Reservoir. The 
total length of the newly -built Scar House Dam 
is over GOO yards with a width at the bottom 
of 140 feet and at the top of 11 feet. Bradford 
became an episcopal city in 1920, the cathedral 
of the diocese being St. Peter’s (formerly the 
parish church) which was built in the fifteenth 
century and which is being enlarged. 

BRADFORD, Gamalibt. (1803- ). An 

American author (see Vol. III). He has writ- 
ten Confederate Portraits (1914); Union Por- 
traits (1916); Portraits of Women (1010); A 
Katuralist of Souls (1017) ; Portraits of Amer- 
ican Women (1910); A Prophet of doy, poem 
(1920) ; Shadow Verses, poems; Amerwan Por- 
traits, 187O-1000 (1921); Damaged Souls 

(1023); The Love of Samuel Pepys (1924); 
Bare Souls (1924); Wives (1925); Darwin 
(1026) ; D. L. Moody — .1 Worker in Souls 
(1927); and Life and 1: an Autobiography of 
Ilumanity (1028). Mr. Bradford in a master 
of the “psychograph” as a method of literary 
portraiture. 

BRAD’LEY, Francis Herbert (1846-1024). 
A British philoso])hcr, born at Olasbury and 
educated at Oxford in the late 1860*8, just when 
the idealistic reaction had set in against the 
materialistic empiricism of Mill and Spencer. 
Mr. Bradley identified himself with the Oxford 
school of Neo-IIegeliaim. He developed a phil- 
osophy of monistic absolutism and for more than 
40 years he served as a rallying centre for those 
who sought in philosphv something more than 
an echoing of the scientific commonplaces of the 
day. 

An invalid for the greater part of his life, 
Mr. Bradley has published his few works in 
the spells between “intervals of compulsory 
idleness.” Presuppositions of Critical History 
(1874) and Ethical Studies (1876) exhibit the 
earlier Bradley, whose idealism is not com- 
pletely emancipated from a certain empiricism. 
The Principles of Logic (1883) was an epoch- 
making work which was reprinted with a com- 
mentary and terminal essays in 1922. With 
out doubt Bradley’s greatest book is A ppearanee 
and Reality (1893; 2d cd., rev., 1902). Its 
thesis involved the fusion of science and religion, 
and it was calculated therefore to shock the 
advocates both of modern science and traditional 
religion. Nevertheless, the work of Mr. Brad- 
ley stood up under the attacks of the Anglo- 
American pragmatists, and after 30 years its 
influence was distinctly visible in the realistic 
system of Prof. Samuel Alexander. 

The Essays w Truth and Reality (1924) con- 
stituted a somewhat unsuccessful effort to ex- 
tend the criterion of the degrees of truth to the 
world of scientific fact and prediction. 

BRADLEY, Harold CoRN«i4t;s (1878- ). 

An American chemist, born at Oakland, Calif, 
and educated at the universities of California 
and Yale, where he was instructor of physiolog- 
ical chemistry in 1004-06 in the medical scho(». 
In 1906 he was called to Wisconsin, where in 
1919 he attained full profcesional ranfe. In 
191,0 he became research director of the Woods 
Bole l^rine Biological Laboratom His orig- 
inal investigaijons have had U> oo with su^ 
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subjects as the physiological chemistry of the 
mollusks and the presence of various metals, 
such as copper and zinc, in marine mollnsca, 
and manganese in fresh- water mussels. He has 
also studied the chemistry of the human pan- 
creatic juice and the specific nature of hemo- 
globins. 

BRADY, Alice (1892- ). An American 

actress and singer, daughter of William A. Brady 
(q.v.). She graduated from the Boston Con- 
servatory of Slusic, where she was a pupil of 
Theodora Irvine, and made her professional d6- 
but under an assumed name in The Balkan 
Princess in 1911. Later, she sang in Gilbert and 
Sullivan productions. She played Meg in Little 
Women with much success and appeared with 
John Barrymore in A Thief ^ for a 'Night. During 
1914 her best parts were in Bylvia Runs Away 
and What is Love? She began to act for the 
motion pictures as well as the legitimate stage 
in 1914 and has appeared in many pictures. 
Her legitimate successes after 1918 include her 
playing in Forever After ^ in Anna Ascends 
(1920), Drifting f and Zander the Chreat (1923). 
She was in such film xjroductions as The Fear 
Market and Sinners. 

BRADY, William A. (1863- ). An 

American theatrical manager, born at San 
Francisco. In 1896 he took over the manage- 
ment of the Manhattan Theatre and in 1911 
built and opened the Playhouse with Sauce 
for the Goose. The most notable productions 
under his management were Pretty Peggy^ Foxy 
Grandpa^ the Pit, The Law and the if aw. Baby 
Mine, The Boss, Bunty Pulls the Strings, Clothes, 
and The Man and the Hour. He has presented 
Grace George (Mrs. Brady), Robert Mantell, 
Holbrook Blinn, Cyril Scott, and others. He 
w'as president of the National Motion Pictures 
Industry, .1916-20. In 1917 he was appointed 
by President Wilson chairman of a commission 
to organize the motion picture industry to co- 
operate with the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. 

BRAGA, brfi'gA, Theophilo (1843-1924). A 
Portuguese philologist and President of Portugal 
(see VOL. Ill), He edited and wrote the pref- 
ace of Portugal: an Anthology by George Young 
(1916). 

BRAGDON, Claude (1866- ). An Amer- 

ican architect, bom at Oberlin, Ohio, who has 
written many books and essays on architectural 
subjects and was interested in the theatre. He 
produced Hamlet, Maebeth, and Cyrano de 
Bergerac for Walter Hampden. His recent 
books include A Primer of Higher Space {The 
Fourth Dimension) ; Projectile Ornament: 
Fowr-Ditnensional Vistas (1916); Architecture 
and Democracy (191B) ; Oracle (1921) ^ Old 
Lamps for^Neie (1926), etc. ^ 

< BRAGGy ■ Sib William (HEwot) • (1862- 
)* A Btitish physicist, ‘ educated at Cam- 
bridge* In Australia sfrom 1886-^1908' he ' was 
professor of physics in 'the ’University of Ade- 
laide. He moved to England on his appoint- 
ment as Cavendish' professor of physics at the 
University of Leeds, 1909-15. .Jointly with his 
son, William Lawrence Bragg' (q:v.)i he received 
the Barnard Gold Medal of Columbia Univer- 
sity* (1914), arid the Nobel Prize in physits for 
1916. Both shared in other honors for fheir 
pioneer -work in the study of crystal struwurs 
by rOntgen rays. FrUm 1916 to 1923, he h^d tbe 
chait ‘cS physics in the University Of - London. 
Ha the Royal l^titution of 


Great Britain and after 1923 he was Fullerian 
Professor of chemistry there, and director of the 
Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory. In 1928 
he was elected President of the British Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science. His chief 
writings are Studies in Radioactivity (1912) 
and X-rays and Crystal Structure (1915) writ- 
ten in conjunction with his son. Concerning the 
Nature of Things, Old Trades and New Knowl- 
edge, and Craftsmanship and Science (1928). 
He was knighted in 1920. He has received 
honorary degrees from leading British and 
American universities. 

BRAGG, William Lawrence (1890- ). 

A British physicist, son of Sir William Henry 
Bragg (see above) born in Adelaide, Australia, 
and educated at Cambridge. He was lecturer on 
natural sciences at Cambridge, 1914-19, but re- 
signed to become professor of physics at the Vic- 
toria University, Manchester, in 1919. He was 
associated with his father in the authorship of 
X-Rays and Crystal Structure (1915), and 
shared the Nobel Prize for physics with him in the 
same year. During the V'^orld War, while with 
the British Army as technical adviser on sound 
ranging, he invented an electric theromometric 
device which enabled the exact position of the 
enemy artillery to be determined. 

BRAILSFORD, Henbv Noel (1873- ). A 

British author and journalist, born at Mirfield, 
Yorkshire, England. He was educated at Glas- 
gow University and taught there for a time; 
later he wrote for the Manchester Guardian and 
other newspapers. In 1897 he volunteered for 
service with the Greek Foreign Legion. He was 
relief agent in Macedonia (1903) and a member 
of the Carnegie International Commission in the 
Balkans (1913). He edited The New Leader, 
the British Socialist organ (1922-26), and pub- 
lished The Broom of the 'War-God, a novel, 
(IB9B) •, Macedonia (1906); Shelley, Godwin, 
and Their Circle (1913) ; The War of Steel and 
Gold (1914); A League of Nations (1917); 
Across the Blockade (1919) ; After the Peace 
(1920) ; The Russian Workers^ Republio 
(1921) ; Socialism for To-day (1925) ; How the 
Soviets Work (1927), and Olives of Endless 
Age (1927). 

BRAINARD, David Leqoe (1856- •). 

American explorer and army officer (see Vol. 
III. In 1917 he became brigadier general of 
the National Army, and the following year 
brigadier general of the United States Army. 
He was retired in 1918. In 1926 he was awarded 
the Cullom Medal by the American Geograph- 
ical Society for Arctic explorations. 

BRAISTED, William Clabenoe (1864- ). 

An American naval surgeon, born at Toledo, 
Ohio, and educated at Michigan and Columbia 
universities. He served as surgeon-general dur- 
ing 1914-20 and was retired in the latter year 
with the rank of rear admiral. In 1921 he be- 
came president of the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science. He was medical repre- 
sentative of the United States Navy Department 
during the Russo-Japanese War and fleet sur- 
geon of the Atlantic Squadron during 1912-14. 
He received decorations from- Japan and Vene-' 
zfuela and the Distinguished Service Medal from 
'the tJisited, States government. ' In 1912--I3 he 
was, 'president 'of the Association -of Military 
Surgeons'and in 1919-20- president of the Ameri- 
can M^ical Association. 

(1879- >; An 

AMiBiicm , bom in 
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Lac Qui Parle County, Minn. He graduated 
from the University of Minnesota in 1902 and 
in the year following was assistant curator of 
botany at the Field Museum of Chicago. From 
1903 to 1019, he was in the service of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, in charge of 
investigation of grasses and cotton. He was 
chief of the Bureau of Markets from 1913 to 
1919 and in the latter year became vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the American Fruit 
Growers, Inc. He was specialist in marketing 
for the U, S. Department of Agriculture, 1022- 
25. Since 1925 he has been executive secretary 
of the National Fertilizer Association. Ho served 
on several important commissions during the 
World War, besides being a member of the wool 
section of the War Industries Board. 

BBAEDBGEE, Frank Bosworth (1804- 
1924). An American Senator (see VoL. III). 
He was reSIected to the United States Senate in 
1914 and again in 1920. 

BBAHDEIS, Louls Dembitz (1850- ). 

An American jurist (see Vol. Ill) and Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Prior to his elevation to the Federal 
bencli, Mr. Braiidcis was proniiueut as a lawyer 
and reformer and took an active part in the 
Zionist movement. He was nominated for asso- 
ciate justice of the U. S, Supreme Court in 
January, 1916; his confirmation by the Senate 
was vigorously oj)poscd, but after committee 
hearings and full discussion, tlie roqxilHite num-' 
ber of votes was cast in his favor. He took his 
seat on June 5, 1910. He is the author of Other 
People's Money f and JIow the Bankers Use It 
(1914) and Business — A Profession (1014), be- 
sides articles on trusts, railroads, and Zionism. 

BBAN-DEHBTTBG, Erioix (1868- ). A 

German author, born in Strahsund, He studied 
law, then history, at the universities of Leipzig, 
Berlin, Cbttinffcn, and Heidelberg, and became 
professor at IjiMi>zig. From 1919 to 1920, he was 
rector of the Leipzig University. He is the 
author of KDniy Higismund und KurfUrst Fried- 
.rich I von lirandentnirg (1891 ) ; Die Uefangen- 
nahme Jlcinriohs von Braunschweig duroh don 
iHehmalkaldenlmid (1894); Herzog Heinrich von 
Sachsen und die JfcligiOscn Partcicn im Itciohe 
(1890), Marlin lathers Auffassuvg vom Slaate 
und der (JesellHohaft (1900); Die Parlmncnia- 
risehe Ohstruhtion (1904); Konig P'riednch 
Wilhelms IV Brief weehscl mit Ludolf damp- 
hausen^ tSf/ti-Sl (1-905) ; Die Fnlslvhung des 
Wcltslaaicnsyslcms (1907); Dcr MiUrill dcr 
SUdslaalcn in den Norddcutschcn Bund (1910) ; 
Die Deutsche devolution von WtS (1911); 
DoiUsflhe Kriegszicle (1017) ; Marlin Dulhur als 
Vorkdmpfcr Doulsehen Ooisles (1917); Wie 
Ocslalten Wi/r Unsere HeieUsverfassung (1019); 
and Die Naturalisliseho OescJviohlsauffassung: 

I hr Wesen und Ihre Wandlungen (1920). TIis 
latest works are Von Bismareh »um Woltkrieg 
(1924); and Die Ursachen dee Wellhriegs 
(1925). 

BBAHDEHBTTBG, Hans (1885- ). A 

Oorjtian author and playwright, born in Bar- 
men. Ho has written verse and fiction and is a 
student of modern drama and the dance. His 
books include, in poetry, In Jugend und Sonne 
(1904), JCinsamkeitm (1900), Oesang dher den 
Saaten (1912), Italienimhe lUegien (1914)^ 
Die Ftwigen Htimmen (1921) ; the novelis, Erich 
WestenkoU (1890), dhloe,, Oder die lAebenden 
(1909), Das Zimmer dor Jugend, (1920) ; a vol- 
ume of sketches, Der Modems Tame, and, Dae 


Theater wnd das Neue Deutschland (1919), 
His latest works are Joseph Eichendorff, sein 
Lehen und Wirken (1922), Der Sieg dcs Opfers, 
iragisches Wort-und Tanzspiel (1022), Oraf 
Qlcichen, a tragedy (1923), Legende dcs heiligen 
Rochus (1023), Friedrich flOlderlin's Lehen und 
Werk (1924), Pankraa der Jlirtenbub, Idyll 
(1925), Sommer, sonnets (1925), Vom schaffen- 
den Lehen, essays ( 1925 ) , Frauenroman { 1 926 ) , 
Das neue Theater (1920), and an edition of pre- 
Goethe lyricists. 

BBAI7DES, bran'dSs, Georo (Morris Cohen) 
(1842-1027). A Danish critic (see Vol. Ill) 
of world-wide reputation. Ilis later works in- 
clude The World at War; Der Trag&die zweiter 
Teih a criticism of the Versailles Treaty by a 
neutral (1919); Wolfgang Goethe, 2 vols., 
translated by Allen W. Porterfield (1924), the 
assembling of many years* notes which outline 
the development of the famous Geriuuu “from 
cell up**; Julius Caesar (2 vols.) ; The Jesus 
Myth (1925); Hollas (1925); and Petrus 
(1926). 

BBAHGWYH, Frank (1867- ). A Brit- 

ish painter and etcher (see Vol, III). His 
eight superb mural paintings for the Court of 
the Ages at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 
San Francisco (1915) were masterpieces of 
color and composition. He also did the mural 
decoration of the Missouri State Capitol. He 
wrote Belgium (101(>). 

BBANSOET, Edwin Bayer (1877- ). An 

American geologist, born at Belleville, Kan., 
and educated at the University of Kansas. In 
1905 he became an instructor in geology at 
Oborlin and four years later was advanced to 
full professorship. He went to the University 
of Missouri as professor and head of the geolog- 
ical department in 1910. He devoted much at- 
tention to Devonian, Mississippian, and Penn- 
sylvanian stratigraphy, as well as to the geology 
of Missouri, and is an accepted authority on 
palapozoic fishes and Triassic amphibians. 

BBANTING, Hjalmab (1860-1925). A 
Swedish statesman who first studied astronomy, 
devoting himself for a time to scientific work in 
the observatory of Stockholm. By his control 
of the weekly journal, Socialdcmokratcn (1886- 
1917), ho spread his social doctrines, and for 
his articles in that publication he was impris- 
oned in 3888. He then entered politics, fouiKled 
and led the Social Democratic Party in Sweden 
(1889), and in 1896 was a member of the Second 
Chamber of the Biksdag. By his oratorical abil- 
ity and as a leader of an increasingly powerful 
party, Branting rose to a position of national 
jnfiuence. In 1917-18 he was Finance Minister 
of the Eden government, also in 1920 (March- 
October), 1922, and October 1924 to Jantmry 
1025. When ill health forced his resignation, 
he was Prime Minister. He was active in the 
Second International and in 1020 introduced 
the question which terminated in a solid major- 
ity vote disapproving the Bolshevists and their 
regime, lie was interested in many inter- 
national labor ptherings, represented Sweden 
at several meetings of the League of Nations, 
whore he was a member of the sixth commission to 
settle quiwtions of disarmament, and favored the 
Geneva l^rotocol, in the preparation of which ho 
assisted. In 1921 the Nobel Peace Prize was di- 
vided between him and M. I-arge, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau at Gen- 
eva. Besides political brochures, he wrote Sooi- 
aldemoknatiens 4rhmdrade (2 vols., 1903*4)6) « 
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BBAXTIT, HESCiraiCH (1854-1927). A Ger- 
man Social Democratic politician and writer on 
social questions. He edited the , important so- 
cialist publications, IVewe Zeit, Archiv fiir 80 - 
«iale Cfesetzgehung und Verwaltung, Die Neue 
Gesellschaft, and Annalen fur SozialpoUtik und 
Oesetsigehung, He was Minister for Agriculture 
in the Prussian government under the presi- 
dency of Hirseh (1919). His wife was the 
daughter of General von Kretehman, an East 
Prussian Junker. See Bkaun, Lily. 

BBAXTIT, Lily (1863—1916). A German 
writer, a feminist and socialist, who kept aloof 
from party activities. She was horn in Halber- 
stadt. Her grandmother was Jenny von Gus- 
tedt, an illegitimate daughter of Jerome Bona- 
parte and a prominent figure in old Weimar. 
Her father was General von Kretschmann, who.se 
Kriegshriefe, ISlO-Hly she edited. She married 
Prof. Georg von Gizycki, a leader in the Ethical 
Culture movement of Germany, and after his 
death, Dr. Heinrich Braun (See Braun, Hein- 
BTcn). Among her works are Die Frauen- 
frage (1901) ; 7m Schatten der Tiianen, a novel 
based on the life of Jenny von Gustedt (1908) ; 
Memoiren einer Sozialistin, two volumes of auto- 
biography (1909-11) ; Die Lieheslriefe der Mar- 
quise (1912) ; Mutter Maria^ a tragedy (1913); 
Lehenesuoher, a novel (1914); and Die Frauen 
und der Krieg (1915). 

BBATJN', Otto (1897-1918). A German 
writer whose^ one posthumous volume gave him 
a place in literature. He was the son of Dr. 
Heinrich Braun and Lily Braun (q.v.) and re- 
ceived his education mainly from private tu- 
tors. Although only 16 at the outbreak of the 
World War, he enlisted and served first on the 
Eastern, then on the Western front, where he fell 
in April, 1918, The diary, begun at the age of 
10 and containing letters and poems, among 
them Eros and Psyche, and five scenes on mo- 
tives from Apuleius, was published by a friend 
of his mother, Julie von vogelstein, under the 
title Alts den N achgelassenen SchHften ernes 
Friihvollendeten (1920), and appeared in an 
English translation as The Diary of Otto Braun 
(1924). 

BBAHHEELS, WAlteb (1882- ). A 

German composer, born at Frankfort, where he 
studied with I, Kwast and then with Leschetizky 
and Navratil in Vienna. After further study 
with L. Thuillc in Munich, he settled there in 
1903, devoting himself entirely to coin|)oai- 
tion. His works show decidedly futuristic 
tendencies. He wrote the operas Prinzessin 
Bramhilla (Stuttgart, 1909), TJhlenapiegel 
(1913), Die Vbgel (Munich, 1920); Dbn Oil 
von den griinen Ho$en (Munich, 1924) ; and 'Der 
Wdrwolf; Ariels Gesang and. Serenade, for small 
orchestra; Phantasfische Erscheinung eines 
Themas von F. Berlioz, for full orchestra; Don 
Juan, variations for orchestra on two themes 
from Mozart's opera: Te Deum, for chorus and 
orchestra; Orosse Jfesse, for soli, chorus, arid 
orchestra ; Revelation, for tenor solo, chorus, and 
orchestra. He also composed songs for baritone 
and orchestra ; a piano concerto, and piano pieces 
and so ngs. 

BBAWLE?^ Benjamin (Griffith) (1882- 
). An American clerg:^an and authori, 
born at Columbia, S. C., and educated at the At- 
lanta Baptist College, the University of Chicago,' 
and Harvard University. He taught English in 
the Atlanta B^tist College (Morehouse Col- 
lege) arid iri Howard University (1902-20). 


In 1921 he became pastor of the Messiah Baptist 
Church of Brockton, Mass. Since 1923 he has 
been professor of English at Shaw University, 
Baleigh, N. C. Among his publications are A 
Short History of the American Eegro (1913; 
rev. ed., 1919); The Negro in Literature and 
Art (1918) ; Women of Achievement (1019) ; A 
Social History of the American Negro (1921) ; 
A Short History of the English Drama (1921) ; 
A Nete Survey of English Literature (1925) ; and 
Early Effort for Industrial Education, a bro- 
chure (1923). 

BBAY, Frank Chapin (1866- ). An 

j^eriean editor (see Vol. III). He was asso- 
ciate editor of Current Opinion from 1914 to 
1916. In 1919 he was editorial secretary of the 
World's Court League and editor of the League 
of Nations Magazine, and became in the next 
year a member of the editorial staff of the Liter- 
ary Digest. 

BBAY, William Crowell (1879- ). An 

American chemist, horn at Wingham, Ont. He 
was graduated in 1902 at Toronto and then 
studied chemistry at Leipzig. He became a re- 
search associate in physical chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in 
1910 was made an assistant professor. In 1912 
he was called to California, where in 1918 he 
became full professor of chemistry. During the 
World War, he served with the Chemical War- 
fpe Service in Washington (1918) and as asso- 
ciate director (1910) of the fixed nitrogen re- 
search laboratory. His original investigations 
have had to do with qualitative analysis, ioni- 
zation, and the halogens, on which subjects he 
has published papers in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society. 

BBAZIL. The largest country on the conti- 
nent of South America, with an area of 3,285,- 
318 square miles and a population (census of 
1920) of 30,633,005. This was a gain of 13,317,- 
049 over the last official census year (1900), or 
an average annual increase of 3.84 per cent 
The average annual increase for the period 1 890- 
1900 had been 2.12 per cent. The density of 
population increased from 5.2 in 1900 to 9.3 in 
1920. The estimated population in 1928 was 
39,695,000. The populations of the largest cities 
wore: Rio de Janeiro, 1,157,873; Sao Paulo. 
579,033; Bahia, 283,422; Pernambuco, 238,843; 
Paid, 236,402; Porto Alegre, 179,263. The 
steady flow of immigration, which with 1911 be- 
gan to assume increasing proportions, was 
checked by the World War, but with 1920 once 
more took on importance. Between 1820 and 
1920, 3,647,301 immigrants entered the country 
of which 30 per cent entered during the years 
1908-20 alone. The greatest single year was 
that of 1013, when 192,683 reached Brazilian 
ports. In 1923 there ^ere 86,767 immigrants dis- 
tributed by nationalities as follows: Portuguese, 
31,866; Italians, 15,839; Spaniards, 10,141; Ger- 
mans, 8254. With the conclusion of hostilities, 
the Government applied itself once more to the 
stimulation of immigration and offered agricul- 
tural laborers every facility to induce settlement 
in the Federal colonies. The immigrants in 1925 
numbered 84,883; in 1926, 121,629; in 1927, 101,- 
568; but declined to 82,061 in 1928. Portuguese 
immigrants, who comprise the largest single im- 
migrant movement into Brazil, numbered 32,882 
persons in 1928, as compared with 31,236 in 1927 
and 38,791 in 1926. The only other groups num-* 
hering more than 5000 were the Japanese, with 
11,169, and the Italians, with 5493. 
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Agriculture. Only a small fraction of Bra- 
zil’s soil has yet been brought under cultivation. 
Of the total area of Brazil only 12,588,000 acres, 
or less than 1 per cent, were under crops in 1923- 
24 ; 6,404,000 acres were under trees, shrubs, and 
bushes; and about 1,236,000,000 acres were esti- 
mated to be covered by woods and forests. There 
were 650,000 proprietors of land by the census 
of 1920. Coffee is the leading crop, the annual 
average production remaining 12,000,000 bags 
(1 bag = 132 pounds) because of regulations 
and restrictions. In 1928 the yield was esti- 
mated at 24,000,000 bags. The 1928 sugar crop, 
raised chiefly in Rio de Janeiro and Pernam- 
buco, was 600,000 metric tons, as compared with 
851,000 in 1920-27. Cotton, grown chiefly in 
Sao Paulo, Ceard, Rio Grande do Norte, Para- 
hyba, Pernambuco, Maranhao, and Sergipe, in 
1927 amounted to 449,000 bales of 478 pounds 
each. Tobacco, cultivated in Bahia, and Rio 
Grande do Sul, netted in 1927, 103,747,000 
pounds. Cacao (cocoa) cultivated in Espirito 
Santo and Bahia yielded, in 1927, 161,342,000 
pounds. Other important products, with qiian- 
tity exported for 1012 and 1927, were: Mat4 
(tea) 62,880 and 90,092 tons; rubber, 42,286 and 
26,186 tons; hides, 36,255 and 64,172 tons. The 
packing industry, which was non-existent be- 
fore the World War, under the stimulation of 
American capital took on important proportions 
immediately, the export of chilled and frozen 
meats in 1 9*27 being 32,604 tons. The exportation 
of pine, too, became an important factor in Bra- 
zilian commerce in recent years. ^ 

Mining. Gold and diamond industries are 
steadily languishing, while the industrial ores, 
under spur of foreign capital, arc making eon- 
siderablo strides. Manganese ore, mica, and 
monazito sand showed the greatest improve- 
ments. Of , the first, 154,870 tons were exported 
in 1912 and 241,823 tons in 1927. The mineral 
exports in 1913 were valued at $3,412,950, while 
in 1926 tlxey were worth only $5,921,341. Coal, 
heretofore a negligible factor, began by 1920 to 
play a serious part, so that in 1928 it was esti- 
mated that domestic coal (about 302,175 tons 
in 1026) was supplying one-third of the local 
needs. 

Manufaotariug. Cotton mills continue to 
occupy the leading place in Brazilian home in- 
dustries, the mills increasing from 104 with 
761,816 spindles in 1910 to 329 mills with 2,- 
528,611 spindles in 1927. This native industry 
supplies about three- fourths of the local textile 
needs. Other indigenous ' industries are the to- 
bacco, su^ar-rchning, and shoe manufactures. 
Recently iron and steel manufacturing have 

S own steadily, so that by 1927, 70,000 metric 
ns wore being produced annually. Pig iron is 
turned out in Minas Gorges and steel bars, in 
S%o Paulo. By the census of 1920, there were 
11,335 factories employing 151;841 hands, with 
an investment of 665,676,000 milreis and an out- 
put valued annually at 741,536,000 milreis. 
Under the stimulation of a high protective tariff, 
such artificial industries as brewing, dour mill^ 
ing, tanning, etc., are being developed. 

Commerce. The end of the War saw BraziPs 
foreign trade steadily mounting, the 1920 total 
value of exports and imports being $845,409,578, 
as compared with $539,285,040 in 1910. Brazil’s 
foreign trade was more satisfactory in 1927 than 
during the preceding year- It is, however, dif- 
ficult to measure closely the recent changes be- 
cause of the fluctuations in exchange (1923, 


10.23 cents per milreis; 1924, 10.04 cents; 1925, 
12.20 cents; 1926, 14.44 cents; and 1927, 11.84). 
In terms of milreis, both imports and exports in- 
creased from 1923 to 1925, and in terms of dol- 
lars, naturally the increase was much greater. 
In 1926 there was a sharp decrease in milreis 
values of both imports and exports, but owing 
to the marked advance in exchange, the decline 
in terms of dollars was comparatively small. In 
1927 in terms of milreis, there was an increase 
of 14 per cent in exports and 21 per cent in im- 
ports, but the exchange value of the milreis was 
18 per cent lower, so that there was a consider- 
able decrease in dollar value of exports and a 
slight decline in that of imports. Although the 
value of exports in terms of dollars was less in 
1927 than the year before, most of the major in- 
dividual exports were greater in quantity. In 
coffee, the quantitative increase was about 10 
per cent and the increase in milreis value about 
9 per cent, while the dollar value fell off 10 per 
cent. Coffee accounted for 71 per cent of the 
total value of exports in 1027, as compared with 
74 per cent in 1926. Exports in 1927 totaled 
$430,899,609. The five leading exports were: 
Coffee ($304,555,397) ; cocoa ($22,161,286) ; 
hide ($15,484,023); yerba mat4 ($12,997,035); 
and rubber ($12,548,303). Tho total value of 
imports was $387,035,946. The five leading im- 
ports were; Machinery, apparatus, and tools 
($47,827,480) ; wheat ($35,141,184) ; manufac- 
tures of iron and steel ($31,140,120); manu- 
factures of cotton ($22,032,280) ; coal, coke, and 
briquettes ($20,280,241). In 1928 the exports 
wore valued at $474,742,076 and imports, at 
$441,703,601. 

Tho United States in 1027 continued to bo 
.the largest source of Brazilian imports, with 
28.7 per cent of the total as compared with 
29.3 per cent in 1926. The United Kingdom 
furnished 21.2 per cent, a considerable gain as 
compared with 1926. In 1927 the United Htates 
took 4().2 per cent of tho exports. Germany 
ranked next, with 10.4 per cent. 

Merchant Marine. From a merchant navy 
of 238 steamers of 130,682 tons in 1911, ships 
flying Brazilian flags increased to 370 vessels, of 
100 tons or over, of 525,431 tons in 1927. Tho 
Brazilian Lloyd Company, formed of German 
vessels seized by the Government on its declara- 
tion of war, established a regular service be- 
tween Bio do Janeiro and New York and also 
with Liverpool and Portgual. In 1026, 24,397 
vessels of 35,024,754 tons entered Brazilian jiorts 
as compared with 17,072 vessels of 12,927,000 
tons in 1906* 

Communications. In 1928, 19,676 miles of 
railway were open for traflic as compared with 
13,848 miles in 1011. The individual states pos- 
sessing the greatest mileage were Stlo Paulo, 
4227 miles; Minas Geraes, 4758 miles; Bio do 
Janeiro and Federal District 1703 miles; Bio 
Grande do Sul, 1882 miles; Bahia, 1218 tniltm. 
The principal railway is the govermmmt-ownod 
Central of Brazil, which has a total length of 
1804 miles of line in operation. This railway 
connects the city of Rio dc Janeiro with the 
states of Minas Geraes, B&o Paulo, and Rio do 
Janeiro and has extended its service to Bahia. 
In 1926 there wore 102,362 mllas of telegraph 
line; 270,617 miles of telephone wires; and 4203 
post ofiices* 

iFfnance. The national finances in 1928 
showed receipts of 2,216,512,5^5 milreis, expendi- 
tures of 1,022,161,345 milreis, and extraordinary 
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expenditures of 95,996,994 milreis, leaving a 
surplus of 198,354,196 milreis. The 1921 account 
showed a deficit of 56,011,364 paper milreis; for 
1922 the deficit was 84,446,437 paper milreis; 
and the deficit in 1923 amounted to $21,578,000. 
In 1926 the deficit was $4,717,000, while in 1927, 
for the first time since the War, a surplus was 
achieved ($3,029,000). Total budgetary reve- 
nues and expenditures for 1929 were calculated 
at 1,365,295,700 and 1,609,061,299 paper mil- 
reis. On Dec. 31, 1927, the consolidated foreign 
debt included £109,284,000, $156,890,000, and 

335.554.000 francs, making a total dollar 
amount of $753,482,000. The internal debt on 
Dec. 31, 1927, amounted to 288,347,000 paper mil- 
reis, and the fioating debt on the same date 
amounted to 190,399,000 paper milreis. Both 
debts were reduced in 1928. The total paper 
money in circulation on the above date was 

3.004.859.000 milreis, and in 1928, 379,025,000 
milreis. The average rate of exchange for the 
paper milreis in 1925 was $.1220; 1926, $.1444; 
1927, $.1184. The milreis was stabilized at 
$.11963 by the law of Dee. 18, 1926. There is no 
gold in circulation. 

Education. The advance in educational fa- 
cilities is inconsiderable since attendance was 
not compulsory. There are, according to the 
latest reports (1926), about 24,000 primary 
schools, 17 agricultural, and 12 commercial 
schools. Courses in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing were given by 29 colleges. In 1920, the 
University of Rio de Janeiro was founded. 

Defense. The total peace strength, based on 
compulsory military service, was, in 1926, 43,- 
015; the complete mobilization force was placed 
at 120,000 men. The military expense was 
steadily cut, it being estimated that in 1927 the 
figure had become 51 per cent lower than that 
of 1913. No new dreadnaughts were laid down 
after 1907, but the Government decided in 1921 
to reorganize completely the navy under the 
supervision of American naval officers. A mis- 
sion, headed by Commander Vogelgesang, was 
attached in an expert capacity to the Brazilian 
Naval Department. Dry docks at Rio de Janeiro 
and five naval stations on the coast were pro- 
vided for in 1922. * 

This decision to continue the naval programme 
of 1906 was received with misgivings by Brazil’s 
South American neighbors, Chile in particular 
protesting against steps that could end only in 
an armament-building race. See section on 
Brastil under Navies of tub Wobld. 

History. Brazil’s internal history did not 
show the settled condition of her important 
neighbors and revolts continued to trouble her 
governments and distract attention from more 
important concerns. A rebellion that broke out 
in February, 1914, among the rubber collectors 
of Ceard reached alarming proportions and neces- 
sitated the intervention of the central Govern- 
ment. The outbreak of the World War affected 
Brazil’s commercial stability seriously, because 
of the country’s dependence upon the European 
purchasing and money markets. The temporary 
falling off of imports and exports with an ac- 
companying decline in customs receipts, the Gov- 
ernment’s mainstay, led to the establishment of 
a moratorium for the redemption of foreign se- 
curities. Like other South American countries, 
Brazil naturally gravitated toward the United 
States,* with the result that the trade record 
steadily mounted. Brazil, like the ' United 
States, wae forced into the arms of t}ie Allies by 


the German submarine campaign and the sink- 
ing of three Brazilian steamers. In May, 1917, 
Congress authorized the President to declare 
war at his pleasure and seize German interned 
vessels (about 45 in number). On Oct. 26, 1917, 
a state of war was declared and Brazil gave 
much material aid. Late in 1917, a new mili- 
tary act was promulgated providing for a draft 
army, but this move came too late to give any 
assistance on the battle fronts. As an ally, 
Brazil was represented at the Peace Conference, 
took her place in the League of Nations, and was 
elected a member of the Council. 

Th ‘^A. B. C.” Entente of Argentina, Brazil, 
and Chile was cemented in May, 1915, by the 
signing of a treaty providing arbitral machinery 
in case of disputes. Discord did not appear 
until 1923, when Chile, aroused by Brazil’s in- 
creased naval programme, brought up pointedly 
the question of disarmament. A meeting of the 
A. B. C. powers, preliminary to the annual Pan- 
American Conference, was held at Valparaiso in 
January, 1923; but here and at the Conference 
itself nothing was accomplished. The adminis- 
tration of Dr. Wenceslao Braz (1914-18) suc- 
ceeded to some extent in cutting the national 
deficit though that factor always rose to trou- 
ble administrators. The success of his adminis- 
tration was due mostly to the great prosperity 
of the war period when Brazilian products were 
much in demand. He was followed for the next 
term by the former president, Sr. Alves, who 
died in 1919 without assuming office. In the 
special election following, Dr. Epitacio de Silva 
Pessoa, tlien head of the Brazilian peace delega- 
tion at Versailles, was chosen to fill out the 
term, 1918-22. For the presidential term 1922- 
26, Dr. Arturo da Silva Bernardes was elected. 
Brazil’s centennial anniversary was celebrated 
by an exposition held in Rio de Janeiro, begin- 
ning Sept. 7, 1922. Secretary of State Hughes 
attended as official delegate of the United States. 
The cordiality displayed in Secretary Hughes’ 
reception received material confirmation in the 
most-favored nation agreement which was 
reached between Brazil and the United States in 
October, 1923. 

The administration of President Bernardes 
was a troubled one. Revolutionary movements 
disturbed the peace of the country throughout 
most of the four-year term. Late in 1922, a 
revolt in the State of Rio Grande do Sul led 
to protracted fighting and it was not until June, 
1923, that regular troops had the situation under 
control as a result of the capture of Alegrete, 
the stronghold of the revolutionists. Much 
more serious was a revolt beginning July 4, 1924, 
in the State of Sfio Paulo. The city of Sfio 
Paulo was, occupied by the revolutionists and 
they were reported to be advancing on Rio de 
Janeiro. - But the Federal government soon had 
the situation in hand. Its forces besieged the 
iiisurrectionists for three weeks in the city of 
SSo Paulo, and on July 27 drove them out: 
The revolt then collapsed. Outbreaks occurre(J 
also in Par&, Manaos, Bahia, and other places^ 
and although they were suppressed, the Presi- 
dent was compelled to declare a state of sitege. 
For a long while, revolutionary fires continued to 
smoulder and the Government maintained mar- 
tial law in affected regions until February, 
1927. Its strong measure in putting down these 
outbreaks led to much hitter political feeling, 
arid the elections due in March,, 1926, were 
looked forward to with apprehension; hut -in 
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Dr, Washington Luis Pereira de Souza, the fac- 
tions fortunately found a candidate on whom 
they could unite and he was chosen without 
opposition. He was a former governor of the 
State of Sao Paulo and when elected was a Fed- 
eral Senator from that state. He took odice 
Nov. 15, 1926. 

At the meeting of the League of Nations in 
March, 1926, Brazil refused to accede to the re- 
quest of Germany for a permanent seat on the 
Council of the League unless Brazil also should 
be granted the same position. When this was 
refused, Brazil, in June, withdrew fioni the 
League, giving the required two years’ notice. 
Other international relations continued fairly 
harmonious. In 1925 a boundary dispute be- 
tween Brazil, Colombia, and Peru was amicably 
settled. In 1927 a boundary treaty with Par- 
aguay was signed (ratified in 1929) and in 1928 
boundary treaties with Argentina, Colombia, and 
Bolivia were agreed to. Technical aid in pub- 
lic services was obtained from abi’oad through a 
British commission on finance, an American naval 
mission, and a French military mission. In 1927 
the annual Interparliamentary Conference was 
held at Bio de Janeiro. 

At the Sixth Pan-American Conference at 
Havana, in January and February, 1928, Brazil’s 
rei)rcsentative supported the stand of the United 
States against an unconditional declaration 
against all intervention by one country in the 
domestic affairs of another. Brazil was repre- 
sented at the Arbitration and Conciliation Con- 
ference at Washington in December, 1928, and 
signed the two treaties issuing from the con- 
ference. 

Through the post-war period, Brazil’s leading 
preoccupation was her economic development. 
Possessing vast resources of timber, iron, and 
water power, it was only a question of years 
before Brazil would become a nation of great 
wealth. The government’s policy was to foster 
this growth in every direction, not infrequently 
by paternalistic methods. Ambitious irrigation 
programmes were formulated; hydroelectric 
power sites were mapped; a loan of $25,000,000 
was applied to the electrification of the central 
Brazil railways; protective tariffs on imports of 
textiles and the like were established for the 
encouragement of native industry. To cope with 
the social problems to which the country’s in- 
dustrialization was giving form, a national lalwr 
council was erected in 1923, with an elaborate 
programme of research, including the study of 
labor disputes, work days, women and children 
iti industry, etc. It was recognized that an all- 
important element in internal development was 
the stabilization of the currency. When Presi- 
dent Bernardes assumed office in 1922, he inaugu- 
rated a vigorous programme for bringing the 
country out of its financial morass. He intro- 
duced drastic economies, levied new taxes, and cut 
down the great volume of paper currency. By 
the end of the year 1925, the annual deficit, 
wdiich in 1922 had reached 449,000 contos do reis, 
had boon changed into a surplus. 

When President Washington Luis took office, 
in November, 1926, he immediately presented a 
plan for siabilizing the milreis and a bill to ef- 
fect that object was passed by Congress on Be- 
<!eml)cr 18. Jt provided for a new currency unit, 
the “criizciro,” to have a value of 4 milreis and 
eventually to bo represented by a coin contain- 
ing 2 milligranm or gold nine-tenths fine. The 
value of the milreis was thus fixed at $0.11003 


United States currency. Following the passage 
of the law, measures were taken to build up a 
gold fund looking toward the placing of the coun- 
try on a gold basis. One of the most important 
economic developments was the adoption in De- 
cember, 1924, of a plan for controlling the market- 
ing of Brazil’s chief product, coffee. This plan 
was known as the “Permanent Coftoe Defense 
Plan” and was intended to substitute a continuous 
control of the flow of coffee to market for the spo- 
radic valorisation schemes that had been tried 
since the beginning of the century. It was to 
operate as a semi-official enterprise of the State 
of Sao Paulo. In the year following its incep- 
tion, it succeeded in maintaining coll'oe prices at 
a good level, thus contributing greatly to the 
country’s i)rospcrity, but the pennauent success 
of this method as an economic device yet re- 
mained to be proved. 

Brazil’s once flourishing rubber industry, al- 
most wiped out by Asiatic plantation rubber, 
was given new life by a huge concession for 
planting rubber trees granted to the Ford in- 
terests in the United States. The Ford Indus- 
trial Company of Brazil was formed in October, 
1927. The concession it j)repared to work covered 
3,700,000 acres 011 the Tapajos River 150 miles 
south of Saiitarem in tlie State of Para. Under 
the terms of the concession, most materials and 
machinery are admitted free for 50 years. 

BREASTED, James Henrv ’(1S65- ). 

An American historian (see Vol. HI). He be- 
came head of the Department of Oriental T-an- 
guages in the University of C:hicago in 1915. 
Earl Tjecturer at the Pacific School of Religion 
and the University of California (1918), Hale 
Foundation Lecturer at the American Academy 
of Science in Washington, D. 0. (1919), and 
president of the American Oriental Society in 
1918. In 1919 he was appointed director of the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago, and in the year 
following, he had charge of the archieological 
survey for the Institute, in Mesopotamia. In 
1925 he was relieved of teaching responsibilities 
in order to take charge of the work of the In- 
stitute and kindred research projects. He is 
author of Outlines of European IJistorp, /, with 
J. H. Robinson (1914); A JShort AnciciU /Its- 
tory (1914-15); Ancient Times, A History of 
the Early World, (1916) ; ^urxwy of the Ancient 
World (1019) ; History of Europe, Ancient and 
Mediwval, with J. H. Robinson (1020); Anoimt 
History Atlas (1920); General History of Eu- 
rope, with Robinson and Smith (1921); The 
Oriental hiatitutc of the University of Ohicapo, 
A Beginning and a Program (1022); Orietital 
Forerunners of Byzantine Painting (1924) ; t'w- 
torious Man (1026); Conquest of Civilization 
(1020); and Edwin Bmith Surgical Papyrus 
(1028). 

BRECK, Joseph (1885- ). An American 

art director, born at Allston, Mass. He was 
graduated from Harvard, studied art in Europe 
for a ^year, and did graduate work in art at 
Harvard, 1908-00. He was appointed assistant 
curator in the Department of Decorative Arts 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, in 1909 
and director of the Minneapolis Society of Fine 
Arts, 1914. In 1917 he returned to the Metro- 
politan Museum. His works in art scholarship 
include catalogues of the Ronmnesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance sculptors represented in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

BBEMOHZ), hra'mfind, Amt Henbi (1865- 
}. A French historian of Catholicism who 
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was born at Aix-en-Provence and educated by 
the Jesuits there, going to England for his no- 
vitiate, where he came under the influence of 
Cardinal Newman. In 1892 he became a priest 
and literary writer for J^tudes, where he showed 
brilliance and liberalism in his writings. After 
about 10 years, he left the Jesuits and their 
paper, and wrote for the Revue des deux mondes 
and the Correspondant. His masterpiece was 
Histoire littiraire du sentiment religieux en 
France depuis la fin des guerres de religion 
qu'd nos jours, which received the Grand Prix 
de Gobert of the Academy in 1923, and caused 
his election to that body in the same year, when 
Uie book had reached only six volumes, bringing 
it to the close of the seventeenth century. His 
vast amount of reading gave it a cultural solidity, 
and his sympathy with the subject, the freshness 
of his point of view, and his flowing, delicate 
style, a lighter charm. In 1928 its translation 
into English was begun, and by that year there 
were eight volumes in French. His works include 
Ames religieuses (1902); The Mystery of New- 
man (trans., 1907) ; La Provence mystique au 
XVII^ siecle (1908); Apologie pour P4nelon 
(1910) ; Sir Thomas More (trans., 1913) ; Sainte 
Catherine Alexandria (1917) ; Les deux mu- 
siqiies de la prose (1924) ; Pour le romantisme, 
essays (1924) ; Le roman et Vhistoire d^un con- 
version (1925); La poisie pure (1926); and 
Priere et poisie (1926, trans., 1928). His books 
were crowned by the Academy four times, and 
in 1928 he received the honorary D.Litt. of Ox- 
ford. 

BRENNEBT, Hans (1870- ). A Ger- 

man author and poet, born in Berlin. He stud- 
ied political economy and history, but turned 
to literature, and has written two volumes of 
verse, Landsturm (1914) and FrUhUngskiisse 
(1918); five books of short stories, Jungfem 
urtd Junggesellen: Liehlose Geschichten (1906); 
Lumpel (1916); Der Erdbeersusse Mund (1919); 
Die Stadt ohne Sohlaf (1925), and Der Wieh- 
emde Amtschimmel (1925); and the comedies, 
Die Hasenpfote (1901), Die Jndische Amme 
(1901), Der Kaiser jdger (1905), Blau und Rot 
(1916), Von Fiinf his Sieben (1918), and Bum- 
erang (1920), besides numerous adaptations of 
plays from the English, Danish, and French, writ- 
ten cither alone or in collaboration with Erich 
Urban and others. ^ 

BRENT, Ghables Henby (1862-1929). A 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church (see 
VoL. III). He was elected bishop of New Jer- 
sey in 1914, but declined. In 1919 he accepted 
the bishopric of western New York. In 1921 he 
was Duff Lecturer at the universities of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, and a member of 
the board of overseers of Harvard University. 
For his services as chaplain at the General 
Headquarters of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France in 1918-19, he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal and other honors. . In 
1926-28 he was bishop in change of the American 
P. E.. churches in Europe. He was an outstand- 
ing advocate of " Christian unity and in 1927 

S resided over the World Conference on Faith and 
»rder at Geneva. , He died in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land, and was buried there. He was author of 
Presence (1914) ; Prisoners of Hope (1915) ; In- 
spirations of Responsibility ,and Other Papers 
( 19,15) ; The Revelation of Discovery (1915) A 
Masterbmlder (1910) ; The Conquest of Trouble 
and, the Peace of God/ , Mwsinpe , (1916) ; The 
Xo!:mt of VjiAion ,(1918); The Commonioealth of 


Mankind, a sermon (1918); and Soldiers of the 
Wooden Gross, an address (1919). 

BRENTANO, Fbanz (1838-1917). An Aus- 
trian philosopher (see Vol. HI). He left be- 
hind a large number of unpublished scientific 
writings. Their general content was made 
known to the scientific world through the biog- 
raphy published in 1919 by Oscar Kraus, with 
reminiscences by Carl Stumpf and Edmund 
Hesserl. The papers deal largely with logical 
theory including the theory of objectives as de- 
veloped by the so-called Austrian school, the no- 
tion of substance, and the scientific utility of 
that conception. 

BRENTANO, Lujo (1844- ). A Ger- 

man economist (see Vol. Ill), descendant of the 
Brentano family prominent in the romantic 
period of German literature. He has a great 
number of works on economic and philosophic 
subjects to his credit; within the decade 1914-24 
he published Die Anfdnge des Modernen Eapi- 
talismus (1916); Die Byssantinisohe Volkswirt- 
schaft (1917) ; Arbeitslohn und Arbeitszeit naoh 
dem Kriege (1918); Der Weltkrieg nach E. D. 
Morel (1921) ; Clemens Brentano^s Liebesleben 
(1921); Der wirtschaftliche Mensch in der Oes- 
chichte ( 1923 ) ; and Konkrete Orundbedingungen 
der V olkswirtschaft (1924). 

BRENTANO, Theodobe (1854- ). An 

American jurist and public official, born at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and educated in the public 
schools of that city and in Germany and Switzer- 
land. In 1882 he was admitted to the bar by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
From 1890 to 1891, he was judge of the Supreme 
Court of Cook County, 111., serving also as chief 
justice. He was appointed Minister to Hungary 
by President Harding, in 1922, and served until 
1927, when he resigned. 

BRERETON, Lewis H. (1890- ). An 

air attachd of the American Embassy in Paris, 
horn in Allegheny, Pa., and educated at St. 
John’s College and the United States Naval Aca- 
demy. In 1919 he was rated military aviator, 
for distinguished service against the enemy in 
action at the front. 

BREST-LITOVSK, hr6st'ly6-t6fsk' Teeaty 
OF. See Austria-Hung ABY; Russia, under Eis- 
tory; War, Diplomacy of the. 

BRETBCREN, Church of the. The largest 
of the five branches of the denomination known 
as the German Baptist “Dunkers,” organized in 
1708 at Schwarzenau, Germany, and in this 
country in 1719. The number of members in- 
creased from 95,000 in 1914 to 133,751 in 1928, 
the number of dhurches from 1000 to 1031. In 
1928 there were 1180 Sunday schools with 
135,000 pupils. Mission work was carried on 
throughout the period in India, Clhina, Sweden, 
and Denmark, and was begun in Africa in 1923. 
Subsidies were made to eight colleges, one acad- 
emy, and a training school, the total enrollment 
of those institutions being 4843 students. The 
Five-Year Movement in the church was carried 
on, from 1920 to 1924 inclusive, for the purpose 
of general expansion in membership, missionary, 
and educational fields. The Gosiel Messenger 
and The Missionary Visitor were the official pub- 
lications of the denomination. 

BRETON, bre-tdN, Andb^ le (1860^ ). 

A French poet, one of the most , important 
representatives of the Dadaist school in France. 
He published an expos4 of the doctrine of Dada 
in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. (August, 1920). 
Besides this, he was the author of Meuse, La 
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FcrSt Noire f influenced by Rimbaud and Mal- 
laririe, C16 de Sol, and Les pas perdus (1927). 

BRETT, Geokge Sidney (1879- ). A 

Canadian professor of pliilosopliy. He was edu- 
cated at Christ Cliurcli, Oxford, and after his 
graduation entered the Indian Educational Serv- 
ice. He was professor of ethics at Trinity Col- 
lege, Toronto, Canada, and lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto from 1008 to 1910, when he 
became professor of philosophy in the latter in- 
stitution. His works include The Philosophy of 
Oasscndi (1908); The Oovcrnment of Man 
(1912) ; and a standard History of Psychology y 
3 vol. (1012-21). 

BREWER, Sib Alfred Herbert (1865-1928). 
A distinguished British organist and conductor, 
born in Gloucester. Even before completing his 
studies at the Royal College of Music, he served 
as organist of St." Katharine’s in Gloucester and 
immediately after his graduation, in 1885, he 
was appointed organist at Bristol Cathedral. 
From 1890 till his death, which occurred at 
Gloucester, Mar. 1, 1028, he was organist aiid 
choirmaster at Gloucester Cathedral, conductor 
of the Gloucester Triennial Music Festival and 
the Gloueestcrshiro Orchestral Society. In rec- 
ognition of distinguished services, he was knight- 
ed in 102(i. Among his compositions, the most 
important are twelve cantatas which ho wrote 
for several of the great English festivals (Glou- 
cester, Hereford, Leeds, Worcester, Cardiff). 
He also wrote minor orchestral works, pieces for 
oigaii and for piano, anthems and songs. 

BREWER, I)(ANIEL) CiTAUNCEY (1801- 
). An American lawyer, horn at Boston, 
and educated at Williams College and the law 
departments of Boston and' Princeton universi- 
ties. lie was admitted to the bar in 1888, and 
from that time [)ractiecd in Boston. He was 
I>resideiit of the hforth America Civil League for 
Tminigrants; a niomher of the Immigration Com- 
niitleo of the National Civic Federation, the 
Massaedmsetts Coinmittoo of Public Safety, and 
the MassachuseUs Constahulury .Commission; 
and in 1017-18, was ehief of the Foreign-Speak- 
ing Soldier Section of the General Staff, United 
States Army. He was the author of Rights and 
Duties of Neulrals (1010); The Peril of the 
Rcpiihlic (1022) ; Conquest of New England hy 
the Immigrant ( 1020 ) ; and he wroto on interna- 
tional law in various reviews. 

BREWSTER, Benjamin (1800- ). A 

bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, horn 
at New Haven, Conn,, cducatc<l at Yale Uni- 
versity and at the General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. In J 880-3 000 he was minister 
or rector of churches in New York City, Soutli 
Orange, N. J., and Colorado Springs, Colo, Ho 
was (lean of Saint Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, 1900-09, and from the latt(*r year 
until 3910 he was missionary bishop of western 
Colorado. Tn 1010 be became bishop of Maine. 

BRIAN, UoNAim (1877- ). An Ameri- 

can actor and singer born at St, Johns, New- 
foundland. After his first stage appearance at 
Lawrence, Mass., in 1800, as llanlu* (Jrant in 
Shannon of the Siwlh, lie aj)i)eared continuously 
in American ih(‘atres; later stu'c^esses included 
character ijsat ion of Handy IBair in The (Hrl 
from (flak (1914), tint (Jrand Duke in SybU 
(1910), AikIiY) (hi Courcy hi Her Regiment 
0917), Koliert do Lambrissac in The (Hrl Tic- 
Mud the Cun (1918), and Runny in Ruddies 
(1919). This last rOlc madti him known all 
over the United Htates when he toured with the 


production, 1920-21. Other musical produc- 
tions in which he played leading rOles included 
No, No, Nanette (1925-26), and Breakfast in 
the Sim (1927-28), 

BRIAND, bre'iiN', Aristide (1802- ). A 

French statesman (see Vol. Ill), who was Min- 
ister of Justice in Viviani’s cabinet from Aug. 
26, 1014 to Oct. 29, 1915, when he succeeded 
his chief as Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The World War period was trying, one 
of the chief difficulties being with Great Britain 
over the Saloiiiki expedition, but he remained 
in power until Mar. 19, 19X7, when he was suc- 
ceeded first by Ribot and then Cl(5menceau, who 
had been one of his ehief critics. From Jan. 13, 
1921, to Jan. 15, 1922, he was again Premier and 
Minister of Foreign Afl'airs, attending, for about 
11 days, the Washington Disarmament Confer- 
ence of December, 1021, where he olo(iiu‘ntly pre- 
sented France’s need of a strong military de- 
fense, at the same time denying all charges of 
imperialism. In Europe, his ehief dilUeulty was 
in the carrying out of the Versailles Treaty. 
The Froneli Nationalists demanded stronger and 
stronger measures against Germany, and Eng- 
land warned that the Allies would* regret it in 
the end if they suppressed Germany too severely. 
After a year of this, he resigned voluntarily, re- 
turning to tlie Government as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs under Painleve on Apr. 17, 1025, a 
position which he hold continuously thereafter, 
with the exception of the three-day lI<‘rriot min- 
istry in July, 1920, in spite of the many changes 
of cabinet chiefs. He was again Premier as w(»U, 
from Nov. 28, 1026, until July 20, 1926, during 
the discouraging and difficult period of the Kt(sady 
fall of the franc. As Foreign IVIinister, he was 
inor(5 successful, carrying out a jxdicy of rap- 
prochement with Germany marked by tlic Lo- 
carno treaties (December, 1925), the entry of 
Germany into the League of Nations (Septem- 
ber, 1926), and the agreement to call comnutt(»es 
of e.x ports to discuss the reparations problem 
and tlio ])Ossible evacuation of thes Rbineland 
before 1035, the date set by the Treaty (»f Ver- 
sailles (Heptember, 1928) . He and Herr Htr(»se- 
maim worked together wiih inlinite patience and 
frequently in Hj^ite of great difliculties within 
their respective countries, and were awarded the 
Nobel Prizes of 1926 for their efforts <ni iieluilf 
of ]>eaee. In 1927 Briand suggest(»d a pa<*t to 
outlaw war between France ’ and the Ibiited 
States, which resulted in the signing, at Ibiris 
ill August, 1028, of the Ktdlogg Pa<*t to outlaw 
war by 16 nations, and Its subsequ<*nt ratifica- 
tion 3)y the United States and mnnerous other 
signatories. On July 29, 3929, Briand was called 
upon for the eleventh time to form a Ministry, in 
which he became Premier and Foreign MiniHt(‘r. 
See France, under History and Kellocio-Briand 
Pact. 

BRICK. Sec Roadh and Pavements. 

BRIDGE. Auction Ijridgc is a development 
of tlie more restricted card game, bridg<s which 
in turn had developed from whist. Tlicre arc 
four players, and the dealer has the first right 
to "bid,^’ that is to name the trump suit, or 
"no trumps,*' and the number of tricks he ex- 
pects to take over the "iiook” of six which he 
must win to score at all. Each player, starting 
at the deal<;r’s left, then has an opportunity to 
overcall, to double, or redouble, and the bidding 
is continued until every one is satisfied. 

According to the auction laws adopted by the 
Whist Club of Now York, which took effect Apr, 
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5, 1926, each “odd” trick, that is, each above the 
hook, counts as follows: 10 points with no 
trumps ; 9 with spades as trumps ; 8 with hearts 
as trumps; 7 with diamonds; and 6 with clubs. 
Thirty points constitute a game, the rubber end- 
ing when either side has captured two games, 
the winners being permitted to add 250 to their 
honor score. These and other bridge laws have 
been frequently changed according to usage, and 
the bidding in England, as authorized by the 
Portland Club, is determined by the value of 
the suits, while in the United States, the number 
of odd tricks bid is the determining factor. 

The honors comprise ace, king, queen, jack, 
and ten of the declared suits. In the United 
States, if one side holds three trump honors it 
counts 30 points; four honors, 40 points; four 
in one hand, 80 points, two in one hand and 
three in the other, 50 points; four in one and 
one in the other, 90 points; and five in one 
hand, 100 points. No-trump honors count rela- 
tively the same, four aces in one hand amounting 
to 100. 

Since 1918 a new form of the game, “Contract 
Bridge” has been evolved in the United States, 
laying the emphasis on skillful bidding, as no 
tricks won over those contracted for count in 
the scoring. The game now has wide vogue in 
the United States and England has recently 
adopted it. With it has gone “majority calling,” 
and in 1929 the Portland Club of London adopted 
a provisional code of laws for contract. Con- 
sult : Lens on Bridge ( 1927 ) , by Sidney S. Lenz, 
and The Heart of Contract Bridge (1928), by 
Thomas L. Staples. 

BBIBGE, Fbank (1879- ). A British 

composer, born at Brighton and educated at the 
Royal College of Music in London. He has the 
reputation of being one of the finest viola players 
in England. In 1910-11 he was conductor of 
the Breina opera season at the Savoy Theatre, 
and in 1913 assistant to Beecham at Covent 
Garden. After that, he appeared frequently as 
guest-conductor of the principal English sym- 
phony orchestras and, in 1923, made a tour of 
the United States, conducting his own works 
with several of the leading American orchestras. 
As a composer, he shows a decided predilection 
for chamber music. His works include a string 
quartet in E minor; three Idylls, three ’Novelet- 
ten and Phantasy for string quartet; a string 
sexteti in E, performed at the' Berkshire Cham- 
ber Music Festival (1923) ; a piano trio; and 
for orchestra, a symphonic poem, Isabella; Dance 
Rhapsody; a suite. The Hea; Dance Poem; a tone- 
poem, Bummer, several compositions for piano, 
for piano and violin, and for organ. 

BRIDGEMAN, Rt. Hon. William Cuve 
(1864- ). A British statesman, educated at 

Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
on the London School Board for Hackney (1897- 
1904), and was elected as a Unionist member 
of Parliament by Oswestry in 1906. He was a 
junior opposition whip (1911), a junior Lord 
of the Treasury (1915-16), and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Labor (1910-19), 
and to the Board of Trade (1919-20). He then 
becaime Secretary of Mines (1920-22), Home 
Secretary (1022-24), and First Lord of the Ad- 
^miralty (November 1924- ). In the latter 

'office, he effected! large economies and was one 
of the delegates to the nnsnccessful Geneva 
Naval Conference of 1927. He was made a 
Privy Cbuncilor in 1920, an Ecclesiastical Com- 
naissioner in 1923, and a viscount in 1929. 


BBIHGEPOBT. A city and port of entry of 
Connecticut on Long Island Sound. The popula- 
tion increased from 102,054 in 1910 to 143,555 
in 1920 and to 180,000 in 1928, according to local 
estimate. The area is 14.6 square miles. While 
the population of the city proper had increased 
but 40.7 per cent, the population of the area 
immediately surrounding Bridgeport has in- 
creased 52,4 per cent. In the suburban territory 
of Bridgeport is a population of about 50,000 
which would make the total population for 
Bridgeport and its suburban area more than 
200,000. In 1913 a city-planning commission 
was organized. Since 1916 this commission has 
been chiefly concerned with a number of special 
problems, one of the most important of which is 
traffic congestion. Bridgeport is a zoned city, 
its zoning ordinance having been adopted in 1926. 
There are seven zones — three for residence and 
two each for business and industry. The maxi- 
mum allowable height of buildings in business dis- 
tricts is 150 feet. During the World War, a large 
proportion of the ammunition used by the United 
States and the Allies was made in Bridgeport. 
The Eemington-U. M. C. Company built several 
large factories, employing 20,000 men night and 
day in eight-hour shifts. Bridgeport’s manu- 
factures cover a vast variety of products esti- 
mated to total more than 5000 different items. 
The number of persons gainfully employed, in- 
cluding non-manufacturing industries, is esti- 
mated to be 50,000. During the peak of 1919-20, 
the total reached 53,000. One-fourth of the 
city’s built-up area is devoted to manufacturing 
plants and their value constitutes more than 30 

? er cent of the taxable wealth of the community. 

he total amount of capital invested in Bridge- 
port industry is estimated to be $200,000,000 
and the value of products manufactured is more 
than $150,000,000 annually. 

Bridgeport has complete customs facilities. A 
considerable portion of imports arc forwarded 
from New York and other large ports in bond, 
thus saving much time and trouble. The value 
of goods passing through the local customs in 
1928 was $2,205,417. The amount of Bridgeport’s 
domestic water-borne commerce in 1927 was 1,- 
146,852 tons, with a value of nearly $100,000,000. 
Manufacture for export is a prominent feature 
of Bridgeport industry. In the case of some 
factories, nearly one-fifth of the total output is 
destined for export use. A modern port and 
industrial terminal is to be erected, the plans 
contemplating an initial expenditure of about 
$250,000 for rail, dock, and warehouse facilities. 
The Bridgeport airport, which is operated by the 
Curtiss Flying Service, is one of the leading* 
airports of the East with facilities for both land 
and sea planes. The Board of Education has 
embarked upon a five-year building programme, 
the proposed school improvements being esti- 
mated at $2,000,000. The Bridgeport State 
Trade School, one of a chain of nine similar 
schools under the direction of the State Board 
of Education, has been completed at a cost of 
$400,000.. It has monthly enrollment of 450 
day, and 750 evening, students. Bridgeport has 
14 banking houses, two of them privately owned, 
with estimated combined resources of more than 
$150,000,000. The assessed valuation of property 
in Bridgeport in 1928 was $264,217,255; the net 
bounded debt was $14,155,000. 

BRIDGES. In reviewing the recent progress 
of bridge construction, the fact, of course, first 
to be faced was the destruction of the World 
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War, a period when Continental bridges were 
demolished rather than constructed. After the 
Armistice, Continental bridge building, in those 
areas most completely wrecked by the War, was 
of a temporary character and, even later, the 
lack of funds has prohibited great expenditures 
for this work in Europe. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to look to America, unravaged by the War 
and financially well equipped, for the most im- 
portant developments and progress with bridges 
during the period under consideration. 

Even in America, however, the War brought 
important economic changes which greatly in- 
fluenced many activities, among them bridge 
construction. Principal of these changes has 
been the great and apparently permanent in- 
crease in the cost of labor and in the cost of 
those materials involving large labor items in 
their preparation or manufacture. This has led 
to a careful search for more economical methods 
of construction, the machine has displaced, 
wherever possible, hand methods in buildiiig as 
it had already displaced hand methods in manu- 
facture. It has led to a search for special forms 
of construction which promised economy of 
material, such, for example, as the use of the 
rigid frame and continuous construction rein- 
forced concrete design. There has also been an 
interesting development of heat treatment for 
steel rendering it capable of carrying greater 
loads with safety. Special high-carbon and al- 
loy steels have been used — ^forms which offered 
no economy before the War, when the cost per 
unit of strength of ordinary structural steel was 
lower than that of these specially treated or pre- 
pared metals. Thus, as was observed many 
years ago by Wellington, a well-known Ameri- 
can railroad engineer, economic pressure, rather 
than simply the desire to refine and improve, is 
still the main force which makes for perfection 
of engineering design. 

With those changes, cut-stono masonry, brick- 
work, and mtich of timber construction, before 
the War almost obsolete, now have disappeared. 
The great era of masonry-arch construction in- 
augurated on the Pennsylvania Railroad under 
William Brown in the early nineties was super- 
seded by an era of stecl-and-concrcte viaducts. 
The masonry arch is used only where (esthetic 
values are sought* Indeed, it would appear to- 
day that the greatly increased cost of concrete 
has, at least temporarily, held up construction 
of great concrete bridges and given a new im- 
petus to steel designs. 

Combined with these economic factors which 
have affected bridge construction has been the 
remarkable shift of emphasis from railroad to 
highway brid^fes. The railroads of the principal 
countries of the world have been built. In 
America, the nineties saw the replacement of 
the last of the old wrought-iron railroad bridges 
by steel* and, in the earlier years of the present 
century, railroad bridge work, with a few nota- 
ble exceptions, has been largely a matter of re- 
placing structures which, although far from 
worn out, had become unsafe for the heavy mod- 
ern locomotive and train loadings. In 1005 
Cooper's E-40, a theoretical locomotive having 
40,000 pounds on each pair of driving wheels, 
was considered heavy enotxgh for railroad bridge 
design. In 1917 the Hell Gate Arch was de- 
signed for a Cooper's E-60, an increase of 60 per 
cent 

l^ese increased train loads, as well as ad- 
vances in car designs, giving a greater ratio of 


paying load to dead load, came largely as the 
response of the railroads to the limits set on 
ox^crating costs by the labor union on the one 
hand and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the other, and thus form another example of 
economic influence in engineering design. It 
would appear that at least a tem|>orary niaxi- 
nuini had been attained in this loading hicrease. 
Railroad bridge building Las apparently reached 
a state of equilibrium. The exceptions arc to 
be found in such special works as the connecting 
railroads of which the Hell Gate Arch and the 
Castlelon, or Smith, Bridge are examples, and 
in such great work as the Lackawanna Railroad 
concrete viaduds. 

On the otlier hand, the remarkable growth of 
motor transx)ortation has brought the highway 
bridge to tlie fore. The automobile has ad- 
vanced highway construction from a neglected 
art, an activity totally overshadowed by rail- 
road work and generally considered in engineer- 
ing circles as relatively unimi)ortaiit, into the 
forefront of trail sx)ortation problems. It has 
often been impossible to meet the costs of the 
great higliway bridges demanded by this rapid 
growtli Ironr current highway building funds. 
Recent years have witnessed a return to the toll- 
bridge method of financing, a method used in 
the early days of American road building to meet 
a similar situation. This “orgy of toll-bridge 
building," as it has been called, was summarized 
by the Bureau of Roads of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in a report of conditions as of 
Jan. 1, 1928. At that time, there w(trc 233 toll 
bridges in the United States of which over 80 
per cent was privately owned. Tlic toll bridge 
had almost lieen abolished in America, but the 
fact that over a third of these bridges had been 
built since 1910 and that 29 new toll bridges in 
1920 were under construction and idans for 163 
additional bridges of this class were either 
under way or proposed shows clearly that the de- 
mand has been sufficient to encourage this form 
of investment. Indeed, wo have just begun to 
develop our highways, and highway bridge build- 
ing promises to be the principal bridge activity 
of the future. 

Almost all these bridges are on the 186,000 
miles of the Federal Aid Highway System and 
the largo i)crcentage of private ownership has 
led to considerable agitation against this prac- 
tice. Although private ownership under a fran- 
chise limited in life is the usual procedure, it 
woiild appear that the scheme of State or cotn- 
mlssion control and construction on a plan 
whereby the structure becomes free as soon as 
tolls have fully met construction and financing 
costa is certain to bo extended. The work of 
the New York Port Authority is a notable ex- 
ample of this method and, provided it can lie 
kept free of political influence, appears to be an 
ideal solution of the problem. 

In the matter of highway-bridge loadings, 
there has been a continued incrcaKc due to the 
increase in motor-truck loadings and weights. 
While as much as 25 tons on four wheels has 
been used in some American designs, a smaller 
load, even 16 tons or less, has been far more 
common. On the other hand, British practice 
is to use much heavier loadings and such a 
notable bridge as the Gatoshead-Hewcastle Arch 
was designed for 100 tons on four wheels. While 
it is clearly recognized that British motor tratis- 
portatiott, in view of the relatively short haul 
common in the British Isles and the oonsequeni 
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economies of this typo of transportation, is cer- 
tain to require much heavier highway bridges 
than is the case in America, it also seems possible 
that American engineers are designing some 
highway bridges for loads which may prove to 
be too light, as has been the case with the older 
railroad bridges, for future traffic requirements. 
Private ownership, with the inevitable demand 
for a reduction of costs to a minimum, has 
doubtless had some influence on the adoption of 
loadings which in many cases appear to leave 
small margin for future increase. 

Another tendency, which cannot be viewed 
with full satisfaction by many engineers, is that 
toward increased working stresses. It is argued 
that, with modern methods of manufacture, struc- 
tural materials, particularly steel and concrete, 
are so uniform in quality that it is safe to work 
them at considerably higher stresses than those 
now prevailing, particularly where loads are 
known with a high degree of exactness or where 
maximum loadings are infrequent. To cite an 
example, the heat-treated eyebars of the Flor- 
ianopolis Bridge having a specified elastic limit 
oE 75,000 pounds per square inch are designed for 
a maximum stress of 50,000, or % the elastic 
limit, whereas past practice has generally fav- 
ored a factor of %. There also has been some 
agitation for higher stresses in building con- 
struction particularly in New York. While 
some increases are doubtless reasonable and can 
be justified as conservative practice, such in- 
creases should be»made only in cases where real 
improvements in manufacture, design, or con- 
struction justify them and not solely in response 
to demands for decreased costs. 

As far as bridge types are concerned, there 
have been no notable new developments since the 
adoption in the United States of the rigid frame 
type of structure for the smaller reinforced cqn- 
crete bridges such as are seen in the Bronx and 
Westchester Parkways, near New York City. 

Suspension Bridges. Suspension bridges 
continue to be favored for the longer spans and 
for liighway loads, loads which, although heavy 
compared with former road requirements, are 
light . compared with modern railroad loadings. 
From the standpoint of span, the Delaware River 
Bridge (1926), between Camden, N. • J., and 
Philadelphia, Pa,, established a new record with 
a span of 1750 feet, or 165 feet longer than the 
old Brooklyn Bridge. The Bear Mountain sus- 
cnsxon, crossing See Hudson River at a point 
etween Peekskill and Bear Mountain State 
Park, N. Y., a highway toll span finished in 
1925, also deserves mention for its span of 1C32 
feet with unloaded backstays. All these spans 
will be exceeded by the Detroit-Windsor Inter- 
national Bridge (1850 feet), under construction 
in 1929, while the stupendous Hudson River 
Bridge (3500 feet) also building, between Fort 
Lee, N. J., and Washington Heights, N. Y., will 
be double any now completed span. 

The limit to size in suspension-bridge con- 
struction is reached when the structure becomes 
so heavy that it is capable of supporting only 
its own weight, and, as this limit has been esti- 
mated at some 10,000 feet, the great Hudson 
River Bridge is hailed as simply a milestone in 
the natural growth of suspension spans. Indeed, 
a suspension span of even greater length than 
the Hudson Bridge has been seriously discussed 
for crossing the Narrows at the entrance to the 
upper bay, New York, , between Brookljm and 
Staten Island. 


In the details of design and construction of 
suspension bridges, several interesting develop- 
ments have occurred. The Florianopolis Bridge, 
built in southern Brazil in 1926 with a span 
of 1113% feet, is not only the longest span in 
South America but is the longest eyebar suspen- 
sion bridge in the world. Although the first 
suspension bridges, a type of American origin, 
were built with wrought-iron chains, the wire- 
cable method, first perfected in France and with 
which the name of Roebling in America is al- 
ways connected, has generally shown greater 
economy and has therefore been most commonly 
used. In the Florianopolis Bridge, an ingenious 
scheme was developed whereby a portion of the 
cable formed the upper chord of the central part 
of the stiffening truss. This economy in de- 
sign, combined with the fact that the steel com- 
pany, interested in seeing their special heat- 
treated eyebars introduced in practice, gave low 
figures on this construction, made this type of 
bridge more economical than a wire suspension. 
See Trans, Am, Soo, 0, E,, Vol. 92 (1928), 

p. 206. 

In wire suspension-bridge construction, the 
most interesting two developments have been the 
spinning of cable strands on land, rather than in 
place, and the use of special heat-treated wire. 
In two Ohio bridges of comparatively small span, 
those at Portsmouth (700 feet) and Steuben- 
ville (689 feet), the strands, or bundles in which 
the wires ai*e first formed, were made on land, 
were moved into position by means of special 
carriers supported by a high construction, or 
messenger cable, and were finally compresssed 
and wrapped into the usual circular form after 
the bridge was almost completed. In this way, 
expensive staging and working platforms were 
avoided. The method appears to offer , oppor- 
tunities for economy in the construction of 
shorter spans. 

Specially heat-treated cable wires were used 
for the Mount Hope Suspension Bridge (1200 
feet in span), which connects the mainland of 
Rhode Island with the island on which Newport 
is located, and also for the Detroit-Windsor In- 
ternational Bridge, already mentioned as a span 
of 1850 feet. This treatment was expected to 
have little infiuence on the ultimate strength of 
the wire but has shown a marked effect in increas- 
ing the elastic limit, or yield point, and thus 
permits higher working stresses. 'In these wire 
cables, difficulties in construction were experi- 
enced in 1920 leading to replacements of mate- 
rial. 

Steel Arches. The jump from the ancestor 
of modern steel arches, Captain Ead’s famous 
St. Louis arch (1868-74, 520-ft. span) which 
recently has been checked up and reported safe 
for present traffic, to Gustav Lindenthal’s great 
Hell Gate arch (practically a 1000-ft. span) 
across the East River at New York in 1917, re- 
presented an increase in span of almost 100 per 
cent and an even greater load increase. ' Yet^ 
there is under construction at Sydney, Australia, 
an arch 1660 feet in span and the Kill van KuU 
arch now being built at Bayonne, N, J., by the 
Port Authority of ’ New York, will have a span 
of 1675 feet. While these later bridges will 
carry highway and rapid-transit loads -far less 
than the neavy railroad loads at Hell Gate, this 
later bridge appears to have served as the in- 
spiration for these great new arches as well as 
for, some smaller arches now completed. For 
example, the Newcastle-Gateshead arch opened 
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in England in 1928 is of tlie Hell Gate type ■with 
massive piers built largely to satisfy aesthetic 
requirements. 

This treatment of arch construction is, of 
course, largely limited to locations where there 
are compai atively low approaches. Among the 
steel-arch bridges in surroundings where steep 
side walls make the arch particularly appro- 
priate, is the new Lee’s Ferry arch (1928) 
across the canyon of the Colorado some 130 miles 
north of Flagstaff, Ariz. The nearest rail- 
road being located at Flagstaff, all material had 
to be brought to the site by motor truck. Fur- 
thermore, there was no means of transportation 
to the opposite side of the canyon. Wliile not a 
great span, judged by modern standards (616 
feet), this construction, so far from a railroad, 
is of considerable interest. Half the bridge 
was cantilevered out from the canyon wall, 467 
feet above the river, a temporary cableway 
closed the gap and enabled the workers to trans- 
fer the necessary material to the far side of the 
canyon so that the other half of the arch could 
be built out to meet the portion first erected. 

An interesting railroad arch, probably the 
most imi)ortant.of this type since the Hell Gate 
arch, was completed early in 1 025 for the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad over the Niagara Gorge. 
It is located between the older highway arch 
and the railroad cantilever, and is a double- 
track, ballastod-lloor structure with a main span 
of 640 feet crossing the deep gorge high above 
the Whirlpool Rapids. 

Cantilever Bridges. Undoubtedly, the most 
important cantilever bridge record of the period 
since 1914 was the final successful completion 
of the Great Quebec oaiitilovcr in 1017. The 
first attempt to build this ill-fated structure 
failed with great loss of life in 1007. The new 
design with a main span consisting of two canti- 
lever arms of about 600 feet and a span of the 
same length s\isj)ended between the ends of 
these arms, was completed except for this cen- 
tral span in 1016. The suspended span was 
erected on floats, floated to position l>enoath the 
bridge, and a start had been made in lifting it 
into position when one of the temporary hear- 
ings gave way and the entire mass of steel dis- 
a})pearcd beneath the deep waters of the St. 
l^wrence. Another span was made arid was 
hoisted into position by the. same method in 
1917, thus finishing tlie bridge — ^tho longest 
cantilever span in the world — and vindicating 
the engineering profession in the eyes of a pub- 
lic which had begun to think that engineers bad 
at last tackled a problem beyond their abilities. 

While the great cantilevers of the past have 
been railroad bridges, this tyjie also has been 
brought forward in the highway flcld by the 
rapid development of motor transportation. The 
second largest cantilever in America and the 
fourth largest in the world (Quebec, Forth, and 
BlaekwclTs Island exceed it in span) was com- 
pleted in 1927 and is a privately owned toll 
bridge crossing an arm of Ran Francisco Bay. 
The Oarquinez Straits Bridge consists of two 
spans of 1100 feet with a central pier and anchor 
arras of 500 feet each — in general arrangement 
thus resembling the Forth Bridge. In constnio- 
tion, it sets wo now records for the sizes of its 
members, as it carries a lighter load than some 
of the older railroad spans, but its foundations 
are of special interest, for they were dredged 
down to 132 feet below water level. 

Rome other smaller cantilever highway spans 


also are notable. One of these is the Snake 
River cantilever, a light highway toll bridge 
crossing the Snake Canyon in Idaho, and the two 
cantilevers over Arthur Kill in New York, built 
by the Port of New York Authority. The 
former has a span of 700 feet and is probably 
the highest bridge in the world, as it is 502 feet 
above stream bed. The latter two bridges con- 
nect the main land of New Jersey with Staten 
Island^ and have spans of about 750 feet with 
long inclined approaches necessitated by the 
clearance of 135 feet above the water surface 
required by the War Department. 

The cantilever bridge, a type which has until 
recently held the span record of the world, has 
thus also found a place in the new era of bridge 
building — the highway era. 

Truss Bridges. While the suspension, arch, 
and eautilever occupied the spectacular position 
in bridge development, the simple truss contin- 
ued to fill the requirements for moderate si)aiis 
and probably thousands of these bridges were 
built in forms which have become more or less 
standardized. An outstanding truss bridge is 
the Caatleton or Smith Bridge over the Hudson 
below Albany built by the New York CJentral 
Railroad as part of its i>lnu to relieve freight 
congestion in Albany by constructing a by-pass 
route for through freight trains. Topography 
unfortunately dictated an unsymmetrieal ar- 
rangement of spans at Castleton and the bridge, 
a most' imposing structure in scale, thus is far 
from jdeasing a‘sthetically. This is a double- 
track through-truss bridge with high steel via- 
duct deck approaches loading to the two simple, 
inclined upper chord truss spans. The cast span 
is 400 feet and the main channel, or west spat», 
600 feet. These rest on three high stone-faced 
concrete piers giving a channel clearance of 135 
feet. The 400-ft, span was erected first and 
the GOO-ft. si)an was built out part way by can- 
tilevering from the smaller span using tempo- 
rary back stays. High steel bents were then 
erected on temporary pile fomidal.ions in tbe 
river bottom, giving intermediate support, and 
tho cantilever Hcbeme was then continued until 
tho span was closed. The maximum overhang 
during erection was 270 feet. This ingenious 
scheme of erection savecl tin* necessity for a very 
high and costly falsework, such us 'would have 
been used in earlier days of trussJu’idge <‘rection, 
and is one of the most interesting recent con- 
struction developments. 

One of the longest, if not the longest, simple 
truss 8T)an« in the world is that of the Metropo- 
lis Bridge over the Ohio River on a new line of 
the Chicago, JJarlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Tills bridge* finished early in 1917,' consisiH of 
four simple truss Hi)anB of about 555 feet and one 
of 720 feet. It is a two-track struiduro and was 
erected on falsework and by derrick rather than 
by the usual traveler. The hu«c main truss fs 
no feet in height, and eyebars 72 feet long were 
used. 

Another truss bridge, also finished In the same 
year, is that at SciotovUIe over the Ohio River. 
This bridge appears to hold the record for con- 
tinuous truss spans, having two spans of 775 feet 
continuous over the centre pier. One span was 
erected on falsework, Imt the span over the 
main channel was cantUcveriid out for 465 feet 
to a temporary support and then continued by 
cantilevering to closure. Other imi>ortant con- 
tinuous truss spans, built a year or two later, 
were the Allegheny River Bridge near Pitts- 
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■burgh ( three of 272, 620, and 347 feet, and three 
of 347, 360, and 272 feet), and the Hudson Bay 
Bailroad Bridge at Kettle Rapids in the Nelson 
River with three continuous spans of 300, 400, 
and 300 feet. 

^ It is clear, from these examples, that even the 
simple truss is still growing in span length and 
is holding its own as an economical type of rail- 
road bridge for spans which a few years ago 
would perhaps have been crossed by cantilevers 
of a size which would have been considered not- 
able. The use of continuous trusses also shows 
that American engineers are taking advantage 
of this type, a form which, although economical, 
has been more or less studiously avoided because 
of uncertainties of foundations or of stress. 

Bascule and Lift Bridges. The bascule 
bridge in its varioxis types, of which there are 
several, continued in vogue, during the period 
under consideration, both for railway and high- 
way bridges. The most notable designs of bas- 
cule bridges were the Rail type and the vScherzer 
type. The length of span and capacities of bas- 
cule bridges were increased, and in many cases 
they were considered preferable to swing bridges 
for crossing narrow waterways where there was 
considerable traffic, and thus avoiding a central 
pier such as is required for swing bridges. This 
type of bridge was extensively employed in 
Chicago, and there in 1923, 22 simple trunnion 
bridges were in use. Two of these were built 
with double decks and that across the Chicago 
River at Wells Street, completed in 1921, had a 
span of 268 feet centre to centre of trunnions, 
affording a clear channel width of 220 feet. 
Each leaf of this bridge is carried by two trun- 
nions and weighs 2500 tons, of which 1300 tons is 
counterweight. Besides being used in Chicago, 
these bridges found extensive use across the 
water-ways of Seattle. 

Lift bridges also have been in favor for the 
longer spans where a full channel width and 
high clearance were essential. Two important 
works of this type are the James River Highway 
Bridge, completed in 1928, with a central lift 
span of 300 feet, and the double-deck, railroad- 
highway lift over the Kennebec at Bath, Me., 
span of 234 feet, opened late in 1927. The three- 
track lift bridge of 198 feet, recently completed 
(1928) by the Lackawanna Railroad at the 
Hackensack River crossing near Jersey City, is 
another notable example of this type of construc- 
tion. 

Concrete Bridges. It is difiElcult to realize 
today, when concrete is so widely used, that rein- 
forced concrete is a very recent structural mate- 
rial. In America, the first generally accepted 
theory of reinforced concrete design was pub- 
lished as the joint effort of the several national 
engineering societies in 1912. Before 1900 the 
bulk of Portland cement used in the United 
States had been imported from abroad. By 
1900 America was manufacturing about 10 mil- 
lion barrels a year, in response to a rapid in- 
crease in demand which began about. 1896. By 
1920 this American production had reached 100 
million barrels annually in spite of a bad set- 
back on account of the War, and continued to 
climb, reaching about 176 million in 1928. When 
we realize that even in, the period from 1914 to 
date the American cement industry has prac- 
tically doubled , in putput, and that this is a 
fair , mdex. of the grovrth in concrete construc- 
tion, it becomes clear that justice cannot be , done 
to , this type , of construction in n J)rief article 


such as this. It is only possible to select a few of 
the leading developments. 

The most notable concrete work of the war 
period, at least in magnitude, was undoubtedly 
the great railroad viaduct construction on the 
Lackawanna Railroad. Increase in traffic on 
this road justified several important improve- 
ments in grade and alignment which would effect 
worth-while reductions in operating expense.s. 
These changes involved several great viaducts of 
which the Tunkhannock is the largest. Begun 
in 1912, before the great increase in prices 
brought about by the War, it was completed in 
1915 — a huge, massive concrete bridge over half 
a mile long, consisting of ten arches of 180-ft. 
span, and higher than a twenty-story building 
(240 feet). Its design involved some very in- 
teresting economic problems of span and of arch 
and pier proportions. Its appearance makes it 
one of the most impressive works of man ever 
undertaken. It is doubtful if it will be dupli- 
cated in the near future, for increased costs of 
cement and concrete would make a steel struc- 
ture far more economical — indeed even when it 
was built, steel although less permanent would 
have cost less. 

While the Tunkhannock arches are practically 
solid ribs of the voussoir type inherited from 
stone-arch days, the development of the elastic 
arch or arched rib of reinforced concrete has 
been largely a European contribution in con- 
crete-bridge design. Continental engineers with 
superior technical training in the mathematics 
of design and theory and facing an economic 
situation in which labor was comparatively cheap 
and material costly, the reverse of American 
conditions, naturally turned for economy to those 
refinements in design whereby materials may 
be conserved. The records for light and grace- 
ful concrete arched ribs, frequently hinged, have 
rested in Europe. 

The thx'ee-hinged Grfinewald arch opened late 
in 1904 near Munich, Bavaria, with its two 
record-breaking spans of 230 feet each, set a 
mark that has since been exceeded by almost 
100 per cent. The greatest concrete-arch spans 
in Great Britain are those of the Royal Tweed 
Bridge opened in 1928. This work carries the 
Great North Road to Edinburgh across the 
Tweed in four main spans varying from 248 to 
a maximum of 361 % feet. On the continent the 
greatest span is that of the Pierre du Vauvray 
Bridge of 432 feet, over the Seine near Ande, 
opened in 1924. The same engineer, M. Freys- 
sinet has proposed a three-span concrete bridge 
to carry both railroad and highway traffic across 
the River Elom in Brittany, near Brest, the 
Plougastel Bridge. The spans were set at 
613.36, 639.6, and 672,4 feet each, centre to 
centre of piers, with a clearance at centre of 118 
feet above the river level. This work, ,as* far as 
known, is still held up on account of lack of 
funds. As proposed, it has been exceeded in dar- 
ing only by the plans made in 1907 for a Eudson- 
Fulton Memorial Bridge of 700 feet. in span at 
New York — a work also awaiting finances. 

France also claims the record plain concrete- 
arch span in the Pont de la Caille, near Crusezlles 
(Haute Savoie), a hollow arch of 139.8 m (458.5 
feet). A span of 236.3 feet, replacing a steel 
structure oyer the Piave, near Beflunp, and com- 
pleted in 1926 is the boldest concrete arch in 
Italy. 

While early American archer , generally fol- 
I'OW'ed. .the voussoir iype, Aiqerican engineers 
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gradually adopted European methods of desi^ 
and used the open spandrel, independent rib 
type of arch whore it met American economic 
demands. Hinged arches have not in general 
been favored and construction has naturally fol- 
lowed more solid and substantial lines. Spans 
of *200 to 300 feet have ))een common, however, 
and hundreds of concrete highway arches and via- 
ducts have been built in America in ^ response 
to the demands of motor transportation. The 
three spans of 300 feet each, completed across 
the Mississipin in 1027 joining 8t. Paul and 
Minneapolis, are typical of the many works of 
this kind built in America. Another recent and 
large American bridge of reinforced concrete is 
that crossing the Minnesota River between Port 
Snelling and Moiidota, Minn. It is 4110 feet long 
and consists of twelve spans of 304 feet each. 
Aniorican w'tir memorials liave frequently taken 
the form of bridges and, in these inomimental 
structures, concrete usually plays a large part. 
The longest span in America is still that of the 
Cappolon Memorial Arch at Minneapolis (400 
feel) erected in 1023. 

M. Preyssinet, already mentioned as the fore- 
most of Preneli concrete-arch exports, estimates 
that a maximum span of 1115 feet may be se- 
cured for plain eoncrote arches, and 2723 feet 
for reinforced concrete arches, without any spe- 
cial dilliculties. Engineers look forward with 
great interest to this development. The problem 
of secondary streaaes due to temperature, etc. in 
these groat spans is bein^ solved abroad by 
hinges of various kinds and it would appear that 
the record constructions of this type would be 
built in Europe unless American engineers look 
with more favor on hinged arches, a typo of con- 
struction which has lioeii studiously avoided in 
America, and unless Aniorican lalmr and material 
costs for eoiicreto work show lietter economy than 
they do at present. 

Another interesting development in reinforced 
concrete design, originating in Europe just be- 
fore the World War, is rigid frame construction. 
In its simplest form as applied to bridges, this 
may he roughly described as a construction in 
which the two side supports and the beam span- 
ning the opening between them, are made in one 
unit— -there is no joint at the top of the posts 
and the entire section is continuous. An arch 
span requires heavy ahutments to take up the 
inclined arch thrust. The rigid frame has sim- 
ple footings of the usual building type. Tlio re- 
sult is a marked economy in cost of construction 
and those designs, which were first used in the 
main traffic-parkway arteries from New York 
northward licing built by the Bronx and West- 
chester Parkways Commissions, were hailed by 
such a conservative and reliable journal as the 
JFJn^ineeTinfjl News^Jiecord as '^results ’so impres- 
sive in increased efficiency and ossthetie range as 
to forecast an important influence on short-span 
practice,*' 

The first of these bridges built in 1022 had 
a span of 41 feet. It has become the princi- 
pal type of this commission and spans of as 
much as 70 foot show its economy even over the 
uiiHightly plate girder type of span. 

Willie there have been some adoptions of this 
form by State highway commissions and rail- 
roads, it would ' appear that this movement has 
been discouraged by the apparent complexity of 
the comjiutatioiiH for this type of structure. 
As so often happens, however, this problem, of 
design has been met most effectively by one' of 
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tlie most important developments in many years 
in the field of structural analysis. The “de- 
formetcr” apparatus, designed and perfected by 
an Ainorican engineer, G. E. Beggs, professor 
of civil engineering at Princeton, has not only 
proved a labor-saving device in the analysis o‘f 
continuous design and a moans of checking the 
elaborate theories which have been built up in 
the niathematical attack on this problem, but 
has also given invaluable data on the mechanical 
liehavior of other mechanically complicated 
forms for which analysis has been lacking. In a 
rough way, the apparatus may be described as 
giving an accurate means of measuring by special 
scales, micrometer microscopes, etc., the deflec- 
tions of small celluloid or liristol -board models. 
From the law known as "Maxwell's law of recip- 
rocal deflections,’* the stresses under assumed loud 
conditions are then computed. Perhaps one of 
the most interesting bridge applications, out- 
side that already mentioned, is in the analysis 
of the skew arch — a form long imperfectly under- 
stood and hence generally avoided even where 
topography would favor its use. 

Bibliography. The literature of engineer- 
ing has so rapidly inercased during the period 
under discussion that it is almost impossible tf 
give an adequate bibliography even of new works 
in a single field, fii bridge engineering, th<‘ 
throe volumes of Theory and Praotire of Mod’ 
ern Framed iHtructuratt^ by Prof. J. B. rfolinHon, 
rewritten by C. W. Bryan and F. IC. Turni»aure. 
still stands as a fundamental text. (Latest 
ed., 102(1), The structural series by <J. A. 
Hool and W. S. Kinne is proiiably the most 
notable of recent American pubH cations In tbit 
field; FoundationSt etc* (1023); fitruefurat 
Members and Connections (1^23) ; tresses in 
Framed Structures (1924) ; Steel and Timber 
Struetures (1924); Reinforced Concrete and 
Masonry Structures (1024); and Afovahlc and 
Lony Span Steel Bridges (1023). Bridge //«- 
gineering (1916), by the veteran American, 
engineer J. A. L. Waddell, should also be men- 
tioned, as well as the important two-voliimc 
work on Movable Bridges^ by G. K. Hovey ( lii2« ). 
In 1920 there appeared a He<'ond edition <»f .1 
Practical Treatise on Suspension Bridges^ liy I>. 
B. Steinman, New York, and Volume HI, Bridges 
and Culverts of Reinforced Conereic Construe- 
fton, second edition (New York, e<iited by (ieorgi 
A. Hool.) 

BBIEOES, Calvik Blackman (IflflO- ). 
An American biologist, liorn at Bcbiiylcr's Falls 
N. y,, and educated at Columbia University 
He was research assistant in geneties to Profe.<v 
ftor Morgan (1910-19) and member of the re 
search staff in gencti<fs of the Carnegie Inst it u 
lion of Washington (1910- ), He publishei 

numerous papers on genetics and was eo*auth(i. 
of Mechanism, of Mendelian Heredity^ witli Mul 
ler, Morgan, and Rturtevant (2d. ed., 1923) 
He was also the author of Oenctics of Drosophil 
(1925). 

BBTHOES, Robkat <1844- ). An Kng 

lish poet laureate (see Vol. Ill)* In 1923 24 
he held the Honorary Fellowship in Creative 
Arts, University of Michigan. He also received 
the Order of , erit in 1929 and honorary degre<'H 
from Oxford, Saint Andrews, and Harvard. He 
p^ublished The Spirit of Man: Anthology in Btip* 
Ush and French ( 1916 ) , Yatiendon ByptiMd^ Ibant 
Ohscurt 11917), Bfiiannia Vietria 1 1919), Onto- 
her and Other Poems ( 1920 ) , The OhitdsmU Book 
of English Poetry ( 1924) , and Nm Vme ( 1925) * 
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BRILGES-ADAMS, W. (1889- ). A 

British stage director, educated at Oxford. He 
was part manager and producer for the Bristol 
Repertory Theatre, 1914-15, and in 1916-17 man- 
ager and producer for the Liverpool Repertory 
Theatre, which he renamed the Playhouse. In 
1919 he undertook the direction of the Stratford- 
on-Avon Shakespearean Festivals and founded 
and organized the New Shakespeare Company 
under the auspices of a joint committee of the 
Shakespeare Memorial National Theatre and 
the governors of the Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. In 1922 he produced a Shakes- 
pearean season at the National Theatre at 
Christiania, Norway. 

BRIDGMAN, Pebct Williams (1882- ). 

An American physicist, born at Cambridge, 
Mass., and educated at Harvard. Receiving a 
fellowship, he continued hi.s scientific studies at 
Harvard and also served as an instructor in 
physics, of which department he was made full 
profo.saor in 1910 and given the directorship of 
the Jefferson laboratory. Since 1926 he has 
been TTollis professor of mathematics and nat- 
ural philosophy. His researches have included 
important studies on various topics in mechan- 
ical physics, such as measurements of high 
hydrostatic pressure, and in physical chem- 
istry, such as change of phase under pres- 
sure and modifications of phosphorus. He is 
the author of The Logic of Modern Physics 
(1927). 

BRIEDX, hr^'e', EuatoE (1858- . )• A 
French dramatist (see VoL. III). His later 
works include he Bourgeois aux Champs (1914) ; 
Au Japon par Java (1914) ; Les Amiricains 
Chez Kous (1920); Trois hons amis (1921); 
L^avocat (1922); Venfant (1923), and La 
famille Lavolette (1926). Consult The Plays of 
Eughic Brieux, by P. V. Thomas (1916) and 
Brieux and Contemporary French Society, by 
William H. Scheifley (1917). 

BRIGADE. See Armies and Abmt Organ- 
ization. 

BRIGGS, Clare A. (1875- ). An Amer- 

ican cartoonist. He was born at Reedshurg, 
Wis., studied at the University of Nebraska 
(1894-96), and began work as a newspaper art- 
ist on the St. Louis Qlol>e’Democrat in 1806. He 
later went to the St. Louis Chronicle and turned 
to cartoon-drawing when the development of the 
half-tone process made the old methods of general 
illustrating in newspapers obsolete. Goi^ to 
New York, he joined the staff of the world 
(1898-99) and later the New York Journal, 
and Chicago Examiner and American. He then 
went to. the Chicago Tribune (1907-14) and has 
been with t!he New York Tribune Syndicate since 
1914. His work has been chiefly in the social, 
rather than the political field. He was the cre- 
ator of “Skin-nay,” “The Days of Real Sport,” 
“When a Feller Needs a Friend,” “Ain\ It a 
Grand and Glorious Feeling,” “Somebody is Al- 
ways Taking the Joy Out of Life,” “How to 
Start the Day Wrong,” “There^s at Least One 
in Every Office.” “A Handy Man Around the 
House,” ‘*That Guiltiest Feeling,” and other re- 
flections of the homely and intimate experience^ 
of life. The human touch has made his drawings 
read daily . in millions, of American bonnes for 
more than a decade* 'He wrote Rote to Draw 
( 1926) . 

DRtGHAM YdiTNd TTNIVERSITY. A cq- 
^^matJonal, institution at Provo, Utah, under 
s^uspices of tho Church of ^esus Christ of 


Latter Day Saints; founded in 1875. The regu- 
lar college enrollment increased from 650 in 
1913 to 1250 in the autumn of 1928; summer- 
school registration reached 39G in 1928; the 
faculty was increased from 30 to 98 members; 
and the library from 600 to 60,000. The budget 
for the year 1928 was $338,000, Developments 
at the University during the period under review 
included: The construction of the first unit of 
the Heber J. Grant Library building in 1925; 
improvements in landscaping the grounds; the 
enlargement of the Alpine summer school on 
Mt. Timpanogos, in 1925, for facilities for more 
students in the natural sciences by the addition 
of several buildings; and the establi.shment in 
the same year of departments of zoOlogy, ento- 
mology. botany, and bacteriology. In 1928 a 
new .stadium and athletic field were added 
to the plant. President, Franklin Stewart 
Harris, Ph.D. 

BRIG'HOTTSE, Harold (1882- ). An 

English author and playwright. His recent pro- 
ductions include The Road to Raehury, in col- 
laboration with Stanley Houghton (1915) ; Bob- 
son*s Choice and The Clock Goes Round (1916) ; 
Other Times and Three Lancashire Plays (3920) ; 
Once a Hero (1922); The Happy Hangman 
(1922); The Apple Tree (1923); Mary*a John 
(1924); and WhaPs Bred in the Bone (1927). 
His stories include Fossie for Short; The Silver 
Lining; The Marbeck Inn (1920); Hepplestalls 
(1922): The Wrong Shadow (1923); and Hirir 
die Wakes, taken from S. Houghton's play 
(1927). 

BRIGHTMCAN, Edgar Sheffield (1884- 
). An American professor of philosophy, 
bom at Holbrook, Mass., and educated at Brown 
and Boston universities and at Berlin and Mar- 
burg in Germany. He taught successively at 
Brown University, Wesleyan College (Neb.), 
and Wesleyan University (Conn.). In 1919 he 
was called to Boston University as professor of 
philosophy in the Graduate School. In his 
philosophy, he is a strong advocate of the reli- 
gious doctrine of personalism. His works in- 
clude The Sources of the Hexateuch (1918), 
Religious Values and Recent Philosophy (1921), 
An Introduction to Philosophy (1925), and Im- 
mortality in Post’Kantian Idealism (1925). 
He is also a contributor to the projected En- 
cyclopcedia of Protestant Theology, The Ameri- 
can Journal of Theology, The Journal of Re- 
ligion, and other periodicals. 

BRIGHT’S DISEASE. See Nephritis. 

BRILL; George Mackenzie (1866- ). 

An American mechanical engineer, bom at 
Poughquag, N. Y., and educated at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In 1897-1900 he was chief engineer 
for Swift k Co., Chicago, . He was chairman of 
the jury of awards on general machinery at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915 and during 
the World War was in the Ordnance Department 
with the rank of major. He served also as chief 
of the requirement section of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation in 1918. Since 1919 he has 
been a consulting engineer in New York City, 

BRILL; Nathan Edwin (1865-1925). An 
American physician, born in New York and edu- 
cated at the College of the City of New York 
and the University of New York. He was phy- 
sician to Mt, Sinai Hospital, 1891-1925, and 
clinical professor of medicine at Columbia, 19lp- 
25. In 1917 he was made a major of the medical 
officers' reserve corps an4 direc^r of Base Hoi^i- 
tal No. 3 in France. In .1910 he discovered an 
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endemic, non-contagious form of typlms fever 
whicli had evidently prevailed in New York City 
at intervals for many years, thereafter known 
as Briirs disease. He contributed much to i>ei*i- 
odical medical literature on this and numerous 
other subjects and in 1S98 translated Klemper- 
er’s book on physical diagnosis under the title 
Clinical Diafinosis. 

BRINTON, CiiRiSTrAN (18T0- ). An 

American art critic, born at West Chester, Pa., 
and educated at Haverford College, the uni- 
versities of ITciclelbcrg and Paris, and the ]^Jcole 
du Louvre. Among his works on art are Mod- 
ern Artists (lOOS), Masterpieocs of American 
Painting (1910), Impressions of Art at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition (1910), Introduction 
to the Uistory of Scandinavian Art (1921), and 
many catalogues and contributions to leading 
magazines and art reviews. lie also contributed 
to the Iconographio Dictionary of Art. Chris- 
tian Briiiton was decorated l)y King Gustav V 
of vSwedon in 1917 and in 1015 was made ad- 
visory editor of Art in America. 

BRISBANE, Arthur (18G4- ). An 

American newspaper editor (see Vol. IIT). He 
bought tlio Washington Times in 1017 and the 
Mi'ening VTisconsin in 1018. Both of these he 
sold to William Ihiiidolph Hcarst in^ the follow- 
ing year. In 1018 he became editor of the 
Chicago fIcraUl and Examiner, lie resigned 
from the editorship of the New Ytivk Evening 
Journal in 1021, but continued to write editorials 
for the Henrst newspapers. 

BRISTOL. An important seaport and maim- 
facturiiig city of England. The [)Oj)ulation at 
the census of 1021 was ;J7(b07r); in 1027 it was 
estimated i(» be J1H5,700. Tlic niimicipal area is 
18,700 acres. To enable Bristol to retain its 
title as a lirst-class port, great additions have 
been made to the equipment and storage facili- 
ties of the port at a cost of £1,250,000. The 
most important of tlieso is the extension of the 
Hoyal Edward Dock at Avoniiiouth, whh*h was 
opened by tlie Prince of Wales on May 23, 1028. 
The eastern arm of the dock, which forms the 
main })art of the new works, has a wat(»r area 
of more than 15 acres and (‘ontains 3000 lim^al 
feet of quayage. K<|uipment and storage facili- 
ties include reinforced concrete wliarf structurea, 
transit sheds, and jjrain haiKlling ai)pliunees. 
The net tonnage of ships engaged in fon‘ign trade 
that entered the port in 1927 was 2,153,573, the 
tonnage of those cleared was 3,337,SS0; the value 
of sea-borne trade in 1925 was £30,510,724. A 
now low, level road, nearly 5 tniles long, has 
been constructed betMT'cn the city and tlu» docks 
at Avonmoiith at a cost of about £800,000, re- 
placing an old narnAV highway which (mnlaint'd 
stoop graclieuts and liad corners. The work in- 
volved the construction of large retaining walls 
and river walls and tlus construction of Ifridges, 
one of which is more than 100 3 ^*lrdH long and 
is carried on six spans owing to the treat'herous 
nature of the suljsoil. Bristol has been espe- 
cially active in the imilter of housing since the 
War. In 1919 a shortiige of 10,000 lioiises was 
<*atimatcd; siiU'e then, more than 5000 houses 
have iKsm ere<‘ted through the efforts of the 
corporaiiftn and private enterprise. To cope 
with the slum problem, the corporation hns also 
provided a number of tbree-story flats. Hcceut 
amportant aequisitious of tbe (lity are Colston 
Jlall, one of the largest halls in England and 
capable of seating 4000 persons, and UhUse 
<?astJ<*, a line estate of 200 neres on which play- 


ing fields are to be established. In connection 
with its health sei-vices, the corporation utilizes 
an estate of 70 acres, purchased in 1921, which 
is to be developed into a complete orthopaedic 
establislinieut, 

BRISTOL, Mark Lambert (18C8- ). An 

American naval officer, born in Glassboro, N. J. 
He graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1887 and was commissioned an 
ensign in 1800, a captain in 1913, and a tem- 
porary rear admiral in 1918. Ho made a special 
study of gunnery, torpedoes, and air craft and 
from 1013 to 101(5 was in charge of the develop- 
ment of aeronautics for the Navy. In 1918-19 
ho commanded tlie United States Naval Base at 
Plymouth, England. He was a member of the 
International Armistice Commission in Belgium 
in 1918, and in the following year commanded 
the United States Naval Forces in Turkey. He 
served as high eomiuissioiier to Turkey in 1910- 
20 and was a member of the Intcrnalioual Com- 
mission of Inquiry in the Greek occupation of 
Smyrna, in 1010. Ho had general charge of 
American interests in Asia Minor during the 
Greco-Turkish campaign of 1922 and did effi- 
cient service after the dcstnictioii of Smyrna in 
relief of refugees and protection of American in- 
terests, 1022-23. He was one of the American 
delegates to tho Lausanne Conference, 1022-23. 
Later lie was connuaiider-in-chief of the United 
Stales Asiatic Fleet. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. A Canadian i>rov- 
inee on tho Pacilic coast. Area, 355,855 square 
miles; population in 1011, 302,480; in 1021, 
524,582. In 1021 the urban population num- 
bered 247,5(52 and the rural 277,020. The rural 
thus eomiiriscd 52,8 per cent of the population, 
which was a gain over the 48.1 per cent of 1911. 
Tho estimated poptxlation in 1029 was 501,000. 
Chinese immigration was restricted by a head 
ta.\% ■vvliile Japanese ami Hindu immigrants were 
regulated by diplomatic arrangeimmts. Van* 
couver, tbe largest city, had a population in 
1023 of 117,217 (100,401 in 1011); Victoria, the 
capital, had 38,727 (31,0(50 in 1011) ; New West- 
minster, 14,405 (13,100 in 1011). By 1027 en- 
rollment in elementary ami secondary scluxtls 
had increased to 10.5,008 (44,045 in 1011). Tho 
educational system also includes 73 high wliools, 
several normal schools, and the provincial tmi- 
ver.sitv. Total expenditures for education in 
3011, \<?2,(54 1 ,522 ; in 1 027, $8,3 1 1 ,529. 

Industry. Only a small proj>ortion of the 
country is under crops. Intensive agriculture 
is the rule, the leading activities centring in 
fruit raising, hop growing, stock raising, and 
tho cultivation of root crops, Oats are tlie most 
iiuportunt fichl crop. Roci'nt dttvelopmcutfi were 
tho increasing attention given to hiirnyard ani- 
mals (j)oultry, swine, etc.), ami dairy producta. 
Agricultural production in 3027 was valued at 
$70,999,200. Lumbering, ptilpwood, etc., ranked 
jRrst among the industries. Tn 1020 tho value 
of products was $84,802,000. Of this, the pulp- 
wood and newsprint ]>rodueed wore valued at 
$1(5,315,000. The woods most sought after are 
Dou^das fir and white spruce. Tho mineral pro- 
duction of the province ranked second only to 
that* of Nova Scotia, fn 1028, tho total value 
of niinerttls was $05,372,583 as compared >vith 
$32,440,800 in 1912. Gold, in 1928, yielded $4,- 
031,305; silver, $0,182,4(51? coal, $12,033,610; 
lead, .$13,901,412; and copiwr, $34,205,242. Iliio 
undeveloped coal fields are particularly rich. 
The local fisheries rank next iii importance, the 
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1927 catch being valued at $23,227,004. The 
leading commercial fish are salmon, halibut, cod, 
sturgeon, smelts, sardines, and herring. The 
seal industry is economically terminated, as 
only natives are permitted to participate in it. 
About $32,000,000 is invested in the fishing in- 
dustry. In 1927, there were in all, 8243 indus- 
trial establishments, mainly concerned with the 
lumber and fish industries, that represented a 
capital of $251,051,877 (1926). Employees 

totaled 111,812, wages, $175,173,830; and value 
added by manufacture, $91,788,000. The total 
available water power in the province is esti- 
mated at over 1,931,142 h.p.; of this, 473,142 had 
been developed by the end of 1927 and 465,000 
additional horse power was under way. 

Trade and Communications. In 1926 there 
were 5144 miles of railway in the province as 
compared with 1855 in 1912. Ocean-going steam- 
boats and coastwise vessels are operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Communications are 
regularly maintained between Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert. The Panama Canal is being 
utilized to bring Canadian Pacific and Atlantic 
ports into closer touch. In. 1925-26, 9589 ves- 
sels of 10,242,972 tons entered in the sea- 
going trade and 9954 of 10,766,338 tons cleared. 
In the coastwise trade, 35,407 vessels of 15,316,- 
176 tons entered and 35,310 of 15,195,702 cleared. 
The trade of the province has increased consid- 
erably. In 1012 exports and imports were val- 
ued at $20,272,840 and $49,345,161; by 1926 
these were $192,457,737 and $73,610,348. Ex- 
ports consist of minerals (gold, silver, copper, 
coal), sea products (salmon, halibut, herrings, 
whale products, and oil ) , lumber, furs, skins, etc. 
Fruit is shipped in large quantities to the Cana- 
dian prairie provinces. During the year ending 
Mar. 31, 1929, imports for consumption of the 
Province of British Columbia were valued at 
$10,243,232; the Canadian exports amounted to 
$31,206,257, and the foreign exports to $105,139. 

Government. The province’s representation 
in the Canadian Parliament is 6 in the Senate 
and 14 in the House of Commons. Revenues 
for 1020-27 were $20,268,915 ($10,479,259 in 
1913-14) ; expenditures for 1926-27 were $17,- 
846,690 ($15,762,912 in 1913-14). Women have 
been granted the ballot. 

BRITISH BAST AFRICA. A British pos- 
session covering a large area of Africa, and com- 
prising Kenya Colony, Uganda Pbotectobate, 
and Zanzibae. See these articles. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. The purpose of this 
article is to deal with general matters concern- 
ing the British Empire as a whole, the affairs 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the several colo- 
nies being set forth elsewhere in seperate ar- 
ticles, to which the reader is referred for details. 
Much to the chagl^in of its enemies, the Brit- 
ish Empire failed to disintegrate, on the out- 
break of war in 1914, under pressure of the se- 
ces.sionist forces upon which German imperialists 
had so confidently counted. Only in S 6 uth Afri- 
ca wore the Gorman hopes of an ahti-imperial 
rebellion measurably gratified, and even there, ^e 
insurrection led by Boer irreconcilables (Maritz, 
de Wet, Beyers, and Kemp), in October, 1914, 
was speedily crushed by Boer loyalists, Premier 
Botjia and Defense Minister Smuts. Conspira- 
cies in India and elsewhere were only flashes in 
the pan. The Ttirkish Sultanas prodamation of 
a Holy War failed to move the Moslem masses 
in British poases$ions. The Empire held to- 
gether. Moreover, the self-governing dominions 


came to the mother country’s aid with an en- 
thusiastic loyalty few had ventured to anticipate. 
Canada enlisted 505,441 men and sent 432,642 
of them to fight overseas; Australia sent 329,- 
682; Hew Zealand raised an army of 124,211 and 
sent 100,444 soldiers and nurses to distant battle 
fronts; South Africa mustered 146,515 men, of 
whom 30,000 were used in Europe and 43,000 
in East Africa, besides conquering German 
Southwest Africa and raising a force of 85,000 
colored troops and military laborers. India, 
instead of rebelling, supplied 1,679,416 men, to 
be drawn on for battles in France, on Gallipoli, 
in East Africa, while the British garrison in 
India was at one time reduced to as few as 
15,000 men. Altogether, the dominions, colonies, 
and India contributed 3,284,943 men, of whom 
202,321 were killed and 428,644 wounded, to 
defend the empire to which they belonged. 

The War not only demonstrated the strength 
but also enlarged the territorial extent of the 
Empire. Cyprus, occupied since 1878, and Egypt, 
occupied since 1882, were declared British pro- 
tectorates shortly after Turkey entered the con- 
flict in 1914, and were definitely ceded by the 
latter in the Treaties of Sevres (1020) and 
Lausanne (1923), along with Palestine and Meso- 
potamia over which Great Britain became manda- 
tory power, together with the connecting Ara- 
bian hinterlands. The former Turkish province 
of Hedjaz, having declared independence at Brit' 
ish prompting during the War, became a veiled 
protectorate, whose nominally independent King 
accepted a subsidy and advice from Britain. All 
except the northwestern comer of German East 
Africa, a thin slice of the Oameroons, somewhat 
less than half of Togoland, and the island of 
Kauru, became British mandates as a result 
of the peace settlement; but to these should be 
added the Australian mandate over German Kew 
Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land and Bismarck 
Archipelago), the Hew Zealand mandate over 
German Samoa, and the South African mandate 
over German Southwest Africa. The mandates 
gained by Britain and her dominions added 884,- 
500 square miles to the Empire, and if one in- 
cludes Egypt, Cyprus, and Hedjaz, the total terri- 
torial accretion was about 1,300,000 square 
miles. At .the close of the world conflict, the 
Empire embraced over 2,000,000 square miles and 

830.000. 000 persons in Asia; over 4,000,000 
square miles and 63,000,000 persons in Africa; 

4.000. 000 square miles and 11,000,000 inhabitants 
in America; and 3,250,000 square miles and al- 
most 8,000,0000 persons in Australasia: a grand 
total of more, than 13,000,000 square miles and 
nearly half a billion human beings. 

So huge an empire proved, in years after the 
War, to be not an unmixed blessing. Cyprus, 
the mandates, and several older colonies, pre- 
sented the harassed taxpayers of England with 
tmiVelcome annual deficits to be paid, while the 
maintenance of occupying forces in Mesopotamia, 
Persija, and elsewhere was almost incredibly ex- 
pensive. Moreover, the awakened nationalism of 
backward races strengthened the tendency toward 
which the need of financip.! retrenchment pointed. 
Instead of meeting native demands with' bullet 
and bayonet, Great Britain granted condition^ 
independence to Egypt and to Mesopotamia in 
1922, withdrew frop Persia and Baku, in 1920- 
21, acquiesced in Afghanistan's reassertion of 
independence in 1921, and by the Government 
of India Act of 1919, Recorded incomplete satis- 
faction to the Indiah aspiration for sirnraj. 
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Different in motive, but similar in the tendency 
to diminish rather than expand the Empire’s 
holdings, were the cession to Italy after the 
War of the Jarabaib strip on the Wcst-Egyp- 
tian frontier and of Jubaland (from Noitheast- 
ern Kenya), and the iJi-oniise at the Washington 
Conference to restore W'ei-hai-wei to China if 
the other powers would also surrender their lease- 
holds. 

The most significant political development in 
the Empire during and after the War was the 
definite assumi)tion by the dominions of a new 
status. For a long while before the War, their 
steady growth had been takhig them farther and 
farther away from the position of subject colo- 
nies. The thorough-going manner in which they 
rallied to the defense of England in the War 
and the magnitude of their sacrifices gave them 
a claim to greater autonomy, which could not 
he ignored. During the War, this claim was 
recognized by the establishment (in 1017 and 
1918) of an Imperial W'ar Cal)iaet and an Im- 
perial W’ar Conference, in which the United 
Kingdom, India, and each dominion was repre- 
sented on an entirely equal basis. These bodies 
had only advisor}", and no administrative, ])owers. 
At the Peace Conference, the dominions and 
India insisted n])on aiid finally obtained the 
right to be represented by their own d<ilegatioim. 
When the League of Nations was coiisli luted, 
they demanded separate membership, and as 
finally worked out their status within the 
League became practically that of independent 
nations. 

Following the War, the relations between the 
dominions and Great Britain wore marked by a 
continued effort on the part of the former to 
act on the presumption tliat full autonomy was 
to be taken for granted, and on the i)art of the 
British authorities a more or less reluctant yield- 
ing of ground. Until 1929, however, there can 
hardly he said to have been a clearcut ofTicial 
definition of the new relations, which indeed 
will probably continue to include some ambiguous 
points as long as the Empire holds together. 
The personal iniluenco of the South African 
General Smuts was largcdy responsible for the 
Downing Street policy of placating rather tlian 
resisting the desire for autonomy. 

The Imperial Conference of 1021 ‘brought no 
change in the constitutional status quo, although 
it did lead to the adopli<jn of a uniform policy 
with regiird to the proposed renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance — ^which Canada opposed — and 
prepared the way for the Washington Confer- 
ence. In 1021 the Irish Treaty was signed and 
through it certain advances that had been made 
toward autonomy for the parts of the Empire 
were broxight to the point of formal acknowledg- 
ment. The Irish Free State took on dominion 
status. The treaty provision that the new state 
was not to be involved in actual war (except in 
case of invasion) without the consent of its own 
Parliament was later accepted by the British 
government as applying to all the dominions. 
In this treaty also the term "Commonwealth of 
Nations” was adopted in place of "Empire*” 

The question of the degree of independence to 
be enjoyed by the dominions came more definitely 
to the front in oonneotion with their relations 
with foreign countries. In 1923 Canada success- 
fully contended for the rigiit to sign a treaty with 
the United Htates relating to halibut fisheries 
without the cosignature of a British representa- 
tive, aud the action was considered in some quar- 


ters as establishing a precedent. Later in 1923, 
at the Imperial Conference held in London in 
that year, the principle involved was formally 
sanctioned by the conference action in declaring 
that each dominion was to have the right of 
concluding independent treaties on subjects which 
concerned itself alone. The conference also 
agreed that the dominions and India were to 
be represented on any delegation to a conference 
for the negotiation of international treaties by 
the Empire. As a result of discussions at the 
conference and later, it was definitely established 
that the doiu inions would incur no active obli- 
gations under a treaty unless they had formally 
ratified it themselves. 

Tlie whole subject of inter-imperial relations 
came to a head in the important Imperial Con- 
ference of 1026. It was opened on October 19, 
and was attended by the Prime Ministers of 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
and Newfoundland, by the President and Foreign 
Minister of the Irish Free State, and by repre- 
sentatives of India and Great Britain. The Coxn- 
miitee on Inter-Imperial delations headed by 
Lord Balfour went thoroughly into the chief 
phases of the subject and made a report, on 
November 19, which was accepted by the confer- 
ence. The report deprecated the laying down of 
a constitution for the Empire which, it said, 
“considered as a whole, defies classification and 
bears no real roseinblance to any other political 
organization which now exists or has ever yet 
been tried.” But it did set forth in definite terms 
the root principle of association of the various 
parts of the Empire, defining their status in 
the following explicit terms; "They are auton- 
omous Communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate’ one to 
another in any aspect of their (lomestic or in- 
ternal affairs, though united by a common allo- 
giance to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions.” 

While this seemed to settle the question of 
status (although it did not 8i>ecifically mention 
foreign relations) it was recognized that, in the 
actual coxuluct of ixnpmdal affairs, the principles 
of equality and similarity would "not universally 
extend to function.” Various changes in existing 
detailed praidices were recommended. Witli re- 
gard to foreign relations, it was frankly recog- 
nized that the chief responsibility must continue 
to rest with Great Britain, but that the govern- 
ing consideration must be that neither Great 
Britain nor the dominions could I)e committed 
to the acceptance of active obligations uxiless 
with the definite assent of their own govern- 
ments. Tlio report recommended the dropping 
of the title "United Kingdom” as applied to 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the definition of 
the position of the governors general of the do- 
minions as representatives of the Crown and not 
of the British ministry. Another feature of the 
work of the conference was the stressing of the 
need for closer communication, particularly by 
air trawsport, between the parts of the Empire. 
The report of the conference was received with- 
out criticism by the various dominions and It 
Kras the sense of the governments that their re- 
lations with Great Britain needed no further 
defining, although several questions, sdeh for ex- 
ample as the right of secession, were not cleared 
up. The em^rgenc^ of the dominions on tine in- 
ternational stage as autonomous nations : was 
advanced one more step in 1024 when the Irish 
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Free State appointed a minister to the United 
States to attend to purely Irish questions. In 

1926 and 1927, Canada and the United States 
also established direct relations through resident 
ministers at the respective capitals. A similar 
right of representation was accorded the other 
dominions. 

BRITISH HOiroUEAS. A British Crown 
colony in Central America. Area, 8692 square 
miles; population in 1921, 45,317; estimated in 
1926, 48,584. Belize, the chief town, had 12,661 
inhabitants in 1921. Agriculture continues to 
engage the population. The exports in 1926 
were valued at $3,928,790; imports, $5,065,663. 
Of the 1926 exports, $3,208,000 went to tlie 
United States; $245,502, to the United Kingdom 
and $206,635, to Canada; of the imports, $2,- 
375,428 came from the United States; $858,149, 
from the United Kingdom ; $612,998, from Mexico, 
$530,392 from Canada; and $284,630, from 
Guatemala. The imports in 1927 were valued 
at £1,042,317; exports, £808,303. By 1922-23 
revenues and expenditures almost doubled those 
of 1913-14. For 1922-23 they were: revenue, 
£234,059; expenditure, £226,114; for 1927-28 
they were? revenue, £219,373; expenditure, 
£242,289. The debt in 1928, was £326,660. The 
attempts to exploit the forests of the country 
show little success, for production of cedar, ma- 
hogany, and logwood was considerably lower in 

1927 than in 1911. 

BRITISH ISLES. See Great Britain. 

BRITISH LABOR PARTY. See Great 
Britain, under Hiatory, 

BRITISH HORTH BORHEO. See Straits 
Settlements. 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA. The general 
name given to the following British colonies 
in West Africa; Nigeria (colony and protecto- 
rate) ; Gold Coast (comprising the Gold Coast 
colony, Ashanti, and the Northern Territories); 
Sierra Leone (colony and protectorate). See 
separate articles. 

BRITTON, Nathaniel Lord (1859- ). 

An American botanist (see VoL. III). He re- 
signed as director of the New York Botanical 
Garden in 1029. Among his later publications 
are Flora of Bermuda (1918) ; The Bahama 
Flora^ with C. F. Mil]spough(1920) ; Monograph 
of the Oadtua Family , (with J. N, Hose, 1919- 
20 ). 

BROAD, Charlie Dunbar (1887- ). An 

English professor of philosophy, horn in London, 
and educated at Cambridge, where he achieved 
high honors as a student of metaphysical and 
ethical philosophy. He was successively fellow 
of Trinity CoHe^, assistant professor of logic 
at the t/niversity of St. Andrews, lecturer on 
logic at University College, Dundee, professor 
of philosophy at the University of Bristol, and 
tJniverslty lecturer in moral science at Cam- 
I)Tidgc. In common with the rest of the so-called 
Cambridge group, Professor Broad approaches 
philosophy from the point of view of science. 
His first work, Perception, Physics and Reality 
(1914), was an attempt to find out what knowl- 
edge science gives ns about the real world. This 
investigation is continued in SoUmtific Thought 
(1923). In both of these, he has expounded a 
theory of perception involving epistemological 
dualism. He also wrote Mind cma Us Place in 
Kature (1926) The Philosophy - of Fremeis 
Bacon (an address delivered at Cambridge on 
the occksiofi of the Bacon tercentenary, Octt 5, 
Sir Isaac Hfewton (Annual Master. Mind 


lecture before the British Academy, London. 
1927), and contributed articles to Mind, The 
Sihhert Journal, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, and International Journal of Ethics, 

BROADCASTING. The development of ra- 
dio broadcasting, since its start about 1920, has 
had the most phenomenal growth of any Ameri- 
can industry. David SarnofT, vice president of 
the Radio Corporation of America, in 1929 esti- 
mated the radio business of the previous year 
at $600,000,000 and the number of receiving sets 
in the United States at 10,000,000. The total 
number for the world has been estimated at 20,- 
000,000. The sending out of music, lectures, 
and other entertainment to be received by the 
listener free of charge is uniquely an American 
enterprise. In other countries, the listener is 
taxed, the money thus raised being used to sup- 
port the broadcasting activities. In the United 
States, there are over 600 transmitting stations 
sending out power varying from a few watts to 
60 kilowatts, on frequencies generally lying be- 
tween 500 and 1500 kilocycles. Many of these 
stations send out programmes sponsored by a 
client, who pays for the use of the station, as 
well as for the artist he engages. The charge 
for a station depends upon the estimated num- 
ber of its listeners, being about $500 per hour 
for a good station. 

Besides the individually operated stations, 
there are many which normally operate as one 
element of a chain. Two companies, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co, and the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co., in 1929 controlled these chains from 
their key stations. From the studio of the key 
station, the performance is sent out over wires 
to the others, and the country may be actually 
covered by the voice of a single speaker. On 
many occasions the voice of the President of the 
United States has been heard by radio listeners 
from coast to coast and from the Gulf of Mexico 
to the Canadian border. The President's audi- 
ence actually comprises tens of millions of lis- 
teners. 

During the political campaign of 1928, the 
two candidates made comparatively few speeches, 
yet it seemed likely that practically every cit- 
izen of the country heard each of them at least 
once. This new method of campaigning is quite 
enlightening for the electorate; it is quite easy 
to discern the political sincerity of the speaker, 
when sitting in an easy chair at home, away 
from the torchlight procession and excited 
crowds. The importance of this method of a 
candidate or his supporter putting his case be- 
fore ibc voters can be estimated when it is stated 
that each major political party spent about 
$1,000,000 for radio facilities during the 1928 
election. 

Receiving Sets. , A great change has taken 
place during the past few years, in the type of 
receiving set used by the broadcast listener. 
Instead of using battery power and bead tele- 
phones for reception, the modern set. uses power 
from the elcCtric-light socket and , is always 
equipped with a loud -speaking telephoxie» called 
the loud speaker. The receiving set always con- 
sists of a few (generally three) triodes and 
associated circuits used .for radio frequency am- 
plifioati m. ■ These stages of amplification are gen- 
erally tuned, giving the set suflioifin^: selectivity 
to separate stations only a few- kilocycles apart. 
The average good set today amplifies the signal 
from one to five thousand times (in voltage) 
before sGhding it to the detector. After being 
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reduced to audible frequency by the detector, the 
signal is further amplified from ten to a thou- 
sand times before being supplied to the loud 
speaker. A good set will deliver from 0.1 to 

1.0 watt of undistorted signal to the loud 
speaker, when the signal picked up in the an- 
tenna is a few hundred microvolts. The ‘^out- 
put” triode should be of at least 10 watts rating 
and preferably there should be two of them, 
arranged in “push-pull” connection, to supply 
power to the loud speaker. 

The loud speakers recently have been greatly 
improved; when connected to a proper receiving 
set, they will reproduce with reasonable fidelity 
all frequencies of the received signal from about 
70 to 0000 per second. This range is covered 
only by the moving coil, or “dynamic” speaker; 
the older horn type had a much more limited 
frequency response, from about 200 to 2000 vi- 
brations per second. 

Broadcasting Stations. Broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States are now all controlled 
by tho Government through the Radio Commis- 
sion. This body specifies tho amount of power 
a station may use and the frequency on which 
it must operate. The Radio Act of 1928 ordered 
the commission to allocate the available radio 
channels equally between the five ;!ones into 
which tlie country was divided by the act. Those 
stations which had been rendering the better 
service to tho listeners were granted powers 
from 1 to 25 kilowatts, wluM-cas those stations 
serving local listeners arc limited to compara- 
tively low power. In allocating power and fre- 
quency, tho commission was striving mainly to 
prevent interference between the difTerent sta- 
tions. Kugineera working with tho commission 
sot up tho following more or less arbitrary classi- 
fication of tho range of radio stations, accord- 
ing to their power: 

Ratinff cf Yeri/aood Good Poor Interfrrence 

Station Service Service Service Ranffe 

50 watts Smiles 10 miles lOO mUes 600 miles 

500 “ 6 “ ao “ 800 “ 1,800 “ 

5,000 “ 20 “ 100 ** 1,000 ” 6,000 “ 

60.000 *' 60 “ 300 2,000 ” 

Sec KAnro Telbphonv. 

BBOADCASTING MtTSIC. See Music, Me- 
ohaniral Heproduedoih, 

BBOCA, (Benjamin) August (1857- ). 

A French surgeon who received his medical de- 
gr(*e from the University of Paris. His numer- 
ous writings include Trailement des Timcurs 
Jilanohcs ohets VlJufant (1890) ; TraU(*< de Thdra- 
peuliguc Infantile^ with Lf*gcndre (1894); Hur 
V Anatomic Chirurgicalo ct Chirurgic ip Oreille 
Moyenne^ translated into KngUsh (1901); and 
Legom Oliniquett do Ohirurgio Infantile (1002). 
During the World War, Broca produced numer- 
ous works on military surgery, PrMa de MHe- 
cine Opdratoire ( 1910) ; La Profhhse dcsAmpulds 
cn Chirurgio de Ouerre (1917); Lee SiI;qncUeH 
OsUo-arLieulairea dee Plaice de Omrte, trans- 
lated into English (1010); Ligations ct Ampu- 
tations, English translation (1917); Chirurgie 
do <hicrre et Aprbs-gnerre (1021) ; and Tuherour 
lose ohirvrgieale ( 1 925 ) . 

BBOCK, Reoinalu Walter (1874- ). A 

Canadian geologist, )>orn at Perth, Ont. Ho 
studi<‘d at Toronto University, the School of 
Mining, Kingston, Canada, and Heidelberg. In 
1897 he entered the service of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, of which he was director in 


1908-14. In the latter year, he became deputy 
commissioner of mines of Canada and dean of 
the faculty of applied science in the University 
of British Columbia. As consulting geologist, 
he served in Egypt during the World War in the 
Canadian military forces, with the rank of 
major. He was a member of many scientific and 
technical societies and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Canada, which he served as geneVal 
secretary. He was general secretary of the In- 
ternational Geological Congress, 191, V22, and of 
the Pan-Pacific Congress in 1923. He served as 
consulting gcologi.st of the Crown Colony, Hong- 
Kong, 1920-27. He is the author of The Phys- 
ical Basis of Canada, 

BBOCEIDOBFE, Baron Cay von (1874- 
). A German writer on philosophical top- 
ics. He was educated in the German state uni- 
versities and became professor of philosophy at 
tile University of Kiel. His philosoifiiical works 
include Die Philosophischcn Anfangsgrnnde dcr 
Psychologic (1905), Die Oeschichle der Philoso- 
phic und dcr Problem Hirer BcrgrcifHchkcit 
(1906), Die Wissenschaffliche Bclhsfcrkenntnis 
(1908), Philosophic und Padngogik (1912), Dis- 
kontinuiiat und Dialckiik (1914), THe Walirheit 
aber Bergson (1915), Hobbes (1919), Schopen- 
7iauer und die Nachkantiaiicni (1919), Descartes 
(1923), Bnglisehe Avfklarung (1924), and 
Deutsche A n fklaru ng (1926). 

BBOCKELMAHH, Karl ( 1808- ). A 

professor at the University of ITalle (sec Vol. 
IV). In 1917 he published Die AUcren T'or- 
Uiufcr dcr Osmanischen Littcratur, 

BBOD'BICK, St. John, First Karl of ^Iin- 
LETON (1830- ). All English staieHmun 

(see VoL. IV). He became Knight of the Order 
of St. Patrick in 1913. In 1917-18 he served 
on tho Irish Convention. He was created First 
Earl of Midlotou, Ireland, and Viscount Duus- 
ford of Dunsford, Surrey, in 1020. 

BBOMFIEDD, Louis (1898- ). An 

American fiction writer, born at Mansfield, Ohio, 
who studied at Cornell and Columbia (honorary 
B.A. because of service in the World War). He 
served with the American Amhulance Corps at- 
tached to the French Army (1917-19) and was 
awarded tho Croix do Guerre. 1 1 is first novel, 
The Orcen Bay Tree (1924), was received with 
acclaim by the critics. In the following year 
Possession was hardly less sueeesssful, and iu 
1926 HJarly Autumn was awarded tlie Pulitzer 
Prize of $1000. Among his later works are A 
Good Woman (1927); The House of Uomra, a 
play (1027) ; The Btrange Vase of Miss Annia 
Hpragg ; und Awake and Bchmrsc (1929). 

BBONSOH, IlowARi) Logan (1878- ), A 

Canadian physicist, born at Washington, Conn., 
and edueated at Vale. In 1004 he was called to 
McGill University and remained there until 1910, 
when he aceepted the Munro chair of phjjTsies at 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S. His origi- 
nal work has included studies on radio activitVt 
high resistance and standard colls, on which fie 
has puhlishod valuable pafXTS. He was presi- 
dent of tho Nova Scotian Institute of Science, 
1918-20. 

BBONZE AGE. Bee Arch^oi/kiy. 

BBOOKE, Rupert (1887-1915). An Eng- 
lish poet, iKirn at Rugby and educated at Rug- 
by School and King’s College, Chinibridge, whore 
he later won a fellowship* His first published 
volume was Poems (1911). Two years later he 
made a trip to America and on to tho Samoan 
Islands, meanwhile writing letters homo about 
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his travels. These were published at the time 
in a London newspaper and have since been pub- 
lished in book form as Letters from America 
(1910), with a preface by Henry James. One 
other book, IQlJj and Other Poems j published 
posthumously, and an essay, John Webster 
and the Etizahelhan Drama (1910), conclude his 
short list of contributions to literature. Brooke’s 
writing possessed so much power that lovers of 
poetry felt sharply the loss to Englisli literature 
caused by his premature death on Apr. 23, 1915. 
He had joined the Naval Brigade early in the 
World War and was on his way to Gallipoli when 
he became a victim of blood-poisoning. His Col- 
lected Poems, prefaced by Edward Marsh, were 
puldished in 1918. 

BBOOXHABT, Smith Wiildman (1809- 
). A United States Senator, born in Scot- 
land County, Mo., and educated in the public 
schools and in the Southern Iowa Normal School. 
After teaching in country and high schools for 
five years, he was admitted to the bar in 1892 
and began practice at Washington, Iowa. He was 
county attorney (1895-1901), served as a second 
lieutenant in the Spanish- American War, was 
advanced to colonel in the Iowa National Guard, 
and in the World War was a major of ordnance 
and lieutenant colonel of infantry, serving as a 
special instructor in marksmanship. He was 
elected in 1922 to the U. S. Senate to fill a 
vacancy for the term ending in 1925 and was 
again elected as a Progi*essive Bepublican in 
1926 for the term ending in 1933. He is the 
author of Itifle Training in War (1918), and Rifle 
Training For War (1920). 

BBOOKLYN INSTITUTE OE ABTS AND 
SCIENCES. An institution founded in 1824 in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and reincorporated in 1890. 
Until 1017 it was divided into three general de- 
partments, education, museums, and the botanic* 
garden; in that year the biological laboratory, 
founded in 1889 under Institute auspices, be- 
came a fourth department of the Institute. The 
department of education offered courses in a 
variety of subjects, and also arranged lectures 
and concerts by prominent men and women and 
eminent artists. By 1928, 1700 members were 
enrolled in the school of pedagogy, 308,248 at- 
tended lectures; and 901,875 engaged in other 
activities. In the same year, 761,681 attended 
the Museum, and 1,101,653 the Botanic Garden?, 
which comprised more than fifty acres. .There 
were over 26,000 volumes in the library. Tlie 
receipts rose from $385,748 in 1917 to $696,680 
in 1928, and the permanent funds from $942,- 
400 to $2,670,413. The Institute received a be- 
quest of $01,000 from Mrs. Georgietta Proctor 
for the work of the departments of jphysics and 
engineering, $10,000 from Mrs. Caroline Mather 
for its general work, and the final payment of 
$20,000 on the Robert B. Woodward bequest. 
Prank L. Babbott succeeded A. Augustus .Healy 
as president in 1920, and John H. Denbigh be- 
came secretary in 1022. ^ 

BBOOKLYN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
An institution for the technical education of 
men, in Brooklyn, it. Y., founded in 1853. The 
day registration, which is restricted to 450, in- 
creased from a total of 187 in 1914, covering all 
departments, to a total in 1927-28 of 487, and 
the evening registration, from 514 in 1914, to 
1483 in 1927-28. There was, in addition, a, reg- 
istration of 354 in the summer of 1928. The 
facuHy in. the latter year numbered 43 in the day 
session and 86 in the evening, including part- 


time instructors. The productive funds of the 
Institute rose from $389,876 to $1,469,502, and 
the annual income from $163,287 to $324,607. 
The main college library, known as the Spicer 
Memorial, was a gift of the late Captain Elihu 
Spicer, in memory of liis son Uriah D. Spicer of 
the class of 1873, and contained about 5000 vol- 
umes in 1928; the other five liln-aries were the 
Mailloux Library for the department of electri- 
cal engineering; technical libraries in the de- 
partments of chemistry, mechanical engineering, 
and physics; history and economies library, con- 
taining about 10,000 volumes; mathematics 
library; department of English library; and 
modern lan^ages library. Degrees conferred by 
the Institute include: bachelor of chemical en- 
gineering, bachelor of civil engineering, bachelor 
of electrical engineering, bachelor of mechani- 
cal engineering, and bachelor of science in chem- 
istry; also the degree of engineer; and the 
degree of master, with designation of the 
euiTieulmn, upon completion of the neces- 
sary study. Among the more recent gifts to 
the Institute were the following: Cash from the 
estate of Charles E. Perkins, $158,945.19, and 
stocks valued at $170,781.50; $6000, annually, 
from the United States Shellac Importers Asso- 
ciation, for the establishment and maintenance 
of a research fellowship on the properties and 
uses of shellac; and apparatus and materials 
for use in the laboratories from individuals and 
industrial concerns. The Institute in 1928 pos- 
sessed property valued at $504,388 to he used as 
a building site for new buildings. President, 
Parke R. Kolbe, PhD., was chosen as the fifth 
president of the Institute in 1925, to succeed 
Fred W. Atkinson, Ph.D., who had served in that 
capacity since 1904. 

BROOKS, Alfred Hulsb (1871-1924). An 
American geologist and explorer (see Yol. IV). 
He was commissioned lieutenant colonel of En- 
gineers in 1918, and was chief geologist of the 
A.E.F., serving in France from 1917 to 1919. 
He was with the American Peace Commission in 
February and April, 1919. 

BROOKS, Charles (1872- ). An Amer- 

ican plant pathologist, born in Salem, Ind. He 
graduated from the University of Indiana in 
1904 and took graduate courses at the University 
of Mi8.souri. After teaching botany at New 
Hampshire College and the New Hampshire 
Agricultural Experiment Station, he became 
in 1912 pathologist at the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. He was a member of several scientific 
societies and carried on researches in fruit dis- 
eases, especially those of apples. 

BBOOKS, ioiXN Graham (1846- ). An 
American author and lecturer (see Vol. IV). 
He published LahoPs Challenge to the Social 
Order in 1920. 

BBOOKS, Van . Wyck (1886- ). An 
American critic, born at Plainfield, N. J., and 
educated at Harvard. For a time he was an 
instructor at Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
In 1920 he want to the Freeman, whose literary 
editor he was until that excellent periodical sus- 
pended publication in 1924. Early works , pub- 
lished were:’ The Wine of the Puritans (1909) ; 
The Malady ofjhe Ideal (3913), and John Ad- 
dington Symonds (1914). Witli the < appearance 
of his Americans Ceming-of-Aye ,(1915), it at 
once was apparent that Mr. Brooks, better than 
any one, else in his generation, had placed his 
fingers on the reason for America's essthetiq 
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sterility. His appreciation of the material and 
moral conditioning inAucnce of the frontier on 
the development of American cultural life was 
a discovery of the first importance. His Ordeal 
of Mark Tuoain (1919), The Pilgrimage of 
Henry James (1925), and Emerson avd Others 
(1927), really developments of the same theme, 
were by many considered the most important 
critical works of the period. For Henry JameSf 
he received the Dial Prise for 1923. 

BROOKS, William Penn (1851- ). An 

American agriculturist, horn at South Scituate, 
Mass., and educated at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College and in Germany. From 1877 to 
1 887, he was on the faculty of the Imperial Col- 
lege in Japan and for several years acted as its 
president. From 1889 to 1900, Jie was on the fac- 
ulty of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
In 1889 he became director of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Experiment Station and also acted 
as consulting agriculturist, 1918-21. He was a 
member of several scientific societies and con- 
tributed many reports on agricultural subjects 
to their proceedings. He wrote Agriculture 
(1901) and General Agriculture, Dairying and 
Poultry Farming. 

BROSSART, Ferdinand (1849- ). An 

American Roman Catholic bishop, born in Ger- 
nuiiiy and educated at 8t. Francis College, at 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary (Cincinnati), and in 
Belgium at Hie College of St. Nicolas and tlie 
University of Louvain. From 1872 until 1916, 
he was rector iu various towns in Kentucky 
or vicar general of the diocese of Covington. 
He was bishop of Covington 1910-23. Ho trans- 
lated several theological works from the Ger- 
man of Deuifie, Meyenberg, and Schaeffer. 

BROXraHTON, brou'ton, Ruoda (1840- 
1920). An English novelist (see VoL, IV). 
She died at Hcadington on June 5, 1920. Her 
latest novels include (Jonceming a Vow (1914; 
0th ed., 1020), A Thom in the Flesh (1917), A 
Fool in her Folly (1920). 

BROXTN, Hevwood (Campbell) (1888- ). 

A newspaper columnist and author, born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and graduated from Harvard 
in 1910. He was connected with the Morning 
Telegraph (1908-09; 1010-12), and served as 
a columnist the New York Tribune (1912-21), 
the New York World (1921-27) and the Now 
York Telegram (1.027- ), He was long the edi- 

tor of the column *lt Seems To Me" in the 
World. He was dramatic critic of Vanity Fair 
and a lecturer on the drama at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1920 and at the Rand School in 1921* 
Ileywood Broun has made himself known as a 
breezy and outspoken humorist, with now and 
then a guarded philosophy breaking the surface 
of his mirth. Having served as a war corre- 
spondent, he is the author of Ameriom Ewpe- 
ditionary Faroes — with General Pershing md 
the American Forces (1918); also he wrote 
Seeing Things at Fight (1921) ; The Boy Grew 
Older (1923); The Sun Field (1023); Randle 
Follows His Nose (1926) ; and Anthony Com- 
stock, Roundsman of the Lord, with Margaret 
Leech (1027). 

BROWN, Alice (1857- ). An American 

author (see Vol. TV). Her later books include 
Children of Earth (1915) ; Bromley neighbor- 
hood (1917) ; The Prisoner (1936) ; The Flying 
Teuton (1918) ; Homespun and Cold (1920) ; 
The Wind Between the Worlds (1920) ; One-Aot 
Plays (1921); houise Imogen Ouiney*^ Study 
(3921); The Old Crow (1922); Ellen Prior, 


verse (1923) ; The Mysteries of Ann (1925) ; and 
Dear O ld T empleton (1927). 

BROWN, Arthue Judson (1850- ). An 

American clergyman and author (see Vol. IV). 
He was a delegate to the World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lausanne, 1027. He has 
written The Why and How of Foreign Missions 
(rev. ed., 1921), Unity and Missions — Van a 
Divided Church Save the World? (1915), Rising 
Churches in Non-Christian Lands (1915), Rus- 
sia in Transformation (1917), The Mastery of 
the Far East (1919); rev. ed., (1921), and The 
Expectation of Siam (1925). 

BROWN, Charles Reynolds (1862- ). 

An American clergyman (see VOL. IV). In 
1920 he was Iiigcrsoll lecturer on immortality 
at Harvard University, and in the same year 
published his lectures under the title Living 
Again. He is also the author of The Healing 
Power of Sugge$tio7i (1916), Five Young Men 
( 1917 ) , Who Js Jesus Christ ?, an address (1017), 
The Mastet'^s Way (1019), Story Books of 
the Early Hebrews (1910), Yale Talks (1919), 
The Religion of a Layman (1021), Social Rc- 
builders (Mendenhall Lectures, 1921), The Hon- 
or of the Church (1922), Lincoln, the Greatest 
Man of the Nineteenth Century (1922), The Art 
of Preaching, Yale University Lyman Ueeeher 
liectures (1022) , The Larger Faith (1923), Why 
I Believe in Religion (1923), What Is Your 
Name? (1924), Where Do You Live? (1925), 
Ten Short Stories from the Bible (1925), These 
Twelve (1926), and The Making of a Minister 
(1927). 

BROWN, Dbmetra Kenneth ( Dkmktra 
Vaka) (1877- ). A Greek- American au- 

thor, born on the Island of Bouyouk Ada, Sea 
of Marmora. She ran away from home to escape 

prearranged marriage and came to the United 
States. In 1904 she was married to Kenneth 
Brown (q.v.), novelist, and soon began to write. 
Her second book, Haremlik, published iu 1909, 
commanded wide attention. It consisted of 20 
studies of Turkish women, A Child of the Ori- 
ent (1914) relates the story of the author's own 
childhood. Other books of hers incltule The 
First Secretary (1907); The Duke's Price 
(1910); Finclla in Fairyland (1910); In the 
Shadow of Islam ( 1011 ) ; The (hasp of the Sultan 
(1910); The Heart of the Balkans (1917); In 
the Heart of German Intrigue (1918), which 
grew out of interviews with King Constantine; 
and The Unveiled Judies of Hlamhoul (1023). 

BROWN, Ernbkt William (1866- ). 

An American mathematician (see Vol. TV). 
He was president of the American Mathemat- 
ical Society from 1914 to 1916. In 1920 he 
published Tables of the Motion of the Moon. 

BROWN, Frank Choutkau {IH76- ). 

An American architect, bom at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and educated at the Minneapolis School 
of Fine Arts and the Boston Art Club and in 
Europe. In 1002 he began practice in Boston 
and from 3907 until 1919 was editor of the 
Architectural Review. In 1910 lie became a 
member of tho faculty of Boston University and 
in 3939 head of the department of art and ar- 
chitecture. His publications include Letters and 
Lettering (1002); The Orders of ArchUedurc 
(1904) ; New England Colonial Homes (1915) ; 
Modem English Churches (1017); The Brick 
House (1919); and Modem English Country 
Houses (1923). 

BROWN, Glenn (1854- ). An Ameri- 

can arcliltect, iTorn in Fauquier County, Va., 
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and educated at Washington and Lee and George 
Washington universities and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, He began practice in 
1878, and was admitted to membership in im- 
portant architectural societies of Europe and 
America, as well as to the American Academy 
in Rome and the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. ^ His publications include Bealthy 
Foundations for Houses (1885) ; Trap Syphon- 
age {1886) A History of the United States 
Capitol (1900); Papers on the Improvement of 
Washington City (1901); Personal Recolleo- 
tions of Charles F. McKim (1916) ; and Roose- 
velt and the Fine Arts (1919) . He was also the 
editor of several series, among them being the 
Proceedings of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects (1899-1909). 

BBOWN, Kenneth (1868- ). An Amer- 

ican author and journalist (see VoL. IV). In 
1917 he went with his wife to study the Greek 
situation; together, they published In Pawn to 
a Throne (1919). He is also author of Putter 
Perkins (1923). See Brown, Demetra. 

BBOWN, Philip Marshall (1875- ). 

An American educator and diplomat, born at 
Hampden, Me., and educated at Williams Col- 
lege. In 1900-01, he served as secretary to 
Lloyd C. Griseom and from 1901 to 1903 was 
second secretary for the American Legation at 
Constantinople. He served as Secretary of Le- 
gation in Guatemala and Honduras, 1903-07, 
and as secretary of the American Embassy at 
Constantinople, 1907-08. From the latter year 
to 1910, he was Minister to Honduras. Resign- 
ing from the diplomatic service, he was ap- 
pointed instructor in international law at Har- 
vard University in 1912 and in the following 
year became assistant professor of international 
law and diplomacy at Princeton, where he was 
later appointed professor of international law 
(1915). He was associate editor of the Ameri- 
can Journal of International Law and was an 
associate member of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law at Brussels. He was the author of 
Foreigners m Turkey (1914), International Re- 
alities (1917), International Society (1923), 
etc. 

BBOWET, Preston (1872- ). An Ameri- 

can army officer, bom at Lexin^on, Ky. He 
graduated from Yale in 1892 and in 1894 en- 
tered the Army as a private. He was commis- 
sioned 2d lieutenant in 1897 and rose through 
the various grades, becoming a major in 1916, 
a brigadier general in 1918, and a major general 
in 1 025. He served as Chief of Staff in the 2d 
division at Clilitean-Thierry and St. Mihiel in 
1918,,-.and was Chief of Staff for the 4th Army 
Corps. In August, 1918, he was appointed Com- 
manding General of the 3d Division, serving in 
that capacity through the battle of Meuse- 
Argonne. In November, 1918, he became As- 
sistant Chief of Staff at General Headquarters 
in the occupied German territory. He was ap- 
pointed instructor in the Army General Staff Col- 
lege in 1919. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for Exceptional Service for his 
work as Chief of Staff and in other capacities. 
In. 1919-21 he was acting , commander of the 
Army War College. In 1921 he was appointed 
cpminanding general of the 3d, Infantry , Bri- 
gade, • In 1926 he commanded the 1st CTorps area. 

Rot (1879- ). An Am<srican 

landscape painter. He was borp at Decatur, 111., 
aad^stltldieji' at the Ar* Students’ League^ New 
YorSkfiAhld t!ariB,.as a pupil 


of Jean Paul Laurens, Rend Mdnard and Raffaffili, 
He was awarded the Ranger Fund Purchase 
Prize, National Academy of Design, in 1921; the 
Samuel T. Shaw Purchase Prize ($1000) in 1925, 
and the Second Altman Prize for Landscape, 
N.A.D., in 1926. He was elected a member of 
the National Academy in 1926. His work is 
represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
various other galleries. 

BBOWN, Walter Folger (1869- ). An 

American postmaster general, born at Massillon, 
Ohio, who was graduated at Harvard (1892), 
and studied at the Harvard Law School^ (1893- 
94). He practiced law at Toledo, Ohio from 
1894 to 1927. In 1906-12 he was chairman of 
the Ohio Republican State Central Committ^, 
joined the Roosevelt Progressive movement in 
1912, and was chairman of the Progressive State 
Central and Executive Committee of Ohio 
(1912-13), and member of the Progressive 
National Executive Committee. From Nov. 2, 
1927, to Mar. 4, 1929, he was Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. He became a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s cabinet in March, 1929, being ap- 
pointed Postmaster General. 

BBOWH, William Adams (1866- >. 

An American theologian (see VoL. IV). He was 
acting provost of Yale University, 1919-20, 
From 1917 to 1919, he was secretary of the Gen- 
eral War-time Commission of the Churches. 
He was also chairman of the committee on the 
War and religion, and a member of the commit- 
tee of the Outlook f the Committee of Fourteen, 
and the administrative committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
He was a member of the continuation committee 
of the World Conference on Faith and Order, 

1927. He is the author of Modem Theology 
and the Preaching of the Gospel (1914); Is 
Christianity Practicahlef (1916) ; Modem Mis- 
sions in the Far East, privately printed (1917) ; 
Christianity and Industry, addresses (1919); 
Minister as Teacher, lectures ( 1920 ) ; The 
Church in America (1922) ; Imperialistic Re- 
ligion and the Religion of Democracy (1923); 
The Creative Eaperience (1923) ; and The Life 
of Prayer in a World of Science (1926). 

BBOWNE, Edward Granville (1862-1926). 
An English professor (see VoL. IV). He was 
the auflior of The Press and Poetry in Modem 
Persia (1914); Material for the Study of 'the 
Bdbi Religion (1918); The Persian Qonstitu- 
tional Movement (1918) ; a continuation of his 
Literary History of Persia (1920); Literary 
History of Persia, vol. ii, 3d ed. (1921) ; Trans- 
lation of Chatdr Magdta, with notes (1921) ; and 
Arabian Medicine (1921). 

BBOWNE, George Elmer (1871- ), An 

American artist horn at Gloucester, Mass., edu- 
cated at the School of Drawing and Painting, 
the Museum of Fine Arts and Cowles Art School 
(Boston) and a pupil of Jules Lefebvre and 
Robert Fleury in Paris. He was elected a full 
member of the National Academy of Design in 

1928. ,He conducted classes in Europe in 1922, 
1925, and 1927. Mr. Browne’s canvases are broad 
in treatment and his manner very energetic. , His 
pictures have been exhibited throughout Europe 
and the United States. In 1904 the French goy- 
ernmeiit hou^t his painting, “The Bait Sellers 
of Cape , CJodr from the l^lon. A collection of 
nine lilhogiraphs is in tjhe New York: Pubjic 
Library. “The Wain Team” is :m the. National 
Gallery at W^shingtoiu . 
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BBOWUE^ PoBTBK Emerson (1879- ). 

An American novelist and playwright, born in 
Beverly, Mass. He began writing short stories, 
verse, and essays in 1901. He was one of the 
founders of the Vigilantes in 1916. Among his 
plays are A Fool There Was (1906), The Bpend- 
thrift (1908), A Qirl of To-day (1915), and 
The Bad Man (1920). He also wrote the one- 
act plays, A Bero, In and Oat, Married, etc. 
Other works of his are A Fool There Was, a 
novel (1908) ; Peace at Any Price (1916) ; Stars 
and Stripes (1917); and Some one and Some- 
body (1917). 

BBOWHELL, William Craby (1851-1928). 
An American essayist and critic (see VoL. IV). 
He wrote Criticism (1914), Standards (1917), 
Amerioan Prose Masters (new edition, 1923) ; 
The Genius of Style (1924) ; Democratic Dis- 
tinction in America (1928). 

BROWHIHG-, John M. (1855-1926). An 
American gun inventor. He was born at Ogden, 
Utah, and at tlie ag:e of thirteen made a gun 
of scrap iron in his father’s gun shop. In 
1879 he patented a breech-loading rifle and in 
1884 a repeating rifle. Later, ho obtained many 
other patents on rapid-fire guns. His automatic 
guns were adopted by several IJuropean govern- 
ments. The United States government adopted 
his automatic pistol in 1908, and his machine 
guns and machine rifle in 1918. They were ex- 
tensively used in the World War. lie held the 
decoration of the Order of Leopold, of Belgium. 

BBOWmHa, Oscar (1837-1923). An^ng- 
lish author and lecturer (ace Vol. IV). He 
became Eellow of the Arcadia Academy, Home, 
in 1918. In 1921 he was made trustee and 
chairman of the British Academy of Arts in 
Borne, He is the author, of A History of Me- 
diaeval Italy, (1914), A General His- 

tory of Italy (1016), History of the Modern 
World (popular edition, 1916), and Memories 
of Later Years (1923). 

BBOWH’-TAIL MOTH. See EntoMoloot, 
Economic. 

BBOWlsr UN1VEB.SITY. An institution of 
higher education ut iVovldenco, B. I„ founded 
in 1764. It increased its enrollment during the 
period 1914-28 as follows: Undergraduate men 
students, from 910 to 1324; graduate students, 
from 102 to 275; students in tlic Women’s Col- 
lege, from 203 to 500; students in the school of 
education, instituted in 1010, from 51 to 100. 
The faculty was increased in membership during 
the years 1914-28 from 77 to 204; and the en- 
dowment was brought up to $9,405,032, of which 
$8,931,612 was for the Men’s (Sollego and $473,- 
419 for the Women’s College, the income from 
endowment in 1928 being $510,394. The library 
was increased to 360,000 volumes by 1928. In 
1919, the University liberalized the entrance re- 
quirements by modifying tho langua|;c and 
mathematics requirements and increasing the 
number of elective courses, as well as making 
compulsory a comprehensive psychological test. 
During the year 1026, tho university charter 
was amended, removing tho Baptist denomi- 
national requirement for president and adding 
six undenominational trustees, tho charter hav- 
ing originally called for 22 Baptist trustees and 
14 of other denominations; entrance require- 
ments were further changed to require more al- 
gebra; new offices were created providing for a 
student counselor and <lircctor of religious ac- 
tivities, an athletic coach as a member of the 
faculty, and an athletic council, to have full 


control of all athletic sports. The endowment 
and building funds were increased in the same 
year by $1,000,000. In the following year, the 
graduate department of the University was 
made a graduate school, with a dean and a regis- 
trar; and gifts of five scholarships of $1,000 
each for graduate study at Brown were an- 
nounced. In 1928 the corporation voted to 
change the name of the Women’s College to 
Pembroke College ; Prof. Albert Davis Mead, 
who had been serving temporarily as vice presi 
dent of the University for several years, was 
permanently elected to that office; and the Bev. 
Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, of the Class of 1888, 
president of Colgate-llochester Divinity School, 
Bochester, H. Y., was elected President, to suc- 
ceed Dr. William H. P. Faunce, who retired in 
June, 1929, after serving as head of Brown for 
30 years. Among the additions to the physical 
plant of the institution during the period under 
review were a new stadium, baseball field, and 
other extensive facilities for sports; liegeman 
Hall, a dormitory provided for by a gift from 
the estate of John R. liegeman; ‘Marston Mod- 
ern Language Building, a gift of Edgar L. Mar- 
ston; Littlefield Hall, a dormitory; Alunm© 
Hall, for social purjicaes, at the Women’s College 
(1926); and in 1927 a biological annex, a gym- 
nasium, and a psychological laboratory to house 
the new psychological department. 

BBUCE, Andrew Alexander (1866- ). 

An American jurist, born at Nunda Drug, in tlie 
Madras Presidency of India, and educated in 
England and at the University of WiMcoiisin. 
He practiced law in Chicago from 1893 to 1898 
and in the latter year was appointed assistant 
professor of law at the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1002 he was appointed professor of law at 
the University of North Dakota and from 1904 
to 1911 acted also as dean of the College of Law. 
lie was appointed associate justice of the Bti- 
preme Court of North Dakota in 1911 and served 
until 1016, when he became chief justice. In 
1919 he was appointed professor of law at the 
University of Minnesota. Since 1022 he has 
held a similar chair at Northwestern University. 
He was a member of the Committee of tlie 
American Bar Association which investigatHl 
on the report of court martial procecsIingK in 
the lJnite<l States Army in 1919. lie was the 
author of Properly and Society (1016), A'o»- 
Partisan League ( 1921 ) , The Law of Bailments, 
and The American *f%idge (li)24) and was a fre- 
quent contributor on legal subjects to magazines 
and newspapers. 

BBUCE, Maj. Gen. Sib David (1855- ), 

An English army surgeon and scientific writer 
(hoc Vol. IV) . While a member on the Advisory 
Board of the Army Corps, he did valuable re- 
search upon the connection between human and 
animal disease in Nyasaland, Africa (1911-14). 
Prom 1014 until his retirement, with the rank of 
major general, in 1919, he was commandant of 
the Royal Army Medical College, and in 1924- 
25 he was colonel commandant of tho Royal 
Army Medical Corps. During the World War, 
he also worked with the War Office, on pathologi- 
cal, tetanuB,/and trench-fever committees. Pres- 
ident of tlie British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (1924). he was a member 
of numerous other learned British and European 
societies, and received many honorary degrees 
and scientific awards. 

BBUCE, Donald (1884- ). An American 

forester, born at KewtonvtUe,.Ma4s., and edu- 
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cated at Yale University. He graduated from 
the Yale^ School of Forestry in 1910. From that 
year until 1916, he was forest assistant, forest ex- 
aminer, and fores^rofessor of the United States 
Forest Service. He was professor of forestry 
at the University of California, 1915-24, and 
silviculturist, U. S. Forest Service, after 1924. 
He wrote on subjects of forest engineering. 

BBitrCE^ H(ENRy) Addington (Baylet) 
(1874- ). An American author {see Vol. 

IV). In 1916 he resigned as staff contributor 
to the Outlook. He was psychological adviser to 
the Associated Newspapers ( 1 915-17 ) . He is the 
author of Adveniurings in the Psychical (1914), 
Sleep and Sleeplessness (1915), Psychology and 
Parenthood (1915), The Riddle of Personality 
(new and rev. ed., 1916), Handicaps of Child- 
hood (1917), Nerve Control and how to Gain It 
(1918), Self-Development (1921) and Your 
Growing Child (1927). He has edited The Edu- 
cation of Karl Witte (1914) and the Mind and 
Health Series of Medical HftndlooJcs (1915). 

BRUCE, The Rt. Hon. Stanley Melbourne 
(1883- ). A premier of Australia who was 

educated at Cambridge and served with distinc- 
tion in the World War from 1914 to 1917, being 
twice wounded. In 1918 he was elected to the 
Australian Parliament and represented his coun- 
try before the League of Nations in 1921. He 
became premier in 1923, during a period when 
Labor controlled most of the state governments. 
His efforts to make the central Government more 
effective were vetoed in the 1926 referendum. 
He represented Australia at the Imperial and 
Economic Conferences (1923) and at the Im- 
perial Conference of 1926. In addition to the 
premiership, he became Minister for External 
Affairs in 1923 and Minister of Health in 1927. 

BRUCE, W(iLLiAM) Cabell (1800- ). 

United States Senator, born in Charlotte County, 
Va. His education was received at Norwood 
(Va.) High School and College (1875-78) and 
the University of Virginia (1879-80) and he 
obtained the degree of LL.B at the University 
of Maryland. He practiced law at Baltimore, 
1887-1923. He was a member of the Maryland 
Senate in 1894 and 1806, being president in the 
latter year. From 1903 to 1908, he was head 
of the Baltimore Law Department. In 1910 he 
was a member of the Baltimore Charter Commis- 
sion and he served as general counsel of the 
Maryland Public Service Commission from 1910 
to 1922. As U. S. Senator for the terra 1923- 
29, he was an outspoken opponent of the jjrohi- 
bition laws. He is the author of Benjamin 
FranJelin, Self-Revealed (2 vols., 1917) 5 John 
Randolph of Roanoke (2 vols., 1922); and Be- 
low ihe James (1927). 

BRUCE, William Spiers (1867-1921). 
Scottish explorer and scientist (aee Vol. IV). 
Between 1912 and 1920, he made four scientific 
voyages to Spitzhergen, on which region he was 
an acknowledged authority. 

BRUCE-JOY, Albert (1842-1924). An 
Irish sculptor (see Vol. IV), whose later ideal 
subjects include: “Thetis and Achilles,” “The 
Pets,” "‘The Cricketer,” “The Fencers,” “Tennis” 
and “The Boy Scout.” 

BRUNE, Adolph Gerhard (1870- ). 

An American composer, bom at Bakkum, Ger- 
many. He received his first instruction from 
his father and then studied organ with E. Bren- 
necke* in Osnahrtick. In 1889 he went to Peoria, 
111., .where he remained five years as organist 
of St. Joseph’s and the Cathedral. He then 


moved to Chicago and after further study there 
under E. Liebling (piano) and B. Ziehn (com- 
position) was appointed professor of piano and 
composition at the Chicago Musical College in 
1898, a position he still held in 1929. Included 
among his works are four symphonies (E flat, 
E minor, D, and A) ; three symphonic poems. 
Lied des Singschwans, Evangeline, Bin Ddm- 
merungsbUd; four overtures; Symphonic Fan- 
tasy in C; variations on a theme hy Beethoven; 
A Fairy Tale; two concertos for piano and or- 
chestra, in C minor and F minor; a concerto for 
organ and orchestra in E flat minor; Jerusalem, 
a cantata for mixed voices and orchestra; two 
male choruses with orchestra, Sdngers Fluch 
and Saxons’ War Song; a mass, six parts, a cap- 
pella; Psalm 84 for ten parts; six string quar- 
tets; two string quintets; a string sextet; and 
numerous works for organ and for piano. 

BRUHIEIAU, Alfred (1857- ). A French 

composer (see Vol. IV). In 1925 he was elected 
a member of the Academy and made Inspector 
General of Musical Instruction. He added to 
the list of his works the operas (all produced 
at the Op6ra Comique in Paris), Les quatre 
joumies (1916), Le Roi Gandaule (1920), Le 
Jardin du Paradis (1021), Angelo tyran de Pa- 
doue (1928); the lyric scene Le Tambour and 
Le Navire; Lieds de France, Chansons d danser 
and Les Chants de la Vie. He also published an- 
other book, La Vie et les CEuvres de Gabriel 
Fauri (1025). 

BRUNEI, brdO'ni'. See Straits Settlement. 

BRUNOT, brun'6', Ferdinand (1860- ). 

A French philologist born at Saint-Di4 (Vosges) 
and educated there, at the Lyc6e Louis-le-Grand 
in Paris, and at the iScole Normale Sup4ricure. 
After teaching in Bar-le-Duc and Lyon, he be- 
came lecturer in the history of the French lan- 

S at the University of Paris (1891), pro- 
(1900), and dean of the faculty of letters 
there (1919). He was a member of the Institute 
of France and of the High Council for Public 
Instruction. His great work was Histoire de la 
langue frangaise des origines d 1.900 (9 vols., 
1902-27), and his other publications, besides 
those in reviews, include Grammaire historique de 
la langue frangaise (1889), La doctrine de Mal- 
herbe (1891), and La pensie et la langue (1922). 

BRUlSrSOHVICG, LfiON (1869- ). A 

French philosopher born at Nantes. On the 
death of Laclielier and of Boutroux, he became the 
recognized leader of the French school of criti- 
cal idealists. Accepting from Boutroux the no- 
tion of the continence of the laws of nature 
and from Lachelier the belief in the primacy of 
the act of judgment, he transformed the legacy 
of his masters into a modern philosophy of 
science standing equidistant from pure empiri- 
cism and from ontological rationalism. Brun- 
schvieg was educated at the ficole Normale 
Sup6rieure and won a prize from the Academy 
of Moral and Political Science in 1891 for a 
memoir on Spinoza. This youthful work, sub- 
sequently revised and expanded by the most 
painstaking scholarly research, went through 
several editions, and earned for its author the 
reputation of one of the keenest modern in- 
terpreters of Spinozism. Through his interest 
in the philosophy of the seventeenth century, he 
was led to undertake a commentary on Pascal 
and published an edition of the Pens4es in three 
volumes and the complete works in 14 volumes 
(1908-21). His philosophic reputation was 
based chiefly on two worki on the philosophy of 
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mathematics and of science. After ascending the 
regular academic ladder, Brunschvicg was called 
to the Sorbonne in 1914. In 1020 he was 
elected to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science, and in 1923 he was nominated to the 
Legion of Honor. His works include Spinosa 
(1894), Camhroiine (1804), ha ModaliU du 
Jugement (1897), Pensdes et Opuscules de 
Pascal (1897), Introduction d la Vic de 
VEsprit (1900), L*IdMisme Gentemporam 
(1905), Les Etapes de la philosophie mathema- 
tique ( lSl2),Nalurect LiherU (1921),Z/*A’a!2)^n- 
ence humaine et la Oausalitc physique, (1022), 
and Spinossa et ses Gontemporaim (1923). 

BRHNTON, Sir Thomas Lauder (1844- 
1916). A distinguished British physician who 
devoted much of his time to original research 
in physiology and pharmacology. Born in Bow- 
don, Roxburghshire, he was educated at the 
University of ISclinburgh. He spent years at 
Vienna, Berlin, Lei])zig, and other medical cen- 
tres, in the study of drug action, physiological 
chemistry, and idiysiology. With St. Bartho- 
lomews, he discovered the medical uses of amyl 
nitrite. As early as 1874, ho tested a muscle 
extract on a diabetic patient and thus claimed 
priority in the use of internal secretions. His 
principal writings are On Digitalis, his gradua- 
tion thesis (1868); Tables of Materia Medica 
(1877); Tespfbook of Pharmacology, Therapeu- 
tics and Materia Medica (1885); On Disorders 
of Digestion (1886) ; Ijcclures on the Action of 
Medicines (1897) ; Index of Diseases and Reme- 
dies (1890), translated into German, Italian, and 
Russian; Disorders of Assvmilation and Diges- 
tion (1901); Therapeutics of the Giroulation 
(1008) ; and Collected Papers on Girmlaiion and 
Respiration (1916). He was knighted in 1900 
and made, a baronet in 1908. 

BRTTSH, Kdward F. (1847-1927). An Amer- 
ican physician and manufacturer born in Dublin, 
Ireland. lie was taken to Canada when three 
years of age and later came to the United States, 
lie took a degree in medicine at Bellevue Hos- 
pital Medical Oolloge in 1876 and in 1878 set- 
tled in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., where ho became the 
city's flrst mayor, serving four terms. He was 
widely known as a pioneer manufacturer of 
kumyss, now in universal use in sickness. 

BRtrSILOBB, brdb'si-loff, Aucxici Al-EXEI- 
viTCU (1863-1926). A Russian general, born 
of a prominent family at Kutais in the Cau- 
casus. Ho was educated for tho army and by 
1909 had risen to the rank of a commanding 
general. In August, 1914, he led the 8th Army 
in Galicia where he distinguished himnelf in 
that and the following year. In 1916 ho was 
commander on tho southwestern front, where 
his offensive caused a victory over the Austrians 
near Lutsk, which eased the pressure of the 
latter on the Italian front for some time. In 
1917, under the Lvov coaHtion ministry, he was 
commander-in-chief for about two months. He 
accepted tho Bolshevist rdgimo, and served under 
it as assistant counselor to Kamenev, com- 
mander-in-ehief (1920), commander in southern 
Russia (1923), then in Moscow, and ilnally as 
head of the chief administration of the Red 
Army, a position which he held at tlie time of 
his death. 

BRUSSELS (Fr. BrmelUs, Flom. Brussel). 
The capital of Belgium (see Vou TV) and of 
the province of Brabant, situated in lat. 60® 
61' w. and long. 40® 22' B. The population, in- 
cluding the suburbs, which form 12 distinct com- 


munes and are the seat of most of the industries 
of Brussels, was 663,647 on Dec. 31, 1012; 686,- 
268 on the same date, 1919; 684,870 in 1020; 
776,039 in 1921; 783,522 in 1922; 787,060 in 
1923; 794,311 in 1924; 801,656 in 1925; and 
808,064 in 1926. The city is governed by a 
burgomaster, aided by seven aldermen and a 
town council. In 1921 the ciitire areas of Lae- 
ken, Haercn, and Neder-Over-Hembeek, and sec- 
tions of Molenbcck-Saint-Jcan and Schaerboek 
were incorporated as a part of the city, raising 
tho number of suburban communes from 8 to 12. 
Tlie foremost manufactures are lace, wool, cot- 
ton, wood, and leather goods. 

An international commercial fair, the object 
of which is to afford manufacturers an opportun- 
ity to bring their products to the notice of poten- 
tial buyers from all parts of the world, is held 
annually in the Great Hall in the Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire. At the ninth fair, which was held 
in April, 1928, there were 2889 exhibitors. Bel- 
gium had 1845 representatives; France, 440; 
Germany and Japan, 136 each; and Great Britain, 
120. The Museum of Ornamental and Monu- 
mental Arts also is located in the Parc du Cin- 
quantenaire, and in the old Porte de Hal is 
installed the Museum of Arms and Armor, a col- 
lection w'hich includes souvenirs of Belgium’s 
military past down to the World W'ar. Tn con- 
trast to the thirteen th-ccntiiry Church of Saints 
hflchcl and Gudule is the modern Church of St. 
Mary, built in Byzantine style. Belgium’s Un- 
known Soldier is buried at tho foot of the 
column, surmounted by a statue of Leopold X, 
in the Place du Congres. 

History. In 1914 tho Belgian Army did not 
defend Brussels, and on August 20 of that year 
German troops, led by General Sixt von Annin, 
occupied the city, which became the seat of tho 
Geman civil governmciit and of the Governor 
General of Belgium. On Sept. 2, 1914, Field 
Marshal von dcr Goltz was appointed to the latter 
position, and in the following year he was stic- 
ceeded by General von Bissing. The citiaiens fol- 
lowed a policy of passive resistance led by Burgo- 
master Adolphe Max, who was deported, and 
Alderman Maurice Xjcmonnier. The (fity was the 
headquarters of tho Comitd National do Ko<foura 
which, with the aid of the American f’ominittee 
under Herbert Hoover, organized the fe<‘<ling of 
the Belgian population. The Germans left Brus- 
sels early in November, 1018, and on tho 18th 
of that month, the King and Queen of the Ykd* 
gians made a state entry into their capital. 
From July to December 1920, three international 
financial conferences wore held in Bruswds. 

BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. See Espaba- 
TIOKH. 

BRYAN, CliABtBfl W. (1867- ). A for- 

mer governor of Nebraska, born at Salem, III. 
He is the younger brother of William .lennings 
Bryan. He was educated in the public scbools 
and for a short time read for tho Inir but soon 
relinquished these studies to take up farming. 
For many years, he was uKsociated witli hFs 
brother in politics and in tho editing of The 
Commoner. For five years he was editor and 
proprietor of tho American Homestead. He was 
mayor of Lincoln, 1916-17. In 1922 he ran lor 
governor of Nebraska and carried that nor- 
mally Republican State by a majority of 60,360. 
He was tendered the nomination for the vice 
presidency by the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in July, 1924. While governor, he estab- 
lished state gasoline filling stations# 
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BBYAIT, Elmer Burritt (1865- ). An 

American university president (see VoL. IV). 
On his resignation from the presidency of Col- 
gate University, he became president of Ohio Uni- 
versity in 1921. 

BBYAIKT, Nathan Philemon (1872- ), 

An American legislator and judge (see VoL. IV). 
He became judge of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, fifth judicial circuit, in 1920. 

BBYAN, William Jennings (1800-1925). 
Ex-Secrotary of State of the United States (see 
VoL. IV). He resigned as Secretary of State 
on June 0, 1915. In 1018 he became president 
of the National Dry Federation. After 1920 he 
changed his legal residence from Nebraska to 
Florida. As a delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention of 1924, he opposed a resolu- 
tion denouncing the Ku Klux Klan. In religion, 
he became a leading exponent of fundamental- 
ism. He aided the prosecution of John T. 
Scopes, the Dayton, Tenn., schoolteacher charged 
with teaching evolution in violation of a State 
law. He died a few days after the trial. He 
is the author of The Making of Man (1914), 
Man (1914), A Message from Bethlehem (1914), 
The People^ s Law (1014), The Price of a floul 
(1014), Rci/al Art (1914), The Value of an Ideal 
(1914); Prohibition, an address (lOlG); The 
War in Europe and Its Lesson for Us (reprinted, 
191C) , World Peace, a debate with William How- 
ard Taft (1917), The First Commandment 
(1917), Ileart-to-heart Appeals (1917), The 
Metiace of Darwinism, and the Bible and Us Ene- 
mies (1921), and In Bis Image (James Sprunt 
Lectures, 10th series, 1922), After his death, 
on July 26, 1925, there was published The 
Memoirs of William Jennings Bryan, by him- 
self and his wife, Mary Baird Bryan. 

BBYAN, William T.»owe (1860- ). An 

American psychologist and university president, 
born at Bloomington, Ind., and educated at the 
universities of Indiana, Berlin, Paris, and 
Wurzburg. He taught philosophy as a member 
of the faculty of the University of Indiana 
(1885- ), and in 1893 became vice president, 

and in 1902 president, of the university. In 
1010 he was chosen trustee of the Carnegie 
Foundation. His principal professional contri- 
butions to psychology have dealt with the de- 
velopment of motor ability and the psychology 
of occupations. He is the author of The Repub- 
Ho of Plato (with his wife, 1898) and The 
Spirit of Indiana (1917). 

BRYAN-CHAMOBBO TREATY. See Nic- 
aragua. 

BRYCE, James, Viscount ( 1 838-1 922 ) . 
An eminent English writer and diplomat (see 
VoL. IV), During his later years he was an 
ardent supporter of the League of Nations. 
Wien he was 83 years old, he published his last 
book. Modern Democracies (1921). It is a com- 
parative history of several democratic govern- 
ments. 

BRYN MAWR (mar) COLLEGE. A non- 
sectarian institution for the higher education 
of women at Bryn Mawr, Pa., founded in 1880; 
Throughout the period from 1914 to 1028, the 
enrollment remained about the same, with a 
registration of 494 in 1928-29. Thp faculty in 
the autumn of 1928 numbered 79 members. The 
number of volumes in the library was increased 
during the period under, review from 74,293 to 
120,600, and the productive funds of, (he college 
from $1,184,323 to $5,481,000, largely as a result 
cl: endowment campaigns conducted ^ 1918-2Q 


and 1925. A summer school for women workers 
in industry was opened in 1921 under the direc- 
tion of a committee composed of an. equal num- 
ber of representatives of the college and of women 
workers in industry, and was held annually 
thenceforth. A department of music was also 
established in 1921; in 1925 a $500,000 fund was 
raised for the endowment of the department 
of music, and to permit the building of Good- 
hart Hall, for student organizations and the de- 
partment of music, which was completed and 
dedicated at the close of the college year in 1928 ; 
and a system of reading for honors was intro- 
duced in 1927-28. President, Marion Edwards 
Park, Ph.D., LL.D., succeeded M. Carey Thomas, 
Ph.D., who resigned in 1922, after serving for 
28 years as president of the college. 

BRYirSOV, Valery J. (1873-1924). A Rus- 
sian poet, novelist, and critic, born in Moscow. 
With Balmont (q.v.), he was one of the leading 
symbolists and helped found the Modernist 
school. Also, like Balmont, he was strongly in- 
fluenced by Poe’s works. His first verses, pub- 
lished in 1894, show an affinity to the French 
Symbolists, but his later works were of a more 
classical character. He wrote of the modern 
industrial city, and using Pushkin as a model, 
emphasized the horrible. He edited The Scales 
during its existence, and later the literary sec- 
tion of Russkaja Myslj. At first, he was ridi- 
culed, but eventually he was recognized as a 
master of classical literature. His works in- 
clude Stephanos (1005) ; The Aaris of the Globe, 
short stories and plays (1907); The Flamuig 
Angel, a novel ( 1909 ) ; The Far and Hear, two 
volumes of essays, and The Republic of the 
Southern Cross, and other Stories (1918). His 
complete works in 25 volumes were published 
in 1912. He translated many foreign poets, in- 
cluding Verlaine, Maeterlinck, D’Annunzio, Os- 
car Wilde, and Verhaeren. 

BtTBER, Martin (1878- ). A Jewish 

author and scholar, born in Vienna. His prin- 
cipal works are Die Geschichte dea Rabbi Nach- 
man (1906), Die des Baalsohem (1007), 

Ekstatische Konfessionen (1908), Reden und 
Qleichnisse des Tschuang-Tse (1910), Dm Reden 
uher das Judentum Daniel (1913), Vom 

Geiste des Judenlums (1915), Die Judische Beic- 
egung (1917), Die Rede, die Lehre und das Lied 
(1917), Worie an die Zeit (1019), Cheruth 
(1919), Der Eeilige Weg (1919), and Der 
Qrosse Maggid (1921). Buber edited the Kalc- 
vala and Die Gesellsohaft, a collection of social- 
psychological monographs (1906-rl3). He trans- 
lated Die Schrift in collaboration with Frapz 
Rosenzweig (1925) and Des Baalsohem Unter- 
weisvng (1027). 

BUBONIC PLAGUE. An epidemic of this 
affection at Dakar, West Africa, in 1914-15, 
showed that it may be transmitted directly from 
iqan to man in the bubonic as well as pneumo- 
nic forms and that the rats then become attacked 
secondarily. . It further appeared that patients 
with bubopic plague are often vigorous-looking 
and able to travel long distances and that the 
white residents in cities like Dakar are not 
much exposed to contagion. 

There, has he^n an unusual opportunity, of 
stqdymg its inroads in. new territory especially 
in South .^frica. Up to 1899 the disease was 
practically unknown here or at least had never 
penetrated beyond the .seaports. In, 1901 the 
pats of the Cape Town .dppks developed, an epi- 
zootic of plague and fbom that ^ time on the dis- 
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ease has been classed among the endemic mala- 
dies, cases in mankind standing in a natural re- 
lationship with rat infection. In the period 
191()-1020 spontaneous cases developed in cer- 
tain localities which for a long time baffled the 
health authorities. Not until 1921 was it shown 
beyond doubt that certain species of wild ro- 
dents were suffering from the disease and were 
in position to transmit it to human victims. 
These included mice and ground squirrels. In 
1923-24 a serious epidemic broke out in the 
Orange Free State in which 329 people were 
victims with a mortality of almost 60 per cent. 
About 12 per cent of the victims died of the 
pneumonic form of the disease. At the same 
time, the rodents of this area had been nearly 
exterminated. They were chiefly wild but had 
they belonged to the semi-domestic species like 
household rats and mice — ^which seem to have 
escaped the epizootic — ^the ravages must have 
been infinitely greater. The fiea parasites of 
wild rodents seldom attack the domestic species. 

BUCHAN, bfik'an, John (1875- ). A 

British author and member of Parliament, born 
at Perth and educated at Glasgow University 
and Brasenose College. He received the Newdi- 
gate Prize in 1898. In 1901-03 he was private 
secretary to Lord Milner, then the High Com- 
missioner of South Africa, and in 1906 joined 
the Edinburgh publishing firm of Thomas Nel- 
son & Sons of which lie became a director. 
He was elected a member of Parliament as a 
Conservative in 1927. His early publications, 
which include The African Colony (1903) and 
A Lodge in the Wilderness (1906), are obvi- 
ously based on his- early life in Africa. Among 
his later publications aie some exceptionally 
well-written novels and accounts of the World 
War, particularly a History of the Great War 
(1921-22; 4 vols., 1923). The last mentioned 
is an effective summary of its gigantic subject. 
A few of his more recent books are Lord Minto: 
A Memoir (1924) ; John Macnah (1925) ; Witch 
Wood (1927); The Runagates Club (1928); 
Montrose, a brilliant study of Scottish history 
(1928); and Courts of The Morning (1929). 

BUCHABEST, Tbeatt of, Mabck, 1918. 
See Rumania. 

Bti’CHER,buk'<3r,KABL (1847- ). A Ger- 

man historian and economist, born in Kirberg. 
He studied history, philology, and economy at 
Bonn and Gottingen and was professor at the 
universities of Dorpat, Basle, and Karlsruhe, 
and rector at Leipzig. He wrote many works 
on economic and social topics, among them Die 
Auf stands der Unfreien Arbeiter (1874), Die 
Frauenfrage im Mittelalter (1882), Die Gewer- 
bliohen Betriehsformen in Ihrer Historischen En- 
twicklung. (1892), Arbeit und Rhyihmus, 6th 
ed. (1019), Der Deutsche Buchhandel und die 
Wissenschaften (1904), Das Zeitungswesen 
(1911), Der Deutsche Kaufmann und die Han^- 
delshochschule (1011), Unsere Sachs und die 
Tagespresse (1915), Das Stadtische Beamten- 
turn in Mittelalter 0015) 1 7)io Deutsche Tages- 
presse und die Kritik (1917), Der Sozialismus 
(1919), and Lebenserinnerungen fl019). 

BUCHHORN, Josef (1875- ), A Ger- 

man writer, born at Cologne. He has been 
connected with various newspapers and has pub- 
lished Die ffohenstauffen, a novel (1908) ; Lug- 
insland, a volume of sketches of the lower 
Rhine (1909); the plays, Studenten and Sehn- 
sucht (1918) ; the comedy, Der Schafer von Jena 
(1920); some volumes of war verse, Deutsche 


Jugend, Waoli^ Auf (1917) ; Der Deutsche Zeit- 
spiegel (1920); and numerous works of a mili- 
tant character, like Wir Vergessen m Leicht 
(1917), Zwischen Goethe und Scheidemann 
(1919), Poliiik und Presse (1019), Bekennt- 
nisse (1920), Uindenburg, der Fuhrer in Unsere 
Zukunft (1920), and Lasst uns vom Reiche Zeu- 
gen (1921). He recently published Margaret 
Helmers, a novel (1922) ; the plays Bartholo- 
maus Blume, Die Michelstrude, and Schill; 
a volume of stories from the Rhine Zwischen den 
Wetlern (1927); and the novel, Abgeordnete 
Meyer (1927). 

BUCHNER, boog'ner, Max (1881- ). A 

German writer, born at Munich. He studied at 
the university, specialized on the history of the 
Carolingian period, and wrote, among other 
works, Bine Ilumanistische Lobrede auf Kilian 
von Bibra (1008), Entstehung und Ausbildung 
der Kurfiirstenfahel (1912), Bayerns Teilnahme 
an den Dcutsohen Kdnigswahlen (1913), Grand- 
lagen der Betsiehungen ewischen Landeskirche 
und Thronfolge im Mittelalter (1913), Biogra- 
phie des Aldrich (1014), Zum Brief wechsel Ein- 
hards und des Anseigs (1918), Einhard als 
Kiinstler (1010), EinhardFs Kunstler und Gel- 
ehrtenlehen (1922), and Schwarzrotgelb und 
Sell xoarzrotweiss ( 1 024 ) . 

BUCHTBL, buk'tel, COLLEGE. See Ajkron, 
University of. 

BUCK, Beaumont Bonaparte (1860- ). 

An American army officer, born in Mayhew, 
Miss. He graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1885 and was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the same year. During the 
Spanish- American War, he served as major of tho 
2d Texas Infantry. He was commissioned cap- 
tain in the Regular Army in 1809, lieutenant 
colonel in 1914, colonel in 1916 and brigadier 
geueial of the National Army in 1917. He com- 
manded the 28th Infantry of the 1st Division of 
the American Expeditionary Force in 1917, and 
in the same year was given command of the 2d 
Infantry Brigade of the 1st Division. In 1918 
he was appointed commander of the 34th Divi- 
sion and participated in the first all-American 
offensive in 1918. He also took part in all the 
other major campaigns of the American troops 
in France. In November, 1018, he returned to 
the United States and was appointed commander 
of Camp McArthur. He served as commander 
of various other camps and departments and in 
1921 became acting chief of staff with the 00th 
Division of organized reserves. He was retired 
in 1024. 

BUOKLAND, William Warwick (1859- 
). An English professor of law. He at- 
tended Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, 
and was later called to the Inner Temple Bar. 
Elected a fellow of Cambridge in 1887, he be- 
came a law lecturer there in 1805, a tutor in 
1903, and in 1914 Regius professor of civil law. 
He was made president of Gonville and Caius 
College ixi 1923. An honorary LL.D. degree was 
conferred on him by the university of Edin- 
burgh, and the honorary Dr. en Droit degree by 
the universities of Lyon and Louvain. Besides 
contributing^ to various publications, he wrote 
Works 071 Roman Private Law, 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. A coeduca- 
tional Baptist institution, offering courses in 
liberal arts, biology, education, commerce and fi- 
nance, and engineering, at Lewisburg, Pa. ; 
founded in 1846 as the University of Lewisburg, 
but renamed in 1886 in honor of its benefactor. 
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William Bucknell. During the period 1913 to 
1928-29, the registration increased from 600, of 
which one-sixth was in the preparatory de- 
partments, to 1097; the faculty was increased 
from 48 members to 71 ; and there was a summer 
session in 1928 with a registration of 318. The 
productive funds increased from $1,250,000 in 
1913 to $1,700,000 in 1928 and the income in 
the latter year was $354,000. A campaign to 
raise an additional $1,000,000 for the endow- 
ment fund was successfully completed in 1926; 
a dormitory to accommodate 170 women, and the 
Ziegler Memorial Infirmary, a gift of Mrs. Zieg- 
ler, in memory of Dr. S. Lewis Ziegler of Phila- 
delphia, were completed in the following year; 
and a new botany building with a large green- 
house, and a new dining hall for women were 
erected in 1928. Emory W. Hunt, D.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., became president in 1910. 

BUDAPEST, hoo'da-pest. The capital of 
Hungary. The population in 1927 was 971,169. 
The new commercial free port of Budapest, situ- 
ated on Csepel Island, about 2% miles below 
the city, was opened on Oct. 22, 1928. It com- 
prises an area of about 1500 acres and cost about 
$4,500,000. It consists of two parts, the free 
port and the petroleum port. The free port has 
a length of 1000 meters (3280.8 feet) and is 
about 150 meters (492 feet) wide. Barges can 
be accommodated along the wharves for a distance 
of about 2200 meters (7217.83 feet) and there is 
a depth of water of 2.6 meters (8.63 feet) above 
the low-water mark in this part of the Danube. 
The big grain elevator comprises 14 floors and 
has capacity for 46,000 tons of grain. The pe- 
troleum port is situated south of the free port 
and comprises a basin of 360 meters (1181.1 
feet) long by 120 meters (303.7 feet) wide. 
This part of the port was finished in 1924 and 
during 1928 handled about 70,000 tons of oil. 
The S?:(?chenyi Suspension Bridge, the oldest 
fixed bridge across the Danube, has been rebuilt 
by complete renewal of the cables and suspended 
structure and reinforcement of the anchorages 
at a cost of 6,500,000 kronen, equivalent to 
$1,300,000 at the time. The main span of the 
bridge is 6(i5 feet centre to centre of piers; the 
side spans from pier centre to face of anchorage 
are 288 feet each; the length of the bridge be- 
tween outer ends of anchorages is about 1500 
feet. This masterpiece of engineering was built 
between 1838 and 1848 on the initiative of Count 
Stephen SzAchenyi. From a technical point of 
view the Elizabeth Bridge, built between 1898 
and 1903, is the most important construction 
in Budapest. It has a single span of 290 meters 
(over 300 yards) in length, being the longest 
span in all liJurope. 

A iportion of the Millenary Monument, which 
was begun in 1806 to commemorate the thousand 
years’ existence of Hungary, was destroyed dur- 
ing the Commute in 1919. In the niches are 
statues of Hungarian kings and bas-reliefs rep- 
resenting historical scenes. New museums, in- 
clude the Museum of the Hungarian National 
Association of Plastic Arts and the Agricultural 
Museum, built with a view to representing all the 
important characteristics of Hungarian, agricul- 
ture beginning with the Roman Age. The latter 
is situated on Rz6clienyi Island in the Town Park 
lake. The building is a reproduction of the an- 
cient castle of “Vajda-Hunyad,” a special feature 
of which is the magnificent Hall of Knights. . ' On 
the east side of the lake stands a bronze , statue 
of GrCiorge Washington, . erected by Hungarian- 


Americans. Other recent buildings are the 
Church-House and College of the Piarists erected 
in 1915 and the National Archives, in Roman 
style, erected in 1918. The SzadadsSg Tdr (Lib- 
erty Square) contains four statues representing 
the portions of the country severed from Hungary 
by the Trianon Peace Treaty of 1920. 

BUDCrE, Sir Ernest A. VVallis (1837- ). 

An English Orientalist (see Vol. IV). He re- 
tained his position as keeper of Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities at the British Museum until 
1924. He was knighted in 1920. Among his 
numerous hooks are Papi/rus of Ani (1913); 
Rosetta Stone (1913) ; Short History of the 
Egyptian People (1014); Literature of the An- 
cient Egyptians (1914) ; Egyptian Wall-Painting 
(1914); Egyptian Sculptures (1914); Assyria}}, 
Sculptures (1914); Miscellaneous Coptic Teats 
in the dialect of Upper Egypt (1915) ; By Nile 
and Tigris (1020); An Egyptian Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary (1020); The Seven Tablets of Crea- 
tion (1921) ; The Queen of Sheba and Menyelek 
(1921) ; Legends of the Virgin (1922) ; 110 Mira- 
cles of the Virgin (1923) ; Fairy Tales (1923) ; 
Tutankhamen (1923); Baralttm and 
2 vole. (1923); The Teaching of Amenemapt 
(1924) ; History of Assyriology (1925) ; Bahylo^ 
nian Life (1025) ; Dwellers on the Nile (1920) ; 
Cleopatra* s Needle (1027) ; History of Ethiopia 
{Nubia and Abyssinia) (1928); Cave of Treas- 
ures (1928) ; Book of the Saints of the Ethiopian 
Church, 4 vols. (1928); Divine Origin of the 
Craft of the Herbalist (1928) ; and The Monks 
of Kvhlai Khan (1028). 

BUDGET, American. See Finance and 
Banking. 

BUEBGEB, bur’ger, Leo (1879- ). An 

American surgeon distinguished as a bacterio- 
logist, urologist, and blood-vessel surgeon. He 
was born in Vienna, received his medical train- 
ing at Columbia University (M.D., 1001), and 
studied at the surgical clinic of the University 
of Breslau (1905-06). Later, he became pro- 
•fessor of urological surgery at the New York 
Polyclinic Hospital. He has been a prolific 
writer on bacteriology and urology since 1900 and 
some of his urological papers have appeared in 
the French and German special journals. His 
recognition of a disease named by him throm- 
boangitis obliterans catiscd him to he widely 
known. This affection is often spoken of as 
‘‘Buerger’s disease.” His earliest paper on the 
subject appeared in 1909 and in 1924 ho pub- 
lished a large monograph. The Circulatory Dis- 
turbances of the Eatremiiiea. 

BUFFALO. A city of New York State, the 
second in population and one of the Great Lakes 
ports. The population increased from 423,716 
in 1910 to 606,775 in 1020 and to 655,800 in 1928, 
by estimate of the Bureau of the Census. In 
1916 the city adopted the commission form of 
government. It provided for a council, composed 
of the mayor and four commissioners elected at 
large on a nonpartisan ticket for four-year terms. 
This was changed in 1028 to a councilmauic form 
of municipal government. Several important 
municipal improvements recently have been ef- 
fected. A tunnel 6500 feet long was bored to 
carry the water from Lake Erie to the city’s 
new i)Umping station and a new water purifi- 
cation' plant was built at a cost of $4,000,000. 
A high-pressure system fot fire '.protection was 
installed' in the business districts. The outer 
harbor was improved; the Buffalo River was 
deepened and enlarged upstreaiai; and a new 
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drawbridge was built. On Aug. 7, 1927 the In- 
ternational Bridge between Buffalo and Fort Lee, 
Ontario, was formally dedicated. The New 
York Barge Canal system was provided with 
tw’o large terminals for the transfer of cargoes 
from the large lake freighters. In 1928 the city 
had 37.4 miles of water fiont, two-thirds of 
which had been improved, two -water-front parka 
being constructed by reclaiming land from Lake 
Erie and Niagara Biver. Among the office 
buildings and other structures which have been 
constructed are the Buffalo Athletic Club, the 
Elks Club Building, the Liberty Bank Building, 
the Saturn Club, the Rand Building, the New 
York Central Railroad Terminal, the National 
Sciences Museum, and seven branch libraries. 
The Buffalo Normal School, the largest in the 
State, is being replaced by a larger State Teach- 
ers College. The University of Buffalo, Canisius 
College, and other private institutions are being 
enlarged, and four new high schools and 23 pub- 
lic schools are being erected. The number of 
dwellings constructed within the city’s limits 
increased from 2007 in 1914 to 3015 in 1923; in 
1028 approximately 3000 were constructed. 
The assessed valuation of property in Buffalo in- 
oroased from $346, .500.790 in 1914 to $1,059,000,- 
000 in 1928, according to local estimate; the 
net debt in 1927 was $78,18.5,000. 

Buffalo has the greatest diversity of industries 
of any manufacturing city. During and follow- 
ing the World War, it became the largest air- 
plane manufacturing city, the largest aniline 
producing centre, and one of the moat important 
rubber and tire centres in the United States. 
After 1920 several new flour-milling companies, 
which increased the annual output of flour ap- 
proximaiely from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 barrels, 
were added to the city’s industries; and the ca- 
pacity of its grain elevators, all of modern con- 
struction, was enlarged to 41,000,000 bushels. 
Buffalo is also an important steel, iron, copper, 
and brass centre. Its industries which numbered 
2225 in 1914 were increased to 2500 in 1928. 
The number of wage earners increased from 54,- 
416 in 1914 to 75,899 in 1919, while the value 
of products manufactured increased from $247,- 
516,000 in 1914 to $034,410,000 in 1919. In 
1925, according to the U. S. Census of Manufac- 
tures, 60,015 peraons were employed in these 
industries and received $90,000,000 in wages. 
The value of products manufactured was $675,- 
430,000. The growth of industry forced the 
greater utilization of the hydroelectric power 
resources of Niagara Falls, so that by 1928 more 
than 95 per cent of the power used was from 
that source. Commerce has developed to such 
an extent that Buffalo is the largest inland 
port in amount of tonnage, and the fourth port 
in foreign import commerce in the United States. 

BUGAYEV, B. N. See Byely, Andbey. 

BUILDING. See Aboiutbctube ; City Plan- 
ning. 

BUISSON, bwS'sdN', Fbbdinand (Edouabd) 
(1841- ). A French administrator, publi- 

cist, and pedagogue (see VoL. IV), who again 
served in -the Chamber of Deputies (1919-23). 
From 1910 to 1920, he was president of the 
League of the Eights of Man, and in 1927 he 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. He wrote 
Le fond religieuso de la morale lalque (1019). 

BUEOWINA, b6b'k5-vS'n&. Formerly a 
crownland of Austria, but since November, 1918, 
a Rumanian province. Area, 4030 square miles; 
population in 1910, 800,098; estimated popula- 


tion in 1922, 689,907. In spite of Austrian oc- 
cupation since 1777, the population was largely 
Rumanian and Euthenian. The largest town. 
Cernauti (Czernowitz) , had an estimated popu- 
lation of 100,000 in 1920, The inhabitants, 
densely settled on the land, devoted themselves 
to agriculture and its by-products, the most 
important industries being brewing and flour 
milling. The cultural level of the people was 
low, and illiteracy was higher there than in any 
other of the former Austro-Hungarian crown- 
lands except Dalmatia. Late in 1918, when the 
fall of the Austrian monarchy seemed imminent, 
the people expressed their desire for reunion 
with Rumania, only the Euthenians, who indeed 
were in a plurality, dissenting because of their 
traditional friendship with Austria. The Treaty 
of St. Germain allocated almost the whole prov- 
ince to Rumania except for a small territory in 
the north crossed by the railroad running from 
Zaleszcyki to Kolomea and including a railroad 
junction which was given to Poland. In 1920 
Bukowina’s national council was dissolved and 
a provincial government was erected, drawing 
its powers from the central Government. Bu- 
kowina is represented by 19 Senators and 16 
Deputies in the Rumanian Parliament. 

BULGA'EIA. A European kingdom situated 
in the Balkan Peninsula. Area in 1926, 39,814 
square miles; in 1014, 43,305 square miles. 
The census of Dec. 31, 1026, recorded 5,483,125 
inhabitants. By the census of 1910, there were 
4,337,51*3 inhabitants to which were added 130,- 
000 people in 1913, as a result of the territo- 
rial gains of the Balkan wars. By the Treaty 
of Neuilly, Bulgaria was compelled to cede to 
Jugo-Slavia the following districts on its west- 
ern f,ront: Tsaribrod (21,000 Bulgarians and 
no Serbs), Bosilegrad (22,000 Bulgarians and 
no Serbs), Strumitsa (26,000 inhabitants, mostly 
Bulgarians with a few Macedonians and no 
Serbs), and a portion of the Timok Valley. To 
Greece went vVestein Thrace, thus depriving 
Bulgaria of her outlet on the iEgean. (See 
Thrace.) The capital, Sofia, in 1920 had 213,- 
162 inhabitants. Other large towns, with their 
populations in 1026 are Phillippopolis (86,- 
188), Varna (60,787), Ruschulc U5,Q72), Sliv- 
no (29,335), Plevna (29,063). 

Agriculture and Industry. Agriculture as 
the chief occupation engages two-thii^ds of the 
people, most of whom j) 08 sess their lands out- 
right. In 1921, 9,290,175 acres were under 
cultivation. The accompanying table indicates 
the principal crops and their yields (in short 
tpns) for 1009-13 and 1927- 


A.rea (thoutands 
Crops of seres) 

1009-13 * 1927 


Wheat 

2,409 

2,658 

Rye 

542 

463 

Barley 

516 

555 

Oats 

. 408 

321 

Corn 

1,492 

1,662 

Mixed grain 

173 t 

232 

Potatoes 

11 

28 

Tobacco 

36 

63 

Qrapevines 

135 t 

161 


Production {thousands 
of unxta — bushrlSf 
except as indicated) 


1909-13 * 
37,823 
8,345 
10,380 
8,651 
26,277 
59 tt 
532 

23,435 S 
8,488 t II 


1927 

47,346 

8,243 

14,041 

7;481 

20,614 

122 t 
3,205 
34,811 5 
45,569' II 


* Comprising territory within present boundaries., 
t1914. tUnit, metric ton. I.Unit, pbund* 

|j Unit, gallon of must. 


The mining industry has shown great advances. 
Coal mined in '3 927 totaled 1,237,650 metric tons, 
as compared with an average pre-war yield of 
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125.000 tons. Copper, salt, cement, and lead 
production are considerable. 

Commerce and Transportation. Converted 
on a basis of average annual exchange, imports 
for 1913, 1920, 1927, were valued at $30,535,000, 
$39,840,000, $44,403,000; exports for the same 
years were $18,013,000, $29,674,000, $47,988,000. 
Since the World War, favorable trade balances 
have been secured only in 1922 and 1927. Prin- 
cipal countries of origin of imports ( 1927 ) were 
Germany, United Kingdom, Italy, Austria, 
United States. American imports * reached an 
average of $200,000 for 1910-14, $1,900,000 for 
1921, and $701,000 for 1927. Principal coun- 
tries of destination of exports in 1927 were 
Turkey, Germany, Italy, France, United States. 
Exports to the United States totaled an average 
of $400,000 for 1910-14, $400,000 for 1921, and 
$494,000 for 1927. Size of shipping, an excel- 
lent index of the state of the country, showed 
that 4,951,452 tons entered Bulgarian ports in 
1911; in 1925 only 3,073,437 tons. In 1913 the 
total length of railways was 1388 miles, all state 
owned; in 1927 these had increased to 1651 
miles. Several short lines were projected after 
the War, hut lack of funds held up the work of 
construction. 

Finance. On Jan. 1, 1912, the public debt 
totaled 623,346,807 leva (with the lev emial to 
the franc). On Sept. 30, 1927, the total dAt was 
$205,292,000; consisting of internal funded debt, 
$4,275,000; internal floating debt, $34,328; ex- 
ternal funded debt, $166,371,000; and external 
floating debt, $1,218,000. Peparations by the 
Treaty of Neuilly were fixed at 2,250,000,000 
gold francs, but early in 1923 were lowered to 
660,000,000 gold francs, payable during 60 years. 
The internal debt, of .course, was insignificant 
because of the depreciation of the currency. 
Revenues in 1909 were $38,584,418 ; expendi- 
tures, $36,830,884; of which latter, for debt 
service, $415,120. • For 1926 government finances 
were (converted at average exchange rate) : 
revenues, $46,666,000; expenditures, $45,985,000. 
The revenue for 1927-28 was estimated at $50,- 

630.000 and expenditures of $50,628,000. That 
for 1928-29 called for receipts of 6747 million 
leva and expenditures of 6993 million leva. The 
paper currency steadily increased. In 1913, 

188.742.000 leva were in circulation; at the end 
of 1927, 3,726,972,000. For this, there was in 
the country on Dec. 31, 1027, 1,277,435,000 leva 
in gold and 165,382,000 leva in silver. The coat 
of living rose twenty fold between 1913 and 1922, 
and continued to rise in 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
It declined slightly in 1926 and still further in 
1927 due to a partial de facto stabilization of 
the currency. 

Defense. By the Treaty of Neuilly, Bul- 
garia’s war establishment was to be reduced to 
ah army of 20,000 men, voluntarily enli^ttcd for 
a 12-year term; a frontier guard of 3000, and 
a gendarmerie of 10,000. Owing to circum- 
stances caused by unrest on the borders', of Bul- 
garia, a slight increase in the treaty establish- 
ment was authorized and on Jan. 1, 1927, there 
were 19,016 men ' Jn the regular army, 6431 in 
the gendarmerie, and 2874 in, the frontier jjiierd, 
all branches of the service thii^i being within the 
treaty Jimits. > , , . 

History, gtill ' spaertihg wom the humilia- 
tions of the Tr^ty of Bucharest (1913), Tsar 
Ferdinand hnd the,, puling clique — for, the Bnl- 
garinn, pophUition was almost, ^diisively a peas- 
antry iSM tiad little underfetanditi^ of the pur- . 


port of modern nationalism — ^planned to retrieve 
their fortunes by entering the War on the win- 
ning side. Deluged with propaganda, the coun- 
try held back its decision for more than a year. 
But the Entente could not meet all the Bul- 
garian demands because Serbia and Greece 
would not give up parts of Macedonia demanded, 
and when the Agrarian leader, Stanibulisky, 
who contended for neutrality, was silenced by a 
sentence of life imprisonment, the way was 
clear for the country to cast its lot with the 
Central Powers. War was declared on Serbia 
on Oct. 12, 1915. The decision aided tlie Cen- 
tral Powers in a strategic rather than a mate- 
rial way, for it cleared the path for munitions 
and troops to Constantinople, cut off Russia 
from her allies, and forced the Allies 
to send troops to a new front at Saloniki. 

Aided by German money and technical help, 
Bulgaria in the first two years enjoyed phenom- 
enal successes. Serbia’s armies were pressed 
back to the Adriatic, and in a grandiose mani- 
festo, the Bulgarian King declared that the tra- 
ditional enemy no longer existed. War was de- 
clared on Rumania, Sept. 1, 1916, and armies 
occupied the Dobrudja. In November, Monastir 
fell, opening Macedonia to the invader. But in 
1917 the Bulgarian effort perceptibly weakened, 
partly because of tbe failing food supply and 
the discontent of the peasant soldiery who had 
been long away from their fields. When the 
line of defense was lengthened, in July, 1918, 
through the Austro-Hungarian defeat in Al- 
bania, Bulgaria’s position became precarious. 
In September, 1918, Serbian troops broke across 
the frontier and the Bulgarian high command, 
realizing defeat, asked for an armistice. 

On Oct. 4, 1918, King Ferdinand abdicated, 
and with him fled the ministry, Boris III suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Stamhulisky was released 
from prison and formed an Agrarian govern- 
ment, which was, on Nov. 27, 1919, invited to 
sign the Treaty of Neuilly. The terms were 
onerous. Territorial cessions were required in 
disregard of economic and ethnographic consid- 
erations. Certain small districts on the western 
frontier were turned over to Jugo-Slavia for 
strategic reasons. Tlie renunciation of Thrace 
deprived Bulgaria of her Mgean littoral, as well 
as important winter pasture lands in the valleys 
south of the mountains which were made the 
international boundary. Other terms were: the 
confirmation of the cession of the southern Do- 
brudja to Rumania; the reduction of the army; 
the surrender of all tanks, armored cars, poison 
gas, airplanes; a reparation charge of 2,250,000,- 
000 gold francs; restitution of all live stock 
seized; an annual supply for five years of 50,000 
tons of coal to Jugo-Slavia; the support of all 
idlied commissions. Concessions were made in 
a guarantee of frefedom of transit to the iBgean 
and ' a promise of the protection of Bulgarian 
minorities in neighboring states. The problems 
of the new Government were intensified by the 
presence of tbe 300,000 refugees who flocked into 
the country from Thrace, Macedonia, ,and ' the 
Dobrudja. , , 

|The Agrarian govemnient was confirmed in 
power by the' general elections of MarJ 28; l'92p; 
which returned 110 Agrarians, 50 OomfnpiiitiOTS, 
and ' 0 Socialists, hs compared with 69 for ,the‘ 
hourgedis 'jiarties. Under StambuJisKy, an in^ 
ternal policy was forhoulated ^hcilly'iu the inter- 
est of the agricultural class. ,, A reconstruction 
progratene, stubbornly pushi^ in the taee of the 
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opposition of the bourgeoisie, included such di- 
verse items as compulsory labor (1920), the 
expropriation of Crown and Church lands and 
all estates over 75 acres in the interests of the 
landless peasantry (1921), the prohibition of 
speculation and profiteering (1920), the exten- 
sion of the education code (1920), and govern- 
ment control of foreign trade through consorti- 
ums. Stambulisky’s tone toward his central 
European neighbors was friendly. A healthy 
agrarianism was the foundation of his country’s 
well-being as it was also, he saw, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania. In 
January, 1921, he tried to gain the support 
of the first two for the creation of an inter- 
national agrarian league, the so-called Green 
International, for their common protection 
against the bourgeois reactionaries and the 
communist radicals. The same purpose was 
expressed in the declarations of the congress of 
the Bulgarian Peasant Union, held in February, 
1921. To lighten his country’s burdens by gain- 
ing the good will of the Supreme Council and to 
show western Europe that Bulgaria had parted 
with the old ways, during 1921-23, Stambulisky 
proceeded against those ministers who had in- 
volved the country in the War by contracting an 
alliance with Germany and breaking off relations 
with Serbia without the consent of the Sobranje. 
The last step taken was the sentencing to life 
imprisonment of six members of the Radoslav- 
off ministry; April, 1923. As a result of these 
activities, Lloyd George, at the Genoa confer- 
ence (1922) gave Stambulisky his support, while 
in March, 1923, the Reparations Commission, 
equally convinced of Bulgarians good intentions, 
reduced the Bulgarian indemnity to 560,000,000 
gold francs. 

There was no lack of opposition at home, as 
was to have been expected. Anti-Stambulisky 
outbreaks occurred frequently during 1922 and, 
in September, street fighting in Sofia led to 15 
deaths and the wounding of over 200. The elec- 
tions of April, 1923, seemed to indicate that 
the country wholeheartedly sujjported the Agra- 
rian cabinet, since 212 Agrarians, 16 Commu- 
nists, and 15 Bourgeois were returned; but that 
any hope for continued domestic peace and sanity 
was illusory was shown when, on the morning of 
June 9, 1923, a couj) d’Stat overthrevr the govern- 
ment, forced the arrest of all the ministers except 
Stambulisky, who was absent from the capital, 
and set up a bourgeois bloc ministry headed by 
M. Tsankoff. Stambulisky himself was tracked 
down and killed five days later; the Sobranje 
was dissolved; and with the recognition of the 
revolutionary government, first by King Boris, 
and later (June 27) by the Little Entente, the 
revolution was complete. 

An indication of the temper of the new Govern- 
ment was shown by the insistence with which 
it made demands upon the Lausanne Conference 
of 1923 for an outlet to the ^gean by way of 
the Maritza Valley and the port of L^edeagatch, 
and the refusal of the treaty commissioners to 
comply resulted in the familiar sabre-rattling, 
so characteristic of old Bulgaria. Through- 
out thfe year, affairs were turbulent. The Gov- 
ernment attempted a diversion by attacks on the 
Communists, 95 of whom were brought to trial 
in July for counter-revolutionary agitation; 
while Agrarians and Communists retaliated by, 
disorders and riots, even going so far as to 
seize and hold several towns in the northeast 
(Sept. 1923). The rising was short-lived 


though the Government did not cease its repres- 
sive actions, and this in spite of the presumably 
popular victory which it obtained at the polls, 
November 18, when the bourgeois parties gained 
185 seats against the opposition’s 62. Where 
once there had been confidence, now was to be 
found suspicion: Bulgaria again became the 
storm-centre of Balkan intrigue and recrimina- 
tions. Jugo-Slavia, Rumania, and Greece looked 
askance at Bulgaria’s request for permission to 
employ conscription in the recruiting of the 
army; Bulgaria, Serbs charged, had become the 
stamping ground of Macedonian anti-Serb prop- 
aganda; from Greece came the demand that the 
recruiting of bands near the Thracian frontier 
cease. 

In internal affairs, the continued activities of 
the Communist-Agrarian alliance could not be 
broken up, in spite of the high-handed actions 
of the Government. In 1924 and 1925 these ac- 
tivities blazed out in continual riots and depreda- 
tions. On Aug. 21, 1924, General Todor Alexan- 
droff, famous leader of the Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization, was assassinated, 
by members of that body, the murder leading 
to other killings in reprisal. On Apr. 16, 1925, 
following a series of political murders and an 
unsuccessful attempt on the life of King Boris, 
the seething ferment beneath the surface burst 
out in an outrage which shocked the civilized 
world. At the funeral of General Gheorghiev, 
slain two days before, a bomb was exploded in 
the crowded cathedral of Sveta Nedelia at Sofia, 
killing more than 120 people and wounding hun- 
dreds. The government acted promptly. Mar- 
tial law was declared, thousands of suspects were 
arrested, and a number of persons were convicted 
of conspiracy and hanged. The Council of Am- 
bassadors approved a temporary increase in the 
country’s armed forces. On May 4 the govern- 
ment outlawed all communists and announced 
that their organizations would be destroyed. 

The severe measures adopted put a stop to 
anti-government violence. Nevertheless it was 
felt that this violence had been due to the strong 
repressive policies of the Tsankoff government 
and that a more moderate rule would be bene- 
ficial. On Jan. 3, 1926, Professor Tsankoff re- 
signed and was succeeded by M. Liaptcheff, 
leader of the more radical wing of the Democrats. 
He immediately initiated a policy of moderation 
by obtaining the passage of a general amnesty 
bill. Many liberties were restored, and jn a shoA 
time, impressed by the sincerity of hxs concili- 
atory measures, the country for a while became 
comparatively quiet. Among the problems that 
demanded solution at this time was that caused 
by the influx of great numbers of political refu- 
ses, mostly from Macedonia and Thrace. These 
estitute people, driven from their homes by 
persecution or dispossessed to make way for the 
Greeks deported by Turkey, kept thronging across 
the border until their total mounted to a quar- 
ter million or more. In 1926 the Government 
found it necessary to apply for a loan to the 
League of Nations. In September, the League 
Council finally approved a loan of £2,250,000, 
against which the Bank of Sjugland advanced 
£400^000 for immediate use in relieving the refu- 
gees. 

In foreign affairs, the period, was marked by 
almost constant friction with Bulgaria’s neigh- 
bors, extending over many jrears. In Qptober, 
1925, Greek forces at Salopiki advanced into 
Bulgarian territory as a result of an attack, by 
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Bulgarian guerrillas on a Greek frontier post on 
October 19. Instead of resisting Bulgaria laid 
the case before the League of Nations, which on 
October 26 ordered the immediate withdrawal of 
the Greek forces, and later directed the payment 
by Greece of an indemnity of 30,000,000 leva. 

In 1925 a treaty of friendship was signed with 
Turkey and was ratified the following year, al- 
though the opposition to it was bitter because 
of the provisions relating to the property of 
pre-war Bulgarian refugees. Far more serious 
as an apparently endless source of trouble, both 
internal and external, were the activities of the 
powerful hlacedonian revolutionaries in Bulgaria, 
particularly as reflected in the raids of bands of 
comitadji across the Jugo-Slav and Bumanian 
borders. Both Jugo-Slavia and Greece had ac- 
quired parts of Macedonia, and it was for the 
purpose of uniting the Macedonians in these 
countries and Bulgaria into an autonomous state 
that continual agitation was carried on. It was 
inspired by the I.M.R.O. (Internal Macedonian 
Revolutionary Organization) and other secret 
societies operating in Bulgaria, There were fre- 
quent political assassinations, and these organi- 
zations were at least partly responsible for the 
numerous raids across the frontier hy the comf- 
tadji or irregular hands operating in the wild 
mountainous border country where they were al- 
most immune from capture by government troops. 

In 1926 tension with Jugo-Slavia almost ap- 
proached the point of war. On August 11, that 
country joined with Rumania and Greece in a 
joint note of protest, hut it failed to bring sat- 
isfactory action by Bulgaria. Aside from the 
Macedonian difficulties the year 1027 was com- 
paratively quiet. The general elections in May 
were marked by less government control than 
usual, but they resulted nevertheless in increased 
support for the government, which counted 175 
followers in Parliament, as against 141 before. 
In the latter part of the year continued comitadji 
attacks, resulting, among other violences, in the 
murder of a Jugo-Slav general in charge of a 
frontier garrison, brought serious tension again. 
But the tone of the Jugo-Slav protest was moder- 
ate and when Bulgaria declared martial law in 
the troubled districts and took other strong meas- 
ures, the threatened crisis was averted. It was 
charged, not proved, that Italian influence was 
encouraging the attacks on Jugo-Slavia. 

On July 8, 1928, the^ Macedonian question 
flamed up also in domestic disorders when Gen- 
eral ProtogoroflT, leader^ of the I.M.R.O., was 
assassinated by an* ambitious rival in the organi- 
zation. The country then witnessed a bloody 
warfare between' two factions in which street 
fighting in the capital itself became common. 
Great Britain and Frpee joined in urging re- 
pressive measures against tie I.M.R.O. and the 
lesignation of its cabinet supporter, General 
Volkoff, Minister of War. General VolkofT re- 
tained his position until the close of the year, 
but early in 1929 he resigned and .was appointed 
Minister to Italy. 

The vear 1928 was marked also by the floating 
of another foreign loan to which, the League of 
Nations gave its cpnsent on March 16. The 
amount was for #500, 000 and was placed in 
Eiigland and the United j!§tates and on the Conti- 
nent by the end of , November. As one of the 
conditions of the Agreement with the League the 
National Bank -^s changed 4nto a private joint- 
stock bank. M. GheorghiefT, Minister of Rail- 
ways, resigned in protest at the change. In the 
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latter part of April, very violent earthquakes 
shook southern Bulgaria resulting in damage 
amounting to millions of dollars and in much 
loss of life. The year 1929 opened with promise 
of improved relations with Bulgaria’s neigh- 
bors. Frontier raids were much less in evidence 
and in April Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia concluded 
an agreement wherby the latter country was 
again opened to Bulgarian subjects, who had been 
barred when the disorders were at their height. 

BULGARIAN LITERATURE. The mis- 
fortunes of Bulgaria in the Balkan Wars and 
later in the World War cast a deep gloom over 
the intellectual life of the country. In 1921 
Ivan Vazov, the foremost writer, died. His long 
career had extended over the entire history of 
modern Bulgarian literature and he had worked 
in practically every style. An outstanding fig- 
ure, he was deeply mourned by his nation. The 
younger authors fall into two main groups. 
There are mystical and symbolistic writers, as 
Ivan Grozev and Nikolay Raynov, who stress 
either pure art or a mystical escape from an op- 
pressive reality, Grozev especially interesting 
himself in the mediaeval Bogomils and their un- 
usual beliefs. Others, as Yordan Yovkov, de- 
scribe realistically the life of the villagers in the 
Bobrudja or still others, as Angel Karaliychev, 
illustrate the life of the peasant in an almost 
expressionistic manner. There is much activity 
in the literature but as in the case of many of 
the other Slavonic literatures, the new tendencies 
appearing since the War have not been able to 
work themselves out and it is possible only to 
guess at the progress of the development. 

BULKLEY L(ucrus) Buncan {1845-1928). 
An American dermatologist and physician born 
in New York (see Vox.. IV). He was largely 
responsible for the organization of the New York 
Skin and Cancer Hospital and was one of the 
founders of the American Dermatological Asso- 
ciation. His natural interest in the subject of 
malignant tumors led him to devote his attention 
entirely to the study of their non-surgical treat- 
ment. His later works, in which he set forth 
the results of his investigations, were Canoer: 
Its Cause and Treatment f 2 vols. (1915-16) ; 
The Medical Treatment of Canoer (1919) ; Gcew- 
cer and Its Non-8urgical Treatment (1921), 
and Canoer of the Breast (1924). He estab- 
lished a quarterly periodical, Cancer, in 1924. 

BULLARD, Abtiiub ('‘Albert Edwards”) 
(1879-1929). An American author, born at St. 
Joseph, Mo., and educated at Blair Presbyterian 
Academy and Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.). 
As foreign correspondent, he was connected with 
Barper^s Weekly, Collier^s Weekly, The Outlook, 
Atlantic Monthly, etc. In 1917-19 he was a 
member of the committeee on public information 
and subsequently director of its Russian and Si- 
berian divisions. He was special assistant to 
the Department of State for work in the Rus- 
sian Division, 1919-21, and for the following 
three years, editor of Our World. He was a 
member of the secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions, 1926-27, and was attached to the Ameri- 
can delegation to the International Economic 
Conference at Geneva in 1927. Among his 
works are The Diplomacy of the Great ^q/r 
(1015); Mohilissmg America (1917); TheM'us- 
sian Pendulum (1919); The Stranger (1020); 
and A B O’s of Disarmament cmd Baoifio Pro- 
Hems (1921). ] 

BULLARD, Robebt Lee (1861- ). An 

Anlerican ariny officer, born in Youngsboro, Ala. 
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He ^aduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1885 and was appointed second 
lieutenant in the same year. During the 
Spanish-Ainerican War, he served as colonel of 
the 3d Alabama Infantry. In 1889 he was com- 
missioned colonel of volunteers in the Army, and 
in 1002, following his discharge from the Vol- 
unteer Service, became a major in the Begu- 
lar Army. He was promoted to be colonel in 
1911 and brigadier general in 1917. He com- 
manded the 2d Brigade of the 1st Division in 
France in June, July, and August, 1917, and 
in the last month was appointed major general 
in the National Army. He commanded the let 
Division in all its engagements and operations 
against the Germans, from December, 1917, to 
July, 1918, He was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant general in 1918 and major general of 
the Regular Army in November of the same year. 
From October, 1918, to April, 1919, he com- 
manded the 2d Army. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal and was decorated 
hy France, Belgium, and Italy. He was ap- 
pointed commander of the Department of the 
East in 1921. On Jan. 15, 1925, he was retired. 
Since that year, ho has been president of the 
National Security League. 

BTJLIiOCK, huPlok, Shan F. (1866- ), 

An English novelist (see Vol. IV). His recent 
hooks are The Making of a Soldier (1916), Mr, 
Ruhy Jumps the Traces (1917), Mora ct Vita 
(1923), The Loughsiders (1924), and Glean- 
ings ( 1 026 ) . 

3itLOW, bu'lo, Bbrnhaiu) Hendrick Karl 
Martin, Prince von (1849- ).' A German 

statesman (see VoL, IV). Having been very ac- 
tive in furthering the German policy previous 
to the World War, von Bulow was given tempo- 
rary charge of the German Embassy in Rome on 
Dec. 19, 1914, to try to smooth over the differ- 
ences between Austria-Hungary and Italy. He 
was unsuccessful and Italy declared war on May 
23, 1915. He is the author of Imperial Ger- 
many, a book defending his own foreign policy. 
It was translated into English in 1914, and a re- 
vised edition, omitting many compromising pas- 
sages, appeared in 1916. 

BHMPUS, Herman Carey (1862- ). An 

American educator (see Vol. IV). He resigned 
as president of Tufts College in 1919 and in the 
same year held the chairmanship of the Massa- 
chusetts Security League. Since 1024 he has 
been secretary of the corporation of Brown Uni- 
versity and since 1925 consulting director of 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. 

BXTMSTEAD^ Henry Andrews (3870- 
1920). An American physicist, born at Pekin, 
111, and educated at Johns Hopkins and Yalo. 
He was instructor in physics and assistant pro- 
fessor in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, 
1893-1906. He left Yale in 1906 to become full 
professor at the Sloane Physical Laboratory. 
He also became director of the latter, a place 
whicli he held until his death. During the 
World VTar, he wa.s a scientific attacli6 of the 
United Sates Embassy in London (1918-19). 
He was connected with the National Research 
Council (3920). His scientific researches ini 
eluded studies on radioactive gas in water and 
on atmospheric radioactivity, as well as bn the 
effects produced by rOntgen rays in different 
metals. He also published a series of papers on 
the emission of, electrons by metals under the in- 
fluence of alpha rays. 


BUNDY, Omar (1861- ). An American 

army officer, born in Newcastle, Ind. He grad- 
uated from the United States Military Academy 
in 1883 and rose througli the various grades, be- 
coming colonel of the 10th Infantry in 1914 and 
adjutant general in 1915. His earlier service 
included campaigns against the Indians and in 
the Spanish- American War. He served in the 
General Staff College from 1902 to 1005. In 1017 
he was appointed brigadier general and, later in 
the year major general of the National Army. 
Prom October, 1917, to July, 1018, he com- 
manded the 2iid Division of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France; in 1918 he com- 
manded the 6th and 7th Army Corps, At the 
close of the War, he was appointed major general 
of the Regular Army and was given command 
of the Philippine Department in 1022. In 
1924-25 he was commander of the 5th Corps 
area. He was retired on June 17, 1926. 

BUNIN, Ivan A. (1870- ). A Russian 

poet and novelist, born at Voronezh, who fol- 
lowed the older classic tradition. He made his 
ddbut about 1905, with a volume of short stories 
and poems, becoming a stabilizing force in Rus- 
sian literature, which had run wild under the in- 
fluence of the decadents and the early revolution. 
In exile in Paris after the revolution, he 
describes that event with vivid realism. His 
works include various collections of poems 
(1886-1915); The Village, a novel (1910, Eng. 
tr. 1923) ; The Temple of the Sun (travel 
sketches) ; The Gentleman from San Francisco, 
short stories, (1917); The Cry, stories (1921); 
The Dream of Chang j stories (1923); The Sac- 
rament of Love, a novel (1925); The Cicadas; 
The Rose of Jericho, poems and stories; Miiya's 
Love^ a novel (1926); The Life of Arseniev 
(1928); and translations of Byron, Tennyson, 
and Longfellow. With Gorky and Kuprin, he 
wrote Reminiscences of Anton Chekhov (trans. 
1921). 

BUNZELL, Herbert Horace (1887- ). 

An American chemist, born near Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. In 1003 he removed to the United 
States and in 1906 graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He did graduate work at that 
institution and in Berlin and later became an 
expert with the United States Department of 
Agriculture (1910-11) and chemical biologist 
in the same department, (1911-16). He served 
for several years on the faculty of Georgetown 
University and in 1917-18 was professor and 
head of the chemistry deparment at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati. He has been professor of 
chemistry at the Woman's Medical College of 
Peninsylvania since 1920 and also has practiced 
as consulting chemist. He contributed numerous 
papers to chemical journals and was a member of 
several scientific societies. 

BUBBANK, Luther (1849-1926). An 
American naturalist (see Vol. IV). He con- 
tinued his experiments at the Burbank Experi- 
ment Farms at Santa Rosa, Calif. Tliere he 
evolved many new varieties of fruits and flow- 
ers, including new apples, peaches, nuts, ber- 
ries, and valuable trees. On these farms, lie 
had over 5000 distinctive botanical specimens 
from all parts of the world, and over 1,000,000 
plants were raised every year for testing. He 
was special lecturer on evolution at Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University. He wrote Train- 
ing of fhc Amerimn Plant; Luiher Burtanh, 
His Methods and Discoveries: and Mow PUmta 
Are Trained to Work for Man (1921),. 
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BUKGENLANI), b6or-g€n'land'. The problem 
which this region, sometimes known as German 
West Hungary, presented in the peace settle* 
ment, after the World War, was unusual in in- 
volving the transfer of territory from one enemy 
country, Austria, to another, Hungary. The 
Burgenland, lying on the frontier between Aus- 
tria and Hungary and including parts of the 
three Hungarian counties of Vas, Sopron, 
and Moson, has an area of 1532 square miles 
and a population of 285,609. Ethnical divi- 
sions were: Germans, 21.'5,000; Croats and 
Wends, 45,000; Magyars, 15,000; Jews and 
others, 10,000. On the grounds of race, there- 
fore, the validity of the Austrian claims before 
the Peace Conference were obvious. Other con- 
siderations were favorable to the transfer and 
it is likely that some of these bore more weight 
with the Supreme Council than the matter of 
ethnography. It was pointed out that the Bur- 
genland was "the kitchen garden of Vienna" 
and that its separation from the city hy an 
international boundary would entail distinct 
hardships. Again, the territory would serve as 
ail excellent buffer region between the two states, 
an important desideratum in view of the estab- 
lishment of the Bolshevist regime of B41a Kun 
in Hungary. Therefore, on July 20, 1910, the 
Peace Conference decided to cede the Burgenland 
to Austria without a plebiscite. Throughout 
1920 Hungary remained in control and as nego- 
tiations regarding the cession yielded no definite 
results, tension increased. The advent of re- 
action in Hungary under Horthy complicated 
matters. It was maintained that the Burgen- 
land was one of the richest regions of the former 
kingdom and that 30 per cent of its population 
had been engaged in various manufacturing es- 
tablishments vital to the economic life of Hun- 
gary. There were located coal mines and stone 
quarries as well as the city of Sopron (Oeden- 
burg), the centre of a great carrying trade of 
cattle and foodstuffs. It was becoming plain 
that Hungarians would not relinquish the region 
without a struggle. In August, 1921, irregular 
troops, of the party of ex-premier Friedrich and 
the reactionary society known as "The Awaken- 
ing Hungarians,” poured into the country and 
forcibly ejected the Austrian officials who had 
appeared to take possession in accordance with 
the provisions of the Treaty of the Trianon. 
Austria, hy this time, had become more than 
eager for the cession; Hungary, for her part, 
stubbornly maintained her rights to the eastern 
portion and refused to move against the armed 
bands. In September, Czechoslovakia, for the 
Little Entente, appealed to the Allies in b^alf 
of Austria. On September 25, the Council of 
Ambassadors demanded the withdrawal of Hun- 
garian troops, meanwhile, at the behest of Italy, 
refusing to permit Czechoslovakia and Jugo- 
slavia to interfere. Largely as a, result of Ital- 
ian intervention, a truce was patched up, October 
13, by whjch Hungary promised to clear the 
counties of the predatory bands and hand ovelp 
the Burgenland to Austria, while Austria con- 
sented to the holding pf a plebiscite in the town 
of Sopron and its environs. Such a plebiscite 
was held in December at Sopron c.nd proved 
favorable for Hungary. On December 30, there^ 
fore, Sopron, s^nd those districts contiguous , to 
the Hungarian frontier were turned over to the 
Hungarian police by an < Allied mUitary 'Oommis- 
9ioni ■ 


BUBGESS, (Frank) Gelbtt {18C6- ). 
An American author and illustrator (see VoL. 
rV). He is the author of Burgess Unabridged 
(1914), The Good Enoyclopesdia (1915) , The 
Romance of the Commonplace^ enlarged edition 
(1916), War the Creator (1916), Mrs. Hope's 
Husband (1917), Have You an Educated Heart? 
(1923), Ain't Angie Awful! (1923), The Purple 
Cow (1923), Why Be a Goop f (1924), and Why 
Men Hate Women (1927). 

BUBGESS, George Kimball (1874- ), 
An American physicist, horn at Newton, Mass. 
He was graduated in 1896 from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where for two 
years he served as assistant in physics. He 
then studied in Paris, taught in the Universities 
of Michigan and California, and in 1903 went 
to Washington as physicist in the Bureau of 
Standards, where after successive promotions he 
became in 1923 director of the Bureau in suc- 
cession to Dr. S. W. Stratton. Dr, Burgess also 
served the United States as a member of various 
foreign-service and engineering commissions of 
the National Hesearch Council, especially during 
the World War, and was a member of the Na- 
tional Aircraft Standards Board. The results 
of his many investigations have been published 
in a series of papers on the constant of gravita- 
tion, on high-teiuperature measurements, and on 
the properties of metals and alloys; many of 
these were issued in the series of technical 
papers of the Bureau of Standards. 

BUBGESS, John William (1844 ). 

An American university dean (see VoL. TV). 
In 1914-15 he was visiting American professor 
in Austrian universities. He is the author of 
Causes of the European Conflict (1914), The 
European War of 1914 (1915; popular edition, 
1916), The Reconoiliation of Government with 
Liberty (1915), The Administration of Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes (1915), America’s Re- 
lations to the Great War (1916), Militarism and 
the Emperor (1916), The Russian Revolution 
a/nd the Soviet Constitution (1919), The Trans- 
formation of the Constitutional^ Law of the 
United States Between 1898 and 1920 (1921), 
Recent Changes in American Constitutional 
Theory (1923), and The Sanctity of Laic— 
Wherein Does It Consist t (1927). 

BUBEE, Billie (Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld, 
Jr.) (1886- ). An American actress, born 
in Washington, D. C. She .made her d4but in 
London iu support of Edna May in The School 
Girl at the Pavilion Music Hall. She appeared 
as leading woman in Ur, George (1907,). In 
the same year, she came to America and was 
very successful in her characterizations of Bea- 
trice Duprd, as John Di-ew’s leading woman in 
My Wife, Her later successes in New York were 
in Jerry, The Rescuing Angela Coesai^s Wife, The 
Intimate Strangers (1921 ) , Rose- Briar ( 1923 ) , 
Annie Dear (1924), and The Marquise (1927). 
She also has devoted much time to the moving 
pictures. 

BUB'KITT, Francis Crawtorp (1864- , ). 

Au English professor and biblical scholar (see 
VoL. Iv). Among his later works aye Jewish 
a/pd Christian Apocalypses (Swejeh*' Lectures) 
(1914), Some,Thqught8 on the Athanasian Creed 
(1916), Eucharist and Sacrifice (1921) , Earliest 
Sources, of the, Life of Jejsus , (rev. „ 1922)9 
The Early Syriac Leotionary " (1923), 

and Christian Beginnings (l’924l(. 

BUBIiBlGH, Henry Thaopieb, (1866- ). 

Ail Amferican singer an4, writer, bom at 
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Erie, Pa., In 1892 he entered the National 
Conservatory in New York City, studying there 
with Rukin Goldmark, J. White, and M. Spicker. 
In 1894 he became baritone soloist at St. 
George’s, and in 1899 baritone soloist at the 
Temple Emanu-El, As a song writer, he justly 
gained wide ponularity. In 1917 he was awarded 
the Spingarn Medal for the highest achieve- 
ment during 1916 by an American citizen of 
African descent. In 1920 Harvard University 
conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Music. 

BUBLESON, Albert Sidney (1803- ). 

An American postmaster general (see VoL, IV). 
In 1918 he became chairman of the United 
States telephone and telegraph administration. 
He retired from the office of postmaster general 
in 1921. 

BT7BLESON, Huon Datimer (1865- ). 

A bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
born at Northfield, Minn., and educated at Ra- 
cine (College, Wis., and at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City. From 1893 
to 1000, he was curate, assistant, or rector of 
Protestant Episcopal churches in New York and 
Wisconsin. During the seven years following, 
he was dean of the Cathedral of the District of 
North Dakota, and in 1909-1 C, secretary of the 
Board of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States. In the latter year, 
he became bishop of South Dakota. He wrote 
The Conquest of the Continent (1911) and Our 
Church and Our Country (1918). 

BUBLIN, Natalie Curtis (1875^1921). An 
American writer born in New York City. She 
studied music in France and Germany and de- 
voted herself particularly to the collection of 
folk-songs of Indian tribes, traveling widely 
among them for that purpose. She made similar 
studies among the Zulu and other tribes of 
South Africa and among American Negroes. 
In 1917 she married the artist, Paul Burlin. 
Among her writings, which relate chiefly to 
primitive music in America and Africa, are 
Sofiffs of Ancient America (1905), The Indians* 
Book (1907), Hampton "Negro Folk Songs 
(1018), and Songs and Tales from the Dark 
Continent (1920). 

BUB'NET, John (1803-1928). A Scottish 
classical scholar (see Vol, IV). In 1919, he be- 
came Associate of the Royal Academy of Bel- 
gium and in the same year was also made Hon- 
orary Fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland. In 1925 he went to the United States 
as Sather Professor in Classical Literature at 
the University of California. Ho retired from 
active work when he was made professor emeritus 
of Greek at St. Andrews (1920). He is author 
of Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato (1914), 
The Sooratio Doctrine of the Soul (1016), and 
Higher Ed/ucation and the War (1917). His 
Early Creek Philosophy^ which reached its third 
edition in 1920, was translated into German 
(1013) and French (1919). 

BUBNET, Sir John James (1857- )- 

A British architect, born at Glasgow, where he 
attended the Collegiate and Western Academy, 
later studying in Paris at the Nicole des Beaux 
Arts. He has designed various types of build- 
ings, but his most important work has been with 
piiblic structures, including, in Glasgow, the 
Royal Institute of Fine Arts, and the extensions 
to the University and Western Infirmary, and, 
in London, the King Edward VII Galleries of 
the British Museum Extension, and the building 
of the Institute of Chemistry, London. He was 


knighted in 1914, won the gold medal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1923, 
and was elected a fellow of the Royal Academy 
in 1925. 

BXJBNETT, Frances (Eliza) Hodgson 
(1849-1924). An American author (see Vol. 
IV). After 1914 she added to her already long 
list of works The One I Knew Best of All ( 1915) , 
Little Bunchhaok Zia (1916), White People 
(1017), Good Wolf (1919), The Head of the 
House of Coorribe (1922), Robin (sequel to The 
Head of the House of Coombe, 1922 ) , and others. 
In addition to her writing she edited The Chil- 
dren's Book (1914). 

BUBNHAM, Clara Louise (1861-1927). 
An American author, born at Newton, Mass, 
She wrote many stories and poems for the maga- 
zines and the text for many of her father’s 
cantatas. Among her novels were Dr. Latimer 
(1893); The Right Princess (1902); Jewel 
(1903) ; JeweVs Story Book (1904) ; The Opened 
Shutters (1906); The Leaven of Love (1908); 
The Inner Flame (1912) ; The Right Track 
(1914); Instead of the Thorn (1916); Hearts^ 
Heaven (1918) ; In Apple-blossom Time (1919) ; 
The Keynote (1921); The Queen of Farrandale 
(1923); The Lavarons (1925); and Tobey*s 
First Case (1926). She was a Christian Scien- 
tist and most of her books are pennoated with 
the principles of that faith. She was notably 
successful in depicting New England characters. 

BUBNHAM, Harry Lawson Webster Law- 
son, 1st. Viscount (1862- ). An English 

peer, born in London. He attended Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. A Unionist, he represented various 
constituencies in Parliament at intervals be- 
tween 1885 and 1910. He was a member of tlic 
London County Council (1889-02, 1897-1904) 
and was Mayor of Stepney (1908-00). Since 
1916 he has been president of the Empire Pi'oss 
Union. He was also president of the Inter- 
national Labor Conferences at Geneva (1921- 
22, and 1020) ; of the Imperial Press Conferenees 
at Ottawa (1920), and Melbourne (1925); and 
of the Public Health congresses at Bordeaux 
(1924) and Ghent (1927). He served on the 
Indian Statutory Commission (1927-28). Vis- 
count Burnham has received numerous honorary 
degrees, and European decorations, including the 
Legion of Honor. He was created a baronet in 
1892, a baron in 1903, a Companion of Honour 
of the British Empire, 1917, a Viscount in 1910, 
and a Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St, George in 1927. 

BtTBNS, James Aloysius (1867- ). A 

Roman Catholic clergyman and college presi- 
dent, born at Michigan City, Ind., and educated 
at the University of Notre Dame. After two 
years spent as a lay teacher, he was ordained to 
the Roman Catholic priesthood in 1893 and from 
that time until 1900 was professor of sciences 
in the University of Notre Dame. Ho was then 
made president and professor of moral theology 
in Holy Cross College (Washington), In 1919 
he returned to the University of Notre Dame as 
president for three years. He became provin- 
cial .superior of the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross in the United States in 1927. His publi- 
cations include Principles, Origin and Establish- 
ment of the Catholic School System (1908) ; 
The Growth and Development of the Catholic 
School System (1912), and OaihoUc Education: 
A Study of Conditions (1917). 

BtTBNS, Rt. Hon. John (1858- ). An 

English member of Parliament (see VoL. IV), 
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In 1914 he resigned from the presidency of the 
Local Governmental Board and became presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. He resigned from 
the latter office when war was declared. He 
held his seat in Parliament as a Labor member 
until 1918. 

BURNS} Keivust (1881— ). An Ameri- 

can spectroseopist, born at Pleasant Ridge, N. B. 
He was graduated at the University of Min- 
nesota in 1903. He was connected with the Lick 
Obseiwatory during 1904-07 and again as a 
Martin Kellogg fellow during 1910-12. In 1013 
he was a physicist at the Bureau of Standards 
(Washington), but in 1920 he became the as- 
tronomer at the Allegheny Observatory. His 
specialty is the application of the spectroscope 
to heavenly bodies, the orbit of lambda An- 
dromedse, the ring nebula in Lyra, and the Orion 
region, on which he has published his findings. 

BURR, Geokge Lincoln (1857- ). An 

American professor (see VoL. IV). He was 
John Stambaugh professor of history in Cornell 
University, 1919-22. He edited Narratii>es of 
Wifchcraft Cases (1913). 

BURR, William W'esley (1880- ). An 

American agriculturalist, born at Goodland, Ind. 
He graduated from the University of Nebraska 
in 1906 and until 1913 was associate professor 
of crops and soils there. Prom 1903 to 1913, 
he was also in charge of the cooperative work in 
the office of dry-land agriculture in the North 
Platte Experiment Station, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. From 1913 to 1916, he was assistant ag- 
riculturist and from the latter date professor 
of agronomy and head of the department at the 
University of Nebraska. He was also vice- 
director of the experiment station of that uni- 
versity. lie was a member of several scientific 
societies and wrote on soil moisture, crop pro- 
duction, dry-land agriculture, etc. 

BURRAOE, Champun (1874- ). An 

American scholar born at Portland, Me., and 
educated at Brown University and at Berlin, 
Alarburg, and Oxford. From 1912 to 1915, he 
was librarian of Manchester College, Oxford, 
and from 1916 to 1017, librarian and member 
of the faculty of Brown University. He made 
archeological investigations in Crete in 1020 and 
1027. His publications include A New Yearns 
Gift ty Robert Bromley 1588 (1904); The 
Church Covenant Idea (1904) ; The True Story 
of Robert Browne (1900); New Facts Concern- 
iny John Robinson (1910) ; The Ba/rly English 
Dissenters 'in the Light of Recent Research 
(1912); John Penry, the So-Called Martyr of 
Congregationalism (1913); Nazareth and the 
Beginnings of Christianity (1914) ; John Pory^s 
Lost Description of Plymouth Colony (1918); 
An Answer to John Robinson of Leyden (1920) : 
The Minoan Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, I: The 
Pkoestos Whorl (1921), and Prehistorio ^gean 
Inscriptions from Minoan Crete, the ^gean 
Islands, Cyprus, Oreece and Troy, Part I 
(1922). 

BURRELL, David James (1844r-I926). An 
American clergyman (see VoL. TV). He is the 
author of We Would See Jesus (1914), The 
Apostles* Creed (1915), Why I Believe the Bible 
(1917), The Laughter of Cod (1918), Campaigns 
of Paul (1019), The Resurrection and the Life 
Beyond (1020), PauVs Companions (1921), and 
Paul's Letters (1921). 

BURRELL, Martin (1858-^ ).* Secretary 

of ^State of Canada and Minister of hlines, 


I917yl9 (see Vol. H^). In 1920 he became 
Parliamentary Librarian of Canada. 

BURROUGHS, John (1837-1921). An 
American essayist and naturalist, born at Rox- 
bury, N. Y. (see Vol, IV). His writings in his 
later years took on a wider aspect tlian his ear- 
lier books and were devoted largely to a general 
study of life and its meaning. In 1913 he pub- 
lished The Summit of the Years; in 1915, The 
Breath of Life; in 1916, Under the Apple Trees; 
in 1910, Field and Study; and in 1920, AccepP 
ing the Universe, John Burroughs died on 
March 29, 1921, and was buried at Roxbury, 
near his Catskill lodge. Consult The Heart of 
Burroughs (1928), edited by Clara Barrus, 
which includes his diaries and letters. 

BURSTING CHARGES. See Explosives. 

BURT, Cyril Lodowic (1883- ). An 

English psychologist and physiologist. He at- 
tended Jesus College, Oxford, and Wurzburg 
University, and in 1908 returned to Oxford as 
the John Locke scholar in mental philosophy. 
He lectured on experimental psychology and 
physiology at the University of Liverpool (1909- 
13), and in the psychological laboratory of 
Cambridge (1912-13). After 1913 he was psy- 
chologist to the London County Council, of the 
Education Department, and after 1924 professor 
of education at the University of London. In 
1923 he was president of the psychological sec- 
tion of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. He contributed articles to vari- 
ous priodieals, and wrote: The Distribution of 
Educational Abilities (1917) ; Mental and Scho- 
lastic Tests (1921) ; Handbook of Tests (1923) ; 
and The Young Delinquent (1925). 

BURTON, Ernest Dewitt (1856-1925). An 
American theologian and university president 
(see Vol. IV.) He was president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1923-25. He was the author of 
Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels in Greek, with 
Edgar J, Goodspeed (1920) ; Commentary on 
PauVs Epistle to the Galatia7i8 (1920); Jesus 
of Nazareth, How He Thought, Lived, Worked, 
and Achieved (1920); and Source Book for the 
Study of the Teaching of Jesus in Its Historical 
Relationships (1923). 

BURTON, Marion Lb Roy (1874-1925), An 
American University president (see Vol. TV). 
In 1917 he resigned as president of Smith Col- 
lege (Northampton, Mass.), to accept the presi- 
dency of the University of Minnesota. He stayed 
in the latter institution until 1920, when he 
became president of the University of Michi- 
gan. His works include Life Which Is Life In- 
deed (1914), First Things (1915), and On 
Being Divine (1916), and various articles and 
annual reports. 

BURTON, Richard Eugene (1861- ). 

An American college professor (see Vol. IV). 
He resigned his professorship at the University 
of Minnesota in 1925, to devote his attention to 
literary work. His works include How to See a 
Play (1914), Bernard Shaw — the Man and the 
Mask (1916), Poems of Earth* s Meaning (1917), 
and Charles Dickens — How to Know Him 
(1919). He was president of the Drama League 
of America, (1914-15). 

BURTON, TnEODORB Elijah (1851- ). 

An American Congressman (see Vol. IV). He 
served as a member of Congress ( 1921-29 ) for the 
22d District of Ohio. In 1928 he was elected to 
the U. S.| Senate for the term expiring in 1933. 
He Was a member of the Foreigfi Debt Commis- 
sion, 1922-^27, and chairman of the United Stat^ 
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delegation to the Conference for Control of Traffic 
in Arms at Geneva in 1925. He has been presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society since 1925. 
He had the unanimous support of the Ohio delega- 
tion for presidential nominee in the Hepublican 
national convention in 1916. From 1917 to 1919, 
he was president of the Merchants* National 
Bank of New York City, and in the latter year 
he was also Stafford Little lecturer at Prince- 
ton University. His works include Some Poli^ 
tical Tendencies of the Times and the Effect of 
the 'War Thereon (1910) and The Constitution, 
Its Origin and Distinctive Features (1923). 

BURTON, William Meriam (1856- ). 

An American chemist, born at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and educated at Western Reserve and Johns 
Hopkins universities. In 1889 he entered the 
service of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
as chemist, and after serving as superintendent 
and vice president was its president, 1918-27* 
His important investigations have had to do with 
the technology of petroleum, notably a ‘^crack- 
ing” process which has doubled the output of 
gasoline. The Willard Gibbs Medal of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society was conferred on him in 
1018 and in 1922 he received the Perkins Medal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

BURY, Sir Georoe (1866- ). A Cana- 

dian railway official born in Montreal. He was 
educated at Montreal Colley and in 1883 entered 
the employ of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 
In 1907 he was made general manager of its 
Western lines and from 1911 was vice president 
of the road. In 1917 he visited Russia to assist 
in the reorganization of shipping in that coun- 
try. In the same year he was knighted. 

BUSCH, bush, Adolf (1891- ). A Gor- 

man violinist and composer, horn at Siegen, 
Westphalia. He received his first instruction 
from his father, and made such rapid progress 
that at the age of eleven he was admitted to 
the advanced mass of Willy Hess at the Cologne 
Conservatory. After graduation, in 1908, he 
studied composition under Hugo GriLters in 
Bonn. In 1912 ho became concert-master of the 
Konzertverein in Vienna, succeeded Marteau, in 
1918, as principal professor of violin at the 
Hochsclmle ftir Musik in Berlin, and in 1926 
took up his residence in Basel, In 1907 he met 
Reger, who was so impressed with the young 
man’s art that, whenever possible, Busch played 
first violin in Regcr*s chamber-music composi- 
tions. This close association explains the fact 
that Busch’s earlier compositions are little more 
than imitations of Reger’s style. In 1919 Busch 
formed his own string quartet with Karl Reitz, 
Emil Bohnke, and Paul Griimmer, Reitz and 
Boh like being later succeeded by Gdsta Andre- 
asson and Karl Doktor, Both as soloist and en- 
semble player, Busch ranks among the very great- 
est. His works include two symphonies, in E 
minor and D minor j two overtures, hwtspiel 
and K6nig Odxpus; a violin concerto in A minor; 
a piano concerto in C; a Fantasy for *cello and 
orchestra, and a great many chamber-music 
compositions. 

BUSCH, Carl (1802- )• An American 

composer and conductor, born at Bjerre, Den- 
mark. After completion of his studies at the 
Conservatory in Copenhagon, he spent a year in 
Paris as viola player in Godard’s orchestra. 
In 1887 he settled in Kansas City, where in 1912 
he founded the Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, 
which he still conducts (1920). He fremiently 
appeared with other orchestras in the United 


States, Germany, and Denmark, as conductor of 
his own works. His works include a symphonic 
prologue. The Passing of King Arthur; a sym- 
phonic poem, Minnehaha’s Vision; Ode to France, 
and Negro Carnival for orchestra; a symphony 
in C; two orchestral suites; A Chant from the 
Great Plains for military band; Sir Galahad for 
baritone, chorus and orchestra ; and nine cantatas. 

BUSCH, Fritz ( 1890- ) . An eminent 

German conductor, brother of Adolf Busch, born 
at Siegen, Westphalia. After completing his 
studies at the Cologne Conservatory under 
Stein])ach, Boettcher, and Klauwell, he began his 
career as conductor and chorus director at the 
Stad theater in Riga in 1009. After one year as 
conductor of the Miisikverein in Gotha, he suc- 
ceeded Schwickerath, in 1912, as municipal 
music director at Aix-la-Chapelle, and then was 
called to succeed Scliilliiigs, in 1918, as first con- 
ductor at the opera in Stuttgart, where he was 
made artistic director the next year. In 1922 
he succeeded Fritz Reiner in a similar capacity 
in Dresden. When, after an interruption of ten 
years, the Bayreuth Festivals were resumed in 
1924, he conducted the King des Nibelungen, In 
1927 he was in the United States as guest-con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
In 1928 he conducted in Dresden the premiere 
of Richard Strauss’s Die agyptische Helena, 
BUSCH, Joseph Francis (1866- ). A 

Roman Catholic bishop, born at Red Wing, 
Minn., and educated at Innsbruck, Austria, and 
at the Catholic University (Washington, D. C.). 
Ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
1889, he became secretary to Archbishop Ireland 
and assistant pastor in St. Paul, Minn., then pas- 
tor in South St. Paul, Minneapolis, and LaSueur, 
Minn. In 1910 he became Bishop of Lead, S: D., 
and in 1915 Bishop of St. Cloud, Minn. 

BUSH, Benjamin Franklin (1860-1927). 
An American railway official, horn in Wellshoro, 
Pa., and educated at the State Normal School 
at Mansfield, Pa. Ho began his railway service 
on the Northern Pacific Railroad in 1882. In 
1887 ho was appointed division engineer of the 
Union Pacific Railroad in Idaho and Oregon. 
He served as general manager and superintend- 
ent of several railroads in the West and was 
president and receiver of the Western Maryland 
Railroad, 1907-11. He held the same offices in 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 1911-27. He was 
president also of the Denver & lUo Grande 
Railroad in 1912-15, and held several impor- 
tant government offices and was a member of the 
advisory hoard on fuels and structural material 
in 1907. During the World War, he acted as 
regional director in the southwestern district for 
the Federal railroad administration. 

BUSTAMENTE, Antonio S. db ( 1866- ) . 

A Cuban jurist and professor of international 
law, who was educated at the Jesuit Colegio do 
Boldn, Havana. He was professor of public and 

g rivato international law at the University of 
[avana after 1891, Senator (1902 and 1008- 
18), president of the Cuban delegation to the 
Hague Peace Conference (1907), Cuban pleni- 
potentiary to the Paris Peace Conference (1010), 
a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
(1908- ), and a judge of the Permanent 

Court of International Justice. His principal 
works are Programas de las Asignaturcs de 
Dereoho Intemadonal Puhlioo y Prh>ad9: El 
Orden Puhlioo; Estudio de Derecho Interridotonal 
Privado;^ Le Ctmal de Panama et Ig Droit Inter* 
natipnah 
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BUTLER, Henry Montagu (1833-1918). 
An English educator (see VoL. IV). He pub- 
lished a volume of classical verse, Leisure Hours 
of a Long Life (1914). 

BUTLER, Howard Russell (1856- ). 

An American artist who was the founder (1889) 
and president (1889-1906) of the American Fine 
Arts Society. He won the Carnegie Prize from 
the National Academy of Design (1916) and the 
prize from the Duxbury Exhibition in 1017. He 
accompanied the United States Naval Observa- 
tion Expedition to Baker, Oreg., and painted the 
solar eclipse of June, 1918. He also painted 
the solar eclipses of Sept. 10, 1923 (California) 
and Jan. 24, 1925 (Middletown, Conn.) 

BUTLER, Nicholas Murray (1862- ). 

An American educator, president of Columbia 
University (see Vol. IV). He continued to 
take an active part in educational and political 
affairs. In 1014 he became president of the 
France- America Society, and in 1919 correspond- 
ing member of the Academy of Arts and Letters 
of Naples. In 1917 he was president of the 
American Hellenic Society. He was mentioned 
as a possible candidate for the presidency in 
1920 and received several votes in the National 
Convention. In May, 1924, he created a nation- 
wide sensation by a speech delivered at a dinner 
of the Missouri Society, in which he denounced 
the Prohibition Constitutional Amendment, and 
declared that it should be repealed. He ex- 
pressed like sentiments at the National Republi- 
can Convention of 1928. He was a member of 
the Commission on the Reorganization of the 
N. Y. State Government, 1926-26, and vice chair- 
man of the Mayor’s New York City Committee 
on Plan and Development, 1926-27. He be- 
came president of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace in 1925, and was reiSlected 
in 1929. His later publications include The 
Meaning of Education (1915); The World in 
Ferment (1917) ; Is America Worth Saving? and 
Other Addresses (1920) ; Scholarship and Service 
(1921); Building the American 'Nation (1923); 
and The Faith of a Liberal (1924). 

BUTLER, Pierce (1866- ). An Amer- 

ican jurist. He was born in Dakota CJounty, 
Minn., graduated at Carleton College (1887), 
and was admitted to the bar in 1888. He was 
coimty attorney of Ramsey County (1893-97) 
and later was general attorney of the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway (1899— 
1905). Resuming general practice, he acted as 
counsel in several important Canadian railway 
cases. He was a member of the Board of Re- 

f ents of the University of Minnesota (1907— 
4). In November, 1922, he was appointed an 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court by President Coolidge. 

BUTTENWEISER, Moses- (1862- ). 

An American scholar, horn at Beerfelden in Ger- 
many and educated at the universities of Wurz- 
burg, Leipzig, and Heidelberg. In 1897 he be- 
came professor of Bibical exegesis iif the Hebrew 
Union College of Cincinnati, Ohio. His works 
include The Hebrew Blias^Apocalypse^ in Ger- 
man (1807) ; An Outline of Neo-Hebraio Apoca- 
lyptic Literature (1901) ; The Prophets of 
Israel (1914); The Booh of Job (1920); The 
Importance of the Tenses for the Interpretation 
of the Psalms ( 1 925 ) ; and numerous articles in 
learned publications. 

' BUTTER. See Dairying. 

BUX'TON, Tite Rt.- Hon. Noel (1869- ). 

An English social reformer and labor leader. He 

10 


was educated at Cambridge and acted as aide- 
de-camp to his father when the latter w^as Gov- 
ernor of South Australia. He founded a farm- 
ers’ cooperative society, was an active memljcr 
of many organizations engaged in social reform 
work and also of the Christian Social Union. 
In January, 1924, and again in June, 1920, he 
-was appointed Minister of Agriculture and Fish- 
eries in the Labor cabinets of Ramsay MacDon- 
ald. He published Europe and the Turks and 
With the Bulgarian Staff, and was joint author 
of The Heart of the Empire, Travel and Politics 
in Armenia, The War and the Balkans, Balkan 
Problems and European Peace, Oppressed Peo- 
ples and the League of Nations. 

BUXTON, Sydney Charles Buxton, First 
Earl OP (1853— ). An English statesman (see 

Vol. IV). He became High Commissioner and 
Governor General of South Africa in 1914 and 
was at the same time created Viscount Buxton. 
In 1920 he retired from olhcc. He wrote, in 
addition to treatises on economics and iiiiance. 
General Botha (3d ed., 1024). 

BU Z Z AR D, Sir E(rnest) Farqdhar, First 
Baron ( 1871- ) . An English physician and 

university professor, born in London. He at- 
tended Magdalen College, Oxford, and served his 
internship at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 
In 1906 he was Goulstonian lecturer on acute 
infective and toxic conditions of the nervous 
system at the Royal College of Physicians, Ire- 
land. Sir Farquhar subsequently became physi- 
cian extraordinary to King George V, physician 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and consulting neurolo- 
gist to the Hospital of Diseases of the Tliroat. 
In 1928 he was appointed Regius professor of 
medicine at Oxford. He is a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Royal Society 
of Medicine, and was created a Knight Command- 
er of the Royal Victorian Order in 1927, and a 
baronet in 1929. He has contributed many 
papers, chiefly on neurology, to scientific and 
med ical publications. 

BYELY, Andrby (B. N. Bugayev) (1880- 
), Pseudonym of B. N. Bugayev, a Rus- 
sian poet, novelist, and critic, whose writings 
included many genres and styles. He was gifted 
in mathematics, philosophy, and music, but 
neglected these talents for literary symbolism. 
He began bis career in 1904 by a series of phil- 
080 i)hical and critical essays in The Scales and 
also by his first volume of collected poetry, en- 
titled Gold in Blue.. He came to be regarded as 
the most individual of the Russian modernists. 
His works include Symphonies, symbolic poems 
in prose; The Heroic {Northern Symphony) , 
1902; The Second {Dramatic Symphony), 1904; 
The Return {Third Symphony), 1905; The Gob- 
let of Snow-Storms {Fourth Symphony), 1908; 
The Silver Dove, IQIO; Petersburg, 1912, novels, 
parts of a trilogy, the third part, Kotih Letafew, 
appearing in 1918. Poems, 1904-17 ; Symbolism 
(essays on artistic creation), 1910, and The 
Star (1918). 

BYNG, bing, Julian (Hedworth George) 
Byno, First Viscount (1862- ). A British 

general. He saw service in India and South 
Africa, and in 1909 was made major general. 
When’the British occupied Egyi)t in 1912, he was 
placed in charge of the army of occupation. 
During the World War, he was a corps com- 
mander, first in the Dardanelles campaign 
(1915-16) and then on the Western front, where 
he was chosen to head the newly formed Cana- 
dian Army Corps (1916). In this position, he 
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was responsible for the celebrated storming of 
Vimy Ridge (Apr. 9, 1917). In June, 1917, he 
was raised to the post of army commander, exe- 
cuted the attack on the Oambrai front in Novem- 
ber, and was promoted to the rank of full gen- 
eral. In 1919 he was made Baron of Vimy and 
of Thorpe-le-Soken. From 1921-26 he was Gov- 
ernor General of Canada and, at the close of his 
term, he became first Viscount Byng. In No- 
vember, 1928, he became Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, popularly known as Scot- 
land Yard. 

BYNNEE, Witter (1881- ). An Ameri- 

can author and playwright, born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and educated at Harvard. He is associate 
editor of Palms. His best known work includes 
The New World (1915); IpMgenia in Tauris 
(1015); Any Qirl (1917)*; Qrenstone Poems 
(1917); A Canticle of Praise (1919); The Be- 
loved Stranger (1919) ; A Canticle of Pm 
(1920); Pins for Wings (1920, under pseu- 
donym of Emanuel Morgan) ; A Book of Plays 
(1922); Caravan (verse, 1925); Cake (play, 
1926) ; The Pamphlet Poets (1927). He is co- 
author with Arthur Davidson Ficke of Spectra 
(1916); and with Julia Ford, of Sniokerty 
Nick (1919). 

BY-PEODXJCT COKE. See Coke. 

BY-PEODTJCTS. Recovery oe. See Chem- 
istry, Applied; Fertilizers. 

BYEAM, Harry E. (1865- ). An Amer- 

ican railway official, born in Galesburg, 111., and 
educated in the common schools. He began his 
railway service with the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad at the age of 16. He served 
in several capacities in this company until 1894, 
when he began service with the Great Northern 
Railroad as chief clerk in the vice president's 
office. He filled important positions with several 
railroads in the Middle and Far West and was 
appointed general superintendent for Nebraska 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 1904. 
In 1917 he was appointed president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. Later, 
he was made receiver of that road and since the 
reorganization of the company in 1927, he has 
been chairman of the boarl 

BYBD, Richard Evelyn (1888- ). An 

American aviator, polar explorer, and member 
of a distinguished Virginia family, who was born 
at Winchester and received his' schooling in mili- 
tary academies, the University of Virginia, and 
the U. S. Naval Academy (grad., 1912). Enter- 
ing the Navy as ensign, he was advanced through 
the grades to lieutenant commander, but retired 
in 1916 because of physical disability resulting 
from an injury to one of his feet. He then 
went into aviation and after temporary service 
at Washington in the World War, was placed 
in command of the U. S. Air Station at Halifax, 


N.S., where he was* at the date of the Armistice. 
In 1925 he was in command of the aviation 
unit of the MacMillian Polar Expedition. In 
the following year, with Floyd Bennett as pilot, 
he made the first flight in an airplane over the 
North Pole and hack to the base at Kings Bay, 
Spitzbergen, covering a distance of 1360 miles in 
15% hours. In June, 1927, with three compan- 
ions, he flew from New York to the coast of 
Franee-^a distance of 4200 miles in 42 hours. 
After his polar flight he was promoted by the 
Navy to the grade of commander and was pre- 
sented by President Coolidge with the Hubbard 
Gold Medal “for valor in exploration." He was 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor, the 
D.S.M., Flying Cross, and 22 citations from 
the Navy Department. He is an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. In 1927-28 he organized an 
Antarctic exploring expedition which sailed in 
three vessels in the summer and autumn of 1928 
and established a base in the Bay of Whales, 
after crossing Ross Sea, The expedition had a 
more complete equipment than any previous 
group of polar explorers and it was expected 
that important contributions would be made to 
the knowledge of the geology, biology, topog- 
raphy, and meteorology of the Antarctic Conti- 
nent. By means of the radio, Commander Byrd 
and his associates kept constantly in contact with 
the United States. He is the author of Skyward, 
an autobiography (1928). Sec also Struggle, 
a biography of Commander Byrd, by Charles 
J. V. Murphy (1028). 

BYENE, Christopher Edward (1867- ). 

A Roman Catholic bishop, born at Byrnesville, 
Mo., and educated at Si Mary's College (Kan.) 
and Si Mary’s Seminary (Baltimore, Md.). 
From 1891 to 1918, he was pastor of churches 
in Columbia, Edina, and Saint Louis, Mo. In 
1918 he was made bishop of Galveston, Tex. 

BYENB, Donn (Brian Oswald Donn 
Byrne) (1889-1928). An American author, 
born in New York City, and educated at the 
University College, Dublin, and in Paris and 
Leipzig. On his return to New York, he was 
connected with the New York Sun and the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle. His books and magazine con- 
tributions contained a haunting and elusive 
beauty. Stories Without Women, published in 
.1915, was followed by The Stranger^s Banquet 
(1919) ; The Foolish Matron (1920) ; The Wom- 
an Qod Chmged (1921); Messer Marco Polo 
(1921) ; The Wimd Bloweih (1922) ; The Change- 
ling, a collection of short stories (1923) ; Blind 
Raftery (1924); O^Malley of Shanganagh 
(1926)} Eangmamfs House (1926); Brother 
Saul d927). A book of nine tales, entitled 
Destiny Bay, was published shortly after his 
death and in 1929 appeared his last novel, The 
Field of Bonor. 



ABELL, James Branch (1879- 
). An American author, born 
at Bichmond, Va., and educated at 
William and Mary College. Bor 
a year, he was instructor in French 
and Greek in William and Mary 
College, and thereafter, until 1901, was occupied 
as a journalist in Bichmond and New York. His 
works include The Soul of Melicent (afterward 
published under the title Domnei, 1913); The 
Rivet in Grandfaihefs NecTc (1915); The Cer- 
fain Hour (1916) ; The Cream of the Jest 
( 1917) ; Jurgen (1919) ; The Judging of Jurgen 
(1920) ; Figures of Earth (1921) ; Joseph Her- 
gesheimer (1921) ; The Jewel Merchants (1921) ; 
The Lineage of Lichfield (1922) ; The High Place 
(1923); Straws and Prayer-Books (1924); The 
Silver Stallion (1926); The Music from Be- 
hind the Moon (1926); Something alout Eve 
(1927) ; Ballads from the Hidden Way (1928); 
and The White Rohe (1928). 

CABOO:, Bichaed Clarke (1868- ). An 

American physician born at Brookline, Mass., 
(see VoL. i\). He became a full professor of 
medicine at Harvard University in 1919 and in 

1920, professor of social ethics. From 1912 to 

1921, he was chief of the medical staif of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He served in 
France (1917-19) as major and later lieutenant 
colonel of the U. S. Army Medical Beserve Corps. 
His book Physical Diagnosis went through nine 
editions from 1901 to 1927. His later works 
are Laymen/s Eandhojok of Medioine (1916); 
Rewards and Training of a Physician (1917); 
Social Work (1919); Facts on the Heart 
(1926) ; and Adventu/res on the Borderlands of 
Ethics (1926). In his medical works, several of 
which went through numerous editions, he ori- 
ginated a new feature in medical teaching. The 
subject matter consisted wholly of case histories 
presented in a novel fashion. 

CABMAN, Charles Wakeeield (1881- 
). An American composer, born at Johns- 
town, Pa. He received his entire musical educa- 
tion from private teachers in Pittsburgh, where he 
lived until 1909 as organist of various churches, 
conductor of a male chorus, and critic of the 
Pittsburg Dispatch. Having become interested 
in the music of the American Indians, he spent 
some time at the reservation of the Omaha In- 
dians, , making phonographic records of their 
songs and pieces for flute. Together with Prin- 
cess Tsianina Bedfeather, a fml-blooded Indian 
mezzo-soprano, he lectured on Indian lore, mak- 
ing extensive' tours of the United States and 
also visiting Paris and London. Of his operas, 
Shanewis or The Rohm Woman was jproduced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House (Mar. 23, 
1918 )’ 5 The Garden of Mystery (New York, 
1925); The Witch of ^alem (Chicago, 1926); 
The Sitnset Trail (Bochester, 1927). ■ The Red 
Rivals or Daoma (three acts) has not ^et l>eep 
prodimed although compfeted in .1919. His other 
v^orks cQpsiajt of a;pmnp trio,, in D, a piano 


sonata in A, a Japanese song cycle, several In- 
dian song cycles and two operettas, 

CABMAN, S(AMtJEL) Parkes (1804- ). 

An American clergyman, born at Wellington, 
England, and educated at the University of Lon- 
don. From 1890 to 1901, be was pastor of the 
Metropolitan Temple (Methodist Episcopal), 
New York City, and after that time pastor of 
the Central Congregational Church at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was a popular lecturer, his Sunday 
afternoon talks being broadcast by radio. He 
was president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America (1924-28) and 
at the expiration of this term was elected the 
first radio minister of the Federal Council of 
Churches. His works include: Charles Darwin 
and Other English Thinkers (1911); The Vic- 
tory of Christmas; The Religious Uses of Mem- 
ory (1912) ; The Life of William Owen (1912!) ; 
The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford (1916) ; 
Ambassadors of God (1920); Christianity and 
the State (1925); and Pro Christi (1928). 

CABOKNA, ka-dOr'nd, Count Luigi (1860- 
1928). An Italian general who was born at 
Pallanza, entered the army in 1868, became chief 
of the general staff in 1911, and w^as commander- 
in-diief of the Italian Army from 1915 to De- 
cember, 1917. After the defeat at Caporetto, 
he was tranferred to the Military Council at 
Versailles, and later, as a result of the findings 
of the Caporetto inquiry commission, was re- 
tired from the army. ^ In 1924 he was made a 
Marshal by Mussolini, He wrote La guerra 
alia fronte italiana (2 vols., 1921). 

CAILLATJX', kS.'y6, Joseph (1863- )., A 

French public official (see Vol. IV). Six days 
after the release of Mme. Caillaux, who had 
been tried for and acquitted of the shooting of 
M. Gaston Calmette, the World War began. In 
1916, Caillaux went to Borne and because of 
remarks made by him to Italian statesmen that 
France could not continue the War after the 
spring of 1917 and that first peace, then an al- 
liance with Germany should be concluded, 
Briand gave permission to the Italian govern- 
ment to confiscate his papers. The taking of 
these papers proved most, embarrassing to Oaill- 
aux, one being the elaboration of a project to 
overthrow the legal government and have himself 
made dictator, and the other containing the 
names of politicians, newspaper managers, etc., 
whom it would be necessary to arrest or exile. 
At the close of 1917, the Cnainbre voted to sus- 
pend his parliamente.ry immunity, and on Jan. 
14, 1918, he was arrested. After a trial that 
dragged on for-two years, he was sentenced by the 
Senate, sitting as a judicial body, to the imprison- 
ment that he had already served, five years prohi- 
bition of residence in French territo^, and the 
deprivation of civil rights for ^n ye^s, hpf was 
granted an. amnesty by, the Parliament elected in 
May^ 1924, and in November of that year' retiirned 
to Paris. Elected to the Senate) he' was again 
Finance Minister, in the cabinejts of Pa^nlev4 and 
Briand, from April tp October^' 1926,, and from 
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June to July, 1926, when the franc was at its 
lowest ebb. His writings include LHmpdt sur le 
revenu (1910 and 1914), Mes Prisons (1920), 
and Oii 'oa la France, oit 'ca V Europe? *(1922). 

CAINE, Sib Hall (1853- )• A British 

novelist and dramatist (see VoL. IV). During 
the World War, ho wi’ote British propaganda in 
the United States. He was knighted in 1913 
and made a Companion of Honour in 1922. Many 
of his novels were dramatized and filmed, both 
in the United States and in England, and a col- 
lected edition of his works was issued in 1921. 
His later books included Scenes in the Great 
War (1916); Britain*s Daughters (1916); The 
Iron Band, a play (1916) ; The Minister, a play 
(1918); The Woman of Knockaloe (1923); and 
The Master of Man (1923). He edited King 
AlherPs Booh (1914-15), for which he was made 
an Officer of the Order of Leopold. 

CALCIUld!. See Ciiemis^TRY. 

CALDEE, A(lexander) Stirling (1870- 
). An American sculptor (see Vol. TV). 
He became a member of the National Academy of 
Design in 1913. The Grand Prize of the Alaska- 
Yukon Exposition was awarded to him, and also 
the Designer’s Medal of the San Francisco Expo- 
sition (1015). 

CALDEB, James Alexander (1868- ). 

Canadian public official (see VoL. IV). After 
1914 he was Minister of Railways and Highways, 
first vice president of the Canadian Chamber of 
Commerce of London, and a member of the Im- 
perial War Conference (1918). Since 1921 he 
has been a Liberal-Unionist Member of the Senate. 

CALDWELL, Burns Durbin (1858-1922). 
An American railway official, born in Placerville, 
Calif. He was educated in the public schols of 
Chambersburg, Pa., and began his railway serv- 
ice in 1875 with the Vandalia Line. From 1886 
to 1892, he was employed in important capaci- 
ties with several "Western railroads, from 1889 
to 1902 was traffic manager of the D. L. & W. 
Railroad, from 1902 to 1911, vice president of 
that road, and from 1911 to 1922 was president 
of Wells Fargo & Co. He was chairman of the 
board of the American Railway Express Com- 
pany (1918-22). 

CALENDAB. See Astronomy, 

CALIEOBNIA. The second State in size 
(168,297 square miles) and the eighth in popu- 
lation; capital, Sacramento. The population of 
the State increased during the decade 1910-20, 
from 2,377,649 to 3,426,861, a gain of 44.1 per 
cent; estimated population, 1028, 4,550,000. 
The white population increased from 2,259,672 
(1910) to 3,264,711 (1920); the Negro, from 
21,645 to 38,763; the Indian, from 16,371 to 
17,360. The Chinese decreased in number from 
36,248 to 28,812, but the eTapanese increased ,in 
number from 41,356 to 71,952. The native 
white population increased from 1,742,422 to 
2,683,049, while the number of foreign-bom 
whites increased from 617,250 to 681,662. The 
urban population in 1910 was 1,469,739; in 
1920, 2,331,720; the rural population showed 
an increase of from 907,810 to 1,095,132. The 
populations of the chief cities increased as fol- 
lows; San Francisco (q.v.) from 416,912 to 
506,676; Oakland (q.v.), from 150,174 to 216,- 
261 ; San Diego, from 39,578 to 74,683. During 
the decade, Los Angeles (q.v.) passed San Fran- 
cisco as the largest city in the State, with a 
population of 319,198 in 1910 and 576,673 in 
1920. Local estimates for Jan. 1, 1929, placed 
the population of Los Angeles at over 1,400,000. 


Agriculture. While the population in the 
State increased 44.1 per cent in the period 
1910-20, the number of farms increased by 33.4 
per cent, or from 88,197 in 1910 to 117,670 in 
1920, and rose further to 136,409 in 1925, owing 
partly to the cutting up of tracts. In 1925 the 
acreage was 27,617,000, a decrease from 1920, 
when it was 29,365,607, and a slight decrease 
from 1910 as well. Improved land in farms 
increased from 11,389,894 acres in 1910 to 11,- 
878,339 in 1920. The total value of farm prop- 
erty in the State apparently increased from $1,- 
614,694,584 (1910) to $3,431,021,861 (1920) and 
was $3,424,785,986 in 1925; the average value 
of farm property rose from $18,308 in 1910 to 
$20,158 in 1920, and then fell to $25,107 in 
1925. In interpreting* these values, however, 
and, indeed, all comparative values in the period 
in question, the inflation of values, the nation 
over, and the ensuing reaction must be taken 
into account. The total percentage of the land 
area in farms in California increased from 28 
per cent in 1910 to 29.5 per cent in 1920 and 
diminished to 27.6 in 1925. The percentage ot 
improved farm land decreased slightly from 40.8 
per cent (1910) to 40.4 per cent ( 1 920 ) . Of the 
total of 136,409 farmers in 1925, the number 
operating as owners was 109,654, as compared 
with 117,670 in 1920; as managers, 6709, as 
compared with 4040; and as tenants, 20,046, as 
compared with 25,141. There was a continua- 
tion of the previous increase of owners, partly 
offset by a decrease in tenants. The white farm- 
ers in 1920 numbered 11,184, as compared with 
85,119 in 1010; and the number of Japanese 
farmers had increased from 1816 to 5152 during 
that time. The total number of colored farm- 
ers, ineluding Negroes, Indians, Japanese, and 
Chinese, was 6486 in 1920, as compared with 
3078 in 1910. The farms free from mortgage 
numbered 36,042 in 1920, as compared with 30^,- 
368 in 1910; while the number of mortgaged 
farms increased from 26,749 in 1910 to 44,109 
in 1920, and to 50,801 in 1925. Of the 117,670 
farms in the State in 1920, 67,391 were irrigated, 
or a total irrigated area devoted to agriculture 
of 4,219,040 acres. Of all farms in 1920, 57.3 
per cent was irrigated, as compared with 44.6 
per cent in 1910. 

The number of cattle in 1925 was 1,918,489; 
and in 1920, 2,008,037. The number of sheep 
increased from ^00,151 in 1920 to 3,045,005 in 
1925. Poultry raising developed appreciably, 
the number of chickens being nearly 12,784,512 
in 1925. The production of small fruits in 
1919 was 15,458,720 quarts, compared with 26,- 
824,120 quarts in 1000; oranges, 21,628,444 
boxes, compared with 14,436,180 in 1909; lemons, 
6,551,657 boxes, compared with 2,756,221; and 
grapefruit, 465,085 boxes, compared with 122,- 
515. The coming of prohibition, which it was 
anticipated would paralyze the wine-grape in- 
dustry and depreciate the value of lands used 
for the purpose, had quite the opposite effect. 
The vine-growing area more than doubled, and 
until new vineyards in excess of demand came 
into bearing, prices for the crop far in ex- 
cess of those that previously prevailed were se- 
cured. The estimated production of the chief 
crops in 1927 was as follows: Corn, 2,464,000 
bushels; wheat, 13,642,000; barley, 25,422,000; 
rice, 8,960,00; potatoes, 7,056,000; sweet po- 
tatoes, 1,080,000; hay, 5,332,000 tons; and cot- 
ton, 94,000 bales. Comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 1,815,000 bushels; wheat, 4,200,000; 
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barley, 33,150,000; rice, 293,000; potatoes, 8,092,- 
000 ; hay, 3,000,000 tons ; and cotton, 23,000 bales. 

liining, California is one of the most im- 
portant of the mineral-producing States and in 
the value of its products in 1926 ranked third, 
being surpassed only by Pennsylvania and Okla- 
homa in that year. The most important of its 
mineral products are petroleum, natural-gas 
gasolino, natural gas, and cement. The develop- 
ment of the petroleum fields of the State has 
been one of the most important events in the 
history of mineral production in the country, 
the extent of this development being shown by a 
comparison of figures for several of the years in 
the period starting with 1914. In that year, the 
production was 99,775,327 barrels, valued at 
$48,006,096; 1916, 90,951,936 barrels, $53,702,- 
733; 1918, 97,531,997 barrels, $118,770,790; in 
1920, 103,377,000 barrels, $178,395,000; 1926, 

224.673.000 barrels, $345,547,000; 1927, 230,752,- 
000 barrels, $280,000,000 (estimated). On the 
other hand, the production of gold in the State 
has decreased, with but occasional exceptions, 
from year to year since 1914. The production 
in 1914 was 999,113 fine ounces, valued at $20,- 
653,496; in 1916, 1,035,745 fine ounces, $21,- 
410,741; in 1918, 799,588 fine ounces; 1920, 
692,297 fine ounces; 1922, 709,677 fine ounces; 
1926, 581,700 fine ounces; 1928, 521, *739.59 fine 
ounces. This decrease was due partly to the 
exhaustion of a number of the deep mines and to 
general depression in the gold-mining industry 
in the last few years. The cement industry has 
shown a comparatively steady increase for many 
years. There were produced in 1914, 6,075,114 
barrels; in 1920, 7,098,084; in 1921, 7,302,784; 
in 1026, 13,842,483; and in 1927, 14,680,654. 
The output of natural gas increased from 17,- 
828,928 M. cubic feet in 1914 to 204,915,000 M. 
cubic feet in 1926. In 1920, the production was 

60.041.000 M. cubic feet, and in 1921, 75,942,000 
M. cubic feet. There was produced also a con- 
siderable amount of copper, varying from 30,- 
507,692 pounds in 1914 to 48,153,139 in 1917; 
12,626,272 in 1920; 49,433,716 in 1924; 30,442,- 
961 in 1926; 25,150,743 in 1928. The silver pro- 
dtiction is still important. In 1914 it was 1,- 
471,859 fine ounces; in 1916, 2,564,354; in 1919, 
1,107,189; in 1920, 1,706,327; in 1921, 3,629,- 
223; in 1926, 1,977,956; in 1928, ], 478, 771. The 
State has produced large quantities of lead and 
zinc. The lead production has varied from 4,- 
251,923 pounds in 1914 to 21,808,628 in 1917; 
13,372,049 in 1918; 4,813,510 in 1920; 1,124,- 
276 in 1921, and 1,891,037 in 1928. The zinc 
production in 1914 was 389,471 pounds, which 
increased in 1916 to 15,256,485 pounds, fell again 
in 1919 to 472,990 pounds, then rose in 1921 to 
1,057,731 pounds, and was 8,062,625 in 1927. 
In addition to the minerals mentioned above, 
California produces asphalt, clay, slate, stone, 
and many other products of great value. The 
total value of the mineral production of the 
State in 1914 was $101,013,199; in 1918, $204,- 
673,547; in 1925, $496,923,376; and in 1926, 
$523,352,257. 

manufactures. California is an increasingly 
important industrial State. The number of 
maniifacturing establishments has fluctuated, be- 
ing 7659 in 1909 to 11,942 in 1919, and 10,066 
in 1927, while the number of persons engaged in 
manufactories as wage earners was 139,481 in 
1914,, 243,962 in 1919, and 262,936 in m?. 
The capital invested in 1909 was $537,134,359; 
in 1914, $736,105,445, and in 1919, '$1,233,480,- 


273. The most important industries are petro- 
leum refining, canning, and preserving, Cali- 
fornia ranking first among the States in the 
canning of fruits and vegetables. The value of 
these products in 1909 was $32,915,000; in 1919, 
$219,279,000; in 1925, $199,156,316. The value 
of the products of the petroleum-refining indus- 
try, which in 1925 ranked first in importance, 
was $17,878,000 in 1909; $213,292,000 in 1919; 
and $369,581,955 in 1925. Shipbuilding and 
boatbuilding, ranking third in the value of its 
product, had an output in 1909 valned at $4,- 
132,000; in 1914, $8,104,000, and in 1919, $186,- 
882,000; the extraordinary growth from 1914 
to 1919 being the result of great shipbuild- 
ing operations carried on because of the War. 
Slaughtering and meat packing also form an 
important industry. The value of the product 
in 1909 was $34,280,000; in 1914, $50,012,000, 
and in 1919, $94,450,000. The increase in the 
value of products from 1914 to 1919 was in 
great measure due to the changes in the indus- 
trial conditions brought about by the War; a 
more definite evidence of progress is shown hy 
a comparison of the number of wage earners and 
of the horse power used, both of which indicate 
unmistakably a growth in the manufactures of 
the State. 

The chief manufacturing cities are San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and Oakland. In San Fran- 
cisco, the number of manufacturing establish- 
ments, with the value of their products, was: 
in 1909, 1796 and $133,041,000; 1919, 2360 and 
$417,321,000; in 1925 products attained the 
value of $531,827,000. The manufacturing es- 
tablishments of Oakland interests increased from 
441 in 1909 to 573 in 1914 and 593 in 1019, 
the value of products was $22,343,000 (1909) ; 
$134,755,000 (1919); and $144,841,000 (1925). 

Education. California has always been 
among the foremost States in its educational 
advancement. In 1913, the ex-officio Board of 
Education was abolished, and was superseded by 
the State Department of Education, which, how- 
ever, was handicapped by the fact that it was in 
a measure double-headed and divided authority 
between the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Governor. In 1921 a special legis- 
lative committee on education studied the school 
system of the State with the object of suggest- 
ing improvement in the laws to render the edu- 
cational administration more efficient; and the 
Legislature of that year passed a law which 
carried into effect many of the recommendations 
made by the commission, although it could not 
alter the administrative form of the educational 
system, such a change involving a constitutional 
amendment. The Legislature of 1923 further 
amended the law of 1921. Studies for the elimi- 
nation of useless matter from the elementary 
school curriculum led to reforms therein in 1925. 
The total enrollment in the schools of the State 
in 1914, including kindergarten, elementary, 
high, and normal schools, was 601,921. The en- 
rollment in the kindergartens and elementary 
schools in the academic year 1925-26 was 759,- 
676; in the high schools, 256,797. In 1922 the 
enrollment in kindergartens was 20,061; in the 
elementary schools, 571,678, and in the high 
schools, including junior colleges and special 
schools, 227,270. The total expenditures for ele- 
mentary and high schools, 1925-26, were: 
current, $95,825,128; outlays, $41,163,268. Cali- 
fornia’s percentage of illiteracy is among the 
lowest of the States. It decreased from 4.3 per 
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cent in 1910 to 3.9 per cent in 1920 ; the decrease 
among native whites being from 0,6 to 0.4 per 
cent; among the Negroes, from 8.4 to 6.6 per 
cent. 

Finance, State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1928, as reported hy the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $64,- 
404,531 (of which $24,109,102 was for local 
education) ; for public service enterprises, $2,- 
558,923; for interest on debt, $4,351^646; for 
permanent improvements, $17,210,047; total, 
$89,031,147 (of which $15,796,198 was for high- 
ways, $4,976,297 being for maintenance and 
$10,819,901 for construction). Revenues were 
$101,729,699; property and special taxes fur- 
nished 10.3 per cent thereof; departmental earn- 
ings and remuneration for State services, 6.5 
per cent; license sales and gasoline taxation, 60 
per cent. No general property tax was levied, 
other revenue more than covering expenditures. 
Net State funded debt on June 30, 1927, was 
$115,614,867. Of outstanding bonds, $64,725,- 
000 were highway debt. 

Political and Other Events. Hiram W. 
Johnson, Governor in 1914, subsequently held 
a commanding position in the State and in na- 
tional affairs. While James D. Phelan, the 
Democratic candidate for United States Senator, 
was elected in 1914, Johnson, on a Progressive 
ticket, was reSlected Governor. At this election, 
a proposed prohibition amendment to the con- 
stitution was defeated. The Progressives con- 
tinued to control the State Legislature. A novel 
departure in legal procedure was the appoint- 
ment, in 1914, of a public defender in Los 
Angeles County. On Apr. 30, 1914, there was an 
eruption of Mt. Lassen, a supposedly extinct 
volcano in the northern part of the State. In 
1916, as a result of area added in the municipal 
elections, Los Angeles became the largest mu- 
nicipal area in the country. On July 22, 1916> 
during a preparedness parade in Sah Francisco, 
an infernal machine was exploded in the crowd, 
causing the death of six and the injury of 25, 
On Jan. 28, 1916, a dam at San Diego burst, 
causing the death of 65 persons and a property 
loss of $200,000,000. C. 0. Young, Republican, 
was elected governor in 1926, and Senator Short- 
ridge was reelected, while a referendum proposal 
to repeal the State Prohibition Act was defeated 
hy a largely sectional vote of the southern coun- 
ties, San Francisco favoring repeal. Los Angeles 
experienced difliculties with its water system, 
first in the Owens Valley in 1927, where sympa- 
thizers with local interests deprived of irriga- 
tion water dynamited the aqueduct repeatedly, 
and in 1928 at the dam in San Francisquito Can- 
yon, which broke Mar. 13, 1928, causing the 
loss of over 400 lives. 

California occupied a prominent place in the 
presidential election in 1916. The Republican 
Party was divided by factional dispute and as 
a result the Democratic electors received a plu- 
rality of 3378 votes. This result gave the elec- 
tion to President Wilson, For the first time in 
the history of the State, women voted. Gover- 
nor Johnson was elected to the United States 
Senate. William D. Stephens,* lieutenant gover- 
nor, became governor of the State and was re- 
elected in 1918. The Supreme Court in 1918 up- 
held the constitutionality of the State Primary 
Election Law. Samuel M. Shortridge was elected 
Senator, defeating J. D. Phelan, Democrat. At 
this . election, a prohibition amendment and an 
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act prohibiting vivisection and compulsory 
vaccination were defeated. For President, in 
1920. Harding received 624.992 votes and Cox, 
229,191. A referendum on Nov. 2, 1920, ratified 
the anti-alien land-leasing law passed by the 
Legislature, The chief object of this act was 
to prevent Japanese from holding agricultural 
land in California. Its effect was to render it 
impossible for 60,000 or 70,000 resident Japanese 
to lease land in their own right or in behalf of 
their children. In 1922, Friend W. Richardson, 
Republican, was elected governor and Senator 
Johnson was reelected in 1922 and 1928. An 
investigation into election expenses paid for by 
corporations was carried on by the State Senate 
in 1923, and measures were passed to prevent 
excessive expenditures. On Sept, 17, 1923, a 
fire in Berkeley caused a property loss of over 
$10,000,000. On November 11 of this year, the 
United States Supreme Court declared valid 
laws prohibiting alien ownership of land in the 
State. In the presidential primaries of 1923, 
President Coolidge was endorsed hy the Republi- 
cans and William G. McAdoo, by the Democrats. 
The State’s Presidential vote was: Coolidge 
(Republican), 733,250; LaFollette (Progres- 
sive), 424,649; Davis (Democrat), running 
third, received 105,614. The votes in 1924 rati- 
fied eight constitutional amendments, one author- 
izing taxation of stocks, bonds, mortgages, and 
other credits at other than the general property 
rale. For President in 1928, Hoover received 
1,162,323 votes; Smith, 614,356. 

Legislation. The Legislature of 1015 passed 
a measure abolishing political party distinction 
from the ballots. This, however, was defeated 
by referendum later in the year. Attempts to 
amend the Anti-alien Land Act, passed in 1913, 
failed. A constitutional amendment of 1917 pro- 
vided for a compensation law subject to the ap- 
proval of the people. A ‘1)lue sky” law was also 
enacted and a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for social insurance. In 1019 the Legis- 
lature appropriated $1,000,000 for the extension 
of the State land settlement project including 
preferential selection of farms by returned serv- 
ice men, A $40,000,000 highway bond issue 
was submitted to the people and adopted on July 
1. A constitutional amendment providing for a 
constitutional convention was voted on in No- 
vember, 1920, and passed. This legislature 
passed also a compulsory education law and cre- 
ated a department of agriculture. In 1021 the 
Legislature passed several measures to aid sol- 
(liers; reorganized numerous State boards and 
offices into six administrative departments under 
the governor; created a' small-claims court and 
county public defenders, and enacted a State 
prohibition enforcement act. In 1923 the Leg- 
islature made instruction in the Constitution of 
the United States compulsory in all schools, 
amended the Workmen’s-Compensation Law, and 
passed an absent voters act. The State Civil 
Service Commission was replaced in 1925 by a 
single commissioner; courts were authorized to 
appoint experts in criminal trials; and criminal 
action to maintain canned-fruit standards was 
authorized. The Governor’s Council of Nine, 
comprising the cliief department heads, was cre- 
atea in 1927, to centralize activities of the vari- 
ous State commissions,, The Reapportionment 
Act of 1927 provided one State Senator to each 
couniy. 

Ci^XFQRNXA, UimESSirr or. A non- 
sectarian^, coeducational State , i^titution at 
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Berkeley's Calif., founded in 1868, kavmg 
branches at Los Angeles, Davis, Riverside, Mount 
Hamilton, La Jolla, Mountain View, Oortena, 
and in the Imperial Valley. The enrollment of 
full-time students increased from 7526 in 1914 to 
16,969 in the autumn of 1928, plus an enrol- 
ment of 35,467 in extension classes, 6,692 in 
correspondence schools, and 10,288 in the sum- 
mer session of 1928. The faculty increased from 
434 to approximately 1500 members on the regu- 
lar teaching staff and 700 on the extension staffs; 
the library from 200,000 volumes to about 1,000,- 
000. The productive funds grew from $5,540,- 
263 in 1914 to $13,280,313 in 1927-28, and the 
income for the latter year was $532,251. Five 
buildings were completed in 1917 from a $2,000,- 
000 State-bond issue: Wheeler Hall, a classroom 
named for the president of the University; a 
new wing for the library; Hilgard Hall, an agri- 
culture building; a wing for the chemical labora- 
tory; and a unit for the power plant. In 1923 
Le Conte Hall for the department of physics; 
Hesse Hall, the first unit of a group of buildings 
for the engineering departments, and the Cali- 
fornia Memorial Stadium, costing $1,350,000, 
were completed; while Haviland Hall, for the 
school of education, was in course of construc- 
tion. Later additions to the plant included four 
buildings on the new campus at Los Angeles in 
1928, in addition to which it was planned to 
have a fifth ready for occupancy when the in- 
stitution was moved in the summer of 1929. 
On the Berkeley campus, Bowles Hall, a dormi- 
tory for men, and the first dormitory^ at the 
University of California, was completed in 1928, 
and work was started on a life sciences build- 
ing, to he the largest used for academic purposes 
in the United States. The International House, 
to cost $1,750,000, a fine-arts group and audi- 
torium, and an engineering building, were 
planned for the year 1920, and a number of 
changes were effected on the campus in the way 
of improvements and additional acreage. David 
Prescott Barrows, Ph.D., succeeded Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler as president in 1919, and was suc- 
ceeded in turn in 1923 by William Wallace 
Campbell, Sc.D., LL.D. In 1929 Robert Gorden 
Sl)roul was elected president. Dr. Campbell hav- 
ing presented his resignation to take effect 
July 31, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY. An institution of collegiate and 
graduate instruction and research in the pure 
and applied sciences, at Pasadena, ^ Calif., 
founded as Thropp Polytechnic Institute in 1891. 
The present campus wae acquired in 1910 and at 
that time was adopted the present policy of de- 
velopment of an institution of university grade 
devoted to undergraduate and advanced instruc- 
tion in the fundamental sciences and in the 
varidus branches of engineering, and to research 
in these fields. Since the World War, the pro- 
gress of the institute has been rapid. In 1917 
the Gates Chemical Laboratory was erected and 
nipped, and an extension was completed in 
20. In 1923 the Norman Bridge Laboratory 
of Physics was opened. In 1922 Culbertson 
Hall, an auditorium seating 500 persons, was 
erected and in 1924 the High-Potential Research 
Laboratory was built and equipped- through the 
cooperation of the Southern California Edison 
Cbnipany. A laboratory • of stehib ^gineering, 
an engineering research laboratory, and a seis- 
na^b^cal laboratory were erected 'in 1927. A 
ImitSng' for the Daniel Gu^^nEheim Gre.dhate 


School of Aeronautics was completed in 1928, 
also a Hall of Humanities provided for by gift 
from Mr. and Mrs. Joseph B. Dabney, and the 
first large unit of the William G. Kercklioff 
Laboratories of Biology. Monetary gifts have 
included nearly $3,000,000 from the General Edu- 
cation Board; $40,000 from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching; $30,000 
a year for a period of years from the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington for the support of re- 
searches in the structure of matter and Hie 
nature of radiation; and $12,000 for re- 
searches in genetics; $185,000 from th- Carnegie 
Corporation of New York; $350,000 from the 
Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, part of which was used for the 
building mentioned above; and $20,000 a year 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, through the 
National Research Council, to National Research 
Fellows conducting work at the Institute. Stu- 
dent enrollment in the fall of 1928 was 039 and 
there were 200 members of the staff of instruc- 
tion and research, including teaching fellows and 
assistants. Productive funds in the fall of 1928 
amounted to approximately $9,000,000 and an- 
nual income to approximately $500,000. The 
International Education Board provided for the 
construction by the Institute of the Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory, equipped with a 200-inch re- 
flecting telescope and many auxiliary instru- 
ments. A prime purpose of the gift was to 
secure for the observatory the advantage in its 
design, construction, and operation, of the com- 
bined knowledge and experience of the group of 
investigators in the research laboratories of the 
institute and in the neighboring Mount Wilson 
Observatory of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. The institute has no president, the ad- 
ministration centring in an Executive Council 
of eight, of which Robert A. Millikan, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Sc.D., Nobel Laureate, is chairman. 
Other members are Arthur H. Fleming, Allan C. 
Balch, George B. Hale, Thomas H. Morgan, Wil- 
liam Bennet Munro, Arthur A. Noyes, and Henry 
M. Robinson. 

CALIPHATE. The Caliphate or leadership 
of the Mohammedan world, v^hich had been held 
by rulers of Turkey since the sixteenth century, 
was allowed to lapse on Mar. 3, 1924, when the 
Turkish Grand National Assembly at Angora de- 
posed Abdul Mejid from the office of Caliph and 
abolished the institution, at least temporarily, 
in so far as Turkey was concerned. The Cali- 
phate immediately became the subject of inter- 
national intrigue and universal discussion. The 
spiritual and teihporal powers which the Turk- 
ish Sultans had enjoyed as Caliphs have often 
been exaggerated, even to the point of. erro- 
neously comparing the Caliphate to the Papacy. 
In theory, to be sure, the Caliph was the repre- 
sentative or vicegerent of the prophet Moham- 
med, guardian of the sacred law of Islam, defender 
of the faith, and spokesman of some 300,009,000 
Mohammedans. As a matter of fact, al- 
though for a while after Mohammed^s death, A.D. 
632, the Caliphs enjoyed great prestige, the 
office was not recognized by the large body of 
schismatic Shahs in Persia and elsewhere, nor 
did it in modern times command much more 
than nominal respect among non-Turkish Mo- 
hammedan populations. • It was a mere shadow 
when it was taken by Sultan Selim I from the 
last of the Abbasids, in the sixteenth century, 
to’ become hereditary in the house of Othman. 
Abdul Hamid II used it as a convenient in- 
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stniment to strengthen his political pretensions 
and to enlist support from Mohammedans 
outside his empire, and the dramatic German Em- 
peror William II generously but inaccurately re- 
ferred to the Sultan ‘‘whom 300,000,000 Moham- 
medans throughout the world revere as the 
Caliph”; but after the revolution of 1908 and 
the rise of the Young Turks, the artificially in- 
flated prestige of the Caliphate was punctured 
by a series of inglorious wars and by Arab re- 
volts against the Pan-Turanian policies of the 
Young Turk leaders. The Young Turks, indeed, 
were willing to use the Caliphate for their own 
nationalistic ends, but placed little confidence in 
its dtR)ious vitality. 

The outbreak of the World War made the use 
of sentiment once more desirable. To rally the 
Islamic host to the aid of Turkey, the Sultan, 
Mohammed V, in 1915 was induced to become 
once again the head of a militant Caliphate and 
to proclaim the dreaded Jihad, or Holy War. 
The Holy War failed outside of Turkey, for 
Arab, Berber, and Indian Mohammedans fought 
in the Allies’ cause; it became increasingly evi- 
dent to the West that the Caliph’s position, 
heretofore magnified by the Powers in the in- 
terests of their own policies, was really sadly 
insecure. For Mustaplia Kemal and the Nation- 
alist Turks, after the War, the institution of the 
Caliphate possessed no attraction. It is difficult 
to say whether, in their admiration for Western 
institutions, the Nationalists did not lean too 
far over to the left, and in pretending a lack 
of sympathy for religious ideas, tend to minim- 
ize the hold that Mohammedanism still had 
on the great masses of the Turkish population. 
At any rate, action was drastic. After the 
Mudania Convention had given Constantinople 
into their hands, the Nationalists, on Nov. 2, 
1922, deposed the Sultan-Caliph, Mohammed VI, 
and abolished the Sultanate. They named Ab- 
dul Mejid Caliph, but they sheared the ofljco of 
all its temporal power. Islam was made to 
realize that Turkey merely waited for a propi- 
tious moment to rid herself of the Caliphate al- 
together. The too eager interest of Indian Mo- 
hammedans furnished the opportunity. After 
the War, Indian extremists worked heroically 
for the resurgence of the Caliphate’s high dig- 
nity, not in the interest of Turkey but rather 
in that of an independent India. The appeal 
was frankly religious and sentimental; around 
Nationalist Turkey, which had successfully de- 
fied Great Britain, crystallized a myth of the 
new Mohammedan leader who was to guide the 
Islamic world hack to its former greatness. 
The Nationalists regarded such talk with sus- 

S icion. To them, in an agitation of this kind, 
tie way seemed easily left open for foreign in- 
terference in Turkish affairs. When the well- 
intentioned Indian Mohammedans, the Aga Khan 
and Ameer Ali, in a letter to Ismot Pasha, the 
Turkish Premier, on Nov. 24, 1923, urged on the 
Angora government the necessity for upholding 
the power of the Caliphate, summary action 
was decided on. The so-called tribunal of in- 
dependence was appointed to try the Constanti- 
nople editors whose papers were alle^d to have 
puhyshod the letter before Ismet Pasha had 
even received it. And then, in the debate on 
the budget in the Assembly, on Mar. 1, 1924, 
MustajAia Kemal demanded the abolition of the 
Caliphate. Two days later, the Assembly com- 
plied, and on the next day Abdul Mejid and 
his son were bundled across the European fron- 


tier. To indicate how completely secular and re- 
ligious affairs were henceforth to he sundered, 
drastic measures were enacted providing for the 
seizure of effects and estates belonging to the 
deposed Othman family, the confiscation of all 
the property of the Pious Foundations, the sub- 
ordination to the civil authorities of the law 
administration based on the Koran, and the 
abolition of religious schools. Turkey thus 
parted with her past and frankly accepted Oc- 
cidental standards. Whether the loss of the 
prestige which the Caliphate had formerly con- 
ferred on her would militate against Turkey’s 
influence remained to be seen. 

The abolition of the Caliphate brought con- 
sternation to many sections of the Moslem world, 
and stirring protests were made against the 
action of the Turkish government. Shortly after 
the deposition of Abdul Mejid, King Hussein 
of the Hedjaz laid claim to the title by virtue 
of his direct descent from the Prophet and his 
control of the two holy cities, Mecca and Medina. 
He was proclaimed Caliph in Transjordania in 
March, but, outside of- Palestine, Syria, and 
parts of Arabia, his claim received * little at- 
tention. It disappeared entirely when his king- 
dom was conquered by Ibn Saud. Among 
Moslems, the Caliphate situation brought forth 
every shade of opinion, ranging from the con- 
tention that the position was without significance 
to the assertions of those who held that the 
Sultanate of Turkey and the Caliphate were 
indivisible. 

Among the more authoritative voices was 
that of the Egyptian Moslems, who held that the 
Caliphate was vacant and should be filled by 
election by representatives from all Islam. 
They proposed to call a Caliphate conference in 
Cairo in March, 1925, but later postponed the 
meeting for a year. The conference, held in 
May, 1926, was only partially representative 
and took no decisive steps. 

In the meantime, Ihn Saud had completed his 
conquest of Hedjaz and was in control of the 
Holy Cities. He made every effort to cultivate 
the good will of all Moslems, particularly by 
providing conveniences and lowering costs to 
the throngs of pilgrims visiting these cities, and 
it was presumed that he was paving the way 
for his own selection as Caliph. In 1926 he 
called a great Moslem Congress to meet in 
Mecca in June and July. It was attended by 
delegations from all lands professing the Sunni 
Mohammedan faith, and it gave much attention 
to such matters as the health and comfort of 
pilgrims and the care of the holy places. But 
the subject of the Caliphate was considered only 
in an informal way and no action upon it was 
taken. Following this Congress, the situation 
with respect to the spiritual headship of Islam 
remained nebulous, reflecting the great diversity 
of views as to its importance and the proper 
manner of filling the place. 

CALKINS, Ransom M. (1863- ). An 

American railway official, born at Ogdensburg, 
N. y. He was educated in the public schools of 
that city and began his railway service with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul Railroad in 
1879. He rose through various grades with that 
road and in the years following served with 
many important railways in the West, chiefly 
as traffic manager. He served in this capacity 
with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way from 1913 to 1917 and was made president 
of that road in 1918. In 1920, he became vice 
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president and after 1926 was assistant to the 
receiver during the receivership and reorgani- 
zation. 

CA L L A K, John Guknet (1875- ). An 

American mechanical engineer, born at North- 
field, Conn. He graduated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in 1896 and 
for several years was with the General Electric 
Company and with the Arthur D. Little Com- 
pany of Boston. He was professor of steam and 
gas engineering at the University of Wisconsin 
from 1916 to 1920, when he became professor of 
industrial management of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at Harvard. He 
took out about 70 patents, chiefly in connection 
with steam turbines, and was a member of sev- 
eral scientific societies. 

CAIiLES^ kiil-ya' Plutarco Elias (1877- 
) . A Mexican President and public official, 
bom in the State of Sonora and at one time 
Governor of that State. He was a close associ- 
ate of President Obregon (q.v.) and with the 
backing of the Labor Party became Secretary 
of the Interior in Obregon’s cabinet. In August, 
1923, he resigned to conduct his campaign for 
nomination to the Presidency, in which he was 
supported by Obregon, the Labor Party, and sev- 
eral smaller groups. A bitter fight ensued be- 
tween Calles and Adolfo de la Huerta, nominee 
of the Cooperative Party, which ended in an un- 
successful attempt at revolution by the latter. 
Calles was elected in July, 1924, and made a 
tour of the United States and Europe before 
assuming office on November 30. His adminis- 
tration was marked at the start by the improve- 
ment of finances by drastic economy, and later 
by the amicable settlement of difficulties with 
the United States over the enforcement of the 
land laws, a long and bitter struggle with the 
Homan Catholic Church, and a number of un- 
successful revolutions. He declined renomina- 
tion for the Presidency and at the conclusion 
of his term on Dec. 1, 1928, retired to private life. 
Upon the outbreak of a serious revolt against 
the Portes Gil administration on Mar. 2, 1929, 
he was recalled and appointed Secretary of War, 
assuming command in the field of the main gov- 
ernment armies which finally crushed the revolt 
in April and May. See Mexico, Hiafory. 

CALLOWAY, Alfred W. (1872-1926). An 
American coal operator, born in Manchester, 
England. He came to the United States in 1882 
and was educated in the public schools of Brook- 
lyn, N. T. He was employed in many important 
capacities in several railroads and from 1913 to 
1920 was president of the Davis Coal & Coke 
Company, of Baltimore and of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Coal and Coke Co., 1925-26. From 
1917 to 1923, he was also president of the Pitts- 
burgh Terminal Coal Company and was director 
and official in many important coal-mining and 
other corporations. 

CALMETTE, kal'mSt', Albert (1863- ). 

A French bacteriologist and sanitarian, bom at 
Nice. He received the degree of M.D. from the 
University of Paris in 1886, spent some years 
as ‘ surgeon in the French Na^, and in 1889 
founded and became director of a branch Pasteur 
Institute in Saigon. Hesigning from the navy, 
he was appointed director of the Pasteur Insti- 
tute at Liile and remained until the death of 
Metchnikoff, when he succeeded Roux as assist)* 
ant director of the Paris institute. Calmette's 
chief publications are: Recherchea aur Vipuration 


hiologique et ohimique des eaux d’6gout, 8 vols. 
(1005-14) ; Recherchea expMmentalea aur le 
tuherculose (1907—14); Lea venins, lea animaux 
vinimeux et la serotherapxe antiv^nimeuse 
(1907; in English translation, 1908) ; also with 
Breton, UAnkyloaiomiaae (1905); and (with 
Imbeaux and Poitevin) £lgoula et vidangea, or^ 
durea menagereSf dmetibrea, 2 vols. (1911). 
After the World War, he became active in tuber- 
culosis prevention through the immunizing of 
infants. His Infection hacillaire ei la tuber~ 
ouloae (1920) received an English translation 
and in 1927 appeared La vaccination preventive 
centre la tuberculoae. 

CAL' VERT, Louis (1859-1923). An Eng- 
lish actor born in Manchester who made his 
first appearance at the Theatre Royal at Dur- 
ban, Natal, in 1878. During 1888-89 he toured 
in America with Mrs. Langtry and in conjunc- 
tion with Martin Harvey and William Haviland 
took but the Lyceum Vacation Company. He 
toured with Miss Fortescue and Ben Greet’s 
company and in 1890 formed his own company 
and produced Shakespearean plays. From 1915 
to 1919, he was in America. He then returned 
to England, playing in Daddalums and in The 
Tempest. In 1922 he was best known as the 
Baron in He Who Gets Slapped. He died July 
18, 1923. Among his hooks were An Adores 
Eamlet and Problems of the Actor (1919). 

CALVERT, Philip Powell (1871- ). 

An American zoologist born at Philadelphia, 
Pa., and educated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (Ph.D., 1885) and at Berlin and Jena. 
He was assistant instructor in zoblogy at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1892-97), instructor 
(1897-1907), assistant professor (1007-12), and 
professor (1912- ). Professor Calvert trav- 

eled extensively in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica, and his scientific publications were mainly 
studies on the dragon flies of Central America. 
He was associate editor of the Entomological 
Wetos, 1803-1910, and editor after 1911. He is 
the author (with Amelia S. Calvert) of A Year 
of Costa Rican Natural History (1017). 

CALVIN, Edgar Eugene (1858- ). An 

American railway official, born in Indianapolis. 
He was educated in the public schools of that 
city and began his railroad career as telegraph 
operator on the Indianapolis, Cincinnati & La- 
fayette Railroad in 187/5. He entered the 
service of the Union Pacific Railway in 1882, 
rising to the office of trainmaster. After serv- 
ing as general superintendent and general man- 
ager of several important railways in the West, 
he was appointed president of the Union Pacific 
Railroad in 1916. During the World War, he 
acted as Federal manager for many^ important 
roads and in 1920 became vice president of the 
Union Pacific System lines. 

CAMBODIA. See French Indo-China. 

CAMBON, kaN'bON', Jules Martin (1845- 
). A French diplomat (see Vol. IV). 
Having been French Ambassador in Berlin until 
the outbreak of the World War, his knowledge 
of German affairs was very valuable to France. 
He was General Secretary for Foreign A.ffairs 
in 191.5. Cldirienceau appointed him president 
of the Ministry in 1917 so that he might advise 
in the Franco-American negotiations of tjiat 
year, and in 1918 he was made Councilor l^or the 
Affairs of Alsace-Lorraine. He was elected to 
the French Academy in the same year, and in 
1920 was president of the Conference of Am- 
bassadors. 
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CAICBON, PiEKEE Paxil (1843-1924). A 
French diplomat (see Vol. IV), Ambassador to 
England (1898-1920) and a member of the 
Insiitut (Academie des Sciences, Morales et 
Politiques). He was largely influential in frus- 
trating Germany’s efforts to separate France 
and England in 1914, and he also did much dur- 
ing the peace negotiations to keep France and 
Great Britain on good terms. " He resigned as 
Ambassador to Great Britain in November, 1920, 
and died at Paris, May 28, 1924. 

CAMBBAI, Battle of. See War m Eorope. 

CAMBBIUGE. An educational and manu- 
facturing city of Massachusetts. The popula- 
tion rose from 104,839 in 1910 to 109,694 in 1920 
and to 125,800 in 1928, by estimate of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. In April, 1923, a 14,000,- 
000-galloii water-purification plant of the 
mechanical or rapid- filter type was opened. It 
was the first of its kind for general puri)Oses and 
the only one municipally operated in Massachu- 
setts. The catchment area covered 23.C square 
miles and contained two impounding reservoirs, 
one having a storage capacity of 3,000,000,000 
gallons and the other of 400,000,000 gallons. In 
1025, 21,945 persons were employed in approxi- 
mately 350 manufacturing establishments and 
received $27,409,000 in wages; the value of 
rodiiets manufactured was $105,833,000. Cam- 
ridge has 111 miles of streets, 174 miles of 
sewers, 143 miles of water pipes. There are 28 
public schools, 10 parochial schools, 6 private 
schools, and 2 higher institutions of learning. 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. The assessed valuation of 
property in 1928 was $183,385,700; the net in- 
debtedness vras $7,202,274. 

CAMDEN. A city of New Jersey on the 
Delaware Biver opposite Philadelphia. Its 
population rose from 04,538 in 1910 to 116,309 
in 1920, and to 135,400 in 1928 by estimate of 
the Bureau of the Census. The commission form 
of government was adopted in 1023. Since 1924, 
as the result of the adoption of a city plan, 
Camden has undergone a transformation. The 
outstanding features have been the construc- 
tion of a $1,250,000 Community Hotel in 
1925, the erection of the city’s first sky- 
scraper, the Wilson Building, in 1926, the 
opening of a large theatre in 1920, and most re- 
cently the construction of a second skyscraper, 
two large bank buildings, and another hotel. 
The $2,000,000 Marine Terminal and the $0,200,- 
000 City Hall and Bus Terminal, in combination 
with an annex to the County Court House, are 
also being erected. The suspension bridge be- 
tween Camden and Philadelphia, which was be- 
gun in 1921, was completed in 1926 at a total 
cost- of $28,871,000. The main span is 1750 
feet, with an underclearanee of 135 feet and a 
total length of 1.82 miles. In 1924, $6,000,000 
was expended on new boulevards, and the same 
year the Philndelnhia & Reading Railroad 
opened a new $3,000,000 terminal with 14 tracks. 
Camden is mainly an industrial city and its 356 
manufacturing plants in 1925 gave employment 
to 22.700 persons, receiving wages of $29,175,- 
000, and turning out products valued at $164,- 
051,000. The assessed valuation of property in 
1928 was $191,459,526; the net indebtedness was 
$10,554,176. 

GAMEBON^ Sib David Young (1865- ■ )'. 

A British painter and etcher, born at Glasgow. 
After attending the Glasgow Academy, he studied 


in Edinburgh. Among other honors, his work, 
which is represented in art galleries in England, 
Europe, and America, won gold medals at Dres- 
den (1807), at Paris (1900), and at Munich 
(1905). He was elected to the Royal Scottish 
Academy in 1918, and to the Royal Academy in 
1920. The Honorary LL.D. degree was conferred 
on him by the universities of Glasgow (1911), 
Manchester (1923), and Cambridge (1928). He 
was knighted in 1924, His hooks include The 
Clyde Bet (1890) ; North Holland (1892); North 
Italy (1896); The London Bet (1900); Paris 
Etchings (1904); Etchings in Belgium (1907); 
illustrations to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Btory of 
the Tweed (1905), and etchings to illustrate 
The Gompleat Angler (1902). 

CAMEBOON, ka'mc-r<3on’, British. A Brit- 
ish mandate territory formerly a part of the 
German Kamerun on the west coast of Central 
Africa stretching from the sea along the Niger- 
ian frontier to Lake Chad. Area, 31,000 square 
miles; population, estimated in 1928, 600,000. 
WTiile the territory was administered from Ni- 
geria, independent accounts were maintained al- 
though the revenues and expenditures are in- 
corporated in the accounts for Nigeria. The 
leading exports in 1020 were palm products, 
rubber, ivory, cocoa, and totaled £220,740. Im- 
ports totaled £275,439. In 1926, 136 vessels of 
265,530 tons entered Victoria. The mark was 
used until July 1, 1022, and then was replaced 
by British currency. 

CAMEBOON, Pkencii. A French territory 
on the west coast of Central Africa, formerly 
the German Kamonm, held under a mandate of 
the League of Nations. Area, 166,489 square 
miles and population in 1926, 1,878,683. By 
decree of March, 1921, the territorjr was given 
autonomy and a seat of government in 1921 was 
erected at the inland town of Yaoundd (popu- 
lation 30,000). Duala, the chief port, had about 
18,000 inhabitants. The Commissioner of the 
Cameroon sat on the council of the governor of 
French Equatorial Africa, and thus common ac- 
tion was assured. The budget for 1927 balanced 
at 41,708,350 francs. A special railway budget 
included 16,000,000 francs. The leading products 
are coffee, tobacco, palm oil, and ivory and netted 
an export value of 155,000,000 francs in 1926. 
Imports were 192,000,000 fi'ancs. In 1925, 217 
vessels, four-fifths of them French, entered the 
port of Duala. The territory had 369 miles of 
railway in 1927, and 1120 miles of roads. A 
railway from Duala to Yaounde was constructed. 

CAMMAEBTS, fiMTLE (1878- ). A Bel- 

gian poet born at Brussels, who in 1908, went 
to England to live, remaining a Belgian subject. 
Among his French works were translations of 
John Ruskin stnd G. K. Chesterton; two plays, 
Les Deute Boesus and La Veillic de NoHl; and 
Pohmes Tniimes (1922). He also wrote: Les 
Bellini — An Essay in Art Criticism; Belgian 
Poems (1915) ; New Belgian Poems (1917) ; 
Through the Iron Bars (1917); Massines and 
Other Poems (1918) ; Belgium, from I he Homan 
Invasion to the Present Day (1920) ; The Child- 
hood of Christ as seen hy the Primitive Masters 
(1922) ; The Treasure House of Belgium (1924) ; 
and The Poetry of Nonsense (1925), Cam- 
maerts’s poems written during the World War 
and his Through the Iron Bars, which recounts 
the sufferings of Belgium in that period, won for 
him a wide popularity. 

■GAMOUFLAGE OF VESSELS. jSea World 
War. 
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CAMP, Walter (1859-1925), An American 
authority on athletics (see VoL. IV). He is 
author of the following: Auction Vp-to-Date 
(1914); Captain Danny (1914); Danny^ the 
Freshman (1915); Keepwg Fit All the Way 
(1919); SpauJding^s Official Football Guide 
(1920); Football Without a Coach (1920); 
Handbook on Eealth and How to Use It (1920) ; 
Daily Dozen (1921); Training for Sports 
(1921) ; and How to Play Football (1922). 

CAMPBELL, kam'b’l, Beatrice Stella Tan- 
ner (Mrs. Patrick) (1867- ). An English 

actress (see Vol. IV). She married George P. 
M. Cornwallis-West in 1914, The same year, she 
came to America and toured in Shaw’s Pygmal- 
ion. The following year, she played the leading 
r6le in The Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Mrs. 
Blaine in Searchlights. She returned to London 
and among her best rOles was Lady Macbeth 
(1920), played to James K. Hackett’s Macbeth. 
She has published My Life and Some Letters 
(1922). 

CAMPBELL, Edward De Mills (1863— 
1925). An American chemist (see Vol. IV). 
In 1917 he was consulting chemist of the United 
States Ordnance Department at large. He wrote 
many articles on chemical and allied subjects, 
and was a member of many scientific societies. 

CAMPBELL, Henry Donald (1862- ). 

An American geologist, born at Lexington, Va. 
He attended Washington and Lee University 
where he received the degrees of A.M. in 1882 
and Ph.D,, in 1885, and also studied in 1886-87 
at Berlin and in 1887-88 at Heidelberg. In 
1882, he was made an instructor in chemistry 
and geology at Washington and Lee and in 1888 
attained the chair of geology and biology. After 
1920 he devoted his attention to geology. Dr. 
Campbell served as dean of the academic faculty 
during 1906-08 and in 1908 became dean of 
Washington and Lee University. During Janu- 
ary-June, 1912, he was acting president of the 
institution. He is an authority on the geology 
.of West Virginia and on the Mesozoic diabases 
of the Atlantic border. 

CAMPBELL, Oscar James, Jr. (1879- 
). An American educator, born at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was professor of English at the 
University of Wisconsin from 1911 to 1921, and 
in 1921 became professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In 1018, the United States 
government commissioned him to collect informa- 
tion about Turkey to be used at the Peace Con- 
ference. His writings include: The Comedies of 
Holberg (1914); A Book of Harratincs, with 
H. A. Rice (1917); The Position of the Roods 
en Witte Roos in the Saga of Richard III 
(1919), and Great "Nineteenth-Century English 
Poets (1928). 

CAMPBELL, Mrs. Patrick. See Campbell, 
Beatrice Stella Tanner. 

CAMPBELL, William (1876- ). An 

American metallurgist, born at Newcastle on 
Tyne, England. He was graduated at the Dur- 
ham College of Science in 1898, where he also 
received degrees in 1903 and in 1905. After a 
year at the Royal School of Mines in London as 
Research Schdiar, he came to New York and 
studied at Columbia, receiving his PhD., in 
1903. He lectured "on geology and metallurgy 
at I^rham, England, and in 1903, became a , lec- 
turer on. geology at Qolumbift, 'where in 1914 he 
became full professor of metallurgy. Dunng 
1907-11, he was metalloigrapher to the United 
States Survey wd to the Bureau, of 


Mines (1911-21). He has given special atten- 
tion to the micro-structure and physical prop- 
erties of metals and alloys and has studied the 
influence of heat and the mechanical treatment 
on the structure and properties of iron and steel 
and other alloys. During the World War, he 
served with the National Research Council on his 
specialities. 

CAMPBELL, William Wallace (1862- 
) An American astronomer and university 
president (see Vol. IV). He was president of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science in 1915 and of the American Astro- 
nomical Society in 1922-25. As director of the 
Lick Observatory, he was in charge of eclipse 
expeditions to Western Australia in September, 

1922, and to Lower California in September, 

1923. He has been president of the University 
of California since July, 1923 (his retirement in 
July, 1930, was announced in June, 1929). He 
was the Halley Lecturer at Oxford in 1925, and 
was made an officer of the French Legion of 
Honor in 1927. 

CAMPENDONE, kamp'-5n-donk, Heinrich 
M. E. (1889- ). A German artist who was 

born in Kurfeld, studied textile and other in- 
dustrial art at the Technical High School, and 
became professor at the Art Academy of Diis- 
seldorf. He has exhibited paintings and decor- 
ative works at Munich, Dresden, Berlin, Darm- 
stadt, and the Section d’Or in Paris, and is a 
contributor to art magazines and other publica- 
tions. 

CAMP EIRE GIRLS. An organisation for 
girls founded in 1912 in connection with schools 
and churches, for the purpose of promoting good 
health and better citizensJiip by providing a pro- 
gramme of wholesome and pleasant outdoor ac- 
tivities, and service. By 1929 there were Camp 
Fire organizations throughout the United States, 
and in twenty-three other countries. The mem- 
bership in 1916 was 35,980, while in 1928, 132,- 
982 members and guardians were enrolled, and 
the junior organization, the Blue Birds, numbered 
17,284. During 1928 approximately 43 per cent 
of the members went camping- In the same 
year, 2,847 persons attended the 103 leaders' 
training courses. Each year the Camp Fire 
Girls undertake some particular project, as in 
1928 they specialized in home and hand crafts, 
and citizenship, while in 1929 the project 
adopted was home gardening and house plants, 
and the presentation of flowers to the sick, 

CANADA. A British dominion in the north- 
ern half of the North American continent, 
bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska; on the south by the United States; on 
the east by the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and Davis Strait; and on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean. The total area of Canada 
fe 3,729,665 square miles, consisting of 3,603,- 
336 square miles of land and 126,329 square 
miles of water. The Sixth Census of the Domin- 
ion of Canada shows the total population on 
June 1, 1921, as 8,788,483, as compared, with 
7,206,043 on June 1, 1911, an increase of 1,581,- 
840, or 21.95 per cent in the decade- On June 
•1, 1929, the population of the Dominion was of- 
ficially estimated at 9,706,800. From 1911. to 
1921, there occurred in the four western pro- 
vinces an increase of population from 1,720,601 
to 2,480,664, or 44.2 per cent, while -the five 
eastern provinces increased froin , 5,471,023 to 
6^295,189, an increase of 8^4, 166« persons, which, 
though absolutely .largSr than ‘the figure for the 
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\rest, constituted an increase of only 16 per 
cent over the 1911 population. Ontario and 
Quebec still contained the major portion of the 
population; in 1921, 60 per cent, as compared 
with 63 per cent in 1911. The density of popu- 
lation in Canada was 2.44 to the square mile. 
In 1921, the ratio of males to females was 515 
males to 485 females per 1000 of population, as 
compared to 630 males to 470 female per 1000 
in 1911. The decline was accounted for by the 
loss of 60,000 Canadian men during the War and 
the checking of immigration. Of Canada’s total 
population, 4,436,041, or 49.52 per cent, were 
classed as rural in 1921, as compared with 
3,933,696 in 1911. The urban population num- 
bered 4,352,442 in 1921 and 3,272,947 in 1911- 
In 1921, there were only 83,599 more persons 
in the rural communities than in the urban; in 
1911, the excess was 660,749. The census of 
1921 showed that for the first time Canada pos- 
sessed cities of more than a half-million popu- 
lation. These were Montreal and Toronto. 
Populations of important cities in 1921, with 
1911 shown in parentheses, were: Montreal, 
618,506 (490,504); Toronto, 521,803 (381,833); 
Winnipeg, 179,087 (136,035); Vancouver, 117,- 
217 (100,401); Hamilton, 114,151 (81,969); 

Ottawa, 107,843 (87.062); Quebec, 95,193 (78,- 
710); Calgary, 63,305 (43,704); London, 60,- 
959 (46,300) ; Edmonton, 52,821 ,(31,064) ; Hali- 
fax, 58,372 (46,619)* Births in 1926 were 

232,205; marriages, 66,570; and deaths, 107,318. 
Immigrant arrivals in 1928 totaled 151,597, of 
whom 25,007 came from the United States and 
60,872 from the United Kingdom. In 1913 im- 
migrant arrivals totaled 402,432; of whom 139,- 
009 came from the United States and 150,542 
from the United Kingdom. The racial distri- 
bution of the population was, in percentages: 
English (1021), 28.96 and (1911), 25.30; Irish 
(1921), 12.60 and (1911), 14.58; Scotch (1921), 
13.36 and (1911), 13.85. The total population 
of the British races was 54 per cent in 1911 and 
55 per cent in 1921. 

The population of Canada on June 1, 1929, 
by provinces and territories as estimated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was as follows: 
Prince Edward Island, 86,100; Nova Scotia, 550,- 
400; New Brunswick, 419,300; Quebec, 2,090,- 
400; Ontario, 3,271,300; Manitoba, 063,200; 
Saskatchewan, 886,700; Alberta, 640,000; Brit- 
ish Columbia, 591,000; Yukon Territory, 3000; 
and North West Tiiritories, 9400. 

Education. Throughout the Dominion of 
Canada, public education is a matter of pro- 
vincial concern. In Quebec, there are two dis- 
tinct systems of education in each of which Hie 
teaching of religion occupies a prominent posi- 
tion — ^the Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
systems. In the academic year ended in 1926, 
there were 2,272,415 pupils in attendance at 
educational institutions in Canada. Of the 
above, 1,915,703 were enrolled in ordinary day 
schools under public control, the average daily 
attendance numbering 1,655,620; in 1911, 1,350,- 
821 pupils were enrolled, the average attendance 
being 866,956. Pupils attending vocational 
schools numbered 88,961 in 1926, There were 
17,818 students in private business colleges, and 
70,9.59 in other private schools under college 
grade. University students in regular courses 
numbered 44,483 and college students in regular 
courses, 17,017. Students in classical colleges 
numbered 10,695. There were, in 1926, 63,840 
teachers in schools under public control, 12,- 


069 males and 51,771 females; in 1911, there 
were 40,502 teachers. The total expenditures on 
schools under public control was $122,701,259, of 
which governments contributed $10,860,596 and 
local taxation, most of the balance. Higher edu- 
cation in Canada is carried on in 23 universities 
and 83 colleges, including 21 classical colleges 
in Quebec. Of the universities, six are state 
controlled (New Brunswick, Toronto, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia) ; 
four others are undenominational (Dalhousie, 
McGill, Queen’s and Western) ; while the re- 
mainder are denominational. The number of 
students registered in universities during the 
year 1926 was 12,975 in state-controlled insti- 
tutions (teaching staff, 1388) ; 7485 in other 
undenominational institutions (staff, 903); and 
24,023 in denominational institutions (staff, 
1750) ; making a grand total of 44,483, with a 
teaching staff of 4041. 

Agriculture. The economic prosperity of 
Canada continues dependent primarily upon ag- 
riculture. Farm products comprised 65 per cent 
of Canadian exports, the most important being 
wheat and flour, pork products, and dairy prod- 
ucts. The total area under field crops in 1927 
was 53,782,965 acres, as against 67,189,681 in 
1922, and 35,375,430 in 1013. The total values 
of field crops for 1913, 1922, and 1923 were esti- 
mated as follows: 


Wheat i 

Oats 
Barley- 
Rye 
Peas 
Beans 
Buckwheat 
Mixed grains 
Flaxseed 
Corn for husk- 
ing 

Potatoes 
Turnips, man- 
golds, etc. 
Hay and clo- 
ver 
Alfalfa 
Grain hay 
Fodder com 
Sugar beets 


1913 

156 . 462.000 

128 . 893.000 

20 . 144.000 

1 . 524.000 

4 . 382.000 

1 . 505.000 

5 . 320.000 

8 . 685.000 

17 . 084.000 

10,784 300 

88 . 418.000 

18 . 643.000 

124 . 696.000 
2 , 819,200 


12 , 506,000 

906,000 


1922 

$ 339 , 419,000 

185 . 455.000 
83 , 335,300 
18 , 70:{,200 

5 , 818,200 

3 . 713.800 

8 . 140.800 

16 . 600.700 
8 , 638,900 

11 . 509.700 

50 . 320.000 

23 . 886.000 

194 . 950.000 

10 . 295.000 


29 , 197,600 

1 , 500,000 


1926 

$ 445 , 180,000 

184 . 108.000 

61 . 927.000 

9 . 885.000 

4 . 609.000 

8 . 060.000 

8 . 638.000 
22,747 000 

9 . 618.000 

7 . 780.000 
. 71 , 678,000 

20 . 836.000 

178 . 526.000 

28 . 191.000 

48 . 154.000 

23 . 685.000 

3 . 410.000 


The total value of the principal Canadian field 
crops in 1928, according to the preliminary esti- 
mate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
$1,051,043,000, as compared with $1,134,192,000 
in 1927. This represented a decline of 7.3 per 
cent. 

The total value of all field crops in 1913 was 
$552,771,500. Canada’s most important crop is 
wheat, the total yield for the year 1928 being 
finally estimated at 650,482,000 bushels from an 
area of 24,114,846 acres, as compared with 399,- 
780,400 bushels from 22,422,693 acres in 1922, 
and 231,717,000 bushels in 1913 from 11,015,000 
acres. The wheat crop of 660,482,000 bushels in 
1928 was the largest on record for Canada, and 
compared with 440,026.000 bushels, the previous 
year’s record crop, and 407,136,000 bushels, the 
record crop of 1920. Tlie average yield per 
acre for all wheat in 1928 was 22.3 bushels, as 
compared with 17% bushels in 1922, 26 bushels 
in 1915, and 21 bushels in 1913. Oats yielded 
in 1928 the total of 474,242,000 bushels from 

13.240.000 acres, as compared with 491,239,000 
bushels from 14, .541, 229 acres in 1922, and with 

404.669.000 bushels from 10,434,000 acres in 
1913. The average yield per acre was 35.3 bush- 
els in 1928, 33% bushels in 1922> 'and 38.78 
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bushels in 1913. Barley yielded the total of Saskatchewan, $392,603,000; Quebec, $277,060,- 

96.938.000 bushels from 3,506,000 acres in 1927, 000; Alberta, $264,028,000; Manitoba, $148,- 
as compared with 71,805,300 bushels from 2,- 867,000; British Columbia, $50,715,000; Nova 
599,520 in 1922 and with 48,319.000 bushels Scotia, $40,162,000; New Brunswick, $34,307,- 
from 1,013,000 acres in 1913. The average 000; and Prince Edward Island, $21,750,000. 
yields per acre were 27.6 bushels in 1927, 27% Increased revenue was reported for Nova Scotia, 
bushels in 1922, and 29.96 bushels in 1913. New Brunswick, Manitoba, and British Colum- 

Flaxseed in 1927 yielded 4,355,000 hnshels hia. The gross agricultural wealth of Canada 
from 475,931 acres, as compared with 5,008,500 for 1928 is estimated at about $8,027,301,000, 
bushels from 565,479 acres in 1922 and 17,- an increase of $19,353,000 over the previous year. 

539.000 bushels from 1,522,800 acres in 1913. Forestry. The total land area of Canada is 

The yield per acre was 8.1 bushels in 1927, as approximately 3,547,000 square miles. The area 
against 8.85 bushels in 1922 and 11.30 bushels covered by existing forests is approximately 1,- 
in 1913. The total yields of root and fodder 227,000 square miles, some of which is agricul- 
crops in 1927, as compared with those of 1922 tural land. The estimated stand of timber of 
and 1013, are given in the following table: merchantable size in Canada in 1926 was 242 

1913 1923 1987 

Area "SieltL Area TielS Area Yields 

Acres Cwt. Acres Owt, Acres Owt. 

Potatoes 473,500 47,126,400 683,594 55,745,800 545,918 48,862,000 

Turnips, mangolds, etc. 186,400 40,072.800 224,256 43,973,500 201,782 34,576.000 

Totk Ton Ton 

Sugar beets 17,000 148,000 20,725 190.400 47,49 4 224,500 

Hay and Glover 8,169,000 10,859,000 10,001,667 14,488,200 10,069,519 14,916,000 

Alfalfa 93,560 237,770 305,933 806,400 858,043 2,058,000 

Fodder corn . 303,650 2,616,300 654,624 5,879,000 579,888 4,720,000 

For the year 1926, the quantities and values billion cubic feet, of which 194 billion cubic 
of various fruits produced commercially in Can- feet were soft wood and 47 billion, hard wood, 
ada were as follows; the corresponding figures The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles, and 
for 1922 and quantities only for 1910 being other products and by-products of the saw- 
given, if available: apples, 2,984,230 barrels, mill, forms the principal industry in Canada 
value, $15,776,222 (5,048,405 barrels, value $24,- depending on the forest for its raw materials. 
692,182; 10,618,066 bushels); pears, 214,010 The lumber cut in 1925 was 3,888,920 thou- 
bushels, value $567,127, (461,227 bushels, value sand feet, board measure, valued at $99,- 
$668,854; 504,171 bushels); plums and prunes, 725,519; shingles cut, 3,156,261 thousand feet; 
319,130 bushels, value $520,182 (408,438 bush- value, $11,154,773; lath cut, 1,292,963 thousand 
els, value $522,393; 508,994 bushels); peaches, feet, value $6,415,927; in 1913 the lumber cut 
220,465 bushels, value $527,663 (677,561 bush- was 3,816,642 thousand feet; value, $65,796,438; 
els, $668,854; 640,826 bushels); cherries 180,- shingles cut, 1,485,279 thousand feet; value, 
345 bushels, value $557,206, (202,740 bushels, $3,064,641; lath cut, 739,678 thousand feet; 
$481,850; 238,974 bushels). The gross agri- value, $1,783,283. The total value of all classes 
cultural wealth of Canada for 1926 wns esti- of forest products in 1925 was $209,276,561, as 
mated to he $7,817,718,000, as compared with compared with $312,683,509 in 1920, and $177,- 
$6,774,461,000 in 1922. The total estimated ag- 120,000 in 1913. The pulp and paper industry 
ricultural revenue of Canada in 1926 was $1,668,- of Canada has made rapid progress in the last 
175,000, as compared with $1,389,289,000 in 1922, two decades. In 1926 there were in existence 
$1,383,058,000 in 1921, $2,011,201,000 in 1920, in Canada 44 pulp mills, 36 combined pulp and 
and $2,109,291,000 in 1919, which was the peak paper mills, and 34 mills making paper only; 
year. in 1901, there were 25 mills all told. The in- 

The numbers of farm live stock for the Do- dustry in Canada includes three forms of indus- 
minion, 1927, were estimated as follows, the trial activity, i.e., the operations in the woods 
corresponding numbers for 1922 and 1913 with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture 
(where available) being given within paren- of pulp, and the manufacture of paper. The 
theses: horses, 3,422,000 (3,648,871; 2,866,008); total production of pulp in 1926 was 3,299,791 
mules, 7554 (9202); cattle, 9,172,000 (9,719,- tons, valued at $116,154,199, of which 2,167,813 
809; 6,849,433); sheep, 3,204,000 (3,263,525; tons were used in Canadian pulp mills and 
2,598,470); swine, 4,095,000 (3,915,084; 2,753,- 1,061,978 cords were exported unmanufac- 
904) ; poultry, 49,641,472 (42,930,562) ; rab- tured. In 1913 total production was 2,144,064 
bits in British Columbia, 45,480 (51,623). The cords; value, $14,313,939; used in Canadian 
total production of farm eggs in Canada for the pulp mills, 1,109,034 cords; exported niimanu- 
year 1926 was approximately 237,080,399 dozens, factured, 1,035,030 cords. After 1902 the ex- 
as compared with 194,0.58,468 dozens in 1922, ports of raw pulpwood went exclusively to the 
and 123,071,034 dozens in 1930, the total esti- united States and amounted by 1927 to 1,541,- 
mated value being $66,198,285 in, 1926, as com- 769 cords. The total pulp production in 1926 
pared with $48,490,578 in 1922, The total pro- was 3,299,791 tons; value, $115,154,199; the 
duction of wool in Canada in 1927 was placed amount of mechanical pulp produced was 1,901,- 
at 18,673,000 pounds, as compared with 18,- 268 tons; value, $44,800,257; and the amount 
62r,292 pounds in 1922, and 6,933,956 pounds of chemical fibre, 1,251,178 tons, valued at 
in 1913. $69,220,427. The earliest accurate detailed stp.- 

The total agricultural revenue of Canada for tistics available concerning the industry were 
1928, $1,730,304,000, was 2.8 per cent less than those of 1917, when the total pulp production 
the previous year, the principal reductions being was 1,464,308 tons, valued at $65.^515^335; in 
due to declines in the value of field crops (prin- 1913, the total production was 854,624 tons, 
cipally grains) and tobacco. Agricultural reve- Canada's paper production in 1926 , was 2,266,- 
nue by provinces, in the order of their impor- 143 tons, valued at $158,182,227; in 1917, pro- 
tance, was as follows: Ontario, $500,821,000; duction was 853,689 tons, valued at $58,760,341. 
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The United States market absorbs annually 
about four-fifths of Canada’s pulp and paper 
shipments; and two-thirds of the newsprint 
paper consumed in the United States is either 
of Canadian manufacture or made from wood or 
w^ood pulp imported from Canada. Exports of 
wood pulp to the United States in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1928, totaled 041,000 tons, valued at 
$37,815,000; exports of pulpwood amounted to 

1.502.000 cords, valued at $15,183,000; and ex- 
ports of paper were valued at $118,405,000. 

Pisheries. The total value of the products 
of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar 
year 1927 was $49,400,600, compared with $49,- 
241,339 for 1920 and $33,207,748 in 1913. In 
1927 the total capital invested in the fisheries 
was $51,147,725. The number of employees en- 
gaged in the primary operations of fishing was 
63,303 in 1927, and in canning and curing estab- 
lishments, 16,817; a total of 80,120. In 1928 
the output of the Canadian fisheries was valued 
at $54,971,319, of which amount British Colum- 
bia accounted for 48 per cent of the total and 
the Maritime Provinces, for 32 per cent. Per- 
haps 00 per cent of the annual capture is an 
average export, of which the United States takes 
approximately one-half and Great Britain, one- 
quarter. In the fiscal year 1927-28, total ex- 
ports amounted to $48,076,000, of which $10,- 

162.000 wont to the United States. 

^ Minerals. The value of the mineral produc- 
tion of Canada for 1927 was (the production in 
1922 and 1913 is shown in parentheses) : metal- 


vital economic importance. In 1926 there were 
40,362 miles of steam railways in operation, as 
compared with 29,304 miles in 1913. Of the 
1926 mileage, 22,681 miles were owned by the 
Government, as compared with 2734 miles in 
1914. Much of the increase in government- 
owned railways was after 1915, when it became 
necessary for the Government to take over and 
operate the National Transcontinental Bailway. 
Thereafter, the Government acquired control of 
the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific, 
and the Grand Trunk proper, the first and third 
in 1918, and the second in 1919. The last step 
in the consolidation of the various railways 
under government operation and control was 
taken on Jan. 30, 1923, when the unification of 
the Grand Trunk and the Canadian National 
Railways was provided for, and the act to in- 
corporate the Canadian National Railways was 
brought into effect. In addition to the above 
roads, the Central Vermont Railway is a part 
of the Canadian National Railway System. 
Steam-railway statistics for 1926, with 1913 fig- 
ures shown in parentheses, were: total train 
miles, 60,176,000, (67,320,000); passengers car- 
ried, 42,686,000 (46,185,908); freight, 122,477,- 
000 tons (106,992,710 tons); gross earnings, 
$493,600,000 ($256,702,703); operating expenses, 
$380,503,452 ($182,011,690). Up to Dec. 31, 
1026, the total value of government aid granted 
to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the two 
government railways. Intercolonial Railways 
System, and the Prince Edward Island Railway, 


Ooal 

Gold - 

Nickel 

Copper 

Silver 

Lead 

Asbestos 

Natural gas 

Cobalt 

Cement 


tons 

ounce 

pound 

pound 

ounce 

pound 

tons 

thousand feet 

pound 

barrel 


Quantity 


lOlS 

15 , 012,178 

802,973 

49 , 676,772 

76 , 976,925 

31 , 845,803 

37 , 662,703 

161.086 

20 , 477,838 

928,383 

8 , 658,805 


1927 

17 , 411,605 

1 , 844,544 

66 , 798,717 

140 , 141,823 

22 , 613,134 

810 , 183,455 

275,461 

20 , 529,873 

877,875 

10 , 065,865 


Value 


1913 

$ 37 , 834,940 

16 . 598.923 
14 , 903,032 
11 , 763,606 

19 . 040.924 
1 , 754,705 
8 , 849,925 
8 , 309,381 

605,589 

11 , 019,418 


1927 

$ 61 , 809,672 

88 , 130,107 

15 , 262,171 

17 , 194,955 

12 , 747,024 

16 , 411,980 

10 , 624,106 

7 , 741,661 

1 , 763,543 

14 , 391,897 


lies, $113,135,582 ($62,120,291; $06,301,351); 
nonmetallics, $88,498,024 (82,642,210; $79,273,- 
461 ) ; structural materials and clay products, 
$42,986,402 (1922, $39,534,741). For princi- 

pal products of the mineral industry in 1927, 
as compared with 1913, see above table. Min- 
eral production in 1928 was estimated at $271,- 
006,000. A notable increase was' the output of 
copper during 1928, 202,696,046 pounds valued 
at $28,598,249. The production of blister cop- 
per was 124,824,371 pounds valued at $18,322,- 
883. The output of petroleum products from 
Canadian plants in 1028 was valued at $83,- 
122,172, 

IMaiiufactures, According to the census of 
1926^ there were in Canada 22,708 manufactur- 
ing establishmentEi,. as compared with 19,218 in 
1910- In 1926 the total number of employees 
was 581,527, the amount of capital invested 
$3,808,289,981', and the output was valued at 
$3,247,803,000. In 1910 the total number of em- 
ployees was 515,203, capital $lj247,583,009, and 
output $1,165,976,639. The cost of materials 
was $1,728,024,000 in 1926, leaving $1,51 9, 279,- 
000 as the value added by manufacture; in 
1910 the cost of materials was $601,500,018 and 
the value added by manufacture, $564,466,621, 
The salaries and wages of employees in 1926 
were $576,015,171, as compared with $283,311,- 
506 in 1910. 

Bailways. As Canada is nearly 4000 miles 
railway transportation is a problem of 


amounted to $225,467,753. Of this sum, $176,- 
693,510 represented aid granted by the Domin- 
ion Government, $33,360,615 that granted by the 
provincial governments, and $16,413,628 that 
granted by the municipalities. Besides this fi- 
nancial aid, the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments had guaranteed railway bonds to the 
amount of $484,536,819. 

Telephone and Telegraph. At the end of 
1927, there were 1 ,259,987 telephones in Canada, 
an increase of 58,979 during the year. In 1928 
there were in use 337,971 miles of telegraph wire, 
an increase of 14,432 miles over 1927, and 53,777 
miles of pole line, 1046 miles more than in the 
revious year. Operating expenses in 1928 were 
11,647,063, an increase of 9 per cent above the 
1927 figure; and the gross revenue amounted to 
$14,740,741, which was 13.6 per cent above that 
of 1927. In 1928, 16,862,954 telegrams were 
transmitted. On July 1, 1929, the Oanadiati Na- 
tional Telegraphs acquired and began operating 
the complete Western Union Telegraphs in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Canals. The canal system of the Dominion 
involves important commercial waterways as 
follows: Saixlt Ste. Marie Canal, 1.30 miles in 
length on the St. Mary’s Rapids; the Welland 
Canal, 26.76 miles in length from Port Dal- 
housie to Port Colborne; the St. Lawrence Ca- 
nals involving the Lachine, Soulanges, and other 
canals around rapids,; the Chambly Canal in 
Quebec; St. Peters Canal, Cap)e Breton Island, 
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N. S.; the Murray Canal on the Isthmus of 
Murray ; the Ottawa Canals on the Ottawa 
River; the Rideau Canal between Ottawa and 
Kempten; the Trent Canal, 126 V4 miles; in On- 
tario; and the St. Andrew’s Canal in Winnipeg. 
The Canadian canal at Sault Ste. Marie in 
1928 carried a freight tonnage of 2,007,137, as 
against the total of 80,992,254 tons for both the 
Canadian and the United States Canals. The 
freight tonnage for the other canals for 1928 
was as follows; Welland, 7,439,617 tons; St. 
Lawrence, 8,411,542 tons; Chambly, 179,868 
tons; St. Peter’s, 52,848 tons; Murray, 1,385 
tons; Ottawa, 487,786 tons; Rideau, 51,999 tons; 
Trent, 30,311 tons; and St. Andrews, 51,948 
tons. 

Shipping. For the fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1927, a total of 113,604 vessels (21,382 sea- 
going) of 66,349,000 tons register (23^24,000 
sea-going) entered Canadian ports in the sea- 
going, coastwise, and rivers and lakes trades, 
as compared with 140,597 (18,320 sea-going) 
vessels of 72,667,084 tons register (14,982,393) 
for the fiscal year 1914. Clearances in 1927 
totaled 111,737 vessels (20,923 ’ sea-going)' -reg- 
istered tonnage 65,542,000 (22,92.5,000 • sea-go- 
ing) ; in 1914, clearances numbered 135,542 ves- 
sels (17,695 sea-going), registered tonnage 
66,707,541 tons (14,586,093 sea-going). 

Public Finance. During the fiscal year end- 
ing Mar. 31, 1928, the total revenue of the .Do- 
minion was $412,580,0000; in 1923 it amounted 
to $384,790,135 and in 1914 to $163,174,395. 
Expenditures, including those chargeable to the 
consolidated fund and to the capital account, 
totaled $333,730,000 for the fiscal year 1927-28, 
$322,069,003 for 1922-23, and $186,241,048 for 
1913-14. The net public debt of Canada on 
Mar. 31, 1929, no credit being taken for non- 
active assets, was $2,215,504,705; on Mar. 31, 
1923, it was $2,430,202,552; and on Mar. 31, 
1914, it was $335,996,850. Details of receipts 
and expenditures for the fiscal years 1925-26, 
1926-27, and 1927-28 are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Q-OVBRNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENPllTUifiBS 

[Thousands of Canadian DoUars] 

1525- 1525- 1527- 

26, 27, 28, 

actual actual "budget 
Ordinary receipts 380,746 398,696 412,680 

Oustoms , 127,356 141,969 163,600 

Excise 42,924 48,513 57,000 

War-tax revenue: 

Income tax 55,572 47,386 56,300 

Sales, checks, transpor- 
tation, etc. 9a,097 105,613 88,000 

HisceUaneous taxes 3,627. 8,167 3^170 

Canals 921 (“) («) 

Post office 80,334 29,069< • SijOOO 

Interest on investments A635 8,559 • 10,190 

All other 13,381 . 14,420 • 14, -320 

Special receipts 2,148 . 1,757 6,900 

Ordiaary expenditures 320,660 819,548 333,730 

Debt charges 131,576 129,675 128,700 

National defense 10,717 13,086 15,950 

Pensions 87,199 37,903 39,380 

Public works, chargeable 

to income 13,416. 11,178 15, -500 

Railways and' canals, 

chargeable to income 8,038 ' («> 1,369 

Post office 30,500 31,007. ■ 82,250 

Soldiers' civil 'reSstablish- 

ment , 7,706' - 6,977 6,820 

Subsidies to Provinces 12,376 12,617 12,517 

All other 74,133 77,205 81;244 

Special expenditures - 6,521 4,958 7,115 

Capital expenditurei^ 16,798. 19,559 21,405 

Lpans and advances, non- 
active 11,206 >11,669 2,415. 

•Indud^a under “AH crtih6r.'» 


The 1928-29 budget provided for revenues of 
$419,480,000 and expenditures of $364,005,000. 

National Wealth. The national wealth of 
Canada for 1920 was estimated by the Dominion 
statistician at $22,482,841,122. The major items 
were: Farm values (land, buildings, imple- 
ments and machinery, and live stock, Census 
1921), $6,592,351,789; forest (estimated value 
of accessible raw materials, pulp wood, and capi- 
tal invested in woods operations), $1,244,343,- 
100; steam and electric railways (investment 
in road and equipment, $2,808,000,000); urban 
real property, $5,944,000,000; stocks of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods, $1,316,000,000; 
household furnishings, clothing, carriages, mo- 
tors, etc., $1,144,000,000. These estimates were 
based on 1920 when money values of commodi- 
ties reached their peak. The natural income of 
Canada was placed at between $4,500,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000. In 1925 the national wealth 
was placed at $25,673,174,000 and in 1927 at 
$27,687,000,000, or a per capita of $2909. 

Foreign investments in Canada in Jan. 1, 
1929, were officially estimated at $5,742,043,000, 
of which the United States accounted for $3,286,- 
786,000 and Great Britain for $2,209,517,000. 
Investments of the United States in Canada in- 
cluded $857,606,000 in government securities; 
$509,463,000 in railways; $301,376,000 in other 
public utilities ; $450,506,000 in the pulp, paper 
and lumber industries; $224,914,000 in mining; 
and $241,316,000 in the metal industries. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of Canada 
during the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1929, 
showed an increase in value m well as in vol- 
ume, compared with that for. the previous fiscal 
year, 1928. The total value of the imports for 
the fiscal year 1929 was $1,265,679,091 ; for 
1928, $1,108,956,466; and for 1914, $619,193,- 
998 awhile the exports of Canadian produce in 
1929 were valued at $1,303,586,672; in 1928, at 
$1,228,207,600; and in 1914 at $431,588,439. In 
1929 the total trade with the United States 
amounted to $1,389,871,205, imports accounting 
for $868,056,680 of this amount, and exports, 
foreign and domestic, for $521,814,526; while in 
1928 the trade totaled $1,216,080,756, imports 
amounting to $719,436,237 and exports to $496,- 
644,619. In 1914 'the total trade with the 
United States ' was $559,674,963, imports from 
United States being valued at $396,302,138 
and exports to' the United States at $103,674,- 
903. The trade of Canhda with the United 
Kingdom during the year ending Mar. 31, 1929, 
amounted to $025,089,630; imports amounted to 
$194,020,573, and exports, foreign and domestic, 
to $431,668,057. During 1928, the total trade 
was valued at $598,669,210, the imports account- 
ing for $185,895,857 of this amount, and exports 
for $412,763,353 ; and during 1914 the total tradei 
was valued at .$416,497,018, of w:hicb imports 
amounted to $11 7:,! 35,343 and e.xports to ^99,- 
301,675. 

During the year ended Mar, 31, 1929, the trade 
balance was favorable to Canada by $123,093,- 
984, as compared with a favorable balance in 
1028 of $141,499,831, and an unfavorable bal-. 
ance in 1921 of $29,730,763, and for the . pre-- 
war year 19^4 "of $163,756,774. From 19.16, fo. 
1920, Canada^s exports exceeded her imports 
each year by a very large amount, -due princi- 
pally to abnormal conditions which existed dur-. 
mg the war period and the reconstruction period 
foBovHng the termination of. hostilitiesi- Prior 
to 1916^ the trade baleoids was uniavorable to 
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IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31 


Commodity 


Total imports* 

Corn 1000 bu. 

■vegetables 

Fruits 

Coffee, green 1000 lbs. 

Tea '* 

Sugar 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Tobacco, unmanufactured 1000 lbs. 

Furs 

Hides and skins 

Leather 

Cottons 

Cotton, raw 1000 lbs. 

Flax, hemp, and jute products 
Silk and its products ^ 

Wool and its products 

Worsteds and serges 1000 yds. 

Wood, unmanufactured or partially manufactured 
Wood, manufactured 


Quantity 


Ruober, unmanufactured 
Coal, anthracite 
Coal, bituminous 
Oils, petroleum, crude* 
Petroleum, refined * 
Rolling mill products 
Engines and boilers* 
Farm implements 
Machinery 

Automobiles and trucks 
Automobile parts f 
Metals 

Silver in bars, etc. 

Chemicals 

Yegetable oils 

Books and printed matter 


1000 lbs. 

tons 

tons 

1000 gal. 


77,704 

3,882 

13,224 

920,651 

174,935 


1914 

619,194 

4,692 

3,801 

15,733 

(‘) 

6,650 

(®) 

8,373 

5,110 

3.847 

8,834 

8,454 

9,044 

11,496 

31,448 

(“) 

16,617 

7.914 

7.915 
3,250 

38,362 

4,522 

7,541 

26,237 

7,313 

8 

17,179 

3,148 

8,016 


{thousands of 
dollars) 

1929 

1,265,679 
13,792 
9,299 
35,876 
5,865 
11,752 
31,757 
48,844 
6,766 
17,165 
12,429 
10,997 
63,293 
28,204 
15,854 
29,615 
54,428 
13,727 
16,639 
12,386 
13,649 
17,410 . 
28,529 
25,897 
37,660 
23,678 
60,084 
19,307 
40,292 
60,262 
42,968 
55,761 
422,049 
1,029 
37,723 
10,809 
16,539 


“Includes the following amount for parcel post and parcel express which are not shown under the specified 
commodity: 1914, $3,800,914. 

®Not reported separately in 1914. “Includes steam, fire, locomotive, automobile, and oth- 

“ Excludes artificial silk (rayon) and its products. er internal combustion engines. 

* Figures for 1914 are not comparable with later years, t Excludes engines. 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS, BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES, FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 81 


Commodity 


Quantity 

1914 1929 


Talus (thousands of 
dollars) 

1914 1929 


Total domestic exports “ 
Cattle 

number 

Meats 

Bacon and hams 

1000 Ihs 

Beef, fresh 


Milk, and fresh cream 

, 1000 gals 

Milk, condensed, etc. 

1000 lbs 

Cheese 

** 

Fish 

Barley 

lOOO bu 

Oats 


Wheat 

** 

Wheat flour 

1000 bbls 

Vegetables 

Apples 

1000 bbls 

Sugar 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Whisky 

1000 gala 

Fur skins, undressed 

Hides and skins 

Leather 

Wood, unmanufactured 

Planks and bdards 

1,000,000 ft 


Pulpwood 1000 cords 

Wood pulp 1000 long tons 

Paper, except printing matter 

Newsprint 1,000,000 lbs 

Rubber manufactures 
Farm implements 

Automobiles and trucks number 

Copper and products 
Lead and products 

Nickel 1000 lbs 

Cold, ore, dust, etc. 

Iron 

Silver oro and bullion 1000 ozs 

Chemicals and related products 


144,478 

(‘) 

13,032 

34,997 

120,427 

4,832 


240,916 


36,658 

43,285 

6,588 

38,563 

112,609 


35,699 

15,657 

870,459 

11,405 


107,482 


431,588 

7,907 

6,815 

ib 


18,869 

(b 

6,514 

13,380 

117,719 

20,581 

1,678 

3,465 

su 

1,038 

5,558 

9,263 

3,214 

ih 

19,514 

7,389 

6,365 

12,742 

11,387 

197 

7,949 

8,572 

9,867 

8 


1,363,586 

14,694 

19,184 

7,874 

6,990 

6,060 

3,720 

25,181 

34,982 

25,743 

10,241 

428.524 

65.117 
6,083 
4,867 
4,329 

30.118 
24,122 
24,250 

9,479 

10,665 

91,675 

47,663 

14,187 

54,895 

148,394 

142,343 

30,582 

16,870 

43,059 

28,046 

11,130 

23,880 

12,396 

82,256 

11,889 

19,438 


“Total excludes gold, silver, and coppor coins and refined gold bullion. 
^Not reported separately in 1914, 
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Canada for a number of years. The exports of 
Canadian produce, with portions exported to the 
British Empire and foreign countries for the fis- 
cal years 1914, 1020, 1921, 1922, and 1929 were: 

Fiscal Years Total Exports To British To Foreign 

Empire Countries 

1914 $ 481 , 588.439 $ 238 , 642,517 $ 192 , 945,922 

1920 1 , 239 , 492,098 561 , 791,887 677 , 700,211 

1921 1 , 189 , 163,701 403 , 452,219 785 , 711,482 

1922 740 , 240,680 345 , 835,410 394 , 405,270 

1929 1 , 363 , 586,672 429 , 730,485 933 , 856,187 

Canada vastly improved her position among the 
principal exporting countries of the world after 
1913. In 1913 Canada occupied tenth place as 
an exporting country, hut by 1927 she had ad- 
vanced to fifth place, being surpassed by the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Germany. With resi^ect to the principal im- 
porting countries, Canada occupied eighth place 
in 1913, and fifth place in 1027. 

History. Canada’s loyalty in the World War 
was unquestioned. Old party strifes were 
dropped and the imperial bonds, which many had 
seen loosened under dominion government, tight- 
ened, as Canada hastened to proffer aid to the 
mother country. Parliament assembled on Au- 
gust 18, 1914, passed immediately eight war 
bills, and appropriated $50,000,000 for war ex- 
penditures. As part of her naval contribution, 
Canada offered two powerful submarines, pur- 
chased from Chile, and the cruisers, tJio'he and 
Rainbow. The call to the colors met with gener- 
ous response. In three weeks, 32,000 men were 
in training at Valcartier, almost 10,000 others 
were under arms, and 150,000 volunteers were 
waiting only to be called. It is significant that 
2400 Prench-Canadians joined the first contin- 
gent. The First Canadian Division arrived 
in England Oct. 14, 1914, and reached the war 
area Feb. 11, 1915. The Second Division 
reached France in the fall of 1915; the Third 
and Fourth in 1910; the Canadian Army Corps 
was formed late in 1915. Up to the passage of 
the Draft Act in August, 1917, 466,984 men has 
voluntarily enlisted. By the act, in 1917-18 83,- 
356 more men were obtained. In all services, 
695,441 Canadians were under arms during the 
period of the War. Total casualties were 210,- 
000, divided as follows: killed in action, 51,670; 
died of disease, etc., 6000; wounded, 149,700; 
prisoners of war, 3730. The Canadian Army 
Corps, as part of the First British Army, saw 
service at the second battle of Ypres (1915), the 
battle of the Somme (1916), the taking of Vimy 
Ridge, Arleux, Fresnoy, and Hill 70 (1917), the 
battle of Amiens, Arras, and Cambrai (1918). 
Canadians, too, saw service in Russia, Mace- 
donia, and Palestine. To the ships above men- 
tioned, there were added in the Canadian fieet 
a mother-ship for the submarines, a mine-sweep- 
ing service, and a large number of motor 
launches. The personnel of the navy at the 
War’s conclusion consisted of 749 men and offi- 
cers, besides 4600 volunteers in the reserve en- 
gaged in patrol duty. About 13,000 men were 
in the Royal Air Force; there were Canadiane 
on British ships, and in the medical, engineering, 
forestry, radiotelegraph services. Canadian 
shipyard.s turned out vessels and factories were 
converted into munition plants. The problem of 
the repatriated soldier was met with foresight. 
In 1916 provision was made for the vocational 
training of disabled soldiers; in 1918 a depart- 
ment was created for the oare of veterans and 
their* restoration to pecfece-time activities. Per- 


haps the most important single measure was the 
Soldier Settlement Act wdiose purpose was to 
settle the men on the land. Aside from the 160 
acres they were entitled to as civilians, men 
might make application for an additional home- 
stead. Funds were to be appropriated from 
which loans might be made for the purchase of 
the land, improvements, and live stock. 

Throughout the War, the Unionist party, with 
Sir Robert Borden as Premier, was in control 
of the Government. Sir Wilfred Laurier’s op- 
position was consistently stormy. His patriot- 
ism, of course, was not to be questioned, but 
the attitude of some of his party was more than 
lukewarm. Racial animosities revived and be- 
came especially heated when, with the general 
elections of 1917 in sight, Sir Robert Borden 
introduced a measure for compulsory military 
service. It was hotly opposed by the Liberals, 
and among the French Canadians feeling against 
it ran high. In Montreal, draft riots in July 
and a general strike called in August were illus- 
trations of the continued violent opposition. 
On October 12, Sir Robert Borden attemi)ted to 
strengthen his government by including five 
Liberals in his cabinet. A group of laws was 
also passed to “purify” the electorate. The 
elections of December 17 left the balance of 
power in the hands of the Liberal Unionists 
(i.e., supporters of Sir Robert Borden), as the 
Unionists had only won 108 seats out of 235. 
In Quebec, 62 out of 65 Parliamentary districts 
were won by anti-draft Liberals, and in January, 
1918, the (Quebec Parliament debated a secession 
resolution. Rioting and street fighting occurred 
in the spring. 

Labor also was pressing its demands. In the 
difficult transition period after the Armistice, 
these demands became especially insistent. Offi- 
cial gestures, like the appointment (on April 
9, 1919) of a Royal Commission to consider 
labor questions, were unavailing. In spite of 
the hostility of the Trades and Labor Congress 
the “one big union” movement took on impetus, 
particularly in the West, but also in Toronto. 
In June, 1919, radicalism reached its peak when 
a local labor dispute in Winnipeg brought on a 
general strike in which every labor union in the 
city participated. Supported by returned sol- 
diers, the workers took full control, governing 
the city through a local council. The affair 
blew over, fortunately without bloodshed, and 
the end of the year saw old conditions restored. 

New leaders, too, appeared after the War. 
Sir Wilfred Laurier died Feb. 17, 1919, and in 
August, Mr. William Mackenzie King was elected 
as the head of the Liberal Party. In July, 1920, 
Sir Robert Borden resigned and was succeeded 
by Mr. Arthur Meighen, who remained in power, 
however, only until December, 1921, when the 
elections brought the Cohservatives down in de^ 
feat. The contest, revolving about a high-tariff 
issue, was a heated one with five parties in the 
field. Women voted for the first time. The 
result was unexpectedly decisive. The Premier 
and ten members of the cabinet lost their seats, 
the Conservatives winning only 61 seats all^told. 
Ohe of the surprises was the strength of the 
Progressives, or Farmers’ Party, which won 65 
seats. The Liberals, with 117 seats, assumed 
the government and Mr. King became Premier. 

For the most part, the Liberals and the Pro- 
gressives worked in harmony. The latter were 
led first by T. A. Crerar and later by Robert 
Forke. The most important issues on which 
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there was a common sentiment were a low tariff 
with reciprocity between Canada and the United 
States, unified control of all government rail- 
ways under a single board of management, and 
encouragement of immigration for the benefit 
of the rural districts. These and occasional 
constitutional questions, such as the reform of 
the Senate, continued for many years to be the 
leading domestic issues in Canadian politics. 
Immigration particularly occupied the public 
mind and the 1923 session of Parliament was 
given over almost entirely to its consideration. 
The serious decline in immigration from the 
United States (only 22,000 Americans had en- 
tered in 1922-23, as compared with 139,000 in 
1913), and the none too rapid development of 
the Western provinces, compelled the Govern- 
ment to apply itself to the formulation of an 
elaborate programme. Plans were laid for large 
expenditures in propaganda and in establishing 
foreign agencies; for attracting immigrants 
from Great Britain and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries; and for the removal of restrictions on 
immigration from the late enemy countries. 

In 1924 an agreement was made with Great 
Britain providing for the settlement, over a 
three-year period, of 3000 British families in 
Canada, the British government to give £300 to 
each family for the purchase of farm equipment 
and Canada to place the immigrants on farms. 
But perhaps the greatest incentive to immigra- 
tion was the announcement, Dec. 15, 1925, of an 
agreement with the Imperial authorities by 
which transportation rates for immigrants were 
io be drastically reduced. A year later, these 
low rates were still further lowered for farmers, 
farm laborers, and domestics. The cost of 
making these cuts was shared between the Brit- 
ish and Canadian governments and the steam- 
ship companies. These various measures pres- 
ently showed results. Wliereas in 1924-25 total 
immigration had fallen to 111,362, including 
only 15,914 from the United States, and 63,178 
from the British Isles, in the fiscal year 1927- 
28, the total reached 151,597, including 25,007 
from the United States and 50,872 British. 
During the latter year, 39,887 Canadians living 
in the United States also were repatriated. 

^Tiile the immigration tide was at low ebb, 
the apparent inadequacy of the government's 
efforts to increase it, together with dissatisfac- 
tion over the failure to reduce tariff scliedules, 
caused the Progressives to hold aloof from the 
cabinet, which was composed entirely of Liber- 
als. Being in a paper minority, Mr. King’s 
government functioned jjrecariouslyj but the 
1924 session proved a quiet one and he main- 
tained his position. Perhaps the most important 
measure passed was that for the union of Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, and Congregationalists 
into the United Church of Canada. (See OAir- 
ADA, TirE TTNiTED cnuRcii OF). The union be- 
came effective in 1926. The principal opponents 
of the union were a group of Presbyterians, and 
they maintained a Presbyterian organization 
while the other two denominations were com- 
pletely absorbed. 

In the 1925 Parliament, the proposed granting 
of a government subsidy to a fleet of 10 vessels 
in order to combat the* alleged monopoly of the 
North Atlantic Steamship Conference brought 
a stirring debate. The proposal was finally re- 
ferred to a special committee of Parliament, 
whitfh held hearings, but it was abandoned in 
June- on the death of Sir William Peterson, with 


whom the contract was to be made. Among 
other controversial issues were the proposed 
amalgamation of the Canadian Pacific and the 
government-owned Canadian National Railway 
systems, and the exportation of hydroelectric 
power. \Miile the Government’s position was 
not threatened more than usual by any of these 
measures, theie were indications that its farmer 
support was disintegrating, and in the summer 
it became evident that a general election was 
not far off. 

In September, the date of polling was an- 
nounced as October 29. In the campaign, Mr. 
Meighen made tariff protection the leading is- 
sue, but many other questions were involved and 
the political situation was complex. The actual 
voting did not clear it up. The Conservatives 
obtained 116 seats; the Liberals, 101; the Pro- 
gressives, 25 ; Labor, 2 ; and Independent, 1. The 
Prime Minister and several of his cabinet mem- 
bers were defeated. The ensuing situation was 
anomalous and unprecedented in Canadian poli- 
tics. After consulting with the governor gen- 
eral, Mr. King decided to retain oflice until 
Parliament should meet and then to leave the 
question of a government to that body. When 
Parliament met in January, 1926, the Progres- 
sives, holding the balance of power, were divided, 
but enough of them rallied to the support of 
the Liberals to enable the latter to keep control 
by an always questionable margin. Mr. King 
was returned at a by-election in February. On 
this uncertain basis, Parliament carried on until 
summer. It took up various foreign problems, 
including the diversion of Great Lakes water 
by Chicago, and passed a budget which provided 
for a numW of tariff and tax reductions. To- 
ward the close of June, however, the debate on 
a committee report on customs irregularities 
brought about what was considered a vote of 
censure and, on June 28, Mr. King resigned, ad- 
vising the dissolution of Parliament; but the 
governor general, instead of following this ad- 
vice, asked Mr. Meighen to form a ministry. 
In the face of strenuous protests that such 
action was unconstitutional, the new Govern- 
ment attempted to function, and was at fi.rst sus- 
tained by a close vote; but on July 2, it was 
defeated, and the governor general dissolved 
Parliament. 

In the campaign that followed, the customs 
scandals and the constitutional questions played 
a large part. The result of the election 
held on September 14 was a clear victory for 
the Liberals, who obtained 119 seats, as against 
91 for the Conservatives and small blocks of 
seats for other parties sympathetic with the 
Liberals. The new Government was thus well 
fortified and offered a welcome political stablity 
to the country following many yeps of uncer- 
tain control. Among the constitutional changes 
debated intermittently over several years, the 
most insistent was senate reform. Critics- of 
the Senate urged that its power over legislation 
should be curbed, or that its members be selected 
by the electorate instead of being appointed for 
life by the governor general, or that it should 
be abolished altogether. Following the Senate’s 
action amending a number of bills in 1924, the 
Prime Minister promised a thorough study of 
the question of limiting . its powers. In cam- 
paign speeches, he suggested that the veto power 
should be inoperative on bills which had twice 
passed the House of Commons. In March, 1925, 
the House practically din;cted the Government 
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to submit the subjects to a Piovineial Confer- 
ence, but such conference was not held until 
Nov. 3, 1927. On that date, the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference began a week’s sessions, 
attended by the Prime Minister and several of 
the members of his cabinet, and by the Provin- 
cial Premiers. It unanimously opposed the abo- 
lition of the Senate and sentiment was also 
strongly against making the body elective. 
Only a small body of opinion favored changes 
which would make the Senate more responsive 
to the electorate. 

The conference also fully discussed proposed 
changes in the method of amending the British 
North America Act of 1867, which is Canada’s 
constitution, in order to conform to the coun- 
try’s increasingly independent status. In 1928 
the Supreme Court handed down a decision that 
women were not constitutionally eligible to 
membership in the Senate. In the summer of 
1927, the whole nation participated with enthu- 
siasm in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee 
of Confederation, marking the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the coming together of the Provinces 
to form the confederation. The Prince of Wales, 
Prince George, and Premier Baldwin of Great 
Britain visited the country and, among other 
exercises, attended the opening of the Peace 
Bridge between Buffalo, N. Y., and Erie, Out. 
on August 7. ' Vice President Dawes, Secretary 
of State Kellogg, Governor Smith of New York, 
and Premier Eng likewise participated in the 
ceremonies. 

Among the matters of internal administration 
engaging public attention after the War, pro- 
hibition measures were conspicuous. In con- 
trast to the United States, Canada left the whole 
subject of liquor-tralBc regulation to the separate 
provinces. Of the nine provinces, Quebec re- 
mained consistently wet. Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island adopted and retained prohibition, 
and New Brunswick adopted it before the War 
and abandoned it in favor of government control 
in 1927. The other five provinces passed pro- 
hibition laws during the War, Alberta, British 
Cohunhia, Manitoba, and Ontario in 1916 and 
Saskatchewan in 1917. Following the War, all 
five at one time or another gave up prohibition 
and replaced it with a government-control sys- 
tem. British Columbia declared for such a sys- 
tem in 1920, Alberta in 1922, Manitoba in 1923, 
Saskatchewan in 1924, and Ontario in 1927. 
The plan adopted by Ontario attracted much 
attention in the United States, and may be con- 
sidered fairly typical of the others. It set up 
a Liquor Control Board whose function it was 
to administer the Control Act, establishing gov- 
ernment liquor stores, supervising their opera- 
tion, and prosecuting violators of the liquor 
law. It had a complete monopoly of the buying 
and selling of liquor. Liquors could be sold 
only to holders of permits, yearly if residents, 
and monthly if transients, for which a $2 fee 
was charged. The sealed package containing 
liquor could not he opened on . the premises of 
the government store and no liquor could be 
consumed there. 

In the field of international and inter-imperial 
relitiions, the development of greatest moment 
in the post-war period was the assumption by 
Canada of the status of a free nation^ among the 
■commonwealths' within the British )Binpire. 

It is doubtful whether the War brought Can- 
ada and the Empire closer, .together. While 
Sir Bdrden sat at the Imperial War Cab- 


inet and Canadian representatives signed the 
peace treaties and received seats in the League 
of Nations Assembly, the independent temper 
was revealed in the demands made in 1920 for 
the right to amend the Canadian Constitution 
without application to the British Pari lament 
as well as for the appointment of a Canadian 
Minister to the United States with independent 
status. In 1924, when a resolution was offered 
in the Canadian Parliament affirming this right 
to amend the constitution, it was withdrawn 
when all parties agreed that Canada’s position 
of equality in the Empire was so well established 
that no such declaration was necessary. An in- 
teref^ting sidelight on the earnestness with 
which Canadians were increasingly pressing 
the point was shown in the negotiations of 
1923 with the United States over the signing 
of a convention for the preservation of the 
halibut fisheries in the northern Pacific. The 
United States, in reply to the query raised by 
Canada, expressed itself as willing to conclude 
such a convention “between the United States 
and Great Britain.” To the surprise of the 
Americans, the Canadian government replied 
with some tartness that it desired the words 
“Dominion of Canada” substituted for “Great 
Britain” (January 16). This action precipi- 
tated a lively discussion in Canada, where, in 
many quarters, it was regarded as an abortive 
attempt on the part of the ministry to arrogate 
the treaty-making power. Upon the insistence 
of the United States Senate, whose purpose it 
was to include within the meaning of the treaty 
all British nationals, the Canadian commissioner 
signed the convention late in 1923 “as the duly 
accredited representative of the King.” Other 
striking expressions of the Canadian spirit of 
independence were the declaration, by a member 
of the Canadian cabinet in March, 1924, that 
decisions of the Imperial Conference were not 
to be considered binding' unless approved by the 
Canadian Parliament, and the refusal of Mac- 
kenzie King to recommend to the Parliament, 
in June, 1924, the ratification of the Lausanne 
Treaty. This last, of course, was merely a ges- 
ture, for the signing of the treaty by the Brit- 
ish government was binding on Canada as well; 
but Canada declared it would in no way be 
hound by obligations under the treaty beyond 
that which the Canadian Parliament would re- 
cognize as arising out of the situation. Another 
indication of the new sentiment was the request 
made in 1921 by the Canadian Parliament, as 
the result of a universal demand, that the Crown 
desist from conferring hereditary titles on Ca- 
nadian citizens. , In the same year, too, the Con- 
servative Premier, Mr. Meighen, indicated how 
much closer the ties were between Canada and 
tbe United States than between Canada and the 
Empire, .by opposing the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese Trqaty. In 1926 Fremier Mackenzie 
King attended the Imperial Conference in Lon- 
don. Its proceedings were closely followed in 
the Canadian press. The general result of the 
conference, so far as Canada was concerned, 
was held to be a reaffirmation of Canada’s as- 
sumed status of eqjuality with Great Britain, 
although the Premier on his return declared 
that no attempt had been made to lay down a 
constitution for the empire. The report of the 
conference started a debate in Pfirliament in the 
course of which a resolution, asserting that dec- 
larations and recommendations of . the confer- 
ence shciuM .not bind Parliaiaiient without its 
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special approval, was voted down at the behest 
of the Government. Canadian nationality was 
further emphasized by the appointment in 1926 
of Vincent Massey as Canadian Minister to 
Washington and by the arrival in June, 1927, 
of William Phillips as first United States Min- 
ister to Canada; by the election of Canada in 
1927 as a non-permanent member of the League 
of Nations Council, Senator Raoul Dandurand 
acting as Canada’s representative; and by the 
appointment of Sir William Henry Clarke as 
High Commissioner for Great Britain to Canada 
to represent that country, the governor general 
being considered a representative of the Crown. 
In September, 1928, Canada also opened a lega- 
tion at Paris and announced that steps were 
being taken to open one at Tokyo. Prance and 
Japan in 1928 had opened legations at Ottawa. 
Other international events of note included the 
movement to open a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
Canal, proposed in the United States; the sign- 
ing of agreements with the United States in 
1925 for a closer restriction of the trade in 
narcotics and for extending the list of extradi- 
table crimes; an extended investigation and re- 
port of a Commission on Customs and Excise on 
the question of smuggling between the United 
States and Canada, particularly of liquor; and 
the signing of a number of tariff and trade 
agreements (with Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Australia, and Finland in 1924 and 1925 and 
with Cuba in 1927). 

By 1929 Canada had practically recovered 
from the economic losses of the War and was 
riding on a high tide of prosperity. The budget 
introduced by Mr. King on Mar. 1, 1929, pro- 
vided for further reductions of taxes and main- 
tenance of the existing tariff schedules except 
for a few reductions. For the fiscal year 1928- 
29, the debt reduction was announced as $09,- 
782,000. 

Canadian governors general during the period 
were the Duke of Connaught (1911-16), the 
Duke of Devonshire (1016-21), Lord Byng of 
Vimy (1921-26), Viscount "Willingdon (1926- 
). See s^arate articles on the provinces; 
also Baffin Land; Exploeation; PotAR Re- 
search; Navies of the Worid. 

CANADA, The United CiiURcn of. A dn- 
nominalion formed by the union of the Congre- 
gational Churches, the Methodist Church, and 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada on June 10, 
1925, after negotiations extending over twenty 
years. The Methodist Churches of Newfound- 
land and Bermuda also were included in the 
Union. The United Church of Canada has ef- 
fected a consolidation of many rural congrega- 
tions; the 410 self-supporting charges entering 
the union in 1925 were reduced to approximate- 
ly oiie-half that number by 1928. On the other 
hand, 375 fields which received aid from the 
various home missions in 1925 had become self- 
supporting by 1928, under tbe direction of the 
United Church of Canada. The Board of Home 
Missions also opened 285 new fields, each of 
which included three or four places previously 
untouched by any denomination, thus providing 
the solitary church for nearly 1000 communities. 
Altogether in 1928, there were 1571 home-mis- 
sion fields, comprising 4308 preaching places. 
At the third General Council, at Winnipeg, 
Man., in September, 1928, plans were made for 
an evangelical movement before the nineteenth 
centenary of Pentecost in 1930. The position 
of the denomination was indicated by the sta- 
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tistics for the year ending Dec. 31, 1927: 11 
Conferences; 115 Presbyteries; 637, 7o0 com- 
municants; an increase of 37,228 since Mar. 31, 
1926; 395,724 families under pastoral care; and 
with the addition of about 300 new Sunday 
schools during 1927, there were 619,570 pupils 
at the end of the year. 

CANALS. >Vhile the great ship canals in 
all parts of the world, Suez, Panama, Welland, 
and the Sault Ste. Marie, continued to show 
their great economic value, the inland canal 
problem appears to have reached a totally differ- 
ent status in America and abroad. Apparently, 
differences in economic conditions and demands 
have made the inland canal in most cases a thing 
of the past in America, whereas differences in 
the same factors make it an important means 
of transportation on the European Continent. 
See Panama Canal; Suez Canal. 

The outstanding canal construction in the 
United States in recent years undoubtedly has 
been the New York State Barge Canal completed 
in 1917 at a cost of about 175 million dollars. 
It furnishes a striking example of the economics 
of American inland canal transportation. For 
this great work, an excellent piece of design 
from the technical standpoint, is probably the 
greatest economic failure in the history of the 
world. Built on what has proved to be an 
absolutely fallacious and incorrect analysis of 
the engineering economics involved, if indeed 
any analysis worthy of the name was made, it 
costs the people of New York $7,000,000 a year 
in interest and maintenance chafes and carries 
less than 10 per cent of the tramc for which it 
was designed. 

In spite of the inherent defects of the inland 
canal as a means of transportation in America, 
the slowness of canal traffic, the fact that in 
northern latitudes canals are frozen over for 
a considerable period each year, and that, al- 
though the cost per ton-mile of transport may 
be low, the cost of handling freight by canal 
must include the cost of loading and unloading, 
of transporting from source to terminal and ter- 
minal to destination, much of which is elimin- 
ated by the modern railroad with its rapid move- 
ment of freight from door to door by means of 
industrial tracks and sidings — in spite of all 
tliese items, there was neither enough local 
freight to justify the construction of this canal 
nor hope of securing enough through freight to 
make it worth while. It was expected that the 
people of New York State by popular vote had 
solved the problem of the economic raison 
for this great work, when, like Kipling’s village 
which voted the world was flat, they voted to 
build the Canal. Attempts have been made to 
get the Federal goveininent to take over the 
Barge Canal and make it into a Great Lakes- 
Atlantic waterway, but it still remains a liabil- 
ity on New York State. 

As a matter of fact, fully three-quarters of 
tbe canals built in tbe United States have been 
abandoned for reasons similar to those stated 
above, whereas European conditions still en- 
courage the maintenance and construction of 
canal works. It is believed that the funda- 
mental difference is due not only to the willing- 
ness of business in Europe to use slower means 
of transportation than the railroad, but also to 
tbe fact that labor is cheap and therefore han- 
dling, that is, loading and unloading or trans- 
ferring, is inexpensive, and thus the unquestion- 
ably lower cost of water transportation is not 
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wiped out by the cost of getting freight to or 
from the canal system. 

At the present time, there seems to be little 
hope of a general inland canal revival in Amer- 
ica, at least one based on sound economic 
grounds, although millions have been spent on 
inland waterways and enthusiastic supporters 
of the canal idea continue to agitate for further 
expenditures. In certain cases, American canal 
constructions, although not encouraged by any 
immediate hopes of great traffic, are going for- 
ward. Principal of these are the Illinois & 
Ohio Waterways and the Inland Waterways 
system of the Atlantic coast. The outstanding 
work on the American continent at the present 
time is undoubtedly the Welland Canal in Can- 
ada, the completion of which is awaited with 
great interest. 

Cape Cod Canal. The Cape Cod Canal 
which had been under construction for a num- 
ber of years was formally opened on Aug. 1, 
1914, and established direct connection between 
Buzzard’s Bay on the south and Cape Cod Bay 
on the north. It shortened the distance between 
Vineyard Sound and Boston by about 70 miles, 
and eliminated considerable danger due to hid- 
den reefs and banks along the coast of the Cape, 
not to mention fogs which are often prevalent 
in this region. The canal is a sea-level canal 
without locks and practically a straight line with 
a single curve. It is lighted hy electricity at 
night and is crossed hy railway and highway 
bridges which give a width of 160 feet in the 
clear between the piers. For the greater part 
of its length, the canal has a bottom width of 
100 feet and a depth of 25 feet at mean low 
water. At three points, the bottom width is 
increased to 250 feet, so as to make passing 
points for vessels, while in the approach chan-, 
nels, a width of 250 to 350 feet is maintained 
to deep water at both ends of the canal. 

A massive breakwater, 3000 feet in length to 
the shore line, protects the entrance to the canal 
from being filled in hy the action of the waves 
in addition to forming a shallow harbor for 
shipping. The excavation of the canal for the 
most part was done by hydraulic dredges. By 
1915 the canal was made passable for large 
steamers and deep-draft barges. After the 
World War, it was proposed that , the United 
States government should acquire the Ca^ Cod 
Canal, and in 1921 Secretaries Weeks, Benhy, 
and Hoover naade an investigation and recom- 
mended that the Federal government should 
acquire the control of the canal at a price of 
$1 1 ,500,000 for which sum the Boston, Gape Cod 
& New York Canal Co. was willing to sell. The 
deal was authorized in 1927, hut was not finally 
closed until 1928 when the canal was taken over 
by the Government and will be operated as a 
toll-free national waterway. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. This 
canal, about 15 miles in length, extending from 
Delaware City, on the Delawa e Biver, to Chesd- 
eake City, Maryland, on a stream flowing into 
hesapeake Bay, was formally taken over by the 
Government, the event being officially celebrated 
at Delaware City on Oct. 11, 1919. This canal 
was chartered in 1799, but was acquired by the 
National government under an appropriation of 
$2,514,290 by Congress, with an additional item 
of $500,000 for deepening and widening. The 
improvement involved making this waterway a 
sea-level canal which would require an increased 
excavation of 10 feet for a considerable distance 


at the summit level. This did away with the 
three locks, constructed in 1850 with a width of 
24 feet and a length of 220 feet, which had served 
to restrict navigation. The summit level of 
these locks was 15 feet above mean low tide, 
while the mean ranges of tide at Delaware City 
and Chesapeake City were respectively 6 feet and 
2 feet. The project adopted for the improve- 
ment provided for a lockless tide-level canal 12 
feet deep and 90 feet wide on the bottom, esti- 
mated to cost $12,000,000. This canal when 
enlarged w'ill form part of an inland water- 
way from Philadelphia to Norfolk and thus part 
of the plan, being gradually constructed, for an 
inland waterway along the northern Atlantic 
coast. Proponents of this scheme argue for it 
on the ground of use hy small shipping and for 
national defense. 

Ohio Biver Canalization. The improve- 
ment of the Ohio River for navigation with the 
plan of providing a minimum depth of 9 feet 
for its entire length of 968 miles is being con- 
tinued by the Corps of Engineers of tbe United 
States Army, Two fixed and 48 movable dams 
with navigation locks generally 110 x 600 feet in 
size at each dam, are involved. The total cost 
of the work is estimated at $105,000,000 and it 
is of great technical interest because of the vari- 
ous types of movable dams involved. These in- 
clude Chanoine wickets and other devices not 
common in American practice. 

Xiake Washington Ship Canal. A water- 
way which couples Lake Washington with Se- 
attle on Puget Sound, on the North Pacific 
coast, was opened in 1917. Formed in large 
part by dredged channel, this canal, a total of 
some 8 miles in length, permits ships in the 
Alaska and coast trade to be raised some 25 feet 
for storage to a fresb-water harbor of 250,000 
acres free from troublesome marine borers and 
rapid salt-water deterioration. The depth of 
the canal is 28 feet and special precautions have 
to be observed to prevent the salt water from 
“climbing'' through the locks to the lake. See 
also Sault Ste Mabie, Canals at. 

Welland Canal. Probably tbe most impor- 
tant canal work in tbe new world now in prog- 
ress and nearing completion, is the Welland 
Ship Canal which will join lakes Erie and On- 
tario. Although this work was started in 1913, 
construction was held up due to the .Great War, 
but was resumed later and the contract for the 
last section was let in 1925. It is expected that 
the work will be completed in 1930, Seven locks, 
among the largest in the world, will replace the 
numerous small locks of the present canal. An 
unfortunate accident in August, 1928, wrecked 
one of the huge canal gates — a mitring leaf 
S2^4s feet high was overturned by a falling crane 
— but the Canadian government is carrying the 
work forward as rai)idly as possible. In 1929 
the lock at the Port Colbourne end of the canal, 
1380 feet long and with a depth of 30 feet of 
water was opened for operation in connection 
with tlie old canal. 

The Welland Canal will permit lake shipping 
to reach ports on Lake Ontario and will doubt- 
less have an important effect on traffic routes 
between the Great Lakes and tie Atlantic sea- 
board. There are, of course, two possibilities. 
Either the St, Lawrence of the Great Lakes- 
Hudson ship canal may be built or ports may be 
established on Lake Ontario, superseding to a 
considerable extent the Lake Erie ports, for 
transshipment from lake steamers to railroads. 
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The St. Lawrence project is still tied up in inter- 
national difficulties and the Great Lakes-Hudson 
Canal, because of physical and operating diffi- 
culties, as well as the New York Barge Canal 
failure, also seems rather remote. The Cana- 
dian government has, therefore, already selected 
Prescott, Ontario, a town well along the St. 
Lawrence below the eastern end of Lake Ontario, 
as a site for a new port. On the United States 
side, no official action is, of course, possible, but 
Oswego w'ould naturally hope to profit by such 
extension of the Great Lakes steamship lines 
into Lake Ontario as may occur. 

Chicago Di'aiuage and Illinois Canals. 
Although the Chicago Drainage Canal was built 
primarily to enable Chicago to dischaige her 
drainage into the upper Mississippi Valley in- 
stead of Lake Michigan, her source of water 
supply, it will become in the near future a con- 
necting link in a waterway from the Great Lakes 
to the Mississippi. This will be made possible 
through the construction of a connecting Illinois 
waterway, 63 miles long from the Drainage Canal 
at Lockport to the Illinois River at Starved 
Rock. It is expected that the work will be com- 
pleted by 1930. The Canal will be 200 feet wide 
with a 0-ft. depth of water and will require five 
locks 110 X GOO feet. Provision also has been 
made by Congress for a O-ft. depth in the Illinois 
River from Starved Rock to the Mississippi. In 
the meantime, the whole Cliicago drainage and 
water-supply problem is still under- discussion. 
Thirteen states have been acting together in an 
attempt to secure a ruling from the United 
States Supreme Court which will prevent the 
diversion of water at Chicago for sewerage pur- 
poses. See Water Supply. 

The Murray River Works, Australia. 
Rapid progress is being made on these, great 
navigation and irrigation works in the south- 
east corner of Australia. The Murray River, 
with its principal branch, the Darling, empties 
into the sea near Adelaide in South Australia, 
and this state has long been interested in im- 
proving it for navigation. On the other hand, 
New South Wales and Victoria, in whose terri- 
tory it rises, were interested primarily in irri- 
gation development. South Australia began 
works in 1911, after inefTective attempts to se- 
cure cooperation with her sister states. The 
Act of 1915, however, brought about an effective 
scheme for' concerted action between the Com- 
monwealth of Australia and the three states 
and work has since gone forward on a project 
which has been changed more or less from time 
to time but which involves an expenditure of 
so'me 35 or 40 million dollars. The most impor- 
tant works are the two dams forming storage 
reservoirs at Lake Victoria on the lower, and at 
Mitta Mitta on the upper, .Murray, a stream 
which is in some years navigable at all times 
for as much as 1100 miles from its mouth, while 
in other years it dries up in part and may be 
navigable for only one month. The work will be 
completed in the near future, 

German Internal Waterways. In Conti- 
nental Kurope, the various systems of canals 
which had been rather highly developed found 
advantageous use during the World War. A 
notable instance was the River Main which was 
rendered navigable for vessels up to 1200 tons, 
and was employed as an internal route for gen- 
eral commerce and, war supplies, particularly 
timber. The canalization of this river involved 
the construction of dams provided with ship 


sluices, so that it was possible to navigate with 
larger vessels than previously. A notable dam 
of this type was built at Mainkiir; it in- 
cluded a roller weir, a power plant, and a raft 
chute 300 meters long and 12 meters wide, to- 
gether with two side openings, each 30.C meters 
wide, and a ship passage 40 meters wide. 

The power plants at this dam were put in 
operation in 1921, but the sluices were completed 
and ready for use in 1917. The canalization 
of the Main was to extend from Frankfort to 
Werenfeld, and it was proposed to add open 
canal construction between Werenfeld and 
Schw'einfurt, while from Schweinfurt to Bam- 
berg, it would be impossible to canalize the river. 

There also was set on foot an important water- 
way involving the canalization of the Neckar 
through Baden and Wiirttemberg from Mann- 
heim to Plopliingen, using the river bed for large- 
vessel traffic. The plan involved also special 
canalization from Plochingen to Ulm and from 
Ulm to Ravensburg and Frieclrickshafen in order 
to supply the states of Baden and Wiirttemberg 
with coal and other facilities. Such a canal 
system naturally involved a large number of 
locks, some of them of considerable height, and 
the development of river basins. 

As a result of this (level oi)ment, the Neckar 
would be made a navigable waterway for, all 
seasons of the year, for barges of 1200 tons, 
completely loaded, and the traffic which before 
the War amounted to 400,000 tons per year 
would naturally reach much larger figures with 
the improved waterway, being estimated by some 
at as much as, or in excess of, 5,000,000 tons. 
The various power plants situated on the banks 
of the river between Mannheim and Plochingen 
before the War represented an output of 15,000 
horse power, but with the completion of the 
works undertaken would develop some 63,000 
horse power. 

Tile beginning of these German canal works 
was made during the War, but at the close of 
hostilities comparatively little was done for a 
while except to afford labor to the unemployed. 
Work was begun again on a large scale during 
the autumn of 1921 and the construction of the 
bridges and dams also was started, but in 1923 
the increase of costs led to the slowing down of 
the project. 

At the present time, throe other important 
works are under way. The Rhine-Danube Oanal 
is practically finished and in large part open to 
traffic. It is expected that the so-called Mid- 
land Canal, joining the Rlienanian- Westphalian 
industrial (iistrict with central Germany, will be 
completely in service by 1930. The Hanskanal, 
from the Ruhr to Hamburg, also is under con- 
struction but will not be finished for some eight 
years. 

Marseilles-Rhone Can^. A notable Eu- 
ropean canal project executed during the period 
of the. World War was the Marseilles-Rhone 
Canal involving an artificial waterway 51 miles 
in length and extending from the Rhone River 
at, Arles -to , the Bay of Marseilles. This canal 
was also notable in that it included a tunnel 
four and a half miles in length which pierces 
the mountain, ridge north of the city and affords 
direct access to the. harbor. A typical, section 
of this tunnel is a. square, invert 59 feet wide 
and 15* feet deep with an approximately semi- 
circular arch, of '41 feet radius, affording an 
excavated section 79 feet wide and 50 feet high. 
(See .Tunnels.)’,, In addition; to, the tunnel. 
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there i^ras involved a breakwater construction 
between Marseilles and Port de Bone, and in 
the 6tang de Berre. At Arles, where the canal 
had access to the Phone, a system of locks was 
built. 

CANBEBBA. The capitol of Australia 
dedicated May 9, 1927. See Australia. 

CANBY, Henry Seidel (1878- ). An 

American professor and editor (see VoL. TV). 
In 1916, he became advisor in literary composi- 
tion with professorial rank at Yale University. 
He resigned as assistant editor of the Yale Re- 
view in 1020, becoming editor of the Literary 
Review of the New York Evening Post, 1920-24, 
and of the Saturday Review of Literature after 
1924. In 1918 he was on liaison work in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and France for the British Minis- 
try of Information. His works include: College 
Sons and College Fathers ( 1915) ; Facts^ Thought 
and Imagination (in collaboration, 1917); Good 
English (in collaboratiou, 1018); Education by 
Violence (1919); Our House (1919); Everyday 
Americans (1920) ; Saturday Papers: Essays on 
Literature from the Literary Review (1921); 
and Definitions: Essays in Contemporary Criti- 
cism (1922) ; Definitions, second series (1024); 
Better Writing (1926). He is eoeditor of: 
Selections from Jol\n Masefield (1917), ITor 
Aims and Peace Ideals (1019), Anthony and 
Cleopatra (1921), and editor of Stevenson^s 
Master of Ballantrae (1022). 

CANOEB. Despite all organized effort to 
warn the public of the urgent need of early 
recognition and treatment of cancer, the mor- 
tality from the disease since 1914-28 has been 
apparently on the increase. The expression “ap- 
parently” is used because of the ease with which 
statistics can he assailed. There is some evidence 
to show that cancer was not increasing, although 
none which shows any diminution. Granted that 
the death rate is a constant, improvements in 
diagnosis and increasing average duration of life, 
which result from modern sanitation, would still 
convey the illusion of an annual increase. If 
every death were followed by a skilled autopsy, 
the number of cancer deaths could be made to 
show an increase which would not be due to 
spread of the disease. The campaign of educa- 
tion ' conducted by the Association for Cancer 
Control cannot prevail against the innate fear 
of an examination, the fear of an unfavorable 
diagnosis, and the fear of operation. 

An increasing number of surgeons show pes- 
simism, as in the statement by one that early 
operations can cure cancer although the diag- 
nosis must l)e made at a stage in which success- 
ful diagnosis is seldom practicable. The favor- 
able ])ercentage8 obtained by surgeons of unusual 
attainments and experience operating under ideal 
conditions appear to show that early interven- 
tion can conquer the jdiwaso; but the average 
patient will be operated on by the local surgeon 
and under less favorable conditions. 

What has been said of the* knife applies with 
the same force to radium and X-ray^ therapy. 
Under ithe most favorable atispices, individual 
operators obtain excellent results, but this does 
not benefit the average cancer victim. The 
alleged ' discovery of the causation of cancer , by 
Gye and Barnard, although ^ vouched for by 
high authority, has borne no fruit. More 
promising is the Blair Bell lead treatment:as an 
accessory to X-ray therapy, for this not onlv has 
a' solid 'theoretical foundation but it scCms in 
trained hands to give dependable results. But 


not only is it so hazardous that it can he 
carried out only in hospitals under skilled super- 
vision; its results in the hands of some who 
have tested it have been very disappointing. 
For some years, evidence has been accumulating 
that cancer is a disease caused or favored by a 
high alkaline index of the blood and tissues. 
Dr. E. McDonald of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Cancer Institute recently told the 
American Cliemical Society Institute that alka- 
linity is the decisive factor in cancer genesis. 
This should give leads for a rational treatment, 
but thus far no plan has been developed. 

The enormous economic wastage of cancer 
has been recently computed by actuaries as 
eight hundred million dollars annually for the 
United States alone. This loss, if it involved 
property and not life, would call forth vast 
engineering efforts which are not even fore- 
shadowed today. 

CANDLE POWEB. See Electric Liohting. 

CANFIELD, Dorothy. See Fisher, Doro- 
thy Canfield. 

CANNAN, Edwin (1861- ). An Eng- 

lish economist (see VoL. IV). He became pro- 
fessor emeritus of political economy in the 
University of London in 1926. His later works 
include Money (1918, 5th ed., 1926) ; Goal Na- 
tionalization (1919) ; The Paper Pound of J797- 
1821 (1920); and An Economises Protest 

(1927). 

CAN'NAN, Gilbert (1884- ). An Eng- 

lish novelist and dramatist. He was educated 
at Cambridge and was a dramatic critic on The 
Star in 1909-10. Among his books are The 
Anatomy of Society (1910) ; Time and Eternity 
(1920); Pigs and Peacocks (1021); Old Elaid^s 
Love (1922) ; Letters from a Distance (1923) ; 
The Home of Prophecy (1924); and the play. 
The Release of the Soul (1920). 

CANNING. See Botulism. 

CANNON. See Artillery; Ordnance. 

CANNON, James, Jr. (1864- ). A 

bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
born at Salisbury, Md., and educated at Ban- 
dolph-Macon College, Princeton University, and 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Having been 
ordained to the ministry in 1888, he was named 
to different pastorates in Virginia. From 1894 
to 1911, he was principal of the Blackstone Fe- 
male Institute, and from 1914 to 1918, principal 
of the Blackstone College for Girls. In 1918, 
he became a bishop. In 1020-24 he headed a, 
commission of the Federal Council of Churches* 
on Belation with the Religious Bodies of Europe. 
He was chairman of the national legislative 
committee of the Anti-Saloon League and of 
the Board of Temperance and Social Service, 
M. E. Church, South, after 1914. Since 10l9 
he has been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, of the World League against Alcoholism. 
In the presidential campaign of 19249 he took 
an active part In behalf of prohibition and in 
1928 was a leader of the Southern Pemocrata 
who voted the Republican ticket because of the 
anti-prohibition stand taken by Alfred E. Smith, 
the Democratic presidential candidate. 

CANNON, Joseph Gurney (1836-1926). 
An American lawyer and Congressman (see Vol. 
IV), He retired from. Congress on Man 4, ;1923, 
after serving for 46 years, during which: he was 
four times Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. • In 1927 appeared Joe Cannon: the 
Story of a Rioneer. American as, Told [to L. White 
Bashey, * **\ •,< 
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CAN^OIT, Walter Bradford (1871- ). 

An American pliysioloist, born at Prairie du 
Chien, Wia., and educated at Harvard (A.B., 
18f)6; M,D., 1900). In 1900 he was made George 
Iligginson professor of physiology at Harvard. 
His works include Laboratory Course in Physic 
ology (1911) ; Bodily Changes in Pain^ Hunger , 
Fear, etc.; and Traumatic Shock 0^23). He 
was one of the editors of the periodical Psycho- 
biology (1919-20). He made many contribu- 
tions to physiological periodical literature, was 
Crooman lecturer before the Tloyal Society, Lon- 
don, 1918, and was president of the Medical 
Research Society of the American Red Cross in 
France, 1917-18. He received American and 
British decorations for his services in the World 
War. 

CA17TEBB17B7, Abchbisuop of. See Lanq, 
Cosmo Gordon. 

CAHTIGNY. See War in Europe. 

CAITTWELL, John Josepie (1874r- ). 

A Roman Catholic bishop, born in Limerick, 
Ireland, and educated at the colleges of the 
Sacred Heart and Saint Patrick, Ireland. He 
was ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in 1899, and from that date until 1904 was 
curate in Berkeley, Calif. For the following 10 
years, he was secretary to the Archbishop of San 
Francisco, and from 1014 to 1917, vicar general 
of the same diocese. He was made Bishop of 
Monterey and Los Angeles in 1917. 

CAPE COD CANAL. See Canals. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, Province op the. 
See South Africa, Union of. 

CAPEK, Josef, See Caper, Karel. 

CAPEK, kiVpSk', Karel (1890- ). A 

Czech journalist and playwright who was horn 
at Male Svatonovicc and educated at the uni- 
versities of Prague, Berlin, and Paris. While 
still a student, he and his brother Joseph 
(1888- ), an artist as well as a writer, 

collaborated on short stories collected as Oiant*s 
Carden and Radiant Depths. Karel was art di- 
rector of the national theatre in Prague, but soon 
established his own theatre, the Vinohradsky, 
where he produced the dramas of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Moli^re, Ibsen, Strindberg, Goethe, 
Hauptmann; and Czech authors, and gave 
Shelley’s Cenci its world premibre. He also 
wrote plays which included The Robber (1918) ; 
R,U.R.t a satiric melodrama (1020), and The 
World We Live In (1921), written with his 
brother Joseph, an arraignment of human life, 
known as the “insect play,” because its char- 
acters were insects; Macropnlos Affair (1022); 
The Creators, with his brother Joseph (1926); 
and The Maoropulos Secret (1927). R.V.R. and 
The World We Live In were successfully pre- 
sented in New York in 1022-23, and The Macro- 
pul os Secret in 1027. He also wrote Crossways, 
short stories; Pragmatism; Criticism of Words; 
Painful Stories; Manufacturing of the Absolute, 
a novel (1922); Italian Letters; Krakatit, b, 
novel; now a Theatre-Play is Made, with his 
brother (1025) ; English Letters (1925); About 
the Nearest Things (102G); The Absolute at 
Large (1026); and How a Play is Produced 
(1028). 

CAPEN, Edward Warren (1870- ). An 

American sociologist (see VoL. IV). He was 
again Thompson Ijeeturcr on Missions at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary in 1014, 1917, 
and 1018- He identified himsplf with the Ken- 
nedy School of Missions as secretary, instructor 
in sociology, and associate professor (1914 to 


1917), becoming in 1917 full professor, and in 
1919, dean. He was appointed assistant record- 
ing secretary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions in 1915. In 
1919-20 he was chairman of the training school 
section of the Religious Education Association, 
and from 1920 to 1022, chairman of the Associa- 
tion of Institutions Engaged in Missionary 
Training. He edited Preparation for Mwsionary 
Work in Japan (1915), and Preparation for 
Presenting Christianity to the Hindus (1917). 
He wrote The History of Connecticut Institu- 
tions (1925). 

GAPERS, William Theodotus (1867- ). 

A Protestant Episcopal bishop, horn at Green- 
ville, S. C., and educated at South. Carolina 
College, Furman University, and the Theological 
Seminary^ of Virginia. He was rector in 
churches in N, Carolina and S. Carolina and in 
Mississippi from 1895 to 1005 and dean of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Lexington, Ky. (1906-12). 
From 1913 to 1016, he was bishop coadjutor in 
the diocese of West Texas. In 1916 he was 
made bishop of that diocese. 

CAPITAL SHIP. See Vessel, Naval. 

CAPORETTO. See War IN Europe, 

CAPPER, Arthur (1805- ). A United 

States Senator and publisher, who was born at 
Garnett, Kan., and graduated at tbe local high 
school. He began as a compositor on the Topeka 
Daily Capital and was successively reporter, city 
editor, and Washington correspondent of that 
newspaper, of which he has been publisher and 
proprietor since 1892. lie also published Cap- 
per*s Weekly, Farmers* Mail and Breeze, House- 
hold Magazine, Capper*s Farmer, Missouri Rural- 
ist, Ohio Farmer, Michigan Farmer, and Penn- 
sylvania Farmer. He served as president of the 
Board of Regents of the Kansas Agricultural 
College, was Governor of Kansas (1915-19), and 
was elected United States Senator for the terms 
1910-31. In the Senate, he gave particular at- 
tention to farm-relief legislation. 

CAPPON, James (1854- ). A professor 

emeritus of English, and dean of the Arts Facul- 
ty at Queen’s University, Canada (see Vol. IV). 
He is the author of various pamphlets, especially 
a series on the War: What the Present War 
Means, German Polities and British Politics, 
Democracy and Monarchy in the Modem Stale, 
The Scandinavian Nations and the Wor, Bour- 
geois and Bolshevist, and A School of Idealism. 

CAPPS, Charles R. (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican railway oflEicial, born in Norfolk, Va. lie 
was educated at Roanoke College and began his 
railway career with the Seaboard A Boanoke 
Railway. lie acted in important capacities with 
several railroads in the South, and in 1915 was 
appointed first vice piesident of the Seahoaid 
Air Line. He was president of the Marion 
Southern Railway and was director and vice 
president of many other roads in the South. 

CAPPS, Edward (1866- ). An Ameri- 
can philologist (see Vol. IV). He has been 
professor of Greek language and literature at 
the universities of Chicago and Princeton and 
lecturer at Johns Hopkins (1917). Se was 
American Red Cross CJommissioncr to Greece, 
1918-10, and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, 1920-21. 

CAPPS; Washington Lee (1864- ). An 

American naval officer (see Vol. IV). He was 
president of the Navy (lompensation Board and 
general manager of the Emergency Fleet Oorr 
poratioiL in 1017.' He was awarded the Navy 
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Distinguished Medal for his work during the 
World War. He hecanie president of the Naval 
War Claims Board in 1925. 

CAHAWAY, TnADDEC's H. (1871- ). A 

United States Senator, born in Stoddard County, 
Mo., who was graduated at Dixon College, Tenn. 
(1800). He was elected to Congress in 1913 
as a Democrat from the Pirst Arkansas District 
and continued there until 1921, when he was 
chosen U. S. Senator. He was reelected in 1926 
for the term expiring in 1933. In the pre-nomi- 
nation Presidential campaign of 1928, he opposed 
the candidacy of Alfred E. Smith, hut supported 
him for election as the Democratic nominee. 

CARBON, CARBON COMPOUNDS. See 
Chemistky. 

CARBON* BDACR. See Natural Oas. 

CARBURETOR. See Motor Vehiclbs. 

CARCHEMISBC. See ARCUiEOLOGT. 

CARGO, kar-ko, Francis (1886- ). A 

French author, born at Noumea, New Caledonia, 
whose real name was Carcopino. He was a 
poet, belonging to the Fantaisiste school, a 
novelist, a dramatist, and art critic for 
UEomme libre and Gil Bias. During the World 
War, he was an aviation pilot at £tampcs. His 
works were picturesque, painting Montmartre 
and being written in the argot of Paris. He has 
been called the ‘*romanrier drs apaches.^* Ills 
writings include: Instincts (1911); La hohime 
et mon occur, poems (1912); J^sus-la-catlle 
(1014); Les Innocents (1016); An coin des 
rues, tales, 1918, 1922) ; Les Malhevrs de 

Fernando, sequel to Jisusda-Caille (1918); 
L*iquipe (1019) ; La Poesie (1919) ; Petits airs, 
poems (1020); Francis Carco, raconf^ par lui- 
mime (1921); Mon homme, a play with Andrd 
Picard (1021); Uhomme iraqui, awarded the 
Grand Prix du Homan by the French Academy 
(1922, tr. 1924); Promenades pittoresques 4 
Montmartre (1922); Viroschka Vifranghre, 
sharply criticized by the French reviews, as the 
author seems out of his element (1923); Rien 
qii*une femme (1924) ; JjC roman de Frangois 
Tillon (1926); De Montmartre au quartier 
latin (1927), as The Last Bohemian (1028); 
Rue Pxgalle (1928), and La Idgende et la vie 
d^UtriUo (1928). 

CARCOPINO, F, See Cargo, Francis. 

.CARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (1870- ). 

An American jurist, Chief Judge of the New York 
Court of Appeals. Tie was born in New York 
City, graduated from Columbia College in 1880, 
and was admitted to the bar two years later. 
Becoming a justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York in 1914, he was designated to serve as a 
judge of the Court of Appeals and was elected 
for a full term on that bench in 1017. In 1926 
he became Chief Judge. He is the author of 
Jurisdiction of the New York Court of Appeals 
(1909), Growth of the Law (1024), Nature of 
the Judicial Process (102.'5), and Paradoxes of 
Legal Science (1928). He received the degree 
of doctor of laws from Columbia, Yale, New 
York University, University of Michigan, and 
Harvard. 

CARINTHXA. A province of the Bepublic 
of Austria, Its area in 1910 was 3987 square 
miles; in 1923, 3680 square miles. Its popula- 
tion in 1010 was 396,200; in 1923, 370,817. See 
Austrian Republic. 

CARIiETON COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution at Northfield, Minn., founded in 1866; 
maintaining relations of cooperation with the 
Congregational, Baptist^ .and' Protestant Epis- 


copal churches of the State, and with an en- 
rollment limited since 1920 to about 800 stu^ 
dents. Tlie faculty included 73 teachers in 1928, 
and about 25 administrative officers. The 
endowment funds in 1928 amounted to about $2,- 
500,000 and the plant was valued at approx- 
imately $3,590,000; the annual budget for educa- 
tional purposes for 1928-29 was estimated at 
$580,000, exclusive of expenses of dormitories, 
dining halls, and other service properties, 
amounting to about $450,000, bringing the total 
operating budget up to about $1,000,000. 
President, Donald John Cowling, Ph.D., LL.D. 

CARLSEN, Emil (1853- ). An Ameri- 

can landscape and marine painter (see VoL. IV). 
He received the Iniiess Gold Medal in 1907, 
the Gold Medal of Honor of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1015, the Jen- 
nie Seshan Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts (1016), the Saltus Gold 
Medal of the National Academy of Design 
(1916), the Carnegie Prize in 1919, and the Gold 
Medal of the Sesquicentennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1926. 

CARLSON, John Fabian (1876- ). An 

American landscape painter, born in Smaland, 
Sweden, who came to the United States in 1886. 
He studied art at the Art Students* League in 
New York and in Buffalo, and became bead in- 
structor of landscape painting at the Art Stu- 
dents* League School, Woodstock, N. Y. Carlson 
has been known particularly for his wonderfully 
toned and richly licautifiil winter themes. His 
canvases are distinguished by the quality of 
light which invariably envelops and irradiates 
the scene, integrating all its rich colors in one 
full-toned harmony. In 1911 ho was elected an 
Associate of the National Academy, and in 1923 
he received the Ranger Fund Purchase Prize of 
the National Academy. He is well represented 
in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, the mu- 
seums at Toledo, Ohio, Youngstown, Pa., and in 
other public collections. He founded a School 
of Landscape Painting at Woodstock in 1923. 

CARLTON, Newcomb (1869- ). An 

American engineer and business man, horn at 
Elizabeth, N. J., and educated at Stevens Insti- 
tute. From 1891 to 1919. he practiced as a 
mechanical engineer in Buffalo, N. Y., and was 
subsequently director of works of the Pan- 
American Exposition for throe years. He was 
then connected with the Bell Telephone Company 
and the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co. until the year 1910, when he beeamo vice 
president of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. He was made president of this company 
in 1914. 

CARMEN, (WiLUAM) Burs (1861-1929). 
An American poet (see VoL. IV). His later 
works include: Rarth Deifies (with Mary, Perry 
King, 1914) ; a translation of C. A. Debussy’s 
Album of Six Songs (1915); Open Letter 
(1920); Later Poems (with an appreciation by 
R. H. Hathaway, 1021 1922) ; Far Horizons 
(1925). 

CARNARVON, kSlr-nar'von, George Edvard 
Stanhope Molyneux Herbert, Earl of (1866- 
1923). A British peer, and eo-diseoverer of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen in Egypt. He was born 
Jiyie 26, 1866, and Ayas educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His interest in 
Egyptology was aroused by the collections of 
illuminated books and manuscripts which he 
had gathered, and in 1006 he applied for permis- 
sion to excavate at Thebes. As he had obtained 
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the assistance of Howard Carter, former inspec- 
tor in the service of antiquities at Thebes, the 
permission was granted and the two undertook 
a series of excavations mostly on the northern 
side of Assassif Valley near the Temple of Derel 
Bahri. In 1908 they discovered the tomb of a 
prince of the Eighteenth Dynasty, containing 
precious caskets and a gaming board. In suc- 
ceeding years, tombs were systematically dis- 
covered and cleared. Meanwhile, Lord Carnar- 
von, with his family, took up his residence in the 
Valley of the Kings and worked on an account 
of the excavation, which appeared in 1912 under 
the title of Five Years^ Exploration at Theles, 
After the World War, he received a concession 
in the Valley of the Kings, and with Mr. Carter 
undertook to excavate down to bed rock. In 
November, 1922, after long labors, they un- 
covered the wall which finally pointed to the 
tomb of Tutankhamen. On Apr. 6, 1023, as 
the result of an insect bite. Lord Carnarvon 
died at Cairo. See Tutankhamen; AECH-fflOL- 

OGT. 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION OE NEW 
YORK. An organwation founded by Andrew 
Carnegie and chartered under the laws of the 
State of New York in 1011, to promote **the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and 
understanding among the people of the United 
States.” The Corporation was originally en- 
dowed at $125,000,000, the amount to be in- 
creased upon the final settlement of Mr. Car- 
negie’s estate. Although the income of the 
endowment fund is applicable only within the 
United States, the Corporation holds a special 
fund of $10,000,000, the income of which may be 
devoted to projects in Canada and the British 
colonies. The activities of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration are limited to financial coOperation 
with existing institutions and associations, and 
although it is an educational foundation, it is 
not an operating agency. 

The outstanding features of the programme 
of the corporation are concerned with library 
service, the place of arts in American life, adult 
education, scientific research, and educational 
studies. In 1924-25 a sum of $5,000,000 to he 
distributed over a period of five years was 
given to the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
to augment its endowment, and $100,000 was 
set aside to be used for the purchase of teaching 
equipment for departments of fine arts in colleges 
and universities throughout the United States; 
four endowment grants of $50,000 each were 
given for the support of fine arts departments 
in colleges; and a number of grants were made 
for the development and support of college 
libraries and library-school activities. BesearSi 
activities in pyorrhea; production and purifica- 
tion of insulin ; investigations of oteosclerosis; 
and the studies conducted by the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Education and 
the Modern Language Association, all received 
support over a period of years. The Trustees in 
1929 were: James Bertram, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Louise M. Carnegie, John J. Carty, 
Samuel Harden Church, Bobert A, Franks, Wil- 
liam J. Holland, Henry James, Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, Russell 0. Leffingwell, John C. Merriam, 
John A. Poynton, Henry S. Pritchett, and Elihu 
Root. 

CARNEGIE EOTTNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, The. 
A foundation , established by Andrew Carnegie 
on Aprl 16, 1905, when he placed an endowment 


of $10,000,000 in the hands of 25 trustees, 
mostly presidents of universities and colleges, 
for the purpose of encouraging higher education 
in the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, 
chiefly by providing retiring allowances for teach- 
ers in universities and colleges and pensions for 
their widows. The foundation was incorporated 
by Act of Congress in 1006. Its resources were 
increased by a further gift of $5,000,000 from 
Mr. Carnegie in 1908, and by appropriations 
of $1,250,000 in 1913, and $12,000,000 in 1918 
from the Carnegie Corporation, which Mr. Car- 
negie established in 1911. At the completion of 
its twenty-third year in 1028, the foundation 
had endowments and accumulated reserves 
amounting to $31,527,000, and had distributed 
$17,372,000 in retiring allowances and pensions 
to 1000 teachers and 600 widows, chiefly through 
72 associated institutions, selected because of 
their educational excellence. The foundation 
publishes extensive annual reports, which deal 
with many educational problems. Its Division 
of Educational Enquiry, established in 1913, has 
issued a score of comprehensive bulletins, dealing 
with medical, legal, engineering, dental, and vo- 
cational education, the training of teachers, in? 
tercollegiate athletics, and kindred subjects. 
Dr. Henry Smith Pritchett is president and 
Clyde Furst, secretary. The headquarters are 
at 522 Fifth Avenue, Now York. See Universi- 
ties AND Colleges. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY. A non-sectarian institution for techni- 
cal education at Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
founded in 1000 by Andrew Carnegie. The stu- 
dent enrollment increased from 3285 in 1914 to 
6039 in the autumn of 1028, and from 628 in tho 
summer session of 1923, to 755 in 1928; the 
faculty from 202 to 355 members. The produc- 
tive funds in 1924 were $8,000,000; in 1928, 
$15,900,000; and the income in 1928 was $794,- 
000, exclusive of student fees. The institute 
has a campus branch of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh, which has 450,000 volumes- In 
1922 the Institute received 13 pledges of $10,- 
000 each, to be paid in annual amounts of $1,000, 
bringing the total amount pledged up to $130,- 
000, for the purchase of paintings for Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. This amount was in 
turn met with an offer from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York to match these subscrip- 
tions dollar for dollar up to the total sum of 
$150,000. In 1925 the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York paid to tho Board of Trustees of the 
Carnegie Institute, the sum of $8,000,000 as an 
endowment for the Institute of Technology,. and 
at the same time offered another sum of $8,000, - 
000, payable in 1946, provided the Trustees in 
the meantime collect a sum of $4,000,000, con- 
stituting a further endowment of $12,000,000. 
President, Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph.D., LL,D. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASH- 
INGTON. An institution established in 1902 
for the purpose of encouraging research and in- 
vestigation and the application of knowledge to 
the improvement of mankind. In 1921 it was 
announced that important new discoveries had 
been made by Dr. A. A. Michelson, of the Mt. 
Wilson Observatory, that furnished a new start- 
ing point for further investigations concerning 
the nature of the universe. By use of tho inter- 
ferometer, tho dimensions of Betelgeuse in Oirlon 
and many bther stars were measured, and the 
way was opened for corresponding observations- 
on a group of stars theretofore seemingly m-: 
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tirely out of range. The large ruling machine, 
for many years under construction, was suc- 
cessfully operated in the preparation of diffrac- 
tion gratings. 

At the Mount Wilson Observatory, further im- 
portant work was accomplished in 1926, includ- 
ing Dr. King's classification of spectral lines; 
Henry Norris Russell’s complete analysis of a 
complex spectrum; Mr. Pettit’s measurements of 
ultra-violet solar radiation ; Dr. Michelson’s 
measurement of the velocity of light with im- 
proved instruments; Dr. Hubble’s contribution 
to the knowledge of the universe of spiral nebu- 
lae; and observations of the sun made possible 
by the spectrohelioscope designed by Dr. Hale. 

Tbe department of terrestrial magnetism has 
been engaged in making a magnetic survey of the 
earth. Its investigations included the phenom- 
ena of magnetism, electricity, and gravitation. 
Tlie non-magnetic ship, Carnegie, made a number 
of voyages in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
oceans, and in 1916 sailed around the Antarctic 
ice pack in 1 18 days. This sea survey, begun in 
1909, in whicih the Carnegie traveled 300,000 
miles, was completed in 1921, and the regions vis- 
ited were charted. 

The Carnegie sailed on its seventh cruise, 
May 1, 1928, with improved apparatus and a 
more experienced staff, to extend the previous ob- 
servations to the correlated aspects of physical 
oceanography. The department of terrestrial 
magnetism also maintained two permanent re- 
cording stations at Huancayo,j Peru, and at 
Watheroo in southwestern Australia, nearly op- 
posite sides of the earth, to investigate the rela- 
tion of electric currents in the earth and the 
earth’s magnetic changes. 

The geophysical laboratory vras engaged in a 
study of tne atomic structure of minerals, espe- 
cially of the minerals emanating from the in- 
terior of the earth, such as the lavas of the 
Hawaiian Islands and the furaaroles of the 
Katmai region of Alaska. In 1926 H, S. Roberts 
assisted that study by improvements in micro- 
furnaces. Investigations also were conducted 
looking toward the solution of certain critical 
problems in earthquake study, and a representa-- 
tive was sent to Chile to study the problems 
arising from the earthquake of November, 1922- 
A - patent was granted, in 1925, for Dr. John A. 
Anderson’s seismometer for recording and meas- 
uring earth tremors. TJie California earthquake 
of June 29, 1925, stimulated further seismologi- 
cal research in which scientists of the Carnegie 
Institution took a leading part- 

As a direct result of archseolo^cal investiga- 
tions in Qnatemala and Yucatan, extending over 
the past decade, agreement was reached with the 
Mexican, government for a ten-year prbgramme 
of . investigation at the ancient Maya city of 
Chich4n-Itzft in Yucatan, where, in 1028, the 
study of middle American archseology was ad- 
vanced by the final restoration, under the direc- 
tion of Earl Morris, of the Warriors’ Temple. 
Valuable research also was accomplished at 
Uaxactum, the principal site of the Guatemala 
excavations. 

' Along with the specifically ardiseological in-' 
vestigations, the researches included a study Of 
the physical characteristics of the Maya race 
and. of the environment in which it develo^^d; 
Through, an advisory committee of eminent biol- 
qgi^s, a preliminary programme for studies on 
the physical- basis of human behavior was 
adopted ' in -Oooperatmn Department, of 


Embryology and with other agencies. This 
made possible experiment, nnder Carl G. Hart- 
man, in the gro^h of macaques embryos. In 
1926 significant facts concerning human embryos 
were established, and it was found that the 
transformation of white blood cells are concerned 
in the origin of certain types of malignant tu- 
mors. Ecology formed a part of the study of 
the Mayan civilization, and in 1925 F. E. Morley 
and his associates did special research work in 
that field. Other ecological studies concerning 
environmental relations of plants, which were 
undertaken at a number of stations in Colorado, 
Arizona, and other Western States, led to a new 
interpretation of the development of vegetation. 

The department of genetics is located at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., with a section of experi- 
mental evolution, and a eugenics record office. 
It has carried on researches in variations in the 
elements of the cell recognized as bearers of 
characters transmitted to descendants. In May, 
1929, a notable celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Cold Spring 
Harbor laboratory was held. In 1921 a labora- 
tory was built for the department of botanical 
research at Carmel, Calif., to be devoted to chem- 
ical and physical research with a view to obtain- 
ing additional information concerning the basis 
of plant activities. This department with lab- 
oratories at Tucson, Ariz. and at Carmel, Calif., 
is now known as the laboratory for plant 
physiology. The different fields of plant sciences 
were coordinated in the Division of Plant Bi- 
ology in 1928 under Dr. H. A. Sporler and, dur- 
ing the year, important work was done in photo- 
synthesis, taxonomic and ecologic problems, arid 
conditions, and tree growth. 

Researches also are carried on in many other 
lines, such as literature and law. During the 
World War, two-thirds of the Institution’s staff 
were devoted to work for the Government. 

The Indeat Medime, published by the Carnegie 
Ijistitution for twenty-four years, was taken over 
by the American Medical Association in 1927. 

Between 1902 and 1928, 573 volumes, on vari- 
ous subjects, were published by the institution. 
Its total receipts in the same period were $61,- 
502,218.29, this sura but slightly exceeding the 
expenditures. A series of lectures on recent re- 
searches, initiated in 1921, has become an impor- 
tant personal means of interpreting to the scien- 
tific public some Of the results of current 
investigations; and such* work was supplemented 
by comprehensive exhibits in the Administration 
Building in Washington relative to current prog- 
ress of work.. See Exploration. 

CABNOTITE. See Radiuh. 

CAROLINE AND PELEW ISLANDS. 
S^e Paoif io Oce an Islands. 

CARPENTER, Edward Childs (1871- ). 

A dramatic author and novelist born at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. His well-known plays indude: 
The Dragon-Fly fwith J, Luther long) ; Captain 
Courtesy; Rememlyrance; The Order of the Rose; 
The Barber of Nett? Orleans; Bread upon the 
Waters; The Challenge; The Tongues of Men; 
The Cinderella , Man (1915); The Pipes of Pan 
(1917) ; The Three Bears (im) Bah (1920).; 
Romeo and Jane (1920) The Girl and the 
Mighways (1920) ; Pot Luch (1921) ; and Obnme 
Goes Homs (1923). Besides writing many nov- 
els, Mr. , Carpenter was financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer 1905-16; 1 

CARPENTER^.. John. Aldhn CI876- ). 

An Ataobnean eompojser; bornfat: Bark Ridge, 111., 
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Feb. 28, 1876. Besides taking the regular 
courses at Harvard University, he at the same 
time completed the full course in music under 
Prof. J. it. Paine. In 1906 he studied composi- 
tion with E, Elgar in Rome and later (1908-12) 
pursued the same subject with B. Ziehn in Chi- 
cago, Although he never followed music as a 
profession, his compositions show a thorough 
mastery of all technical means and at the same 
time pronounced impressionistic tendencies. His 
works comprise: The Birthday of the Infanta, 
a ballet-pantomime (Chicago, 1919) and a sec- 
ond ballet, ffkyscrapers (Metropolitan Opera 
House, Feb. 19, 1926); for orchestra, a sym- 
phony, A Sermon in Stones (Norfolk Fest., 
1917), Adventures in a Perambulator, Krazy 
Kat, A Pilgrim Vision (Mayflower Tercentenary, 
1020); Concertino for piano and orchestra; a 
violin-sonata; a song-cycle, Qitanjali, and about 
30 detached songs. 

CARPEHTIEB, kar-pen-t6-5., Geokges 
(1894- ). French heavyweight boxer, born 

at Lens, France. He engaged in more than one 
hundred matches, his most important battles 
having been with Jack Dempsey (q.v.), world’s 
heavyweight champion in 1021, Battling Siki in 
1922, and Torn Gibbons and Gene Tunney (q.v.) 
in 1924. Defeated by all four, he retired from 
the ring and started on a theatrical career. 

CABPETS. See Textile Manupaotubing, 
under IVooZ. 

CARB, Hakvey (1873- ). An American 

experimental psychologist, horn at Morris, 111. 
He was educated at the universities of Colorado 
and Chicago. After receiving his doctorate, he 
was an instructor of psychology at Pratt In- 
stitute. In 1908, he joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago, serving as assistant and 
associate professor and since 1023 as professor. 
In 1926 he became chairman of the department. 
His professional contributions include papers on 
comparative psychology, visual space perception, 
and educational theory. He is the author of 
Textbook of Psychology, 

CABB, Herbert Wildow (1857- ). An 

English philosophical writer. He was educated 
at Oxford, and in his adult life combined the 
vocation of banker with the writing of semi- 
popular works on philosophy. Ho received the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. (Durham) in 1912, 
and from 1916 to 1918 was president of the 
Aristotelian Society, In 1918 he became profes- 
sor of philosophy at the University of London, 
King’s Colle;??, and editor of the Proceedings of 
the Aristotelian Society, 

In his works, Professor Carr shows the influ- 
ence of the i)hilosophy of Bergson and of Croce, 
for both of whom he became a popular torch- 
bearer. His publications include: The Prob- 
lem of Truth (1912); Heart Bergson (1912); 
The Philosophy of Change (1914) ; The Philoso- 
phy of Benedetto Croce (1918) ; Bergson* s Mind 
Energy (Translation, 1920) ; The Principle of 
Relativity (1020) ; Oeniilefs Theory of Mind as 
Pure Act (Translation, 1921); A Theory of 
Monads (1922) ; The Scientific Approach to 
Philosophy (1024); and Changing Backgrounds 
in Religion and Ethics (1927), and The Unique 
Status of Man (1928). 

OABBEIi, Alexis (1873- ). An Ameri- 

can biologist (see VoL. IV). At the outbreak of 
the World War, Dr. Carrel returned to France 
as a military surgeon and established a research 
laboratory in order to determine the most prac- 
ticable antiseptics and technique for wound dress- 


ing. In collaboration with Dakin, he evolved 
the so-called Carrel-Dakin solution of sodium 
hyposulphite and this, with the technique de- 
vised, was used largely as a standardized method 
of wound care. In 1917 in collaboration (Car- 
rel and Dehelly) was published the handbook, 
Le trait ement des plates infectSeSj which ap- 
peared simultaneously in English. In collabo- 
ration with Professor Tuffier, Carrel also con- 
ducted researches on surgery of the orifices of 
the heart. In 1919 he returned to the Rocke- 
feller Institute, New York City, to resume his 
original research into the growth and preserva- 
tion of tissue outside the body, the implantation 
and grafting of tissues, and cancer, 

CABBEii-DAKCN SOLUTION. See Car- 

UTTr A r iPVTff 

CABMNGTON, Frrz Rot (1869- ). An 

American editor and curator (see VoL. IV). He 
resigned as editor of the Print Collector*s Quar- 
terly in 1918, but became American editor of the 
same periodical in 1021. Since 1924 he has been 
with the print department of M. Knoedler & Co,, 
New York. He is the author of : Engravers and 
Etchers (Scammon Lectures, 1921). 

CABBOLL, Earl (1894- ). An Ameri- 

can theatrical producer and builder of a plastic 
and well-appointed theatre in New York City, 
the Earl Carroll Playhouse. One of his latest im- 
provements in the theatre is a system of build- 
ing raised platforms and steps by means of unit 
building-block construction whereby a long, wide 
flight of stairs can be built in a limited space, as 
well as platforms of any shape. In 1927 Carroll 
was convicted of perjury in the United States 
courts and served a term in the penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

CAip^'SON, Rt. Hon. Sib Edward Henry 
Carson, Babon (1854r- ). British states- 

man and lawyer (see VoL. IV). He became at- 
torney general in June, 1916, but resigned in 
October because he felt that the policy of Mr. 
Asquith’s cabinet was to desert Serbia in the 
World War, From December, 1915, to July, 
1916, he was First Lord of the Admiralty, a po- 
sition which he resigned to become a member, 
without portfolio, of the War Cabinet (f9 16-18). 
After the War, he turned again to Irish affairs, 
and demanded the repeal of the Home Rule Act. 
He supported Lloyd George’s proposal for the re- 
form of the Government of Ireland by establish- 
ing parliaments in both Dublin and Belfast, and 
his efforts to make this plan a success were re- 
warded by the overwhelming majority in favor 
of it in the elections of May, 1921. Sir Edward 
Carson refused a seat in the new Parliament, 
and also declined to succeed Mr. Bonar Law as 
leader in the House of Commons. He quitted 
active politics in 1021, and accepted a life peer- 
age as Baron Carson of D uncairn. After his 
retirement, he served as Lord of Appeal in 
Ordinary. 

CABSON, Harry Roberts (1869- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Haiti, 
born at Norristown, Pa. He was educated at 
the University of the South and was ordained in 
1896 by Bishop Sessums of Louisiana, in whose 
diocese he served as general missionary \mtil 
1898. During the Spanish-American war, he 
was chaplain of the 2d Louisiana Infantry. 
After peace was declared in 1899, he held pas- 
torates in Louisiana, and in 1910 was made 
Archdeacon of Louisiana. He went to the- Ca- 
nal Zone as missionary in 1912, and founded the 
Holy Comforter Mission for lepers. He was con- 
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secrated Missionary Bishop of Haiti in the Ga< 
thedral of St. John the Divine, New York City, 
on Jan. 10, 1923. On Jan. 1, 1928, he also as- 
sumed charge of the work of the church in the 
Dominican Kepublic. 

CARTELLIEBI, G. M. Alexander (1867- 
). A German writer horn at Odessa. He 
studied at the universities of Paris, Tuhingen, 
Leipzig, Berlin, and was professor at Heidelberg 
and Jena. His principal works include: Philip 
II Aug, Konig von Frankreich (1899) ; Begesten 
des Bischoffs von Konstanz (1894-5) ; Philip II 
Aug, und der Zusammenhruch dcs angevinischen 
Reiches (1013) ; Dte Schlacht von Bouvines im 
Rahmen der europdischen Politih (1914); Wei- 
mar und Jena (1913) ; Deutschland und Frank- 
reich in Wandel der Jahrhunderte (1914); 
Frankreichs polilische Beziehungen zu Deutsch- 
land von Frankfurter Frieden his zum Aushruch 
des Weltkriegs (1918); Gohineau (1917); and 
Grundzuge der Weltgeschichte 318-10 th (1919). 
His recent works are Zum Geddohtniss der 
Reichsgriindung (1922); Geschichie der neueren 
Revolutionen 162J^-18il (1923); Deutschland 

in der Weltpolitik seit dem Frankfurter Frieden 
(1923), and Weltgeschichte als Machtgeschichte 
(1927). 

CAB'TEE, Howard (1873- ). An Eng- 

lish archaeologist, horn at Swaffham, Norfolk. 
He was trained as an artist, and began his work 
as an archaeologist in Egypt in 1891 under Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie, assisting in the excava- 
tion of Tel-el-Amarna in 1892. He was Govern- 
ment Inspeetor-in-Chief of Egyptian Antiquities 
in Upper Egypt from 1900 to 1905. He made 
many discoveries, and in 1017 began with Lord 
Carnarvon the work leading to the finding of 
the tomb of Tutankhamen in 1923. He visited 
the United States in 1924, and gave a series of 
illustrated lectures in New York City on the 
finding of the tomb of Tutankhamen. He then 
continued his excavations hi Egypt. In addi- 
tion to articles in archaeological magazines, he 
has cooperated with his associates in publishing 
the results of his various excavations : 

Bihdn el Moliik, The tomh of Thofhmes IV 
(1904) ; The Tomh of Hdtshopstta (1906) ; Five 
Ycars^ Eaploratioti at Tkehes: a record of work 
done 1907-11 (1912), and The Tomh of Tut- 
ankh’Amen (with A. 0. Mace. 2 vols., 1923, 
1927). 

CABTEB, William Harding (1851-1925). 
An American army officer, born at Nashville, 
Tenn. He was educated at the Kentucky Mil- 
itary Institute at Frankfort, and served in the 
Spanish -American War. In 1913 he commanded 
the 2d Division of the United States Army, and 
the Hawaiian Department in 1914-15, and re- 
tired in 1916. Upon being recalled to active 
service in 1917-18, he commanded the Central 
Department at Chicago. He wrote: From York- 
town to Santiago with the Siath Cavalrg 
(l6b0) ; Old Army Sketches (1906 ) ; Giles Car- 
ter of Virginia (1909); The Amerioa^i Army 
(1915) ; Life and Services of Lieutenant Chaffee 
(1917); Horses, Saddles and Bridles, 4th ed. 
(1918). 

CABTHAGE COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution at Carthage, 111., founded in 1870. 
The student enrollment increased from approx- 
imately 80 in 1914 to 308 in 1927-28, and in 
addition, there was a summer-session enrollment 
in 1028 of 47. The faculty in the autumn of 
1928 numbered 28 members. Between the years 
1914 and 1928, the endowment was increased 


from $250,000 to $856,000, and the income in 

1927- 28 amounted to $43,500. A campaign for 
a $200,000 endowment was successfully com- 
pleted in 1928; a new heating plant was installed 
at a cost of from $25,000 to $30,000; and a de- 
partment of agriculture was added to the cur- 
riculum beginning with the autumn term of 

1928- 29. President, N. J. Gould Wiekey, Ph.D. 

CABTY, John Joseph (1861- ). An 

American electrical engineer, born at Cambridge, 
Mass. He was educated in the Cambridge Latin 
School and began his active work in telephony 
in 1879 with the Bell Telephone Company in 
Boston. In 1887 he was called to the charge of 
the cable department of the Western Electric 
Company in New York City and two years later 
became chief engineer of the New York Telephone 
Company. In 1908 he became chief engineer of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and in 1919 vice president of the company. 
As a pioneer in the development of the telephone, 
he has invented many improvements, including 
telephone signaling apparatus, various switch- 
board and telephone-exchange apparatus, as well 
as the telephone transmitter from secondary 
batteries. Among the important achievements 
acomplisbed under his direction were the under- 
ground telephone cable between Boston and 
Washington, transcontinental telephone lines, 
and telephoning without wires from Washington 
to Hawaii, and from Washington to Paris. Dur- 
ing the World War, he was a member of the Na- 
tional Research Council and served in France 
with the rank of colonel. Later, he was ap- 
pointed a brigadier general in the Reserve Corps. 
The Distinguished Service Medal of his own 
country and the Japanese orders of the Rising 
Sun and Sacred Treasure were conferred on him 
and he was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honor. He received the Longstreth Medal 
(1903) and the Franklin Medal (1916) from 
the Franklin Institute, and the Edison Medal 
(1918) of the American Institute of Electrical 
engineers. 

GAR1JSO, Enrico (.1873-1921). An Italian 
dramatic tenor (see Vol. IV). He died at 
Naples, August 2, 1921. During the last decade 
of his life, his position as the greatest living 
dramatic tenor was unchallenged. His last ap- 
pearance was as Eleazar in La Juive at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House (Dec. 24, 1920).— Con- 
sult P. V. R. Key and B. Zirato, Enrico Caruso 
(Boston, 1923); Dorothy Caruso and T. God- 
dard, Wings of Song: The Story of Caruso (New 
York, 1928). 

CABVEB, Thomas Nixon (1865- ). 

An American economist (see VoL. IV), Among 
his later writings are Essays in Social Justice 
(1915); The Conservation of Human Resources 
{1911) ; Government Control of the Liquor Bus- 
iness in Great Britain and the United States 
(1917); War Thrift (1910); Principles of 
Political Economy (1919) ; Principles of Na- 
tional Economy (1921) ; The Economy of Human 
Energy (1924); The Present Economic Revolu- 
tion in the United States (1925) ; Principles of 
Rural Sociology (1927); and This Eoofiomio 
World (1927). . 

CASALS, Pablo (1876- ). A famous 

Spanish violoncellist and conductor (see Vol, 
IV). In 1914 he married the American soprano 
Susan Metcalfe, and as her accomi)anist proved 
himself also a pianist of rare attainments. In 
1919 he established in Barcelona the Orquesta 
Pau Casals, which in a short tiifie he brought 
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to such perfection that he took it on a tour of 
France and won new laurels as a conductor of 
unusual ability. On his first visit to England 
in this latter capacity, in 1925, he created a 
furor. In spite of these activities, he never 
neglected his *cello, so that he is still regarded 
as the greatest living ’cellist. On his recent 
tours of the United States (1926-27-28), he 
again aroused boundless enthusiasm. 

OASAEES GIL, Jose (1806- ). A Span< 

ish chemist born in Santiago de Galicia, where 
he studied at the university before going to 
Salamanca. After serving as professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Barcelona, and dean 
of its Faculty of Sciences, he accepted the chair 
of chemistry at the Central University, at Madrid. 
He has served twice as Senator for the University 
of Santiago. He was influential in establishing 
traveling fellowships for Spanish students at- 
tending foreign universities. 

CASE, Shirley Jackson (1872- ). An 

American educator and theologian born at Hat- 
field Point, New Brunswick, Canada. He was 
educated at Acadia University (Nova Scotia), 
Yale, and the University of Mai burg. He in- 
structed in mathematics and Greek, and, 1906- 
08, was professor of the history and philosophy 
of religion at Bates College, Lewiston, Me. In 
the year 1908, he went to the University of 
Chicago where he subsequently became profes- 
sor of early church history and New Testament 
interpretations, 1017-25, and of the history of 
eaily Christianity after 1026. In 1023 he was 
made head of the department of church history. 
He was managing editor of the American Jour- 
nal of Theology (1912-20) and editor of the 
Journal of Religion after 1927. He was author 
of; The Historicity of Jesus (1912) ; The Evolu- 
tion of Early Christianity (1914); The Millen- 
nial Hope (1918); The Revelation of John 
(1919); The Social Origins of Christianity 
(1023); Jesus — a 'Kew Biography (1927). 

CASELLA, Alfredo (1883- ). An Ital- 

ian composer, one of the leaders of the modern- 
ists, bom at Turin. He was taught by his 
motlier until 1896, when he entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, studying under Dimmer (piano, 1st 
prize, 1899) and Faurl (composition). He then 
made extensive tours of Europe as a pianist and 
conductor. From 1912 to 1926, he was professor 
of advanced piano classes at the Conservatoire, 
and then accepted a similar position, as Sgam- 
bati’s successor, at the Liceo Musicals di S. 
Cecilia in Home, which he resigned in 1923 to 
devote all his time to concert tours and the prop- 
agation of modern music. In. 1917 he founded 
in Home the Societli Nazionale di Musica 
Moderna, which, in 1923, as Corporazione delle 
Musicbe Nuove Italiane, was amliated as the 
Italian section with the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. His first tour of the 
United States (1921), when he appeared as 
pianist and conductor of his own works, was 
so successful that he has revisited this coimtry 
every year since then. In 1928 he was the 
regular conductor of the summer concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 1926 he 
was made chevalier of the Legion of Honor, His 
works for orchestra include two symphonies; 
Xtalia, a rhapsody on Sicilian and Neapolitan 
folk-tunes; Suite in C; Le Oouvent sur Veau, a 
symphonic suite; Elegia eroica; Pagine Jn 
Ouerra; Prologue pour une trag^die; Pupaz- 
eettij Concerto Romano for organ and orchestra.; 
Socbrlattianat for piano and orchestra; Rotte di 


Maggio for chorus and orchestra; 2 choreo- 
graphic comedies. La Oiara (Paris, 1924; New 
York, 1927), and II Convento veneziano (Milan, 
1925) ; chamber music; many pieces for piano; 
and songs (several cycles). He also published a 
history of music, L’Evoluzione della Musica 
(1924), which was translated in French and 
Engli.sh. 

CASE'MENTT, Sir Hogeb Davis (1864- 
1916). Irish revolutionist. From 1896 to 1913, 
he was in the British con.sular service, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his efforts to suppress 
cruelty to the natives* in the Congo Free State 
and in Brazil. In 1010 he aided in the Sinn 
Fein revolt. After passing some months in 
Germany, where he was believed to have en- 
gaged in a treasonalile plot, he was captured in 
Ireland, Apr. 21, 1916, on landing from a German 
submarine, w'as convicted of high treason, June 
29, and hanged on August 3. See Ireland 
under History. 

CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 
An engineering college in Cleveland, Ohio, 
founded in 1881. The student enrollment in 
the autumn of 1928 was 642, as compared with 
538 in 1923, and practically the same number 
in 1913. The faculty increased from 45 mem- 
bers in 1913 to 69 in 1928, the library from 
13,505 to 24,485 volumes, and the endowment 
from $2,458,788 to $4,040,315, the income for 
1928 being $357,109. The school received as 
a gift from Worcester H. Warner and Ambrose 
Swasey a student observatory equipped with an 
object glass of 10-hich aperture, two astronom- 
ical tiansits of 3- and 4-inch aperture, a 4- 
inch zenith telescope, a 2-inch theodolite, and 
two Riefler clocks. Professor Dayton 0, Miller 
of the school devised a method of photographing 
sound waves, through which it was possible to 
make complete analysis- up to 30 different com- 
ponents of any musical sound, and thus tell 
exactly what tones and overtones any musical in- 
strument gives out; and so to compare any two 
musical sounds, as, for example, the notes of 
two pianos with each other, to determine which 
is the finer instrument. During 1926 gifts to 
the amount of $1,670,000 were received, and a 
new mechanical engineering laboratory, to cost, 
with equipment, $500,000, was begun, and in 
1928 a mechanics and hydraulics laboratory, 
costing about $155,000, was finished. President, 
Charles Sumner Howe, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D. 

CASIHIBI, Raffaele Casimibo (1880- ). 

A noted Italian composer and musicologist, born 
at Gualdo Tadino, Umbria. He received his 
musical education from L. Bottazzo in Padua 
and began his career as editor of Rassegna 
Oregoriana in Rome in 1901. After several 
years’ activity as maestro di cappella in various 
seminaries and churches in Teano, Capua, 
Perugia, and Vercelli, he was called, in 1911, in 
the same capacity to San Giovanni in Laterano 
in Home. In 1922 he founded the Societh I’oli- 
fonica Honiana, a chorus of CO trained singers, 
which he brought to such perfection that he 
undertook extended concert tours . through 
Europe, and, in 1927, also visited the United 
States. Besides contributing in a practical 
manner toward reviving interest in the older d 
cappella music, he published the results of 
original researches in various periodicals and 
books. Of the latter, the more important are 
0, P* da Palestrina: Huovi dommenti hiografici 
(1918 and 1922), Huove ricerohe sul Palestrmd 
(1923), rinasoila della musica! sacra wel 
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secolo XVI (1924). His compositions include in collaboration (Castellani and Cbalmers), A 


two oratorios, San Pancrazio and Santo Stefano; 
Madrigali e Scherzi for mixed diorus; numer- 
ous litanies, offertories, motets, and several 
masses. 

CASSEL, kas'sel, Gustav (1866- ). A 

•Swedish economist and student of mathematics 
who studied at Stockholm and abroad. Early 
in his career he instructed in national economy 
at the high school in Stockholm, and about the 
same time published Das Recht auf den vollen 
Arbeitsertrag (1900), and The Nature and 
Necessity of Interest (1903). Many times after 
1005, he was identified with state financial mat- 
ters in Sweden. In 1921 he was one of the 
Swedish representatives at the London meeting 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, and 
in 1922 lie was a member of the international 
commission to stabilize the German mark. He 
published The Theory of Social Economy 
(1018, En^. trans. 1923), and his Memorandum 
on the World^s Monetary Problems was pub- 
lished by the League of Nations for the Inter- 
national Einancial Conference in Brussels in 
1920. Other works include Germany's Economic 
Power of Resistance (1016) ; The World’s 
Monetary Problems (1921) ; Money and Foreign 
Exchange After 101 j (1922)5 Fundamental 
Thoughts in Economics, lectures delivered at 
the University of London (1025) ; Recent Monop- 
olisiic Tendencies in Industry and Trade 
(1027) ; Foreign Investments (1028), and Post- 
War Monetary Stabilization (1028). 

CASSIBER, kfts'-sg-r^r', Ernst (1874- ). 

A (Tenuan philosopher of the neo-Kantian school 
(see VoL IV), His work has been made avail- 
able in English through the translation of Sub- 
sianz tind Funktion, to which has been added in 
the same volume some chapters on Einstein’s 
theory of relativity. His more recent works 
include Frciheii vnd Form (1918), Eeinrich von 
KlCiist und die Kaniische Philosophie (1917), 
and Zur Einstein’ schen Relaiivitaetsiheorie 
(1921), The English translation of Substanz 
was published in 1923 under the title Substance 
and Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relatwity. 
Professor Cassirer edited a new edition of Kant’s 
works in 11 volumes, and wrote the concluding 
biographical volume (1912-18), Among his 
latest works are Philosophic der symboUschen 
Form.en. (1023), Sprarhe und Mythus (1025) 
Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophic der 
Renaissance (1927). Since 1919 he has been 
at the Universitv of Hamburg. 

CASTELLANI, Aldo (1875- ). An Italo- 

British physician,* authority on tropical luedi- 
-cine, bom at Florence and educated at the 
Universities of Florence (M.D., 1809), Bonn, 
and the London School of Tropical Medicine. 
His earlier years of practice were occupied in 
part by the, study of tropical diseases, notably 
African sleeping Bickncss .and yaws. In this 
iresearcJi, he represented in part a .special com- 
mission from the Royal Society of England. He 
was professor of tropical inedicinc at the Ceylon 
Medical College (1903-35), and at the 'Royal 
University of Naples (1016-Il>). I^ince 1910 he 
has been visiting lecturer at the London School 
of Tropicfil Medicine and director of trcll)ipal 
medicine for the Roiss^ Iijistitute. On the' ohtr 
break of the WoHd War; he was made a liteuten; 
tb'nt colonel of the 'Rbyal Italian Mifedieal Serv- 
ide. In 1926 he ’became professor' of tropical 
niedicine i|.t' Tulahe Unii;eraity# New ' Orleans. 
(He ikbest knotm by his exliaustiwe wonk, written 


Manual of Tropical Medicine (1910, 4th ed. 
1923). In 1927 appeared Fungi of Fungal Dis- 
easeSm 

CASTELNAU, ka'stel-nS', Edouard Vi- 
COMTE DB CuRifiEES DE (1851- ). A French 

general, who was educated at Saint-Cyr and the 
^Jcole de Guerre. He served in the Fraiico- 
Prussian War, in Cochin-China and Algeria, be- 
fore the World War, was a raembei*: of the 
Superior War Council, and in 1914 was in com- 
mand of the 2d Fiench Army. He early dis- 
tinguished himself as the ‘'Savior of Nancy” 
with the result that in December, 1915, he was 
made chief of the general staff. In this capacity, 
he went to Greece and helped plan the defenses 
of Saloniki, and in 1916, he aided in the de- 
fense of Verdun. Early in 1917, he was sent 
on a mission to Russia, and on his return he com- 
manded the armies of the East, until the close 
of the war. A remarkable soldier, it was said 
that only political enmities prevented his rise 
to the highest military post France had at her 
disposal. A nationalist and member of the Bloc 
National, he was elected to the Chamber of 
Deputies in 1919, and later became a Senator. 
He was president of the Lignes des Patriotes 
(1923- ) and of the Federation Nationale 

Catholique. Consult Le General de Castelnau 
by V. Giraud (1921). 

CASTLE, Egerton (1858-1920). An Eng- 
lish novelist ,(see VoL. IV). His later novels, 
written for the most part in collaboration with 
his wife, Agnes Castle, include: The Ways of 
Miss Barbara (1914); The Hope of the House 
(1015); The Black Office (1917); Wolf Lure 
(1017); Minniglen (1918); New Wine (1910); 
iiitile Hours in Great Days (1919) ; John 
Seneschal’s Margaret (1920). 

CASTRO, Matildb (1879- ). An Aoneri- 

can educator horn in Chicago. She was edu- 
cated at the University of Chicago and taught 
philosophy as a member of. the faculties of 
Mount Holyoke College, Vassar College, and 
Rockford College. In 1913, she was called to 
Bryn Mawr as director of the model school and 
professor of education. In 1923 she was mar- 
ried to Dean James H. Tufts of the University 
of Chicago. She is the author of The Respec- 
tive Standpoints of Psychology amd Logic 
(1913). 

CATALAN MOVEMENT. See Spain, under 
History, 

CATALYSIS, CATALYSTS. See Chemis- 
TBY; and Chemistry, Applud. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR. See Tractor. 

GATHER, WiLLA Sibebt (1876- .). An 

American author bora at Winchester, Va. She 
was educated at the University of Nebraska, 
and shortly after her graduation went into 
journalistic worli. In 1006-12, she was asso- 
ciate editor of McClure’s Magazine, Miss 
Gather is a writer who deals simply and pro- 
foundly with the problems of life, presenting 
them in a direct style. Slie received the degree 
of LflttD. from Yale Univernity in 3929. Among 
her works -are April Twilight .(1003), a book of 
verse: The Troll Garden (1905), which attracted 
considerable attention; Alexander's Bridge 
(1912)5. rbe Bohemian Girl (1912).; 0 Pioneers 
(1913) ; The Song of the Lark (,1015 ),;i My 
tonia (1018); Youth and the Bright Medusa 
.(1020)5 Dne.of Ours (1022)'P*.A Lost Lady 
(,1923),,? The> Professor’s House- (1925); My 
Mortal Enemy (1926) ; and De 0 t% Gomes for the 
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AroKbishop (1927). One of Ours won the Pul- 
itzer Prize as the best novel published in 1922. 

CATHOLIC CHHRCH. See Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OE AMER- 
ICA, An institution of higher learning located 
at Washington, D. C.; established in 1887 by 
the Hierarchy of the United States. It in- 
cludes the schools of theology, canon law, law, 
philosophy, letters, and sciences; graduate 
schools of sciences, law, and philosophy; and 
affiliated with it are the Catholic Sisters for 
the training of teachers. Trinity College for 
young women, and the houses of study^ of 20 
religious orders. The student body in the 
university proper in the autumn of 1928 num- 
bered 893, the faculty 113 members, and the 
library contained 273,000 volumes. The sum- 
mer session of 1028 had an enrollment of 742- 
The productive funds amounted to $2,048,778 
and the income for the year to $748,071. An 
important advance in the way of organization 
occurred in 1923 with the establishment of the 
School of Canon Law; and in the way of equip- 
ment, in the construcion of the Martin Maloney 
Chemical Laboratory. A gymnasium was con- 
structed with floor space of 44,000 square feet, 
and a stadium was started in 1924. Toward 
the construction and equipment of the John 
K. Mullen Memorial Library, begun in 1926, 
additional sums of money were contributed by 
Mr. Mullen of Denver, Colo., in subsequent 
years. The Hierarchy of the United States 
also contributed various sums of money toward 
the construction of a home for ecclesiastical 
professors. Periodical publications of the uni- 
versity were: The Catholic Educational Re- 
view; The Catholic Historical Review; The 
Oatholio Charities Review; and the Corpus 
Beripiorum Orientalium. Rector of the Uni- 
versity, Monsignor James H. Ryan, Ph.D., 
S.T.D.'i who succeeded the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, S.T.D., J.U.L., LL.D. Titular Bishop 
of Germanicopolis, in 1928. 

CATT, Carrie Chapman (1859- ). An 

American suffrage leader (see Vol. IV). In 
1920 she had the pleasure of seeing the work 
of a lifetime crowned with success when the 
women of America went to the presidential polls 
for the first time. In June, 1020, she was 
reelected president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, and in 1923 she was made 
honorary president on her announcement that 
thereafter all her activities were to he devoted 
to the newly formed Pan-American Union. Her 
extensive travels during the years 1920-24, in 
Europe and South America, influenced greatly 
the progress of woman suffrage. 

CATTBLL, J(AMES) McICeen (1860- ), 

Psychologist and educator (see Vol. IV). He 
was dismissed from Columbia University under 
war conditions (1917), but in the course of a 
legal battle with the university was able to 
recover Ihe amount of his pension. In 1919 
he published a volume attacking the adminis- 
tration of the Carnegie pensions for university 
professors. Retired from active teaching, he 
continued his educational work as editor of The 
Bcienliftc Uovihljj, Bchool and Bocicty, and 
Science and Education, He published his fourth 
edition of American Men of Science in 1927. 
He was prcHidcnt of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in '1924 and 
in 1929 was president of the International Psy- 
chological Congress at New Haven. 


CATTLE. See Dairying; Live Stock; Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

CAVALRY. See Armies and Army Organ- 
ization; Strategy and Tactics. 

CAVE, George, Viscount (1856-1928). An 
English jurist, born in London. He was edu- 
cated at St. John’s College, Oxford, and began 
the practice of law in 1880. He was a member 
of Parliament from 1906 to 1918, when he was 
created a viscount. Among the many important 
posts he filled were those of standing counsel 
of Oxford University (1913-1915); attorney 
general to the Prince of Wales (1914-15)'; 
Solicitor General (1915-lG); Home Secretary 
(1916-1920) 5 and a Lord of Appeal (1919-20). 
He was chairman of the Southern Rhodesia 
Commission (1919-20), of the Munitions In- 
quiry Tribunal (1921), and of the Committee 
on Trade Boards (1921-22). He was Chan- 
cellor of Oxford University from 1925-28. In 
the Baldwin cabinets, he was Lord Chancellor 
from Oct. 25, 1022, to Jan. 21, 1924, and from 
Nov. 4, 1924, until his resignation on Mar. 28, 
1928, the day before his death. On the same day, 
his advancement to an earldom was announced. 
For a short time in 1927, he was acting Prime 
Minister. He edited several legal treatises. 

CAVELL, Edith (1865-1915). A British 
nurse born at Swardeston, Norfolk. She was 
educated in England and Belgium and in 1805 
entered a London hospital as probationer. She 
held various positions as superintendent and 
matron, and in 1907 was appointed the first 
matron of Berkendaol Medical Institute at 
Brussels. During the World War, the institute 
became a Red Cross hospital. On August 5, 
1916, Miss Cavell was arrested by German 
officers on the charge of having assisted British, 
French, and Belgian soldiers to escape from 
Belgium. She admitted the charge and was 
sentenced to be shot on October 11. An un- 
successful appeal for postponement of the execu- 
tion was made by Brand Whitlock and the Mar- 
quis de Villalobar, American and Spanish 
Ministers in Brussels, respectively. The German 
surgeon and the priest who were present at 
the execution both stated that she was killed 
by the volley of the firing squad. The circum- 
stances of tlie execution provoked widespread 
indignation and Miss Cavell was regarded as a 
martyr not only in England but in other coun- 
tries. A memorial service at Westminster 
Abbey, attended by Premier Asquith and rep- 
resentatives of the royal family, was attended 
by a vast multitude. A statue, by Sir G. 
Frampton, was erected to her memory opposite 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. In 1928 
the controversy as to the manner of her execu- 
tion was renewed by the appearance of the 
British film Dawn, in which, at the scene of the 
execution, Hiss Cavell was represented as faint- 
ing after the shooting of a soldier who refused 
to fire. She was not killed by the volley of the 
firing squad, according to the film, but was shot 
by the officer who then killed himself. The 
German government protested against this pre- 
sentation of the execution, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary, op- 
posed the exhibition of Dawn in England. The 
literature about her includes A Hohle Woman, 
by Ernest Protheroe (1916); The Case of Miss 
Cavell; from the unpublished documents of 
the trial: the property of a commissary of the 
German government; interpreted by Ambrose 
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Got (1020), and With Edith Cavell in Belgium, 
by Jacqueline Van Til (1922). 

CAWTHORN, Joseph (Bridgeb) (1869- 
). An American actor born in New York 
City. He was educated at borne by bis mother 
and appeared on the stage as a child in llobin- 
son’s Music Hall, New York, in 1871, then with 
Haverly’s Minstrels. He was taken to England 
at the age of nine, and was comedian in several 
musical plays. In 1910 he appeared as Oscar 
Spiel in Girlies at the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
New York. This was followed by his appear- 
ance as Louis von Schloppenliauer in The Slim 
Princess in 1911. He played in Syl)il during 
1010-17, in Rambler Rose in 1018, and as Tim- 
othy in The Canary during 1919-20. He also 
took the ])ait of the Hon. Hudson Hobson in 
The Half -Moon in 1920. In 1920 he went into 
moving pictures. 

CECIL, sSs'ai or sis'll (Edgar Algernon) 
Hobert, First Viscount of Chelwood (1864- 
). An English statesman, third son of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. He was educated 
at Eton and University College, Oxford, and 
read for the bar. After two years as private 
secretary to his father (1886-88), he devoted 
himself to the law until 1906, when he was 
elected to Parliament as a Conservative. He 
fought against disestablishment, social legis- 
lation, and tariff reform, and it was the last 
issue that brought on his defeat in 1010. Tie 
was reflected in 1911 and sat after that for the 
Hitchin division, Hertfordshire, until 1923 
when he was created Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood. During the World TVar, he displayed his 
great abilities in the difficult offices of Parlia- 
mentarv Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
(1915-10), Minister of Blockade (1916-18), and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Foreign affairs 
(1918). His subsequent career took on some- 
thing of the nature of a crusade. He early be- 
came convinced of the necessity for some such 
instrument as the League of Nations to preserve 
international peace and together with General 
Smuts, among the British, threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the movement. With Smuts, he 
was British representative on the League of 
Nations' Commission, and it was as a result of 
Smuts's intercession that South Africa tendered 
him her seat 'in the League Assembly, when 
Lloyd George passed him over. He v continued 
on the Assembly for South Africa into 1923. 
In April, 1023, ne came to the Uhited States in 
the interests of the League. As the head of the 
League of Nations Union, he worked untiringly 
in the interest of universal peace. In 1923 lie 
entered the short-lived Baldwin cabinet with the 
portfolio of Lord Privy Seal. From 1924 to 
1029, he was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter in the second Baldwin government. He was 
an ardent believer in disarmament and repre- 
sented Great Britain on the League Preparatory 
Commission for Disarmament and at the tri- 
j)ower naval Disarmament Conference at Geneva 
in 1027. He loyally followed the cabinet instruc- 
tions, hut, when the Conference ended as a 
failure, he claimed that if the Government had 
really desired a successful outcome it could have 
b^en achieved. Because he could no longer en- 
dorse the foreign policy of his. government, he 
resigned. He wrote Oonservatiam and Peace 
(1928) 9 .nd Tlie Way of Peace, a selection from 
his writings apd speeches (1928), and was joint 
author of PrincipLes of Commerical Law amd 
Gt*r Vaftonoi OhMroh, 


CECIL, Rt. Hon. Lord Hugh (Bichabd 
Heathcote) (1869- ). An English politi- 

cian, fifth son of the Marquis of Salisbury. He 
received his education at Eton and University 
College, Oxford, and for a time was a Fellow 
of Hertford. He entered politics in 1805 as a 
Conservative and served in Parliament contin- 
uously to 1906. He was among the young Con- 
servatives to take a stand against Chamberlain's 
tariff programme, and as such, gained an ex- 
cellent reputation. He was defeated in 1906 
and not returned again until he was sent up 
by Oxford in 1010, a seat he held from that 
time on. In 1921 he followed his brother. Lord 
Robert (q.v.), in the break from Lloyd George. 
A brilliant orator, he was the spokesman of the 
High Church Party in the House of Commons. 
His hook Conservatism was the best expression 
of the philosophical implications of the doctrine 
in his generation. 

CELESTIAL MECHANICS. See Astron- 
omy. 

CELLULOSE. See Chemistry, Applied j 
Explosives; Silk, Artificial. 

CEMENT. An important development since 
the World War has been the larger use of con- 
crete for many forms of construction of widely 
different types. This naturally has led to an 
increased demand for cement, and with it came 
various improvements in the scientific propor- 
tioning of the constituents and control over the 
manufacturing processes so as to obtain a uni- 
form and standard material of carefully spec- 
ified characteristics. In the United States, 
Portland cement makes up the bulk of the 
cement output. It is manufactured by calcin- 
ing to incipient vitrefaction a mixture of lime- 
stone and clay marl, or blast-furnace slag, in 
the approximate proportions of one part of 
clay or shale to three .of limestone. In the 
United States, 125 plants were engaged in the 
production of cement in 1921, according to the 
census of manufactures for. that year. In 1928 
the number of plants so engaged had increased 
to 160 according to an estimate by Rock Pro- 
ducts. Machinery is extensively used in the 
preparation, handling, and packing of the ma- 
terial and consequently the industry gives em- 
ployment to a relatively small number. Accord- 
ing to Rock Products, 36,292 wage earners 
produced 173,206,613 barrels of Portland cement 
with an estimated production of 1.6 barrels per 
man-hour. The consumption of fuel and power 
is unusually heavy and, from the standpoint of 
power demand, the Portland cement industry 
ranks among the first ten manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Tile value of Portland cement shipments in * 
1928 in the United States was $275,885,902, as 
compared with $278,854,647 in 1927, though the 
tonnage output in 1928 was slightly greater 
than in 1927. The average factory price per 
barrel in 1928 was $1.52 according to Rook 
Products. Tlie cement industry is well dis- 
tributed throughout the country. The most im- 
portant area of production is Eastern Penn- 
sylvaiiia, in the Lehigh district, where is found 
a valuable raw material known as cement rock. 
This region is not only the greatest , producer 
but has the largest number of , plants, and is 
followed in order of importance by Califo!mia 
and a distritet comprising IllinoiS| Indiana, and 
Michigan. The general tenden^ in cement 
manufaobiring has been to instfdl large plant 
units and to exercise greater care in the process 
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of manufacture. New plants continue to be 
built though the industry in 1929 was operating 
at only about 75 per cent of capacity. More 
economical utilization of waste steam has re- 
duced production costs in many plants. 

The production of Portland cement in the 
United States in 1928 was 176,195,488 barrels 
from 156 plants as compared with 173,206.513 
barrels from 153 plants in 1927. The produc- 
tion of masonry, natural, and puzzolan cements 
in the United States in 1928, as reported by the 
U.S. Bureau of IVIines, was 2,210,404 barrels, 
valued at $2,910,097. 

Ceinont manufacturing in Europe was natu- 
rally interfered with by the World War, but was 
gradually resumed as the reconstruction pro- 
gressed. Prance was a leader in this respect, 
not only using considerable amounts of cement 
in her own reconstruction work, but she also 
was able to restore the markets of the other 
countries. In Belttiuin, the annual pre-war out- 
put was gradually approached again as condi- 
tions returned to norniality. In England, the 
industry suffered considerably after the War 
on account of high coal and labor costs and the 
large amount of foicign imports. In Germany, 
activity was restricted after the War, and the 
loss of coal fields and the consequent necessity of 
importing fuel restricted production, though in 
Westphalia pre-wai conditions had been reached 
by 1922. Subsequent to the War, a cement in- 
dustry was established in China; Japan was al- 
ready productive. 

Besides Portland cement, higher alumina 
cements were developed in France and latterly 
in the United States. These cements, while 
they do not set more rapidly, show a greater 
strength after 24 hours than that of Portland 
cement after 28 days. A greater resistance to 
the chemical attacks of sea water and sulphate- 
bearing ground waters was also claimed for 
them. Alumina cement was more costly, as 
high-grade aluininiiiin ore, such* as bauxite, was 
largely required in the manufacture. 

The method of using alumina cement is 


POBTLAND CEMENT PRODUCED IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1917-1928, IN BARRELS 

According to U. S. Bureau of Mines (1928 estimate by 
Rook Products) 


1917 92,814,202 

1918 71,081,663 

1919 80,777.935 

1920 100,023,245 

1921 08,842,049 

1922 114.789,984 

1923 I.')7.460,2;j8 

1924 149.358,109 

1926 161,658,901 

1926 164,620,163 

1927 173,206,513 

1928 175,968,000 


much the same as that for Portland cement, ex- 
cept that wetter mixtures are used, and it must 
he used alone, not mixed with Portland cement. 
The cement, though not quick in setting, so 
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that ample time must be afiforded for mixing, 
setting, transporting, and placing, nevertheless 
develops very rapidly, after setting, the high 
strength which is its principal advantage. 
During the War, alumina cement was used 
by the French Army in the construction of con- 
crete foundations for big guns which were 
ready for operation within 24 hours. To offset 
its higher cost, alumina cement possesses or 
w'as thought to possess inauy superior proper- 
ties. 


Apparent Consumption op Portland Cement 



Baireis 

Value 

1922 

116,897,194 

$204,593,075 

1923 

136.589,066 

267,704.348 

1924 

147,192,669 

264,571.342 

1925 

159,943 073 

281.357,462 

1926 

164,456,987 

280,122,525 

1927 

173.098 182 

279,014,381 

1928 

176,913.695 

268.307 281 


CENSTTS. The Fourteenth Decennial Census 
of the United States was taken as of Jan. 1, 
1920. It covered population, agriculture, manu- 
faetures, forestry and forest products, and mines 
and quarries. ()ver 90,000 enumerators were em- 
ployed to eolleet the data in regard to popula- 
tion and agriculture. The enumerators worked 
under the supervision of 372 district supervisors 
who were appointed especially for this task. The 
results of the Fourteenth Census, as published, 
comprised 13 quarto volumes — four on popula- 
tion, four on agriculture, three on manufactures, 
one on irrigation and drainage, and one on mines 
and quarries — in all, over 12,000 pages of printed 
matter consisting mainly of statistical tables. 

The Fifteenth Decennial Census was provided 
for by the Act of June 18, 1029, to be taken as 
of Apr. 1, 1030, and to include all the subjects 
covered by the jirevious census and also the 
subject of’ distribution, or wholesale and retail 
trade, and unemi>loyment. This act is the first 
since 1850 to combine the census and congres- 
sional apportionment. The personnel required 
for this Fifteenth Census was estimated at over 
100,000 enumerators and about 550 supervisors. 
Tile actual period of cnuineratioii was planned, 
as a rule, not to extend beyond two weeks in 
cities and one month in country districts. The 
population census reports the sex, color, age, 
marital status (whether single,’ married, wid- 
owed, or divorced), nativity, and occupation of 
each person. It also carries questions as to 
school attendance, and whether able to read and 
write, and to speak English; and in the case of 
the foreign-born, it asks whether naturalized or 
alien and the year of immigration to the United 
States. The population census of 1030, as re- 
quired by law, was to include also two or three 
more questions in regard to unemployment. 

The agricultural schedule carries questions as 
to acreage, tenure, value of farms, farm imple- 
ments or machinery, different classes of live 
stock, crops raised, etc. In all, there probably 
will be about 350 questions on the agricultural 
schedule and 25 or 30 on the population schedule. 


SUPPLIES OF PORTLAND OEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 1922-1928 


STear 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Domestic 

Barrels 

117,701,216 

135,912,118 

146,047,549 

157,295,212 

162,187,090 

171,814,728 

175,455,000 


shipments 

Value 

$207,170,430 

257,648^424 

264,046,708 

278,524,108 

'277,963,432 

278,854,647 

268,125,000 


Barrels 

323,823 

1,678,636 

2,023,663 

3,667,468 

3,244,223 

2.050,180 

2,283,351 


Imports 


Value 
$ 628,846 
2,964,098 
3,130,788 
5,836,482 
5,154,926 
2,956,451 
3,120,083 


Barrels 

1,127,845 

1,001,688 

878,543 

1>019,597 

974,326 

816,726 

824,656 


Escorts 


Value 

$3,206,201 

2,944,174 

2.615,154 

3,003.128 

2,995,833 

2,796,717 

2,038,702 
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The census of manufactures, which is now 
taken every two years, covers quantity and value 
of products; number of employees; amounts 
paid for wages; salaries, materials, and contract 
work; horse power; coal used; and other facts 
regarding the industries of the United States. 

Under the law of 1929, a period of three years 
— ^known as the census period — is allowed for 
the completion of the census. That is none too 
much time for inspecting and coding the sched- 
ules, punching the cards, making various runs 
through the electric tabulating machines, pre- 
paring the copy for the printer, and publishing 
the results. This is the first census law to 
provide that the results of the census shall he 
sent to Congress by a specified time. 

The decennial censuses, although of great mag- 
nitude, are only a part of the many activities of 
the Bureau. The Bureau operates at full speed 
at all times. It collects and publishes yearly 
statistics concerning births and deaths ; financial 
statistics of States and cities; marriage and di- 
vorce ; and forest products, including the produe- 
*tion of lumber, lath, shingles, wood pulp, and 
the consumption of pulpwood. Quinquennially, 
the Bureau takes a census of electrical industries, 
including electric railways, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, and central electric light and power 
stations. The census of agriculture has now 
been made quinquennial, since the law provides 
that such a census shall regularly he taken in 
the fifth year following the decennial census. 
Commencing in 1921, a census of manufactures 
has been taken every two years. Such a census 
had previously been taken at five-year intervals. 
Decennially, hut not always during the three-year 
regular decennial census periods, the Bureau 
publishes life tables; information relating to 
institutional population, that is, prisoners and 
juvenile delinquents, insane in hospitals, feeble- 
minded and epileptics, paupers in almshouses; 
religious bodies; transportation by water; and 
wealth, debt, and taxation. 

The Bureau issues the Monthly Survey of Cur- 
rent Business containing important current sta- 
tistics on domestic, industrial, and commercial 
movements. It collects and publishes also, either 
semi-monthly, monthly, quarterly, or semi-annu- 
ally, statistics of production, stocks, and con- 
sumption, covering various key commodities, 
such as cotton; hides, skins, and leather; boots 
and shoes; clothing; hosiery; wool consumption 
and’ stocks; tobacco; sugar; etc. !For the use 
of various interested organizations, it has made 
annual estimates from time to time, between 
the ' decennial announcements of the population 
of States, counties, and cities, for use during 
intercensal years- At two-year intervals, the 
Bureau issues an Official Ee^ster or directory of 
persons in the service of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the Army and Navy. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION, A plan 
proposed in 1917 for a federal republic, which 
after preliminary negotiations failed in 1922*. 
Later in that year at the suggestion of the Presi-, 
d6nt of Nicaragua, who was known to be under the 
influence of Washington^ a conference was ,hdd on . 
board the United States cruiser, Tacoma, in Poii- 
seca Bay. It was attended by the presidents and 
cabinets of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador, 
aiid by the United States ministers to those coun- 
tries. . It renewed, some of, the features of the 
1907 treaty,, whicji had been practically rendered 
ii^^ective ,by Nicaragua’s refusalj with Wa^- 


ington’s support, to accept the decree of the 
Central American Court relative to Ponseea 
Bay, although Guatemala and Costa Hica re- 
fused to adhere to the Tacoma agreement on 
the groimds that the Treaty of 1907 was still 
in force. This conference also led, in October, 

1922, to the calling by Secretary Hughes of a 
further conference of the five republics to meet 
in Washington for the purpose of reinforcing the 
1907 pact and other matters. The sittings 
commenced on Dec. 4, 1922, and ended on Peb. 7, 

1923. The plan of a Central American Union 
was voted down by Guatemala, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica, but a treaty of peace and amity to 
supplement the treaty of 1907 was signed, as 
well as 14 conventions relating to a Central 
American tribunal, international commissions 
of inquiry, limitation of military, naval, and 
air forces and armaments, free trade (Costa 
Rica dissenting), etc. Unfortunately, the treaty 
contained no guarantees against war and was 
hardly considered by Central Americans an 
adequate substitute for a federal imion. 

CENTRAL STATIONS. See Electric 
Power Stations and Generating Apparatus; 
Power Plants, Steam Engines and Turbines. 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF KEN- 
TUCKY: See Centre College. 

CENTRE COLLEGE. An institution for the 
higher education of men at Danville, Ky., 
founded in 1819. The student enrollment in- 
creased from 107 in 1914 to 333 in 1927-28; the 
faculty increased from 18 in 1923 to 28 in 1928; 
the endowment, which in 1914 amounted to 
$380,000, aggregated $1,249,106 in 1928; the 
total income from all sources for the year 1927- 
28 was $127,401 and plant assets in 1928 were 
$501,702, bringing the total assets up to $1,750,- 
868, The library, which had 30,000 volumes in 
1923, had 31,711 in 1928. In 1918 the name of 
the institution was changed from Central Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, which it had been called 
since 1901, to its original name, Centre College, 
and in 1926 the Kentucky College for Women 
was taken over by Centre College and conducted 
as the Woman’s Department of Centre College, 
a coordinate institution. In 1923 a stadium 
seating 8500 people was added to the equipment 
of the college. President, Charles J. Turck, 
A.M., LL.D. 

ClBSPEDES^ thfis'pft-dfis, Carlos Manuel 
DE (1871- ). A Cuban diplomat, son of the 

first President of Cuba, born in New York 
City and educated in the United States, Prance, 
and Germany. He was governor of the 
Province of Santiago de Cuba (1895-98), 
and from that time on was active in the affairs 
of Cuba, favoring liberal measures. He was 
vice president of the House of Representatives 
(1902-08), represented Cuba in Italy, Greece, 
and Argentina, successively (1909-14), and was 
Envoy Extraordinary , and Minister Plenipo- 
teniary to the United States (1914-22) , He be- 
came Secretary of State in 1922 and on Nov. 17, 
1926, resigned, and went to< Paris as minister. 

CEYLON, s6-ldn'. An island and British 
Crown , colony situated in tlie Indian Ocean off 
the coast of Hindustan. In 1921 its resident 
population was 4,497,854, an increase of 9,tf 
per^ cent over the last decennial census. Of 
these, the Europeans totaled 8099 (8524, in, 
1911),; Burghers, 29,403 (26,673 in 1911) Singr 
halese, 3,015,970; Tamilis, 1,119,699; VMoors,” 
284,848, others 26,440. The , non-reipident ipopp- 
lation,. i.e., military^ shipping, et^,,was 6,Cf95c 
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The estimated population in 1927 was 6,124,992, 
The principal towns had the following popula- 
tions in 1921: Colombo, 244,000 (213,396 in 
1911) j Galle, 39,100 (40,187 in 1911); Jaffna, 
42,400; Kandy, 32,000. Agriculture continues 
as the leading activity, 3,000,000 acres out of 
the total 10,212,400 acres being under cultiva- 
tion in 1922. In 1926 the distribution was as 
follows: paddy, 834,000 acres; other grain, 104,- 
000 acres; cacao, 36,000 acres; cinnamon, 26,000 
acres; tea 442,000 acres; coconuts, 883,000 
acres; rubber, 475,000 acres (215,000 in 1911). 
In 1928 export of tea totaled 217,000,000 
pounds (186,694,000 pounds in 1911); the ex- 
port of rubber, 131,840,500 pounds, of which 
81,625,400 pounds went to the United States. 
The commercial record shows a continual im- 
provement, in 1926 the imports being worth 
£28,075, 198 and the exports (including reex- 
ports) £29,951,583, as against £13,309,386 and 
£15,657,570 for 1913. Principal exports in 1927 
were; Copra, £2,122,988; coconut oil, £1,104,618; 
tea, £14,246,123; coconuts, £601,006 desicated 
£1,365,451; rubber, £8,650,509. The principal 
imports included cotton goods, rice, coal and 
coke, and sugar. In 1027 total tonnage entered 
and cleared was 21,394 tons (14,926,764 in 1911) 
of which 13,152,000 tons were British (9,671,- 
159 in 1911). In the same year, 851 miles of 
railway were open. For 1926-27 the budget 
contained the charges; for revenue, £8,623,928; 
for expenditures, £8,069,753. The public debt at 
the end of 1926 amounted to £12,657,303 sterling 
and 3,000,000 rupees. By an Order in Council 
of December, 1923, certain changes in Ceylon’s 
administrative machinery were effected. The 
size of the legislative council was increased, 
the unofiicial members being placed in the major- 
ity. 

CHAEEE, Zechariah, Jb. (1885- ). An 

American law professor, born at Providence, 
R, L He was educated at Brown University 
and the Harvard Law School and for a time 
engaged in the private practice of law. In 1916 
he went to the Harvard Law School where he 
was made a professor in 1919. He was among 
the first to protest against the violation of the 
constitutional liberties of American citizens in 
the years following the World War. In comr 
pany with Dean Pound and Felix Frankfurter 
of the Harvard Law faculty, among others, he 
helped evolve a sociological point of view toward 
the law. He was chairman of the Committee 
on Coal and Civil Liberties reporting to the 
U. S. Coal Commission in 1923. He wrote; 
Cases on Ne^ioliable Instruments (1919); Free- 
dom of Speech (1920) ; Cases on Equitable Be- 
lief against Torts (1924), and The Inquiring 
Mind (1928). 

CHAIN STOBES. By "chain*' stores are 
meant groups of retail establishments which 
arc operated under a common management and 
ownership. They may be '‘branches” of a large 
parent institution, or they may he establishments 
of substantially the same size, none of them 
much superior to any of the others, and all of 
them operated from a management office at 
headquarters. These "units” may, when re- 
quired, be organized as independent corporations 
whose stock is then held by the management 
company (as in the case of banks), or they may 
be simply retail establishments which are ac- 
tually owned and directly operated by the man- 
agement concern without the intervention of a 
ato^ or corporate organization in any form. 


Origin and Scope. Chain-store operation in 
some form has been carried on in the United 
States for quite a while. The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. dates from 1869, the Jones Tea 
Co., from 1872. The F. W. Woolworth Co., was 
organized in 1879, the James Butler enterprise 
in 1882, while among the more recent were 
S, S. Kresge Co., which, however, takes its rise 
from 1897, the United Cigar Stores, which dates 
from 1900, and the J. C. Penney Co., from 1902. 
Great difference of scope, however, exists among 
the different chains. Some of them assert that 
they have a unit in every considerable town in 
the United States and are thus "national,” while 
others operate in certain groups of States or 
localities. It is probable that at the present 
time several chains have units numbering up- 
ward of 1000, while the organization of new 
stores is going on very rapidly. Of late years, 
there has been a tendency for the larger chain 
organizations to go into the wholesaling, and 
in some cases into the manufacturing business, 
thus creating an unbroken series of distributive 
units extending from producer straight through 
to consumer. Simultaneous with this develop- 
ment, there has been a tendency to extend the 
chain method into a considerable numW of new 
fields. It is best established today in groceries, 
drugs, cigars and tobacco, and dry goods and 
clothing, but it is also expanding into the fields 
of candy^ bakeries, restaurants, banking, hotels, 
and music. In all, 55 different fields are now 
partly or largely occupied. The total amount of 
merchandise dispensed by chain stores is vari- 
ously estimated, but the total turnover is prob- 
ably not less than $2,900,000,000 per annum for 
51 principal chains. 

Beason for ChaiH’-store Development. The 
reason for chain-store development as distinct 
from individual store growth is variously set 
forth, but the most important consideration is 
undoubtedly found in the high cost of retail- 
ing and consequent high prices for goods. It is 
estimated by the best authorities that the indi- 
vidual business man today must set aside about 
40 per cent of every dollar whidi he receives 
in actual sales to cover his overhead and dis- 
tributing charges. That is, today, if he is 
obliged to pay more than 60 cents out of every 
dollar for the goods he gets, he will be unable 
to make ends meet in the long run. The chain 
store was originally an effort to cut the cost 
of retailing, and by furnishing goods at lower 

S rices to extend the scope of sales and increase 
jie turnover. In accomplishing this object, 
analysis was first made of the different elements 
entering into retail prices. They were found to 
be chiefly (1) cost of goods laid down in the 
establishment, (2) wages, rent, carrying charges, 
and depreciation, (3) losses and expense through 
the extension of credit to customers, (4) cost 
of delivery, and (5) advertising. Host chain 
stores have worked on the idea of eliminating so 
far as possible all of these charges beyond, the 
original cost of goods except a minimum person- 
nel and rent charge. The wage item it has been 
endeavored to hold to the lowest possible figure 
by reducing the operations of the store to a 
routine basis, more or less easily, covered by 
standard instructions, and thus eliminating the 
necessity of very high-cost personnel at the 
various units. 

In these ways, it has been hoped to give chain 
stores a competitive advantage over retail stores 
conducted and owned by an individual or local 
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corporation and hence to enable the elimination 
of these units by the pressure of competition. 

Success of Chain Store. In the beginning 
of the movement, and particularly during the 
years of early and rapid development after 1900, 
chain stores adhered quite closely to their origi- 
nal^ principles. They sold comparatively few 
articles, but they sold them for cash and insisted 
that the buyers take them away on the 
J'cash-and-carry” plan. They rarely, if ever, 
extended credit, and since the articles which they 
retailed were for the most part not very perish- 
able, their losses were small. The profit per 
unit of goods sold was small, but large turnover 
was relied on to make up for such limitation 
of the margin of earnings. In this way prices 
were set at figures sometimes as much as 20 per 
cent lower than those charged at independent 
establishments. 

As time has gone on, the pressure to extend 
credit and make delivery has been strong, and 
some chains now set themselves forth as furnish- 
ing both types of accommodation, although others 
adhere to the earlier plan. As they have suc- 
cessively added the older elements of service 
which led to high cost, their costs have accord- 
ingly tended to approximate those of the inde- 
pendent store. An investigation carefully made 
in the spring of 1029 embracing a large number 
of stores in New York City showed only a small 
margin of price advantage in favor of chain 
stores* as compared with independent establish- 
ments. However, the number of chain stores 
has tended to increase with great rapidity, so 
that in many towns in the West and South, 
they have entirely superseded other stores in 
the grocery and cigar busincs.s, and have made 
decided inroads into the field in other lines. 
So successful have they been, that the chain 
store movement has now spread to other coun- 
tries, and has taken some root in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, and other continental 
countries. 

Study of Eetailing, The chain store has, 
however, obtained a very decided permanent 
advantage over the retail establishment, in the 
fact that it has made a careful comparative 
study of retailing and distributing costs which 
it is able to standardize and keep up to date. 
By standardizing commodities, it has succeeded 
in putting upon the markets products which 
are recognized as of satisfactory quality, but 
which can be produced much more cheaply than 
could the multifarious competing products which 
were originally sold by independent establish- 
ments. “Private brands” also have been used 
to advantage in place of patented articles. By 
producing these articles on the large scale, it 
has been found practicable to eliminate many 
items of competitive expense and actually to 
bring the goods to the consumer at a very much 
narrower cost than formerly. Since in many 
cases the independent storekeeper has been able 
to take advantage of these generally lowered 
costs for standardized articles, he has in turn 
been able to compete and to remain in business, 
while the consumer has profited from the lower 
rices all around. The chain store, however, 
as naturally retained its advance, or “lead,” 
and in many communities is recognized as pet- 
ting the pace for the independent establishments. 
Its great advantage thus comes from constant 
careful analysis of retail expenses and of change- 
ing' popular tastes, as well as,, it ^ should .bp 
added, . from Jts ^ability to create, npvr demandp. 


and tastes by oflfering the consumer articles which 
he prefers to those to which he has been accuse 
tomed or items that lead him to broaden his con- 
sumption in a way that otherwise would not 
have been expected. 

The chain store also has made great advances 
in studying the psychology of window display, 
attractive arrangement of interiors, adoption of 
standard sanitary and convenient equipment, 
and general improvement of appearance. By 
adherence to a one-price policy and maintenance 
of standard qualities, the chain store has, more- 
over, been able to increase the confidence of the 
consumer in the goods that he buys and in the 
character of his relations wdth the manager of 
the establishment. There has been little if any 
effort to avoid competition between chains, and 
in most American cities decided inter-chain 
competition is observable, with the result that 
such gains as have been extended to the con- 
sumer are generally retained by him through 
competition, even after an old chain, first es- 
tablished in a locality, has succeeded in taking 
away much of the trade that formerly went to 
individual establishments. 

Analysis of Selling Costs. Considerable 
difference of opinion and practice has existed 
among chain store managers as to policies to be 
pursued in paying employees, and these differ- 
ences have led to experimentation as to selling 
costs, rates of turnover, and the like. It is un- 
doubtedly true that some classes of chain stores, 
such as the 5- and 10-cent stores, have been de- 
sirous of employing the very cheapest grade of 
labor. Within recent years conditions have ma- 
terially altered, and today it is recognized that 
efficient selling methods and capacity on the 
part of employees tend strongly to build up 
profits. In chain stores at the present time, 
three main methods of compensation are adopted 
(1) flat salary, (2) salary and commission or 
bonus, and (3) salary accompanied by a per- 
centage of profits, or in some cases ownership of 
stock. Experience seems to show that the profit- 
sharing devices are able to pay for themselves, 
and leave something behind for the owners, 
through the more active participation of the 
employee in his work. Analyses of selling costs 
have been installed in practically all chain stores, 
and as a result, a standard selling expense di- 
vided into a variety of major elements has been 
established. By this method, the reports of the 
various units in the chains have been tested, and 
when excessive selling cost is noted, investiga- 
tion is made for the purpose of seeing what may 
be the cause of it. Executive managers receive 
fairly large remuneration, while unit managers 
are paid about as much as they would receive 
if they were working independently, operating 
stores for themselves. 

Eiuance of Chain. Stores. The financing ,of 
the chain store is interesting as throwing light 
upon important sources , of saving. All , well-, 
managed chain stores fake the discounts for cash 
which are allowed by manufacturers of goods 
and in this way are able to save a substantial 
percentage of the sums which Were fornwly 
paid out by individual establishments which iqok 
the longest possible credit and then, andeaypred 
to reimburse themselves by adding the expense 
to prices. ,Eor the most part, the larger chains 
have begun on a small scale with capital ..belong- 
ing to, promoter or organizer, and wjth very 
feV ^ores. Later, tuiits wqre then financed opt 
of the profits of the older stored In a recent 
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year, the capital required per store by the At- 
lantic & Pacific Co. was stated as only $4300, 
while Woolworth required $43,918 and Childs 
Bestaurant $185,000 per store, 

^ Chain stores have now become so well estab- 
lished that the best of them are recognized as 
substantial investments and are quoted on the 
stock exchanges of the country. They thus have 
no difficulty in financing themselves by the offer- 
ing of new stock through banking houses when- 
ever they desire to expand and are able to show 
satisfactory profits. Early in the year 1929, 
one or more investment trusts having as their 
object the purchase of stock in chain-store com- 
panies were organized, and at last accounts were 
doing a profitable business. The current or 
short-term financing of the chain store presents 
comparatively few difficulties and the methods 
employed there represent one of the principal 
advantages which the system has enjoyed as com- 
pared with the independent store system. Since 
the central office is usually located in proximity 
to large and well-equipped banking establish- 
ments, it usually has no difficulty in obtaining 
all of the accommodation to which it is en- 
titled. Centralized methods of buying and econo- 
mies in shipping enable it to finance its opera- 
tions on the most economical basis, with the 
result that the amount of borrowing necessary is 
reduced. In those chains which adhere to the ori- 
ginal cash-and-carry plan, and which regularly 
remit their takings to the head office, the extent 
of dependence on hanks is naturally small. 

In these circumstances, chain stores have been 
able to show very satisfactory earnings, reports 
varying from about 30 per cent in one chain 
during a recent year to a fraction over 7 per 
cent during the same year by one of the smaller 
and less well-known chains. Average earnings 
on capital for ten or twelve of the ^est-known 
enterprises vary between 15 and 20 per cent. 

Bibliography. The literature on chain 
stores is very extensive, hut among recent books 
on the subject may be mentioned W. J. Baxter, 
Chain Store Distribution and Management (New 
York 1928) ; and Hayward and White, Chain 
Stores (New York 1922). 

CHABIAFIETE, Feodor Ivanovitoh (1873- 
). A Russian dramatic bass, born at 
Kazan. Without any preliminary musical train- 
ing, he became, in 1890, a member of the chorus 
of a traveling light opera company, whose direc- 
tor immediately was struck by the exceptional 
beauty and power of his voice and soon entrusted 
Him with leading rOlos. In 1892-03, he studied 
systematically with TTsafov in Tiflis, and during 
the summer season of 1894 he made his d^but in 
grand opera at the Maryin?ky Theatre in Petro- 
grad, where he remained two years. In 1896, 
he joined Mamontov’s Private Opera in Moscow, 
whence his reputation, especially as an unsur- 
passed interpreter of Russian national types, 
rapidly spread all over Europe. His first ap- 

S earanccs at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Tew York (1907-08) did not arouse unusual 
enthusiasm, probably because he had no oppor- 
tunity of singing his famous Russian roles, but 
when, on his second visit, he appeared as Boris 
Godunov (Dec. 9, 1921), his success was over- 
whelming; Likewise, his recitals drew capacity 
houses. Eater, he became an annual visitor, 
dividing his time between the ^ Metropolitan 
Opera House and the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. Consult his autobiography, Pages de ma 
Vie (Paris, 1927). 


GHAMBEBLAIH, The Rt. How. (Abth-oe) 
Nevtolle (1869- ). A British government 

official, brother of Sir Austen Chamberlain (q.v.). 
He was educated at Rugby and Mason College, 
Birmingham, and in the latter city was a member 
of the city council and chairman of the town 
planning committee (1911), an alderman (1914), 
Lord Mayor (1915-16), and a Unionist rtpre- 
sentative of its Ladywood division in Parliament 
(1018- ). In national politics, he was a 

member of the Central Control Board (1915), 
Director General of National Service (1916-17), 
and Postmaster General (1922-23). In 1923 
he was successively Paymaster General, Minister 
of Health, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, hold- 
ing the latter office until the advent of Labor 
to power in January, 1924. With the fall of 
Labor, he became Minister of Health (November, 
1924) in the ministry which was headed by 
Stanley Baldwin. In 1922 he had been made a 
Privy Councilor. 

CHAMBEBrLAIN, Clark Wells (1870- 
). An American physicist, born at Litch- 
field, Ohio. He was graduated at Denison in 
1804 and then studied as a fellow at Chicago, 
and at Columbia. In 1900-01 he was professor 
of physics and astromomy at Colby, then held 
the chair of physics at Denison (1001-08), and 
a similar chair at Vassar (1908-13). He was 
then called to the presidency of Denison, where 
he remained until 1025. He was with the 
Cavendish Laboratory of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, 1025-27, and became associate professor 
of physics at Michigan State College in 1927. 
His original investigations have included studies 
on the radius of molecular attraction, achroma- 
tization of interference, and the relative motion 
of the earth and ether; he devised a compound 
interferometer, a diffractometer, and a spectro- 
scope of high resolving power. 

CHAMBEIILAIN, George Earle (1854- 
1928). An American lawyer and public official 
(see VoL. V). He was reelected to the United 
States Senate from Oregon for the term of 1915- 
21, and was the author of the Chamberlain Mili- 
tary Preparedness Bill of 1918, He was, by ap- 
pointment of President Harding, a member of the 
United States Shipping Board from 1921 to 1923, 
when he resigned. He then practiced law at 
Portland, Oreg., and Washington, D. C., and was 
engaged in several important Constitutional 
cases. Among these was the one involving the 
Oregon School of Law in reference to religion, 
argued before the United States Supreme Court, 
in which case Senator Chamberlain represented 
the State of Oregon. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Houston Stewart (1855- 
1927). A German writer (see Vol. V). Since 
1914, his works include: Lebenswege meines 
Denkens (1010) ; Mensch imd Gott; Betrachtun- 
gen it her Religion und Chriatentum (1921). 

CHAMBERLAIN, John Lookis (1858- 
). An American army officer, bom in New 
York, He waS graduated at the United States 
Military Academy in 1880, entered the Army as 
second lieutenant in the 1st Artillery, and con- 
tinued in the military service until his retire- 
ment. in 1921 as a major general. He served 
in the Spanish-American War of 1898-09 as 
chief ordnance officer with the rank of major 
of volunteers; in the campaign against the 
Sioux Indians in 1900-01; in the campaign 
against' the Moros in the Philippines in 1903; 
and, after his transfer to the Inspector General’s 
Department, continued in the service tmtil His 
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appointment in 1917 as Inspector General, in 
which capacity he served during the World War, 
inspecting the American Expeditionary Forces in 
Prance in 1918. For “exceptional meritorious 
service,” he received the Distinguished Service 
Medal. General Chamberlain was a graduate 
of the Artillery School in 1890 and of the Army 
War College in 1913, and was military attach^ 
to Austria in 1897-08. 

CHAMBEBiLAIN, The Rt. Hon. Sib 
(Joseph) Austen (1863- ). A British 

statesman (see Vol. V), son of Joseph Chamber- 
lain. In the Coalition government after the out- 
break of the World War, he was Secretary of 
State for India. Because of criticism of the lack 
of medical preparation for the advance on Bag- 
dad, he resigned in 1917, although he knew noth- 
ing about the matter until too late for it to be 
remedied. He again took office in 1918 under 
Lloyd George as minister without portfolio, and 
later was appointed Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a position he had previously held 
1903-06. The budget he introduced in 1919 re- 
duced by one-sixth the duties on articles from 
the colonies, thus making the principle of Im- 
perial Preference, which had been in his father’s 
programme fifteen years before, a regular part 
of the British financial system. By increasing 
the excess profits duty to 60 per cent, and intro- 
ducing a corporation tax, he was able to balance 
the budget in his second year and to make a 
large payment on the national debt. When Mr. 
Bonar Law resigned the Unionist leadership on 
Mar. 17, 1921, Mr. Chamberlain was unani- 
mously chosen leader of the party. He became 
leader of the House of Commons and Lord Privy 
Seal (1921-22). From November, 1924, he was 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He was 
a prime mover and a signatory of the Locarno 
treaties (1925). He was vitally interested in 
the League of Nations, and attended its sessions 
as head of the British delegation; but the Ena- 
pire league was his first thought and his basic 
policy was to foster trade and add to its pros- 
perity. In 1926 he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize jointly with General Charles G. 
Dawes, at that time Vice President of the United 
States. 

CHAMBERLIN, Thomas Chbowdeb (1843- 
1928). An American geologist (see Vol. V). 
From 1898 to 1914, he was president of the Chi- 
cago Academy of Sciences. His later books in- 
clude The Origin of the Earth (1916). He was 
for many years editor of the Journal of Geology, 
From 1919 to his death in 1928, he was emeritus 
professor o:^eology in the University of Chicago. 

CHAMBlSt MUSIC. See Music, under 
Chamher Music, 

CHAMBERS, Sir Edmund Kercheveb 
(1866- ). An English scholar and educator 

(see Vol. V). His later works include Shake” 
speare: A Survey (1926) and Arthur of Britain 
(1927). He was made a Knight Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire in 1925. 

CHAMBERS, Edward (1850-1927). An 
American railway official, born in Waukegan, 
111. He began his railway service with the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F4 Railroad in 1878, 
and served in many important capacities with 
that road. He was assistant freight traffic man- 
ager for the coast lines and vice president of the 
road from 1905 to 1917, when he resided to be- 
come director of transportation of United 
States . Food Administration and the. United 
States Grain Corporation. He was director of 


the Division of Traffic for the Federal Railway 
Administration from 1018 to 1920, and was also 
a member of the War Industries Board. He was 
appointed vice president in charge of traffic for 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa F4 Railroad in 
1920. 

CHAMBERS, Robert William (1865- ). 

An American author (see Vol. V). His later 
books include: The Dark Star (1915); The 
Restless Sex (1917); In Secret (1918); The 
Crimson Tide (1919); Slayer of Souls (1920); 
Little Red Foot (1921); America (1921); The 
Si-jackers (1923); The Girl in Golden Rags 
(1924); The Man They Ranged (1925); The 
Drums of Aulone (1926); The Sun Eawh 
(1927); The Rogues^ Moon (1927); and The 
Bappy Parrot (1929). 

CHAMBERS, Will Grant (1867- ). 

An American psychologist born in Westmoreland 
Co., Pa. He was educated at Lafayette, Clark, 
and dliicago Universities. After his graduation, 
he was professor of mathematics in the State 
normal schools of Pennsylvania and Minnesota. 
He was .professor of education and dean of the 
School of Education at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1909-21, and dean of a similar school at 
the Pennsylvania State College after 1923. His 
professional contributions included papers on 
genetic psychology, the evolution of ideas, mem- 
ory types, individual differences, and correlation 
of character traits. 

CHANDLER, William Henry (1878- ). 

An American pomologist, born at Butler, Mo. 
He was graduated from the University of Mis- 
souri in 1905 and took postgraduate courses in 
that institution. Until 1910 he was assistant 
horticulturist at the University of Missouri, in- 
structor in 1910-11, and assistant professor from 
1911 to 1913, From 1913 to 1923 he was pro- 
fessor of pomology at Cornell University, and in 
1920-23, vice director of research. Since 1923 
he has held the professorship of pomology at the 
University of CJalifornia. Professor Chandler 
wrote on plant tissues and temperature, fruit 
and fertilizers, pruning, etc. He is the author 
of Fruit Growing (1925). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. See Great Brit- 
ain. 

CHANNEL TUNNEL. See Tunnels. 

CHANTEBLEURE, shaN^-plair Guy (Ma- 
dame EtoGAB Dussop, n4e Jeanne Violet) 
(1875- ). A French author, horn in Paris, 

three of whose works were crowned by the 
French Academy. She is the author of Ma 
Conscience en robe rose, crowned by the Academy 
(1896); Le Ch&teau de la ‘Vieillesse (1900); 
Fiwnc^e d^avril, crowned by the Academy (1900) ; 
Mon Ami Voiseau bleu (1900); Les Ruines en 
flenrs (1901); Ames feminines (1902); Le 
Sphinx blanc (1903) ; DAventure d*Huguette 
(1904) ; Le TMdtre de la Primevbre (1906) ; Le 
Baiser au clair de lune (1908); La Folle his- 
toire de Fridoline (1908) ; Malencontre (1910) ; 
La Pas^agbre (1911); Le Hasard et Vamour 
(1911 ) ; and La Ville assUg4e, Janina, ootobre, 
191^-mars, 1913, crowned by the Academy, 
(1913). 

CHAPLIN, Charles Spencer (1889- ). 

A leading comedian on the motion-picture stage. 
He was born in London, England, and after 
varied ^.xperience ii^ the' theatre, .made his d4but 
as a film performer in the United Stete^d in 1914, 
where he sobn became the most familiar figure 
in screen productions. He starred in many 
pieces of his own creation, including The Kvd 
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(1920-21), which was highly popular with all 
classes. In 1921 he visited Europe where he re- 
ceived a popular welcome almost without prece- 
dent. He establishd a motion-picture plant at 
Hollywood, Calif., where he has produced many 
popular screen comedies. 

CHAPMAN, Charles Edward (1880 ). 

An American historian, born at Franklin, N. H., 
and educated at Princeton University, Tufts Col- 
lege, Harvard University, and at the Universities 
of California and Seville (Spain). He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1906, and thereafter was 
connected with the United Railways Company, 
San Francisco, and with the Western Electric 
Company, until 1909, when he became a teacher 
of history, first in the Riverside (Calif.) High 
School and afterwards in the University of Cali- 
fornia. He was made associate professor of his- 
tory in the University of California in 1919 and 
professor in 1927, His works include: 
Founding of Spanish California (1916) ; A Cali- 
fornian in South America (1917) ; A Historg of 
Spain (1918) ; A Catalogue of Materials in the 
** Archive general de Indias” for the History of 
the Pacifio Coast and the American Southwest 
(1919) ; A History of California; the Spanish 
Period (1921); and A History of the Cuban 
Republio (1927). 

CHAPMAN, Charles Shepard (1879- 
). An American artist born at Morristown, 
N. y., who studied with Chase and W. Appleton 
Clark. He was elected Associate Member of the 
National Academy in 1919. Among his awards 
were the Saltus Gold Medal from the National 
Academy in 1917, the Carn^ie Prize from the 
Academy in 1921, and the second Altman Prize, 
N. A. D. (1926). Chapman’s work as a painter 
and illustrator has been on exhibition in various 
parts of the country and one of his best known 
canvases, *Tn the Deep Woods," is in the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. 

CHAPMAN, Frank Michler (1864- ). 

An American ornithologist (see VoL. V). Be- 
sides his activities as curator of orthinology and 
conductor of zodlogical explorations for the 
American Museum of Natural History, Dr, Chap- 
man served in 1017-18 as director of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Bureau of Publications and as 
commissioner of the American Red Cross to Latin 
America. He was awarded the first Elliot Medal 
by the National Academy of Sciences in 1918 
and was president of the Burroughs Memorial 
Association in 1921-26. In 1928 the Roosevelt 
Medal of Honor was awarded to him. His later 
publications include The Travels of Birds 
(1916) ; The Distribution of Bird-IAfe in Colum- 
bia (1917); Ot*r Winter Birds (1918); What 
Bird is Thatf (1920) ; The Distribution of Bird- 
Life in Ecuador ( 1926 ) . 

CHAPMAN, Herman Haxjpt (1874- ). 

An American forester, born at Cambridge, Mass. 
He graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1896 and took postgraduate courses at the 
Yale Forest School. From 1898 to 1903 he was 
superintendent of the United States Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Grand Rapids, Minn., 
and after a year in the United States Forest 
Service was instructor and assistant professor at 
the Yale Forestry School from 1006 to 1911 when 
he became Harriman professor of forest man- 
agement at Yale. From 1913 to 1924, Professor 
Chapman was a member of the State Park and 
Forest Commission of Connecticut. He wrote 
Forest Valuation (1914), Forrest Mensuration 
(1921), and Forest Finance (1926). 


CHAPMAN, John Jay (1862- ). An 

American author (see. Vol. V). He is the au- 
thor of Homeric Scenes (verse, 1914) ; Mem- 
ories and Milestones (1915) ; Deutschland iiber 
Alles (1915); Hotes on Religion (1916); Greek 
Genius and Other Essays (1915) ; The Letters of 
Victor Chapman, with Memoirs (1917); Songs 
and Poems (1919) ; William Lloyd Garrison 
(2d ed., revised and enlarged, 1921 ) ; Glance 
toward Shakespeare (1922); Letters and Re- 
ligion (1923); and Dante (essay and transla- 
tions, 1927). 

CHARCOT, Jean Martin. See Psychology, 
Abnormal; and Psychoanalysis. 

CHARDONNE, shar-d5n, Jacques (pseudo- 
nym of Blutelleau (1884- ). A French 

novelist. In his novel UEpithalame, he tried to 
get away from the subjectivism, the "moi,” of 
many of the psychological novels of the twen- 
tieth century, by describing the psychological 
reactions of a couple. This novel shows some 
influence of George Eliot’s Middlemarch and of 
Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina, He also wrote Le 
chant du bienheureua (1927). 

CHARITIES. Recent years have seen pro- 
found changes taking place in the concept of 
charity. Before the World War, charitable or- 
ganizations were largely concerning themselves 
with two things : to collect and administer funds 
for the relief of the needy; and to carry on con- 
stant warfare against social injustice. The 
tasks of social-work agencies were the work of 
volunteers, or persons who did not see that any 
special training was needed for their jobs; but 
since the War, the following changes have mani- 
fested themselves: 

1. The professfionalization of social work. At 
the present time, there exist as many as 26 
schools and collets for the purpose of training 
social workers. The result has been a great 
increase in the professional personnel, and it 
has been estimated that, from 1915 to 1925, the 
number of paid social workers in the United 
States had increased 66 per cent. There were, 
in 1929, about 25,000 professional social work- 
ers. 

2. Social case work today is not predicated 
upon social injustice hut upon individual in- 
feriority, Today, there exist a number of per- 
sons who are “underprivileged,” who cannot 
make their adjustments to society but need the 
care, study, and sympathetic aid of the social 
worker to effect that end. The concern of the 
earlier case worker was for the economic welfare 
of the family, for the crejation of a minimum 
budget for actual material needs, etc.; but this 
“left little place for beauty, for creative joy, 
for elation of the spirit.” Today, the case 
worker remedies maladjustments by bringing in 
the psychologist and psychiatrist, or by buying 
flowers or cheap little prints for the family be- 
ing sejrved. In other words, social case work 
h^as lost sight of the fact that the g[reat reason 
for dependency today is the insecurity brought 
in the train of our modem industrial life,, and 
that the average man does not need “creative 
joy” hut protection against unemployment, in- 
validity, sickness, and premature old age. 
These, naturally, only the State can give. It is 
interesting to note fiat, in the fight being car-, 
ried on for State programmes of social insurance, 
the professional social worker is either silent or 
is in the opposition. For example, at the very 
time (1929) that New York’s governor was urg- 
ing a State system of old-age pensions, or- 
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ganized welfare agency of New York City was 
complaining that there were hot enough institu- 
tional beds for old people. 

3. The formation of community chests. As a 
result of the experiences of the War, it was 
found that funds could be more expeditiously 
raised, to the satisfaction of the large givers, if 
but a single drive were made every year. By 
1928 there were existing, in 300 communities 
in the country, these “community chests” for 
the' collection of funds needed for social-service 
purposes. Among them, they raised in the 
neighborhood of $65,000,000 annually. Unfor- 
tunately, the chest was depriving charitable giv- 
ing of its personal interest, was leading to the 
acceptance of modern business ideas where the 
only thing that counted was that the drive 
^'should go over the top,” and was forcing regi- 
mentation in social work in that the participat- 
ing agencies were being scrutinized from the 
point of view of per-capita costs. 

4. Charitable funds were being increasingly 
concentrated in foundations. By the end of 
1928, there 'were in existence in the country at 
least 100 of these with probably one billion 
dollars in investments among them. Seven of 
the largest, to wit, the General Education 
Board (founded 1903), Milhauk Fund Associa- 
tion (1905), Bussell Sage Foundation (1907), 
Carnegie Corporation (1911), Rockefeller Foun- 
dation (1913), Commonwealth Fund (1918), 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial (1918), 
had combined endowments of one-half billion 
dollars and annual incomes totaling 28^ mill- 
ions. These charitable foundations had the 
following in common : they did not grant charity 
to individuals; they did not engage in emergency 
relief; they did not ordinarily contribute to the 
budgets of welfare societies; they were spending 
their money in research, education, and health. 
Increasingly, individual fellows were being taken 
care of to carry on researches in the social sci- 
ences. Some of the money was being spent 
wisely, some very foolishly indeed. As yet, no 
adequate examination has been made of the 
operations of these funds to determine whether 
the benefactors were right in disposing of their 
fortunes as they did. From the history of some 
of these foundations, it would appear 'that the 
rich man is finding trouble in disposing of his 
fortune for the “good of his fellow men.” 

The bill of American private social work is 
gigantic today. It has been estimated that the 
country sees being spent annually as much as 
two billion dollars on philanthropic activities! 
In New York City alone, there are 1200 social 
agencies in operation. The income of social wel- 
fare agencies in 19 cities, only one^ of which had 
a population of more than one million, amounted 
in a single year to $112,780,524. Throughout 
the country, there are 16,000 veelfare institutions 
(public and private), divided as follows; 4900 
general and special hospitals; S-SOO prisons, re- 
formatories, etc.; 2700 children’s homes; 2100 
almshouses; 1300 homes for the aged; 626 men- 
tal hospitals; 168 institutions for the feeble- 
minded and the epileptic; 126 institutions for 
convalescents and incurables. These institu- 
tions minister to approximately six . million 
persons annually. 

As a result of the questions brought up by 
tie contemplation of the motives and methods 
of {)i'ivate philanthropy, people were bejginning 
to 'point out that the care of dependency wa;s th6 
concern ' bf the State' and 'not of individuals^ 
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Just as -the State had proceeded to 'the aid of 
dependent children with pensions for their 
mothers and had put on the statute books laws 
for the compensation of workmen injured during 
their work, so it was the business of the State to 
take care of the sick, the unemployed, the inva- 
lided, and the aged. What progress has been 
made in agitation for new social insurance codes 
will be found in the articles Social Insurance, 
Old-age Pensions, UNEMPLorMENi. See also 
the articles Mothers’ Pensions, Juvenile 
Courts, Workmen’s Compensation, Minimum 
Wage, Women in Industry, etc. 

CHARLES I, Emperor of Austria and 
King op Hungary (1887-1922). The last of 
the Hapsburg rulers, successor to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, was born at Persenbeug, Aug. 
17, 1887, the eldest son of the Archduke Otto. 
He was little known until after his marriage 
with Princess Zita of Parma, in 1911. He at- 
tended one of the large Viennese boys’ schools 
and spent his military life in distant garrison 
towns. During the World War, he nominally 
commanded the army that invaded Rumania. 
On the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph on 
Nov. 21, 1910, Charles proclaimed himself 

supreme war lord, and he and his consort were 
crowned King and Queen of Hungary in Buda- 
est, December 30. During the War, lie ad- 
ressed a letter to his brother-in-law. Prince 
Sixte of Bourbon-Parma, in which he supported 
the claims of France in Alsace-Lorraine, and 
proposed the restoration of both Belgium and 
Serbia. Charles disavowed the letter, when it 
was published, in April, 1918, but it had a dis- 
heartening efifect on the Central Powers. After 
the political and military collapse of Austria- 
Hungary, on Nov. 11, 1918, Charles relinquished 
the Sirone of Austria, and two days later that 
of Hungary. In March, 1919, he left Austria to 
live in Switzerland and in April of that year the 
Austrian Par' ’ament formally deposed him, an- 
nulled all the sovereign rights of the House of 
Hapsburg, and exiled its members from Austria. 
Charles made no attempt to regain the Aus- 
trian throne, but in March, 1921, and again in 
October of that year, he escaped from Switzerland 
to Hungary, where his efiTorts to regain power 
were unsuccessful. These attempts made it evi- 
dent that Switzerland was no longer a safe place 
for him. A British warship took him and his 
wife to Madeira where he arrived Nov. 19, 1921. 
He died there April 1, 1922. 

CHARLES, The Ven. Robert Henry (1855- 
). A British divine and author (see VoL. 
V), In 1019 he was made archdeacon of West- 
minister Abbey. From the same year, he was 
Warburton Lecturer in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and 
Schweich Lecturer in 1919-20. He received 
-the drst award of the British Academy’s Medal 
for Biblical Studies. His later works include: 
Religious Development Between the Old and New 
Testaments (1914) ; The Chroniole of John of 
’Nikiu translated from the Ethiopio (1916) ; Ser- 
mons Preached in Westminister Ahiey (1917); 
The Apocalgpse, edited with Teat, Trcmsla- 
iion, and Commentary (2 vols., 1920); The 
Teaching of the "New Testament on Divorce 
(1921); Lectures on the Apocalypse (Schweich 
Lectures, 1919, 1922); The Adventure into the 
Unknown (2d impression, 1923) ; The Decalogue 
(Warburton Lectures, 2d impression, 1924) ; 
CamhUng and Betting (2d impre^ion 1925); 
Divorce, and T^uUUy (1927), and Oom- 

mewtoery on the Book of Damei (1929). 
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CHABH'WOOD, Godfrey Eatiibone Ben- 
son, First Baron (1864- ). An English 

historian, educated at Balliol College, Oxford. 
He was a member of Parliament from 1802 to 
1895 and Mayor of Litchfield from 1909 to 1911. 
In the latter year, lie was made a baron. In 
1916 he published a biography of Abraham 
Lincoln which was very favorably received in 
the United States. In 1923 he published an in- 
terpretative biography of Theodore Roosevelt; 
in 1926, According to St, John; and Tracks in 
the Snow (1027). 

CHARTERS, Werrett Wallace (1875- 
). An American educator, born at Hart- 
ford, Ont., Canada, who was graduated from 
Mchlastcr University, Toronto, in 1898, and 
took postgraduate courses at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the University of Chicago. He 
was professor of the theory of teaching at the 
University of Missouri, 1007-17, dean of the 
School of Education there, 1910-17, professor of 
education at the University of Illinois, 1917-19, 
and professor of education and director of the re- 
search bureau for retail training at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, 1919-23. He had a 
similar chair at the University of Pittsburgh, 
1923-25. Since 1924 he has been professor of 
education at the University of Chicago. He 
was the author of Methods of Teaching (1910), 
Teaching the Common Branches (1913), Bow 
to Sell at Retail (1922), and Curriculum Con- 
struction (1023), and also contributed numer- 
ous bulletins and articles to educational journals. 
He edited many series of educational books. 

CHARTERS FOR CITIES. See Munici- 
pal Government. 

CHATEAUBRIAHT, sha^to'bri-an', Al- 
phonse DE (1877- ). A French author who 

was born at Rennes and educated at Nantes. 
Besides stories for reviews, he wrote only two 
novels, Monsieur des Lou/rdines, which received 
the Prix Gon court for 1911, and La Bricre, trans- 
lated ks the Peat Cutlers in 1927, a realistic 
study of the people and the country of La Bricre, 
which was awarded the Grand Prix du Roman 
of the French Academy in 1923. 

CHATEAXT-THIERRY* See World War. 

CHAT'TERTOH, Edward Keblb (1878- 
). An English author and journalist (see 
VoL. V) . He entered the Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve as Temporary Lieutenant in 1914 and 
was promoted to the rank of Acting Lieutenant 
Commander in 1918. He was in the Auxiliary 
Patrol Service in command of various ships 
(1914-17) and was on the staff of the histor- 
ical section of the Committee for Imperial De- 
fense (1917-21). His later works, which deal 
mainly with the sea and its life, include: The 
Old Bast Indiamen (1914) ; The Romance of Pi- 
racy (1914); Q-Ships and their Siorg (1022); 
The Mercantile Marine (1923) ; Ship Models 
(1023); Seamen All (1924); Steamship Models 
(1924) ; Whalers and Whaling (1025) ; The Ship 
Under Sail (1926) ; Windjammers and Shellbacks 
(1926); The Brotherhood of the Sea (192p ; 
Captain John Smith (1927) ; and Old Sea Paint- 
ings (1928). 

OHATTEBTON, Ruth (1893- ). An 

American actress born in New York City. She 
made her stage ddbut in Washington, D. C-, in 
1909, as Polly Trippett in Merely Mary Ann. 
She came to New York in 1911 and three years 
later first played Judy Abbott in Daddy Long 
Legs, a part which made her famous throughout 
the United States. Other of her well-known 


characterizations include : Olivia Dangerfield 
in Come out of the Kitchen (1916); Mrs. Cal- 
thorpe in Perkins (1918) ; Comtesse de Candale 
with Henry Miller in A Marriage of Conven- 
ience; Judith Baldwin in Moonlight and JSoney- 
suohle (1910); Mary Rose in the play of that 
name (1920). She appeared in La Tendresse 
(translated from the French by herself, 1922) ; 
and in The Changelings (1923). 

CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION. An or- 
ganization founded in 1874 at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., conducting an annual series of lectures and 
entertainments called the general assembly; a 
six weeks’ summer school; and a home reading 
circle. By an arrangement made in 1923, the 
department of education of the summer school 
is carried on by New York University, and credit 
given in the University to all students success- 
fully completing the work. In addition to the 
primary school and kindergarten managed by 
the Institution, a summer high school was estab- 
lished in 1927. About 45,000 persons attended 
the general assembly each year between 1924 and 
1929; by 1928 there were 19 departments in the 
summer school, with 125 instructors, and 2500 
students. 

CHEESE. See Dairying. 

CHELMSFORD, chfimz'ferd, Frederick John 
Napier Thesiger, Viscount (1868- ). A 

British public official who was educated at Ox- 
ford. He became a member of the London 
School Board (1900-04), and of the County 
Council, 1904-05. He was Governor of Queens- 
land from 1905 to 1909, and of New South Wales 
from 1909 to 1913. In 1916 he was made 
Viceroy of India, retiring from that office in 
1921 when he was made a viscount. He was a 
Conservative in politics, and much surprise was 
felt when he was asked to take the place of First 
Lord of the Admiralty in Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Labor cabinet early in 1924. He accepted the 
post, however, as he found himself in accord 
with the new premier’s policies. In 1926-28 
he was temporary Agent General in London for 
New South Wales. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE. The active be- 
ginning of the use of toxic gas in the World 
War dated from Apr. 22, 1915, when chlorine 
was released by the Germans in an attack 
against the French and British lines in the 
northeastern portion of the upper Ypres salient 
(see World War). Tliis was indeed a mo- 
mentous step for the Germans, as it introduced 
into civilized warfare a new weapon which led 
to new tactics of offense and defense. 

The importance of the use of toxic gas in 
modern warfare is shown by the fact that dur- 
ing the year 1918, from 20 to 33 per cent of all 
the American battle casualties were due to it, 
but there was the compensating feature that 
where armies were supplied with masks and 
other defensive equipment only about 2 per 
cent of the gas casualties were fatal as coni- 
ared with 24 per cent for those wounded by 
igh explosive shells, shrapnel, bullets, etc. 
By far the greater part of the gas casualties 
resulted from the gas projectiles fired by field 
artillery, which in the British Army reached 
the great total of 180,000. In fact, it was esti- 
mated that 90 per cent of the total gas- casualties 
could be thus accounted for, notwithstanding the 
heavy losses at the first attacks in 1915 among 
troops quite unprepared when cloud gas was re- 
leased from cylinders. Trusting to air currents 
to carry the gas was not satisfactory, and it 
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was charged into projectiles which could he fired 
from guns, howitzers, or mortars. 

The use of lethal shells began in 1916 and 
these projectiles charged with deadly gases were 
used in addition to the lachrymatory gases. 
The three main killing gases used in chemical 
warfare were phosgene, diphosgene, and chlor- 
picrin. Their use made improved masks or 
respirators essential, and it was a constant con- 
test between developing new toxic gases and 
finding adequate protection against them. 

Chlorine was the first gas to be used and 
after it had been allowed to escape from cylin- 
ders, it was found that an its liquid form it 
could be filled into bombs or drums, which, dis- 
charged from crude mortars, would be detonated 
in the usual way by a fuse and booster charge 
and small bursting charge of high explosive. 
Chlorine is a greenish-yellow gas of stiong suf- 
focating odor which eommerically is used for 
bleaching and purification of water supplies. 
By cold and pressure, it is liquefied for storage 
and transport. At Ypres, the Germans per- 
mitted this gas to float out, but they were insuf- 
ficiently supplied with it, and also without 
means of protecting themselves so that they were 
afraid to advance through it. 

Phosgene, a gas formed by the combination 
of chlorine and carbon monoxide in the presence 
of a catalyzer, is a colorless gas that liquefies at 
8° 0. It was one of the deadliest gases used 
during the War and w^as employed not merely to 
annoy or to compel the wearing of masks but to 
kill as many as possible. It was often used in 
an attack as it did not persist long in the air 
or on the ground after the explosion of the shell, 
and as a result it would clear away by the time 
that the oncoming troops reached the place of 
gas concentration. 

Clilorpiorin, a liquid that is an active poison 
and, in addition, a lachrymator or tear producer, 
is made by the reaction between picric acid or 
calcium picrate and chlorine. It is a colorless 
liquid that boils at a temperature of approxi- 
mately 112® C. and the gas while not so poison- 
ous as some of the toxic gases nevertheless, was 
quite efficient. This, after chlorine, was the first 
war gas to be made on a large scale in the 
United States. 

Mustard* Qas, Dichlordiethyl SulpMde, was 
introduced by the Germans in July, 1917, at 
Ypres and immediately became a most effec- 
tive agent in gas warfare. It also proved a 
boomerang for the Germans, as they never were 
able to Improve their original facilities for 
manufacture which could not produce more than 
6 tons per day at the end of the War, At that 
time, France and England had improved methods 
and quantity production, while the United States 
had 10 times the German capacity at the time 
of the Armistice. This gas, it is interesting to 
note, was prepared by the Germans by the 
method originally described by Victor Meyer 
and later developed in Emil Fischer’s lab- 
oratory. Mustard gas is a colorless, slightly 
oily liquid boiling at 220® C. with some decom- 
position and freezing at 14® C. or below, the 
former temperature applying to the pure liquid. 
Mustard gas was not necessarily fatal ex^pt in 
sufficient amounts and it acted on the skin like 
a , deep burn. It attacked 1 the lungs, the eyes, 
the skin, and even the intestines., It blistered 
the skin and produced nausea, thu^ requiring 
the removal of the mask. It had a delayed. action 
and P^ten a,]mi.n might be gassed even fatally 


before he was aware of it, and then he was be- 
yond the reach of treatment. Ground soaked 
with mustard gas remains impregnated for days 
continually giving off the vapor. 

* Diphosgene, or superpalite, perehlormethyl 
formate, was extensively employed by the Ger- 
mans as wa.*} diphenglchl or arsine, their blue- 
cross gas, which produced sneezing and a dis- 
agreeable temporary sickness. The latter gas 
was not considered by the Allies very efficient 
though made by the Germans in large amounts, 
Diphenylcyanarsine and ethyl dichorarsine were 
also employed by the Germans. 

Lachrymatory or tear gases were extensively 
used during the World War by both sides in 
order to annoy and cut down the efficiency of 
the enemy and most of all to compel him to 
keep masked continually. This form of gassing 
was cheaper than the use of poison gas and 
even a trace of tear gas in the air would blind 
a man temporarily. In fact, a single tear-gas 
shell could distribute its charge so widely as to 
require the wearing of masks over an area so 
wide that from 500 to 1000 phosgene shells 
would be needed for the same effect. The tear 
gas was irritating to the membranes of the eye, 
and so far as it alone was concerned goggles 
might suffice for protection, hut the usual prac- 
tice was to mix it with deadlier gases. 
tear gases had chlorine or bromine as a base, the 
bromine being derived from subterranean brines, 
and the gas could he used alone, but such com- 
binations as bromhen^.yl cyanide were made, the 
one specified being extensively produced in the 
United States. 

In addition to the gases mentioned, others 
were employed and new toxic materials were 
develoi)ed during the War by organic and 
physiological chemists. Much was accomplished 
that was never revealed, and had the War con- 
tinued another year the annihilation of the 
Central Powers by the discharge from aircraft 
of deadly gases produced in the United States 
and elsewhere was predicted. 

Gas Masks. Naturally the use of gas ihi- 
mediately resulted in defensive measures. After 
the first attack by the Germans in 1915, extem- 
porized masks and impregnated fabric helmets 
were rapidly developed in England and hurried 
to the Continent, consisting merely of gauze pads 
soaked with neutralizing chemicals. Then came 
masks or helmets of a box respirator, type first 
introduced by the British in August, 1916, where 
absorbing and neutralizing chemicals purified 
the air before it was inhaled by the wearer. An 
essential element of these respirators was the 
charcoal, which had to be prepared with great 
care. Gradually, the British and the Americans 
developed double protection masks which were 
^cient under all conditions. There were also 
protective suits and gloves to resist mustard 
gas. 

Tactical Use of Gas. By 1917 the extensive 
and effective use of gas led to the development 
of special tactics both for attack and defense. 
Shells filled with gas and appropriately painted 
or striped to indicate the charge were issued 
along with shrapnel and high explosive. The 
kind of gas selected was determined by the 
nature of the plan or the military ohje^ctive, 
all carefully considered es^cially with regard 
to the target and terrain. For example, in case 
of an advance, a gas that would /disperse readily 
would be employed, or it might be that lanes 
would troops going tip to seize 
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or contest an objective. It must be remembered 
that while an ordinary high explosive or shrapnel 
shell exerts its effect immediately after the 
burst, that of a chemical shell has just begun 
and may even persist in the ease of some of the 
chemical charges for a week or ten days. 
Furthermore, a bomb-proof shelter, safe against 
flying fragments, is no protection against a chemi- 
cal shell whose fumes can pass around corners 
or sink into the ground. 

The artillery during the War made a distinc- 
tion between "lethal” and ^‘neutralizing” projec- 
tiles and fire and this was the basis of the mark- 
ing of the shell. The lethal shell is used to 
produce casualties and was employed against 
occupied positions for surprise effect, the ob- 
ject being to concentrate the greatest possible 
number of shells on the target in the smallest 
time, which should not exceed two or three 
minutes, as in that time gas masks can be ad- 
justed and no further casualties should develop. 
In attacks of this kind, phosgene is employed. 
With neutralizing shells or those filled with 
chemicals which are persistent and vaporize 
slowly, a slow searching fire is maintained 
scattered over the area to be neutralized. In 
other words, the aim is to develop an atmosphere 
intolerable for unprotected troops, so that the 
artillerist seeks to find lines of communication, 
camps, rest billets, trench systems, cross roads, 
battery positions, and in short any point where 
troops are likely to be concentrated. The aim is 
to make them wear respirators, thus cutting 
down their efficiency in using field or machine 
guns, in construction or supply work or the 
bringing up of transport. See Stbateqy and 
Tacjtios. 

0renades. The modern grenade is in effect 
a small explosive shell thrown at the target 
by the soldier with his good right arm or by 
means of an attachment (tromblon) fastened to 
the muzzle of his rifle. The so-called defensive 
grenade consisted of a gray-iron casting, the 
grpnade body, which contained an explosive 
charge of nitrostarch and a suitable firing mech- 
anism designed to prevent explosions until the 
thrown grenade was a safe distance from the 
thrower. The defensive grenade was intended 
to burst into fragments and was used only by 
men actually within the trenches, the walls of 
which would protect the thrower from flying 
fragments. This fragmentation type of grenade 
was the most used and the most useful of all 
developed during the War. An American con- 
tribution to trench warfare was the offensive 
grenade, the body of which was made of paper 
which produced its deadly effect by the flame or 
concussion of the explosive itself. This type was 
safe to use in open offensive movements since 
there were no fragments of metal to fly back 
and injure the thrower. Gas grenades, the bodies 
of which consisted of two sheet-metal cups welded 
so as to be gas-tight, were under development 
and were used principjllly to make the enemy 
trenches and dugouts uninhabitable on release 
of their toxic contents. 

Phosphorus grenades, of construction similar 
to the gas type, were used to scatter burning 
phosphorus over an area 10 to 15 feet across. 
The dense cloud pf white smoke thus produced 
was utilized to build smoke screens for thd pro- 
tection of troops in open attack on machine-gun 
nests. Incendilary grenades were essentially 
paper bombs filled with highly infiamahle ma- 
terial and intended for use in destroying struc- 


tures by fire. In still another class was the 
Thermit grenade, consisting of a terne-plate con- 
tainer filled with Thermit, a patented composi- 
tion which developed an intense heat while melt- 
ing. These grenades found their principal use 
in destroying captured guns which could not be 
moved, by fusing the breach mechanism to an 
extent preventing further use. A combination 
mount and rifle grenade also was developed by 
the British and later adopted by the United 
States Army. The great majority of rifle gre- 
nades were of the French Viven-Bessi^re type, 
provided with a hole extending entirely through 
the middle of the grenade. In order to use this 
grenade, a specially designed holder is fitted to 
the muzzle of an ordinary service rifle. When 
the rifle is fired, the bullet passes through the 
hole in the grenade and the discharged gases 
following the bullet have enough energy left to 
throw the grenade approximately 200 yards. 
The rifle grenade was used both as a defensive 
and an ofleiisive weapon, since the firers were well 
out of range of the exploding missile, which had 
an effective radius of nearly 75 yards on burst. 

CHEMISTRY. In chemistry, the years fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the World War formed 
a period whose most characteristic feature has 
been turmoil and upheaval in what seemed the 
very foundations of the science. In many fields, 
however, the new data have already been as- 
similated and the science has won through to 
clear, definite, and more inclusive concepts to 
take the place of those which had proven in- 
adequate. Periods of great activity in any 
science generally follow and have their roots in 
the discovery of new facts or of new methods of 
investigation. The great activity in the in- 
vestigation and development of fundamental 
chemical theory, which, slackened by the World 
War, burst forth with all the greater volume 
with the peace, traces back very largely to the 
discovery of two methods of investigation in the 
years just before the War. These are the posi- 
tive ray analysis of Sir J. J, Thomson and Aston, 
and the X-ray analysis of crystal structure de- 
veloped by Laue and by W. H. and W. L. Bragg. 

Isotopes. There is no principle in chem- 
istry more fundamental than that of the con- 
stancy of combining weights. Thus, 35.458 
grams of chlorine, no more, no less, combine with 
107.880 grams of silver. There can be no quan- 
titative analysis, no quantitative relations what- 
soever in chemistry without this constancy. An 
analyst who determines the proportion of chlor- 
ine in a material does not do so by converting 
the combined chlorine to elementary chlorine and 
weighing it, which is difficult or even impossible. 
He converts the chlorine to silver chloride by 
known simple methods, weighs the silver chlor-| 
ide, and calculates the proportion of the chlorine^ 
in the original material by assuming that the 
proportion of chlorine in silver (fliloride is 
always 

35.458 

T07.88O + 36.45ft. 

Prom the time of Dalton until quite recently, 
there had seemed to be but one possible inter- 
pretation of the constancy of combining weights. 
According to this, the weights of the atoms of 
chlorine and silver are in the proportion of 
35.458 to 107.880, one atom of chlorine com- 
bines with one atom of silver when silver chlo- 
ride is formed, and all atoms of chlorine have 
the same weight. Yet there is now convincing 
evidence that this constancy in- combining 
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weight is due not to a constancy in weight of 
the atoms of chlorine hut to the existence in 
constant proportions of two kinds of chlorine 
atoms of atomic weights 35 and 37, respectively. 
The experimental fact of constancy in combining 
weight remains, but the theoretical interpreta- 
tion of constant weight of the atoms of a given 
element proves incorrect. There could be no 
better example of the way in which ideas, which 
seem inseparably bound up with certain facts, 
can be replaced by entirely new and contrary 
ideas without any controversion of the facts. 

The first evidence in this direction came from 
the study of radioactive elements. Soddy sug- 
gested in 1911 that lead produced as the end 
product in radioactive change might be chem- 
ically identical with ordinary lead yet differ in 
atomic weight and predicted specifically that 
lead produced in the uranium radium series 
of radioactive changes should have a lower, lead 
produced in the thorium series should have 
a higher, atomic weight than ordinary lead. 
Experiments carried out by himself and by 
others — notably Richards of Harvard, the lead- 
ing exponent of precise atomic weight determina- 
tion — proved that these predictions were indeed 
true. In spite of the differences in combining 
proportions, the three kinds of lead were all 
lead, identical with each other in all the prop- 
erties by which the identity of a substance is 
determined and incapable of separation by or- 
dinary chemical methods, no matter how refined 
or how persistent the work. A single element 
such as lead can then exist in varieties, which 
differ only in atomic mass and derived proper- 
ties. Such varieties of a single element are 
called its isotopes. 

Proof of the existence of isotopes among non- 
radioactive elements became possible through 
Sir J. J, Thomson’s invention and through 
Aston’s extensive development and application 
of a new and ingenious method of determining 
the weights of atoms, the method of positive ray 
analysis. When an electrical discharge passes 
through a gas at low pressure, the molecules 
present are disrupted. Many of the fragments, 
including the atoms of the elements present, are 
electrically charged and are set in motion hy 
the electric field present. Since a beam of 
atoms thus produced leaves a trace on a photo- 
graphic plate, it is possible to study the extent 
to which these adorns are defiected from a 
straight course hy electrical and magnetic fields 
at right angles to their path. Other things be- 
ing equal, a heavy atom is less defiected than 
a light one and the masses of all the atoms 
present in a given gas can be determined from 
such defiections. Such measurements give true 
atomic masses and, when isotopes of a single 
element are present, each produces its own effect 
de])endcnt upon its mass, whereas the combining 
weight gives an average of tbo atomic weights 
of the Isotopes. In 1913 Sir J. J. Thomson 
showed in this way that the element neon is 
composed of two varieties of atoms of atomic 
weights 20 and 22. Aston took up the work 
later and in 1920 there appeared the first of a 
long series of publications from which it is 
now known that many elements are mixtures of 
isotopes in constant proportion. ‘ 

The constancy of the proportions of the iso- 
topes of a given element is a most striking re- 
sult and one whose cause is still obscure. Ex*' 
c^pt for the radioactive elements, including tl^ose 
varMieiS d£ l^ ytiidh tb ha^ 


formed by radioactive decomposition, the utmost 
exertions have failed to show the slightest dif- 
ference in the combining weights of different 
samples of elements which are known with cer- 
tainty to be composed of two or more isotopes. 
Thus, Baxter and Parsons in 1922 compared 
carefully the atomic weight of nickel of terres- 
trial origin with that of nickel from a meteorite 
of extra-terrestrial origin and found no detecta- 
ble difference.. Similar studies have since been 
made on other elements. The conclusion is in- 
escapable that, whatever the process by which 
the elements are formed, and no one doubts that 
they are composed of the same fundamental 
stuff, the process of formation, both ^ on this 
earth and in whatever part of the universe is 
the source of the meteorites, produces the iso- 
topes of a given element in a constant propor- 
tion. 

The Unitary Concept of Matter. The same 
measurements of Aston’s have given great sup- 
port to the unitary concept of the nature of 
matter. He finds, namely, that the true weights 
of the atoms are whole-number multiples or very 
nearly so of a number which is almost the same 
as the atomic weight of hydrogen, the element 
with the lightest atoms. The old hypothesis of 
Prout, that all of the elements arc built up from 
hydrogen, foundered on the existence of many 
elements whose atomic weights are not even ap- 
proxiniaely whole-number multiples of Wie 
weight of the hydrogen atom. But if chlorine 
consists of two kinds of atoms with weights of 
35 and 37, instead of one kind with an atomic 
weight of 35.458, this idea becomes rejuvenated, 
especially since relativity theory can account 
fully for such discrepancies from the whole-num- 
ber rule as remain. It is now clear that all mat- 
ter must be built up from the same fundamental 
stuff, and that transmutation of the elements is 
theoretically possible. Actually, however, trans- 
mutation has been realized only in the case of 
radioactive changes, which man is unable to con- 
trol even to the extent of modifying the rate 
of the change, and in the case of certain lighter 
elements, which Rutherford has shown to he de- 
composed when their atoms are struck by the 
high-speed projectiles resulting from the spon- 
taneous decomposition of radioactive atoms. 

Separation of Isotopes. In spite of the fact 
that the isotopes of most elements exist in nature 
in constant proportions, and that without the 
benign provision of this constancy chemistry as 
a quantitative science could not exist, the 
chemist has perversely but characteristically in- 
sisted upon trying to separate or even partially 
to separate complex elements into their consti- 
tuent isotopes. It has been amply demonstrated 
that no chemical process and no process of crys- 
tallization can accomplish this because of the 
absolute identity of the properties of isotopes. 
It is, however, possible to take advantage of the 
difference in mass, which results in a difference 
in the rates of gaseous diffusion of isotopes. iW 
this way sufficient separation to produce a 
measurable change in atomic weight has been 
obtained at the expense of enormous labor. 
This demonstration has been carried out by 
Bronsted and Hevesy at Copenhagen and by 
Harkins at Chicago. 

The DeterminatioiL of Crystal' Struisture. 
In 1912 Lane in Switzerland proved that* X-rays, 
whose nature had been in doubt, arts light, but 
light of a wave length so am.all ihat ft is of the 
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the atoms of crystalline substances. The proof 
rests upon the fact that X-rays are diffracted by 
the ordered arrangement in lines and planes of 
the atoms in a crystal just as visible light is dif- 
fracted by the lines of a ruled diffraction grat- 
ing. The genius of W. H. and W. L. Bragg 
solved the difficult problem of determining si- 
multaneously the wave length of certain X-rays 
and the arrangement of the atoms in certain 
crystals, and it is now possible therefore to use 
the method of crystal diffraction to determine 
either the wave length of unknown X-rays or 
the arrangement of atoms in a crystal of un- 
known structure. 

The Nature of Salt Crystals. The very first 
structure determinations that the Braggs made, 
that of the chlorides of sodium and potassium, 
announced the overthrow of an idea which chem- 
ists had held complacently ever since there was 
a molecular theory of chemistry. The result 
which they obtained was, namely, that the crys- 
tal of sodium chloride consists of a three dimen- 
sional chessboard of sodium and chlorine atoms. 
In this, six equivalent chlorine atoms surround 
each sodium atom, and six equivalent sodium 
atoms surround each chlorine atom. It is obvi- 
ous that one black square of a chessboard does 
not bear a particular relation to any one of 
the four white squares which surround it. No 
more does one sodium atom in a sodium chloride 
crystal show any evidence that it is associated 
to form a molecule with any one of the six 
equivalent chlorine atoms which surround it. 

The theory that a particular sodium atom is 
combined with and associated with a particular 
chlorine atom to form a molecule of sodium 
chloride was originally developed to explain the 
properties of gases; it had been extended on the 
oasis of considerable evidence to liquids, but it 
had been applied to solids simply for the reason 
that there was no evidence against it. With 
this evidence of the Braggs, chemists came to the 
realization that they had really had no evidence 
for the assumption that molecules exist in solids, 
and that the new idea is simpler and more satis- 
factory than the old. 

It soon appeared that what is true of sodium 
and potassium chlorides is true in general of 
salt-like substances; that magnesium oxide, cal- 
cium carbonate, sodium nitrate likewise consist 
of jnst such a chessboard arrangement of the 
metallic part and the acidic part of the salt. All 
of these truly salt-like compounds share certain 
other properties. They have high melting and 
boiling points, and most important of all, they 
conduct the electric current excellently when 
they are converted to a liquid either by fusion 
or by solution in a solvent- In the liquid state 
then, they are largely composed of ions, that is 
to say, of electrically charged atoms pr groups of 
atoms. 

It was not, therefore, a very bold step to sup- 
pose that the crystalline salt is also composed 
of charged atoms which are held in a rigid struc- 
ture so that motion and hence electrical conduc- 
tion is now impossible; that the very forces of 
cohesion of the crystal depend essentially ui>ott 
the attraction between the positive and negative 
charges. Starting in 1920, Born and others at 
Gf^Ottingen made a determined mathematical at- 
tack upon this problem and showed that there 
are no properties of these simple salt crystals 
which are not in complete agreement with the 
principle that the forces which hold the crystal 
together are essentially, electrical in nature, and 


that the salt crystal is an assemblage of elec- 
trically charged ions. 

The Electronic Theory of Chemical Com- 
bination. An electronic theory of chemical 
combination was first proposed by Helmholtz in 
1880 simultaneously with the proposal that elec' 
trieity is atomic in nature. Helmholtz’s idea 
was this: Faraday’s laws of electrolysis prove 
that electricity reacts by atoms with atoms of 
matter. Atoms therefore can lose or gain elec- 
trical charge only in quantities equal to one or 
more atoms of electricity. 

Interpreted in the light of the later demon- 
stration that atoms of electricity are always 
negative atoms, called electrons, this means that 
the reaction between sodium and chlorine con- 
sists in the transfer of one electron from each 
sodium atom to a chlorine atom. This leaves 
the sodium atoms with unit positive, the chlorine 
atoms with unit negative charge, and the atoms 
then cling together because of their charges. 
The crystal structure investigations show, how- 
ever, that the sodium and chlorine atoms do not 
cling together in pairs, but build up a much 
larger assemblage in which there is alternation 
of positive and negative charges. 

The law of definite proportions becomes in 
this case a consequence of the atomic nature of 
electrical charge. It results from the fact that 
the quantity of electricity which a sodium atom 
can lose is one electron, which is also just the 
quantity that one chlorine atom can gain. The 
crystal will tend toward electrical neutrality as 
the condition of greatest stability and this re- 
sults in the presence in it of equal numbers of 
sodium and chlorine atoms. Therefore, sodium 
and chlorine will combine in a constant propor- 
tion which is the proportion of the weights (or 
average weights) of the atoms of sodium and 
dilorine. This makes for an extremely simple 
and satisfactory interpretation of a great deal 
of chemistry. Sodium is a characteristic mon- 
ovalent metal because its atoms contain oiie 
loosely held electron, and one only. Chlorine is 
a reactive monovalent non-metal because its 
atoms are capable of attaching firmly one and 
only one extra electron. One magnesium atom 
combines with two chlorine atoms because mag- 
nesium atoms contain two loosely held electrons, 
and so on. 

Non-Polar Compounds. The simple and at- 
tractive electrical theory of chemical combina- 
tion never became generally accepted by chem- 
ists, in spite of the great interest in it and the 
extensive efforts to apply it which accompanied 
the tremendous usefulness of the electron theory 
in physics. The reason is the complete failure 
of this theory to account for what are called 
non-polar compounds. To take a simple exam- 
ple of this very common type of combination, the 
properties of the hydrogen molecule, which con- 
sists of two hydrogen atoms, are quite contrary 
to this theory. It is at first sight possible to 
suppose that two hydrogen atoms can exchange 
an electron so that one becomes positively, the 
other negatively, charged, and that they then 
cling together in a molecule; hut if this were 
so, the hydrogen molecule would be an electric 
dipole; it would be positively charged on one 
end, negatively charged on the other, and- Debye 
has shown that a substance consisting of mole- 
cules possessing this kind of electrical dissym- 
metry must have certain easily recognized 
properties. Such a substance, and many actual 
examples are known, must have a Irelatively large 
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dielectric constant, and one which varies mark- 
edly with temperature and with frequency. In 
fact, the value of the electrical moment of a 
molecule may he calculated from the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the dielectric constant. Now, 
gaseous hydrogen lacks these properties com- 
pletely, and behaves in every way as it should 
if its molcules are entirely symmetrical elec- 
trically. The simple electronic theory fails here 
and with many other important substances, no- 
tably with most of the carbon compounds, which 
are so important to life. 

It seems further to be true that crystals of 
these non-polar compounds contain the same 
molecules which exist in the gaseous or liquid 
states, contrary to the assumption made by some 
in the first enthusiasm engendered by the 
Braggs’ results. 

It is chiefly to G. N. Lewis of the University 
of California that we owe the recognition of 
the fact that sodium chloride may be formed by 
a transfer of charges from sodium to chlorine 
and a clinging together of the charged atoms 
thus produced, and that hydrogen may neverthe- 
less be formed by a fusion of the structures of 
two hydrogen atoms without any transfer of 
charge, any development of polarity. There 
seem to be two kinds of chemical combination, 
the polar typified by sodium chloride, and the 
non-polar typified by hydrogen. Whether these 
types merge gradually, so that there are inter- 
mediate cases in which at least a partial trans- 
fer of charge is accompanied by some fusion; 
and where, if the two types of combination are 
mutually exclusive, the line of demarcation is 
to be drawn, is a subject still much under dis- 
cussion. 

The nature of the non-polar combination of 
atoms is a problem of great importance, but one 
which must still be considered far from solu- 
tion. Chemists have accumulated a vast amount 
of information and have developed many em- 
pirical generalizations, which await a Renter 
synthesis and a harmonizing with the generali- 
zations of the new physics on the structure of 
atoms. Among such empirical generalizations 
may be mentioned the far-reaching conclusions 
of Alfred Werner of Ztirieh. Werner worked 
from the assumption that complex ions, that is, 
groups of atoms bound together and carrying a 
charge, are held together by the same types of 
linkage and have the same kind of structure as 
the neutral molecules of organic chemistry, and 
derived a set of very general rules about chem- 
ical combination. Most of this work was done 
before 1910, but the full appreciation of its im- 
portance was somewhat delayed. That it is ap- 
preciated is shown by the Nobel Prize award to 
Werner in 1913 and by the extensive use made 
of Werner’s conclusions in the speculations of 
Lewis and of Langmuir. 

Solutions of Electrolytes. A development 
of the greatest importance to chemistry 'and one 
which is closely related to the newer knowledge 
of the nature of salt crystals which rose from 
the discovery of the Braggs is the simplification 
in the theory of the nature of salt solutions 
which is generally called the principle of the 
complete ionization of strong electrolytes. 

Acids, bases, and salts form a large and im- 
portant section of the subject matter of chem- 
istry, both pure and applied. That solutions of 
these substances contain electrically charged 
' atoms or groups of atoms, called .ions, has been 
, generally ^ belayed since .the, jfom^datiqn of elec- 


trochemistry by Paraday in 1835. Only so can 
one understand such facts as the conduction of 
electricity by these solutions, the motion of their 
constituents with the current, and the chemical 
reactions at the electrode. Thus, the copper in 
a copper salt solution moves toward the nega- 
tive electrode when current flows, at the nega- 
tive electrode copper is deposited, and copper 
dissolves from the positive electrode if this is 
copper. The copper acts as if positively charged 
in its salt solutions, copper metal can be con- 
verted to the salt by positive charges, and cop- 
per metal can he obtained from the salt solution 
by neutralizing the positive charge. 

Until 1881, however, it was supposed that the 
concentration of these electrically charged ions 
is extremely minute. The proposal in this year 
by the Swedish scientist, Arrhenius, of a method 
of estimating the concentrations of ions in solu- 
tion changed this view considerably. According 
to the conclusions of Arrhenius, which soon won 
general acceptance, there are many electrolytes, 
including most salts in aqueous solution, which 
are quite largely dissociated into ions. These 
are called strong electrolytes, and it was found 
that all strong electrolytes of a given valence 
type have very nearly the same large extent of 
ionization in solutions of a given concentration. 
In addition, there are many weak electrolytes, 
substances of the most widely varying degrees 
of ionization, some almost strong, some hardly 
ionized at all. This theory became one of the 
most important features of the great develop- 
ment of what is called physical chemistry, and 
furnished the foundation of the knowledge and 
understanding of the physical properties and of 
the chemical reactions of solutions of acids, 
bases, and salts. 

The prime reason for the importance of this 
theory is the principle that the properties of an 
electrolyte solution are largely the properties of 
its ions. The theory explains the physical prop- 
erty that all dilute copper-salt solutions have 
the same blue color and the chemical property 
that all copper-salt solutions give a black pre- 
cipitate with hydrogen sulfide upon the basis 
that both the color and the reaction are proper- 
ties of copper ion and that all copper-salt solu- 
tions contain this ion. There was always the 
inconsistency, however, that the Arrhenius meth- 
ods of estimating degree of ionization indicate 
that a significant proportion of the electrolyte 
remains unionized, yet exerts no effects upon the 
properties of the solution. These methods indi- 
cate, for instance, that a moderately dilute solu- 
tion of copper sulfate contains only 40 per cent 
of its copper in the form of copper ion and 60 
per cent as copper sulfate, whereas color and 
properties in general indicate the presence of 
copper ions and sulfate ions, but give no evi- 
dence for the presence of unionized copper sul- 
fate. 

It is only since 1923, however, that the mathe- 
matical theory of Debye and Hiickel has made it 
clear that the Arrhenius methods of determin- 
ing degree of ionization are over simplified; 
that they neglect certain important effects which 
are due to the charges on the ions ; and that, if 
these complications are given due consideration, 
there exists no obstacle to the belief that the 
ionization of copper sulfate and other strong 
. electrolytes is practically complete. It is a hy- 
pothetical extrapolation to say that there is no 
copi)er. sulfate in a dilute copper^sulfate solu- 
tion, but it is unquestionably true that- there 
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are no known properties of the solution which 
necessitate the assumption that copper-sulfate 
molecules are present, no convincing reason for 
believing that there is anything in the solu- 
tion but copper ions and sulfate ions. Out of 
the discovery of the complexity of the meth- 
ods of determining degree of ionization, we have 
developed a great simplification of our views on 
the nature of electrolyte solutions; and it is a 
great simplification, not only because of the ob- 
vious fact that it is easier to treat of two things, 
copper ion and sulfate ion, than it is to treat 
of three things, these ions plus copper sulfate, 
but because it links up so perfectly with the 
newer knowledge of salt crystals. In fact, the 
ready acceptance of the revolutionary idea that 
molecules of certain electrolytes do not exist in 
solution is unquestionably closely related to the 
previous proof of the absence of molecules in 
crystalline salts. 

No discussion of progress in the study of 
solutions can omit an acknowledgment of the 
great part in this progress which has been 
played by the work of G. IST. Lewis. All modern 
investigations of solutions make use of exact 
thermodynamic methods for which he, more than 
any other, is responsible. 

Atomic Number. A great increase in clar- 
ity and simplicity in fundamental theory has 
come with the introduction of the concept of 
atomic number and the identification of this 
with a fundamental and measurable property of 
the structure of the atom. Since Mcndeleef, 
chemists have been interested in such relations 
of atoms of one kind to those of another as are 
represented by the periodic table. In particular, 
there has been much effort to represent the 
properties of the elements as functions of some 
sort or another of the atomic weight, for atomic 
weight is the most obvious and apparently the 
most characteristic and fundamental property 
of an element. The essence of the periodic table 
is indeed the principle of writing down the ele- 
ments in the order of increasing atomic weight, 
and the value of the table lies in the fact that 
when the elements are written in this order 
there is a periodicity such that similar elements 
follow each other in an order regulated by def- 
inite laws. Rydberg in 1897 suggested, however, 
that a more fundamental number, by which to 
describe an element and to which to relate other 
properties, is obtained if the elements are writ- 
ten down in the order of increasing atomic 
weight, and a whole number is then assigned to 
each element in this order. Thus, hydrogen has 
the atomic number 1, helium 2, lithium 3, beryl- 
lium 4, boron 5, carbon 6, and so on. The prop- 
erties of the elements are more simply and di- 
rectly related to these atomic numbers than to 
atomic weights. Thus, the difference in atomic* 
weight between successive elements is variable, 
sometimes small, sometimes large, whereas the 
difference in other properties from element to 
element in this order is about the same, like the 
whole number progression of the atomic num- 
bers, and regardless of the difference in atomic 
weight. Atomic number nevertheless remained 
a somewhat vague concept, for there lacked any 
direct and simple method of determining it and 
any picture of the atom which accounted for its 
importance. 

In 1914 Moseley in England supplied the . 
method of determining atomic number and gave 
a strong indication of its meaning. The results 
of the Rraggs had given nOt only a method of 


determining the structure of crystals but also 
a method of measuring the wave length of 
X-rays, and had shown that an element emits an 
X-ray spectrum when it or its compounds are 
used as target for electron bombardment in an 
X-ray tube. Moseley now investigated the rela- 
tion of these spectra to the nature of the ele- 
ment. He found that X-ray spectra are simple 
and that the frequency of the radiation increases 
in a regular way from element to element, the 
square root of the frequency being linearly re- 
lated to the atomic number. In particular, the 
order of X-ray frequencies is the order of the 
chemical properties in the case of cobalt and 
nickel, where the order of chemical properties 
and atomic weights do not coincide. This one 
discovery^ gave a direct means of determining 
quantitatively the atomic number of an element, 
by determining the frequencies of its X-ray spec- 
trum, and demonstrated conclusively that atomic 
number represents some fundamental property 
of the atom, rather than a chance order of ar- 
rangement. This fundamental quantity, Mose- 
ley said, can only be the charge on the central 
positive nucleus. 

Moseley, to whom science owes these discov- 
eries, was killed in the fighting at Gallipoli in 
his twenty-eighth year, ‘‘the youngest investi- 
gator surely to have won so secure a place in 
the history of science,” says Soddy. 

The Bohr Theory. Moseley's interpretation 
of atomic number as nuclear charge depended 
upon the Rutherford-Bohr atomic structure the- 
ory. Rutherford had been led by complicated 
considerations arising from alpha particle scat- 
tering experiments to the conclusion that the 
atom contains of a nucleus of dimensions much 
smaller than those of the atom, that the nucleus 
is positively charged, and that it includes prac- 
tically the whole mass of the atom. Siirround- 
ing this nucleus are a number of electrons circu- 
lating in orbits which make up the greater part 
of the volume of the atom. Bohr attempted to 
treat the problem of stability of such a planetary 
structure by methods which make use of the 
quantum theory of radiation. His results have 
had marvelous success in the explanation of the 
physical properties of isolated atoms, that is, of 
the properties of elementary substances in the 
state of monoatomic gases at low pressures; and 
in the explanation of projierties of atoms which, 
like X-ray emission and absorption, are little af- 
fected by chemical combination, and which are 
believed to depend upon interior portions of the 
atomic structure. 

Moseley saw that the application of these 
methods of Bohr to the relation between X-ray 
frequency and nuclear charge must lead to just 
such a result as that which he had found for the 
relation between X-ray frequencies and atomic 
numbers. He was thus led to his conclusion 
that the physical meaning of atomic number is 
the number of unit or elementary positive 
charges on the nucleus. 

The Nuclear Theory of Atomic Structure. 
These two principles, that the atom consists of 
a small positively charged nucleus surrounded 
by a number of electrons equal to the number of 
unit positive charges on the nucleus, and that 
the number of such unit positive charges is equal 
to the atomic number, have become foundation 
stones of physics and chemistry. Much corrob- 
orative evidence has appeared, and there are no 
known facts in conflict with these , principles, 
but the strongest re'asdn for act^ptihg them and 
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tile chief reason for their importance is that they 
clearly predict that the properties of elementary 
substances in general may be divided into two 
classes, those which depend upon the number and 
arrangement of the extranuclear electrons, and 
those which depend upon the nucleus. The prop- 
erties^ such as melting points, boiling points, 
solubilities, energies of reaction, reaction veloci- 
ties, spectra, and so forth, upon which reliance 
is placed for the identification of elements and 
their compounds, depend only upon the number, 
arrangement, and firmness of attachment of the 
extranuclear electrons. The forces controlling 
these properties of the exterior of the atom are 
purely electrical, and depend only upon the 
charge of the nucleus, and not at all upon its 
mass. Granted that nuclei can be identical in 
charge but different in mass, the existence of 
isotopes becomes immediately explicable. Fur- 
thermore, the close and regular relation betv'ecn 
chemical and physical properties and atomic 
number receives a sound foundation, for these 
properties depend upon nuclear charge which is 
atomic number. That there is an approximate 
relationship between nuclear charge and nuclear 
mass appears, however, from the fact that the 
periodic table could have been developed in 
terms of atomic weights. 

The Discovery of Hew Elements. Mose- 
ley’s method of determining atomic number by 
determining X-ray frequencies can be reversed, 
and the X-ray frequencies which correspond to 
any particular atomic number can be calculated 
from that atomic number. This is particularly 
important, because it gives a new and most valu- 
able method 0 ! searching for a new element. 
Thus, the element with the atomic number 72 
was not known. Bohr predicted from his con- 
siderations on atomic structure that this element 
should resemble zirconium. In 1923 Coster and 
Hevesy at Copenhagen proved that element 7_2, 
which they named hafnium, is indeed present in 
zirconium minerals, and resembles zirconium 
closely in its properties. They were able to do 
this because the X-ray spectrum of this unknown 
element could be predicted quantitatively by the 
laws discovered by Moseley, and because no 
purification or separation is necessary in order 
to obtain an X-ray spectrum. Similarly Harris, 
Yntema, and Hopkins of Illinois could use X-ray 
spectra as corroborative evidence for their dis- 
covery of element 01, which they called illinium, 
and Noddack and Tacke in Germany proved the 
existence of elements 43 and 75 by X-ray spectra. 

Chemical Valence Theory. The further de- 
velopment and amplification of the quantum 
theory of atomic structure at the hands of Bohr 
and other mathematical physicists is a matter 
of great interest to the chemist. Bohr has in- 
deed used the rules of chemical valence with 
considerable success for verification and confir- 
mation of his conclusions derived from quite dif- 
ferent evidence. One may hope greatly for the 
improvement of valence theory from this kind of 
result, and improvement is ■ needed. Chemical 
valence theory consists of a series of partial and 
incomplete generalizations,' sometimes mutually 
contradictory, yet often extremely valuable in 
limited fields as the organic chemists’ valence 
rules have been in the chemistry^ of cathOn com- 
pounds, and as Werner’s principles have been 
in inorganic chemistry. Even in these cases 
there has lacked any mechanism, any basis for 
tfhe behavior described by 1 the generalization. 

distinction- Ufetween polar and nbn-'pcjlar 


compounds has brought some clarity to this field, 
and the nature of extremely polar or salt-like 
compounds seems well settled. With these, a 
principle enunciated by Lewis in America and 
by Kossel in Germany rules. According to this, 
tnere is a particular stability about the arrange- 
ment and number of electrons in an inert gas 
atom, and other atoms lose or gain with relative 
ease a number of electrons necessary to leave 
them with the electron number of an inert gas 
atom. The fact that an inert gas forms no 
stable chemical compounds is to be related to the 
fact that its structure is of such inherent sta- 
bility that tliere is very little tendency either 
to lose or to gain electrons; sodium is a mono- 
valent metal because the loss of one electron 
leaves its atom with the same number of elec- 
trons as is possessed by the atoms of the inert 
gas neon; magnesium is a bivalent metal be- 
cause its atoms contain 12 electrons, and can 
easily lose two electrons to form a doubly 
charged ion with the same number of electrons, 
10, as the atoms of neon; chlorine is a monova- 
lent non-metal because its atoms contain 17 
electrons, whereas 18 electrons represent the 
stable configuration of the inert gas argon. 

The why of the valence relalionshijjs in non- 
polar combination remains unsolved. Much 
may be hoped for from the further application 
of the quantum theory to molecules, especially 
in its newer developments. Yet there is still 
much to be done in the extension and clarifica- 
tion of the empirical rules of chemical valence. 
Thus, Stock of Berlin seems to have jiioven that 
the substance B^Hn is so similar in structure and 
properties to C^Ho that it must be concluded that 
boron is quadrivalent in the one case if carbon 
is in the other. Here is a result which is in 
direct contradiction to all previous chemical 
rules of valence and to all atomic structure the- 
ories yet proposed. That such a discovery could 
he made at such a late date in the history of 
chemistry is because of the difficulty of the ex- 
perimentation and because there has been no 
indication of commercial usefulness for these 
compounds. Stock’s achievement in separating 
complex mixtures of poisonous, spontaneously 
inflamable substances, gaseous at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and in purifying, analyzing, and 
studying the reactions and properties of the con- 
stituents of these mixtures marks a great ad- 
vance in chemical methods. Every such accom- 
plishment as this helps lay the foundation upon 
which a really complete and inclusive valence 
theory may some day be built. 

Structural Chemistry. The development of 
organic chemistry with its tremendous practical 
applications has been founded upon the idea that 
the arrangement of atoms in molecules can be 
deduced from the chemical reactions of these 
molecules, and that the arrangement or struc- 
ture once found can be used as a meth^ of re- 
cording and of predicting tlie 'properties of a 
particular substance. The structure of a com- 
pound is determined by a study of chepaical re- 
actions, it is verified by chemical reactions,' and 
it has been useful chiefly as a means of recording 
and predicting chemical reactions. To man;^ 
thoughtful (hemists, it has seemed doubtful 
whether any high degree of physical reality can 
be assigned to these structures, whether they 
represent any more than an immen^y valuable 
shorthand or systematica for recording and das- 
sifying chemical reactions. -TJie appearance of 
s^rau ) mctfihbds which, do nbt depend upon 
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chemical reactions for investigating the spacial 
arrangement of atoms is therefore especially im- 
portant. That the results of these methods, in 
so far as they have been applied, agree com- 
pletely with the conclusions of structural chem- 
istry means that the' basic assumptions of 
structural chemistry are much broader, more 
inclusive, and more real than a vrorking hypoth- 
esis directed solely toward the end of the eluci- 
dation, the recording, and the classification of 
the reactions of carbon compounds. 

Arrangement of atoms in space is exactly 
what X-ray analysis of crystal structure can 
determine. Unfortunately, the determination of 
crystal structure meets with especial difficulty 
in the case of organic compounds, and only a 
few such structures have been completely de- 
termined. Such results as have been obtained, 
however, are in agreement with the results of 
structural organic chemistry; but a consider- 
able number of inorganic complex compounds 
have had their spacial configurations determined 
by this method with results which are in entire 
agreement with Werner’s conclusions derived by 
the application of the fundamental methods of 
organic structural chemistry to the structure of 
inorganic complex ions. The verification of 
these chemically derived structures by this en- 
tirely different physical method is a great tri- 
umph for the methods of structural chemistry. 

As was mentioned in the discussion of non- 
polar compounds, Debye has shown how the elec- 
trical symmetry or dissymmetry of a molecule 
can be estimated from the dielectric properties 
of the substances. The application of this 
method of investigation to the derivatives of 
benzene by Smyth and others has resulted in a 
perfect confirmation of the structures of the or- 
ganic chemist. Compounds which the organic 
chemist says are symmetrical spacially are sym- 
metrical electrically, compounds which the or- 
ganic chemist predicts to be polar are found to 
possess molecules with an electric moment. 

Fields of Research. There are a number of 
branches of chemistry which have been the sub- 
ject of the most extensive investigations since 
1914 without any definite or approximately 
complete answer to the problems concerned hav- 
ing yet been attained. In all periods in the his- 
tory of science, there have been such active 
fields in which many new facts are discovered by 
painstaking research, in which the accumulation 
of new facts leads constantly to the breaking 
down of old, and the setting up of new, hypothe- 
ses, and the constantly changing hypotheses lead 
ever to new experiments which lead to the dis- 
covery of yet further facts. Through all this, 
there runs always a steady increase in the 
known facta and still more in the recognition 
of the relationships between known facts. 
Sooner or later, there comes a Faraday, a Pas- 
teur, a Kekuld, or an Arrhenius to clarify the 
whole field with an idea and some crucial ex- 
periments. One cannot, during the heat of the 
struggle, assay properly the importance of this 
or that experiment or hypothesis, one certainly 
cannot predict the direction from which the an- 
swer is to be expected, for it is the essence of a 
difficult problem that the answer is to be found 
in an unexpected direction. For such fields, 
then, one can but state the existence of the ac- 
tivity, point out the reason for the interest, and 
pay due tribute to the value and importance of 
the efforts of the workers in the field. The study 
of reaction velocity and catalysis, photochemis- 


try, and colloid chemistry can properly he 
classed under this heading of very active fields 
of research during the years since 1014. 

Reaction Velocity and Catalysis. There 
are two chief aspects of the study of any chem- 
ical reaction. One is the question of the posi- 
tion of the equilibrium in the reaction, the ques- 
tion of how nearly complete the reaction will be 
if it is given unlimited time. The other is the 
question of the rate at which the reaction pro- 
ceeds. The first is the problem of chemical stat- 
ics, the second the problem of chemical dy- 
namics. The ideal of chemical statics will be 
attained when it is possible to substitute in a 
mathematical formula certain numbers, say 11 
and 17, and a temperature, say 25® centigrade, 
and to calculate therefrom with certainty the 
extent to which elements 11 and 17, that is 
sodium and chlorine, react with each other at 
25° centrigrade. 

We are far from the attainment of this ideal, 
but we can see progress, we can see many regu- 
larities, many indications of the correctness of 
the methods of attack in use; and the usefulness 
of the tool of thermodynamics for the purpose 
is clear. The problem of chemical dynamics, 
however, the prediction a priori of how rapidly a 
given reaction will go, seems much further from 
realization. Reaction velocity seems to he a 
much more haphazard sort of thing, much less 
amenable to rule and generalization than does 
the extent of reaction. The substitution of one 
substance for another similar one in a reaction 
will, in general, produce a greater effect upon the 
velocity than upon the extent of a reaction. 
Furthermore, the velocity hut not the extent of a 
reaction is often greatly affected by the pres- 
ence of catalysts, substances which take no per- 
manent part in the reaction, and which are 
present in the reaction products in exactly the 
same amount as in the reaction mixture. 

Aside from its fundamental scientific impor- 
tance, the problem of reaction velocity and catal- 
ysis is of enormous importance in the applica- 
tions of chemistry. On the one hand, the success 
or failure of an industrial process depends upon 
whether the reaction concerned requires 10 sec- 
onds, 10 hours, or 10 years, and upon the extent 
to ■which a particular reaction can be made to 
proceed so much more rapidly than other com- 
peting reactions as practically to exclude these 
others. All of these technical problems are to 
be solved, if at all, by the discovery of catalysts. 
On the other hand, it becomes constantly more 
apparent that life processes are dependant upon 
the elaboration by the living organism of very 
specific catalysts, and that the study of the 
nature of such biological catalysts and of their 
mode of action is one of the most fertile methods 
of attacking the chemistry of living organisms. 
We have very much yet to learn about the mech- 
anism of even the simplest chemical reactions, 
but we are learning. 

As for catalysis, the efforts of pure scientists 
are being supplemented by the rapid discovery 
by the chemical industries of great quantities of 
empirical data about the selection and use of 
catalysts, information which will sooner or later 
become the common property of science. 

Photochemistry. The study of the effects 
of radiation upon the extent and velocity, of 
^emical reactions is called photochemistry. The 
recent great interest in this has been stimulated 
in part no doubt by the great success which the 
quantum theory has had in treating the. emission 
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and absorption of light by atoms and molecules. 
Specifically, the quantum, theory indicates that 
the subjection of matter to light of high fre- 
quency is in many ways analogous to its subjec- 
tion to a high electric potential or to a high 
temperature, with the difference that there is at 
least the possibility that the radiation may be 
tuned, so to speak, to the particular reaction 
which is desired to the exclusion of competing re- 
actions. 

Colloid Chemistry and Adsorption. It was 
recognized by Graliam in 1861 that solutions of 
starch, gelatine, gums, and such materials dif- 
fer from ordinary solutions in the very small 
tendency to diffuse which the former possess. 
Further, a membrane of parchment or collodion, 
through which water and many dissolved sub- 
stances, such as salts and sugar, pass easily, 
retains starch and other such materials com- 
pletely or almost so. Solutions whose constit- 
uents diffuse very slowly and are retained by 
parchment or collodion membranes are called 
colloidal. It also has been found that many 
substances, such as hydrated ferric oxide and 
even metallic gold, which are in the ordinary 
sense insoluble, are capable under special con- 
ditions of forming solutions which have these 
colloidal characteristics. 

Colloidal solutions have in general special op- 
tical properties. They scatter light strongly so 
that the path of a beam of light through such a 
solution is easily visible when viewed at right 
angles to the direction of the beam, whereas such 
a path is practically invisible in pure water or 
in a solution which is not colloidal. When the 
path of a powerful beam of light through such 
a solution is viewed by a microscope set at right 
angles to the beam so that only scattered light 
enters the microscope objective (this is called an 
ultramicroscope), individual spots of light are 
seen and each such spot is interpreted to repre- 
sent the light diffracted by the individual par- 
ticles which correspond to the molecules in ordi- 
nary solutions. 

All these properties, both the optical proper- 
ties and those relating to diffusion, indicate 
strongly that these particles are much larger 
than the molecules of non-eolloidal solutions. 
Colloidal solutions represent, then, a link be- 
tween ordinary solutions, on the one hand, and 
coarse suspensions and emulsions, on the other. 
The ultimate particles are either molecules of 
much greater size than the molecules of ordinary 
solutions, or they consist of many molecules of 
ordinary size united into particles which because 
of some special conditions of electric charge or 
combination with other constituents of the solu- 
tion do not settle out or coalesce. 

A closely related question is that of adsorp- 
tion. There is suflScient theoretical reason to 
expect the fields of force and other properties of 
the surface of a solid or liquid particle to be 
very different from those inside the particle, 
and sufficient experimental evidence that small 
particles can attach and hold firmly on their 
surface molecules of gaseous or dissolved sub- 
stances with which they come in contact. The 
relative surface of a material increases with its 
degree of subdivision, so that a very small par- 
ticle can be thought of as being almost entirely 
surface. Adsorption, therefore, should increase 
as the de^ee of subdivision increases, and should 
be, and is, very great with particles which ap- 
proach the dimensions of cblloidal particles. 
The^.gross composition Of a material compoded 
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of such particles with their adsorbed matter 
must vary continuously since adsorption does 
not correspond to the formation of definite com- 
pounds, and for such materials the law of defi- 
nite proportions does not hold. Instead of com- 
bining only in certain very definite proportions, 
an adsorbed material can be held in any proper^ 
tion whatsoever within wide limits, and the 
properties of the product vary continuously 
with the proportion of adsorbed substance. 

Colloidal solutions and adsorption have been 
known to exist for a long time, hut activity in 
the field has been especially great since 1914. 
Aside from the fact that such border-line sub- 
jects are likely to be of particularly great im- 
portance in the growth of science, this branch 
has enormous practical importance. Living or- 
ganisms are composed largely of colloidal mate- 
rial, and this means that physiology, medicine, 
and those branches of industrial chemistry 
which are concerned with the products of living 
organisms have much to do with colloidal chem- 
istry. 

Organic Chemistry. The fundamental as- 
sumptions of structural organic chemistry and 
its general methods of procedure have justified 
their usefulness over a period of so many years 
that it is hardly unexpected that there have been 
no extensive or fundamental overturns in these 
principles or methods in many decades. The 
support which the fundamental assumptions of 
structural chemistry have received from other 
fields has already been mentioned. 

The developments of organic chemistry, then, 
have been either in the direction of refinement 
and extension of these fundamental principles, 
work of great importance hut work which is of 
and for the specialist in the field, or they have 
been applications of the methods and results of 
organic chemistry. Organic chemistry repre- 
sents a valuable technique at the service of 
other branches of science, and incidentally the 
one highly developed method of scientific reason- 
ing which is not mathematical in nature. It is 
being used with a large and constantly increas- 
ing measure of success in the investigation of 
the products of living organisms, of proteins, 
sugars, enzymes, of natural drugs, perfumes, and 
coloring matters. The year 1928 saw the an- 
nouncement by Pictet of Switzerland that su- 
crose, the common sugar of our tables, whether 
obtained from cane or beet, bas finally been syn- 
thesized. To the organic chemist, this is a great 
step forward, for the classical method of organic 
chemistry with natural products consists first 
in the isolation of a substance in the pure state 
and its analysis? second in the derivation of a 
structural formula by the study of its reactions ; 
and, finally, in its synthesis from simpler mate- 
rial. Without this final step, the problem of the 
structure is not felt to be solved with certainty; 
with it, the next thought has often been its pos- 
sible artificial preparation more cheaply than it 
can be obtained in nature. The organic chemist 
has always gone further and prepared npw sub- 
stances different from any known in nature, 
some of which have become of great value. A 
constantly increasing list of purely artificial 
drugs, dyestuffs, and odorous substances testifies 
to his skill in this direction. See BlOLoaiCAii 
CHEMISTRY; VITAMINS; Zo5LOOY. 

Bibliography. Among recent useful books 
in chemistry, the following may be recom- 
mended: Berthoud, New ^TheerHee of Mettev^ 
and the Atom (London and New York, 1924) ; 
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Bussellj The A B C of Atoms, (New York, 
192.3) f O. N. Lewis, Valence and the Structure 
of Atoms and Molecules (New York, 1923) ; id. 
The Anatomy of Science (New Haven, 1926); 
Sidgwick, The Electronic Theory of Valency 
(Oxford University Press, 1927); Gerlach, 
Fuchs, Matter, Electricity, Energy (New York, 
1026); Aston, Isotopes (Loudon, 1923); W. H. 
and W. L. Bragg, X^ray and Crystal Struc- 
ture (London, 1924); Contemporary Develop- 
ments in Chemistry (Columbia University 
Press, 1927) ; Stewart, Recent Advances in Phys- 
ical and Inorganic Chemistry (London, 1920); 
Annual Survey of American Chemistry, vols. 
1~3, (New York, 192()-‘1028) ; Chemistry in the 
Twentieth Century, edited by Armstrong (Lon- 
don, 1924). 

CHEMISTRY, Applied. The World War 
focused popular and governmental attention 
upon a particular part of chemical industry, 
that of the organic dyestuffs. Before the War, 
this industry was confined largely to Germany, 
where support of research by the industry and 
by the Government had led to great advances. 
The great shortage, during the early part of the 
W'ar, in the neutral and allied countries con- 
tributed much to the realization of the impor- 
tance of this industry and of the extent to which 
dyestuffs and the related pharmaceutical sub- 
stances interlace with every part of industrial 
life. Even more effective was the demonstration 
that an organic chemical industry is an indis- 
pensable school for the training of chemists, en- 
gineers, and executives for the production of all 
kinds of materials for war. (See Explosives.) 
The existence of such an industry guarantees 
much of the preparation for that contest of 
scientific and technical wits which is an im- 
portant part of modern war. If there is to be 
any preparation for national defense, if a coun- 
try is to have armies and navies, the lack of a 
flourishing chemical industry is as fatal to this 
preparation as the lack of shipyards or of steel 
mills. Every great power now possesses such an 
industry, and protects it hy tariff or embargo 
against foreign competition. 

With several great national dyestuff indus- 
tries existent and a market only slightly greater 
than that which was supplied by the Germans 
alone, it is not surprising that the period fol- 
lowing the War has been a time of consolidation 
and of extension of the brains and knowledge of 
this industry to related fields. In Germany, for 
instance, practically all the chemical industry of 
the country is united in the Interessen Gemein- 
schaft, one of the most formidable industrial or- 
ganizations the world has ever known. In this, 
however, the importance of heavy chemicals, of 
synthetic nitrogen compounds and other fertil- 
izers, of products from coal and coal gas, of arti- 
ficial silk, and of pharmaceuticals outweighs 
that of dyestuffs. The most significant develop- 
ments of technical chemistry of the post-war 
period have been in these other fields both in 
Germany and elsewhere. 

Heavy Chemicals. The dyestuff industp^ 
was never the greatest chemical industry in 
point of view of quantity or value of its prod- 
ucts. It is the most chemical industry in the 
sense that it is the one in which continued chem- 
ical research has been most necessary and most 
immediately remunerative. There is hardly an 
industry, however, which is not to some extent 
chemical, in which chemical research may not be 
exjtect^d to be prctfitable. 


At the bases of all industries which use chem- 
icals is the heavy chemical industry, which 
manufactures such substances as sulphuric, nit- 
ric, and hydrochloric acids, sodium carbonate, 
sodium hydroxide, and the other common acids, 
alkalis, and salts. The chemistry of these proc- 
esses of manufacture is relatively simple, it has 
long been known, and revolutionary changes are 
not to be looked for in every decade. There 
have been, however, decided trends in the period 
since 1914. More and more sulphuric acid is 
made by the contact process instead of by the 
older chamber process. The contact process pro- 
duces directly acid of high concentration, and the 
plant requires much less space. 

Transportation is and always has been a great 
problem with the heavy chemical industry. 
Many of its products have had to be shipped in 
fragile glass carboys, with great expense for 
handling in such small packages, and constant 
danger of loss from breakage. It represents, 
therefore, a great advance for the industry that 
an American company has developed a method 
of attaching a rubber coating so firmly and per- 
manently to metal that rubber lined tank cars 
are now in service for the transportation of 
such corrosive chemicals. 

Nitrogen Fixation. The greatest change in 
the heavy chemical industry is the increase in 
the extent to which supplies of nitrogen com- 
pounds are obtained from the nitrogen of the 
air. Nitrogen is a common clement, four-fifths 
by volume of the air is nitrogen, but the ele- 
mentary nitrogen of the air is inert and unre- 
aciive, and it is extremely difficult to make it 
enter into combination. Plants must have com- 
bined nitrogen, and except for the ability of 
certain bacteria present in the nodules on the 
roots of legumes to use the nitrogen of the air, 
this combined nitrogen must be supplied as fer- 
tilizer. Besides the demands for fertilizer, large 
quantities of nitrogen compounds are required 
for the manufacture of explosives, almost all of 
which are nitrogen compounds, of dyestuffs, and 
of nitrocellulose used for lacquers, for photo- 
graphic films, and for plastics. 

Before processes for the fixation of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, that is, its conversion to some 
compound, were perfected, the world’s supply of 
nitrogen compounds depended upon green manur- 
ing with leguminous plants, upon ammonia ob- 
tained from coal gas, and upon the limited and 
monopolized sodium nitrate of Chile. Several 
processes for the combination of the nitrogen 
and oxygen of the air were first developed, fol- 
lowed by the cyanamide process. These require 
large quantities of electric power, and are only 
possible when this is cheap. 

In 1913 the first industrial plant for the pro- 
duction of ammonia by the direct combination of 
nitrogeli and hydrogen went into operation at 
Oppau in Germany, and production has increased 
rapidly in all parts of the world. In this proc- 
ess, whose technical difficulties were first solved 
by Haber, nitrogen from the air is combined with 
hydrogen. This is usually obtained by the ac-; 
tion of steam on hot coke, the water gas thus 
formed being subjected to various processes to 
remove the carbon monoxide and various harm- 
ful impurities. The combination takes place, at 
an elevated temperature, which is maintained by 
the heat of tlie reaction, so that large expendi- 
tures of energy: for heating are unnecessary, 
lie pressures used range from 100 to 900 atinds- 
pherjss, and thb en^nb'erinjg. difiSUdltieis Whnm hisd 
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to be overcome in the construction of operating 
apparatus to withstand these temperatures and 
pressures were tremendous. The heart of the 
process is the catalyst, for which suitably pre- 
pared metallic iron is generally used. It is in 
connection with catalysts for ammonia synthesis 
that the now common term ^^promoter” was first 
used. It was found, namely, that the addition 
of small amounts of certain materials, called 
promoters, which are not in themselves catalysts, 
to the iron catalysts greatly increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the catalysts. It has since been 
found that such behavior is common with contact 
catalysts. 

In 1927 more than half of the world’s con- 
sumption of combined nitrogen was satisfied by 
one or the other of the nitrogen fixation proc- 
esses. It should be emphasized that combina- 
tion of some sort is the essential thing. Either 
ammonia compounds or nitrates can used as 
fertilizers, and ammonia mixed with air can he 
passed over a heated platinum gauze to give 
nearly quantitative conversion to oxides of nitro- 
gen which can be converted to nitric acid and 
nitrates. 

The Chemical tTtilization of Coal. Coal is 
being looked upon more and more as a chem- 
ical raw material, less as a mere fuel. Coal 
is far from being the pure carbon which we 
often carelessly think it to be. If it is heated 
out of contact with air, destructive distil- 
lation takes place. The process has long been 
in use for Iwo main purposes. The nearly pure 
carbon which remains after the distillation is 
called coke. It is a smokeless fuel, but even 
more important, it is the usual form of carbon 
for the reduction of iron oxide to iron in the 
blast furnace and for other metallurgical pur- 
poses. The gaseous products of the distillation 
after purification have been used for many years 
as gas for light and fuel. Because gas plants 
have had to purify their gas before distribution, 
they have always recovered a number of other 
products besides gas and coke. Among these are 
ammonia and coal tar, a complex mixture from 
which a large number of valuable chemical raw 
materials have been obtained. 

Manufacturers of coke for metallurgical pur- 
poses were interested chiefly in the production of 
a coke of sufficient mechanical strength for blast 
furnace use, and such coke can he made in a 
simple apparatus, the beehive oven, in which 
none of the by-products of the distillation of the 
coal are saved. Before the World War, satisfac- 
tory by-product coke ovens which produced a 
useful coke, yet saved all the ammonia, tar, and 
other by-products, and used only part of the gas 
for heating the ovens, were in use, largely in 
Europe and to some extent in America. The 
War with its immense demands for coal-tar 
products, particularly for toluene for the manu- 
facture of TNT, resulted in a great increase in 
the use of such ovens, and a decrease in the 
wasteful beehive oven. See Coke. 

When coal is distilled at a temperature much 
lower than that used in ordinary coke-oven or 
gas-retort practice, quite difTerent products are 
obtained. A greater proportion of liquid by- 
products is obtained and these are of quite differ- 
ent chemical nature from those of the classical 
coal tar. These iow-tenijierature carbpnization 
processes' have excited mudh interest although' 
none are yet in large-scale. comniercia;! operation.. 
The conversion of < coal into liquid fuel with its 
gri^^ of handling interesting prob- 


lem. This has been attacked by Bergius who 
subjects coal to treatment with hydrogen for this 
purpose. The commercial possibilities of this 
process are being actively studied. 

The outstanding achievement since the World 
War, both in the chemistry of coal products and 
in the application of catalysis, has been the dis- 
covery and successful commercial application of 
methods of obtaining complex carbon compounds 
from water gas. Water gas is essentially a mix- 
ture of carbon monoxide and hydrogen, which is 
prepared by passing steam over heated coke. 
In 1927 the catalytic preparation of methanol 
or wood alcohol from water gas was announced 
from Germany and Prance, and synthetic metha- 
nol soon came on the market. This struck a 
severe blow at the industry of wood distillation. 
This is an interesting example of the change in 
emphasis of a chemical process with a complex 
product. The destructive distillation of wood 
was first carried out for the sake of the charcoal, 
and no other product is obtained in primitive 
methods. It is possible, however, to obtain tar, 
methanol, and acetic acid, and methanol and 
acetic acid became the chief object of wood dis- 
tillation when coke displaced charcoal for most 
purposes. Then, other methods for obtaining 
acetic acid appeared. This is now obtained 
where electric power is cheap from calcium car- 
bide through acetylene and acetaldehyde, and is 
also prepared by the quick vinegar process from 
alcohol. Moreover, the acetone whose prepara- 
tion represented an important use of acetic acid 
is now made together with butyl alcohol as a di- 
rect product of the fermentation of com. The 
demand for methanol represented practically the 
sole reason why wood must be distilled in large 
quantities, and that compulsion has now dis- 
appeared. 

From this same water gas, with a different 
catalyst and under different conditions, Fischer 
and Tropsch have prepared complex mixtures 
called synthol with a lower oxygen content and 
greater calorific value than methanol. These 
have possible usefulness as motor fuel. The 
preparation of a volatile motor fuel from coal 
and water gives mankind another reserve 
against the exhaustion of the petroleum supply. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas. Petroleum is 
another natural product which was originally 
thought of simply as a fuel to be burned directly 
or after separation by distillation alone. It is 
now being more and more treated chemically 
either to^make it more useful as a fuel, which 
corresponds to the conversion of coal into coke 
and gas, or used directly as a raw material for 
the preparation of solvents and other valuable 
products. Petroleum is a complex mixture com- 
posed chiefly of compounds of carbon and hydro- 
gen. These are of varying composition and cor- 
respondingly of varying boiling points. For use 
in motor-car or airplane engines, only the more 
volatile and easily evaporated components of this 
mixture can be used. The separation by distil- 
lation of the. crude petroleum yields gasoline in 
a volume less than a quarter that of tlie oil used« 
and distillation alone can do no more. It has 
been found, however, that if the higher boiling 
portions of the petroleum, from which the gaso- 
line originally present; has been, feipoved, is 
jected to high pressures and temperatures,., it is 
decomposed, **craeked,” with, the formation of a 
highly complex mixture of whirii a ^nsiderable 
portion has, the volatility .and desirable fuel char- 
acteristiics of gasoline. .This product can be sep- 
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arated by distillation and the higher boiling ma- 
terial can he again cracked. In this way, it is 
possible to convert much the larger part of 
petroleum into gasoline. The first large plant 
for the manufacture of cracked gasoline started 
operations in 1013, and the process has been con- 
stantly increasing in use, so that in 1925 ap- 
proximately one-(iuarter of the gasoline used 
was cracked. This is an important step in the 
conservation of fuel supply suitable for the light- 
weight internal-combustion engine. 

Much gasoline also is obtained from natural 
gas which contains gasoline vapor in much the 
same way as air may contain water vapor. By 
compression and cooling, or by adsorption, this 
vapor may be largely recovered to give a gaso- 
line of relatively high volatility. This has espe- 
cial value, since it may be blended with gasolines 
of low volatility to give a mixture of satisfac- 
tory properties, thus rendering possible the in- 
clusion of a greater proportion of the petroleum 
in the gasoline fraction. 

Anti-Knock G-asollnes. The general use of 
high-compression gasoline engines has been made 
possible by the study of the chemical properties 
of gasoline fuels. An internal-combustion en- 
gine is more efiicient the more highly the fuel 
air mixture is compressed before tbe explosion. 
With gasoline, a limit is set to this increased 
efficiency by the appearance of knocking or pink- 
ing. This is due to violent and rapid combus- 
tion, to a detonation which gives a blow, instead 
of a slow explosion which gives a push, to the 

iston. Riccardo first showed the importance of 

nocking and its dependence upon fuel composi- 
tion. Especially, he found that benzene and 
similar aromatic hydrocarbons which can be ob- 
tained from coal distillation do not knock even 
at high compressions, and that the addition of 
sufficient proportions of benzene to petroleum 
gasoline gave a knockless fuel. The available 
supplies of benzene, however, are too limited to 
make this method of suppressing knocking gen- 
erally available. 

Midgely in 1922 found that the addition of a 
fraction of 1 per cent of lead tetraethyl to 
gasoline entirely suppresses knocking. Methods 
of preparing this compound, which had been a 
laboratory curiosity, were developed on a large 
scale, and large quantities of gasoline using this 
substance are being sold. Further study of 
knocking has shown that what seem at first sight 
unimportant miniitiic of the structure of a hy- 
drocarbon exert enormous efiects upon^the tend- 
ency to knock when this hydrocarbon is used as 
fuel in an internal combustion engine. Branehed- 
chain compounds have a very different action 
from straight-chain ones, unsaturated com- 
pounds from saturated ones. 

The chemistry of these hydrocarbons has 
therefore become a matter of the greatest prac- 
tical interest, and is being actively studied. We 
are no longer satisfied with the fact that all of 
these compounds burn, we must be interested in 
the way they burn. This we already know to be 
a complex chemical problem in which the meth- 
ods of organic chemical research are of great 
value. Tt has already been demonstrated that 
the process of cracking can be modified to pro- 
duce a greater proportion of the kind of hydro- 
carbons which tend to prevent knocking. 

Other Petroleum Products. The cracking 
of petroleum produces considerable quantities of 
gaseous* substances which contain ethylene, pro- 
pylene^ and other unsaturated compounds. 


From the propylene, isopropyl alcohol is now 
being prepared on a large scale. This is a use- 
ful solvent, particularly because of the legal re- 
strictions on the use of ethyl alcohol. A related 
product which has come onto the market in large 
quantities is ethylene glycol. This substance 
which resembles glycerine is being used as an 
“anti-freeze” for motor-car radiators, and as a 
raw material for the preparation of many inter- 
esting derivatives. Among these are glycol ni- 
trate, from which low-freezing dynamites can 
be made, and various ethers which are odorless, 
high-boiling solvents for lacquers. 

Helium. Hydrogen and helium are the only 
possible lifting gases for dirigibles. Hydrogen 
has the greater lifting power, hut helium is non- 
inflammable and has a lifting power over 90 per 
cent that of hydrogen. Helium was discovered 
by Sir William Ramsay in 1895 as an extremely 
rare element. It is one of the inert gases, and 
its non-inflammability is simply one aspect of its 
chemical inertness. During the W^orld War, it 
was discovered or recollected that certain natural 
gases contain helium in appreciable proportions. 
The Texas gas which is now being used for 
helium isolation contains about 1.75 per cent by 
volume of this formerljr very rare element. Its 
isolation is simple in principle, although complex 
in its engineering. Helium has the lowest boil- 
ing point of any known gas, and it can be separ- 
ated from the other constituents of natural gas 
by liquefaction and fractional distillation. The 
calorific power of the remaining gas is increased 
slightly by the removal of this non-inflammable 
constituent. So far as known at present, the 
United States is the only country which pos- 
sesses natural-gas supplies with a helium con- 
tent sufficiently large to make extraction prac- 
ticable, and is therefore the only country which 
can take advantage of the great increase in 
safety of operation which the use of this gas 
makes possible for dirigibles. 

Elotatioii. There are two decidedly chemical 
applications in the field of obtaining metals 
from their ores. Ores usually consist of a com- 
plex mixture of minerals, and conversion to the 
metal consists partly in the separation of these 
minerals, partly in changing one of these min- 
erals, the true ore, to the metal of which^ it 
is a compound. Many methods of separating 
minerals have been used, hut the introduction of 
flotation has helped to solve many difficult prob- 
lems. In this piocess, tlje finely ground ore is 
suspended in water to which small amounts of 
flotation reagents have been added. Agitation 
and the introduction of streams of air result in 
the formation of a froth in which certain of the 
minerals are suspended, each particle attached 
to a bubble, whereas other minerals sink. The 
determination of which minerals go into the 
froth and which sink depends largely upon the 
nature of the addition agent, and by suitable 
choice very valuable result^s have been attained. 
This is undoubtedly a pohlem in colloidal 
chemistry, and in this, as in many applications 
of colloid chemistry, practice still outruns 
theory. 

Electrocliemistry. Electrochemistry has 
made great advances in the obtaining of metals 
by electrolytic processes or in the purification of 
metals by electrolytic means. Copper, lead, 
nickel, and zinc are now- largely obtained or 
purified by these methods. 

There has been great improvement in the 
status of electroplating in the direction of an 
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improved understanding of the empirically ar- 
rived at methods of the plater. Many old estab- 
lished methods have been improved by the appli- 
cation of this improved knowledge and the use 
of modern methods of physicochemical control. 
The importance and the nature of the action of 
hydrogen-ion concentration and conductivity of 
the plating solution are now well understood. 

Two metals not previously used in commercial 
electroplating are now used very largely. Cad- 
mium, hitherto thought of as a relatively rare 
element, is used as a corrosion-preventing coat- 
ing on iron. Chromium gives an electrodeposit 
harder than the hardest file, more resistant to 
corrosion than any other deposit except gold, re- 
sistant to high temperature and most acids. 
The bluish cast of chromium ih now often seen 
on the bright parts of motor cars. It was an- 
nounced in 1928 that the difficult problem of 
electroplating upon aluminum has been solved. 
Such plated aluminum should be more valuable 
because of increased resistance to corrosion and 
better appearance. 

Lacquers. Lacquers consisting essentially of 
a solution of nitrocellulose in volatile solvents 
have been known and have had valuable appli- 
cations for a long time. The related cellulose- 
acetate lacquers, which leave a film of much 
lower inflammability than those of nitrocellulose 
but are more expensive, came into prominence 
during the World War as "dope” for airplane 
wings. The fabric covering of the wing is fas- 
tened tightly over the framework and painted 
with a celluloRC-acetate or nitrate solution. 
The great shrinkage which these materials un- 
dergo on drying produces a taut smooth surface. 

These lacquers have the great advantage of 
very rapid drying. They dry solely hjr evapora- 
tion of a solvent, whereas oil varnishes and 
enamels dry by chemical reaction with the oxy- 
gen of the air. Wliile it is possible to increase 
the rate of this oxidation of the oil film by add- 
ing catalysts, called driers, these driers tend also 
to accelerate the further oxidation which leads 
to the deterioration of the varnish film. This 
sets a limit to the rate of drying which can he 
attained. The drawback which long prevented 
more general use of nitrocellulose lacquers was 
the high viscosity of nitrocellulose solutions. A 
solution containing 5 per cent of nitrocellulose 
was about s-s viscous as could properly be ap- 
plied with a brush or spray gun. It has lately 
been discovered in America that it is possible by 
modifications in the method of preparation of 
the nitrocellulose to obtain a product which 
gives a satisfactory consistency for application 
when the concentration is as high as 22 per cent. 
This means that less than a quarter as much 
solvent is needed for the application of a given 
amount of coating, and furtherxnore that a de- 
creased number of coats are necessary because 
each coat leaves a thicker deposit. Both of these 
represent large savings in the cost of applica- 
tion, Further improvements, notably in the ad- 
dition of resins, have led to the almost universal 
use of lacquers instead of .oil enamels in painting 
automobile bodies. 

Solvents. A most important part in the 
properties of any lacquer of this sort is played 
by the high-boiling solvents. These have a boil- 
ing point appreciably higher than that of water, 
ttiey evaporate slowly, and they remain longer 
than any water which may be absorbed from 
the atmosphere during the evaporation of the 
more volatile solvents, and which might other- 


wise destroy the tenacity and useful properties 
of the film. Before the World War, amyl ace- 
tate prepared from the amyl alcohol of fusel oil, 
a by-product of the distillation of alcohol and of 
distilled liquors, was available in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the limited demand for nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. The present demand, how- 
ever, is much too large to be supplied from this 
source. Synthetic amyl acetate is now avail- 
able, and a large part of the lacquers have been 
made with butyl acetate prepared from fermen- 
tation butyl alcohol. 

The butyl alcohol acetone fermentation process 
is interesting as the one new application of 
fermentation to the preparation of chemicals, for 
the preparation of alcohol and acetic acid goes 
back to the mists of antiquity. Its history is an 
interesting example of the shift in emphasis of 
a chemical industry. There has long been in- 
terest in sjmthetic or artificial rubber, a prob- 
lem which is not yet solved technically, and it 
was early realized that the demands for rubber 
are so great that the raw material from which 
it is to he made must be available in very large 
quantities. An artificial rubber can be made 
from butyl alcohol, and research directed toward 
the production of butyl alcohol resulted just be- 
fore the World War in the discovery of a micro- 
organism which could be used for the commercial 
production of butyl alcohol from such starchy 
materials as corn. There are also obtained in 
this fermentation about one-half as much acetone 
as butyl alcohol, smaller amounts of ethyl alco- 
hol, and large quantities of hydrogen and carbon 
dioxide. 

During the War, there arose a vast demand 
for acetone which is used in the manufacture of 
smokeless powder, and as a solvent for airplane 
dopes. This fermentation process was therefore 
put into operation on a large scale for the sake 
of the acetone, the butyl alcohol being an embar- 
rassing by-product. Now, how’ever, both butyl 
alcohol and acetone are in demand as lacquer 
solvents. Furthermore, the bran and germ of 
the corn are saved for the preparation of oil and 
stock feed, and the hydrogen and carbon dioxide 
are used for the catalytic production of meth- 
anol. Altogether, this represents a beautiful ex^ 
ample of by-product utilization, 

Parm Products. This chemical conversion 
of corn to solvents offers another outlet to the 
products of agriculture besides the traditional 
one of food. It accomplishes the same end as 
diversification of crop. The development of 
chemical methods for the use of such by-products 
of agriculture as straw and cornstalks is excit- 
ing much interest and is being actively investi- 
gated. Straw and cornstalk paper is an inter- 
esting commercial possibility of the future if not 
of the present. 

Artificial Besins. There has been a steady 
growth in the use of artificial resins. Baeke- 
land discovered that combination of phenol and 
formaldehyde under proper conditions can he 
made to give a product which first softens and 
takes the impression of a mold when subjected 
to heat and pressure, but then hardens to an 
insoluble infusible product while the tempera- 
ture is still high. For accurate molding proc- 
esses. this is a great advance pver the use of a 
plastic material of the ordinary sort which 
softens when heated and stays soft as long as the 
heat , is maintained. Other types of artificial 
resins prepared from other raw materials also 
axe being actively, investigated. , 
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Bul)ber. Great improvements have been 
made in the use of rubber. Vulcanized rubber 
is prepared by heating rubber and sulphur to- 
gether, but no rubber product consists of these 
two substances alone. It was at first thought 
that the more rubber the better the product un- 
der all conditions, but it has been gradually re- 
alized that the carbon black, iiia^esia, zinc ox- 
ide, and other powdered materials which are 
always added are not merely fillers whose sole 
purpose is to save expense, but that they may 
exert a ve^ favorable action upon the finished 
product. For one purpose, say tire treads, where 
resistance to abrasion is extremely important, 
one type of mixture gives a product much bet- 
ter than any pure rubber sulphur mixture could 
be, for another purpose a quite dififerent mixture 
is desirable. Another important advance is the 
discovery of methods for the increased use of re- 
claim, that is, of rubber which has already been 
vulcanized and used once. 

The introduction of accelerators, substances 
usually complex organic compounds, which exert 
a catalytic effect upon the process of vulcaniza- 
tion, is a great advance in rubber technology. 
Vulcanization now becomes possible at much 
lower temperatures or in shorter times than 
was possible before, and is under better control. 
The scientific work of Moureu in France has 
focussed attention upon the frequence of nega- 
tive catalysis in tlie reactions of oxygen. Thus, 
it is found that benzaldeliyde reacts rapidly with 
oxygen when pure, but that the addition of mi- 
nute fractions of 1 per cent of certain sub- 
stances reduces the velocity of the oxidation 
nqarly to zero. This idea has been applied to the 
prevention of the deterioration of rubber, which 
is to a large extent the result of reaction with 
oxygen, and a number of rubber anti-oxidants 
are on the market. See Rubber. 

Glass. Before the World War, the special 
glass required for laboratory purposes was made 
in Germany alone. Such glass must have a 
very low solubility in water and chemical re- 
agents, a property which is not possessed to a 
suMcient degree by ordinary glass. There has 
been developed in America, however, a glass 
which is the equal of the best previously known 
resistance glass in resistance to the action of 
water and reagents, and has in addition so low 
a thermal expansion that breakage due to tem- 
perature changes is greatly decreased. In addi- 
tion, this low coefiicient makes possible the man- 
ufacture of apparatus with a thicker wall, and 
this decreases the breaKage from mechanical 
shock. This glass is used not only for laboratory 
apparatus, but also for household cooking ware 
and for many other purposes. Altogether, it is 
a major contribution of American technology. 

The discovery of the importance to animal life 
of the ultra-violet light from the sun has led to 
the investigation of the ultra-violet transmis- 
sion of glasses. Ordinary window glass is 
opaque to the therapeutic ultra-violet, but it has 
been found that suitable attention to the mate- 
rials used in glass makes it possible to manu- 
facture a glass which is transparent to these 
radiations. 

Bibliography. In addition to papers ap- 
pearing in the technical press, the following 
may be suggested as helpful iu the field: Re- 
ports of the Progress of Applied Chemistry 
(London, The Society of Chemistry Industry)? 
Barrow, The Story of Chemistry ( Indianapolis^ 
1927); Slosson, Creaiixte Chemistry (>lew 


York, 1920); ih., Snapshots of Science (New 
York, 1928). Consult also Anniial Survey of 
American Chemistry, and Chemistry in the 
Twentieth Century, referred to imder Chemis- 
try. See Photography. 

CHENEY, Sheldon Warren (1886- ). 

An American author born at Berkeley, Calif., 
who founded the Theatre Arts Magazine in 1916 
and edited it until 1921, He was associated with 
the Equity Players, 1922-23. His most impor- 
tant recent books on the theatre include The New 
Movement in the Theatre (1914), The Art The- 
atre (1917), The Open Air Theatre (1918), Mod- 
ern Art and the Theatre ( 1921 ) , A Primer of Mod- 
ern Art (1923), and Stage Decoration (1927). 

CHERAH, shfir'-6, Gaston (1874- ). A 

French writer, born at Niort (Deux-Sdvres), 
France. He was the author of realistic novels 
in the manner of Flaubert, hut his treatment, 
while characterized by the same minute observa- 
tion, was less convincing than that of his model. 
His works have the atmosphere of Vend4e. In 
Champi-Tortu (1906), he attempted a novel of 
childhood, hut succeeded less well than some of 
his contemporaries in creating a type. His 
works include: Les grandes ipoques de M* TM- 
bault, Essai de psychologie bourgeoises I (1902) ; 
La saison bahidaire de M. Thibault, Essai de 
psychologie bourgeoise, II (1902, 1919); Mon- 
soigneur voyage (1903, 1910); Le part du feu 
(1909); La prison de verre (1911, 1912); Le 
monstre (1913)^; VOuscau de proie et le remous 
(1913); Valentine PaoquauJt (1920); La mai- 
son de Patrice (1924) ; Le flambeau des Riffault 
(1926) ; and Le vent du destin (1926). 

CHERRY, Charles (1874- ). An Eng- 

lish actor born in Greenwich, Kent, He made 
his ddbut at 18 and played for several years in 
England with John Hare. In 1899 he came to 
the United States and acted with Henrietta 
Crosman, Elsie de Wolfe, Mary Mannering, and 
Maxine Elliott. He starred in: The Bachelor; 
The Spitfire; The Seven Sisters; Thy Neigh- 
bor's Wife; Scandal (1920-21) ; The Tyranny of 
Love (1921); The Dover Road (1921-22); Suc- 
cess (1023) ; The Camel's Bark (1923) ; and The 
Pelican (1924). 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CA- 
NAL. See Canals. 

CHESS. An unusually large number of in- 
ternational chess competitions are now being 
held annually at Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, The 
Hague, and other capitals. Recent winners of 
those various tournaments have been R. Reti of 
Czechoslovakia, A. Ninizowitsch of Germany, J. 
R. Capablanca of Cuba and World’s Champion, 
1921-1926, Alexander Alekhine of Russia, World 
Champion in 1927, and Dr. S. Tartakower of 
France. E. D. Bogoljubow of Germany is an- 
other master who has figured prominently in 
these international competitions, challenging the 
champion in 1928. In the United States, local 
tournaments are held, as well as annual inter- 
coll^iatc and club contests. 

CHESTER, Colby Mitchell (1844- ). 

An American naval officer (see VoL. V.) In 
1917, he became professor of naval science at 
Yale University, and was superintendent of the 
naval units of Yale and Brown Universities un- 
til April, 1919. He was president of the Inter- 
Ocean Engineering Company and negotiated 
concessions for the construction of railroads and 
the development of mines and oil wells in Tur- 
key. These concessions later were canceled by 
the Turkish government. 
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CHESTER, George Randolph (1869-1924). 
An American writer (see Voi.. V), In col- 
laboration with his wife, Lillian De Rimo 
Chester, he wrote: The Ball of Fire (1914); 
Cordelia Blo&som (1014) ; a dramatization 
of Cordelia Blossom (1914) ; Riinaican June 
(1915) : The Biiemy (1915) ; and Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Little Prince Toofat (1922). He 
was a frequent contributor to the Saturday Even- 
ing Pos t, 

CHES>'TEBTOH, Gilbert Keith (1874- 
). An English author (see Vol. V). He 
made a lecture tour of the United States in 1921. 
His works since 1014 include: The Flying Inn 
(1914); The Wisdom of Father Brown (1014, 
1921); Poems (1915); The Crimes of England 
(1915); A Shilling for My Thoughts (1916); 
A. Short History of England (1917); Irish Im- 
pressions (1910); The Superstition of Divorce 
(1920); The New Jerusalem (1920) ; The Uses 
of Diversity (1921); The Evils of Eugenics 
(1922); What I Saw in America (1922); The 
Ballad of St, Barbara, and other Verses (1022) ; 
The Man Who Knew too Much, and Other 
Stories (1922) ; Tales of The Long Bow (1925) ; 
The Everlasting Man (1925); William Cohhett 
(1926); The Incredulity of Father Brown 
(1926); The Return of Don Quixote (1927); 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1927); Generally 
Speaking (essays, 1928); The Judgement of 
Doctor Johnson, a play ( 1 928 ) ; and The Poet 
and The Lunatics, short stories (1929). 

CHESTKITT BLIGHT. See Plants, Dis- 


eases OP. 

CHETWODE, Gen. Sir Philip Walhotjse, 
Seventh Baronet (1869- ). A British sol- 

dier, educated at Eton, who rose to the rank of 
colonel in 1912, brigadier general in 1914, major 
general in 1916, and general in 1926. He served 
in Burma and South Africa and during the 
World War commanded cavalry in France, the 
Desert Corps in Egypt, and the 20th Army Corps 
under General Allenby in the Palestine and Syri- 
an campaigns. He was military secretary at 
the War Office (1919-20); deputy chief of the 
Imperial General Staff (1920-22) ; adjutant gen- 
eral to the Forces (1022-23); commander-in- 
chief of the Aldershot Command (1923-27) ; and 
after 1928 chief of the General Staff in India. 
He was made a Knight Commander of the Bath 


in 1918. 

CHETWOOD, Charles Howard (1869- 
) , An American surgeon and urologist, 
born at Elizabeth, N. J. He was graduated in 
arts at Princeton and in medicine at Bellevue 
Hospital Medical College (1887), became profes- 
sor of genito-urinary surgery in the New York 
Polyclinic in 1897 and was secretary of the 
faculty (1903-09). Ilis principal work. The 
Practice of Urology, which ran through four edi- 
tions, appeared in 1913. For many years, Dr. 
Chotwood has made contributions on a special 
condition of the bladder neck, sometimes called 
*'Chetwood's disease,” in which there are the 
symptoms of obstruction yet no mechanical ob- 
struction to the passage of instruments. 

CHEVALIER, shc-v5.'lya', Albert (1861- 
1923) . An English actor, muslc4iall singer, and 
composer of ** Coster” songs (see Vql. V). In 
1910 in London, Mr: Chevalier played Eccles 
in Caste, One of his notable characterizations 
was Joe Brown in ify Old Dutch, a production 
which he wrote with, Arthur Shirley in 1916 
and with which he toured repeatedly, from 1916 
to 1920. 


CHEVBILLOH, sho-vrS'yriN (Louis) Andre 
(1864- ). A French w'liter, a nephew of 

Taine, who chose England and the Orient as oh' 
jeets of study. He born at Ruelle (Cha- 
rente), and educated at the University Col- 
lege School (London), the ficole Alsacienne 
(Paris), the Lyc4e Louis-le-Grand, and the L^ni- 
versity of Paris. He was professor of English at 
the ficole Navale of Brest in 1887-88, and from 
1889 to 1894 was maitre de conferences at the 
Faculty of Letters of the University of Lille, 
He w'as with the British Army at the front 
during the World War, and afterward (1921) 
was iecei\ed in the French Academy. His writ- 
ings fall into two distinct classes: impressions 
of travel, and critical essays on England and 
English literature- Besides many articles in the 
Revue de Pans and the Revue dcs deux mondes, 
his works include: Dans VInde (1891; English 
translation, Romantic India ) ; Sydney Smith et 
la renaissance des idics liberales en Angleierre 
au XIX* si^eJe (thesis, 1894) ; Terres mortes 
(1897); Etudes anglaiscs (1901); Vn erepus- 
cule dJslam (1006); Nourelles etudes anglatses 
(1910) ; L'Angletcrre et la guerre (1916; English, 
translation, Britain and the War, with a preface 
by Rudyard Kipling) ; Pres des comhatiants 
(1918) ; Marrakech dans les palmes (1919) ; Les 
Americains d Brest (1920) ; Trois etudes de lit- 
terature anglaise (Kipling, Shakespeare, Gals- 
worthy), (1921; English translation, 1923); 
Sanotuaires et pay sages d^Asie (1920) ; Uen- 
chantement breton (1925); Demibrs reflets d 
Vocoxdent (1925); and Les pumtains du dSsert 
(of vSouthern Algeria, 1027). 

CHIAHG KAI-SHEK (?- ). President 

of the Nationalist, or Nanking, government of 
China and an army ofific^r whose generalship 
was largely responsible for its establishment 
during the civil wars of 1926-28. He was 
elected President Oct, 9, 1028, by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Nationalist party, 
after the territorial and political unity of the 
country had been virtually achieved hy the over- 
throw of opposing northern war lords and the 
capture of Peking and Tientsin. See China, 
under History, 

CHICAGO. The second city of the United 
States. The population rose from 2,189.520 in 
1910, to 2.701,703 in 1920. and to 3,157,400 in 
1928 by estimate of the Bureau of the Census. 
The Negro population increased 155 per cent, 
from 44,103 in 1910 to 112, .536 in 1020. The 
area is 208.6 square miles. The metropolitan 
district, as officially defined, comprises the coun- 
ties of Cook, Kane, DuPage, Lake, and Will in 
Illinois and Lake in Indiana and has a total area 
of 3596 square miles. 

Since 1909 the development of the city accord- 
ing to the plan of the Chicago Plan Commission 
has been in process. The cost of 12 city- 
planning improvements between 19,09 and 1920 
totaled more than $230,000,000, including bonds 
voted to the amount of $61,500,000 and $8,-' 
000,000 of special assessments on property 
directly benefited. In 1927 a bond issue of $3,- 
700, oof) for the construction of the Wabash Ave- 
nue Bridge across the Chicago River and another 
of $16,000,000 for the construction of the Town 
Hall were approved. A zoning commission, 
headed by the city commissioner of , buildings, 
was appointed in 1921. Two years: later, the 
city adopted four classes of use and five of yol-x 
ume districts, the latter type;, being a combina- 
tion of the more usual, height a^d area districts. 
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Roosevelt Road, one of the important street 
improvements, was completed from Ashland Ave- 
nue to Michigan Avenue, the street ‘being wid- 
ened for two miles of its length from 66 to 108 
feet at a total cost of $4,500,000. Michigan 
Avenue was widened to 130 feet its entire length 
to the river, and carried on in a straight line 
via a new drawbridge supplanting the narrow 
Rush Street Bridge into Lake Shore Drive, north 
06 the river. The bridge and approaches were 
built on two levels. The cost^of this improve- 
ment was $13,115,558, of which amount about 
$8,000,000 was for the bridge. The bridge houses 
have been embellished by four groups of sculp- 
ture. The two groups on the south pylons, which 
are the work of Ilenry Bering, are entitled 
“Defense” and “Regeneration,” the one com- 
memorating Fort Dearborn and the Massacre of 
1812 and the other the great Chicago fire of 
1871, The groups to be placed on the north 
pylons, which are the work of Earl Fraser, are 
entitled “The Pioneers” and “The Discoverers” 
and commemorate Chicago’s early history. The 
Wacker Drive improvement on the northern 
boundary of Chicago’s central business district 
was completed in 1026 Two levels have been 
provided. The upper level, which is 110 feet 
wide, is for general traffic, and the lower level, 
which is 135 feet wide, is for the exclusive use 
of heavy, commercial traffic which can pass six 
abreast, three lines in one direction and three 
in the other, without interruption from cross 
traffic. 

Two extensive railway terminal developments, 
involving a total expenditure by the railroad 
companies of some $163,000,000, have been going 
forward in line with the plan of Chicago. The 
Union Station, whi(^ cost $75,000,000 to erect, 
is completed. The other project is that of the 
Illinois Central Railroad. Electrification of 
this railroad’s suburban service has been com- 
pleted, and plans wore being developed for the 
erection of a new $88,000,000 terminal to accom- 
modate the 13 railroads using three different 
south side stations. Chicago is the largest rail- 
road centre in the West, 38 railroads, includ- 
ing 23 trunk lines, terminating there. Freight 
traffic in and out of Chicago consists of about 

21.000 cars per day; 4501 industries are served 
by private side tracks.^ Beneath the streets of 
Chicago’s business district are 61 miles of freight 
tunnels, electrically operated, connecting railroad 
freight stations and 60_ factories, warehouses, 
stores, and office buildings, thus eliminating 
trucking. In 1020 the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway constructed a $2,000,000 freight sta- 
tion on the site of its old passenger terminal 
at Wells Street, with a capacity for handling 

10.000 tons of freight daily. The air rights 
were sold to Marshall Field & Co. which were 
to erect over the terminal an 18-story Mer- 
chandise Mart costing $30,000,000. Chicago’s 
rapid-transit service operates 1850 cars over 
227 miles of track and carries 227,000,000 pas- 
sengers annually. The Chicago surface lines 
operate 3639 cars over 1080 miles of single track 
and carry 882,000,000 passengers annually. 

Chicago has an extensive system of parks and 
houlcvards, the park area within the city limits 
being 6446 acres. More than 200 acres have 
been added to Lincoln Park on the north by 
filling in the Lake Michigan shore. The project 
cost $1,875,000, but the land so made is esti- 
mated to be worth $15,000,000. The south shore 
development from Grant Park to Jackson Park, 


consisting of a park 1138 acres in extent, 6 
miles long and varying in width from 1100 to 
4000 feet, is being carried out. Within this 
park there will be a lagoon 6 miles long, 600 
feet wide, and covering an area of 343 acres. 
The development will include also playgrounds, 
golf courses, yacht harbors, driveways, walks, 
picnic grounds, tennis courts, and other forms 
of outdoor recreation and has required the is- 
suance of $52,000,000 of bonds. 

The Field Natural History Museum has been 
built at the southern end of Grant Park at a 
cost of $6,000,000 as the first step in the de- 
velopment of this space as an educational centre. 
One of the principal features is a terrace, 40 foot 
wide and 6 feet high, which has a retaining wall, 
steps, and balustrade of the same marble as the 
building proper. Soldiers* Field, an athletic 
stadium seating 65,000, has been erected south 
of the Field Museum. The Fine Arts Building 
in Jackson Park has been restored at a cost of 
$5,000,000 and will house an industrial esdiibit, 
inspired by the industrial museums of Munich 
and Vienna and made possible by the gift of 
$3,000,000 from Julius Hosenwald. Chicago is 
to have a large aquarium as a result of the 
gift of $3,000,000 from the late John C. Shedd. 
The aquarium, which will form part of the lake- 
front development, will be 300 feet in diameter 
and will have an octagonal dome 100 feet high. 
The Morton Arboretum, founded in 1921 by Joy 
Morton on his estate at Lisle, is being developed 
into one of the largest arboreta in the United 
States. The Chicago Zoological Park is being 
organized on a 196-acre tract near Riverside. 
Plans include a goat hill TOO feet high, beautiful 
fountains, landscape gardening, an artificial lake, 
and many other features that will give the 
animals natural surroundings. 

Thirteen steamship lines serve tHe port of Chi- 
cago, which has 101 miles of water front, 52 
miles of which are equipped with dock and rail- 
road facilities. A municipal pier 3000 feet long 
and 292 feet wide, with 8500 feet of dockage, was 
completed in 1916. Railroad^ tracks and ware- 
houses for convenience of shipping and trolley 
tracks extend the length of the pier. A rock- 
filled pile breakwater, 2350 feet long, protects 
the pier frpm heavy weather on the lake and 
has been so built that it can he used as the 
dock walls of other piers and can he extended 
as required when additional commerce makes 
such action necessary. The Chicago municipal 
airport is one of the finest in the United States. 
It has an area of 320 acres, about half of which 
has been improved; and negotiations are under 
way to have the Belt Line Railroad, which 
hounds the north side of the field, moved further 
to the north to make available another 320 
acres. Chicago is the terminus for seven air- 
mail routes. There are 19 smaller commercial, 
municipal, and military airports and landing 
fields! exclusive of auxiliary fields, and eight 
aircraft manufacturers are located in the met- 
ropolitan area. 

There are 46 industrial districts in Chicago, 
comprising an area of 6855 acres. In 1926 there 
were 9112 manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying 370,041 persons and paying $663,634,650 
in wages, according to the U. S. Census of Manu- 
factures; the value of products manufactured, 
was $3,439,163,391. During the past few years, 
Chicago has undergone an extensive building 
transformation. The year 1926 witnessed the 
construction of 1660 stores and factories, 130 of- 
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£ce buildings, 7415 single residence, 51 churches, 
halls, and theatres, 4523 apartment buildings, 
and 562 miscellaneous buildings. During 1927, 
12,025 permits were issued for buildings at a 
cost of $352,936,000. Two outstanding buildings 
are Tribune Tower, the home of the Chicago 
Tribune, erected in 1023 at a cost of $7,000,000 
and the Chicago Daily News Building, erected 
in 1929 at a cost of $13,000,000. The latter 
was the first structure to use the "air rights” 
above the city’s railroad tracks and was also 
the first building to utilize the elevated side- 
walk arcade in an effort to solve the complicated 
pedestrian-traffic problem. The assessed valu- 
ation of property in 1927 was $4,250,438,000 ; the 
net debt was $241,700,000. Chicago has 3490 
miles of streets within the city limits, of which 
2550 miles were paved at the end of 1027. Ten 
pumping stations pumped more than 330,000,000,- 
000 gallons of water through 375 miles of water 
mains during 1927. The typhoid fever death 
rate is the lowest in the United States for any 
city over 500,000 population. Chicago is the 
home of the Federal Eeserve Bank of the seventh 
district and its bank clearings In 1928 totaled 
$37,842,400,000. The Chicago public-school sys- 
tem includes 290 elementary, 14 junior high, 24 
high, and 1 normal schools. The public-school 
enrollment during 1927 was 522,904. In addi- 
tion, 137,958 students attended denominational 
schools. The ten major colleges and universities 
in Chicago were attended during 1927-28 by 47,- 
000 students. In 1920 the city Increased the 
number of city wards from 36 to 60, but reduced 
ward representation on the city council from two 
to one, thus cutting the council membership from 
76 to 50. 

CHICAGO, Univbbsitt or, A coeducational 
institution at Chicago, 111., founded in 1890, 
largely through the gifts of John D. Kockefeller, 
although additional millions in contributions 
were subsequently received from other sources. 
The enrollment of students grew from 744 in the 
year 1892—93 to 7781 in 1914—15, and to 8108 
in the autumn quarter and 6342 in the summer 
quarter of 1928. The number of members on the 
faculty, above the rank of assistant, increased 
from 274 in 191^15 to 755 in 1927-^8. The 
bound volmes in the libraries increased from 
458,616 in 1914 to approximately 800,000 in 
1928; and in addition, it was estimated that 
there were available about 400,000 unbound 
volumes and pamphlets. The productive funds 
increased, between 1914—15 and 1927-28, from 
$18,698,275 to $43,400,000; and it was estimated 
that the total resources of the University, in- 
cluding funds held as agent and funds held 
temporarily, were in excess of $77,800,000. The 
University and affiliated institutions in 1928 
occupied over 66 buildings for educational pro- 
poses and 196 acres of land, including the site 
of • the Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 
Wisconsin. 

Numerous gifts and bequests were made to 
the University during the period under review, 
including the property, with an estimated value 
of $1,500,000, deeded in 1918 by LaVerne Noyes, 
to constitute the LaVerne Noyes Foundation, 
the income to be used to pay tuition fees for 
deserving students who had served in the Army 
dr Navy of the United States in the World War, 
or for their -descendants. In 1925 work was be- 
gun on the construction of the' Albert Merritt 
Billings Hospital and in following years large 
auffis^ wei^e added to the Frank Billings Medical 


Endowment Fund. The Divinity School in 1916 
received an anonymous gift of $200,000 for 
buildings, and this sum was later augmented by 
a gift of $150,000; and in 1925 by $1,000,000 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as additional en- 
dowment for the school. In the same year, 
$500,000 was received from the Wieboldt Foun- 
dation for a modern language building and $1,- 
000,000 from Douglas Smith for the endowment 
of medical research, the income to be used for 
the investigation of the causes, nature, preven- 
tion, and treatment of disease. In the autumn 
of 1925, the University engaged in a campaign 
to raise $17,500,000 for the endowment and new 
buildings, and by October of that year had 
raised over $6,000,000 of the amount. The Uni- 
versity Chapel, seating about 2000, was begun 
in 1925 and completed in 1926. In the latter 
year, the grand-stands at Stagg Field were en- 
larged to accommodate 48,000 spectators; the 
Carnegie Corporation granted $1,385,000 for the 
establishment of a graduate library school ; and 
the total outlay for the construction of build- 
ings approximated $8,500,000, while the sum ex- 
pended for the same purpose in 1927 was over 
$8,000,000. In 1927 George Herbert Jones con- 
tributed $665,000 for the erection, equipment, 
and maintenance, of the George Herbert Jones 
Laboratory, for the department of chemistry; 
Col. John Roberts gave $1,000,000 for the erec- 
tion and mainten nee of a hospital to be known 
as the Bobs Roberts Memorial Hospital for chil- 
dren; in 1928 contributions to the Frank Billings 
Medical Endowment Fund totaled $401,923; Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert D. Lasker gave $1,000,000 to 
endow a programme of medical research into 
the causes, nature, prevention,’ and cure of. de- 
generative diseases common to middle age; John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., pledged $1»5,000 a year for 
five years for the expenses of the Oriental Insti- 
tute; and Mr. Julius Rosenwald gave a total of 
$500,000 in two equal sums for the departments 
of physics, mathematics, and astronomy, and 
to the building fund of the Chicago Lying-in 
Hospital and Dispensary. Robert Maynard 
Hutchins, LL.D., was elected president in 
1929. 

CECICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL. Bee Ca- 
I7AI.S; Sewerage ane Sewaob Treatment. 

CHICAGO FIELD MUSEUM. See Explor- 
ation. 

CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION. See 

Music, under Opera. 

CHICAGO SANITARY DISTRICT. See 
Sewage and Sewage Treatment. 

CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
See Music, under Orchestras. 

CHIGKERIN, Georgy Vassilievich. See 
Tcuitciierin. 

CHILD, Charles Manning (1869- ). 

An American zoologist born at Ypsilanti, Mich. 
He was educated at Wesleyan University 
(Ph.B., 1890; M.S., 1892), and at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig (Ph.D., 1804), He was as- 
sistant in biology at Wesleyan University 
(1890-92) ; and assistant in zoology (1895-96), 
associate (1896-98), instructor (1898-19015), 
assistant professor (1905-09), associate pro- 
fessor (1909-16), professor (1916- ), at the 

University of Chicago. Besides numerous ar- 
ticles in zoological journals, he published 
Senescence and Rejuvenescence (1915); Individ- 
ualitf/ in Organisms (1015) ; Origin and De- 
velopment of the Nervous System (1921), and 
Physiological Foundations of Behavior (1924). 
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CHILD, Eichabd Washburn (1881- ). 

An American author and diplomat, born at 
Worcester, Mass., and educated at Harvard 
University. He was engaged in the practice of 
law during the period 1906-17. In 1917-18 he 
was employed in the United States Treasury 
on problems of war finance. In 1919, he be- 
came editor of Collier's Weekly, He was Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Italy, 1021-24. In 1022 he 
represented the United States at the Conferences 
at Genoa and Lausanne. He wrote; Jim Hands 
(1910); The Man in the Shadow (1911); The 
Blue Wall (1912); Potential Russia (1916); 
Vanishing Man (1919); Velvet Black (1920); 
The Hands of Ha/ra (1921); Presh Waters 
(1924); A Diplomat Looks at Europe (1925); 
and Battling the Criminal (1925). 

CHILD LABOB. The movement for the re- 
striction of the labor of children in industry 
has been vigorously carried on in the United 
States since 1014 and, while no outstanding suc- 
cesses could be reported, there can be no question 
that there was much to hearten the friends of 
the movement. Federal action had definitely 
to be abandoned ; a number of States were slow 
to adopt even elementary reforms and were lax 
in the administrative enforcement of the laws 
on their statute hooks; but the manufacturers 
employing child labor were plainly put on the 
defensive and the intelligent efforts of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee were making their 
mark in the creation of a favorable public opin- 
ion. Too, the patient researches of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
and the propaganda carried on by the American 
Federation of Labor were helping to illumine 
many dark corners* The period of the World 
War had seen the relaxation of the vigilance of 
the administrative officers with the result that 
an unusual number of work permits for children 
was granted; but the economic depression that 
set in with the end of 1920 brought a movement 
back to the schools and, despite such setbacks 
as the upsetting of the Federal Child Labor Tax 
Law and the defeat of all efforts generally at 
Federal control, ‘there was no concerted attempt 
to lower standards. 

Statistics. Over the period 1010-1920, the 
number of children gainfully employed decreased 
markedly. In 1910 there were 1,990,225 chil- 
dren from 10 to 15 years, inclusive, gainfully 
employed in industry; by 1920 the figure had 
dropped to 1,060,858, or a decrease of 46,7 per 
cent. In the same decade, the child population 
had increased 15.5 per cent. Tlius, in 1910, 
184 per cent of all children were gainfully em- 
ployed, as against a proportion of 8.5 per cent 
in 1920. This decline was to he found in all 
industries. In 1910 there were to be found 1,- 
432,428 children in agriculture; by 1920 the 
figure had dropped to 647,300. In mining ac- 
tivities, there were 18,090 children in 1910 and 
7191 in 1920. In domestic service, there were 
to be found 112,157 children in 1910 and 54,006 
in 1920. In manufacturing and mechanical in- 
dustries, there were being employed 260,944 
children in 1910 as against 18»5,337 in 1920. In 
clerical occupations, the number increased from 
71,001 to 80.140 in 1920. 

It is of interest to note that more than one- 
third of the 1,060,858 child workers in 1920 
were under 14, the legal age for factory employ- 
ment in 45 States at the time of the taking of 
the. census. The failure of the State child-labor 
laws to prevent this widespread employment of 


children was to be attributed to the numerous ex- 
ceptions permitted by many of the State laws as 
well as to the inadequate enforcement of their 
provisions. It is impossible to give more than 
estimates for the extent of child labor for the 
period following 1920. The National Child Labor 
Committee, in 1926 during the period of agita- 
tion for the ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment, placed the figure at 2,000,- 
000. Another source, estimating on the basis of 
child population and school attendance, put the 
number of children between 7 and 15, inclusive, 
gainfully employed at 3,000,000 and the number 
of children between the ages of 7 and 18 at 5,- 
800,000. The American Federation of Labor 
reported that the following States had the largest 
number of child workers between the ages of 10 
and 15 inclusive: Georgia, 89,000; Alabama, 84,- 
000; Texas, 81,000; Mississippi, 70,000; South 
Carolina. 64,000; North Carolina, 62,000; Penn- 
sylvania, 56,000; New York, 50,000. 

Federal Action. The period saw the com- 
plete defeat of all efforts to end child labor by 
the action of the Federal Government. Early 
in 1916 the Keating-Owen Bill was passed by 
both houses of Congress and became a law on 
Sept. 1, 1917. This measure, enacted under the 
interstatc-commerce clause of the Constitution, 
prohibited the shipment in interstate commerce, 
within 30 days after production, of any goods 
produced by children under ages specified for 
certain industries. Its constitutionality was at- 
tacked almost immediately in North Carolina 
and, on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the law was declared invalid in 
June, 1018, on the ground that it interfered 
with the powers reserved to the States under the 
Tenth Amendment. Another act was immedi- 
ately passed by Congress, becoming a law in 
February, 1919. In an attempt to circumvent 
the objection of the Supreme Court, the basis of 
the act was shifted from the interstate-commerce 
clause to the taxing power of the Congress by 
the placing of a 10 ]per cent tax on the net pro- 
fits of all commodities produced as a result of 
the labor of children. This, too, was at once 
questioned in the courts of North Carolina; in 
1922 the law was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court. By a unanimous decision, 
the Court found that Congress was using its tax 
power illegally, i.e., to punish instead of for 
the raising of revenue. 

The friends of Federal action refused to be de- 
terred. Late in 1923 there was introduced in 
Congress the Federal Child Labor Amendment, 
which ran as follows: Section i. The Con- 
gress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age. Section The power of the several 
States is unimpaired by this article except that 
the operation of State laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress.” On Apr. 26, 1924, 
by a vote of 297 to 69, the House adopted the 
amendment; on June 2, the Senate did likewise 
by a vote of 67 to 23. The amendment .thus 
went to the States for ratification. It met with, 
a speedy fate. By Jan. 27, 1925, it was seen 
that the amendment had been lost throu^ the 
rejection of it by 13 State legislatures. Before 
1925 was over, the following States had refused 
their ratification: Connecticut, Delaware, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Marjr-. 
land, Massachusetts, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri^, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, North Carolina» 
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Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, 
Washington, West Virginia. By the end of 1928, 
only five states had ratified: Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, California, Montana, Wisconsin. 

The following reasons were generally cited for 
the defeat of the amendment: It was an un- 
warranted interference with the rights of the 
States. It marked a recoil against the tendency 
to seek Federal action in the solution of social 
and economic problems. It was felt that the 
general hostility toward the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment (Prohibition) was mak- 
ing itself felt in opposition to all Federal amend- 
ments. The farming groups had opposed the 
ratification of the act because of their feeling 
that the amendment would be used to prevent 
the employment of their own childien on family- 
owned farms. The American Federation of La- 
bor directly charged that the farmers had de- 
feated the amendment. While the friends of the 
amendment indicated their belief that this 
method of solving the problem was not closed to 
them and that the agitation for ratification 
would continue, there was a marked lessening 
of the propaganda. At its 1926 convention, the 
American Federation of Labor still breathed its 
defiance of the employers of child labor j at sub- 
sequent conventions, its voice was raised in 
other causes. Even the National Child Labor 
Committee, in its 1928 annual meeting, had 
nothing to say about the continuance of pressure 
for the passage of the Child Labor Amendment. 

State Action. The status of children in in- 
dustry was safeguarded by the States and many 
of them had elaborate codes on their statute 
books. Unfortunately, the enforcement of these 
laws presented difficult problems and too often 
inadequate provision was made for the creation 
of administrative machinery. For example, in 
most States, there were no special child-labor 
inspectors and the regular factory inspectors 
were expected also to perform these functions. 
With respect to the a^e limit, Utah and Wyom- 
ing did not fix a minimum agej 41 States for- 
bade certain types of work for children under 
14; 6 States forbade work for children under 15; 
Montana and Ohio fixed the minimum age at 
16. Twenty-three States, however, allowed chil- 
dren under 14 to work outside of school hours 
and, in the following States, children under 14 
were permitted to work in factories: California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, and Vir- 
ginia. In 17 States, children were barred from 
working in only a limited group of occupations. 
Therefore, in only 9 States were children under 
14 absolutely forbidden to work. Tenement 
home work was regulated in 14 States; 25 States 
Imd no laws affecting strebt trades. With re- 
gard to the issuance of employment , permits, 
only 1*3 States required such. 

Tlie following were the provisions made yrith 
regard to the employment of children in hazard- 
ous industries: in 30 States, 16 years was the 
age limit for work in mines and quarries; in 
33 States, 14-year-oId children might work on 
railroads and, in 28 States, they might work 
around explosives; in 35 States, it was ]a\^ul 
for children to work on scaffolding; in 22 States, 
they might run elevators, and in 17, they were 
allowed to wipe, oil, and clean machinery in 
moition. Montana was the only State which did 
not permit children to work oh or near machin- 
ery. ^ 

,'Thie following provisions were in effect '\dth 


regard to the schooling of working children; in 

15 States, a child had to finish 8 grades (unless 
over 14 years of age) ; in 5 States, a child had 
to finish 8 grades (unless 16 years old) ) ; in 
10 States, a child had to finish the sixth or 
seventh grade; in 5 States, the fifth grade; in 
2 States, the fourth grade; in 6 States some 
simple educational requirement had to be filled; 
in 7 States no educational requirement was 
necessary. In most States, no permits were 
necessary if the child was over 16 years. In 
28 States, the child had to stay in school until 
16, if not working; in 14 States, the child had 
to stay in school until 17 or 18, if not working. 
In 24 States, health certificates were required 
for working children under 16 years. The fol- 
lowing were the requirements with regard to 
hours of work: Montana forbade all factory la- 
bor by children under 16; 37 States had an 8- 
hour day and a 48-hour week (3 of these had the 
44-hour week) ; 5 States had a 10 -hour day and 
the 54-hour week; Georgia and North Carolina 
each had a 60-hour week. 

Almost all States forbade night work for 
children under 1C; 13 States fixed the hours of 
night work as between 7 p. M. and 6 a. m.; 24 
States provided for longer rest periods; Nevada 
and Utah made no provision at all. The States 
sought to protect minors, illegally employed, 
who bad suffered injuries in the following ways : 
in 14 States, children illegally employed fell 
outside the workmen’s-eompensation law and the 
only recourse was a civil suit; in 19 States, such 
minors that were injured might ask for compen- 
sation under the workmen’s law; in Wisconsin, 
the employer alone had to pay triple compen- 
sation ; in Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
New York, the employer had to pay double com- 
pensation; in Illinois and Missouri, the em- 
ployer had to pay an additional 50 per cent. 
Continuation-school laws were on the statute 
hooks of 27 States: in 14, employed children 
under 16 had to attend these schools for from 
4 to 8 hours weekly; in 13 States, .employed 
children under 18 had to go to continuation 
school. 

Standards. The minimum standards of the 
National Child Labor Committee were as fol- 
lows: 1. No child under 14 shall he employed 
in any gainful occupation. 2. No child under 

16 shall be employed: a. At any work or in 
any place dangerous to life, health or morals. 
5. After 7 at night or before 6 in the morning. 
0 . For more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours 
a week. d. During the hours when the public 
school is in session, unless the child has com- 
pleted the eight grade, e. Without a work per- 
mit. 3. No child under 18 shall be employed at 
any work or in any place dangerous for children 
under 18, e.g., oiling, wiping, or cleaning machin- 
ery in motion ; switch tending; working in con- 
nection wth electric wires, explosives, elevatots, 
hoisting machines; night messenger work. 

The National Association of Manufactures, 
late in 1927, announced the following plan for 
the greater protection of working children of 
the ages of 14 and 15. 1. An. employment cer- 
tificate issued under State authority for each 
job applied for. 2. A physical examination by 
physicians designated by the State. 3. Comple- 
tion of the sixth grade with proper, provision 
for vacation permits. 4. A minmUm 6f fdur 
hours a week of continued educaiiibn either in 
continuation schools or under shop plans ap? 
proved^ by. properly constituted Sliate authority, 
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wliich should have the power to release individ- 
uals incapable of further education. 5. For chil- 
dren under 10, in manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation, or commercial occupations, a 48-hour 
week. No night work after 9 at night or before 
7 in the morning. G. The strengthening of laws 
forbidding the employment of children in hazard- 
ous occupations. This plan was subject to con- 
siderable attack on the following grounds: 37 
States and the District of Columbia already had 
8-hour 'lawsj 37 States and the District of 
Columbia already forbade night wox‘k after 5, 

6, or 7 P. M.J it was a minimum programme in 
that a large number of States had already ac- 
cepted or gone beyond the standards set up by 
the manufacturers, e.g., only G States did not re- 
quire employment certificates, 17 States did not 
require physical examinations, 19 States did not 
require the completion of the sixth grade, 21 
States had no continuation-school law, 32 States 
permitted work before 7 A. M., 5 States per- 
mitted work after 9 p. m. in manufacturing in- 
dustries and 15, in mercantile establisliinonts. 

The following is the programme adopted in 
1928 by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Labor and Socialist International, 
and the Socialist Youth International: 1. The 
minimum age for work shall be through 14 years. 

2. Attendance at an elementary school shall be 
compulsory until admission to the wago-eamiqg 
class. 3. The introduction of compulsory voca- 
tional instruction until the eighteenth year.^ 4. 
The extension, up to the completion of the eigh- 
teenth year, of protective legislation applicable 
to apprentices and young workers. 6. The 48- 
hour week, 6. A free Saturday half-holiday and 
a free Sunday. 7. No night work. 8. A mini- 
mum of three weeks* paid holiday for wage-earn- 
ing young persons under 16, a two weeks* paid 
holiday for wage-earning young persons between 
16 and 18. 9, Kegulations providing for the 
welfare, unemployment relief, and training of 
unemployed young workers. 

International Action. By the draft con- 
vention adopted at the Washington Conference of 
1919, 14 years was set as the entering age for 
children working in manufacturing i^ants, 
mines, and transportation. By the conventions 
of 1920 and 1921, the occupations of seafaring, 
commerce, and agriculture were included. The 
convention of 1919 was ratified by the following 
countries: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Great 
Britain, Greece, Irish Free State, Italy, Japan 
Latvia, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Jugo- 
slavia, and Switzerland. China and India 
passed similar laws. The 1920 convention af- 
fecting seafaring activities was ratified by 19 
countries. The 1921 convention, concerning it- 
self with the employ of children in agriculture, 
was ratified by 11 countries. The 1919 and 1921 
conventions also forbade the employment of chil- 
dren (under 18 years) in industry and agricul- 
ture between 10 at night and 5 in the morning. 
These were adopted by 20 countries, as follows; 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Denmark, Es- 
tonia, Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Switzerlan(h 

CHILD WELFABE. Since 1915 the interest 
in the problems of child welfare has constantly 
increased and there has been great activity among 
public, as well as private, agencies in the United 
States. In 1912 ^ere was a special bureau for 


the health of children in only one State; by 1928 
such bureaus were to be found in all the States. 
The practice of physical and dental examinations 
in the public schools was rapidly spreading. 
Special agencies to provide for dependent, neg- 
lected, and delinquent children had been one of 
the great developments of the period under ex- 
amination (see Juvenile Courts). As a result 
of motliers*-pension legislation, 44 States had 
made it possible for dependent children to stay 
in their own homes. During the period 1915-28, 
States were putting on their statute books laws 
providing for the care and education of the phy- 
sically handicapped, the tubercular, the blind 
and deaf, and the mentally defective. The same 
period saw the great development of the idea 
of foster-home care for dependent children, 
with the result that institutional orphan asy- 
lums were regarded askance by those familiar 
with the latest methods in child care. It is true 
that a good deal of the enthusiasm that marked 
the consideration of those problems was not sub- 
ject to scientific scrutiny largely because of the 
absence of reliable data. There were no data 
that made it possible, e.g., to compare the ef- 
fects of foster-home care with that in an institu- 
tion. 

Again, how many of the programmes for the 
checking of delinquency, the hoys* clubs, the 
Big Brothers, etc., had in mind a definite idea 
of the nature of the problem and whether or not , 
the methods then in use were meeting with any 
success? Frank critics pointed out that these 
elaborate projects were attracting the good boys 
(who would remain good, anyway) and had no 
effect on the bad boys. At any rate, the period 
showed that it was necessary to get at funda- 
mentals. Nursery schools, where two-year-old 
children were assembled in groups, provided for 
expert supervision of play, feeding, sleeping, 
habit formation, etc., so that, through the ex- 
amination of control groups, it might be possible 
to answer som^ of the perplexing problems that 
were arising. 

In the field of public health, the advances were 
apparent. During the year 1927, the infant 
mortal ity rate was the lowest on record. For 
the 683 cities in the birth-registration area, the 
rate was 64.9 per 1000 live births, as compared 
with the 1926 rate of 73.7. Seattle had the 
lowest rate among the large cities, with 41 deaths 
per 1000 live births; New Orleans had the high- 
est rate, with 88. There can he no question 
that this gratifying Improvement was due to 
energetic public-health programmes, especially 
those that grew out of the work of the Shepherd- 
Towner Act. See Maternity Protection, 

The Children*s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, which was founded in 1912 and .was the 
first national organization of its kind in any 
country, has been a clue in this field. Its work 
began with an inquiry into the subject of 
infant mortality and published reports on 
its findings and popular bulletins on proper 
infant and maternal care. Subsequently, it car- 
ried on research and published much material 
on such subjects as child labor, juvenile delin- 
quency, and juvenile courts, illegitimacy as a 
problem in child welfare, and the inothers*-pen- 
sion laws. It also investigated the methods of 
child care in New Zealand, which had the lowest 
infant mortality rate of any country. The 
Bureau was given the administration of the 
first Child-Labor Act, which was in eilect nine 
months' before it was declared unconstitutional. 
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and of the Maternity and Infancy Act. See 
Maternitt Protection; Chhd Labor; Moth- 
ers’ Pensions; Education in the United 
States 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU. See Child La- 
bor; Child Welfare. 

CHILE, che'lS.. A South American republic 
extending along the western or Pacific coast from 
Peru to the southern extremity of the continent. 
Its area is 290,084 square miles and its popu- 
lation, by the census of Jan. 1, 1920, 3,754,723. 
This was a gain of 505,444 over the last official 
census, that of 1907, or an annual increase of 
1.2 per cent. The populations of the principal 
towns in 1927 were Santiago, the capital, 587,- 
875; Valparaiso, 101,750; Concepcion, 64,074; 
Iquique, 36,200; Talcahuano, 35,152; Chilian, 
31,187; Antofagasta, 60,331. The movement of 
population continued toward the cities in 1920; 
46.6 per cent was urban, as compared with 38.6 
per cent in 1895 and 43..3 per cent in 1907. 

Agriculture. In 1924-25 there were in Chile 
5,095,000 acres of arable land, or 2.7 per cent 
of the total area, 32,744,000 acres of permanent 
meadows and pasture; 239,000 acres of trees, 
shrubs, and bushes; and 12,216,000 acres of 
woods and forests. The following table shows the 
advance made in agriculture from the pre-war 
to the post-war period. 


Area (thousands of Production ( thousands 
acres) of unitss — ^iiushols 

except as indicated) 


Crop 

1909-10 

to 

1926-27 

1909-10 

to 

1926-27 

Wheat 

1913-14 

1,055 

1,432 

1913-14 

21.243 

23,286 

Barley 

116 

190 

4,309 

5,202 . 

Oats 

81 

139 

3,503 

4,139 

Corn 

59 

58 

1.538 

1,577 

Potatoes 

73 

69 

9,048 

11,230 

Beans 


95 

2,226 

Peas 


23 


377 

Grapevines 

iso 

176 

5*6,735 • 

54,432 • 


•Unit, gallon of wine. 

In 1927-28 there were 33,524,000 bushels of 
wheat, 7,032,000 of barley, and 7,172,000 of oats 
produced. The possibility of reaching the Ameri- 
can market during the winter for fruits and 
vegetables has led "to a growing interest in hor- 
ticulture and gardening. The trend toward in- 
tensive agriculture manifested itself in the in- 
crease in daily farming, though production by 
1928 did not yet suffice for local wants. In 
1926 livestock included 323,581 horses, 27,364 
asses, 40,187 mules, 1,918,433 cattle, 4,093,872 
sheep, 357,033 goats, and 246,636 pigs. These 
showed little change from the figures of 1912. 
The wool clip in 1919 amounted to 16,937 metric 
tons, and in 1927 it was 10,000 metric tons. 

hOniug. In spite of the importance of agri- 
culture, mining is the greatest source of the 
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silver, cobalt, manganese, coal, salt, borax, sul- 
phur, and other minerals. Nitrate of soda with 
its by-product, iodine, remains the most im- 
portant single mineral product and the chief 
article of commerce; its production steadily 
absorbed large blocks of capital. The following 
table indicates the production and export of 
nitrate for certain years. 


Year 

Production in 
Metric Tons 

Export in Metric 
Tons 

1910 

2,465,415 

2,335,941 

1915 

1,755,291 

2.023,294 

1918 

2,859.303 

2,919,177 

1919 

1,703,240 

80.3.961 

1921 

1,311,036 

1,193,062 

1923 

1,903,627 

2,257,158 

1926 

2.016.429 

1,452,635 

1927 

1,615,111 

2,375,441 


A break in the nitrate market followed in 
1921 and 1922 as a result of the fall of the 
farmers’ purchasing power the world over. The 
manipulations of a European buyers’ pool and a 
producing association were features of this 
trade. More than 3,000,000 tons accumulated 
with no buyers. The ensuing depression affected 
the whole country because of Chile’s dependence 
on its nitrate trade. Chilean pesos dropped 
from .3 to 11 to the dollar; more than four-fifths 
of the nitrate plants closed, and hard times were 
universal, so that the Government was com- 
pelled to resort to unemployment doles. The 
market did not recover until the producers 
yielded to necessity in 1922-23, and cut prices 
mateiially. This was due largely to the de- 
velopment of synthetic fertilizer manufactures. 
The year ending June 30, 1923, saw the sale 
of 2,000,000 tons of nitrate, and the year 3927 
saw the exportation of 2,375,441 tons. In the 
calendar year 1027, total mineral products ex- 
ported were valued at $164,711,000, an increase 
of $40,000,000 over the 1911 figures. 

Manufacturing. In 1926 Chile had 3075 
manufacturing establishments using raw mate- 
rials to the value of 813,771,000 paper pesos 
(1925) ; 78,499 workmen were employed. Goods 
valued at 1,471,584,000 paper pesos were pro- 
duced. Leading manufactured products are food 
supplies, gas and electric power, textiles, leather, 
furs, clothing, chemicals, paper, metal goods, 
alcohol, lumber, and tobacco. In 1920-21 Ger- 
man capital became active once more and Ger- 
man shipping became important, woolen mills, 
flour mills, and railway shops and other indus^ 
trial establishments increasing in the southern 
districts around Concepcion, Penco, and Val- 
divia. 

Oouunerce. Up to 1920, Chilean commerce 
showed steady advancement except in 1915 and 
1916, but the depression that set in with 1920 
brought the trade record for 1922 below the pre- 


Oountry 
United States 
Belgium 
Germany 
Great Britain 
France 
Others 

Total 


Imports 

1913 

$20,OM9,159 

5.671,426 

29,578,138 


36,109.210 

6,623,260 

22,202,808 


$120,274,001 


1927 

$38,340,000 

9.082.000 
16.286,000 

23.836.000 

6.658.000 

26.308.000 

$120,510,000 


Exports 

1913 1927 


$30,413,385 
5.674.669 
30,772,742 
55,548 341 
8,847.885 
11,144,575 

$142,801,577 


$64,381,000 

3.898.000 

22.365.000 

72.862.000 

6.755.000 

33.682.000 


$203,943 000 


coimtry’s economic wealth. The copper industry 
increased in recent years, Chile advancing to 
the place of the world’s second largest producer. 
Iron ore deposits, placed at 1,000,000,600 tons, 
are found: in the departments of Atacama and 
Coquimho. Besides, there are mines for gold, 


war level. Imports for 1913, 1920, 1922, and 
1927 were worth $120,274,001, $166,103,810. 
$86,571,275, and $120,51 0,000 i exports for the 
same years were $142,801,677, $284,293,108, 
$121,037^500, and $203,943,000. • The accom- 
panying table indicates the distribution of the. 
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trade by countries for 1913 and 1927. In 1928 
imports amounted to 1,169,700,000 pesos (1 peso 
= $.1217) and exports to 1,965,900,000 pesos, an 
increase over 1927 of 9 per cent in imports and 
16.4 per cent in exports. 

The United States steadily forged to the front 
in Chilean trade during the World War and was 
able to maintain its leading position afterward. 
In 1918 Chilean exports to the United States 
equalled the combined values of all other coun- 
tries, while imports from the United States into 
Chile accounted for 46.6 per cent of the total. 
In 1927 American imports into Chile were 29.7 
per cent of the total, as compared with 16 per 
cent in 1913. Exports to the United States were 
31.6 per cent in 1927 and 21.3 per cent in 1913. 
Thus, Great Britain was completely supplanted. 
The maintenance of cordial commercial relations 
between Chile and the United States was due to 
the expansion of shipping facilities, the local es- 
tablishment of American banks and^ credit in- 
formation companies, investments in Chilean 
mines and industries, and the completion of di- 
rect cable service. Shipping in 1922 was far 
below the pre-war level, but improved materially 
by 1928. Eoreign vessels and tonnage entering 
Chilean ports in 1911 were 14,698 vessels, of 
26,164,068 tons, and in 1926, 3666 vessels, of 11,- 

612.000 tons. By the law of 1922, coastwise 
trade was confined to ships of Chilean registry. 
In 1912 six American ships of 9000 tons entered 
Chilean ports ; by 1926 the figure was 501 ships 
of 1,773,000 tons. 

Communications. In 1926 there were 6356 
miles of railway, 3398 of them State owned, as 
compared with 2740 in 1911, with 1418 State 
owned. In 1921 work was begun on electrifica- 
tion of the line between Santiago and Valparaiso 
and that between Llay-Llay and Los Andes, 233 
miles in all; this was completed in 1924. 
Though agitation was carried on for construc- 
tion of the Chilean section of the Antofagasta 
( Chile ) -Salta (Argentina) railroad, no headway 
was made; this was due to a feeling prevalent in 
Chile that Argentina would receive most of the 
benefit from the line. The projected railway is 
350 miles, 200 miles of which lie in Chile. 

Einance. The budget for 1929 provided for 
the collection of 1,123,291,500 pesos in revenue. 
The 1912 figures were 101,050,000 ^old pesos and 

189.200.000 paper pesos. Expenditures in the 
1928 budget totaled 1,071,603,975 pesos; in 1912 
expenditures according to the budget were 81,- 
070,966 gold and 280,894,118 paper pesos. The 
public debt on Dec. 31, 1922, was $240,673,000. 
The paper peso in 1914 was worth, on an average, 
5.50 to the dollar, and in 1918, 3.47 ; but in 1921 
the industrial depression lowered it to 8.29; in 
1922 it was 8.41; and the average for 1923 was 
8.22, notwithstanding improved economic condi- 
tions. By 1927 it was fairly well stabilized at 
about $0.1207, or a little over 8 to the dollar. 

Education. Primary education was made 
compulsory in 1920, hut the figures for 1928 
show no great change from 1911. In the later 
year, primary schools numbered 3123 (2896 in 
1911); enrolled pupils, 459,777 in July, 1928 
(375,274 in 1911); and teachers, 9414 in 1926 
(4829 in 1911). In 1926, 60,620' pupils were 
in secondary schools (20,329 in 1911). Two 
new universities were .opened in 1920, the In- 
dustrial University at Valparaiso and the 
University of Concepcion. Agricultural and vo- 
cational education are receiving increased atten- 
tion. 


History. The kno^vn sympathies of a con- 
siderable element of the Chilean population for 
Germany in the World War, through family, in- 
tellectual, and commercial ties, did not interfere 
with the neutrality which it maintained through- 
out. The falling off of trade immediately follow- 
ing the outbreak of the War caused serious un- 
rest, but affairs improved when Chile began to 
play a prominent part in furnishing the Allies 
with war materials. In 1918 this intercourse 
reached its peak, with widespread prosperity. 
In 1919 exports fell to half their former volume 
but were completely restored in 1920. Not un- 
til the world-wide depression of the next year 
did trade once more languish, to the accompani- 
ment of labor troubles and disorders. 

The end of the administration of Juan Luis 
Sanfuentes (1915-20), Conservative coalition 
leader, brought on an election campaign which 
revealed how widely liberal tendencies had 
spread. The campaign was fought between 
Arturo Alessandri, candidate of the Liberal Al- 
liance, a bloc of middle-class and working-men's 
parties, and Luis Barros-Borgoiio, the represent- 
ative of the governing bureaucracy. The re- 
turns gave Alessandri 179 electoral votes to 
Barros-Borgoilo*s 175, but, because of several 
contests and the tense political feeling, Ales- 
sandri’s victory was not assured until a special 
Court of Honor found for him a vote of 177 to 
176 (Oct. 4, 1920) . The new president was com- 
mitted to a reform programme that included ad- 
ministrative decentralization, qualified woman 
suffrage, separation of church and state, an in- 
come tax, a labor code, and state control of the 
nitrate industry. He found it, however, almost 
impossible to make progress with these reforms, 
which met with such opposition from the con- 
servative elements in Congress that even the 
necessary routine functions of government could 
hardly be carried on. To quiet the political tur- 
moil, the President, on Jan. 7, 1924, dissolved 
Congress; but a compromise was effected and 
on February 9 the Senate, in return for accept- 
ance by Alessandri of a limitation on his power 
to suspend Congress, passed a number of meas- 
ures, including an income-tax law, which lie par* 
ticularly desired. The Congressional elections 
of March, 1924, upheld his liberal policies and, 
when Con^rG.ss met on June 1, the Government 
had a maiority in both Houses; hut the hopes 
for harmony which such a state of affairs 
aroused were soon dissipated. Congress seemed 
to have become merely a battlefield for political 
factions. Little or no legislation of value could 
be passed, government finances were demoralized, 
salaries of government officials were left unpaid, 
and no revenue was in sight to meet the heavy 
and growing deficit. Failure of a hill increasing 
military pay brought matters to a head. On 
September 4, a group of army^ officers presented 
an ultimatum demanding the immediate passage 
of certain measures. Although the President 
and Congress promptly complied and the existing 
ministry resigned, and although a little later 
the military group issued a statement saying 
that no military or other dictatorship was in- 
tended, it was reco^ized that the powers of 
government had definitely passed into hew hands 
and a bloodless revolution had been brought 
about. President Alessandri left the country on 
a six months’ ^^leave of absence.” A de 

Oohiemo, or committee of government, headed, 
by General Luis Altarmirano, appointed a cab- 
inet containing both . military • and civilian ele- 
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ments (September 12), and announced a general 
election of President and Congress for the follow- 
ing ^lay 10, 1925. 

With Congress dissolved, the new government, 
through a series of decree laws, entered on a 
vigorous programme of reform measures affect- 
ing the whole life of the country; but its prog- 
ress was halted abruptly when a new coup d^etat, 
Jan. 23, 1925, placed a second military group in 
control. The two factions came near to civil 
war but were brought together under a plan by 
w’hich military, naval, and civilian elements were 
repiesented ou a new Junta. 

Immediately after the coup. President Ales- 
saudri had been invited to return and resume the 
Presidency. He replied from Venice, Italy, con- 
senting to do so provided the military should 
return to their proper duties, a constituent as- 
sembly should be called to revise the constitu- 
tion, new election laws should he passed, and a 
non-partisan civil government should be estab- 
lished. These conditions having been agreed to, 
he returned on ^larch 20 and was enthusiasti- 
cally received. He at once set about the task 
of placing the government on a constitutional 
l)a.sis ’ by appointing a committee to propose 
changes in the existing constitution. Labor 
troubles marked this unsettled period. A gen- 
eral stiike in Valparaiso in February for a 
while paralyzed business, and later outbreaks of 
workers in the nitrate regions brought the mili- 
tary into action and resulted in the banishment 
of k number of radicals to the island of Juan 
Fernandez. 

A more auspicious development in 1925 was 
the adoption of plans for stabilizing Chilean 
finance, A financial mission headed by the 
American, Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, made an ex- 
haustive study of the country’s finance and ad- 
vanced a number ‘of recommendations. As a 
result, a cential bank was created (August 21) 
and a law was signed (September 16) establish- 
ing as the country’s monetary unit the gold peso 
of 0.183057 grams fine, valued at about 12 cents, 
United States currency, or at the rate of 40 to 
the pound sterling. After many years of insta- 
bility, Chilean curi'cncy was thus at last put 
on a* gold basis. 

In July, the constitutional committee made 
its report. It recommended a revised constitu- 
tion whose central feature would he a concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of the President. 
Ministers weie made responsible to the Presi- 
dent only. The President’s term was made six 
years instead of five, and he was to be elected by 
direct popular vote. Other provisions separated 
church and state, centralized financial control, 
etc. In August, a plebiscite overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the new constitution. Before the elec- 
tion of a now President could be held (as pro- 
vided for in the constitution), political feeling 
ran very high over candidacies, and, as one re- 
sult, President Alessandri resigned. The ' lead- 
ing factions at length agreed upon former Pres- 
ident Figueroa and he was elected (October 24) 
by a large majority. Tliis result, however, 
failed to brinff the public peace of mind so much 
desired. Strike riots in Santiago followed the 
election and were sympton^atic of a restlessness 
of labor which was always threatening to break 
out in disorders. 

During the following year, this feeling was re- 
fected politically in tense parliamentary situa- 
,tipns, the radical and labor elements being op- 
posed by the military. Leading the army group 


was the Minister of War, Col. Carlos Ibafiez, a 
forceful figure destined to dominate the politics 
of Chile for years. Early in 1027, Colonel 
Ibfifiez took a series of steps which, by mid- 
year, had placed him in the Piesidency with the 
powers of a dictator. In February, he became 
Premier and Minister of the Interior, and in 
April, Vice President, with practically full con- 
tiol. President Figueroa resigned and, in May, 
elections were held to choose his successor. 
Colonel Ibafiez Tvas elected by a great majority. 
As his power grew, he waged vigorous 'war on 
all communistic and disloyal influences as well 
as eorruptioni.sts, his professed aim being the 
promotion of an intense, even an austere, na- 
tionalism. His measuies were often drastic. 
Early in 1927, he banished a large niiiiiber of 
communists to the island of Mas-fi-Fuera and in 
1928 also dei>orted to the same uninviting place 
hands of “red” agitators. Other political oppo- 
sition w'as crushed by the summary exile of va- 
rious leaders, most prominent of whom was 
former President Alessandri. ^Measures were 
taken to weed out of the schools and the gov- 
ernment service all persons susi>eeted of being 
in sympathy with radicalism. As a result of 
these measures, a new national spirit was 
evoked which greatly stimulated many lines of 
activity. Trade and industry revived, the finan- 
cial situation improved, unemployment de- 
creased. 

Ill the field of international relations, the post- 
war period was for the most part uneventful ex- 
cept for one all-important development, the 
attempt over several years to settle the Tacna- 
Arica question. In 1919, at the request of the 
Council of the League of Nations, Chile joined 
the League, and had the pleasure of eeeiiig 
Augustin Edwards, Chilean Minister to London, 
elected president of the third League Assembly 
in 1922. In the spring of 1923, the Fifth Pan- 
American Conference was held at Santiago. 
The chief controversial issue, disarmament as 
between the A. B. C. powers of South America, 
was left unsettled and the failure to reach an 
agreement caused much disquietude in Chile, as 
the country was spending an average of 22 per 
cent of its budget on defense. On Feb. 24, 1927, 
Chile and Italy signed a treaty in which a 
method was outlined for settling any future dis- 
putes that might arise. 

Chile’s international concerns, however, cen- 
tred almost w'holly on the Tacna-Arica problem, 
a r£tnkliiig source of trouble since the Treaty of 
Ancon in 1884. That treaty provided for a 
plebiscite to determine the ownership of the two 
obscure provinces, Tacna and Arica, which have 
no economic importance with their area of only 
26,036 square miles and population of 39,000. 
Negotiations in 1920 and 1921 ended in an im- 
passe., In July, 1922, both governments agreed 
to accept the President of the United States as 
arbitrator and agreed further that if a plebiscite 
was determined upon, the President was to fix 
the conditions under which it would he held. 
President Coolidge announced his decision in^ 
March, 1925. It called for a plebiscite, with 
payment of 10,000,000 pesos to the losing coun- 
try provided in the Treaty of Ancon. A pleb- 
iscite commission of three, made up of one repre- 
sentative of Chile, one of Peru, and one member, 
the chairman, to be appointed by the President 
of the United States, was to supervise the prep- 
arations for, and the holding of, the plebiscite. 
The award also decided that Hie province of Tar- 
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apa rightly belonged to Peru, fi.nd Chile ac- known; estimates vary from 323,000,000 to 445,- 
quiesced. Gen. John J. Pershing, U. S. A., was 000,000. China, therefore, has a density of 
selected as the American member of the coramis- population of from 80 to 100 per square mile and 
sion, which organized at Arica on August 4. about 175 for China proper; Shantung had 528 
Priction presently developed, particularly over to the square mile; and Kansu, 40. Six-sevenths 
the date of the plebiscite, which Chile insisted of China’s population, however, live on one-third 
should be held without delay, and, later, over al- of its area and are concentrated generally along 
leged misuse of her administrative powers by the coasts and in the huge delta plains of the 
Chile to prevent a fair vote. Chile’s delegates three great rivers, the Yellow in the north, the 
remained away from many meetings of the corn- Yangtze in the centre, and the West River in the 
mission. On December 0, the commission an- south. 

nounced February 15 to March 15 as the regis- Agriculture. No reliable statistics of pro- 
tiation period and April 15 as the date of the duction in China are available. The only re- 
plebiscite. Geneial Pershing resigned and was liable clue to production is the surplus exported 
succeeded on January 13 by Gen. William Las- and regularly lecorded by the Maritime Cus- 
siter, U. S. A. Although registration of voters toms, under foreign control. The following esti- 
hegan, the plebiscite date was postponed and it mate of China’s production of chief crops is 
became evident that the whole plan had fallen based on observation by reliable authorities: 
through. In November, 1925, Secretary Kellogg, silk, 100,000,000 pounds; rice, (500,000,000 bush- 
of the United States Department of State, made els; wheat, 200,000,000 bushels; soya beans, 
a further effort to effect a settlement by submit- 150,000,000 bushels, 70 per cent Manchurian; 
ting a concrete proposal, assigning the two prov- Han cotton, 2,200,000 bales; Kaoliang corn, 200,- 
inces to Bolivia, but it proved unacceptable, 000,000 bushels; maize, 100,000,000 bushels; mil- 
Presideiit Ibafioz favored direct negotiations be- let, 100,000,000 bushels; peanuts, 200,000 tons, 
tween Peru and Chile and they were carried on Soya lieans and raw cotton show’ed remarkable 
into 11)20. Just when they seemed to have increases following 1913. Other crops remained 
reached an impasse, it was announced at Wash- the same. 

ington (IMay Ki, 1920) that through the good The following tables give a comparison he' 
odicos of President Hoover a settlenient of the tween the exports and imports of China for the 
long-drawn-out controversy had been reached, years 1913 and 102(5. It will be noted that de- 
The terms of the settlement gave Tacna to Peru, spite the years of the World War and the almost 
and Arica to Chile. Chile was to pay to Peru continual struggle for supremacy in the civil 
$5,000,000 and was to grant to Peru a wharf, war in China, with its political agitation, raili- 
customhouse, and railway station at Arica. Bo- tary operations, commandeering of transporta- 
livia and her desire for an outlet to the sea tion facilities, labor disputes, boycotts, and cur- 
were not mentioned in the settlement. See rency depreciation, the dollar value of imports 
Tacna Arica Controversy, In July, 1929, and exports has more than doubled. 

Chile ratified the Kellogg Peace Pact. The combined value of China’s export and 

CHINA. China proper consists of the 18 import merchandise trade in 1927 was $1, 332,- 
provinces, about 2,000,000 square miles in area, 770.000, representing exports of $056,804,000 
Chihli, Shansi, Shantung, Kansu, Shensi, Honan, and imports of $67il ,900,000. During 1927 the 
Anhwei, Kiangsii, Chekiang, Kiangsi, Hupeh, United States supplied 10.2 per cent of China’s 
Szechwan, Kweichow, Hunan, Fukien, Kwan- imports and bought in return 13 per cent of her 
tung, Kwangsi, and Yunnan; and the dependen- exports: Jai)airs shares Avere 28 and 30 per 
cies of Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang (Chinese cent, respectively; Great Britain’s (exclusive of 
Turkestan), and Tibet — a total area of 4,282,000 Hongkong), 7.3 and 6.3 per cent; Germany’s, 3.8 
square miles. The e-xact population is un- and 2.2 per cent. 

IMPORTS FOB CONSUMPTION BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 

Oemmodity Quantity Value 

(tliousands ol dollars) 




1913 

1926 

1913 

1926 

Total 




416.219 

854,408 

Fishery products 

1000 lbs 

196,438 

283,766 

9 472 

10,620 

Wlieat 

1000 bus 

5 

9,236 

4 

13,654 

Rico 

1000 lbs 

721,984 

2,493.440 

13,420 

68.282 

Wheat flour 

1000 bbls 

1.767 

2,915 

7,543 

18.021 

Sugar 

1000 lbs 

948,230 

1,556,901 

26,503 

62,495 

Tobncco, leaf 

u 

21,545 

100,678 

2,608 

19,437 

Cisrareltes 

miUion 

6,200 

7,739 

9.190 

15,781 

Cotton, raw 

1000 lbs 

17,065 

366.002 

2,202 

7l,2f)0 

Cotton yarn 


358.048 

69,904 

51.874 

21,470 

Shirtings and sheetings, gray 

1000 pieces 

9,549 

3,773 

22,103 

17,180 

Shirtings and sheetings, white, plain 

1000 pieces 

4,491 

2,932 

13,831 

16,284 

Drills and jeans, gtay and white 


4,012 

2,319 

10,666 

8,890 

Gunny bass 

1000 lbs 

(•) 

135,260 

(“) 

11.355 

Timber, ^.oftwood 

1000 sq. ft 

164,848 

301,710 

2,948 

8,800 

Paper and cardboard 



5,234 

21,028 

Coal 

1000 tons 

1,691 

2,898 

6,877 

20,469 

Kerosene 

lOOO bbls 

4.381 

5.547 

18,544 

43.012 

Iron and steel sheets and plates 

1000 lbs 

123.571 

221,267 

3,724 

8,742 

Copper ingots and slabs 

Machinery, electrical 

ii • 

26,765 

13,112 

4,475 

1,882 




2,221 

8,958 

Machinery, other 




6,389 

14,177 

Chemicals nnd fertUizera 




5,264 

15,9,90 

Indigo, synthetic 
silver 1 

1000 lbs 

42,610 

45,395 

7,032 

9,527 




26,257 

40,436 


« Not shown separately, 
* Not included in totals. 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Coznmodit^ 


Total 

Efg albumen and yolk 

1000 lbs 

Eggs, frozen or dried 

«« 

E^s, fresh or preserved 

Millet and sorghum 

1000 doz 

1000 lbs 

Beans, yeUovr (soya) 

1000 bus 

Beans, other 

*« 

Tea, all sorts 

1000 lbs 

Bean cake 

1000 tons 

Cigarettes 

1000 lbs 

Fur skins 

thous 

Hides and skins, raw or tanned 


Bristles 

1000 lbs. 

Cotton, raw 

44 

Wool, sheep’s 

tt 

Silk, raw 

u 

Silk, raw, wild 

*t 

Silk waste 

** 

Cotton yarn 

u 

Shirtings and- sheetings 

1000 pieces 

Silk piece goods 

1000 lbs. 

Pongees 

Coal 

44 

1000 tons 

Tin in slabs 

1000 lbs. 

Peanuts 

« 

Sesame seed 

** 

Peanut oil 

«t 

Bean oil 


Wood (tang) oil 

4« 


Quantity Talus 

(thousands of dollars) 


1913 

1926 

1913 

1926 



294,413 

656,864 

20,796 

65,535 

2,149 

13,863 

10,226 

66,935 

44 3 

8,704 

30,267 

63,230 

2,035 

6,445 

224,291 

963.333 

2,786 

20,189 

16,488 

43,426 

12,030 

48,778 

6,454 

6,715 

4,971 

8,274 

192,281 

111,909 

24,774 

19,886 

703 

1,678 

18,223 

56,406 

993 

11,390 

266 

11,716 

3,780 

10,172 

1,175 

6,124 



15,269 

14,913 

7,029 

8,918 

3,238 

7,956 

98,508 

117,1.35 

11,852 

22,344 

37, .368 

27,791 

4,006 

5,277 

15,913 

18,329 

48,444 

99,399 

3,955 

4,146 

5.233 

10,669 

15,581 

20,357 

4,871 

7,988 

170 

25,631 

12 

8,217 

1 

1,536 

2 

6,889 

2,291 

2,502 

9,827 

16,237 

2,233 

2,660 

4,846 

7,215 

1,489 

3,085 

4,812 

19,903 

18,492 

34,579 

7,969 

6,641 

152,193 

400,006 

3,673 

14,086 

271,286 

120,195 

9,032 

5,490 

34,210 

109,697 

2,068 

8,182 

65,576 

355,631 

2,724 

22,794 

61,820 

99,758 

2,921 

11,371 


Shipping. During 1926, 158,996 vessels of 
134,659,606 tons entered and cleared Chinese 
ports. Of these, 5338 of 6,496,351 tons were 
American; 36,474 of 47,645,090 tons, British; 
2262 of 2,321,632 tons, French; 813 of 2,905,127 
tons, German; 1045 of 731,499 tons, Italian; 29,- 
654 of 38,948,844 tons, Japanese; 2407 of 3,301,- 
874 tons, Norwegian; 1444 of 447,094 tons, 
Portuguese. In 1913 the total tonnage whidi 
entered and cleared was 93,334,830; in 1921, 
114,619,544. 

Bailroads. China had in 1927 only 8750 
pailes of railroads to cover an area of 4,500,000 
square miles. There was practically no new 
construction after 1913. The 23 different rail- 
road lines form two north-and-south trunk lines, 
one from Changsha, below the Yangtze, to Peking 
and one extending from Shanghai to Tientsin 
and on up to Harbin. There is one east-and- 
west truidc line, which, when completed, will ex- 
tend from Lanchow, in Kansu, to Haichow, on 
the seacoast of Shantung. There are various 
connecting and disconnected short lines. 

^rational Debt. On Oct. 21, 1921, China’s 
national debt was reliably estimated at $1,- 
814,002,511.88 silver ($1 silver = about ^.50 
gold). In addition, there was at least $86,000,- 
000 (silver) contracted in concealed debt, 
treasury notes, and unpaid salaries of officials, 
or a total of $1,900,002,511.88. The detail of 
thi.s debt, which was about $6 (silver) per 
capita is as follows:' Secured on Maritime Cus- 
toms and Salt Revenue; general foreign loans, 
$267,979,252.34; foreign railway loans, $334,- 
802,631; foreign indemnities, $482,841,744; in- 
ternal long-term loans, .$275.226,738 ; ‘internal 
short-term loans, $69,101,978.54; treasury notes, 
$18,640,000: total secured, $1,449,592,343.88; 
unsecured ; foreign oli)ligationS,> $217,047,073 ; na- 
tive obligations;' $41,412,07$; ' concealed debt,' 
$65,000,0%; advanced on salt, $40,951,017; addi- 
^onal concealed debt, $40,000,000; treasury 
notes; $14,0^)0,000; salt/ bonds,' $10,000,000;- 
Biagdu'Roat Festival note% $2/)00,|000;. unpaid 


salaries, $20,000,000; total unsecured, $450,410,- 
168. An American estimate placed the public 
debt on Dec. 31, 1925, at $1,250,000,000. All 
foreign loans and indemnity obligations secured 
on the customs revenue were met in full during 

1927 and 1928. See below, under Bisiorpj for the 
establishment of the Nationalist government in 

1928 and for the relations of China to the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference. 

History. At the beginning of 1914, Yuan 
Shih-kai was carefully proceeding in the exe- 
cution of his plans for the reconstruction of the 
old autoci'atic government and of the central- 
ization of power. Step by step he emasculated 
the innovations of Western democracy and par- 
liamenfarianism. Outside of the circles of 
Young China, these measures produced little re- 
action, for the mass of people were not greatly 
interested in the Western innovations which ran 
counter to their in-stincts and customs, and, 
after all, they were tired of being looted in the 
name of liberty. It was only when the Presi-' 
dent decided to perform henceforth the Winter 
Solstice sacrifice at the Temple of Heaven that 
the people began to take notice, because ly per- 
forming this ceremony, the symbol of the old 
emperor’s function in the state, he practically 
proclaimed himself an autocratic ruler. This 
policy of Yuan Shih-kai was strikingly demon- 
strated by the presidential mandates, especially 
the Presidential Election Law of December, 
1914, whereby the President’s term of office was 
lengthened to 10 years. Deftly Yuan Shih- 
kai ’s astute statesmanship restored the authority 
of the central government, at the head of which 
he tuled as undisputed dictator. 

Tf the restoration of the monarchy and th^ 
realization of Yuan Shih-kai’s designs' on the 
throne had been merely matters of internal pol- 
itick, they Would probably have succeeded; but 
questions of foreign policy intervexied to frus- 
trate Yuan’s schemes. After the capture of Kiao- 
ekow, the Japanese government presented, on. 
Jam IS, 19 15, a pxoetocol embodying the notori- 
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ous Twenty-one Demands, the fulfillment of 
which would have meant the most serious in- 
fringement of Chinese sovereignty that had oc- 
curred thus far. (See Japan and Shantung.) 
After four months of negotiations, in which Yuan 
Shih-kai took the stand that acceptance of the 
demands would tend to impair China’s sover- 
eignty and the treaty rights of other Powers, 
the Chinese Foreign Office was compelled, by a 
48-hour ultimatum, to accept most of the Japa- 
nese demands, in slightly modified form. As 
originally presented, the Twenty-one Demands 
were grouped in five sections. The first section 
required the Chinese government’s full assent, 
in advance, to whatever settlement Japan and 
Germany might make regarding the disposition 
of German rights in Shantung, the opening of 
additional commercial ports in Shantung, and 
the construction of a branch from the Shantung 
railway to Chefoo or Lungkow. 

These stipulations were accepted with very 
little alteration and embodied in a treaty and 
several notes, signed on May 25, 1915. In re- 
turn, Japan agreed to return the leased terri- 
tory of Kiaochow Bay to China, after the War, 
if certain conditions were fulfilled. (See Peace 
Conferences and Shantung.) Section II, like- 
wise accepted and embodied in a treaty with 
several supplementary exchanges of notes, 
strengthened Japan’s grip on southern Manchuria 
and eastern inner Mongolia, by extending the 
Japanese lease of Port Arthur, Dalny, the South 
Manchurian Railway, and the Antung-Mukden 
Railway to 99 years, by granting Japanese sub- 
jects the right of leasing or owning land and 
engaging in any kind of business, by handing 
the Kirin-Changchun Railway over to Japanese 
administration, and by assuring to Japan an 
option on the development of mines, the financing 
of railways, and the nomination of foreign ad- 
visers in these provinces. Section III proposed 
to convert the Hanyehping Company, the great 
Chinese coal, iron, and st6el concern located at 
Hankow on the Yangtze, in the British sphere 
of influence, into a joint Sino-Japanese enter- 
prise with monopolistic control of future mine 
development in the neighborhood. To this ex- 
traordinary demand, China assented in an ex- 
change of notes, but the clause relative to fu- 
ture mining operations was omitted. Section 
IV embodied a blanket pledge on the part of 
China "not to cede or lease to a third power 
any harbor, bay, or island along the coast of 
China”; this pledge China refused to incor- 
porate in any treaty or note, as such a declara- 
tion would have implied a Japanese protectorate. 

Finally, Section V, or "Group Five” as it 
was more commonly called, contained provisions 
that would have meant the firm establishment 
of a Japanese protectorate over China; China 
was to employ "influential Japanese as advisers 
in political, financial, and military affairs”; 
Japan was to have a share in the police admin- 
istration "of the important places in China”; 
China was to purchase "say 50 per cent” of 
her war munitions from Japan, either directly 
or through a Sino-Japanese arsenal. Further- 
more, Japanese were to be allowed to propagate 
religious doctrines, i.e., Buddhism, in , China; 
Japanese hospitals, churches, and schools were 
to be given the right of owning land; Japan 
was to build certain railways in the Yan^ze 
Valley, again infringing on the British sphere 
of influence; and Japan was to have aii option 
on supplying capital for mines, railways, har- 


bors, and dockyards in Fukien Province. To 
Group Five, the Peking government resolutely 
refused assent; the most that could be conceded 
was an exchange of notes stating that China 
had not given any foreign nation permission 
to construct military or naval works on the 
Fukien coast. There had been rumors of an 
agreement for such construction by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. 

Although the other items in Group Five were 
temporarily dropped, the Japanese government 
merely postponed them “for future discussion”; 
and they may be regarded as significantly ex- 
pressive of the imperialist aims of the Japanese 
government in 1915. The net result of China’s 
partial acquiescence in the Twenty-one Demands 
of 1915 was to fortify Japan’s privileged posi- 
tion in her spheres of influence — south Manchuria, 
eastern Mongolia, Shantung, and Fukien — ^and 
to open the heart of the rich Yangtze valley to 
Japanese economic penetration. The attitude of 
the United States Government toward the Jap- 
anese manoeuvre was set forth in identical notes 
to China and Japan, May 9, stating that the 
United States could not recognize any agreements 
impairing treaty rights, the integrity of China, or 
the Open Door; and as Secretary Bryan had al- 
ready issued a statement to the press on May 6, 
expressing his hope that the agreements might be 
mutually "satisfactory” and contribute to the 
"prosperity” and "cordial relationship” of “these 
great Oriental empires,” it was obvious that the 
United States, while formally supporting Chinese 
integrity, was not disposed to offer any deter- 
mined opposition to Japanese aggression. 

These events served to make it clear that in 
any fundamental change in the Chinese govern- 
ment, such as the restoration of the monarchy, 
Japanese intervention would have to be reck- 
oned with. When, therefore, the State Coun- 
cil referred the question of the monarchy to a 
vote of the provinces, in October, 1916, the 
Japanese Minister in Peking, supported by his 
British and Russian colleagues, "offered friendly 
advice” on behalf of his government against* 
the restoration of the monarchy. This inter- 
vention of the Powers, especially of Japan, 
sealed the fate of Yuan’s aspirations to the 
throne. Although the provinces registered a 
unanimous vote in favor .of his accession on 
Nov. 5, 1915, the proclamation of the monarchy 
on December 12 was followed almost immedi- 
ately by an insurrection, which rapidly accum- 
ulated speed and became general. The South- 
ern leaders set up a provisional government at 
Canton and hailed as president the former Vice 
President, Li Yuan-hung. After many and pro- 
longed manoeuvres to save his face, Yuan Shih- 
kai died on June 5, 1916, of a broken heart, 
as it was said. Li Yuan-hung became Presi- 
dent, and Tuan Chi-jui, Premier, of the Chinese 
Republic, 

If Yuan^s death was universally regarded as 
a temporary solution of China’s great internal 
problem, it proved almost at once to be quite 
the opposite. After , his death, conditions in 
China became rapidly more chaotic. The new 
Peking government made a show at parliament- 
ary government by convening the Parliament 
of 1913 for Aug. 1, 1916. Its measures, however, 
did not tend to produce any cooperation from the 
Southern or Canton government. The essential 
difference between the two camps was that 
Peking was dominated by the military party, 
a combination of military governors and shrewd 
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politicians, in wliicli the former nsed the latter 
for their purposes, whereas Canton represented 
the Kuo Min-tang Party and Young China with 
their exuberant enthusiasm for Western democ- 
racy. 

During the remainder of 1916 the political 
and financial situation grew more disorganized. 
Then came the entry of China into the World 
War. On Mar. 14, 1917, Allied influence (sup- 
er ted by persuasion from the United States), 
nally prevailed over German intrigue and the 
Peking government severed relations with Ger- 
many. The Premier and the military party in- 
sisted upon waging war actively but were held 
back by President Li, the Kuo Min-tang, and 
the Canton chieftains, who favored a declara- 
tion of war by parliamentary procedure. Presi- 
dent Li dissolved Parliament unconstitutionally, 
and, on May 23, 1917, dismissed Premier Tuan, 
who thereupon set up a provisional government 
in Tienstin supported by the military governors, 
or Tuchuns. When, on J une 6, the United States 
intimated in a note that internal unity was 
more important than a declaration of war, Japan, 
which was generally regarded as controlling 
Tuan, resented the move. At this juncture, a 
new force appeared. On June 12, General Chang 
Ilsiin arrived before Peking with an army and, 
after 18 days of apparently satisfactory medi- 
tation, suddenly restored the Manehu Emperor 
to the throne. But the rule of the young Son 
of Heaven lasted only 12 days. From Tientsin, 
Tuan Chi-jui marched on Peking with troops 
supplied by the Tuchuns and the republican 
South, ejected Chang Hsiin and the Emperor, 
and reestablished the Bepuhlic, Hesuraing the 
remiership, Tuan, on July 18, replaced Li Yuan- 
ung as President with Vice- President Feng 
Kuo-ehang. A formal declaration of war on 
Germany followed, on Aug, 14, 1917. It in- 
volved the sequestration of German property, the 
uprooting of German financial and commercial 
interests in China, and, as a reward from the 
Allies, a loan of 10,000,000 yen, secured by the 
salt revenues (gahelle), and a suspension of 
Boxer indemnity payments. 

Submissive to Japan, the new Government en- 
joyed relatively strong authority. But the South- 
ern faction, opposing the militarism of the Pe- 
king government and especially a declaration 
of war without action by Parliament, revolted 
in June, 1017, and up a new government in 
Canton headed by Dr. Sun Yat-sen who had trav- 
eled and studied extensively in the West. Pre- 
mier Tuan’s desire for strong military measures 
against the rebellious elements was opposed by 
President Feng and a hopeless tangle ensued, 
with war between North and South (in which 
some provinces remained neutral), conflict be^ 
tween the Peking leaders, and independent action 
by the Northern Tuchuns. Premier Tuan finally 
Lad his way ai^d the war against the secession- 
ists was waged, with fluctuating success, dur- 
ing the remainder of 1917 and the first half of 
1918. To preserve a semblance of constitution- 
ality, Tuan convened an assembly for a revision 
of the electoral law. On the promulgation of 
this law, on Feb. 17, 1918, the new Parliament 
was elected, which, on September 4, chose Hsfl 
Shih-chang as President tp. replace Feng Kuq- 
chang, who had proved xinsatisfactory to the 
Anfu Club. The new President made a sincere 
effort tp end the civil war and on Nov, 16, 1918, 
ordered the Northern commanders, to withdraw 
:^om Southern, te^rito^ies^, This armmtice wa? 


followed in the spring of 1919 by a peace confer- 
ence at Shanghai, which, however, achieved 
nothing. 

Under Tuan Chi-jui and the Anfu Party, China 
became powerless in the hands of the Japanese, 
since the Allies were too preoccupied with the 
World War to interfere. In March, 1918, the 
Peking go\’ernment concluded military and naval 
agreements with Japan whereby the Japanese, 
under the pretext of action against a Bolshevist 
danger, obtained a complete hold on Northern 
China, including control of the Chinese Eastern 
Bail way and Northern Manchuria. At the Peace 
Conference, Japan’s actions with regard to China 
during the War received the official indorsement 
of the Allied Powers when Lloyd George and 
Cldmenceau, in acordance with secret pledges 
given to Japan in 1017, and President Wilson, in 
order to save the League of Nations, and relying 
on the Japanese promise eventually to excavate 
Shantung, accorded Japan all the former Ger- 
man “rights, title, and privileges in the province 
of Shantung.” (See Peace Confebences. ) 
The Cliinose delegates, supported by Chinese 
public opinion, pleaded their case with ardor 
and ability and refused to sign the Versailles 
Treaty, which contained the article relating to 
Shantung. The decision of the conference aroused 
vehement indignation in China, which Young 
China successfully employed to launch an anti- 
Japanese movement. The general disappoint- 
ment and resentment of the Chinese people, who 
derived some comfort from the fact that the 
United States refused to ratify the Treaty, were 
directed primarily against the ruling Anfu Party, 
the pro-Japanese policy of which was blamed for 
the national misfortune. Although, in the great 
excitement, the guilt of that political clique was 
greatly exaggerated for reasons of internal policy, 
there was nevertheless much cause for such feel- 
ing, since the position of the Chinese delegation 
at the conference had been seriously injured when 
it became known that the Tuan government had 
concluded, in the fall of 1918, a secret agreement 
whereby Chinese rights with regard to Shantung 
had been practically surrendered. In the sum- 
mer of 1920, the anti-Japanese movement, under 
the influence of the agitation of the students, 
drove Tuan Chi-jui and the Anfu Club from the 
government. The Anfu leaders took refuge in the 
Japanese Legation, and some of them fled sub- 
sequently to Japan to escape popular wrath. 

Japan worked hard to consolidate her posi- 
tion in China, but after the Peace Conference 
the Powers were once more able to devote their 
attention to Far Eastern affairs, and subsequent 
events brought about a partial modification of 
the Japanese policy in China, The new Peking 
governments were less subservient to Japan than 
the Anfu leaders and strove to recover some, of 
the ground lost during the War. Repeated at- 
tempts on the part of Japan in 1920 and 1921 
to come to an agreement with China regarding 
Shantung, by offering to restore the territory pro- . 
vided certain concessions were granted her, failed 
because of Peking’s steadfast refusal to consider 
any^thipg- short almost unconditional evacu- 
ation. At the Washington Conference (see 
Washingto^t Conference) at the end of 1921, 
the Chinese, delegation insisted on bringing the 
Shantung question before the Conference. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, wanted to nego- 
tiate with the Chinese dierctly, for this would 
hav^ confirmed the tacit Japanese contention, 
contained alno in the Lausing-lshii Agreement, 
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that China was in fact an informal Japanese 
protectorate. The Conference decided on a com- 
promise by conceding the Japanese demand but 
providing for Anglo-American mediation in case 
of deadlock. When the deadlock actually took 
place, the English and American mediators, in- 
fluenced by public opinion at home, brought 
pressure to bear on the Japanese to give way. 
The Shantung Treaty which was signed by Ja- 
pan and China early in 1922 provided for the 
restoration to China of the former German 
Leased Territory of Kiaoehow and all public 
properties therein, together with the Tsingtaoi- 
Tsinanfu Railway and its branches, the value 
of the railway properties being reimbursed to 
Japan by China. The conference reached, in ad- 
dition, numerous other agreements of primary 
importance to China. See Siiantttno and Wash- 
ington Conference. 

The lapsing of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance 
as a result of the conclusion of the Four Power 
Treaty, it is widely believed, should affect China 
greatly in the future, inasmuch as in conse- 
quence thereof Great Britain will be inclined 
in the future to coSperate with the United States 
rather than with Japan in regard to Chinese 
affairs. The surrender by the Japanese of Kiao- 
chow Bay induced the British to promise to re- 
linquish the Leased Territory of Wei-hai-wei. 
Provisions were made also for a revision of 
the customs schedule and for the abolition of 
the foreign post offices in China. The conclu- 
sion of the Nine Power Treaty reaffirming the 
Open Door and the integrity of China brought 
with it also the abrogation of the Lansing-Ii&ii 
Agreement. 

In general, the Washington Conference resulted 
in a material improvement of the Chinese situa- 
tion with reference to the Powers. Whether 
it was due to pressure from the Powers or to 
a voluntary new orientation of Japanese pol- 
icy, Japan seemed to modify thereafter her policy 
of encroachment on Chinese territory ana sov- 
ereignty. By far the most important result of 
the Washington Conference with regard to China, 
however, was the adoption of the open-door 
policy, which, in substance, amounts to a con- 
certed exploitation of China by the Powers as 
over against competitive exploitation based on 
spheres of influence in the past. This develop- 
ment is to he ascribed directly to the efforts of 
the United States. The Chinese Loan Consor- 
tium and its workings were part and parcel of 
this policy. An agreement had been arrived 
at; in October, 1920, whereby combined flnancial 
supervision over China had been provided through 
the establishment of the Four Power Consortium 
to represent hanking interests in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Japan. The 
chief points in the arrangement were the estab- 
lishment of an international board for the aboli- 
tion of special spheres of influence, insistence 
on the disbanding of troops, and the combining 
«of all railway concessions into a large Chinese 
railway system financed and supervised by the 
consortium. 

After the fall of Tuan Chi-jui and the Anfu 
Club from power, the Government passed into 
the hands of the Chihli faction, the ruling poli- 
ticians of which renewed the old struggle for 
spoils on a still greater scale. General Wu Pei- 
fu, who had been an important factor in the 
defeat of the Anfu Club, and who had come to 
the fore with a proposal for a national conven- 
tion, was deftly pushed aside. A few powerful 


super-Tuchuns, chief of whom were Tsao Kun 
and Chang Tso-lin, reduced the authority of the 
central government to a mere shadow, removing 
the figurehead officials at will. In the South, 
the situation was hardly more hopeful. The 
Canton government had become disrupted and 
intermittent fighting took place between Sun 
Yat-sen, his former lieutenant, Chen Chiung-ming, 
and other factional leaders. In 1922 a struggle 
for supremacy broke out among the Northern 
Tuohuns. Wu Pei-fu, lord of the Yangtze, op- 
posed Liang Shih-yi, who was a creature of Chang 
Tso-lin, lord of Manchuria. 

In the fighting that ensued between Chang and 
Wu, the powerful Manchurian Tuchun was de- 
feated and driven back to his own province. The 
victory made General Wu a dictator. He forced 
President HsU Shih-chang and the cabinet to 
resign and recalled former President Li Yuang- 
hung and the twice-dissolved Parliament of 1917. 
In view of Li’s reputation as a defender of par- 
liamentary rule and of General Wu*s supposed 
liberal tendencies, these developments gave rise 
to hopes for the establishment of orderly and 
constitutional government. 

These hopes were sadly disappointed; neither 
President Li nor Parliament (nor the Cabinet), 
which was composed of leaders of Young China, 
were able to cope with the situation, and it was 
evident that General Wu’s good intentions had 
been grossly exaggerated. The Tuchun rule re- 
mained essentially as before, with the three 
powerful leaders, Wu Pei-fu, Tsao Kun, and 
Chang Tso-lin striving for supremacy. Relations 
between North and South likewise continued 
hostile, but both General Wu and Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen were each prevented from advancing against 
the other’s capital by rivahy in their own terri- 
tories. Slowly, however, two large hostile camps 
evolved, the Northern group under Wu Pei-fu 
and Tsao Kun, with Chen Chiung-ming in the 
South as collaborator, and the Southern group, 
led by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who counted on the 
aid of Marshals Chang Tso-lin and Tuan Chi- 
jui in the North. 

In 1923 Peking again changed masters, when 
President Li Yuan-hung was forced out by the 
militarists and fled to Tientsin and then to 
Shanghai, where, in conjunction with 200 mem- 
bers of Parliament, he attempted unsuccessfully' 
to form a provisional government. He later 
found an asylum in Japan. The Presidency re- 
mained unfilled until October, 1923, when Marshal 
Tsao Kun (by whole.sale bribery, it was claimed), 
induced enough members of Parliament to return 
from Shanghai to form a quorum and elect him 
to the office. He thus emerged as the most 
powerful factor in the North and, on the whole, 
used his new authority well. Immediately after 
his inauguration, he persuaded Parliament to 
adopt a new constitution providing for far- 
reaching provincial decentralization. He faith- 
fully supported Wu Pei-fu in his successful cam- 
paign against the South which, in the spring of 
1024, brought a large portion of southwestern 
China under Northern control. For a brief space, ‘ 
the country came near being unified, nominally 
at least, under one central authority. Only 
Manchuria and the provinces of Chekiang, 
Kwangtung, and Yunnan refused to acknowledge 
the authority of Tsao Kun. 

The prestige of the central gbyerfimtot was 
so far restored ' that it was able to conclude 
important agreements with two foreign gavern- 
ments. In May, Germany and China came to 
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terms with respect to financial claims and other 
matters. Against Chinese reparation claims, 
Germany surrendered large blocks of pre-war 
railway bonds and bonds of the reorganization 
loan of 1013, while China released unsold 
German property sequestrated during the war 
and permitted the reestablishment of the 
Deutsche-Asiatisehe Bank. On May 31, after 
months of negotiation, China signed a series of 
agreements wdth Russia providing for recog- 
nition of the Soviet government, the right of 
China to purchase the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
renunciation hy Russia of extraterritorial rights 
and of Boxer indemnity payments, return to 
Russia of legation and consular buildings, etc. 
In June, 1924, the United States Congress 
passed a law remitting all further payments on 
the Boxer indemnity obligations. 

In September, civil w'ar again raised its head 
in the North. Chi Hsi-yuan, in control of 
Kiangsu Province, and Lu Yung-hsiang, Gover- 
nor of Chekiang, began fighting each other for 
the possession of Shanghai Their little war 
soon drew in the big leaders. Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin took up the cause of his ally Lu, and 
Wu Pei-fu made common cause with Chi. 
Other leaders throughout China showed their 
sympathy with one side or the other, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen taking side with the Manchurian over- 
lord. Chang Tso-lin marched on Peking and 
Wu Pei-fu came up with large forces to defend 
the capital; but before they met in a decisive 
engagement, the issue was decided in a totally 
unexj^ected manner. \Ws general in command 
in Peking was the so-called Christian general, 
Feng Yulisiang, whose rigid discipline and in- 
sistence on moral conditions in his army gave 
him what were reputed to be the best troops in 
China. On being ordered to attack the Man- 
churian forces, he suddenly deserted Wu, took 
over the control of Peking, and formed a new 
government. Wu held out for a few days hut 
was compelled to retreat and his army dis- 
integrated. Chang Tso-lin and Feng Yu-hsiang, 
temporarily allies, placed Tuan Chi-jui at the 
head of the government, hut with the title of 
Chief Executive instead of President. He an- 
nounced a new constitutioii and a provisional 
government and called a reorganization con- 
ference to meet in 1925. 

When Run Yat-sen came north and conferred 
with Marshals Feng, Tuan, and Chang, hope for 
a central government with authority over the 
whole country was once more renewed; but the 
hope again proved illusory. On Feb,^ 1, 1925, 
the reorganization conference met, but its eleven 
weeks of secret sessions accomplished very little. 
In the midst of it, on March 12, Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
died. He was the leader of the Kuo Min*tang, 
and had been the central figure of the whole 
revolutionary movement and the moving spirit 
in the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. In 
1911 he had been chosen first President of the 
Republic but had stepped aside in favor of Yuan 
Shih-kai, who surpassed him, he thought, in 
administrative ability. Throughout the year, the 
political situation continued unstable, although 
no clashes involving the major leaders occurred 
imtil toward the close of the year, 

In , another field, however, outbreaks and 
turbulence with a far-reaching eflTect marked 
the year 1925., Throughout these tjroubled 
years of incessanl civil war, two developments in 
(Thinese lif^ calculate to bring increasing coir 
^cts with foreign interests in the country had 


been growing more pronounced. One was the 
spirit of nationalism, more or less closely allied 
at first with a deep interest in the radical 
theories of Moscow. It found its chief expres- 
sion in the activities of the Kuo Min-tang and 
the Canton government, but it permeated the 
North as well and influenced the policies of the 
various Peking governments. The other develop- 
ment was the steady and continued industrial- 
ization of China. Factories and mills multi- 
plied, particularly along the coast and the inland 
transportation arteries, bringing in their train 
a revolution in the mode of life of millions of 
Chinese. A large part of these mills were 
capitalized and operated by foreigners, though 
they employed Chinese labor. 

Without the restraints of factory laws or an 
informed public opinion, this rise of machine 
industries repeated many of the worst evils that 
marked the industrialization of England a 
century before. Children of five and six years 
of age often worked 12 hours a day, while w^ages 
even for adults hardly sufficed in many cases 
to support life. These conditions induced a rapid 
unionization of labor, whose solidarity was strik- 
ingly evidenced in such events as the Hong- 
kong seamen’s strike of 1922, which tied up 
shipping along the coast. Labor restivoncss, 
anti-foreign feeling, and an awakening national 
consciousness combined, in 1925, to produce a 
state of public mind which observers felt to be 
increasingly charged with danger. 

On May 30, 1025, the expected outbreak came. 
A Japanese overseer had killed a Chinese laborer 
in a Shanghai mill, and when a parade of strik- 
ers and students, organized in protest, grew 
threatening, they were fired upon by Sikh police 
of the International Settlement on the order of a 
British police officer. Nine Chinese were killed 
and twenty wounded. These and further kill- 
ings in the rioting that followed in the next day 
or two kindled a flame which swept over the 
whole country, rousing the Chinese against all 
foreigners, but particularly against the Britidi 
and the Japanese. Strikes and boycotts against. 
British and Japanese goods were declared, and 
demonstrations in Peking and many of the treaty 
ports caused much further loss of life. On 
June 2, American, British, and Italian maidnes 
were landed at Shanghai from cruisers and 
gunl^oats which had rushed to the scene and the 
International Settlement was made ready for a 
siege. 

For a while, the situation was extremely tense. 
A general strike tied up business of all kinds, 
the merchants even closing their doors; but 
the intense feeling of the Chinese gradually 
eased off,, and by June 27, normal business could 
resume again. In other cities, however, the 
wave of anti-foreign agitation did not so 
quickly subside. It reached its height in Can- 
ton. A great parade of Chinese on June 23, in 
protest against the Shanghai killings, passed 
the Shameen, the foreign district, and when 
firii^g began on one side or the other, British, 
and French marines turned their machine guns 
on the demonstrators, killing and wounding 
between 100 and 200 Clnnebo participants. A 
French' civilian wap killed and three other 
foreigners were wounded. While there was no 
further violence, the hostility of the Chinese 
found expression in a stringent bbi^cott against 
^frxtish trade in Hongkong wliich lasted for 15 
months and for a time practically paralyzed 
foreign business. Many mghths later, the 
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Britisli Government was obliged to arrange for 
a. loan of £3,000,000 to Hongkong to help the 
city over the crisis. In other parts of China, 
anti-foreign demonstrations and rioting con- 
tinued throughout July but gradually subsided 
into the more peaceful form of boycotts and 
strikes. The Shanghai shootings, however, were 
branded deep in the national consciousness and 
immensely furthered the cause of the Nation- 
alists. 

Parallel with this popular growth of national 
feeling, a series of moves were being made on 
the international board tending to remove some- 
thing of the stigma of helplessness which foreign 
powers had so long held fastened upon China. 
The tendency in that direction had been par- 
ticularly marked since the Washington Con- 
ference." On Doc. 10, 1922, Japan returned 
Tsingtao to China against the payment of 14,- 
000,000 gold yen. The Tsingtao Pailroad was 
returned on Jan. 1, 1923, on China’s promise to 
compensate Japan in due time by the payment 
of 53,000,000 gold marks. A Chinese note of 
Mar. 10, 1023, requesting the abrogation of the 
Sino-Japanese Treaties and Agreements of the 
spring of 1915 was met by Japan with a blunt 
refusal. (See Japan".) Japan maintained her 
hold on Inner Mongolia ancl Manchuria and, in 
the latter province, she was generally credited 
with being the support of Chang Tso-lin in his 
open defiance of the Peking government and his 
wars on other Tuchiins; (See Monoolia and 
Manchuria.) The restoration of Wei-bai-wei 
by Great Britain and of Kwang-cliow-wan by 
France, as promised at the Washington Con- 
ference, had not been offeetod by the summer of 
1929, partly because of failure of Great Britain 
and China to agree on terms of surrender, and 
in the case of France, partly because of failure 
to settle the Boxer indemnity dispute. 

Whatever impulses the 'Western powers may 
have had toward a more liberal attitude in 
these and other matters, were held in check by 
the absence of a strong and authoritative govern- 
ment. In particular, this lack of control resulted 
in two administrative difficulties which served 
as constant international irritants. These were 
financial disorders and the bandit problems, due 
directly to internal strife and Tuehun rule. The 
Peking government found it increasingly difficult 
to collect revenues for carrying on the adminis- 
tration and for i)aying outstanding foreign 
obligations. Tlie military governors in the 
interior • withheld the taxes and used them for 
-their own selfish purposes, while certain lucra- 
tive revenues, such as the customs duties and 
the income from the salt gabelle, were pledged 
as securities for foreign loans. At the same 
time, the financial supervision of the consortium 
struck a snag because the Chinese government 
refused to give the guarantees which were re- 
garded as absolutely necessary for the stabili- 
zation of Chinese finances. 

The bandit problem was no less vexing, 
landless civil wars and Tuehun rule had resulted 
in a tremendous increase of the mercenary 
soldiery fighting for one or the other of the many 
factions. On the failure of the chieftains to pay 
their undisciplined hosts, or on their disbanding, 
these soldiers resorted with arms in hand to 
open banditry. For lack of authority, the 
central government was. either unable or un- 
willing to cope with the situation. Consequently, 
murder, rape, and robbery were almost daily 
occurrences. Many cases of kidnaping of 


foreigners, particularly of missionaries, took 
place during these years of turmoil. 

The most flagrant instance was the derailing 
of the Shanghai-Peking Express on May 6, 1923, 
which resulted in the abduction of some 300 
passengers, including 20 foreigners. This affaii 
elicited sharp protests from the Powers. After 
dilatory tactics on the part of the Peking 
government, the foreign prisoners were released 
some months afterward. Claims for damages 
were filed, but it was not until Feb. 21, 1925, that 
the Peking government settled the most impor- 
tant of these claims by paying $300,000 in 
silver to the dean of the diplomatic corps. 
The American claims covering material and 
moral damage amounted to $144,000. 

This same year of 1925 saw also other im- 
portant steps taken to bring greater harmony in 
the relations of China with the Powers The 
long-drawn dispute with France referred to 
above, which arose when China insisted on pay- 
ing her Boxer indemnity obligations in de- 
preciated French paper instead of gold francs, 
was settled, on April 12, by an agreement under 
which unpaid installments were to be used to 
rehabilitate the Banque Incliistrielle de Chine 
and payments due in the future were to consti- 
tute a loan to the Chinese government in terms 
of American dollars. On June 30, Great Britain 
provided for the use of future Boxer indemnity 
payments for purposes mutually beneficial to 
the two nations. 

With the settlement of the dispute with 
Franco, that country ratified the treaties of the 
Washington Conference relating to China, and 
the way was finally cleared for carrying out the 
treaty provisions calling for a conference of 
the Powers for the purpose of raising Chinese 
customs duties, in general, from 5 per cent to 
7% per cent. This conference met October 26, 
and the Chinese delegates immediately presented 
a demand for full tariff autonomy. This was 
eventually conceded by the Powers, with the 
effective date set at Jan. 1, 1929, and with 
insistence by the Powers that ‘Tikin” taxes were 
to he abolished at the same time; but disagree- 
ment as to interim rates kept the conference in 
session over many .months. The Chinese dele- 
gates ceased to attend the sessions and the 
conference finally faded out without settling the 
question; but both the Peking and the Canton 
governments, over the protests of the Powers, 
in due course placed the 2% per cent surtax on 
imports. 

Another provision of the Washington Treaties 
was carried out when the signatories followed 
Secretary Kellogg’s initiative in appointing 
representatives to an extraterritoriality con- 
ference, This conference met in Peking Jan. 12, 
1926, and continued its investigations for eight 
months. On September 16, it made its report, 
which included recommendations that the 
Powers might consider the progressive abolition 
of extraterritoriality privileges when China had 
adopted specified reforms in her judicial system, 
and pending such action that Chinese laws 
should be followed, so far as practicable, in the 
procedure of tlie extraterritorial courts. 

While these efforts at adjustment with the 
Washington Conference participants were in 
progress, Russia had been pursuing a policy of 
per own toward both the North and the South. 
Russian influence and aid, were effective factors 
in promoting and maintaining the Kuo Min-tang. 
In July, 1926, General Borodin, Russian Com- 
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munist, was appointed adviser to the Nationalist 
government. While his connection with the 
Russian government remained for a while un- 
known to the public, it was later disclosed that 
the Russian Embassy was supplying liim with 
funds. Following the agreements of 1024, Russia 
made her Peking representative an ambassador; 
but relations with the Peking government were 
of an uncertain friendliness. The open sym- 
pathy of the Russian authorities with the Kuo 
Min -tang brought very strained relations with 
such Northern leaders as Cliang Tso-lin, who was 
bitterly opposed to Communism. It led to a 
raid on Russian Embassy buildings in April, 
1927, and the seizure of secret documents, and 
to much friction over the control of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

In June, 1926, China took a significant step 
when she gave notice to Belgium that the 
Treaty of 1865, due for revision in October, 
would he abrogated. This was the first of the 
long string of “unequal treaties*^ which China 
attempted to cancel. These treaties were a 
major grievance with all Chinese factions, since 
it was through them that foreign nations, large 
and small, enjoyed numerous privileges pred- 
icated on Chinese weakness. They included 
extraterritoriality privileges, maintenance of 
foreign postal services on Chinese soil, restric- 
tion of customs rates to 6 per cent, maintenance 
of bodies of foreign troops in China and of war 
vessels in Chinese waters, establishment of 
autonomous communities of foreigners in certain 
cities, control over banks and railways, etc. 
While the war had cancelled these privileges in 
the case of Germany and Austria, and Russia 
had renounced them, other powers were slow to 
surrender them. Belgium protested the unilat- 
eral abrogation of the Treaty of 1865 and re- 
ferred the controversy to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, but early in 1927 withdrew 
the case and began negotiations with Peking for 
a new treaty. 

While these events were taking place, the 
interminable struggle for control continued with 
little pause. In the South, a Yunnaiiese army 
occupied Canton and on June 6, 1925, its leader. 
General Yang Hsi-min, opened hostilities on 
the Kuo Min-tang. By June 12, however, the 
latter was completely victorious, driving the 
Yunnanese with great slaughter from the city. 
In the North, the career of Chang, Tso-lin, lord 
of Manchuria, came near being ended when a 
rebellion by General Kuo Sung-lin failed of 
success, as reported, only through the timely 
extension of aid to Chang by the Japanese. As 
it was, Kuo Sung-lin was defeated and executed, 
with his wife, in December, 1925. In December 
also, Feng Yu-hsiang attacked and defeated 
General Li Ching-lin, governor of Chihli, and 
captured Tientsin from him. Li was allied with 
Chang Tso-lin, who sent him munitions but 
too late. 

It appeared to be only a question of time 
before the two victorious generals, Feng and 
Chang, would battle for supremacy, particularly 
as the former was now definitely allied with 
the Southern Nationalists. The clash came on 
Jan. 10, 1926, and resulted in a defeat for the 
Manchurian general. General Wu Pei-fu, how- 
even came to his assistance and with the help 
of General Li Ching-lin, who brought an army 
from Shantxmg, the new allies forced Peng first 
out qf Tientsin to Peking, , and then out of the 
<:apital ito Kalgan. Here ]the. Kuominchun, or 


Nationalist army, remained until August 16, 
when it retired in good order into Mongolia. 
In March, these hostilities almost precipitated an 
international crisis, when the Kuominchun forti- 
fied the Taku forts at the mouth of the Pei 
River, which leads to Tientsin and Peking, and 
stopped all river traffic. The United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan joined 
in a prote.st that this action violated the Boxer 
protocol of 1901 by which free communication 
between Peking and the sea was to he main- 
tained. The protest was effective and the river 
was cleared. President Tuan Chi-jui’s position, 
however, was still further weakened bj’’ the 
incident and when his supporter, Feng Yu-hsiang, 
■was driven from Peking, he was deposed. 

The varying fortunes of the warring factions 
in the North were soon rendered- of secondary 
significance by the military dev'elopmcnts of the 
South. While the antagonism of the Right and 
Left groups in the Kuo IMin-tang grew sharper 
(following the death of Sun Yat-sen), it did not 
for the time being prevent unity of action in 
military affairs. In May, 1926, the Southern 
Nationalists were materially strengthened by the 
addition of the army of Tang Sheng-chi, who de- 
serted Wu Pei-fu. With this aid, Chiang Kai- 
shek, commandcr-in-chief of the Cantonese forces, 
was able to advance rapidly northward- In 
July, the combined armies recaptured Chang- 
sha, in Ilunan Province, which a short time be- 
fore had been lost to Wu’s troops, and proceeded 
northward toward Hankow. The rapid progress 
of the* Southern forces brought W'u hurriedly 
from the North to take personal charge of the 
defense; but Ms army crumbled away before 
the advancing Nationalists, ■who, in September, 
reached Hankow, on the Yangtze R iver. That im- 
portant centre, together with the neighboring city 
of Hanyang, wore surrendered to the Nationalist 
armies on Sept. 7, hut nearby Wuchang re.sisted 
the besiegers until October 10. Meanwhile, 
Chiang Kai-shek continued his triumphant ad- 
vance, Wu Pei-fii’s army melted away before 
him and the general himself was forced to retire 
to Chengchow.' A more formidable army now 
appeared to check the onrush of the Southern 
troops. This was the force of General Sun Chuan- 
fang, militaiy governor of Kiangsii Province and 
of Shanghai. On March 30, he had proclaimed 
the independence, under his control, of the five 
provinces of central China — ^Kiangsu, Chekiang, 
Anhwei, Kiangsi, and Fukien. As between the 
North and the South, he had remained neutral 
until the successes of Chiang Kai-shek brought 
the Nationalist to the borders of his territory. 
Then he made common cause -with Wu Pei-fu 
and Chang Tso-lin. . His army engaged that of 
Chiang in September and October with varying 
success. 

The Nationalists had a most powerful ally in 
the sympathy of Chinese generally with their 
central idea of “China for the Chinese.” Oper- 
ating behind the linos of the enemy, it tended 
to disintegrate the opposition and detach great 
numbers of enemy troops. WTiolcsale desertions 
wiped out the greater part of Sun Chuan-fang’s 
army, and when two columns of troops were 
directed , ^igaiast Chiang Kai-shek from the 
No.rth,. both encountered such opposition that 
they failed to reach their destination. By the 
close of 1926, Chiang held control of most of 
the territory south of the Yangtze, including 
the greater part of the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Fukien, and Chekiang, and was threatening 
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Shanghai. After the capture of Hankow, the 
seat of the Nationalist government was moved 
to that city fiom Canton. 

The dramatic and spectacular success of the 
Nationalist armies brought swift repercussions 
in the foreign offices of the Powers, among the 
populace of China, and in the ranks of the Kuo 
Min-tang itself. Great Britain on Dec. 25, 1026, 
made public a memorandum handed by the 
British charg4 d’affaires in Peking to the repre- 
sentatives of the “Treaty Powers” in whieh^ a 
new “constructive policy” was suggested, in- 
cluding practical recognition of the government 
of the South, immediate consent to the impo- 
sition of the “Washington^ surtaxes” on all 
imports into the country, a liberal attitude with 
regard to extraterritoriality and the abandon- 
ment of the foreign control over the “conces- 
sions,” etc. It proposed, however, that the 
Powers should act in concert, and this suggestion, 
together with orders for further large troop 
movements to China, added to the suspicion in 
China that the real object of Great Britain was 
to form a united diplomatic front in opposition 
to the rising tide of nationalism. On the other 
hand, the memorandum was received with marked 
dissent in both France and Japan because its 
liberal concessions, in the words of the semi- 
official Paris Matin, were “flagrantly inoppor- 
tune.” On Dooemher 28, the French cabinet 
refused to accept the suggested collaboration. 

The attitude of Japan, which was particularly 
concerned about the tariff increases, was much 
the same as that of France. Failing to obtain 
united action by the Powers, Great Britain ac- 
cepted the Nationalist suggestion of separate 
negotiations and submitted an offer of liberal 
concessions; but the Nationalist Foreign Min- 
ister, Eugene Chen, refused to continue negoti- 
ations becauae of the British show of military 
force. On Jan. 26, 1027, Secretary Kellogg 
issued a statement defining the position of the 
United States in which he asserted that the 
United States Government desired to deal with 
China “in a most liberal spirit” and expressed a 
readiness to continue negotiations on extra- 
territoriality and customs in company with the 
other Powers, or to take up negotiations on 
behalf of the United States alone, as soon as 
China could agree on delegates representing the 
people or the authorities of the whole country. 

All the Powers maintained their right to pro- 
tect their own nationals in the disturbed areas. 
The need for such protection at this time was 
particularly pressing. Throughout China the 
successes of the Nationalists had raised a storm 
of anti-Christian and anti-foreign agitation, 
attended frequently by threatening demonstra- 
tions and actual mob violence. European and 
American refugees came in increasing numbers 
from the interior to the coast cities where they 
could rest under the protection of foreign war- 
ships and troops. Heligious bodies took steps 
to remove their missionaries from the more 
isolated stations. 

So full of menace did the situation become 
that the American Minister, on Jan. 13, 1927, 
advised American citizens throughout the in- 
terior and the South to seek protection in the 
coast cities. The United States dispatched fur- 
ther naval vessels and marines to the Far East 
and other Powers took similar action, Great 
Britain ordering 20,000 additional troops to 
Shanghai. Early in January, the British con- 
cessions in Hankow and Kiukiang were overrun 


hy mobs. On March 24, when the Nationalists 
entered Nanking, a systematic attack was made 
on foreigners there. Seven persons were killed, 
including one American, the American and 
Japanese consulates were entered and damaged, 
and the British, Japanese, and American con- 
suls were fired upon. British and American 
citizens, including the American consul, took 
refuge in buildings of the Standard Oil Co., and 
when they were fired upon there, gunboats of 
the United States and Great Britain lying nearby 
on the river shelled the city for a short time 
until the persons under attack could be removed 
to the vessels. Although there was little loss 
of life, the Nanking incident greatly intensified 
the hostile feeling toward foreigners throughout 
the country and on the other hand brought sharp 
communications from England and America to 
the Nationalist government and the lodging of 
claims which were eventually fully satisfied. 

In the meantime, the Nationalist military 
forces were continuing their triumphant advance 
with Shanghai as their immediate objective. In 
January, they occupied the province of Anhwei 
and on February 17 captured Hangchow. Con- 
tinuous Nationalistic propaganda in enemy 
territory, threats of strikes by workers in cities 
they approached, and the defection to their cause 
of one military leader after another as they 
advanced greatly helped their forward progress. 
Their Northern commander, Feng Yu-hsiang, like- 
wise threatened with an army of 60,000 the 
rear of the opposing armies, which now com- 
prised the forces of Chang Tso-lin, Chang Tsung- 
ehang, Governor of Shantung, and Sun Chuan< 
fang, late governor of the “five provinces.” 

Shanghai was finally occupied on March 21, 
when the general in command came over to the 
Nationalists. Two days later, Nanking was 
captured and Chiang Kai -slick began prepar- 
ations for the final drive on Peking. By this 
time, the antagonism of the moderates and the 
communists within the Kuo Min-tang organiza- 
tion had deepened to the point of an open 
rupture. Chiang Kai-shek, as leader of the 
moderates, definitely broke with the communists 
and set up his own government at Nanking in 
opposition to the Hankow government of the 
extremists. The move aligned the army of 
Tang Seng chi with his foes, but Chiang never- 
theless continued his advance northward. In 
addition to Feng Yu-hsiang, he now had as allies 
Wu Pei-fu and the “model governor” of Shansi 
Province, Yen Hsi-shan, who cast in his lot with 
the Southern cauhc. 

By May 30, Chiang’s army had taken Pengpu 
and Suciow and was threatening an advance 
into Shantung. Eaily in June, the Northern 
forces retreated across the Yellow River. With 
the Northern cause apparently desperate, rumors 
of peace negotiations and an alliance between 
Chang Tso-lin and Chiang Kai-shek on the basis 
of Sun Yat-sen’s principles were heard but were 
sharply denied by the latter. In the middle of 
June, Chang Tso-lin was constituted dictator of 
the Northern forces and the Peking government. 
Toward the close of June, Feng Yu-hsiang and 
Chiang Kai-shek met in Suchow to plan a 
concerted advance on Peking; hut in July, the 
defense of Shantung suddenly stiffened. The 
Northern army concentrated on au attack on 
Suebow and, after prolonged and bitter 'fighting, 
recaptured the city. It marked the turn of the 
tide. Chiang Kai-shek, driven back from one 
position after another, resigned his command 
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on August 15, because of his reverses and in 
order to preserve harmony in his party, and 
later retired to Japan. 

Under General Sun Chuan-fang, the Northern 
army now advanced until it threatened Nanking 
and Shanghai; but their desperate situation 
rallied the Nationalists and they first stopped 
the enemy advance and then gradually pushed 
the Northern army back until by the middle of 
December they were again in possession of 
Suchow. Once more successful, the Nationalist 
leaders insisted on the return of Ghiang Kai- 
shek to the command of their forces and he 
consented, but stipulated that he was to retire 
when the military victory should be complete. 
On both sides, the early months of 1928 were 
spent in preparations for a renewal of the con- 
flict. In April, the Northern general, Sun Chuan- 
fang, attacked Feng Yu-hsiang, but the latter*s 
army counter-attacked and in conjunction with 
the forces of Ghiang KAi-shek inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Northerners. On May 1, Ghiang 
Kai-shek captured Tsinan, capital of Shantung 
Province; but the victory immediately brought 
a clash with the Japanese, who had moved con- 
siderable forces to Shantung, and on their orders 
he was forced, under protest to the Japanese 
Government and to the League of Nations, to 
evacuate the city. He then turned toward 
Peking, but events made it unnecessary for him 
to advance on the capital. Faced by converging 
Nationalist armies, Chang Tso-lin did not await 
the attack but on June 3 (it is believed on the 
advice of the Japanese) left the city with his 
cabinet for Mandiuria. When his train neared 
Mukden, it was bombed and he died shortly 
afterward from his injuries. There was strong 
evidence that the Japanese were concerned in 
the plot. On June 5, General Yen Hsi-shan, 
Governor of Shansi, occupied Peking with his 
Nationalist army, and the full triumph of the 
Nationalist cause was assured. The death of 
Chang Tso-lin removed the last great obstacle 
to the consolidation of the country under the 
Kuo Min-tang. Although there was some fur- 
ther scattered fighting, the opposing armies soon 
melted away. Chang Tso-lin’s son and successor, 
Chang Hsueh-liang, received the representatives 
of the new regime cordially and readily ac- 
knowledged the authority of their government 
over the whole of China. On the insistence of 
the Japanese, he delayed announcing his adherence 
for several months, but, on December 29, he 
raised the flag of the new government over his 
palace instead of the old flag of the Republic. 

With the military victory completed, the 
Nationalist, leaders turned at once to the task 
of reconstruction. Peking was abandoned as a 
capital and renamed Peiping, and the seat of 
the new government, was placed at Nanking. 
Without waiting for the formal organization of 
a new constitutional , goverkment, the United 
States, on July 25, signed a treaty with China 
recognizing the Nationalist regime and its 
complete tariff autonomy, the Senate ratifying 
the treaty on Feb. 11, 1929. Before the dose 
of the year, twelve nations in all had taken 
action of this kind with respect to the tariff, 
stipulating only that no nation; should enjoy 
greater tariff benefits than the signatories of the 
t;t:eaties. They included the United States, 
Gj-^nnany, Norway, , Belgium, . Italy, Denmark, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Great Britain,. Swe- 
d^, France, and. Spain. ; Five of theserr-Italy:, 
Beil^um;, Spain, Denmark,; and .portfigal-thad. 


also pledged themselves to abandon extra- 
territoriality by Jan. 1, 1930. 

On Octqber 3, the basis for a new government 
was laid by the promulgation of a new consti- 
tution (which, hou’ever, was declared to be 
provisional in diaracter) creating five branches 
of government, executive, legislative, judicial, 
examination (for testing candidates for public 
position), and control (for exercising powers of 
impeachment and auditing). The President and 
Vice President were provided for as heads of 
the executive branch and presumably of the 
nation itself. On October 9, the Executive 
Committee of the Kuo Min-tang elected Ghiang 
Kai-shek President, and he announced a cabinet 
which included the following: Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, 0. T. Wang; Finance, T. V. 
Soong; War, Feng Yu-hsiang; Agriculture, Yu 
Pei-ehi; Industry, H. H. Kung; Education, 
Ghiang Meng-ling; Railways, Sun Fo; Interior, 
Yen Hsi-Shan; Communications, Wang Po-chun; 
and Health, Hsueh Tu-pi. 

These oflicials applied themselves at once to 
the task of making China a unified state which 
could take its place as an equal in' the family 
of nations. Among the first moves in that 
direction was the promulgation on Dec. 10, 1928, 
of a new schedule of import tariffs to go into 
effect Feb, 1, 1929. They covered practically 
all articles of import and were drawn up to 
provide revenue rather than protection, with a 
moderate range of 7^: to 59 per cent. Japan 
alone held out ‘against any new rates until her 
old treaty with China should be abrogated by 
mutual consent, but finally accepted them on 
the day before they became effective. Foreign 
administration of the customs machinery was 
not affected by tariff autonomy. In January, 
1929, an attempt was made to form a practicable 
plan for cutting down the country’s military 
forces by nearly a million men. The major 
policies of the Government were directed toward 
centralizing administration of the country in 
tlie capital, particularly with respect to 
financial and militarjr matters. The first for- 
midable challenge to its authority came in the 
shape of a revolt by General Chang Tsung-chang, 
former Governor of Shantung. It centr^ 
around Chefoo. Hostilities began on February 
21 and for a while the rebel forces made some 
headway; but in May they were defeated by 
tbe government general, Liu Chen-nien, and 
Chang Tsung-chang fled to Japan. Another 
revolt in Hankow was quickly put down. More 
dangerous than these actual outbreaks was the 
disaffection of Feng Yu-hsiang, who resigned his 
post as Minister of War in the spring of 1929. 
Antagonism between Feng and his following 
and the official government led by Ghiang Kai- 
shek grew greater until, in May, it was reported 
that Feng was on the verge of beginning war on 
the Nanking government. By a resolution of 
the Central il^ecutive Committee of the Kuo 
Min-tang on May 23, Feng was dismissed from 
all official connection yrith the Government and 
a punitive mandate against him was authorized. 
The situation did not reach the stage of . open 
warfare, however, and in midsummer it was 
reported in the j^ess that he was, being sent 
abroad by the Government on an extended 
mission of study. Disorders occurred in Canton 
in May, when Kwantung forces were obliged to 
defend that city against an attack by a Kwangsi 
faction.. On May 30 occurred the final act in 
history of Japanese occupatiou of Shantung, 
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when the last of the Japanese troops departed 
from the province. On June 1, an elaborate state 
funeral was held at Nanking for Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
whose body had been brought down from near 
Peiping. Throughout the first half of 1929, a 
very severe famine prevailed in central China 
affecting tens of millions of Chinese. See Rus- 
sia, under History, 

CHINA, Ancient Civilization op. See 
Ethnology. 

CHINABD, shin'ar', Gilbert (1881- ). 

A French philologist who was born in Chatel- 
lerault and studied at Poitiers and the Sor- 
bonne. He was instructor of French at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1908, then for 
four years at Brown University, and from 1912- 
19, professor at the University of California. 
After 1919, he was at Johns Hopkins, where he 
was joint editor of the Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Boma/nce Literature and Languages, and profes- 
sor of French literature after 1925. His publi- 
cations include: L^eosotisme amMcain dans la 
litUrature frangaise, au XVIhme si^ele (1911) j 
L^Am4rique et le r4ve easoiique (1913) j L*exo^ 
tisme amiricain dans VoBUvre de Chateaubriand 
(1918) ; Chateaubriand, Les Natchez (1919) ; 

La doctrine de VAmiricanisme (1919); Volney 
et VAmirique (1923) ; Jefferson et les Idiologues 
( 1925 ) ; Les r4fugi4s huguenots en Amirique 
(1925) J The Common Place Booh of Thomas 
Jefferson (1926) ; Destutt de Tracy, de V Amour 
(1926) ; and Les amitiis franigoises de Jefferson 
(1927). 

CHIROL, chlr'ol, Sm Valentine (1852- 
) . An English journalist and writer on the 
Orient (see VoL. V), His later works include: 
Cecil Spring-Bice: In Memoriam (1919); The 
Egyptian Problem (1920) ; India, Old and New 
(1921); The Occident and the Orient (1924); 
India (Modern Nations Series, 1926) ; and his 
reminiscences. Fifty Years of a Changing World 
(1927). 

CHIROPRACTIC. A system of preventing 
and healing disease by manipulation which fol- 
lowed the success of osteopathy but which its 
practitioners assert to be of independent origin 
and derived by its originator, D. D. Palmer, 
from discoveries made acidentally during so- 
called magnetic healing. At first, a practitioner of 
the latter and conductor of a school of magnetic 
healing, D. D. Palmer, then of Davenport, Iowa, 
changed his methods to what he designated as a 
chiropractic. He soon established his cult in Okla- 
homa, where he opened a college. This period, 
from the accidental discovery until the establish- 
ment of the school, covered the decade 1895-1905. 
Palmer later removed to California and con- 
tinued his practice there until his death at San 
Diego in 1913. Disputes arose as to the legiti- 
mate successor of Palmer and also as to the essen- 
tial features of chiropractic, B. J, Palmer, son 
of the founder, opened a school of Chiropractic at 
Davenport which turned out thousands of gradu- 
ates practicing the so-called Palmer method. 

It has been admitted by the legitimate chiro- 
ractors that many bogus graduates and unquali- 
ed practitioners often usurped the name and 
functions of chiropractic, they asserted that 
universal legalization of the practice would be 
necessary to eliminate this fraudulent element. 
Owing to the highly technical character of the 
manipulations of chiropractic, as well as the 
different conceptions of the -art by its own prac- 
titioners, no attempt will be made to describe 
them here. 


Since the introduction of this cult, about 160 
schools have been started for qualifying prac- 
titioners of chiropractic, but many have closed 
— ^no less than 48 in the past few years — and 
the number functioning in 1928 was said to be 
only 40 of very unequal facilities for instruc- 
tion. No less tlian six exist in California, where 
the cult flourishes. The best known are the 
original Palmer School at Davenport, Iowa., with 
between 200 and 300 annual graduates, the 
National College of Chiropractic in Chicago, and 
the Los Angeles College of Chiropractic with an 
output of about 100 graduates. 

At a meeting of chiropractors in Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 26, 1928, B. J. Palmer complained that 80 
per cent of the chiropractors in Pennsylvania 
were practicing medicine, and that this defection 
meant the downfall of the cult as such. During 
the preceding 18 months the supreme courts of 
seven States had handed down legal injimctions 
whereby the cause of chiropractic was perman- 
ently lost. Bills for legalizing the cult 
have been lost in the legislatures of New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and the District 
of Columbia, while licensing boards have been 
recognized in Kentucky and Indiana. 

CHITTENDEN, Russell Henry (1856- 
). An American physiological chemist (see 
VoL. V). During the World War, Chittenden 
was a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Food Utilization and also a member of the ex- 
ecutive committeee of the National Research 
Council. He edited the United States Beport of 
the Inter- Allied Scientific Commission (1918). 
In 1922 he was made emeritus professor of phys- 
iological chemistry at the Sheffield Scientific 
School, Yale University. 

CHLOROPHYLL. See BotaniT. 

CHODAT, sh6'da', Robert (1865- ). A 

Swiss botanist (see Vol. V), director of the 
Botanic Institute, The. Alpine Garden "La Lin- 
naea," and the laboratory of Alpine biology at 
Bourg-St.-Pierre. In 1914 he was made a mem- 
ber of the Linnean Society and in 1918 director 
of THerbier Boissier. His later works include; 
YigHation du Paraguay (1916-1921) ; Biologie 
des Plantes (1917) ; another volume of Prmcipes 
de botanique (1920); and Scenedes mus, mono- 
graphie (1926). 

CHOLECYSTOGRAPHY. See Gall-stone 
Disease. 

CH5SEN. . See Korea. 

CHRISTEN, kre'sten, JosBElNE (1869- ). 

An Austrian sculptor and feminist, born in 
Bohemia of Czech and French parentage. She 
studied music and for 13 years was on the op- 
eratic stage under the direction of the famous 
manager, Angelo Neumann. Then she studied 
art in Prague and later in Paris, and in 1908 
settled in Vienna. From 1915 to 1917, she was 
with the Austrian Army as official sculptor, and 
in 1918 exhibited her war work. Becoming ab- 
sorbed in political life, she founded and was 
president of the Austrian Women Voters' As- 
sociation. Her principal works are "Cain," 
"Salome” and "The Consoling Muse.” She did 
many private monuments and exhibited portraits 
in Paris, Vienna, Turin, etc. Her musical com- 
positions included a mass; some orchestral works, 
and songs with piano accompaniment. 

CHRISTIAN X, Carl Fredebik Albert 
Alexander Vilhel:m (1870- ). King of 

Denmark and Iceland (see Vol. V). By his 
personal popularity and tact, he was able during 
the World War to keep Denmark strictly neu- 
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tral. In 1915 he approved a new constitution 
which limited the monarchy, in 1917 Denmark 
sold the Danish West Indies to the United 
States, in 1918 Iceland was given greater states 
riglits, and in 1920 Denmark entered the League 
of Nations. The great event of his reign, how- 
ever, was the plebiscite which brought back 
North Schleswig to Denmark. During nis reign 
more than 2500 square miles of useless land were 
reclaimed to agriculture; a merchant marine 
was developed; world-wide commercial enter- 
prise launched ; and a number of important 
scientific discoveries were made. See Dei^mark, 
under flifttory, 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. This denomina- 
tion changed the name of its administrative 
body from the American Christian Convention 
to the General Convention of the Christian 
Church in 1922. There were, in 1916, 1213 
ministers; 1265 churches, including 111 colored; 
118,737 members, including 10,120 colored; and 
1115 Sunday schools, with 91.853 members. 
These compared with the following statistics re- 
ported to the denomination in 1028; 1113 or- 
dained ministers, including 216 colored; 308 
unordained, including 121 colored; 1202 churches, 
including 173 colored; 118,206 memhers, includ- 
ing 14,107 colored; 917 Sunday schools with 
93,108 members; and 372 Christian Endeavor 
societies with 8264 members. 

The foreign mission work, which has been car- 
ried on for some years in Japan and Porto Rico, 
was extended to South America in 1926. Home 
missionaries are active in the Western lumber 
camps and among the Indians, and with N^oes 
and mountaineers. The Christian Publishing 
Association, at Dayton, Ohio, in addition to 
other periodicals, issues one of the oldest reli- 
gious newspapers in the United States, The Her- 
aid of Oosepel Liberty, a weekly founded in 1808. 
The denomination maintains eight educational 
institutions, a home for aged ministers, and an 
orphanage. 

On Mar. 3, 1924, the Commission on Christian 
Unity of the Church addressed an overture to 
a number of churches looking toward a corporate 
unity. As a result of this action, the National 
Council of the Congregational Church and the 
General Convention of the Christian Church 
voted a merger of the two denominations, to be 
known as the General Council of the Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches, which came 
officially before the two bodies in 1929. The 
enterprises of the two denominations are being 
combined as rapidly as the necessary legal 
adjustments can be effected. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR, 

Society op. Founded in 1881 as the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor, the name was 
changed in August, 1927. It is an interdenomi- 
national society designed to traiin young people 
for church membership and clfurch work. De- 
partments of Christian vocatidns, and of travel 
and recreation were added in 1927 to the four 
groups, junior, intermediate, and senior societies, 
and alumni council, into which the activities of 
the organizati^ were previously divided. The 
number of societies throughout the world in- 
creased from 75,000 in 1914 to approximately 
80,000 with 4,000,000 members by 1929. In the 
latter year, the International Society included 
branches in over seventy countries besides the 
United States and Canada. The Comrades of 
the Quiet Hour, who devoted themselves to a 
definite period of prayer and meditation each 


day, increased in membership from 168,779 in 
1918 to 252,622 in 1927 ; and the Tenth Legion, 
whose members gave one-tenth of their incomes 
to religious work, increased its membership from 
51,302 to 73,859. A biennial convention of the 
Society was held at Kansas City, Mo., July 3~8, 
1929. * The headquarters of the society are at 
Mount Vernon and Joy Streets, Boston, Mass. 

CHRISTIANIA. See Oslo. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. During the years 
1915-28, the Christian Science denomination 
continued and increa.sed its previous progress. 
In the first thirty-five years of the Christian 
Science movement (1879-1014), the number of 
organized congregations (churches and socie- 
ties) grew from one to 1488. During the four- 
teen years from the beginning of 1915 to the 
end of 1928, this number increased from 1488 to 
2382. Of the last mentioned number, 1997 were 
in the United States, 185 were in Great Britain 
and Ireland, 61 were in Canada, 38 in Germany, 
17 in South Africa, 14 in Australia, 12 in Swit- 
zerland, 9 in New Zealand, 4 in France, 4 in 
Holland, 3 in Sweden, and 38 in other countries. 
At the end of 1928, there were 9589 Christian 
Science practitioners accredited as such by the 
Christian Science Mother Church, the First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, in Bo.ston, Mass. 
At the same time, the number of Christian 
Science teachers authorized by The Mother 
Church was 306. 

One of the most notable developments during 
the period under review is the growth of Chris- 
tian Science Sunday Schools. In the early his- 
tory of this denomination, children attended 
Sunday services with their parents. After- 
wards, only the larger churches had Sunday 
Schools. In recent years, however, each church 
and society has conducted a Sunday School for 
pupils up to the age of twenty years. Now, it is 
not unusual for the number of children in a 
Sunday School to equal or exceed the number of 
adult memhers in the church or society, and 
more than a few of the pupils in these schools 
have parents who are not interested in Christian 
Science for themselves. 

Another notable development during the 
period 1915-18 has been the increased apprecia- 
tion and respect for Christian Science shown by 
the public. Criticism and misapprehension of 
this religion have diminished, attendance at its 
church services and lectures has increased stead- 
ily. So has the demand for Christian Science 
literature (the writings of Mary Baker Eddy and 
the periodicals issued by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society) ; so has the inquiry for 
Christian Science* healing and the acknowl- 
edged results thereof. Acquaintance with Chris- 
tian Science and interest in this subject have 
beSn greatly extended by the radio broadcasting 
of church services and lectures, which is now 
done extensively and regularly. 

Notable, also, have been the recognitions given 
to Christian Science by national and state gov- 
ernments. For instance, there have been chap- 
lains in the United States Army and Navy, and 
numerous acts of legislative bodies have im,plied 
that Christian Science treatment has acquired a 
permanent place among remedial practices. 
Thus, the United States Congress, when legislat- 
ing for the District of Columbia, and the legis- 
latures in most of the United States have ap- 
plied religious freedom to the practice of Chris- 
tian Science, either explicitly or in general 
terms. The same can be said for several of the 
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Canadian Provinces ; and in England, where 
Christian Science is not so well known, the Brit- 
ish Parliament, when passing the Nursing 
Homes Kegistration Act, 1027, exempted Chris- 
tian Science houses from medical requirements. 

During the period 1915-28, the Christian Sci- 
entists developed and extended their unique 
agency, the Christian Science reading room. 
Each Church of Christ, Scientist, provides, at a 
place convenient for the public, at least one read- 
ing room where anybody who desires to do so 
may read or study the Bible with the books and 
periodicals which constitute the authorized lit- 
erature of Christian Science, or may enjoy an 
interval of meditation and rest. In the larger 
cities, each of the local churches has a reading 
room in its own vicinity, while all of them unite 
in maintaining one or more reading rooms in cen- 
tral locations; and the quiet welcome to be 
found at these rooms is accepted by a large and 
increasing number of people who may or may 
not be amliated with Christian Science, 

During the years 1915-28, the growth and per- 
manency of tie Christian Science denomination 
has been evidenced remarkably by the increased 
number of church edifices. Almost without ex- 
ception, the meetings of this denomination in 
Boston and elsewhere began in rented halls. 
Now, many or most of the branch churches have 
followed the example of The Mother Church in 
erecting and owning their own buildings. Al- 
ways designed to be of churchly type, many of 
these edifices are notable for beaufy as well as 
adaptation to Christian Science services. 

In 1920 The Christian Science Benevolent As- 
sociation opened a large sanatorium in Brook- 
line, Mass., which was under the auspices of The 
Mother Church. As enlarged since then, it fur- 
nishes accommodations for 148 guests, who 
may go there either for care while in quest of 
Christian Science healing or for recuperation 
and rest. A site for a similar institution has 
been acquired at San Francisco which is also to 
be under the auspices of The Mother Church, At 
many other places, homes for the care of patients 
under Christian Science treatment are conducted 
by Christian Scientists as personal undertakings, 
the p]:actice of Christian Science healing being 
always regarded as an individual ministry. 

Another institution opened in 1927 under the 
auspices of The Mother Church is The Christian 
Science Pleasant View Home. This is a home 
for elderly Christian Scientists on the site near 
Concord. N. H., where Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy re- 
sided from 1802 to 1908. As now constructed, 
the main building has accommodations for 150 
residents and employees, and is surrounded by 
grounds comprising about 100 acres. An audi- 
torium seating 150 is used for Christian Science 
services; the dining-room, large enough for IfeOO 
persons, antieiijates additional buildings or ex- 
tensions. Admission to the home depends on 
length of service and creditable work for Chris- 
tian Science. 

In recent years, the Christian Science Mother 
Church has encountered persistent opposition 
from former members still claiming to be Chris- 
tian ‘Scientists. Controversy and litigation have 
resulted, but the attitude of The Mother Church 
has been consistently defensive, and neither its 
position nor its progress appears to have been 
impaired. 

CHBlSTXANfS. See Okristiak Church. 
OHBISTIB, Ceorgb Irviho nssi- ). 
An Am^icfistki Wfa slU dnt.; 


Canada. He graduated from Iowa Agricultural 
College in 1903 and since 1005 has been con- 
nected with the agricultural department of Pur- 
due University as superintendent of agricultural 
extension, director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, and director of the Summer School 
for Teachers. He was State Food Director for 
Indiana, 1917-19, and assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, 1918-19. He was also a member of 
several important boards relating to agriculture 
during the World War. Since 1919 he has been 
superintendent of the International Grain and 
Hay Show. 

CHRISTY, Howard Chandler (1873- ). 

An American painter (see Vol. V). He re- 
turned to portrait painting in 1920 and painted 
portraits of Will. H. Hays, George Harvey, Post 
Wheeler, and others. He also painted portraits 
of the late President Warren G. Harding, former 
President and Mrs. Coolidge, Charles E. Hughes, 
Premier hlusaolini, Crown Prince Humbert of 
Italy, and many others. 

CHROMOSOMES. See Zoology. 

CHUBB, Percival (1860- ). An Ameri- 

can educator (see VoL. V). He was president of 
the Drama League of America from 1915 to 
1917 and from 1918 to 1920. 

CHURCH OP ENGIiAND. See England, 
Church of. 

CHURCH OP GOD. See Adventists. 

CHURCH OP THE NEW JERUSALEM. 
See New JERUSALE^f, Ciiurcii of the. 

CHURCH UNITY. See Religious Con- 
troversies, and articles on different denomina- 
tions. 

CHURCHES OP CHRIST. See Disciples 
OF Christ, 

CHURCHES OP CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
Federal Council, op the. See Federal Coun- 
cil or TUB Churches of Christ in America. 

CHURCHILL, Charles Samuel (1856- 
). An American railway official, born in 
New Britain, Conn. He graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School in • 1878 and, from 
1879 to 1881, was engaged in surveys and rail- 
road construction in Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. He served as superintendent of construc- 
tion and as engineer of many important railroads 
in the Middle West and, from 1918 to 1926, was 
vice president of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. He was chairman of commissions repre- 
senting the Southern group of railways on Fed- 
eral valuation, in 1913. An authority on the 
ventilation of railway tunnels and on the test- 
ing of materials, he was a frequent contributor 
of technical articles to engineering publications 
and a member of several scientific and engineer- 
ing societies. 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON (1871- ). An 

American author (see Vol, V). His most re- 
cent works include: A Far Country (1015); 
The Dtoefling Place of Light (1017) ; A Traveller 
in War-Time^ tmth an Esmy on the American 
Contribution to the Democratic Idea (1918).; 
Dr. Jonathan, three-act play, (1919); and The 
Crisis (1921). , 

CHURCH'ILL, The Rt. Hon. Win:ston 
Leonard Spencer (1874- ). An English 

statesman (see Vol. V). At the outbreak pf the 
World War, he was First Lord of the Admiralty 
but , was forced to resign in JO 15, and ^as then 
appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
After brjief service in the army, he was . made 
Minister of, Munitions,, 1917-18. H© was-Wamed 
m 19 l^t ,n¥vb*r- 
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thelesa served as Secretary of State for War and 
for Air (1918-21). He was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (1921-22). From 1924 to the 
advent of the Labor Covernraent in June, 1929, 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Con- 
servative ministry, having turned from the Lib- 
eral Party in order to oppose socialism. In 
1925, under his administration, Great Britain re- 
turned to the gold standard. He wrote: The 
World Crisis (4 vols., 1923-27), of which a 
large part is a defense of his policies as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and The World Crisis: 
The Aftermath (2 vols., 1928, 1929). 

CILICIA. This region in southeastern Asia 
Minor was the centre, after the World War, of 
Armenian nationalistic aspirations and later of 
French imperialistic schemes. It was occupied 
by the British-French forces in their triumphant 
march north in 1918; its control fell to the 
French in 1919 in accordance with the terms of 
the secret Sykes- Picot agreement of hlay, 1916. 
The later discredited Sevres Treaty of 1920 put 
the stamp of approval on the occupation by as- 
signing a portion of Cilicia to the French man- 
date territory of Syria. A secret treaty, signed 
at the same time by France, Great Britain, and 
Italy, protected France in her rights in the rest 
of the territory by means of a zone of influence. 
Armenians flocked there in the hope of gaining 
asylum, as well as possible French support in 
operations against the Turkish Nationalists who 
late in 1920 were moving against their compa- 
triots in the East. The French policy had 
veered about, however. Rather than manifest 
an interest in Armenians, the French bent all 
their energies to conciliating the Turks. The 
Turks, strangely enough, were unyielding, and 
French attempts at the pacification of Cilicia 
were stubbornly resisted in 1920-21. The policy 
proved wasteful and ill-adYisecli and from March, 
1921, the French tried to withdraw as gracefully 
as they might. Finally, on Oct. 20, 1921, Fraiice 
and the Angora government signed a treaty 
which provided for the evacuation of Cilicia. 
(See Turkey.) A subsequent agreement pro- 
vided for the protection of the Christian popu- 
lations, the postponement of military conscrip- 
tions, and the creation of a Franco-Turkish 
commission with Cilician representation for the 
safeguarding of property. By Great Britain, 
the step was regarded with hostility, for it 
meant a further repudiation of the Entente as 
well as the endangciing of British interests in 
the Near East. The boundary between Syria 
and Turkey, as fixed by the Treaty of Oct. 20, 
1921, was written into the Treaty of Lausanne 
of July 24, 1923. Cilicia thus once more re- 
verted to Turkey. 

CiNCnriTATi, sln'sln-nrtr. The second city 
of Ohio, ranking eighteenth among cities of the 
United States. The population increased from 
384,745 in 1010 to 401,247 in 1920, and to 413,- 
700 in 1928, by estimate of the Bureau Of the 
Census. Approximately 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation is American born. A home-rule charter 
was adopted in 1918 by popular vote, and in 
1926 the city-manager form of government was 
accepted, with proportional represeintatidn for 
the nine members of the Council.. The City 
Manager is selected by the Council and receives 
a salary of $25,000 a year. One of the Council 
members, chosen by that body, acts als Mayor. ' 

A rapid transit system is under construction, 
a portion of it utilizing the right of way of the 
al&ndbnl^ Miami and Erid ’wlsfei 


turned over by the State for the purpose. The 
completed work will include 2.45 miles of sub- 
way, 9 miles of open trackage, 0.2 miles of tun- 
nel, 3.4 miles of concrete trestle and 1.4 miles 
of con(!rete elevated structure. The exhaustion 
of $6,000,000 provided by a bond issue in 1916 
led to a halt in construction in 1928. On Jan. 
1, 1929, by charter amendment, the duties of the 
Rapid Transit Commission passed to the City 
Manager. Further plans are to he developed. 
The street railway is privately owned, being 
operated on a serv'ice-at-eost system. A* double- 
deck terminal for interurhan electric cars was 
finished in 1923 at a total cost of aj)proximately 
$11,000,000. The Southern Railway, extending 
336 miles from Cincinnati to Chattanooga and 
valued at approximately $48,000,000 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is the only 
railroad in the United States which is munici- 
pally owned. 

To accommodate nine railroads, radiating 
from Cincinnati to all sections of the United 
States, a Union Depot and Freight Terminal to 
cost $75,000,000 is being erected. Cincinnati is 
also a leading airport. Lunken Field, in the 
eastern part of the city, consists of 958 acres 
with a 3800-foot runway, while Watson Field, at 
Blue Ash, consists of ioo acres. The improve- 
ment of the Ohio River, with a view to estab- 
lishing a 9-ft. stage the year round, was com- 
pleted in 1924 and has proved of special benefit 
to Cincinnati in the shipment of coal from the 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia fields. 

The average numl>er of wage earners in metro- 
politan Cincinnati’s 2094 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in 1925 was 90,659. The output of 
these establishments was valued at $678,700,219. 
The Bureau of Business Research of Ohio State 
University estimated the total vrage and salary 
payments for 1026 at $235,279,000, the second 
largest in the State. From 1920 to 1926, there 
was an increase of 24.4 per cent in industrial 
payrolls and during the same period an increase 
in manufacturing total wage and salary pay- 
ments of 6.56 per cent. 

The assessed valuation of real and personal 
property in Cincinnati is $1,107,000,000, the tax 
rate for 1928 being $21.60 per $1000. In De- 
cember, 1928, the general bonded debt amounted 
to $00,322,580. In 1928 the total value of 
building permits issued was $42,661,323, an in- 
crease of approximately 13 per cent over the 
previous year. Cincinnati has 626.33 miles of 
paved streets and 625 miles of sewers. Recent 
public improvements include the Central Park- 
way, which cost $4,250,000, and the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, which cost $2,000,000. 
Among the bonds approved by vote of the peo- 
ple in 1928 were: $1,000,000 for the Western 
Hills Viaduct to be built by the city and the 
Union Terminal Company, the latter to pay 
ajpproximately $2,500,000 and the city $1,000,- 
000; $1,000,0*00 for the widening of Plum Street 
from the Central Parkw^ay to Second Street, 
so as to expedite traffic in the central district; 
$2,000;000 for the elimination of some 10 impor- 
tant grade crossings; $300,000 for an outdoor 
dispensary at the General Hospital; $500,000 
for playfieldsj and $jl00,000 for additional 
parka. 

Cincinnati has 23 banks with a capital of $26,- 
125,000. Surplus and undivided profiti? amount 
to $31,942,871; loans, $206,586,710; deposits, 
$3574300,010; total resources, $448,062,024. The 
p'ck-bSajiiti6b •v^lth is apptbiciirrately 4,5004 
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The churches numbei* 403, with the following in 
the lead: Eoman Catholic, 71; Baptist, 66; 
Presbyterian, 42; Methodist Episcopal, 41; 
Protestant Episcopal, 20; Jewish, 18. The ex- 
tensive public-library system includes one main 
library and several branches in schools and 
other agencies, with a yearly circulation of 
2,345,910 books. There are 14 other special 
libraries. The public schools number 65, with an 
enrollment of 69,753 and the parochial schools, 
208 with an enrollment of 45,025, See Cincin- 
nati, Univebsity op. 

CINCINNATI, Univeksity of. A coeduca- 
tional municipal institution at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, founded in 1871. From 1014 to 1928, the 
student body inci eased from 1866 to 9001, and 
1310 attended the summer session of 1028; the 
faculty increased from 186 to 671 members; the 
library, from 90,000 bound volumes and 79,000 
pamphlets to 144,648 volumes; the productive 
funds, from $1,500,000 to $6,239,545; and the in- 
come, from $209,000 to $1,820,821. The College 
of Commerce was merged with the College of En- 
gineering, which was known thereafter as the 
College of Engineering and Commerce; the Cin- 
cinnati Hospital Training School for Nurses be- 
came a department in the College of Medicine 
in 1016; the Cincinnati Law School became the 
College of Law of the University in 1918; the 
School of Household Arts, organized in 1914, 
was made the department of home economics in 
the College of Education; a new department of 
hygiene and physical education was organized in 
liliO; and a department of leather research and 
a professorship of surgical anatomy were created 
in 1921. In 1922 the School of Applied Arts 
was opened under the direction of the dean of 
the College of Engineering and Commerce. A 
chemistry building and a women’s building were 
completed in 1916 and a dormitory for inen in 
1923; the Alphonso Taft College of Law Build- 
ing w-as opened in 1925 and in that year the 
Tanners’ Council of America built a research 
laboratory in connection with the College of 
l^ngiiioeriiig and Commerce. In 1929 Dean Her- 
man Schneider, Se.D., was elected president suc- 
ceeding Frederick Charles Hicks, Ph.D. 

CINCINNATI SYMPHONY OBCHES- 
THA. See Music, under Orchestras, 

CINEMA. See Moving Pictukes. 

CINBPHOTOGRAPHY. See Photogeapht. 

CITIES. See Municipal Government, 

CITEHS CANKEB. See Plants, Diseases 

OP. 

CITY AND BEGIONAL PDANOTNa. 

The existence in 1929 of over 700 city-, village-, 
and regional-planning bodies in the United 
States where there were none of either twenty- 
five years earlier, attests the rapid growth of a 
significant movement caused not only by city 
growth but also by an increasing consciousness 
of its many attendant problems. Since about 
1920, practical recognition has been given to the 
fact that planning problems do not stop at city 
boundaries but extend to large tributary areas 
which often go beyond county and sometimes 

f ass over state lines; hence, regional planning, 
n any new field, it is easier to plan than to 
execute. This is particularly true in one re- 
quiring education, then legislation, and then still 
more education before governing bodies will pro- 
vide fund.s to widen and extend streets, to ac- 
quire and improve jdaygrounds. parks and reser- 
vations, to provide transit facililie**, and to build 
civic centres or groups of public buildings, suit- 
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ably placed in parked areas. Consequently, in 
the city- and regional-planning fields, plans were 
far in advance of executed projects, or even proj- 
ects fairly started; and what has gone beyond 
the paper stage is often piecemeal work. This is 
due largely to the difficulties of fitting into gov- 
ernmental framework the new parts essential 
for comprehensive city and regional planning. 

In regional planning, the diflic'ulties are still 
greater than in city planning, because regional 
areas embrace scoies of governmentally inde- 
pendent cities, villages, and rural townships, not 
co-terminous with counties, often covering sev- 
eral counties, and not easily brought under a 
single governmental organization because of va- 
rious obstacles, some human and some constitu- 
tional. In both city and regional areas, notably 
the former, various public improvements have 
been carried out, each independent of the other, 
but without much needed correlation, and not 
always with due regard for the entire area, even 
for the one class of engineering works — as 
streets, sewers, water supply, or parks. It is 
this correlation, through not only a master plan 
for each class of service but also by means of a 
grand master plan for all, that is the reason 
and aim of city and regional planning. 

Zoning. After some years of city planning, 
much of which never got beyond the paper stage, 
partly because done by temporary voluntary bod- 
ies instead of by permanent governmental agen- 
cies, it became evident that dependable city 
planning rested on zoning; that is, upon deter- 
mining, subject to reasonably frequent modifica- 
tion, what parts qf a city shall be devoted to 
residences of various types-— single, semi-detached, 
or apartment — what part to business, what to 
manufacturinff, and where a few classes of in- 
dustry actually or likely to be nuisances, but es- 
sential to at least a large city, shall be allowed. 
Permissible heights ot buildings and percentage 
of lots built upon also are taken into considera- 
tion. Upon use and height of buildings and per- 
centage of the ground covered by them depend 
density of population, street widths, kinds of 
pavement, size of water mains and sewers, trans- 
portation facilities, size, location and character 
of schools, playgrounds and parks, telephone and 
light service. The need for zoning did not be- 
come widely apparent until just before the entry 
of the United States into the World War. 

The fact that zoning requires no construction 
outlay and comparatively little operating ex- 
pense and that it prepares the way for the more 
orderly, more economical, and more eflicient con- 
struction of several kinds of municipal works 
facilitated zoning at a time when many other 
municipal activities were almost at a standstill. 
Although not known by that name at the time, 
zoning in America was begun as early as 1904 
by Boston, following State enabling legislation 
of 1808 and 1904 which empowered Boston to 
limit the height of building near the Public Li- 
brary on Copley Square. In 1909 Los Angeles, 
instituted zoning in a limited way. Two other 
cities zoned jn 1913. In 1915 zoning was 
adopted by Neenah, Wis. What gave it its real 
start in America was the exhaustive study of the 
subject made in New York City, followed by the 
adoption of a remarkably complete zoning ordi- 
nance in 1916, under the State. Enabling Act 
passed two years earlier. Two more citiqs 
adopted zoning in 1916 and four in 1917. 

. At the. close of 1920, there were 38 zoned cities,^ 
and in the next year the number 4.otiblqd. . Pxog-^ 
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ress was then rapid, so that at the end of 1928, 
according to figures gathered by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, there were 742 zoned 
cities. These cities were located in 44 States 
and the District of Columbia. _ The only States 
without at least one zoned city in 1928 were 
Vermont, West Virginia, Montana, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. 

The distribution of the 742 zoned municipali- 
ties by States and years is shown by the accom- 
panying table, compiled by the Division of 
Building and Housing of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. New York led with 132 zoned 
cities, and was followed by New Jersey with 84; 
California, 72; Illinois, 66; Massachusetts, 62; 
Pennsylvania, 42; Ohio, 39; Michigan, 31. 
These eight States had 528 of the 742 zoned 
cities. It should be understood that the char- 
acter of zoning varies greatly from city to city. 
These variations have been indicated in a list 
of zoned cities, by States, giving also dates of 
the various ordinances, which has been issued 
and revised from time to time by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Zoning is effected by a city ordinance. When 
comprehensive, it prescribes the percentage of 
the area of lots which may be covered with 
buildings or sets a minimum limit on the depths 
of front and rear and the widths of side lots ; the 
heights to which buildings may be carried, either 
specifically or in relation to street widths, but 
generally with provisions for towers and for 
carrying other limited parts of a building above 
the main cornice line by means of one or more 
setbacks; and the classes of buildings that may 
be erected, as, for instance, residence, business, 
or indu.strial. Generally, there are two or more 
subdivisions in each main class. For instance, 
there may be single-family, two-family, and 
apartment-house residence districts, or even 
many more subdivisions in this class. 

Constitutionality of Zoning, The legal ba- 
sis of zoning is the police power. Reliance 
should not he placed on the general grant of po- 
lice powers by the State to.the city but rather in 
specific State zoning legislation, preferably hut 
not necessarily applicable to all the municipali- 
ties of the State. Since there was no such thing 
as zoning when many of the State constitutions 
were adopted, it has been considered necessary 
or advisable to secure constitutional amendments 
authorizing zoning in some States. Broadly, 
the power to authorize zoning rests with each 
State legislature, subject to the limitations of 
the constitution of its own State, and of the 
United States. A standard or model State-zon- 
ing enabling act was drawn in 1922 by a com- 
mittee of experts appointed by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, and has been revised from 
time to time since. Acts modeled wholly or 
partly on this standard have been passed by 
many States. 

Prior to the sweeping decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Euclid case (1926), 
summarized below, upholding the broad princi- 
ples of zoning, State court decisions were in some 
cases strongly adverse to zoning and in others 
equally strong in support of its legality under 
the State constitution, depending largely upon 
the conservatism or broad social vision of the 
State judges. The Euclid decision established 
the fundamental principles of zoning so firmly 
as. to leave little to the Federal district and 
State epurts except to rule the reasonableness of 
prc^erly, di^awp and equitably enforced zoning 


ordinances. In 1923 there were two adverse de- 
cisions in the 'New Jersey Supreme Court, and 
one in the Missouri Supreme Court, while the 
Louisiana and Wisconsin courts upheld local 
zoning ordinances. The two adverse decisions in 
New Jersey were limited in application com- 
pared with those in the three other States. 
They were upheld on appeal, but in 1927 a State 
constitutional amendment giving authority for 
zoning was adopted by a heavy popular majority 
and in 1928 a statute putting it into effect was 
enacted. 

The Missouri decision, in the highest State 
court, was sweepingly against zoning as outside 
the police power and confiscatory, while the 
Louisiana and Wisconsin decisions, also in the 
highest State courts, were as unconditionally 
sweeping in the opposite direction. The Mis- 
souri decision, four to three; held that the Sf, 
Louis zoning ordinance “provides for the taking 
of property for a public use without compensa- 
tion and without a judicial hearing,” is outside 
the police power, and would result in “confisca- 
tion pure and simple.” The New Orleans zoning 
ordinance, sustained by the Louisiana Supreme 
Court in reversal of a lower court, rests on this 
authorization of zoning in the Louisiana consti- 
tution of 1021 : “All municipalities are .autho- 
rized to zone their territory to create residential, 
commercial and industrial districts and to pro- 
hibit the establishment of places of business in 
residential districts.” The court held that the 
New Orleans ordinance “is a valid exercise of 
the police power” and not in violation of the 
Federal constitution. The Louisiana court even 
went so far as to declare that sesthetie considera- 
tions, as affecting “the comfort and happiness of 
the residents” of a district and sustaining “in a 
general way the value of property in a neighbor- 
hood,” may he protected by a zoning ordinance. 
It also said: “An eyesore in a nei^borhood of 
residences might be as much of a public nuisance, 
and as ruinous to property values in the neigh- 
borhood generally, as a disagreeable noise, odor, 
or menace to safety or health.” 

In the Milwaukee decision, given ly the State 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin on Dec. 11, 1923, 
the court said in part: 

If in the prosecution of governmental functions it 
becomes necessary to take private property, compensa- 
tion must be made, but incidental damage to properly 
resulting from governmental activities or laws passed 
in the promotion of the public welfare is not considered 
a taking of the property for which compensation must 
be made. 

... It cannot be denied that a city systematically 
developed offers greater attractiveness to the house 
seeker than a city developed in a haphazard way. 
The one compares to the other as a well ordered de- 
partment store compares to a junk shop. 

By a unanimous decision of the Kansas State 
Supreme Court in a Wichita case, the validity 
of excluding a commercial building from a resi- 
dence district was established. Included in the 
decision were these sentences: “There is an. 
ffisthetic and cultural side of municipal develop- 
ment which may be fostered within reasonable 
limitations. Such legislation is merely a liber- 
alized appjication of the general welfare pur- 
poses of the State and Federal constitutions.” 
See National Municipal Review , June 1023, for 
synopsis of case and decision. 

Euclid Zoning Decision. The ruling deci- 
sion on the constitutionality of zoning was 
handed down in 1926 by the United States Su- 
preme, Court (Village of Euclid v. Ambler Realty 
Oo.f 27^ tJ. S. 365; see 1926 , International 
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Year Book)* It overruled a Federal District 
Court and upheld a zoning ordinance passed in 
1022 by the Village of Euclid, Ohio, a suburb 
of Cleveland, having a population of about 7500. 
Despite the fact that the court accepted evidence 
designed to show that the market value of the 
tract of land in question for residential pur- 
poses, to which it was restricted by the zoning 
ordinance, was only $125 per acre, while for the 
industrial use to which the owner wished to put 
the land it was worth $10,000 an acre, the court 
upheld the ordinance as not against either the 
constitution of Ohio or Section 1 of the 14th 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. In the course of its opinion, in dis- 
cussing nuisances, the court held, as applicable 
to placing business in a residence district: "A 
nuisance may be merely^ a right thing in the 
wrong place — ^like a pig in the parlor instead of 
the barnyard. If the validity of the legislative 
classification, for zoning purposes be fairly de- 
batable, the legislative judgment must be al- 
lowed to control. {Radice v. "New York, 264 
U. S. 202, 294.) After pointing out that some 
State courts have reversed their own decisions 
against zoning, the court reviews, with approval, 
lower court decisions upholding the exclusion of 
business buildings from residence districts, in 
the interest of “the health and safety of the 
community.” The court also states; 

The matter of zoning has received much atteutipn 
at the hands of commissions and experts, and the re- 
sults of their invcKtigations have been set forth m 
comprehensive reports. These reports,, which hear 
every evidence of painstaking consideration, concur in 
the view that the segregation of residential, business, 
and industrial buildings will make it easier to provide 
fire apparatus suitable for the. character and intensity 
of the development in each section; that it will increase 
the safety and security of home life; greatly tend to 
prevent street accidents, especially to children, by re- 
ducing the tralBc and resulting confusion in residential 
sections; decrease noise and other conditions which 
produce or intensify nervous disorders; preserve a 
more favorable environment in which to rear children, 
etc. 

In both the United States and Canada, city 
planning is controlled by several States and 
provinces, and activities of the general govern- 
ment in that field are confined to advice, re- 
search, and the collection and dissemination of 
information. Stale activities in America have 
been confined to legislation except that in a few 
instances Slate departments or divisions of city 
planning have been created, notably in Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania. In 1917 Canada, 
through its Department of Conservation and 
Development put out a model town-planning act 
for the benefit of such of the provincial Legis- 
latures as might wish to pass acts dealing with 
the subject. 

In 1919 the British Town Planning Act of 
1909 was amended. An important change was 
a clause making town planning compulsory in- 
stead of permissive, the compulsory feature go- 
ing into effect Jan. 1, 1023, in all places which 
by the Census of 1921 had a population of 20,- 
000 or more. See The New Jniemaiional Year 
Book, 1919, for further details. 

Begional planning received increasing atten- 
tion since papers oh the subject were presented 
to the National Conference on City Planning at 
its meeting in 1919 (see Prooeedings of the Con- 
ference). Up to 1924, the subject had not gone 
heyond the study and report stage. By far the 
fiaost notable undertaking of this kind, under 
the name, “Plan of New York and Its Environs,” 
(bhanged later td '’'Begiciiial Survey bf New 


york and Environs”) was begun early in 1921 
and first publicly announced in May, 1922, at a 
largely attended meeting of engineers, architects 
city planners, publicists, and civic workers helc 
in New York City at the call of the Riissell Sage 
Foundation, the chief backer of the project. Tli< 
plan included the entire metropolitan distriel 
of New York and New Jersey and all of Long 
Island and took in territory extending 40 milci 
south and west from the City Hall of New Yorls 
into New Jersey, 60 miles north up the Hudsor 
River Valley, 55 miles east into Connecticut 
and the whole of Long Island, taking in Bridge 
port, Conn.; West Point, N. Y.; Princeton, N 
J., and a large part of the New Jersey seacoast. 
The regional suivcy embraces some 6500 square 
miles with a resident population of some 10, 
000,000, living in over 400 communitites. The 
work was in charge of a committee having Fred 
eric A. Delano as chairman, with Thomas Adams 
as general director of plans and surveys. Bj 
1929 the committee had published several of its 
proposed Survey volumes and a series of mono 
graphs and had under way two Plan volumes. 

Lbs Angeles Regional Planning Conferences 
were held in 1922 and 1923. The committee or 
Municipal and Metropoli'^an Affairs of the Bos 
ton Chamber of Commerce made a report ir 
1922 on Metropolitan Planning and Develop 
ment in Boston and Its Environs, In 192£ 
there was formed within the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission of Massachusetts a Division oi 
Metropolitan Planning to investigate the trans 
portation service and its coSrdination with 
roads, bridges, waterways, railroads, street rail 
ways, and other arteries of traffic. In Janu 
ary, 1924, a Minneapolisf-St. Paul Metropolitar 
Planning Committee was organized to serv< 
an area 25 miles in radius. This movement had 
been started by the Northwestern Section o1 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. Dur 
ing 1023 the Regional Planning Association oi 
America was formed, with Clarence S. Stein oJ 
New York City as secretary. 

Up to the end of February, 1929, a list main 
tained by the U. S. Department of Commerce in 
eluded 30 regional-planning commissions, officia 
and^ unofficial, besides 649 official and 37 un 
official municipal -planning commissions. Thes^ 
ranged from bodies confined to counties to th< 
tri-state organization covering metropolitan Nev 
York, Connecticut, and New Jersey, and a second 
tri-state body centring in Philadelphia to th< 
National Capital Park and Planning Commisaior 
at Washington, the studies of which extend int< 
Maryland and Virginia. Notable for accomplish 
ment in cooperation with minor civil division! 
has been the Chicago Regional Planning Com 
mission, a voluntary organization. In Nev 
York State working under State legislation, th< 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board (Buffalo) anc 
the Onondaga County Regional Planning Boarc 
may bo mentioned. See Engineering News-Reo 
ord, Oct. 4, and Nov. 22, 1928, pp. 496 and 768 
for the first two of a series of articles on regiona. 
engineering, by W. W. DeBerard, former chie 
enpneer of the Chicago Regional Planning Com 
mission. 

Construction work to carry out city replan 
ning improvements included large expenditure! 
at Chicago for important street widenings anc 
extensions, and also lesser improvements and s( 
down the scale to the widening of streets for c 
block or two in small places at St. Louis, Detroit 
Philadelphia; aind i^EdEfwh^b. ICavl\ 
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groups at Cleveland, Denver, San Francisco, and 
smaller places have been developed. 

Civic Centre Projects. Notable groups of 
public buildings were to be found in 1920 from 
coast to coast, only partly executed, as a rule, 
or else in the planning or at best the site-acquisi- 
tion state. A simple but impressive group had 
been completed some years earlier at Springfield, 
Mass., consisting of a city hall and an audito- 
rium, with a detached tower between them. In 
the District of Columbia, progress had been 
made on a revivification of the L*Enfant plan 
for grouping Federal buildings, adopted over a 
century ago. Department of Commerce, Internal 
Eevenue, and Archives buildings had been au- 
thorized, and five others were projected on a 
large triangle bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Fifteenth and B Streets. The five additional 
buildings proposed but not authorized were for 
the Department of Labor, Department of Jus- 
tice, a General Accounting OfiSce, Independent 
Establishments and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Progress also had been made on a 
plan for a municipal centre, also bounded on one 
side by Pennsylvania Avenue; a bill authorizing 
the District Commissioners to purchase land 
for the purpose, but carrying no appropriation, 
was signed by President Coolidge on Mar, 2, 1929. 

At Rochester, the outcome of the subject was 
uncertain early in 1929, while at Buffalo, there 
was some definite accomplishment. The Cleve- 
land group plan had several buildings completed 
along a mall leading up from the lake bluff, this 
being one of the earliest projects. At Cincinnati, 
a county court house had been built as a part of 
a group plan along the Central Parkway, a boule- 
vard on the site of an abandoned canal. The City 
of Duluth dedicated a city hall in November, 
1928, near the existing county court house and 
construction was to start in 1929 on a Federal 
building. Progress had been made at St. Paul 
on both a State and a city civic centre, plans for 
each having been approved by thie city-planning 
board, but neither had been approved by the re- 
spective legislative and appropriating bodies, 
although the bonds had been voted for a city 
hall and court house and public-safety building, 
without specification of their sites. 

At St. Louis, land had been partly acquired 
in 1929 for a memorial plaza and civic centre 
near the city hall; a civil courts building had 
been completed and steps were being taken for 
a municipal auditorium and convention hall, 
to be followed by a memorial building and, it was 
hoped, hy a Federal building. Across from a 
park in front of the Colorado capitol, the State 
Onice Building and the State Museum, an am- 
phitheatre,* Carnegie Library, and Colonnade to- 
Civic Benefactors had been built and tbe sur- 
rounding area landscaped. Still further on, the 
city had bought land and torn down buildings 
for a site for city and county buildings, bids for 
the construction of which had been received. The 
United States Mint was on the comer of the next 
block. San Francisco built a city hall on a fire- 
swept area after the earthquake of 1906 and 
across tlic plaza fronting the city hall there stood 
in 1029 an. auditorium and a State building. 
Severa^l other buildings were ' projected ks a 

S irt of this group'. JLos An^elei^ comj^leted a 
rge cit;p hall in 1928 on part of a civic^centre 
site previously approved and set apart by the 
city and county authpritieEi: A Fraeral 
building ok the site was in exiiatlenbe/' funds' for 
a Mldinjg Wdfe ebd a daiiniiy 


Court of Justice building was projected for 
early construction, to replace an old court house 
and a hall of records on the civic-centre site 
which will he tom down and the space they filled 
left clear. A "great circle*^ is included in the 
project, near a small circular plaza which is the 
original centre of the Pueblo Los Angeles, dating 
back to 1781. 

New cities under construction in 1929, more 
or less like the "garden cities” of England, in- 
cluded Badburn, N. J., and Westchester, 111., 
laid out de novo for populations of 25,000 and 
98,000, respectively, the first as a self-contained 
city with ousiness, industries, residences, and 
paiks, the other a purely residential city, with 
facilities for business to meet local needs only. 
As a site for Badburn, the City Housing Cor- 
poration (New York City), bought 1,000 acres 
of land in the borough of Fair Lawn, between 
Paterson on the west and Hackensack on the 
ea.st, some fifteen miles from New York City. 
After preliminary engineering studies, ground 
W'as broken Augi 1, 1928. By Mar. 1, 1929, some 
streets had been provided with water, sewerage, 
gas, electric-light wires, and paving; 200 one- 
family houses and a large store and office build- 
ing were nearly completed and plans had been 
made for a giouj) of apartment buildings to 
house 1000 families. Additional housing at the 
rate of 1000 families a year was proposed. A 
feature of Badburn was the separahon of auto- 
mobile and pedestrian traffic, short stub-end 
residence streets extending either way from 
through-traffic streets, with gardens and walks 
between the houses, parks, and playgrounds be- 
hind them, and a school for each two or three 
blocks. Walks in the parks and underjiasscs 
beneath main vehicular streets enable children to 
go to school without crossing motor-vehicle 
routes at grade. The general scheme just out- 
lined, adopted at Badburn and elsewhere, was 
thus characterized by Jacob L. Crane, Jr., in an 
article entitled "Turning City Streets Inside 
Out,” in The American Mercury, March, 1929: 

Tbe specifications call for a large enough area to 
provide for group play, say at least 100 ft wide and 
as long as the block happens to be. There should be 
no access for automobiles. Woodmar in Indiana, the 
Country Club District at Elansas City, an outlying -de- 
velopment near Dallas and the Badburn project in Kew 
Jersey furnish examples. A two-thousand acre Illi- 
nois land operation now under devdopment is laid out 
with interior playgrounds. ... If we are to have 
suitable interior parks or playgrounds, we must turn 
our houses around and front them on open spaces. 
We could then push our houses back to the service-way 
which the street has become. 

The new city of Westchester, 111., was located 
on 2200 acres of undeveloped land, 13 miles 
west of Chicago. The project was laid out ac- 
cording to an article by one of the designing 
and constructing engineers (see Engineering 
JUfewe-Record, Feh. 21, 1929). Construction 

work on the first (500-acre) unit of this project 
was well under way early in 1929, with over 
$3,000,000 spent or to be spent for toeets, 
sewers, and street lighting. 

Bi1)liDgraph.7. Among the many books on 
city planning and allied subjects published 
since 1913 are Nolen, City Planning (New 
York) and Neio Totens for Old (Boston) ; Levis, 
The Plcmnmg of the Modem City, followed by 
new {edition, in 1922 (New York); Adaxns Burat 
Plaming Oi^ Development (Ottawa;' Oanadd.) ; 
Qfibrden Cities, and Bacicf to thg J^nA^ (London) ; 
Moore, JE)anik^ Barnliam, .PIan9ser' of (Bos- 
ton)' 5 ’ Williams, The' IMto pf fhahmng mvd 
2i6iHnp, ^ shxd Amexiban 
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court decisions (New York) ; Baker, Legal As- 
pects of Zoning (Chicago) ; Janies, Land Plan- 
ning in the United ti tales for the City, State and 
27ation (New York) ; Kimball, Manual of In- 
formation on City Planning and Zoning (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) ; Hughes and Lanborn, Towns and 
Town Planning, Ancient and Modern (London) ; 
Adshead, Town Planning and Tovm Development 
(London) ; Wier (editor) Parks: A Manual of 
Municipal and County Parks (New York). 
Consult also annual reports of National City 
Planning Conference (New York) ; City Plartr 
ning, a quarterly (Boston) in which once a year 
is an annual survey; and Town Planning Re- 
view, a British quarterly. For more details re- 
garding many of the projects and doings mem- 
tionod in this article, see issues of the New 
International Year Booh, 
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to ^ deal with social and industrial problems. 
Aside from the work carried on throughout the 
year by the executives and various committees, 
the Federation assembles annually to arrange 
its programmes, and to take its stand uiioii cur- 
rent^ public matters. At the 1024 meeting held 
in New York City, April 23-24, the department 
on current economic and political movements 
reported on industrial, social, and civic progress 
in the past fifty years. The discussion em- 
braced the new economic policy of the American 
Federation of Labor, Soviet Russia, pacifism 
and militarism, and practical politics. A de- 
partment of industrial relations was created on 
Dec. 30, 1924, in memory of August Belmont and 
Samuel Gompers, to alleviate the difficulties be- 
tween employer and employees. In 1925 the 
New York Industrial Houud Table convened 
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CITY MANAGEB. See Municipal Govebn- twice, once to discuss the possibility of 

, eliminating industrial waste and controversy, 
CIVIC CBNTBES. See Citt and Regional and again to compare competitive and regulated 
Planning. industries. The dejjartment of subversive move- 

CIVIC FEDERATION, the National. An ment» continued its opposition to Russian 
American educational society, organized in 1900, communistic activities in the Umted States. 
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Tlie department of current economic move- 
ments devoted the year to a study of the 
effects of the Sherman Law. After a prolonged 
study of old-age pensions in the United States 
and other countries, the industrial welfare de- 
partment issued, in 1925, the Proposal upon Old 
Age Aim in ties. 

In 1026 the Round Tables discussed the prob- 
lems of the coal industry in the United States, 
and the practicability of compulsory arbitration. 

The department of political education com- 
pleted, Nov 1, 1926, the campaign of the previ- 
ous year, to rouse general interest in voting, and 
in other party activities. The industrial rela- 
tions department advocated trade agreement in 
organized industry. In 1927 the movement to 
enlist the public in political affairs was contin- 
ued under the department of active citizenship. 
According to the recommendations of the de- 
partment of industrial relations, a commission 
was appointed to study: The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act; government by injunction; the 
‘‘yellow dog” contract; and the company union. 
In April, 1927, the department of industrial 
welfare published a second report on old-age 
pensions. In coSperation with the woman’s dc- 
artment, it made a survey of the housing con- 
itions in army posts. The woman’s depart- 
ment also made a survey of illiteracy among 
adults, and investigated almshoi: es in New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Connecti- 
cut. The National Civic Federation sent various 
commissions to Europe in 1927 to study foreign 
social and industrial conditions. 

In 1928 the work of the Federation continued 
along the lines instituted in the previous year. 
The efforts of the department of active citizen- 
shi]) were endorsed by l)oth presidential candi- 
dates, and the interest in the election was un- 
precedented. In 1929 Elihu Root was honorary 
president of the organization, and Matthew Woll 
acting president. Headquarters were at the 
Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 

CIVIL SERVICE REEORM LEAGUE, 
National. An organization founded in 1881, 
to establish and pi-omote the merit system of 
appointment, promotion, and removal of govern- 
ment officials throughout the United States. 
The League has continued its activity in investi- 
gating conditions in the Government, in protest- 
ing against violations of the law, and urging the 
extension of the merit system. As a result of 
its findings on the source of inefficiency in 
government departments during the War, Presi- 
dent Wilson reorganized the Civil Service Com- 
mission in 1910. Clauses inimical' to civil-serv- 
ice reform were struck out from the National 
Defense Bill, the Shipping and Defense Bills of 
1916, and the 1020 Census Bill, although the 
Rural Credits Bill and the Volstead Bill were 
enacted without changes suggested by the Leapie, 
A bill sponsored by the League which provided 
for the reorganization of the Foreign Service 
was enacted, a successful campaign was con- 
ducted in Colorado in cooperation with the local 
committee for a civil-service amendment to the 
constitution, and civil-service ^ charters were 
secured with its aid in several important cities 
throughout the Nation. Under the Hardinf^ ad- 
ministration, the League protested the dismissal 
of the director and 30 employees of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing and the dismissal of 
A, P. Davis from the office of Commissioner of 
Reclamation. During 1928 the League spon- 
sored legislation placing postmasters of the first, 


second, and third classes in the competitive civil 
service, and urged legislation empowering the 
President to place in the competitive classified 
service all Federal positions then exempt by 
statute. It also urged the adoj>tion of the re- 
commendation of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee to include in the competitive service all 
field positions in the Internal Revenue Service, 
and reported to Congress the need for the ex- 
tension of the Civil Service Act to the District 
of Columbia service. The League was success- 
ful in 192S in its campaign against the proposal 
made in Congress to include in the competitive 
service, without examination, the old prohibi- 
tion agents, and succeeded in its efforts to have 
such positions filled after competitive examina- 
tion. Good Government is the official organ of 
the League and the president in 1028 was George 
McAneny. Headquarters are at 8 West 40th 
Street, New York. 

CLAIR, Mattitfw Wesley (1865- ). 

A bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church born 
at Union, W. Va., and educated at Morgan Col- 
lege, Baltimore. He was ordained to the minis- 
try of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1889, 
and held various charges in West Virginia and 
in the District of Columbia until 1010, when he 
became district superintendent in Washington. 
In 1920 he was made bishop and assigned to 
Monrovia, Liberia. 

CLAIRE, Ina (Fagan) (1892- ). An 

actress and vocalist born at Washington, D. C., 
who opened her career by impel sonations of 
Harry Lauder in vaudeville entertainment in 
1907. She has spent her time between plays 
and vaudeville and is best known for her talent 
of mimicry. Some of her best parts included: 
Polly Shannon in Polly with a Past (1917) ; 
Jerry Lamar in The Gold Diggers (1919); and 
the wife in Blueheai'dts Eighth Wife. She also 
starred in The Awful Truth (1023). Grounds 
for Divorce (1024), and The Last of Mrs, Ohey- 
ney (1925). 

CLAPP, Charles Horace (1883- ). An 

American geologist and university president, born 
at Boston, Mass. He was graduated in 1905 at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where 
in 1910 he received the Ph.D. degree. In 1906 
he became instructor of geology at the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, and at the same time, as- 
sistant geologist of the State Survey. Two 
years later, he returned to the Institute of Tech- 
nology. During 1908-15, l^e was geologist on 
the Geological Survey of Canada, and then for 
three years was professor of geology at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. He was called in 1916 to 
the chair of geology at the Montana School of 
Mines; in* 191 8 he became president of the School 
of Mines and in 1921, president of the State 
University of Montana. He was also director 
of the Montana Bureau of Mines, 1919-22, and 
assistant geologist of the United States Geologi- 
cal Suivey 1914-23. His original investiga- 
tions have to do with petrology and economic 
geology, on which subjects he has published 
many papers and reports. • 

CLAPP, Sdwtn Jones (1881- * ). An 
American economist, horn at Hudson, Wis., and 
educated at Yale University and at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Germany. Daring the period 
19I0-i2i he taught economics at Yale and at 
New York XJniversity. From 1914 to 1920, he 
was professor of economics in New York Uni- 
versity, and afterward was privately engaged 
in the .study of economic problems. He wrote: 
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The "Navigable Rhine (1911); The Port of 
Hamburg (1911) ; Economic Aspects of the War 
(1915); The Port of Boston (1916); RaUtoay 
Traffic (1917); The Port of Charleston (1921), 
and The Port of Baltimore (1921). He was 
financial editor of the New York American^ 
1922-23, and editor, 1924. Later he served as 
staff correspondent and financial writer for the 
Hearst newspapers. 

CLARK, Albebt Custis (1869- ). An 

English classical scholar (see Von. V). He be- 
came professor of Latin at Oxford University in 
1913. His later works include The Primitive 
Text of the Gospels and Acts (1914); Recent 
Developments in Textual Criticism (1914) ; The 
Descent of Manuscripts (1918); The Reappear- 
ance of the Text of the Classics (1921). 

CLARK, Barrett H(akper) (1890- ). 

An author and editor born in Toronto, Canada, 
He is best known for his many books on the 
theatre, including The Continental Drama of 
To-day (1014); British and American Drama of 
To-day (1916); Contemporary French Drama- 
tists (1915); How to Produce Amateur Plays 
(1917-25); A Study of the Modem Drama 
(1925); Eugene (PNeill (1026); (Edipus or 
Pollyanna (1927). He was editor of The WorWs 
Best Plays series, 58 vols. (1915-26) ; four titles 
in the Drama League’s series (1014-18) ; Walter 
Pritchard Eaton’s I*la.ys and Players (1916); 
Representative Oneaot Plays by British and 
Irish Authors (1921); Appleton Play-Book 
(1926), and Great Short Novels of the World 
(1027). He is co-author of The Rivet in Grand- 
father's Neck (1921) and edited and translated 
many foreign plays. He was dramatic director of 
Camp Hiimplireys in the World War. 

CLARK, Champ (1850-1921). An American 
politician (see VoL. V). From 1919 until his 
death, he was Democratic minority leader in the 
United States House of Representatives, hav- 
ing been Speaker in the House previous to that 
date. He was defeated in the election of 1920. 
He died in Washington, D. C., on Mar, 2, 1921, 

CLARK, Charles Edward (1889- ). 

An American law teacher. He was graduated at 
YalQ College in 1911 and at the Yale School of 
Law, summa cum laude, in 1913, and practiced 
at New Haven for six years, tie was a member 
of the Connecticut Legislature in 1917 and be- 
came assistant professor of law in the Yale Law 
School (1910-22), associate professor (1922- 
23), and professor after 1923 (Lines Professor, 
1927-29, and Starling Professor, 1029- ). In 
1929 he was made dean of the Yale Law School. 
He is co-author of Probate haw and Practice in 
Connecticut (1915), and author of Code Plead- 
ing (1028), and Real Covenants (1029). 

CLARK, Clarence Don (1861- ). An 
American senator (see Vol. V). He was ap- 
pointed member of the International Joint Com- 
mission in 1919 and beoame chairman of the 
United States section. 

CLARK, Gborob Luther (1877- ). An 
American lawyer, born at Waynesville, Ohio, 
Ho graduated from Kenyon College in 1896, and 
studied law at Indiana Universify and at Har- 
vard. From 1002 to 1904, he was instructor in 
law at Leland Stanford, Junior, University, and 
from 1904 to 1909 was professor of law at the 
University of Illinois. He held a like posi- 
tion at the University of Michigan from 1900 
to 1912, at the University of Missouri from 
1913 to 1Q21, at the University of Cincinnati, 
1924-26, and at New York University after 


1925. He is author of Equity (1919) ; and 
Selected Cases on Equity (1921). 

CLARK, James Truman (1852-1922). An 
American railway olFicial, boni in Albany, N. Y. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
that city and began his railway service as mes- 
senger boy with the New York Central Rail- 
road in 1870. In 187.3 he joined the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad and was rapidly 
promoted to important positions with that line, 
becoming vice president in charge of traffic in 
1899. From 1916 to 1922, he was president of 
the C. St. P. M. & 0. Railway. 

CLARK, John Bates (1847- ). An 

American economist (see Vol. V). He retired 
from his Columbia professorship and from his 

ost as director of the division of economics and 

istory in the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in 1923. In 1028 a volume of 
economic essays in honor of Professor Clark was 
published by his colleagues, friends, and former 
students. 

CLARK, John Murray (1860- ). A 

Canadian lawyer and scholar. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Toronto. At one 
time, he was pi'esident of the Royal Canadian 
Institute, the most important learned society 
of the Dominion. He was appointed by the 
government to codify the mining laws of Can- 
ada. Among his publications are The haw 
of Mines in Canada; Company Law; Interna- 
tional Arbitration; The Future of Canada; 
Proportional Representation; Thermo tics , Can- 
ada and the Navy; The Reign of Law; Can- 
ada's Gold and War Finance; Disallowance; 
The Virginia Experiment; Canada and Virginia; 
The Gold Standard and the Pre-Cambrian; and 
Geneva, 

CLARK, J(oshua) Reuben Jr. (1871- ). 

An American lawyer and diplomat. Bom and 
reared in Utah, he studied at the Latter Day 
Saints’ College, Salt Lake City, and at the Uni- 
versity of Utah. After several years of teach- 
ing in his native State, he went to New York, 
where he was admitted to the bar and obtained 
the LL.B, degree from Columbia University. He 
was assistant solicitor of the State Department 
at Washington in 1906-10 and solicitor, 1910- 
13. He served as general counsel for the United 
States before the American British Claims Com- 
mission in 1913 and as counsel for the State 
Departinent and expert assistant to the Amer- 
ican commissioners at the Conference on Limi- 
tation of Armaments in 1921, In 1927 he was 
retained by Ambassador Dwight W. Morrow as 
special counsel in negotiating a settlement of 
issues between the United States and Mexico. 
He was appointed Under Secretary of State in 
1928 and at once gave particular attention to 
Latin-American affairs. In the Taft administra- 
tion, under the direction of Secretaiy B^ox, he 
prepared a memorandum, The Right of the 
United States to Protect Its Citizens in Foreign 
Countries by Landing Forces, 

CLARK, L(eon) Pierce (1870- ). 

American neurologist and psychiatrist an4 a 
leading authority on epilepsy. Born at Ingle- 
side, N. Y,, he received his medical degree from 
New York University in 1892 and became resi- 
dent physician of the Craig Colony for Epilep- 
tics. After serving many years in this capacity, 
he settled in New York as , a neurolpgist. , In 
connection with the treatment of epilepsy he 
has of late years advocated psychotherapeutic 
measures as valuable and has, made converts to 
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this view in this country and Great Britain. CLABZ XTHIVEBSITT. A non-sectarian in- 
He has written assiduously on the subject of stitution, comprising a college for men and a 
epilepsy for nearly 30 years. In 1926 he founded coeducational graduate division of arts and 
the Archives for Psychoanalifsis. sciences, at Worcester, Mass., founded in 1889. 

CLAB.K, SiE William (Henet) (1876- enrollment in the autumn of 1028 was 481, 
). A British public official, appointed High distributed as follows: Undergraduates, 236; 
Commissioner in Canada in 1928. He was edu- graduate students, 05 (as compared with 94 in 
cated at Eton, Trinity College, and Cambridge 1914) ; special students, 16 ; and extension 
University and after some years in the diplo- students, 165; and in addition, there was a 
matic service became private secretary succes- summer-session enrollment of 224. Between 
sively to Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, and 1914 and 1028, the number of members in the 
other public figures. In 1916-17 he was con- faculty was increased from 21 to 40; the 
troller general of commercial intelligence in the library was increased from 60,000 to 105,000 
Department of Board of Trade, and in 1917-28 volumes; and the productive funds from $2,- 
controller general of the Department of Overseas 400,000 to $5,000,000. A graduate school of 
Trade. lie was knighted in 1915. geography was established in 1921; a depart- 

CIiABK, William Mansfield (1884- ). ment of geology was added in 1022; special 

An American physiological chemist. He was emphasis was given in 1923 and 1924 to studies 
born at Tivoli, N. Y., graduated at Williams history, international relations, economics, 
College in 1907, and received the degree of PIi.D. and geography; and the publication of two new 
at Johns Hopkins in 1910. He was research quarterly journals, the Journal of Economic 
chemist in the dairy division of the U. S. De- Geography ^ and Genetic Psychology (.]/ono- 
partment of Agriculture, 1910-20, and profes- graphs) was begun in 1925. President, Wallace 
sor of chemistry in the Hygienic Laboratory Atwood, Ph.D, 

of the U. S. Public Health Service, 1020-27. CLASSICAL PHILOLOGrY. See Philol- 

After 1927 he was De Lamar professor of physi- Classical. 

ological chemistry at Johns Hopkins. In 1928 CLAUDEL, klod'-eP, Paul (1868- ). A 

he was elected to the National Academy of French diplomat, poet, dramatist, and member 
Sciences. He is the author of The Determination of the French Institute, who was born in Cham- 
0 / Hydrogen Ions (1020). pagne at Villeiieuve-sur-FLue, and educated in 

CLASKE, Sir Edward George (1841- ). Paris. He frequented the Symbolist circles, at- 

An English lawyer (see Vol. V). He retired tending ^lallarme's famous Tuesdays. Later, he 
from the bar in *1914. His later works include: ontered the French consular service and was sent 
The Book of Psalms: the Prayer Booh Version successively to the United States, China, Czech- 
Corrected (1915) ; The National Church (1916) ; Slovakia, and Germany. During the World War, 
The Story of My Life (1918) ; and Benjamin he was transferred to the diplomatic service, act- 
Disraeh: The Romance of a Great Career (1926). first as Minister to Brazil (1916) and Den- 
CLASHE, John Hessin (1837- ). An mark (1919), and then as Ambassador to Japan 

American jurist, born at Lisbon, Ohio. He (1921—26) and to the United States (1927- 
graduated from Western Reserve University in )• After his conversion to Catholicism at 
1877, and in the following year was admitted 20, he became a poet of mysticism, and broke 
to the Ohio bar. From 1878 to 1880, he prae- with the French classical tradition of analytic 
ticed at Lisbon, and after 1880 at Youngstown, clarity. He excelled in giving an impression of 
He moved to Cleveland in 1807 where he re- ensembles and was best known for his drama- 
mained until 1914. For many years he was tic poems. He had a literary vogue both before 
general counsel of the New York Central and after the War, when L^annonce faite d 
the »St. Louis railroads. He served as United Marie (1911) was played in Paris. Claudel’s 
States district judge for the Northern District works include: Vers d*Exil (1895); La Connais^ 
of Ohio from 1914 to 1916, and in the latter sanoe de VEst (1900); UArhre (1900-01); 
year was appointed associate justice of the Su- L^Oiagej Cette Heure qui cst enfre le prtntemps 
preme (^ourt of the United States, He resigned et Vit^; Art poitique (1907); L'Edhange; Le 
in 1923 in order to devote all his time to the Pariage de Midi; La Tite dfor; Le Repos du 
interests of the League of Nations, of which septibme jour; La jeune fille Violaine; La Ville; 
he was an ardent supporter. La Obnnaissance du monde; 'Cinq grandee Odes 

CLABJ^, John Masott (1857-1925). An (1910); Le Pain dur; La 'Suit de Noel (1914); 
American geologist and palseontologist (see Vol. Corona ISnigatifis ; Pohmes dfiti (1914); 
V). He was president of the Geologic I So- Pohmes de guerre; L'Ours et la Ime 
ciety of America in 1916-17, Ilis works in- (1919); Le phre humilii (1920); Feuilles de 
elude: Organic Dependence and Disease {1^21) } Saints; Les Euminides dfEschylle; Proteus 
James Hall of Albany (1922) ; Ulle Perche (1922) ; Udseau noir dans le scleil levant, 
(1023). social life in Japan, illustrated by Foujita 

CLABKSOH COLLEGE OE TECHNOL- (1927), and Positions et Propositions (1928). 
OGY. A college for men founded in 1896 at Quite a number of these works have been trans- 
Potsdam, N. Y. Ihe number of students in- lated into English. 

creased from 104 in 1914 to 375 in the autumn CLATTSSEH, Julea (1879- ). A fa- 

of 1928 and idle number of faculty members mous Swedish dramatic mezzo-soprano, born in 
from 10 to 24; productive funds totaled $700,- Stockholm. After studying in her native city, 
000. In that year also the college received as Berlin, and Bayreuth, she made her ddbut at the 
a gift an estate of 625 acres which was the Royal Opera in Stockholm in 1903. During 
ancestral home of the Clarkson family. The 1912-17 she was one of the principals of the 
moving of the institution to this site — Clark- Chicago Opera Company, appearing also as 
son Hill — ^is contingent upon the receipt of ad- guest in London and Paris. Sioce 1917 she has 
ditional funds for the purpose. Joseph Eugene been a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
Rowe, Ph.D., succeeded John P* Brooks, ScJ>., pany. , The extraordipary range of her voice 
as president in 1928. (Frc^) enables her to sing with equal iacility 
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high soprano roles (Briinnhilde, Kimdry, Aida) 
and low contralto rdles (Fides, Dalila). 

- CLAXTON, Philander Priestley (1862- 
). An American educator (see VoL. V). 
He resigned as United States Commissioner of 
Education in 1921, becoming provost of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1021-23, and superintend- 
ent of schools at Tulsa, Okla., in 1923. He is 
also known as a member of several peace so- 
cieties. 

CLAYTOH, Henry De Lamar (1857- }. 

An American jurist* He was born in Barbour 
County, Ala., and graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in 1877, and from the law de- 
artment of the university in 1878. From 
893 to 1896, he was United States District At- 
torney, and in 1897 was elected to the 55th 
Congress, serving until May, 1014, when he was 
appointed district judge for the hliddle and 
Northern Districts of Alabama. While in Con- 
gress, he was the author of the Clayton Act for 
the regulation of railways and was chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee in the 02d and 63d 
Congresses. In 1908, he served as permanent 
chairman at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 

CLAYTON ANTI-TBUST ACT. See 

Trusts. 

CLBABING HOUSES. See Finance and 
Banking. 

CLEAEWATEB, Alphonso Trumpbour 

(1848- ). An American jurist. He was 

born at West Point, N. Y., and was educated 
in public and private schools. In 1871 he was 
admitted to the bar and was elected district 
attorney of Ulster County in 1877, being re- 
elected several times. He was appointed justice 
of the Supreme Court to succeed Alton B. 
Parker, chosen chief judge of the Court of 
Appeals* He held many important positions 
both in legal and civil life, and was many times 
a delegate to national, State, and other conven- 
tions. He is the author of numerous papers and 
addresses on historical, ])atriotic, and biogiaph- 
ical subjects, and served on many important 
legal commissions. He supervised the transla- 
tion of the Dutch records of Ulster County, 
1895-98. In 1925 he served as a commissioner 
on the consolidation of State departments. He 
is known as a collector of early American 
^ silver. 

CLEMEN, klem'-6n, Otto Constantin ( 1871- 
) , A German theological historian born in 
Grimma. He studied theology and history, 
specializing on the Keformation. His principal 
works are Johann Pupper von Goch (1896) ; 
Qeorg Belts, Bnefwcchsel (1907); Aleman 
Chfosner (1908) ; Studien ssu Melanchthons 
Reden und Oediohicn (1913); AUe Emhlait- 
druejee 0911); lieitrdge su deulschen KvUur- 
gesohichto aus MifaUt Riga v,nd Reval (1919). 
Clemen is the editor of many pamphlets on the 
Reformation and the works of Luther. 

CLEMEN, Paul (1866- ). A German 

writer bom at Sommerfeld. He studied philos- 
ophy and history, and later became professor of 
art history at Bonn and director of the art gal- 
leries of the Rhine provinces. In 1907-08 he 
was exchange professor at Harvard. He has 
written among other works: Die Portraitdar- 
stellmg Karla dea Orossen (1889) ; Der Tear- 
olingische Kaiaerpalaat mu Ingelheim (1890); 
JBerovinger und Earolinger Plaatih (1892) ; Die 
Kunstdonkmdler der Rheinprovinmen (1892); 
Rushm (1900); Die romaniaohe Monumental 


malerei in den RJieinlanden (1910); DenhmaU 
pfiege in Pranhrcich 11918) ; Kunstachutz im 
Kriege (1010); and Belgische Kunstdenkmal- 
er (1921). 

CL^IMENCEAU, kl^^man'so', Georges Eu- 
gene Benjamin (1841- ). A French states- 

man (see VoL. V), who had written and spoken 
about the possibility of war long before the 
World War began, urging the realization of the 
artillery programme. In September, 1914, his 
paper, L*Uomme Litre, was suppressed on ac- 
count of its violent criticism of the army med- 
ical services. Two days later, he issued UUorn- 
me Enchaini, in which he fought the policy of 
the Government. He also attacked them in the 
Senate. On the outbreak of War, he was presi- 
dent of the Foreign Affairs Committee, and later 
became president of the Army Committee of 
the Upper Chamber. His policy was directly 
opposed to M. Caillaux's (q.v.), as he advo- 
cated fighting to the finish. On Nov. 16, 1917, 
he succeeded M. Painlevd as Prime Minister, and 
formed his “Victory Cabinet,'" thus defeating 
the efforts^ of M. Caillaux. While he was in 
power duiing the War, liis policy was drastic 
in regard both to the conduct of the War and 
to food restriction. This policy was accepted 
without opposition as long as the War lasted, 
but after the Armistice, his countrymen showed 
less confidence in him as a leader in peace-time. 
Attempts were made to drive him from office 
before the peace negotiations, but he remained 
in power until after the Peace Treaty was 
signed, presiding over the Peace Conference, 
as France’s chief delegate. On Feb. 19, 1919, 
he was fired upon and wounded by a young 
anarchist, Simile Cottin. He was proposed as 
candidate of his party for the Presidency in 
1920, but withdrew his name when he saw that 
he stood littfe chance of success against M. 
Descliancl. He then retired from politics, 
traveled in the Orient in that year and visited 
the United States in 1922. He oecame a mem- 
ber of the French Academy in 1918, and was 
given the doctor’s degree at Oxford in 1921. 
D6moa1henes (1026) and American Reconstruc- 
tion (1928) were tw'O of his late works. Con- 
sult Cldmeticeau, aa vie — son oeuvre, by G. Gef- 
frey and Lumet (1920). 

CLEMENT, Ernest Wilson (1860- ). 

An American teacher in Japan and writer on 
Japanese subjects (see Vol. V). He was vice 
president of the Asiatic Society of Japan from 
1916 to 1021. In 1920 he resigned as special 
correspondent of the Chicago Dailg News. His 
recent works include: A Short History of Ja- 
pan (1015), Constitutional Jmperialiam in Ja- 
pan (1916), and Fifty Beasiom of the Japanese 
Imperial Diet (1925). 

CLEVELAND. Fifth city in size in the 
United States. The population rose from 569,- 
342 in 1910 to '796,841 in 1920, and to 1,010,300 
in 1928, by estimate of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The area of the city has increased from 
51.83 square miles in 191 4 to 70.67 square miles 
in 1928. Cleveland is the largest city in the 
United States operating under the city-manager 
plan of government. The necessary charter 
amendment was passed in November, 1921, and 
the plan went into effect in January, 1924. The 
Council consists of 25 members, who are elected 
in groups of five, six, seven, and seven from 
four large districts by proportional representa- 
tion. The proposal to return to the federal 
form has been submitted .to the voters several 
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times but defeated each time, although by not 
a very large majority. Among the important 
municipal building enterprises which Cleveland 
has undertaken in recent years have been the 
construction of the first units of the Union Ter- 
minal group, the erection of additional build- 
ings on the Mall, and the development of the 
Western Reserve Medical Centre. The Terminal 
group will be a city within a city, and the cost 
of the entire enterprise will be approximately 
$200,000,000. The Terminal Tower, 52 stories 
in height, will be the focal point of the group, 
which will include the enlarged Cleveland Hotel, 
a 12-story office building, a large department 
store, the 18-story Medical Arts Building, and 
the^ 18-story Builders Exchange Building. The 
entire project will occupy about 85 acres. 

The Mali group, in the heart of the downtown 
section, is nearing completion as the result of 
favorable action on the part of voters on recent 
bond issues. Already constructed are the City 
Hall, the County Court House, the Public Audi- 
torium, the Federal Building, Main Library, 
Plain Dealer Building, and Federal Reserve 
Bank Building. Wings to the large Auditorium 
provide a dozen smaller halls, one of which is an 
experimental theatre. A $2,000,000 school 
headquarters building and a $2,500,000 stadium 
are under construction. 

The Western Reserve Medical Centre will con- 
sist of the following: Lakeside Hospital 
600,000); Nurses* Dormitory ($1,600,000); 
Rainbow Hospital ($600,000); Western Reserve 
University Medical School ($2,2.50,000); West- 
ern Reserve University Nursing School ($750,- 
000) ; Babies’ and Children’s Hospital ($1,126,- 
000); Maternity Hospital ($1,500,000); Allen 
Memorial Library ($600,000) ; Pathological In- 
stitute ($750,000) ; and the Private Pavilion 
($800,000). Funds for the erection of the en- 
tire group have been provided by public sub- 
scription; and the Rainbow, Babies’ and Chil- 
dren’s, and Maternity hospitals, the Medical 
School, and the Library have already been con- 
structed. The Medical Centre is part of a great 
educational and cultural development, the plans 
for which include Western Reserve University, 
Case School of Applied Science, the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, the School of Education, and 
several churches. See Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Case School of applied Science. 

Public utilities are being rapidly expanded. 
Chief of these, as the result of an $8,000,000 
bond issue approved in 1927, is the simplifica- 
tion of the communication over the Cuyahoga 
River Valley between the eastern and western 
sections of the city. About $1,000,000 will l}e 
used for the purchase of land at the bridge ap- 
proaches and $7,000,000 for the structure itself. 
More than $1,250,000 has been spent in pur- 
chasing and developing a municipal airport, lo- 
cated nine miles from the heart of the city. 
More than 1000 acres have been acquired, and 
nine hangars have, been built. This airport is a 
division point for the New York-Chicago line and 
is considered one of the best in the United States. 

As the result of a Federal road survey, Cleve- 
land is spending approximately $l,000y000 an* 
nually for the building of new, streets- and the 
extension and widening of existing ones., The 
development of its lake front is also under way. 
Plans call for filling in where needed, between 
Gordon Park on the east and Edgewater Park 
on the west, a distance of about six milefe- Pro- 
vision. also , has been made for extensive ware- 


houses and wharf facilities, as well as an 
air field where planes may stop to take on or un- 
load passengers, thus bringing that service with- 
in a few minutes from the downtown section. 
Another outstanding development is the metro- 
politan park system. More than 10,000 acres, 
located roughly on a 90-mile half-circle and con- 
sisting of nine units or reservations from 100 to 
1000 acres in size, have been acquired. 

The assessed valuation of property in Cleve- 
land in 1027 was $2,002,159,190; the tax reve- 
nue was $20,036,305; and the bonded indebted- 
ness is $135,506,750. Cleveland has 1105 miles 
of streets, 934 of which are paved; 1000 miles 
of gas mains; 1050 miles of sewers; 2240 miles of 
w'ater mains; and 418 miles of street railway. 
According to the U. S. Census of Manufactures 
for 1027, 2416 industries are established in 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County, employing an 
average of 142,450 workers who are paid $217,- 
143,045 annually. Their output of finished 
products for 1927 was valued at $1,121,102,411. 
Cleveland has 22 banks whose clearings in 1928 
amounted to $6,013,067,000; it is also the home 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of the fourth district. 

Cleveland’s Public Library, which was recently 
completed at a cost of $4,500,000, is the centre 
of an extensive library system through which, in 
1927, the circulation of books for home use 
amounted to 7,725,742. The public schools 
number 166, with an enrollment of 145,661 
pupils and 4502 teachers: the parochial schools 
number 123, with an enrollment of 46,946 pupils 
and 1002 teachers. There are also five private 
schools a.n d ten degree-conferring institutions, 

CLEVELAND, Fredeeick Albert (1806- 
). An American economist, born at Ster- 
ling, 111., and educated at DePauw University 
and at the universities of Chicago and Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1900-03 he taught finance in Phil- 
adelphia and New York City. Thereafter he 
served on many boards and commissions dealing 
with economics, and notably, since 1907, on the 
bureaus of municipal research in New York and 
Philadelphia. He has held the chair of United 
States citizenship, Maxwell Foundation, Boston 
University, since 1919. His works include: Tht 
Orototh of Democracy in the United Stafee 
(1808); Funds and their Uses (1902); The 
Bank and the Treasury (1905); Chapters in 
Municipal Administration and Accounting 
( 1909 ) ; Railroad Promotion and Capitalization 
(1912); A Handbook of Afunicipal Account- 
ing (1913); Organized Democracy (1913); and 
American Citizenship (1927). He also colla- 
borated on the following works: Railroad Fi- 
nance (with F. W. Powell, 1913) ; Democracy 
in Reconstruction (with Joseph Schafer, 1919); 
The Budget and Responsible Government (with 
A E. Buck, 1920) ; National Esependitures and 
Public Economy (addresses and papers; with 
S. H, Lindsay, 1921). 

CLEVENGER, Galen Howell (1877- ). 

An American metallurgist, born at Pike, N. Y. 
He was graduated at the -South Dakota School 
of Mines in 1901. During 1901-05 lie served 
professionally as a chemist and metallurgist to 
various mining companies, and then spent a 
year as instructor in metallurgy at Stanford, 
where, after three yoar^i in consulting practice, 
he returned and held professorial relations with 
that university until 1918, when he again re- 
sumed his consulting practice. During the 
World War, he was chairman of the section on 
metallurgy of the National Research Council, 
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and later became vice chairman of the Division 
of Engineering on the Council. He has invented 
various processes for the treatment of ores and 
is an accepted authority on gold extraction and 
on manganese-silver ores, as well as on electric 
smelting. 

CLII’^POBD, Sir Hugh (Charles) (1866- 

). A British colonial administrator (see Voi. 
V). He was in charge of the administration 
of the British sphere of occupation in Togoland 
during and immediately after the World War, 
and was governor of the Gold Coast until 1919, 
when he became governor and coramander-in- 
chief of Nigeria, He was governor of Ceylon 
from 1925 to 1927, and then became governor 
of the Straits Settlements and High Commis- 
sioner for the Malav States. He was created 
Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Michael and 
St. George in 1921. His writings during this 
period include: The Further Side of Silence 
(1916); The German Colonies (1018); The 
Gold Coast Regiment in the East African Cam- 
paign (1920); A Prince of Malaya (1926).; In 
Days that are Dead (1927); and Some Reflec- 
tions on the Ceylon Land Question (1927). He 
translated the Malay penal code and is joint 
author of a Dictionary of the Malay Language, 

CLIPEOBD, Lucy Jane (Mrs. William 
Kingdon) (2-1929). An English author (see 
VoL. V). She wrote the novels: The House in 
MaryJehone (1917) ; Mr, Webster and Others 
(1918); Jftsa Fingal (1919); and the plays: A 
Woman Alone (1915), Tu>o^s Company (1915), 
and Eve^s Lover (1927). 

CLIMATE. See Meteorology. 

CLOCK MOTOB. See Electric Motors in 
Industry. 

CLYHES, The Rt. Hon. John Robert (1869- 
). A British labor leader, bom at Old- 
ham, Lancashire, England. As a child, he 
worked in a cotton mill. He became a trade- 
union organizer, and was elected president of 
the National Union of General and Munici^l 
Workers. He entered Parliament in 1906. He 
was Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Food (1917-18), Food Controller (1918-19); 
and chairman of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
(1921-22). He was a moderate of the trade- 
union side of the British Labor naovement, and 
in 1924 was Lord Privy. Seal and deputy leader 
of House of Commons in Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Labor cabinet. Later, he became dep- 
uty leader and deputy chairman of the Parlia- 
mentary Labor Party, a member of the National 
Executive Labor Party, and in 1 029 Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs in the second Labor 
Cabinet. He received the honorary degree of 
D.C.L. from Oxford and Durham universities. 

COAL. The coal industry throughout the 
world underwent many significant changes be- 
cause of the World War and resultant political 
and economic conditions. As a prime essential 
to modern industry, coal was naturally impor- 
tant in the War; it was required on an extra,f 
ordinary scale for the production of munitions. 
Some of the combatant nations were cut off 
from their ordinary sources of commercial sup- 
ply and did not contain this essential within 
their boundaries. 

In this period, the United States, which pre- 
viously had become preSminent as a producer 
of coal, maintained its lead and increased its 
output. In Great Britain, no increase was ef- 
fected in production. In France, destruction 
of the mines by the Germans resulted in a short- 


age which was in no way met by the amount of 
coal actually turned over under the terms of the 
Armistice. Germany’s loss of the mines of Al- 
sace and Silesia, and temporarily of those in the 
Saar Basin and the Palatinate, naturally cut 
down production; in 1913 Germany exported 
more coal than it imported, but in 1922 the im- 
ports were in excess of the exports. 

Production in the United States. The ac- 
companying table showing world production and 
the percentage produced by the United States 
gives some idea of the relative increase in do- 
mestic production during the War and the sub- 
sequent return to the pre-war production status. 
The high percentage in 1926 was the result of 
the British strike. 

When the United States entered the War, the 
industry was organized under government su- 
pervision to secure a maximum output and to 
stabilize prices. The coal committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Defense fixed a price in 1917; 
this was later repudiated by its chairman, Sec- 
retary of War Baker. After further considera- 
tion of the matter, on Aug. 21, 1917, President 
Wilson fixed a base price for coal, and on Au- 
gust 26, Dr. Harry A. Garfield was appointed 
fuel administrator. Notwithstanding a decline 
in the number of miners through military serv- 
ice, coal production picked up in 1918 and more 
than enough to meet the needs of the country 
was produced. 


ANNUAL COAL PRODUCTION OP THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Fet tons) 



Anthracite 

Bituminous 

Total 

1913 

91,525.000 

478,435.000 

569.960.000 

1914 

90,821,000 

422,704,000 

513,525,000 

1915 

88,895,000 

422,624,000 

511,619,000 

1916 

87,578,000 

502,282 000 

589,860,000 

1917 

99,612,000 

551,790,000 

651,402,000 

1918 

98.826,000 

579.386,000 

678,212,000 

1919 

88,100.000 

465,860.000 

553,960,000 

1920 

89,598.249 

563,490,845 

653.089,094 

1921 

90,473,451 

415,921,950 

506,395,401 

1922 

54,683,022 

407,894,000 

462,577,022 

1023 

93,339,009 

564.156,917 

657,495.921 

1924 

87,926,862 

483,686.538 

571,613,406 

1925 

61,817,149 

520,052.741 

581.869,890 

1926 

84,437,452 

678,290,000 

662.727,000 

1927 

80,096.000 

617,763,000 

597,859,000 

1928 

76,734,000 

’ 492,755,000 

569,489,000 


The soft-coal region was the scene of a seri- 
ous strike in 1919, when the miners demanded 
the permanent continuance of war-time wages; 
it was officially terminated December 10. The 
industry became increasingly efficient in 1920, 
with the aim of making good the shortages 
caused by the strike of the previous year; this 
was achieved in the face of a railway strike and 
failure to allot and handle railway cars prop- 
erly. In 1022 conditions were very bad, with 
serious strikes in both the anthracite and bi- 
tuminous fields. 

During this period, there was increased cost 
of coal, and this resulted both in greater con- 
servation* and improved furnace equipment and 
operation, as well as the substitution of other 
fuels, such as crude oil, which could be operated 
more efficiently. The bituminous strike m 1922 
paralyzed the union coal fields, hut on the other 
hand, the non-union fields were able to produce 
as much as 5,000,000 tons a week, which could 
have been ‘ increased to possibly 6,000,000 or 
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even 7,500,000 tons in case of a national emer- 
gency. Various attempts were made to end this 
strike and confeienees were called by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, hut without result. 
It was finally concluded with a victory for the 
United IMine Workers of America which forced 
the continuance all winter of the war-time 
wages. 

Decreased production of both anthracite and 
bituminous coal featured the domestic industry 
in 1924. Prices in general were somewhat lower 
than in 1 923. No car shortage prevailed and no 
important labor troubles developed. Despite the 
general industrial prosperity of 1925, the coal 
industry remained in a depression. Only the 
great anthracite strike which began on Sept. 1, 
1925, and lasted until February of 1926 saved 
the bituminous producers from a more severe 
setback. Labor conditions in the bituminous 


but as indicated in the preceding table produc- 
tion showed a marked decline. 

hCine Patalities. The mining of coal con- 
tinued as a hazardous occupation in the United 
States. The total number of fatalities was low- 
est in 1922 of any year since the beginning 
of the War. Since 1922 the number of fatali- 
ties has been larger, in more or less direct con- 
nection with the increased production since that 
year. In 1928 one gas-explosion in an anthracite 
mine caused the death of ten men; and thirteen 
major explosions in bituminous mines resulted 
in the loss of 316 lives. The use of “permis- 
sible’’ explosives in increasing quantities is 
looked forward to as one of the best methods 
of decreasing coal-mine fatalities. The follow- 
ing statistics from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show the number of accidents in this field dur- 
ing recent years. 


FATALITIES AT COAL MINES 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 

2,696 2,580 2,317 2,271 1,987 1,971 2.458 2,396 2,230 2.510 2,224 2,200 • 


•In part estimated. 

fields were satisfactory, as the signing of a long- 
time wage agreement at J acksonville, Fla., 
to run from Apr. 1, 1924, to Mar. 31, 1927, 
had removed the possibility of interruption by 
strike. Average sales prices in 1925 were cut 
by approximately 25 per cent and over 100,000 
men were laid off because of the forced shutdown 
of many mines and production curtailment at 
others. The year 1926 was a period of large 

reduction in the bituminous industry and the 

epression felt since 1924 was temporarily less 
acute. During the year, four major short-time 
influences dominated the soft-coal market-— a 
need for household fuel in place of anthracite 
during the first quarter, a large total consump- 
tion which reflected record industrial activity, 
a windfall export trade in the wake of a seven- 
month strike in the United Kingdom, and in the 
closing months of the year purchases for storage 
against the anticipated suspension in, the union 
bituminous fields on Apr, I, 1927. Production 
for November, 1926, was 59,213,000 tons, a gain 
of 2,013,000 tons over the previous monthly rec- 
ord set in October, 1919. The anthracite strike 
lasted 170 calendar days and was the longest 
in the history of the anthracite region. ^ Despite 
the suspension of mining in the first six weeks 
of 1 926, the year’s production of anthracite 
nearly equalled the average, of other recent years. 
On February 12, a new agreement was signed 
between miners- ^ind operators to run until Aug. 
31, 1930. The agrjeement continued the wages 
and working conditions existing before the sus- 
pension, but provided that at any time after 
Jah. 1, 1927, either party might propose modi- 
fications in the wage scale, and means for con- 
sidering such modifications were also provided. 

, On Apr. 1, 1927, the looked-for strike in the 
bituminous coal mines became effective, continu- 
ing into 1928. Production , of both grades of 
coal declined from 1926, a condition that is 
largely accredited to the unusually mild ^hter 
of 1926-1927. export trade was ^eatiirer 
less. 

The year 1926 wa!s featured by unemployment 
in, many qf the nnion-ppntroHed, district^. ,lfhe 
propdraon of non-union coal .produced vas con- 
siderably larger. Detailed statistics as to pro 7 
ductfon ' and consumption are hot yet alvailablej 


Mechanization. In recent years, there has 
been a great growth in mechanization of the 
American coal industry and, in addition to cut- 
ting machines and haulage locomotives, loading 
machines and conveyors are being increasingly 
employed. From approximately 2,000.000 tons 
in 1923, the production of bituminous coal by 
mechanized mining increased to 21,550,000 tons 
in 1928. These devices consisted mainly in de- 
vices to reduce the labor of hand shoveling into 
mine cars. In 1928 according to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the following tonnage 
was produced by various types of devices: By 
mobile loading machines, 11,811,000 tons, or 54.8 
per cent; by scrapers, 1,548,000 tons, or 7.2 per 
cent; by pit-car loaders, 4,117,000 tens, or 19.1 
per cent; and by conveyors, including duckbills, 
4,083,000 tons, or 18.9 per cent. 

World’s Production of Coal. The world’s 
production of coal of all grades in 1928 was 
estimated by the U. S. Bureau of Mines at ap- 
proximately 1 ,444,000,000 metric tons. ( A met- 
ric ton is 2204.6 pounds, roughly the same as 
the gross ton, of 2,240 pounds). Of the grand 
total, 217,000,000 tons were lignite, and 1,227,- 
000,000 tons were bituminous coal and anthra- 
cite. In 1913, the last year before the World 
War, the production of lignite was 129,000,000 
and the production of bituminous and anthra- 
cite, 1,213,000,000 tons. The output of lignite 
thus .shows a very large increase over the pre- 
war level, chiefly on account of the rapid growth 
of the German lignite industry. The output of 
coal proper, on the other hand, shows an in- 
crease of only 1 per cent. Whereas, in the, 
quarter-century before 1913, the production of 
bituminous and anthracite grew at the averalge 
rate of 31,000,000 tons every year, in the entire 
1^ years since then it has grown only 14,000,000 
tons. , 

British Coal Industry. At the end of 
March, 1921, the policy of department control 
was ended in Great Britain, and the industry 
was restored to private ownership. This in- 
volved the reduction of wages and the abandon* 
tnent , of ,, state subsides. Already a point had 
been reached where, with the highest wages on 
record, there had resulted the lowest average 
output per miner ever recorded. Unemploy- 
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ment and strikes now developed in the industry, 
and readjustment was imperative; this, by the 
following year, was more or less satisfactorily 
accomplished. British wages this year de- 
creased 4(J per cent in the leading coal fields 
and, while coal was exported, it was at prices 
that did not permit of profit. In the following 
year, 1922, however, the industry was restored 
to a more normal basis, producing 255,891,780 
metric tons; and in 1923 this was increased to 
over 260,000,000 tons. In 1924 production was 
well maintained at close to the 1923 mark. A 
considerably larger decline was noted in 1925, 
however, and in 1926 production was reduced by 
about 50 per cent by the national stoppage 
which reduced the total activity of the British 
coal trade to less than six months. This great 
strike was of major economic significance, not 
only to the British industry which suffered one 
of its most disastrous years, but to the United 
States and European countries which were called 
upon to furnish coal for British consumption, 
thereby increasing the activity and appearance 
of prosperity in some of the other important 
coal-producing countries of the world during 1926. 

The British coal industry during 1927 passed 
through three more or less distinct phases. The 
first period was one of optimism, great activity, 
and remunerative trade — a natural reaction from 
the disastrous stoppage which came to an end 
toward the close of 1926. The second period 
was one of intense competition, particularly for 
the regaining of export markets, with steadily 
and rapidly declining price-levels, increasing un- 
employment, substantial trading losses, and gen- 
eral depression throughout the industry. In the 
third period, which comprised the closing months 
of the year, depressed conditions and trading 
losses continued, and, largely as a result, there 
was a growing tendency toward reorganization 
and reconstruction of the industry to meet the 
changed conditions prevailing in the world coal 
trade. An outstanding feature of the year was 
the recovery of productive activity to a level 
exceeding that in the period immediately pre- 
ceeding the 1926 stoppage. 

In 1028 further progress toward the industry’s 
return to normalcy was recorded. A definite 
end to the long-continued drop in prices was 
noted and the markets exhibited a more buoyant 
air. Continental nations showed signs of open- 
ing their markets to British coal once more and 
the general feeling was that really substantial 
progress was being made in the rehabilitation 
of the British coal industry. 

Prench. Coal Industry. Eecent years have 
marked great progress in the restoration of 
France’s coal-producing industry. Following 
the nearly complete destruction of the French 

PRODUCTION OF COAL IN FRANCE 
' {Metric Tons) 


1918 40,844,218 

1914 26,568,258 

1916 19,523,863 

1916 21,310,000 

1917 28,891.728 

1918 25,000,000 

1919 22,476,766 

1920 25,274,304 

1921 28,940,473 

1922 31,940,845 

1923 38,643,670 

1924 44.955.320 

1925 48,033.564 

1926 52 467,522 

1927 62,846.698 

1928 52,530,000 


mines by the Germans during the War, the out- 
put was steadily built up until in 1924 it passed 
the pre-war mark recorded in 1913. Since 1924 
the progress has been equally good as the ac- 
companying table indicates. 

German Coal Industry. The unsuccessful 
outcome of the War was indeed serious for Ger- 
many, so far as the coal industry was concerned, 
in its hearing on manufacturing. In 1913 the 
German coal production was in excess of 190,- 
000,000 metric tons of bituminous coal and 87,- 
000,000 tons of lignite, in addition to coke and 
briquettes, as specified in the accompanying 
table. Of this amount, Germany was able to ex- 
port 34,598,408 tons, or an excess of 24,058,339 
tons over domestic consumption. Naturally, 
during the War, the exports of Germany were 
confined to adjacent neutral countries; after the 
Armistice, Germany was stripped permanently 
of coal lands which had been considered invalu- 
able to its industry. 

PRODUCTION OF COAL AND FUEL IN THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 

(Metric Tons) 

1913 1922 1927 

Bituminous 190,109,440 129,964.597 153,598.000 

Lignite 87,283,084 137.207,125 150,805.000 

Coke 34,630,391 29,664,291 32.260,000 

Bituminous bri- 
quettes 6,992,499 5,562,811 4,971,000 

Lignite bri- 
quettes 21,498,397 29,466,149 36,463,000 

. In 1922 the German inland requirements of 
bituminous coal were estimated at 150,000,000 
tons, and for this, as will appear in the accom- 
panying table, approximately 130,000,000 tons 
were availalile. The loss of coal-production 
capacity in Germany was due first to the fact 
that rich coal areas in Upper Silesia, which in 
1913 had produced 32,500.000 tons of coal, or 
17 per cent of the entire product of the nation, 
were allocated to Poland, while Alsace-Lorraine, 
which in 1913 had produced 4,790,000 tons, was 
returned to France. In addition, Germany lost 
the Saar Basin and the Palatinate for 15 years, 
at the end of which a plebiscite was to be taken 
to determine the sovereignty of these areas, 
which, in 1013, produced 12,223,000 tons of 
coal; in 1920, 9,410,433 tons, and in 1921, 9,- 
574,602 tons. Furthermore, the German coal 
industry was restricted by reduced hours of 
labor, which were materially decreased from 
those prevailing before the War, while labor it- 
self was marked by less efficiency. 

Industrial activity in Germany was enhanced 
by the operation of the Dawes plan. The loss 
of the higher-grade coal mines is plainly re- 
flected in the accompanying table which shows 
that the percentage of lignite produced is in- 
creasing with great rapidity. Germany was a 
leader in the rationalization-of-industry move- 
ment that followed the World War and it ap- 
pears that this movement will do much toward 
the reSstahlishmeiit of German industry on a 
plane not far below that existing prior to the 
War. The trend of production undoubtedly is 
upward and an equable settlement of the repara- 
tions plan will doubtless do much to improve the 
industrial situation further. In 1928 the total 
anthracite and bituminous coal from German 
mines amounted to 150,900,000 ipetric tons. . 

Belgian Coal Industry. The fact that the 
Germans did not completely destroy the Belgian 
mines, as they had those in France during the 
War, worked to the advantage of the programme 
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of rehabilitation that was started upon im- 
mediately following the Armistice. The low 
point of production was recorded in 1918 when 
13,887,600 metric tons of coal was produced. By 
1927 this figure had been increased to 27,573,550 
metric tons. Present output is in excess of do- 
mestic consumption though with the return of 
Belgian industry to its pre-war level of activity, 
some of the additional requirements will need 
to be fulfilled by the import trade. 

Consult current issues of The Goal Age^ and 
also Part 1 ; Atlas of Commercial Geology, ‘^lin- 
eral Hesources and Mineral Industry.” 



WORLD'S PRODUCTION OP 
(In Metric Tone) 

COAL 

Per cent 


Production 

Produced 


in part 

by 


(Estimated) 

United 

States 

1913 

1,341,000,000 

38.5 

1914 

1,208,000,000 

38.5 

1915 

1,190,000,000 

40.5 

1916 

1,2.‘>7, 000.000 

42.7 

1917 

1,325,000,000 

44.6 

1918 

1,332.000,000 

46.4 

1919 

1,168,000,000 

43.1 

1920 

1,319 000,000 

45.3 

1921 

1,136,000,000 

40.4 

1922 

1,208,000,000 

34.6 • 

1923 

1,360,000,000 

43.9 

1924 

1,357,000,000 

88.2 

1925 

1,861,000,000 

38.7 

1926 

1,355,000,000 

44.9 

1927 

1,476,000.000 

40.6 

1928 

1,444,000,000 

39.4 


COAL LOADEBS. See Electbzc Motobs in 
Industry. 

COAL STBIKB. See Coal; Strikes and 

LbCKOUTS. 

COAST LEEEITSE. See Artillbry. 

COATES, Albert (1882- ,). A British 

orchestral conductor, born (of an ISnglish father 
and a Eussian mother) at Petrograd. Although 
he had studied piano with an older brother, he 
did not decide on a musical career until he was 
20. He then entered the Leipzig Conservatory, 
where his teachers were Teichmiiller (piano), 
Klengel ('cello) and IsTikisch (conducting). 
He made his d6but as conductor with Offenbach’s 
Contes d^Hoffmann in Leipzig. Upon the recom- 
mendation of Nikisch, he was appointed prin- 
cipal conductor of the Elberfeld opera in 1906. 
After a short time as Schuch’s assistant in Dres- 
den, he went to Mannheim as coordinate conduc- 
tor with Bodanzky. Here, the director of the 
Imperial Opera at Petrograd heard him and en- 
gaged him in 1911 for that institution, where 
Coates remained through the horrors of the revo- 
lution until 1919. In 1914 he made his first 
appearance in London, alternating with Bodanz- 
ky in the first performances of Parsifal in Eng- 
land. In 1919 he returned as conductor for 
Bee<Aam’s operatic company, directing also some 
concerts of the London Philharmonic Society 
and of the Symphony Orchestra. On Dee. 30, 
1920, he made his American ddbut with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra with emphatic suc- 
cess, and for two seasons he alternated with 
Damrosch. During the 'summer of 1923, he con- 
ducted a season of Eussian opera at Barcelona, 
and in 1924 and 1925 he was the ^est-conductor 
of the Eochester Symphony Ormiestra for the 
second half of the season. During the summer 
of 1928, he was heard at the Hollywood Bowl, 
in California, and the Stadium Concerts in New 
York. He has made a vast number of records 
for the Victor Company, especially of extended 


excerpts from Wagner’s works. He is the com- 
poser of an opera, Sardanapalus (Petrograd, 
1916), a symphonic poem, The Eagle (Leeds 
Festival, 1925), and of some orchestral works, 
in smaller form. 

COATES, The Et. Hon. Joseph Gordon 
(1878- ). A New Zealand statesman, who 

was born in Matakohe, educated at the public 
school there. He was elected to the House of 
Eepresentatives in 1911, served with the British 
forces in France, 1917-19, and became Minister 
of Justice (1919-20), Postmaster General and 
Minister of Telegraphs (1919-25), Minister of 
Public IVorks (1920-26), of Native Affairs 
(1921-28), and of Eailways (1923-28), In 
1925 he became Premier, retaining the last two 
portfolios and adding that of External Affairs in 
1928. In 1926 he was made a member of the 
Privy Council. In December, 1928 a “no con- 
fidence” vote forced his resignation. 

COBB, Frank Irving (1869-1923). An 
American editor and writer, born in Shawnee 
County, Kan. He was educated in the public 
schools and at the Michigan State Normal 
Seh(wl, beginning newspaper work for the Grand. 
Eapids Herald when he was 21 years old. Be- 
fore being invited to New York by Joseph Pulit- 
zer, he had been chief editorial writer on the 
Detroit Free Press (1900-04), having just previ- 
ous to that been on the Detroit Evening Nevos, 
Mr. Cobb directed the editorial page of the New 
York World for 20 years (1904-23), and became 
recognized as, perhaps, the strongest writer on 
the New York press since Horace Greeley. He 
has been described as a writer who shunned 
sophistry and wrote sincerely and simply. 
Though his editorials were not signed and were 
written for a paper that he did not own, he be- 
came a powerful personality in the United 
States. In October, 1918, Mr. Cobb was drafted 
into national service as an unofficial adviser at 
the Peace Conference, where he was an admirer 
of President Wilson and a firm advocate of the 
League of Nations. 

COBB, Irvin S(hrewsbury) (1876- ). 

An American author, born at Paducah, Ky., and 
educated at the common schools and in private 
academies. He began as a reporter for papers 
in Paducah and Louisville. From 1904, when 
he became editor of the humorous section of the 
New York Evetiing Sun, he was section editor 
or contributor to New York newspapers, nota- 
bly the World, In 1911 he became a staff con- 
tributor to the Saturday Evening Post, for 
which he was also war correspondent in Europe 
at intervals between 1914-18. Among his nu-‘ 
merous works are the following; Funahashi (a 
musical comedy, 1907); Mr. Busylody (musical 
comedy, 1908) ; Back Home (1912), produced as 
a comedy (1915) ; CoWs Anatomy (1912) ; The 
Escape of Mr. Trimm (1913) ; CohVs Bill of 
Fare (1913); Roughing It 'de Lucpe (1914); 
Europe Revised (1914) ; Paths of Glory (1915) ; 
Old Judge Priest (1916, 1923) ; Fihhle, D.D. 
(1916); Speaking of Operations (1916): Local 
Color (1916); Speaking of Prussians (1917); 
Those Times and These (1917); The Glory of 
the Coming (1918); The Thunders of Silence 
(1918); The Life of the Party (19l19); From 
Place to Place (1919) ; Oh, Well, You Know 
How Women Are! (1919); The Alandoned 
Farmers (1920) ; A Plea for Old Cap ColUer 
(1921); One Third Off (1921); Sundry Ao- 
oounts (1922); Stickfuls (1923) ; A Lomgh a 
Bay Keeps the Dootor Away (1923); The 
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SnaJce Doctor ( 1923 ) ; on Fourteen 

(1924); Here Comes the Bride! (1925); Borne 
United States (1926); Ladies and Gentlemen 
(1927) ; All Aboard (1928) ; Red LCcker (1929), 
and numerous series in periodicals. He also col> 
laborated on dramatic productions, 

COBB, Tt(bus Batmowd) (1886- ). 

Professional baseball player, bom at Narrows, 
Ga. After a brief stay in tbe minors, he joined 
the Detroit Club of the American League in 
1905, becoming manager of that club, 1920-26. 
He played the seasons of 1927 and 1928 with 
the Philadelphia Athletics. He is regarded as 
one of the best all-round players America’s na- 
tional game has ever developed, being especially 
renowned as a batsman and in his earlier career 
for his speed on the base paths. See Ty Cobby 
the Idol of Baseball Fandom, by Sverre 0. 
Braathen (1928). 

COBERBT, Camden McCormack (1855-1920). 
An American professor of theology, born at 
Uniontown, Pa., and educated at Allegheny Col- 
lege, Boston University, and in Europe. ^ He was 
ordained to the ministry of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in 1878, and was thereafter mem- 
ber of several conferences. In 1906 he became 
professor of the English Bible and the philoso- 
phy of religion in Allegheny College. Among 
his works are Ancient Egypt in the Light of 
Modem' Discovery (1892); A Critical Commen- 
tary on the Books of Eeekiel and Daniel ( 1901 ) ; 
Bible Etchings of Immortality (1905) ; Recent 
Explorations in the Holy Land (1914) ; Studies 
of Immortality (1916); and The Hew Archaeo- 
logical Discoveries and Their Bearing upon the 
"New Testament and upon the Life and Times of 
the Primitive Church (1917, 1921). 

GOBLE, ABTHtJB Btron (1878-j ). An 

American mathematician, born at Williamstown, 
Pa. , He was graduated at Pennsylvania College, 
Gettysburg, in 1897, after which he studied at 
Johns Hopkins University. He was instructor 
in mathematics at the University of Missouri 
in 1902-03. After a year of research work, he 
returned to Johns Hopkins as instructor in 
mathematics and continued there until 1918, at- 
taining in 1909 an associate professorship. In 
1918 he was called to the chair of mathematics 
at the University of Illinois. Called to Johns 
Hopkins as professor of mathematics in 1927, 
he returned to Illinpis the following year. 
Among the subjects on which he has published 
the results of his studies are the theory of invari- 
ants, groups and correspondences, me quintec 
and sextec equations, symmetric binary forms and 
involutes, point set and cremona groups, and por- 
isms. He was an associate editor of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Mathematics during 1915-19. 

COBTJBN, Charges Douville (1877- ). 

An actor-manager born at Macon, Ga. When he 
was 18, he became manager of the Savannah 
(Ga.) Theatre and two years later took up the 
stage as a, profession. He played in stock 
through the Middle West and starred in The 
Christian and other plays. 'The Coburn Players 
were organized by him in 1905 for the produc- 
tion and promotion of the classic drama. He 
owns and controls the American and .Canadian 
rights to Ther Yellow Jacket and The Better *Ole» 
It was this last production which gave him his 
reputation. He created the rdle of "Old Bill” 
and later of "French Leone” (1920-21). He 
produced Bo This Is London (1922-24), The 
Fdrmer^s Wife (1925), The Right Age to Marry, 
and! Old Bill, M. P. (1926). 


COBURH, Mbs. Fobdyce. See Abbott, 
Eijianob Haleowell, 

COCHIN, kd'shaN', Hbnby Denys Benoit 
Marie (1854-1927). A French writer and leg- 
islator (see VoL. V), who in 1914, retired from 
the Chamber of Deputies in favor of his son. 
His later works include : Les deux guerres 
(1917) ; UoBuvre de guerre du peintre Albert 
Besnard (1918), and a translation of Les tri- 
omphes, by Petrarca (published in the collection 
Les cent ohef-d*oBuvres Grangers, 1920). He 
also^ wrote “L’art chretien snr les confins des 
XIX® et XX® siecles,” in La vie CathoUque dams 
la France contemporaine (1918), and "L’9,me du 
Nord,” in Le Nord devastS' (1920). Consult "Un 
humaniste chr6tien,” Igr Maurice Denis in the 
Revue hebdomadaire (Paris) Ann4e 36, vol. 10 
pp. 591-607 (1927). 

COCHIN-CHINA. See French Indo-China. 

COCHRAN, kok'ran, Charles Blake (1873- 
). A theatrical manager horn in Sussex, 
England. He was educated at Oxford, became 
an actor and made his first appearance in New 
York. Subsequently, he was press representative 
to various theatres, circuses, and eiibitions in 
the United States. For three years, he was 
personal representative of the late Richard Mans- 
field. After 1917 he became responsible for the 
productions of the Oxford Theatre and produced 
The Better *Ole. His other successes include: 
In the Eight Watch (1918); The Mam Who 
Came Back (1920) ; The League of Notions 
(1921); As You Tfere (1918). Since 1926 he 
has been manager of Albert Hall. He wrote 
The Secrets of a Showman (1925). 

COCHRAN, William Boxjrke (1854-1923). 
A distinguished American lawyer and orator 
(see Vol. V). He was active throughout his 
career in Democratic politics and was at the 
time of his death a member of Congress. 

COCTEAU, kbk'to', Jean (1891- ). A 

French poet and pamphleteer born at Maison- 
LaflBlte, France, whose work was a barometer of 
contemporary developments in art and music. 
Thus, he wrote both Cubist and Dadaist poems, 
besides pamphlets in which he justified his own 
evolution. He did not hesitate to condemn his 
own works after he came to a new point of view 
in regard to the art of literary expression! He 
seem^ more* at ease in the pamphlet than in 
any other type of writing, his most brilliant 
and successful work being perhaps, Le Coq et 
Varlequin: Notes autour de la musique (1918). 
His first novel, Le Grand eoart, appeared in 
1923 and, like his poems, it was impression- 
istic. His other works include : La Lampe 
d!Aladm (poem, 1909); Le Prince frwole 
(poems, 1910); La Danse de Sophocle (poems, 
1912; L^Art dicoratif de L4on Bakst (with 
Ars5ne Alexandre, 1914) ; PrSlude d Papres-midi 
d*un faune (with others; 1916) ; Le Cap de 
Borme-Esp&ranoe ; Potomak (dedicated to Stra- 
vinsky, and afterward condemned by the au- 
thor); Parade (a ballet with music by Eric 
Satie, 1917) ; Les Morins de la tour Eiffel; 
Thomas Vimposteur (1923); Dessins (1923); 
Lettres d Jaegms Maritain (see also his Ri- 
ponse d Jean Copeau, 1926); Orphie (1927), 
and (Edipe~Roi;, Rom6 o et Juliette (1928)., 

CODLING MOTH. See Entomology, Eco- 
NOMIC- 

COD-LI'VER OIL. See Foop and NjqrsxfSiOTS . 

CODY, Ven. Henbt John (1868-,, ). A 

Canadian educator clergypaan (see Voju V). 
He was Archdeacon of York, Caziada (1909-19). 
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In 1914-15 lie was a member of the Ontario 
Commission on Unemployment. He was Min- 
ister of Education in the same province in 1918- 
19, and in 1921 chairman of the Commission 
on University Finances in Ontario. Elected 
Archbishop of Melbourne, Australia, in the same 
year, he declined the office. At Geneva, in Sep- 
tember, 1926, he preached the English sermon 
for the Seventh Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions. 

COE COLLEG-E. An institution at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, founded in 1881. The student en- 
rollment in Liberal Arts increased from 742 in 
1918 to 831 in the year 1928-29, with 307 in the 
college in the summer of 1928. The faculty 
was increased in the same period from 47 to 75 
members, and the Jibiary from 15,920 to 30,655 
volumes. Luring 1928 a gymnasium costing 
$250,000 was being erected. Harry Morehouse 
Gage, D.D., LL.L., succeeded John Abner Mar- 
quis, D.L., LL.L., as president in 1921. 

COrPIN, Henry Sloane (1877- ). An 

American clergyman and author, horn in New 
York, educated at Yale University, at New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, the University of Marburg, and 
the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
He was ordained to the Presbyterian ministry in 
1900, and after five years as pastor of the Bed- 
ford Park Church, New York, was appointed to 
the Madison Avenue Church in the same city 
in 1905. In the previous year, he had been 
named associate professor of practical theology 
in the Union Theological Seminary. He re- 
signed the pastorship in 1926, becoming presi- 
dent of the Seminary. He was several times 
preacher to universities, including Yale and Har- 
^ard. Aside from editing and collaborating, be 
wrote a number of books, among them : The Greed 
of Jems (1907); Social Aspects of the Cross 
(1911) ; The Christian and the Church (1912); 
Lhiiversity Sermons (1914) ; The Ten Command- 
ments (1915); Christian Convictions (1915); 
In a Dai; of Social Rebuilding (the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures, at Y'ale University, 1918) ; A 
More Christian Industrial Order (1920) ; What 
is there in Religion? (1022) ; Portraits of Jesus 
Christ (1926),’ and What to Preach (1926). 

COEEMAN, Le Witt ^ (1854- ). An 

American naval officer, born in Shenandoah Co., 
Va. He graduated from the United States 
Naval Academy in 1876. During the Spanish- 
American War, he served on the Terror. He was 
appointed lieutenant commander in 1899; com- 
mander in 1905; captain in 1909, and rear-ad- 
miral in 1914. He served in many capacities, 
both ashore and afloat, and in 1916 was com- 
mander of the 3d Division of the Atlantic Fleet. 
Later in, the same year, he commanded the 6th 
Division of the Atlantic Fleet, and. in June, 
1910, he was promoted to the rank of vice ad- 
miral. He commanded the second battleship 
force in 1918 and in the same year was given 
the command of the 6th Naval District and 
Naval Operating Base at Hampton Roads. On 
Nov.*2R, 1918, he was retirod hy ofwjration of 
law. He was a member of the Board of Awards, 
Medals and Honors until Oct. 30, 1919. . i 

COGHLAN, kSg'lon, Sir Timothy Augustine 
(1856-1926). An Australian statistician (see 
VoL. V). He was created knight in 1914 and 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Michael 
and -St. George in *1918*. He' was again Agent 
General for New South Wales in : 191 6-1 7' and 
1920-25. In 1918 he ' published ■ j J/isf-ory of 
Labour J and Industry in (A vols.). * 


COHAN, George M(ichael) (1878- ). 

An American playwright and producer (see Vol. 
V). His recent successful plays and pro- 
ductions include: Eit-the-Trail Holliday; Abie's 
Irish Rose, written by Anne Nichols, The Song 
and Lance Man, The Rise of Rosie O'Reilly, a 
satire on Cinderella, and The Merry Malones 
(a musical play, 1927). 

COHEN, Bela. See Kun, Bela. 

COHEN, Julius Henry (1873- ). An 

American lawyer. He was horn in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and was graduated from the Law Depart- 
ment of New York University in 1896. In the 
following year he was admitted to the bar and 
began practice in New York City. He served as 
city attorney of the Transit Reform Committee 
of One Hundred (1900 to 1905) and as special 
counsel to the Public Service Commission and 
to the Port of New York Authority. He was a 
member of several legal societies and was the 
author of Law anjd Order in Industry (1916); 
The Law — Business or Profession (1916); and 
'‘American Labor Policy (1918). He was a fre- 
quen t co ntributor to legal periodicals. 

COHEN, Morris Raphael (1880- ). An 

American professor of philosophy born in Minsk, 
Russia. Taken to America when still a child, 
he was educated at the College of the City of 
New York, and pursued graduate studies in 
philosophy under Royce and Janies at Harvard, 
receiving the doctorate in 1906. He taught 
mathematics and philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York and at intervals at Colum- 
bia University, Johns Hopkins, and the New 
School for Social Research (New York), after 
1923, Professor Cohen also contributed polemi- 
cal writings on political and social questions to 
the Hew Republic and other journals. 

COHEN, OCTAVUB Roy (1891- ). An 

American author, born in South Carolina where 
he received his secondary aud college education. 
At first an engineer, he soon drifted into jour- 
nalism, which he relinquished for authorship in 
1915. He immediately became popular as a re- 
sult of his stories printed in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post which concerned themselves with the 
adventures of the Southern Negro. If his people 
seemed to possess the usual mythical Negro 
qualities of drollery and miscomprehensions, his 
tales at any rate were spirited. Among others 
he wrote: Polished Ebony (1919); Cray Dusk 
(1920); Come Seven (1920); Highly Colored 
(1921) ; Midnight (1922) ; Dark Days and Black 
Knights (1923); Bigger and Blacker (1925); 
besides some plays and mystery romances. 

COKE. Subsequent to 1914, many important 
developments were recorded in the manufacture 
of coke which normally requires about 16 per 
cent of the ‘bituminous coal produced in the 
United States. 'WTien the demand for coke is 
active, the requirements are between 76 and 85 
million tons of raw coal a year for smelting the 
ores of iron and other metals, as well as for 
use in foundries, and as a smokeless domestic 
fuel. The production of beehive coke involves 
the loss of many valuable by-ptoducts, as benzol, 
tbluol, and kmxnonxa, which bould be obtained 
by the distillation of coal in the byproduct oven, 
and lor which there was an increased demand 
at the beginning of the World War, for use in 
thb manufacture of explosives. In 1919, 56 per 
cent' of all the coke manufactured in -the United 
States was nutde in by-product ovens, arid by 
1928 the pereehtage had increased to 91.8 per 
cent*' 
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The economic advantage of the use of the by- 
product oven is shown by the fact that a ton of 
coal of 2000 pounds so treated would yield ap- 
proximately 19 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
7.1 gallons of tar, 2.4 gallons of crude light oil, 
10,500 cubic feet of gas, and 1425 pounds of 
coke. The ammonia thus obtained can be used 
in refrigeration, for the manufacture of high- 
explosive ammonia nitrate (see Explosives), 
and for making the fertilizer ammonium sul- 
phate. Prom the tar are derived many organic 
compounds, such as the aniline dyes, and the ul- 
timate residue, coal-tar pitch, is employed in 
road making, in making roofing, and as a binder 
for the fuel briquettes. In refining the tar, some 
crude light oil is obtained but much more is se- 
cured by washing the coke-oven gas. The crude 
light oil is valuable inasmuch as it yields ben- 
zol, the base of picric acid, and toluol, the base 
of the explosive trinitrotoluol, or TNT, which 
was employed so extensively in the World War. 
The distillation of coal is alsoMmportant for its 
yield of illuminating gas for domestic or indus- 
trial purposes. 

Blast furnaces consume a lar^e proportion of 
the coke produced in the United States. In 
1928 the consumption of coke amounted to 51,- 

790.000 tons and, of this amount, 39,700,000 tons 
or 76.7 per cent, were consumed in blast fur- 
naces. The remainder was used in foundries, 
in smelting the non-ferrous metals, in the manu- 
facture of water-gas, in miscellaneous other in- 
dustrial uses, and for household heating. The 
quantity of coke used for house heating has in- 
creased since the war period, as shown by the 
higher x^ercentage of coke used in other ways 
than for furnace use. The production of coke in 
1926 set a new record at 60,865,537 tons, due to 
the fact that it was in demand to meet the 
deficit in anthracite coal production caused by 
the miners* strike in that year. The decrease 
of 10,4 per cent shown by the 1927 figures was 
attributed in part to an abundant supply of 
anthracite in that year and particularly to the 
diminished activity of the blast furnaces caused 
by a 7.3 per cent decline as compared with 1926, 
in pig-iron output. The total production in 
1928, 52,582.000 tons, was an increase of 2.9 per 
cent over 1 927, with a new record for by-product 
coke, 48,206,577 tons, or 9.8 per cent increase 
over 1927. 

The output of beehive coke declined from 72,5 
per cent of the total ooke production in the 
United States in 1913 to 8.3 per cent in 1928, 
■while that of by-product coke increased from 
27.5 per cent to 91.7 per cent. The decreased 
production in the beehive branch of the industry 
was due to the fact that it was assuming the 
position of an auxilliary which supplied only the 
surplus requirements of the metallurgical indus- 
try which could not be met by the by-product 
industry. Figures show that the output of bee- 
hive coKe fell from 10,286,000 tons in 1924 to 

4.376.000 tons in 1928, while the output of by- 
product ovens — ^33,984,000 tons in 1924 — in- 
creased to 48,205,577 tons in 1928. The number 
of by-product plants devoted to the production 
of coke in 1913 was 36; in 1928 the number had 
increased to 83. Of this total, 46 were affiliated 
with iron furnaces and 37 were non -furnace 
plants, the former group producing 77.7 of the 
total output. Due to developments in the coke 
industry the allocation of certain plants was 
changed from “furnace** to “other** and vice versa, 
a change which is reflected in certain statistics 


as compared with those previously published by 
the Dei)artment of Commerce. 

The exports of coke from the United States in 
1928 totaled 980,059 tons, valued at $7,394,531, 
and corresponding figures for imports of coke 
were 131,876 tons and $1,132,855. 

PRODUCTION OP OOKE IN THE UNITED STATES 
STATISTICAL AND SCONOACIO SURVEY U. S. BUREAU OF 
MINES 

Per cent By- Per cent 
Year Beehive of total product of total Total 

1913 33,584,830 73.5 12,714,700 27.5 46,299 530 

1914 23,335,971 67 5 11,219.943 82 5 84,555,914 

1915 27,508,255 66.2 14,072,895 33.8 41,581,150 

1916 35,464,224 65.0 19,072.895 35.0 54,533,585 

1917 33 167.548 59.6 22,439,280 40 4 55,606,828 

1918 30,480,792 54.0 25,997,580 46 0 66,478,372 

1919 19,042,936 43 I 25.137,621 56.9 44,180,557 

1920 20,511,092 40 0 30,833,951 60.0 51,345,043 

1921 5,538,042 21.9 10,749,580 78.1 25,287,622 

1922 8,573,000 23.1 28,551,000 76 9 37,124,000 

1923 19,379.870 34 0 37,597,664 66.0 66,977,534 

1924 10,286,037 23.2 33,983,568 76.8 44,269.605 

1925 11,354,784 22.1 39,912.159 77 9 61,266.943 

1926 12,488.951 22.0 44.376.586 7« 0 56,865,537 

1927 7,004,000 13 8 43,921,000 86 2 50,925.000 

1928 4,376,000 8 3 48,206,000 91.7 52.582,000 

The production of by-product coke in 1928, as 
stated, amounted to 48,20(1,000 tons, a consider- 
able increase as against 39,912,159 tons in 1025. 
The relative proportions of beehive and by- 
product coke used have undergone a consider- 
able change since 1913 when the beehive ovens 
contributed 72.5 per cent of the total, and the 
by-product ovens 27.5 per cent, as against an 
average of 8.3 per cent and 01.7 per cent, re- 
spectively, in 1028. Pennsylvania, which led in 
the production of beehive coke, together with 
Ohio produced 72.7 per cent of the total output 
of this product in 1028, Pennsylvania, likewise, 
was the leading producer of by-product coke, 
the output of which exceeded that of beehive 
coke. The output of the by-product ovens in 
1928 was 13,623,000 tons. Ohio ranked second, 
Indiana third, Alabama fourth, and New York 
fifth. 

A partial explanation for the marked de- 
crease in the output of coke from 1926 was found 
in the fact that in that year there was a greater 
demand for coke to meet the deficit in anthracite, 
due to the miners* strike, while the supply of 
anthracite was abundant in 1027. The dimin- 
ished activity of blast furnaces in the latter 
year, however, was the principal cause for a 
decrease, because pig-iron production then de- 
clined 7.3 per cent below the 1026 level. In 
1928 it increased 4.4 over 1927. When due al- 
lowance was made for exports and imports, 
the estimated consumptiou of coke in 1927 was 
51,796,276 tons, of which about 39,700,000 tons 
were consumed in blast furnaces, and the re- 
mainder in foundries, in smelting the non-ferrous 
metals, in the manufacture of water-gas, in mis- 
cellaneous other industrial uses, and for house- 
hold heating. The latter item has been on the 
increase since the War, as indicated by the lower 
percentages shown for furnace use. Blast fur- 
naces continued, however, to consume the lal'gest 
proportion of coke, the percentage in 1028 being 
76.6 per cent of the total consumption. 

The potential coking capacity of by-product 
plants at the end of 1928 on the basis of 100 
per cent operation under favorable conditions 
amounted to about 58,000,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of more than 6,000,000 tons over 1927, 
due to the addition of 511 new ovens. There 
were, in addition, approximately 100 new ovens 
Under construction at the .end of 1028' which 
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would bring the capacity up to 58,600,000 tons 
at 100 per cent operation. At this rate the 
plants in existence have a coal-carbonizing ca- 
pacity of 82,800,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
which will be increased later to 84,600,000 tons 
through the addition of new ovens. There were 
83 by-product plants producing coke in 1928, 
of which 46 were aifiliated with iron furnaces, 
and 37 with non-furnace plants. The furnace 
plants produced 79.1 per cent of the total, and 
the non-furnace plants 20.9 per cent. See Chem- 
istry, Applied. 

COEEK, William Chambeks (1872- ). 

An American botanist, horn at Hartsville, S. C. 
He graduated from South Carolina College in 
1894 and took postgraduate courses at Johns 
Hopkins University and in Germany, He taught 
for several years in the summer schools of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, at Cold 
Spring* Harbor, L. I., and in 1902 became asso- 
ciate professor of botany at the University of 
North Carolina. He was made professor in 1907 
and Kenan professor of botany in 1920. Pro- 
fessor Coker was a member of many scientific 
societies and the author of The Plant Life of 
Hartsville, 8. C. (1912); The Trees of Horth 
Carolina (with H. R. Totten, 1916); The 8a- 
prolegniacea of the United States (1921); The 
Clavarias of the United States and Canada 
(1923). Besides these, he contributed numerous 
articles on morphology and botany to scientific 
periodicals. 

COLBY, Bainbridge (1869- ). An Amer- 

ican lawyer and statesman, born at St. Louis, 
Mo., and educated at Williams College and at 
the Columbia and New York University law 
schools. In 1892 he began the practice of law in 
New York. From 1901, when he was elected 
a member of the New York Assembly, he took 
an active interest in State and National politics, 
being one of the founders of the Progressive 
National Party. He served on numerous boards 
and commissions of the Government and in 1917 
was a member of the American Mission to the 
Inter-Allied Conference in Paris. In 1920-21 
he was Secretary of State in President Wilson’s 
cabinet. 

COLBY, Everett (1874- ), An Ameri- 

can lawyer (see Vol, V), He was a member of 
the Republican National Committee from 1916 to 
1920. In 1917 be served in the United States 
Food Administration, was major in the Officers’ 
Beserve Corps in 1918, and chairman of the 
executive committee of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association founded in January, 
1923. 

COLBY COLLEGE. A liberal arts college at 
Waterville, Me., with coordinate divisions for 
men and women; founded in 1813. The student 
enrollment increased from 440 in 1916 to 631 
in the autumn of 1928, when it was divided 
as follows: men, 383; women; 248; and the fac- 
ulty numbered 33 men and 3 women in 1928. 
The endowment was $1,350,000 and the income 
$259,350. The number of hound volumes in the 
library increased from 50,000 in 1914 to 76,000 
in 1928. Recent developments included the erec- 
tion of t,n Alumnae Health Building, providing 
physical education facilities for women; plans 
for a new" gymnasium fot men, for inrhidi jground 
Wa? to be broken in the spring of 1929; ^nd a 
new department of business administration. 
Arthur J. Roberts, 1LL.I).,' president since 1908, 
died on Oct., 11, 1927, and in the autumn! of 
1828 the adminii^rative authority of. the college 

X3 


was vested in an executive committee of which 
Professor Ernest C. JMarriner was chairman. 

COLE, L(eon) J(acob) (1877- ). An 

American zoologist born at Allegany, N. Y. He 
was educated at the University of Michigan 
(A.B., 1901) and at Harvard (Ph.B., 1906). 
He was assistant in zoOlogy at Michigan (1898- 
1902); Austin teaching fellow, Harvard (1903- 

06 ) ; chief of the division of animal breeding at 
the Rhode Island Experiment Station (1906- 

07) ; and instructor in zodlogy, Yale (1907-10). 

In 1910 Professor Cole went to the College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, where he 
was successively associate professor of experi- 
mental breeding (1910-14), professor (1914-18), 
and professor of genetics (1918- )- In 1923- 

24 he was on leave as chief of the animal hus- 
bandry division of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, U. S. Department of Agriculture. In 1020- 
27 he was chairman of the division of biology 
and agriculture of the National Research Council. 

COLE, Timothy (1852- ). The foremost 

American wood engraver (see Vol. V). His 
latest undertaking was a series of carvings of old 
masters in American public and private galleries. 
He published with his own illustrations, Wood 
Engraving: Three Essays (Grolier Club, New 
York, 1916), and The Magic Line, a Study of 
the Technique of Wood Engraving (New York, 
1917). 

COLEMAN, Arthur Philemon ( 1852- ) . 

Emeritus professor of geology in Toronto Uni- 
versity (see Vol. V). He was president of the 
Geological Society of America in 1915 and of 
the Royal Society of Canada in 1921. He pub- 
lished, with W. A. Parks, An Elementary Geolo- 
gy (1922). Besides his reports on the economic 
geology of Ontario (in Bureau of Mines Reports 
and Geological Survey of Canada), he is the 
author of Canadian Rockies; Hew and Old 
Trails, and Ice Ages, Recent and Ancient ( 1926 ) . 

COLES, J ( onathan ) Ackerman ( 1843-1925 ) . 
An American physician, art collector, and phil- 
anthropist, born at Newark, N. J. He received 
degrees from Columbia University in arts 
(1864) and in medicine (1868). After continu- 
ing his studies (1877-78) in European uni- 
versities and hospitals, he began to collect art 
objects and bestow them on institutions and 
cities. Among the recipients were the City of 
Newark, the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York), and the universities of Columbia, Yale, 
Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge. He was a 
co-founder of the Valley Forge Library. His 
purely philanthropic work comprised the build- 
ing of homes at Mountainside, ITnion Co., N. J., 
for orphaned, crippled, and friendless children, 
and educational buildings in the Far East. He 
held memberships in many medical, historical, 
charitable, and religious organizations. 

COLETTE, kSMet', (1873- ). Pseudonym 

of a French novelist who first married Henry 
Gauthier-Villars, a writer using the pseudonym 
of Willy, and with him wrote Olaudine, four, vol- 
umes of her adventures (1000-03), under 1/he 
name of Colette Willy. She then married Henri 
dc Jouvenel ( 1912) . > She received recognition by 
by being made a cbevalier of the Legion , of 
Honor. Her works include: VIngSnue liherttne; 
Dialogues de hites; L^Ewoers du Mus^ Hall; La 
retraite sentimentale i(1907); En, Oamarades; 
La Yagahende, dramatized in .1923 (1910); 
L*Entrave (1913),; La pqim ch&s les hStes 
( 1916 ) ; Les heures longues . ( 1017 ) ; Dans ‘ la 
/(6uZ0> . essays (1918); Mit^ou .(191'9); Chiri, 
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dramatized in 1922 (1920) ; La, Chambre 

eclairee; La Matson de Claudine; Le BI4 en 
herhe; La femme cacMe^ siort stories (1924), 
and La fin de CMH ( 1026 ) . 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution for men at Hamilton, K Y., founded 
in 1819. With the exception of the two war 
years, 1917-19, the University showed a steady 
growth for the period between 1914 and 1928, 
the student body increasing from 618, to 993 in 
the autumn of 1928; the faculty, from 47 to 
84; the library, from 80,000 to 114,000 volumes; 
and the endowment from $2,000,000 to $4,160,000. 
A chapel and a dormitory housing 200 men were 
built in 1922; a new recitation hall, costing 
$400,000, was completed in 1926; and Eaton 
Hall, formerly used by the Colgate Theological 
Seminary, was acquired as a dormitory to be 
used for freshmen, in 1928; a department of 
personnel and a vocational-guidance and place- 
ment bureau were established in 1927. Presi- 
dent, George Barton Cutten, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 

COLLEGES, See Uitiveesities and Col- 
leges. 

COLLENS, Charles (1873- ). An 

American architect, born in New York City and 
educated at Yale University and at the ficole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. He collaborated on 
the plans for the buildings of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York and of the An- 
dover Theological Seminary in Cambridge, Mass.; 
also on those of the libraries of Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Vassar College and of the Memorial 
Chapel of Williams College, as well as on the 
plans for the Christian Science Church in Con- 
cord, N, H., and for the Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, New York City. 

COLLIER, William Miller (1867- ). 

An American diplomat (see VOL. V). He was 
lecturer on international law at the New York 
Law School until 1918. In 1915 he held the 
same position at Wells College, and from 1918 
to 1918, he lectured on diplomacy at George 
Washington University, of which he was presi- 
dent from 1917 to 1921. In 1914 he was ap- 
pointed head of the American delegation to the 
International Conference at Christiania, to out- 
line a government for the Islands of Spitz- 
hergen. He was a member of the committee on 
policies and platform, authorized by the Repub- 
lican National Committee in 1920. In 1921 he 
was appointed Ambassador to Chile, a post which 
he resigned in 1929, after playing a leading part 
in the settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute^ be- 
tween Chile and Peru. He was the recipient 
of several foreign decorations, during and 
after the World War. He is author of: The 
Law and the Iligher Law (1918) ; Oeorge 
Wash^gion^s Will and George Washington Uni- 
versity (1918); College Influences Before the 
War and After the War (1920) ; The Influence 
of Lawyers in the Past and in the Future (in 
Spanish, 1921), and (with Guillermo. Feliu 
Cruz) La Primera Mision de los Estados UMoa 
en Chile (1926). 

COLLINS, Sib William Job (1869- ). 

A British physician and surgeon, born in Lon- 
don, who received his medical training at the 
University College Medical School there and 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. A consulting ophthal- 
mic surgeon to several London hospitals, he 
has been vice lieutenant of the County of Lon- 
don; vice chancellor, senator, and demonstrator 
of anatomy at London University; a plenipoten- 
tiary for Great Britain to the three opium con- 


ferences at The Hague (1911-12, 1913, 1014); 
a member of Parliament U906-10 and 1917-18), 
and^ chairman of various government boards. 
Besides medical works, he wrote The Etiology 
of the European Conflagration (1915) ; The 
Ethics and Law of Drug and Alcohol Addiction 
(1916); The Life and Doctrine of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick (1024). He was knighted in 1902. 

COLLINS, Charles Walla.ce (1879- ). 

An American lawyer, born at Gallon, Ala., and 
educated at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
the University of Chicago, and Harvard. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1901 and for five years 
practiced in Birmingham, Ala. From 1915 to 
1918, he was in charge of the economic section 
of the legislative reference service of the Library 
of Congress, and the director of this section from 
1918 to 1920. He assisted in drafting a bill for 
a national budget and in 1920-21 was law li- 
brarian of Congress, servina also as counsel of 
the Bureau of the Budget. He was deputy comp- 
troller of the currency, 1923-27, and drahed the 
McFadden-Pepper National Bank Bill in 1924. 
He wrote The National Budget System in Ameri- 
can Finance (1915) ; The British Budget System 
(1920); The Branch Banking Question (1926), 
and contributed articles on constitutional law 
and public finance to many law periodicals. 

COLLINS, Joseph (1866- ). An Amer- 

ican physician, neurologist, and author, who 
was born in Brookfield, Conn. He received the 
degree of M. D. from New York University 
in 1888 and after some years of private prac- 
tice took up the specialty of neurology, be- 
coming professor of that subject in the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School. He was later a 
co-founder and visiting physician to the New 
York Neurological Institute. He has long been 
known as an author. His major writings, medi- 
cal and secular, are Letters to a Neurologist 
(1908; second series 1910) ; The Way with the 
Nerves (1911) ; Sleep and the Sleepless (1912) ; 
Neurological Clinics (1918); My Italian Year 
(1919) ; The Doctor Looks at Literature (1923) ; 
The Doctor Looks at Biography (1925); The 
Doctor Looks at Love and Life (1926) ; Taking 
the Literary Pulse, and The Doctor Looks at 
Marriage and Medicine (1928). 

COLLINS, ,;Ross Alexander (1880- ). 

An American lawyer and public official, born at 
Collinsville, Mass. He was graduated from Ken- 
tucky University in 1899, and from the Law De- 
partment of the University of Mississippi in 
1901. In the same year, he began practice in 
Meridian, Miss. He was elected attorney gen- 
eral of the State in 1012 and was rel^lected in 
1915. In 1919 he was a candidate for governor 
in the Democratic primary. He was a member 
of Congress 1921-29 for the Fifth Mississippi 
District. 

COLLITZ, Hermann (1855- ). An 

American philologist (see Vol. V), professor of 
Germanic philology at Johns Hopkins, 1907- 
27. He was editor of Hesperus: Schriften mr 
germanischen Philologie after 1912 and author 
of Sammlung der grieohischen Dialektenschriften 
(1884-1915). 

COLLOID CHEMISTRY. See Chemistry. 

COLLOIDS. See Chemistry; Botany; Soil. 

COLOM'BIA. A South American republic 
situated in the northwestern part of the conti- 
nent. Because of boundary disputes, its fron- 
tiers were not definitely delimited in 1929. Its 
area is variously estimated at from 435,000 to 
440,846 square miles. Thfe population at the 
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census of Mar. 5, 1918, was 5,855,077, of whom 
158,428 were Indians. The population in 1912 
was 5,072,604. The capital, Bogota, had 143,- 
994. Other lar^e cities with their populations 
were: Barranquilla, 64,543; Cartagena, 51,382; 
Medellin, 79,146; Cali, 45,525; Manizales, 43,- 
203. In 1928 a law authorized the taking of a 
general census of the Eepublic. Preliminary 
figures gave to Bogota more than 220,000 in- 
habitants and indicated a population in excess 
of 100,000 each for Medellin, Barranquilla and 
Cali, and slightly below this number for Mani- 
zales and Cartagena. Cucuta, Pereira, and Bu- 
caramanza, were estimated in excess of 40,000, 
and nearly 20,000 for Popayan. 

Industry and Trade. Coffee is the principal 
crop and chief article of export, for Colombia 
ranked second only to Brazil as a coffee-produc- 
ing country. The export totaled 334,412,920 
pounds in 1927, value, $79,808,000, that sold in 
the United States bringing $65,585,000. The ex- 
port in 1913 was 134,136,000 pounds. Bananas 
are the second important agricultural product, 
with exports in 1927 of 196,624,000 kilos, valued 
at $5,587,000. In 1913, 157,385 tons were ex- 
ported. Other important crops are rice, sugar, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and wheat, while vegetable 
ivory, rubber, gums, medicinal plants, and dye- 
woods were important forest products. Gold 
mining, one of the oldest industries in Colom- 
bia, has been carried on since Spanish colonial 
days, and exports, which represented practically 
the entire production, were about $5,000,000. 
The platinum mines, which furnished the great- 
est part of the world’s supply, have an annual 
production worth some $5,000,000. The emerald 
mines, controlled by the Government, are the 
largest producers in the world. The petroleum 
industry is still in its infancy but promises to 
be of increasing importance. Petroleum was 
first exported in 1926, and by the end of that 
year exports amounted to 5,000,000 barrels; in 
1927 the exports were 13,679,000 barrels. The 
impetus given manufacturing during the War 
placed many small-scale i^ndustries in the towns 
on a stable footing and progress was made in the 
production of cotton textiles, shoes, cigarettes, 
beer, flour, soap, and matches. The making of 
Panama hats, a native industry requiring no ma- 
chinery, prospered. The foreign trade of Colom- 
bia has grown steadily. The balance of trade 
has been favorable for many years, with the re- 
sult that the Colombia peso, which is worth 
$0,973, was in 1918 above par in New York, and 
in. 1928 was a little above par. Exports in 1927 
were valued at $121,340,000, compared with $33,- 
457,370 in 1913; and imports for 1927 were 
$118,894,000, ^compared with $27,822,385 in 
1913. The United States took, an the average, 
about 70 per cent of all exports and supplied 
some 47 per cent- of all imports, so that -it 
ranked first in Colombian foreign trade, with 
Great Britain second. Exports to the United 
States in 1927 amounted to $9],800;000, com- 
pared with $15,714,000 in 1913, while imports 
from the United Sthtes were -$51,481,102, com- 
pared with $7,647,000 in . 1913.'. The chief ex- 
erts are coffee, gold, bananas, platintwn, and 
ides; and the principal imports, textiles, food- 
stuffs, machinery, , and construction material. • 

Finance. The Colombian national debt as of 
Pec. 31, 1926, was 23,768,000 pesos. This figure 
comprised 14,242,000 pesos- of foreign debt, and 
8,526,000 of internal debt. The -budget for the 
year 1928* showed ;eatipiated r^nues^of - 51,944;- 


057 pesos, as against 12,043,145 pesos in 1912, 
and 45,158,061 pesos for expenditures, which 
amounted to 12,500,000 pesos in 1912. Total 
currency in circulation as of Dec. 31, 1927, was 
46,370,000 pesos. During July, 1923, the Co- 
lombian government used the first $5,000,000 
installment of the American payments on the 
$25,000,000 guaranteed under the 1921 treaty 
to establish a central bank of issue, modeled on 
the Federal Reserve Banks. This exerted a sta- 
bilizing effect on the finances and currency of the 
country. An American mission gave Colombia 
valuable assistance in its finances in 1923. 

Communications. In 1927 there were 1438 
miles of railway, compared with 620 in 1911. 
Construction work was done during 1923 on the 
Pacific railway, so that this line was complete 
to Zarzal, a distance of about 200 miles from 
the port of Buenaventura. In 1923 the Co- 
lombian Congress passed laws providing for the 
expenditure of the remaining $20,000,000 of 
American payments on the construction of 11 
railroads and other improvements. 

History. Recent outstanding events in Co- 
lombia’s history have centred in the settlement 
of the Panama question with the United States. 
After the failure of the treaty of 1909, a new 
pact was drawn up in 1914 which confined a 
plain apology, attributed to the Secretary of 
State at the time, William J. Bryan, for the 
American part in the Panama revolution; the 
agreement gave Colombian citizens the same 
rights as those of American citizens in the use 
of the Canal Zone and the Panama Canal, and 
it provided for the payment of a $25,000,000 
compensation in five equal annual installments. 
Colombia ratified the treaty, but the American 
Senate, incensed at its apologetic tone, withheld 
its consent until 1921, when, under the Repub- 
lican administration, the objectionable phrases 
were withdrawn. On Nov. 5, 1921, the Colom- 
bian Senate accepted the treaty as revised, and 
on -Mar. 2, 1922, the House of Representatives 
finally acceded, so that in the fall Colombia re- 
ceived its first pa;pient of $5,000,000. Hie re- 
mainder was paid in annual installments of $5,- 
000,000 each. This fund was devoted largely 
to the founding of a national bank and the pro- 
moting of various railway projects. From 
1914 to 1918, Jos4 Vincente Concha served! as 
President ; and his Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Marco Fidel Sufirez was elected to the office for 
1918-22. A decree issued by President Sufirez 
nationalizing oil resources caused considerable 
excitement in business circles but was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Presi- 
dent Sufirez resigned in 1921 because of opposi- 
tion encountered in the Congress, and a provis- 
ional president, Jorge Holguin, was appointed 
to fill out the term. For the years 1922-26, 
General Pedro Nel Ospina, Conservative, wa» 
elected. 

> In April, 1925, an attempted revolt gainst 
President Ospina by military leaders was frus- 
trated when he unexpectedly returned to the 
capital from a tour of the country. In Febru- 
ary, 1926, the Conservative Parjky candidate. 
Dr, "Miguel Abadia Mendez, was ’chosen Presi- 
dent without oppjOsition and wall inaugurated 
on August 7. His first cabinet resigned four 
months later, as a result of lack of confidence 
throughout the country in its competency, Co- 
lombia’s fordgn relations have been without 
special incident. The country remained neutral 
dtiruig the World War and joined the League of 
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votes; Smith, 133,131. W, H. Adams, Democrat, 
was reelected governor in 1928. 

Legislation. The Legislature meets bienni- 
ally. In 1916 a workman^s-compensation law 
was^ passed. In 1917 a special session of the 
Legislature voted $2,500,000 in war bonds. The 
Legislature in this year amended the liquor laws, 
passed a pure-food law. and amended the laws 
relating to elections. The Legislature of 1919 
ratified the Federal Prohibition Amendment and 
reSnacted the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
amendments. In 1921 the Legislature referred 
to the electors an amendment prohibiting aliens 
from holding land in the State. Laws relating 
to corporations were amended and an inheri- 
tance-tax measure enacted. A special session of 
the Legislature, held in April, 1922, provided 
for the creation of an improvement district 
against which bonds were authorized for the 
construction of the Moffat Tunnel, a railway 
tunnel through the mountains near James Peak, 
northwest of Denver, on the line of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad. A second act authorized 
the organization of a fiood-control district along 
the Arkansas River for the protection of Pueblo 
and other communities. The Legislature of 1923 
passed measures to compensate veterans of all 
wars, beginning with the Civil War, and to fa- 
cilitate the cooperative marketing of agricul- 
tural products. 

COLORADO, University of. A coeduca- 
tional State institution at Boulder, Colo., found- 
ed in 1876. The student enrollment increased 
from 1236 in 1914 to 2990 in 1928-29; the fac- 
ulty increased from 200 to 288 members in the 
same period; and the volumes in the library, 
from 100,000 to 183,176. There was also a sum-, 
mer-quarter registration in 1928 of 3437. The 
total income for general maintenance, from 
State fees, tuition, etc., was estimated at about 
$1,196,000 in 1928, while approximately $501,- 
000, including fees, was received for operation 
of hospitals, and $125,000 for new buildings. 
Twenty residence scholarships were established 
in 1022 and separate departments in journalism 
and anthropology were opened. The General 
Education Board gave $700,000 to be used for the 
construction of a medical plant at Denver, and a 
yearly stipend of $50,000 for its maintenance 
over a term of years; the Liberal Arts Build- 
ings, the Macky Auditorium, a University Hos- 
pital and Medical School, the State Psychopathic 
Hospital and Nurses’ Home, a chemistry build- 
ing, an engineering laboratory, and other im- 
provements, were added to the plant of the 
University during the period ,1914-1928, In 
1918 George Norliu, Ph.D., LL.D.,^ succeeded 
Livingston Parrand; LL.D., as president. 

COLORADO COLLEGE. A privately en- 
dowed, hon-denominational liberal arts college* 
for men and women, founded at Colorado 
Springs, Col., under, the auspices of the Con- 
gregational Church in 1874. The student en- 
rollment increased from 6C1 in 1914 to 679 
in the academic year 1927-28, exclusive of music 
and art students, the net grand total for the 
latter year being '974. The enrollment in the 
summer session of 1928 was 167. The faculty 
during the period under review was increased 
from 61 to 63 members. The endowment was 
increased from $1,042,000 to $2,422,044 during 
the same years, and’ the annual income from 
$85,166 to $483,404; the number of volumes in 
the library, from 76,000 to 110,0j00 volumes. In 
November, 1928, the College received from E. 


P. Shove, a member of the Board of Trustees 
since 1912, the gift of $225,000 for the erection, 
equipment, and (if possible) maintenance of a 
collegiate chapel as a memorial to his clergy- 
men ancestors of the past twelve generations, 
and the Trustees voted to undertake a campaign 
for $300,000 to augment the general endow- 
ment funds. A new system of honors courses 
was inaugurated during the period, permitting 
of greater specialization and wider scope for 
individual investigation among the members of 
the two upper classes who had distinguished 
themselves in the first two years. A change 
in entrance requirements in September, 1927, 
provided for a greater freedom of choice in sub- 
ject matter but a higher quality requirement, 
inasmuch as students must he in the upper two- 
thirds of their class in high school to qualify 
for , admission. Charles Christopher Mierow, 
PhJ)., LL.D., a member of the faculty from 
1916, became dean and acting president in the 
autumn of 1923, and was inaugurated as presi- 
dent on Dec. 6, 1926. 

COLOR-BLINDNESS. Tbaitsmission of. 
See Heredity 

COLORED* METHODISTS. See Metho- 
dists, Colored. 

COLUM, Padraic (1881- ). An Irish 

American poet and dramatist, horn at Longford, 
Ireland. One of the early leaders of the Irish 
literary renaissance, he soon gained prominence 
as editor of the Irish Review and a writer of 
charming lyrics. He came to the United States 
in 1914, where, in company with Ernest Boyd 
and others, he did much to familiarize Americans 
with the current trends in Irish literature. His 
later work has been largely concerned with the 
preparation of children’s books, done with that 
meticulous care and poetic sense so conspicuous 
in all his writings. Among his books were: Wild 
Earth (1907) ; Three P/ays (1916); The Adven- 
iures of Odysseus (1918); The Oolden Fleece 
(1921) ; The Anthology of Irish Poetry (1921 ) ; 
Castle Conquer (a novel, 1923); two volumes 
of Hawaiian stories (1924-25) ; The Road Rounds 
Ireland (1920); Creatures, verse, (1927); and 
The Fountain of Youth (1927). 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. A ndn-secta- 
rian institution of higher learning founded as 
King’s College in 1764. The principal build- 
ings are at Morningside Heights, New York 
City, and comprise Columbia College, a college 
of liberal arts for undergraduate men; schools 
of mines, engineering, . chemistry, architecture, 
journalism, business, and library service; the 
non-professional graduate faculties of political 
science, philosophy, and pure science; Barnard 
College, for undergraduate women; Teachers 
College, including the departments of education 
and practical arts; and the university library. 
The College af Physicians and Surgeons, the 
medical school, formerly on West Fifty-ninth 
Street, and the School of Dental and Oral Sur- 
gery, are located on West 168th Street, at the 
Medical Centre, dedicated . and opened in 1928. 
The College of Pharmacy is on West Sixty-eighth 
Street. Seth Low Junior College was opened in 
the Borough of Brooklyn in 1928. In the same 
year, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, was- incorporated in the University system. 
In addition to the regular sessions, there is . a 
thorough system of university extension and 
home study, and in the summer, besides the 
regular summer session at Morningside Heights, 
a summer . camp at Morris^' Conn. ^Extramural 
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work in many subjects is conducted in various 
centres near New York. 

The enrollment of the university grew steadily 
from 14,098 resident students in 1913 to 36,- 
398 on Mar. 2, 1929 including 14,007 in the 
summer session of 1928, but excluding dupli- 
cates: and the number of members of the fac- 
ulties was increased from 907 in the earlier year 
to 2714 in 1928. The library was increased 
during this period from 550,000 bound volumes 
and 75,000 German dissertations to 1,132,236 
volumes. In 1928 the total endowment amount- 
ed to $69,550,071.31 and the estimated total re- 
sources of the university, $124,415,474.10. The 
annual budget for the academic year 1928-29 
vras set at $13,829,105.94. An elaborate build- 
ing programme was laid out in 1919, since which 
year to the physical equipment of the university 
have been added Johnson Hall, a residence for 
women graduate students, Bussell Hall, the li- 
brary and administration building for Teachers 
College, Hewitt Hall, a residence for undergradu- 
ate women of Barnard College, completely 
equipped modern physics laboratories, the 
Chandler Laboratories for advanced instruction 
and research in chemistry, John Jay Hall, a 
residence and dining hall for undergraduate 
men containing also headquarters for student 
activities, new buildings for the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons and for the School of Den- 
tal and Oral Hygiene as units in the Medical 
Centre, established on West 168th Street in con- 
junction with the Presbyterian Hospital, and the 
Casa Italiana, a centre of Italian culture. The 
University acquired a tract of more than twenty- 
eight acres at the northern end of Manhattan 
Island for an athletic field known as Baker Field, 
in honor of its donor, George F. Baker. Various 
apartment houses in the vicinity of the uni- 
versity for the use of officers and teachers were 
purchased in this period. Early in 1929, a par- 
cel of real estate comprising almost three solid 
city blocks between Fifth and Sixth avenues and 
extending fronh Forty-eighth to Fifty-first 
streets, held at a nominal value when acquired 
by the university in 1814, was leased for a period 
of eighty-seven years at a rental reported to be 
approximately $3,000,000 annually. This trans- 
action was held to be one of the largest of 
its kind ever consummated in New York City 
and by its terms the university secured a con- 
siderable addition to its annual income. 

In 1918 women were admitted as students to 
the medical school for the first time and in 1927, 
to the Law School. In 1923 the College of Den- 
tal and Oral Surgery of New York was merged 
with the School of Dentistry, established in 3917, 
a^d the school thus formed, known as the School 
of Dental and Oral Surgery of Columbia Uni- 
versity, was moved to the Medical Centre on 
West 168th Street in 1928. Lincoln School was 
established in 1917 under the -direction of Teach- 
ers College, for the purpose of scientific experi-, 
mentation and constructive work in the reorgani- 
zation of elementary and secondary education. 
In 1919 selective tests were instituted which m^y 
be substituted for entrance examinations for 
Columbia College, and this system has since been 
modified and extended for use in other schools 
of the university. In 1,927-28 the entire cur- 
ricula of the undergraduate colleges for men and 
women were revised, so as to, present to the 
student of today a programme, truly educational 
in. character, based upon the, largest experience 
and th^ best wisdom and 'adapted to various 


modern needs. Home-study courses carrying 
no academic credit were instituted in 1919 under 
the department of university extension. The 
School of Library Service, with which are ab- 
sorbed and combined the former New York 
State Library School of Albany, New York, and 
the Library School maintained hy the New York 
Public Library, was opened in 1926, thereby 
carrying to final consummation a plan first 
entered upon by the university in 1883. In co- 
operation with the University of Porto Rico, 
Columbia, in 1026, established and undertook to 
maintain the School of Tropical Medicine at San 
Juan, Porto Rico. In 1928 Seth Low Junior 
College was established in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn as a development of the work of university 
extension and named in honor of a former Mayor 
of both Brooklyn and New Y’ork and a former 
president of the university as well ; St. Stephen’s 
College, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, be- 
came a member of the university’s educational 
system ; and an agreement was entered into with 
the Union Theological Seminary by the terms of 
which the faculty of the Seminary becomes in 
effect the faculty of theology in the university’s 
educational system. In the same year, the 
trustees voted an increased schedule of salaries 
making the minimum salary for full professor- 
ship $7500, the increases applying to all grades 
of academic appointment. 

The faculty of law completed in 1923 a plan 
for the organization of advanced instruction 
and research in the field of public and private 
law and the degree of doctor of law (Doctor 
Juris) to be conferred on practically the same 
terms as the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
other fields of knowledge, was established. In 
1928 there was created a new academic status, 
that of Emeritus Professor in Residence, by the 
terms of which a professor of distinction may 
continue a limited programme of instruction and 
research after reaching the retiring age. Presi- 
dent, Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. (Uantab.), 
D.Litt, (Oxon), Jur.I). (Paris). See Barnard 
College. 

COLXTIOIAN SQUIRES. See EZnights of 
Columbus. 

COLUhIBUS. The capital of Ohio. The 
area of the city was increased from 14,570.2 to 
15,824.5 acres by the annexation of Linden 
Heights Village in 1921. The population in- 
creased from 181,611 in 1910 to 237,031 in 1920, 
and to 299,000 in 1928, by the estimate of the 
Bureau of the C^sus. A municipal charter of 
the home-rule type went into effect in 1916. 
Since 1920 a city-planning commission has car- 
ried on an active programme, its znemhership 
consisting of the city engineer and director of 
public safety and various citizens, including a 
professor of municipal engineering, a real estate 
man, an architect, and a newspaper publisher. 

Plans for the establishment of an elaborate 
civic centre along the Scioto River have resulted 
in the erection of a number of public buildings, 
including the City Hall, American Insurance 
Union citadel, and a hi^h school costing $ 1 ,- 
000,000. Another reservoir, capable of contain- 
ing 5,833,000,000 gallons, has been built, and 
the purification and pumping works have been 
•enlarged. The cost of this was met by a $3,000,- 
000 bond issue voted in 1919. In 1921 three 
concrete arch bridges were opened to traffic to 
replace the, bridges lost in the great fiood of 
1913. . The Mound Street Bridge, 1050 feet long 
and supported by nine- ardies, was built by the 
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city at a cost of $6,000,000; tlie others at Broad 
Street and at Town Street were built by Frank- 
lin County at a cost of $600,000 apiece. An 
elaborate passenger air station was constructed 
at the Municipal Airport in 1929. 

The assessed valuation of property in Colum- 
bus in 1927 was $594,323,000; the net indebted- 
ness was $27,220,000. Nearly $6,000,000 has 
been expended on a school-building programme. 
The value of manufacturing increased from $70,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $178,289,061 in 1925. From 
1925 to 1927, there was extensive construction 
of apartment houses, office and theatre build- 
ings, factories and warehouses. 

COLVIN, koFvin, Sir Sidney (1845-1927). 
An English art and book critic (see VoL. V). 
Besides being a member of numerous learned 
and art societies, he was author of John Keats, 
His Life and Poetry (1917), and Memories and 
Kotos (1921). Consult The Colons and Their 
Friends, by E. V. Lucas (1928). 

COMBES, kdNb, (Justin Louis) £mile 
(1835-1921). A French statesman (see VOL. 
V), who was a member, without portfolio, of 
the Briand ministry of 1915-16. 

COMBINING- WEIGHTS. See Chemistry. 

COMETS. Sec Astronomy; Physics. 

COMEOBT, Will Levington (1878- ), 

An American novelist, horn at Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and educated in the public schools of Detroit. 
He served in the United States Cavalry during 
the Spanish-Ameriean War, and was war cor- 
respondent in the Philippines and China in 1899 
and in Japan and Russia in 1904. Besides 
numerous contributions to periodicals, he wrote 
the following: Bouiledge Rides Alone (1910); 
Fate Knocks at the Door (1912) ; Down Among 
Men (1913); Midstream (1914); Red Fleece 
(1915); Lot <§ Company (1915); Child and 
Country (1916); The Hive (1918); The Shield- 
ing Wing (1918) ; Son of Power (1920) ; This 
Man^s World (1921) ; The Public Square (1923) ; 
Somewhere South m Sonora (1925); and Sa- 
madhi (1927). 

COMMISSION AND COMMISSION-MAN- 
AGEB PLAN OP CITY GOVEBNMENT, 
See Municipal Government. 

COMMISSION POB BELIEF IN BEL- 
GIUM. See Belgium. 

COMMON PBAYBB^ Book of. See Eng- 
land, CIIUBCH OF. 

COMMONWEALTH PUND. See Univer- 
sities AND Colleges. 

COMMUNISM. As the type of socialist doc- 
trine which, on the basis of the Marxian Com- 
munist Manifesto, strives for the attainment 
of the socialist aim by means of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, communism is a recent 
development and quite different from the earlier 
interpretation. While the communists believe, 
like the socialists, in collective ownership of the 
means of production, they are unalterably op- 
po.sed to any temporizing and to any cooperation 
toward this end with the bourgeois parties. 
The communists believe that the revolutionary 
working classes must seize the power and set up 
a dictatorship of the proletariat in preparation 
for the socialist state. This does not mean, 
however, that the communists reject democracy 
as such, but they hold that, during the period 
of transition, until the socialist state is achieved, 
majority rule is unfeasible and ^ the struggle 
must be carried on by a class-conscious minority. 

Modem communism is distinctly a fruit of 
the Russian Bolshevik Revolution of November, 


1917. Previous to the War, two socialist groups, 
differing in aim and procedure, existed in Rus- 
sia. The first group, the Revolutionary Social- 
ists, regarded Russia as an agricultural country 
whose economic development must necessarily 
be different from that of western Europe. The 
second group, the Social Democratic Party, stood 
squarely on the basis of the Marxian doctrine 
of the class struggle and held that Russia must 
first go through the industrial and capitalistic 
stage in order to attain the socialist ideal. It 
was this group, or rather its majority element, 
the Bolsheviki, who through their majorities 
in the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils seized 
the power in Russia in November, 1917, organ- 
ized the communist state, and elaborated the 
communist doctrine. They set up a dictatorship 
of the proletariat — ^that is, of the communists 
— and suppressed all elements opposed to their 
rule. They had no illusions as to the advisa- 
bility of applying their principles of liberty 
and democracy to existing conditions. In their 
opinion, Russia was in a state of transition 
during which all opposition had to he wiped 
out ruthlessly and preparations had to be made 
to bring about the socialist state. The execu- 
tive power of the Russian communist state was 
in the hands of the Board of People’s Commis- 
saries, which derived its authority from the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets, the members 
of which were communists, with very few excep- 
tions. The Communist Party in Russia, which 
wielded absolute power, seldom exceeded a mem- 
bership of 700,000. It was the agency through 
which the Government kept in contact with the 
trade unions and all other organizations. 

Under the auspices of the Soviet government, 
the Third or Communist International was or- 
ganized in March, 1919, at Moscow. It was 
headed by Gregory Zinovieff, who was responsi- 
ble for a persistent propaganda being carried 
on in Great Britain,. Germany, and France. The 
so-called Zinovieff letters played a prominent 
part in the British election campaign of 1924 
and helped in the defeat of the Labor govern- 
ment. Zinovieff resigned in October, 1926, his 
decline being synonymous with the ousting of 
Trotsky and Kameneff from the political bureau 
of the Russian Communist Party. He was suc- 
ceeded by Bucharin, under whom the interna- 
tional activities of the party were permitted 
to languish as a result of the opportunist tactics 
of the Stalinists. Bucharin, too, resigned in 
Marc^h, 1920, and appeared to ally himself with 
tile Trotskists, who by this time included such 
other brilliant party leaders as Radek, Rakow- 
ski, Smilga, etc. The peak of the Third Inter- 
national was reached at the fifth congress of the 
body, when 500 delegates from 60 countries 
assembled in Moscow (1924). 

The radical dissenting elements of the Ameri- 
can Socialist Party established the American 
Communist Party in September, 1919. A day 
later, the Communist Labor Party was founded 
by John Reed. The differences between the tyro 
groups were slight and a section of the Com- 
munist Party united in 1920 with the Commu- 
nist Labor Party to form the United Communist 
Party. The American Government took strong 
action against the communists and the result 
was that the movement was driven underground. 
The Workers’ Party was formed in December, 
1921, but was compelled to exist secretly as a 
result of the attitude of the Federal and State 
governments. In the national election of 1924, 
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the Workers’ Party polled 36,380 votes. The 
Workers’ Party, in the election of 1928, nomi- 
nated William Z. Foster and Benjamin Gitlow 
and issued a manifesto in which it called for 
the establishment of a workers’ and farmers’ 
government and a communist society in which 
the ‘‘means of production will not he the property 
of the few.” Its candidates received 48,228 
votes. In certain trade unions, the communists 
played significant rOles, their struggle with the 
Rights succeeding in disrupting the ladies’ dress 
and fur industries in New York City, for ex- 
ample. Toward the close of the period under 
review, communists in trade unions gave up 
their tactics of boring from within and formed 
parallel unions; thus sapping the strength of the 
conservative trade-union organizations. In 
1029 the party’s internal organization was split 
asunder by the Stalin -Trotsky conflict. In 
France, Germany, and, to a lesser extent, in 
Great Britain, the communist groups were ac- 
tive. See Russia; Socialism. 

COMMUNITY CHESTS. See Charities. 

COMMUNITY DRAMA. See Education 
IN THE United States. 

COMMUNITY MUSIC. See Music. 

COMPANIONATE MARRIAGE. See Di- 
vorce. 

COMPANY. See Armies and Armt Organ- 
ization. 

COMPASS, Earth Induction. See Naviga- 
tion. 

COMPASS, Radio. See Navigation. 

COMPliiGNE, Opeensive Against. See 
World War. 

COMPLEX, Idea op. See Psychology, Ab- 
normal. 

COMSTOCK, Ada Louise (1876-^ ). An 

American educator and college president, born 
in Moorhead, Minn. She studied at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Smith College and 
took postgraduate courses at Columbia, Mt. 
Holyoke, and the University of Micliigan. She 
served on the faculty of the University of 
Minnesota as professor and dean of women un- 
til 1912, when she was appointed dean of Smith 
College. After eleven years there, she became 
president of Radcliffe College (1923). In 1928 
President Hoover appointed her as the only wom- 
an member of his National Law Enforcement 
Commission. 

COMSTOCK, F. Rat (1880- ). An 

American theatrical producer born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., who began as a producer for the theatre 
in 1900 and has been best known for his pro- 
ductions of Yery Goody Eddie; Oh, Boy!; Oh, 
Lady, Lady; Oh, My Dear; Chu Chin Chov>; 
and Mecca, He brought to the United , States 
Balieff’s Ohauve-Souris and presented Madame 
Eleanor Duse for her last American tour. 

COMSTOCK, Harriet Theresa (1800- ). 

An American author, horn at Nichols, N. Y. 
She was educated at an academy in Plainfield, 
N. J. In 1885 . she was married to Philip Corn- 
stock, of Brooklyn. Her books, mostly for chil- 
dren, had a very wide sale. They include: 
Molly, the Drummer Boy (1900) ; A Boy of a 
Thousand Years Ago (1902) ; Janet of the Dunes 
(novel; 1908); Joyce of the North Woods 
(1911) ; A Son of fhe Bills (1913) The Place 
Beyond the Winds (19,14); The , Vindication 
(1917) ; Mam^selJe ^o; A, Novel of the Law- 
rence Country (1918); Unbroken XAnes (1919); 
The, Shield of Si^ewoe, < ( 1921 ) ; At the Cross- 
roo^a (1922) and The Tenth, Wpn^^:(192^). 
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CONANT, James Bryant (1893- ). 

American chemist, bom at Boston, and 

educated at Roxbury Latin School and Harvard 
(A.B., 1914; Ph.D., 191G), After a year as 
instructor in chemistry at Harvard, he became 
a major in the research division of the Chemical 
Warfare Service during the World War. Re- 
turning to Harvard in 1919, he was successively 
assistant professor, assoedate professor, and 
professor of chemistry (1919-29). In 1929 he 
became Sheldon Emery Professor of organic 
chemistry. In the same year, he was elected to 
the National Academy of Sciences. He is the 
author of Organic Chemistry (1928). 

CONCRETE. See Cement; Roads and 
Pavements. 

CONE, Hutchinson Ingham (1871- ). 

An American naval officer (see YoL. Y). He 
commanded the United States Naval Aviation 
Forces from August, 1917, to October, 1918, and 
vras wounded when his ship 'was sunk in the 
Irish Sea by a German submarine in 1918. He 
received many foreign decorations and the 
Distinguished Service Medal of the United 
States Navy. lie was retired in 1922. He 
served as general manager of the U. S. Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation (resigned 
1925). 

CONPLAGRATIONS. See Fire Protec- 
tion. 

OONGER, Seymour Beach (1876- ). 

An American newspaper writer, born at Port 
Huron, Mich. He graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1900, served on the staff of 
several papers in Michigan and after 1 903 served 
the Associated Press as correspondent in St. Pe- 
tersburg during the revolution of 1905 and the 
Russo-Japanese War, director of the Berlin 
bureau from 1910 to 1917, and war cor- 
respondent with the German and Axistro-Hunga- 
rian forces until the United States entered the 
World War. He represented the Associated 
Press at the Peace Conference at Paris. In 
1918 he was foreign adviser to the War Trade 
Board in Washington, and acted as chief corre- 
spondent of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, in 
central and eastern Europe, 1920-25. During 
the Spanish-American War, he served as private 
in the 32d Michigan Infantry. 

CONGO, Belgian. A Belgian colony of cen- 
tral Africa, -with an estimated area in 1928 of 
918,000 square miles, and a native population 
estimated at 8,600,000 to 11,000,000. The white 
population on Jan. 1, 1927, numbered 18,169. 
Of the population of 1927, 11,898 were Belgians; 
844, English; 443, Americans; 1368, Portuguese; 
and 981, Italians. The leading cities were 
Boma, the capital, Matadi, Banana, Leopold-^ 
ville, Stanley Pool, and Elizabethville. 

Industiy and Trade. The rubber industry 
has steadily dropped in importance. In 1926 
only 1,128,818 kilos were exported, as compared 
with 3,401,970 kilos in 191 1. On the other hand, 
the palm-oil industry, exploited by British cap- 
ital, has made steady advances, so that by 192d 
the export of palm nuts was 70,424,630 kilos 
(5,573,630 in 1910), and of palm oil, 18,447,270 
kilos (1,963,637; in 1910). With the fall in 
rubber, attention was turned %o tihe cultivation 
of cotton, cocoa, rice, and copal, whose export 
in 1911 ambuHtai .to 1,944,455 kilos. In 1926 
this ^xport amounted to 20,866,410 kilos. The 
development of the copper , mines, tpo, increased 
enormously under the, British pepeiration into 
]^^nga. . (See Cofpeb.), 'Fnirnacefi were buUt 
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for the smelting of the ore for shipment to the 
United Kingdom. In 1911 the shipment was 
about 909,090 kilos; by 1926 it had reached 
78,983,310. Gold, diamonds, and ivory are other 
important products. Exports, both general and 
special, were valued at 142,590,000 francs in 
1912; in 1926 they were valued at 729,301.977 
francs. Copper, palm nuts, and oil were par- 
ticularly important. Belgium, of course, ab- 
sorbed most of the trade. Leading imports 
were cotton, provisions, machinery, spirits, ships, 
and arms. Imports in 1913 were worth 71,590,- 
781 francs; in 1926, 1,293,197,242 francs. The 
United States imports were put at 76,451,822 
francs, a tremendous increase over the 74,525 
francs of 1913. By Jan. 1, 1927, the total 
length of railways had increased to 1623 miles. 
The most important project begun in 1921 was 
a line from Chilongo in the Katanga to Angola, 
400 miles, to be linked eventually with the line 
to Lohito Bay on the Atlantic Ocean. This 
would give the Katanga mines direct connection 
with European markets. In 1911 a pipe line was 
laid from Matadi to I.ieopoldville for the purpose 
of transporting crude oil for the use of river 
steamers. In 1927 there were 2167 miles of 
telegraph line, about twice as much as in 1912 
(1145 miles), and 17 wireless stations (5 in 
1912). 

Finance. The 1928 budget provided for re- 
ceipts of 521,563,585 francs, against 40,418,100 
for 1913 ; 1928 expenditures were placed at 521,- 
241,955 francs, against 50,933,064 for 1913. The 
])ublic debt in 1928 was 1,893,050,983 francs. 
Expenditures usually exceed receipts, with the 
result that the deficit steadily mounts and loans 
liave to be made for its service. 

History. Natives were employed in the 
fighting in East Africa and aided in the subjec- 
tion of German East Africa. At the conclusion 
of the War, Belgium was given the districts of 
Ruanda and Urundi, formerly belonging to Ger- 
man East Africa, and the territory around Lake 
Kivu necessary to make it Belgian. All in all, 
19,000 square miles were added to the Congo’s 
territory. To facilitate the construction of the 
Cape to Cairo railway and more particularly a 
line from the Tanganyika Territory to Uganda, 
Belgium turned over to Great Britain portions 
of this new territory. 

COITGREGATION-ALISM. Congregational- 
ism traces its origin to the Separatist and Pu- 
ritan developments of the Reformation in Eng- 
land. Its policy represents adaptation to con- 
ditions rather than accord to a theory of church 
government. The local church is the unit and 
every church member has an equal voice in its 
conduct and is equally subject to its control. 
The membership increased from 750,193 in 1914 
to 928,558 on Jan. 1, 1928, and the number of 
Sunday-school pupils from 701,460 to 742,270; 
the number of churches, on the other hand, de- 
creased from 6006 to 5548 and the number of 
ministers from 6066 to 5609. In October, 1923, 
the National Council, the representative body of 
the denomination, approved the proposals of 
the Interchurch Conference on Organic Union, 
that as soon as at least six denominations 
agreed, they should merge under the name of 
the United Churches of Christ in America. The 
plan grew out of overtures made by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America in 1918 and was re- 
ferred in 1921 to State conferences and district 
associations for action. The National Council 
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in 1923 also expressed its willingness to confer 
with the Presbyterian Church with a view to 
merging. In 1929 the National Council meeting 
at Detroit voted for an organic union with the 
Christian Church. A five-year tercentenary cam- 
paign in celebration of the anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers was carried on in 
1915-'20, one item of which was the subscrib- 
ing of $5,000,000 as an endowment of a pension 
system for ministers, and in June, 1928, a group 
of 1200 Congregationalists from England made 
a pilgrimage to Boston and Plymouth Rock and 
visited Providence, New Bedford, and other New 
England cities, as well as New York and Brook- 
lyn, before their return to England. On Jan. 
1, 1928, the denomination was maintaining 17 
missions under 12 fiags, 98 stations in connec- 
tion with these missions and 1,665 outstations. 
Statistics of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion showed 236 churches with 11,254 members, 
and 32 schools with 7,472 pupils. The denomi- 
nation had affiliations with 10 theological semi- 
naries and 41 colleges, although some of the 
latter were undenominational. 

CONGREGATIONAL METHODISTS. This 
branch of the Methodist Church was organized 
in Georgia in 1872 as a protest against certain 
features of the episcopacy and the itinerancy, 
and for the purpose of securing a more demo- 
cratic form of church government. In 1881 a 
small group of Southern churches divided from 
the main body to form the Now Congregational 
Methodist Church ; by 1928 they had 25 churches, 
with 1229 members. The churches of the 
Congregational Methodists in 1916 numbered 
197, with a membership of 12,503, and 250 min- 
isters. The denomination in 1928 had 145 
churches, with 9691 members, and 125 minis- 
ters. The total enrollment of the 80 Sunday 
schools was 4807. 

CONKLING, Grace Walcott Hazard (?- 
). American author, born in New York 
City and educated at Smith College and in Eu- 
rope. In 1914 she went to Smith to teach 
English, becoming associate professor. Her col- 
lected volumes of verse included Afternoons of 
April (1915); Wilderness Bongs (1920); Bhip^s 
Log and Other Poems (1924) ; and Flying F%sh 
— (n Book of Bongs and Bonnets (1926). In the 
period she attracted wide attention as the 
teacher of her little daughter, Hilda Conkling, 
whose Poems hy a Little Qvrl (1920) displayed 
great ability. 

CONNAUGHT, k6n'n?,t, Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, Duke op (1850- ). Eng- 

lish statesman (see VoL. V). In 1916 he retired 
from his position as Governor General of Can- 
ada, and in 1920 went to India to represent the 
King of England in the inauguration of the legis- 
lative councils of Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. 
His only son, Prince Arthur of Connaught, who 
was educated for the British Army and served at 
the front during the World War, was Governor 
General of the Union of South Africa, 1920-23. 

CONNECTICUT. The forty-sixth State of 
the United States in size (4966 square miles) 
and the twenty-ninth in population; capital, 
Hartford. The population of the State increased 
from 1,114,756 in 1910 to 1,380,631 in 1920, or 
by 23.9 per cent; estimated population, 1928, 
1,667,000. The white population increased from 
1,098,897 (1910) to 1,368,732 (1920); Negro, 
from 15,174 to 21,046; native white, from 770,- 
138 to 982,219; foreign-born white, from 328,759 
to 376,513: The urban population rose from 
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731,797 in 1910 to 936,339 in 1920; the rural, 
from 382,959 to 444,292. The growth of the 
principal cities was New Haven (q,v.), 133,605 
to 162,537; Bridgeport (q.v.), 102,054 to 143,- 
555; Hartford (q.v.), 98,915 to 138,036. 

Agriculture. WTiile the population of the 
State has increased by reason of large urban 
growth, the percentage of rural population de- 
clined from 40.1 in 1900 and 34.4 in 1910, to 
32.2 in 1920. Thereafter, the total area in 
farms decreased slightly from 1,898,980 acres 
in 1920 to 1,832,110 in 1925; the number of 
farms, however, rose slightly from 22.655 to 23,- 
440; the improved land in farms was 701,086 
acres in 1920. The total value of farm prop- 
erty which had increased from $159,399,771 
in 1910 to $226,991,617 in 1920 rose somewhat 
further to $230,828,891 in 1925, hut the average 
value per farm, having risen from $5944 in 
1910 to $10,019 in 1920, fell to $9932 in 1925- 
In interpreting these and all other compara- 
tive values for the period covered, the nation- 
wide inflation and deflation of prices must he 
considered. The total percentage of land in 
Connecticut used for agricultural purposes in 
1920 was 61.0, and decreased to 59,4 in 1925. 
The percentage of improved land in farms de- 
creased froih 32 to 22.7 between 1910 and 1920. 
Of the 22,655 farmers of 1920, 14,955 were native 
white, as compared with 19,841 in 1910; foreign- 
born white, 7625, as compared with 6861; col- 
ored, 75, as compared with 1 13. Of the total num- 
ber of farms, 23,240 in 1925, 21,258 were operated 
by their owners, as compared with 19,666 in 
1920; managers operated 1070 farms in 1920 and 
494 in 1025; tenants operated 1919 farms in 
1920, 1488 in 192$. Farms reported by operator 
owners as mortgaged numbered 8920 in 1920, 
and 9197 in 1925. The number of all cattle on 
farms in 1920 was 173.764; in 1925, 152,864. 
The number of sheep decreased from 10,842 to 
6941. Tobacco growing underwent an extensive 
and fairly continuous decline for several years 
after 1920. The estimated production of the 
chief farm crops in 1927 was as follows: corn, 

2.090.000 bushels; oats, 480,000; potatoes, 1,- 

635.000 bushels ; hay, 538,000 tons ; and tobacco, 

28.886.000 pounds. Comparative figures for 
1913 are corn, 2,348,000 bushels; oats, 308,000; 
potatoes, 2,208,000 bushels; hay, 432,000 tons; 
and tobacco, 28,520,000 pounds. 

Mi ning . Connecticut is not an important 
.mineral-producing State, and its mineral prod- 
- ucts in the decade vere chiefly nonmetallic. In 
order of importance, they were clay products, 
stone, lime, sand, and gravel. The value of the 
clay products was $1,229,037 in 1914; in 1920, 
$3,255,295; and in 1921, $1,703,628. In 1926 the 
yearns output of day products was $3,291,298. 
The annual value of the stone production was 
approximately $2,500,000. The total value of 
the mineral products of the State was $3,023,192 
in 1914; $6,326,326 in 1920; $4,219,457 in 1921; 
$7,695,341 in 1926. 

Manufactures. Connecticut is one of the 
most important manufacturing States. In 1920, 
18 of its cities had more than 10,000 inhabitants, 
with a combined' population of 865,943, or 62.7 
er cent of the population of the^ State. In 1919, 
I per. cent of the value of the State’s. manu- 
factured products was reported frpin , these 
cities./ 'The number of .manufacturing, establish- 
ments in 1927, was 2877; in 1914^ 4:104; in 1919, 
.48.72; .and, in 1925, 30|62, earners en- 

gaged in manufactories numbered:’ 1927, 240,- 


806; 1914, 226,264; 1919, 292,672; 1925, 242,- 
362. The capital invested in 1914 vras $620,- 
194,294, and in 1919, $1,232,324,318. The value 
of the products was $1,284,738,563 for 1927; 
$545,471,517 for 1914; $1,392,431,620 for 1919; 
and $1,274,952,562 for 1925; the increase from 
1914 to 1919 was largely due to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions brought about by the World 
War, and cannot properly be used to measure 
the normal growth of manufactures during the 
period. The increase in the number of wage 
earners indicates a decided growth of the manu- 
facturing activities of the State. Foundry and 
machine-shop products rank high in their value 
which in 1925 was $83,721,957; in 1914, $67,- 
009,000; and in 1919, $203,626,000. Industries 
relating to the manufacture of brass, bronze, 
and copper pioducts rose to first place, with 
products valued at $156,141,974 in 1925; in 
1914, $69,353,000, and in 1919, $169,550,000. In 
the manufacture of textiles, Connecticut is one 
of the most important States; in recent years, 
it ranked first in the fur-felt hat industry, 
fourth in silk, sixth in manufactured cotton, 
and sixth in the combined woolen and worsted- 
goods industry. The value of cotton-goods pro- 
duction in 1909 was $24,232,000; in 1914, 
$30,809,000; and in 1919, $105,054,000. The 
silk-goods production was valued at $21,063,000 
in 1909; $30,592,000 in 1914; and $68,053,000 in 
1919. The value of woolen products fell from 
$19,363,228 in 1909 to $17,128,975 in 1914; in 
1019 it had risen to $53,814,059. The most im- 
portant manufacturing cities in the State are 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Britain, New Haven, 
and Waterbury. Bridgeport had 367 establish- 
ments in 1909; 405 in 1914; and 443 in 1910; with 
products valued at $85,126,000 for 1914; $208;- 

090.000 for 1919; and $149,098,000 for 1025. 
In Waterbury, 169 establishments in 1909, 190 
in 1914, and 253 in 1919, had products valued 
at $50,350,000, $50,659,000, and $130,193,000, 
respectively. New Haven had 588 establish- 
ments in 1909, 538 in 1914, and 769 in 1919; 
the production attained the value of $57,752,- 
000 in 1914; $125,456,000 in 1919; and $110,- 

506.000 in 1925. In Hartford, which had 396 
establishments in 1909, 380 in 1914, and 504 
in 1919, the value of local products was $42,- 

831.000 in 1914, $118,003,000 in 1919, and $109,- 

678.000 in 1925. New Britain counted 111 es- 
tablishments in 1909, with products valued at 
$22,021,000; 1914, 120, with $23,227,000; and in 
1919, 116, with $63,622,000. Other important 
manufacturing cities are Ansonia, Bristol, 
Banbury, Meriden, Middletown, New London, 
Norwalk, Torrington, Stamford, and Willimah- 
tic. 

Education. Legislation in 1913 provided for 
the codification of the school laws and for voca- 
tional guidance in schools. In 1917 an agree- 
ment was made under the Smith-Hnghes Act, 
for Federal assistance in vocational education. 
A measure passed in 1921 provided for a divi- 
sion of physical education and health ; another 
bill created a division of special educational 
standards. In 1923 provision was made for 
’State aid for the transportation of elementary 
school pupils and for the penalizing of any town 
which unduly delays in providing adequate school 
facilities. Dthe department of ^.mericanization, 
established in 1919, was changed to the DivUion 
qf Adult' h^du^tlon. . The enrollment in the 
public, schbpls in 1925-;26 was . 320, 463, \ the 
average attendance, 265,807 ; the ehrollmjent had 
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been, in 1921-22, 279,043 and attendance 229,- 
689. Enrollment in the elementary schools was 
279,106 in 1925-26, and in high schools, 41,357. 
The total expenditure for public day schools in 
1925-26 was; current, $24,988,651; outlays, $7,- 
777,076. The percentage of illiteracy in the 
State increased from 7.2 per cent in 1910 to 
7.8 per cent in 1920. Among tliose of native 
white parentage, it decreased from 0.6 per cent 
in 1910 to 0.4 per cent in 1920, and among the 
Negroes, from 7.8 to 7.5 per cent. Among for- 
eign-horn whites, it increased from 10 to 18,1 
per cent. 

Pinance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1027, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were: for mainte- 
nance and operation of governmental depart- 
ments, ‘$20,100,613 (of which $1,581,491 was 
for local education); for running public-service 
enterprises, $81,860; for interest on debt, $656,- 
865; for permanent improvements, $9,050,580; 
total, $29,880,918 (of which $11,891,370 was for 
highways, $4,101,020 being for maintenance and 
$7,790,350 for construction). Revenues were 
$32,658,116. Of these, property and special 
taxes formed 25.2 per cent; departmental earn- 
ings and remuneration for officers* services, 9.8 
per cent; license sales and gasoline taxation, 
64.0 per cent. Property valuation was $2,554,- 
603,534; State taxes thereon were $1,812,953. 
Net State funded debt on June 30, 1927, was $3,- 
078,148. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 Mar- 
cus H. Holcomb, Republican, was elected gover- 
nor. Senator Brandegee was reglected over Gov. 
Simon E. Baldwin. Governor Holcomb was re- 
elected in 1916, and Georg© P. McLean was re- 
elected senator. In the presidential election in 
1916, Charles E, Hughes received 106,514 votes; 
President Wilson, 99,780 votes. In 1917 and the 
years following, the great industrial cities of the 
State prospered because of activities following 
the entrance of the United States into the War. 
Manufactories were made over for war uses and 
others built. At the end of 1917, the State had 
about 9000 men in camp under the selective 
draft law and about 4000 volunteers. In 1918 
Governor Holcomb was again elected. The total 
number of men drafted in the Federal service, 
1917-18, was 23,533, with a total of 54,123 in 
the Army and Navy for the State. In 1920 
Everett J. Lake was elected governor, and Sena- 
tor Brandegee was reelected. For President, 
the State gave Warren G, Harding 229,238 votes 
and James M. Cox 120,721. In 1022 Charles A. 
Templeton, Republican, was elected governor 
and Senator McLean was reflected. In the 
presidential election of 1924, the State voted: 
Coolidge, 246,322; Davis, 110,184; LaFollette, 
42,416. Professor Hiram Bingham of Yale, Re- 
publican, was elected governor, but resigned of- 
fice in .1925 after serving one day, having been 
made Senator in the meantime by special election 
following the death of Brandegee. In 1925 were 
created the State Water Commission and the Com- 
missioner of Aviation. John H. Trumbull, lieu- 
tenant governor, succeeded Governor Bingham, 

, and was reSlected in 1926. A Board of Finance 
and Control was created in 1927 to correlate 
State expenditure and budget making. Hoover, 
for President, received 296,614 votes in 1928; 
Smith, 252,040. 

Legislation. In 1915 the budget system was 
adopted and the State’s financial policy re- 
vamped to provide a pay-as-you-go policy. In 


191.5 the Woman Suffrage Amendment was re- 
jected by the Legislature, but the State after 
steadfastly opposing it, suddenly ratified in 1920, 
when doubt about Tennessee’s ratification seemed 
likely to threaten the validity of the forth- 
coming presidential election. Demand for a 
soldiers’ bonus resulted in the establishment of 
a $2,500,000 State fund, the income to be paid 
to an ex-service men’s organization, for the aid 
of needy veterans or their dependents. In 1921 
a child-welfare bureau and a juvenile-court sys- 
tem were established; a uniform system of 
accounting for all State departments and institu- 
tions was set up, and persons accused of crimes 
received option whether to be tried by the court 
or by jury. In 1923 the Legislature passed a bill 
to faciliate eo5perative marketing of agricul- 
tural products and amendments were made to 
the income-tax laws. A constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1924 allowed the governor to 
veto single items in appropriation bills. 

CONIIELLET, William Elsey (1855- ). 

An American author (see Vol. V). His recent 
works include History of Kansas (5 vols., 1917), 
and History of Kentucky (5 vols., 1922). 

CONNELLY, Maro (Marcus Cook) (1890- 
). An American playwright born at Mc- 
Keesport, Pa. He began his writing as a re- 
porter for the Pittsburg ^un. He lias contributed 
verse and articles to Life, Everyhodi/s, and other 
magazines and has written lyrics for several musi- 
cal comedies including: Dulcy; To the Ladies; 
Little Old Millersville (in collaboration with G. 
S. Kaufmann, 1921-22); The Beggar on Horae- 
hack (with Kaufmann, 1923), founded on P. 
Apel’s Bans Bonnenstdssers HoUenfahrt; and 
The Butter and Egg Man (1926) . 

CONNOR, Ralph. See Gordokt, Charles 
William. 

CONNOR, William Dubwabd (1874- ). 

An American soldier, born at Beloit, Wis. 
Graduated from the United State Military 
Academy in 1897, he rose through the ranks 
from second lieutenant to major general (1925). 
He served in the Philippines in 1898 and for 
several years following was engaged in engineer- 
ing capacities, serving also with the General 
StSff from 1912 to 1916. In 1917 he served with 
the A. E. F. as assistant chief of staff. He was 
appointed chief of staff of the 32d Division in 
1918, and in the same year commanded the. 63d 
Infantry Brigade of that division. In 1918-19 
he was chief of staff of the Service of Supply, 
and was commanding general of the American 
forces in France to Jan. 7, 1919. In 1921 he 
was chief of the Transportation Service and in 
the same year acted as assistant chief of staff. 
He received decorations and honors from the 
British and French governments. He commanded 
the U. S. Army forces in China, 1923-26. In 
1926-27 he commanded the 2d Division. Since 
1927 he has been commandant of the Army War 
College at Washington, D. C. 

GON'RAD, Joseph (1857-1924). An Eng- 
lish novelist (see Vol. V). In 1924 he made 
a visit to the United States. The later ii^orka 
by Conrad include Within the. Tides (1915); 
Viotorg (1915) ; The Bhadow-Line (1917); The 
Arrow of Oold (1919); Beacue (1929); Notes 
on Life and Letters (1921 ) ; The Rover (1923) ; 
Under Western Eyes (1923) yThe Shorter Tales 
of Joseph Oonrad (1924) ; Suspense (an unfin- 
ished novel, 1925); Last Essays (1926),' and 
The Sisters (another unfinished novel, 1928). 
There has been published' a great deal of litera- 
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ture about Conrad: including a Life of Conrad 
by Ford Madox Ford (1924); Joseph Conrad: 
Life and Letters, by G. Jean-Aubry (2 vole., 
1927) ; Letters from Joseph Conrad, 1896-1924, 
edited with an introduction and notes by Ed- 
ward Garnett (1928) ; Letters of Joseph Conrad 
to Richard Curie, edited by Richard Curie (1928 ) ; 
and The Last Twelve Yea/rs of Joseph Conrad, by 
Richard Curie ( 1928) . 

oolsrsciousErEss and the ttncon- 

SCIOT7S. The conception of consciousness was 
revolutionized in the period since 1914 by the ac- 
tion of two antithetical extremist movements. 
These movements were behaviorism and the new 
psychology centring around psychoanalysis and 
clinical investigations of abnormal psychology. 
The theoretical principles in the name of which 
they took the field against the old-fashioned 
structural psychology were diametrically op- 
posed, but the new schools were at one in their 
dissatisfaction with experimental introspection 
as a method for dealing with the practical prob- 
lems of psychology. 

The systematic position of structural psy- 
chology was expressed in the doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism; this doctrine not only 
gave a certain theoretical clearness to the prob- 
lems of psychology, but what is more important, 
it lent iself to a vast experimental programme. 
Psychical phenomena were regarded not as in 
any sense caused by physical or physiological 
phenomena but as running parallel with the 
lower series. The hypothesis of parallelism 
dates back to the seventeenth century, when it 
was used as a metaphysical theory to explain 
the entire structure of the universe. In its 
modern form, the hypothesis was less preten- 
tious, It took psychological and physical expe- 
rience at their common-sense face value and 
postulated as a method of investigation and com- 
parison the non-interaction of the two series. 
In order to compare consciousness with physiol- 
ogy, it was necessary to analyze its structure. 
This was done by the method of introspection; 
in opposition, that is, to the method of logical 
reflection under which philosophers down to 
Kant had decomposed the mind into abstract 
categories or faculties. The analysis of con- 
sciousness was carried on under experimentally 
controlled external conditions, and in this man- 
ner consciousness was first decomposed into 
sensations as elements, and when ’^is theory 
proved untenable, into attributes as the funda- 
mental units. These attributes, such as exten- 
sity, duration, clearness, quality, and intensity, 
were aspects of conscious life corresponding 
to specific alterations of physical or physio- 
logical conditions. By the method of controlled 
introspection experimental psychology was de- 
signed, to avoid the Scylla of the subjective fac- 
ulty psychology and the Charybdis of material- 
istic mechanism; but in the view of its opponents, 
structuralism sinned in both directions. In actual 
practice, the theory of psycho-physical parallelisip 
was held to approach more and more the doctrine 
known as epiphenomenalism, . according to which 
consciousness was only a phosphorescence peculiar 
to the biological behavior -of the neuron particles- 
Structuralism certainly failed to satisfy the 
common-sense belief lathe efiflcacy of mind on the 
iqaterial world., On the other hapd, its preoc- 
cupation with defining, mental life in terms of a 
logical system drew op. it the wrath of tho^e 
who werq growing impatient at the failure of 
psychology to become a sciehcalike other ecience^. 


Add to this the failure to deal adequately with 
perception and with the higher thought processes, 
and its rather uncertain stand in the case of 
instincts and the general substratum of our con- 
scious life, and we are in a fair way to appre- 
ciate the significance of the revolt against struc- 
turalism as a psychological doctrine. 

If one should employ a metaphor drawn from 
politics, the revolt of behaviorism might he 
characterized as a revolt from the left; that is, 
in the direction of more mechanical objectivity. 
The revolt of the psychoanalytic movement 
would then be a push from the right. Behavi- 
orism (q.v.) developed out of the objective 
methods of animal psychology and biology and 
in theory sought to abolish consciousness as 
anything but a functional relation of physiol- 
ogical reflexes. It achieved thereby unity of 
method, but only at the expense of ruthlessly 
exterminating the chiaroscuro of mental life. 
Behaviorism, whatever its significance in psy- 
chological experimentation, marked a. return to 
the metaphysics of the man-machine' with the 
addition of the notion of the conditioned refiex. 
It is this conditioned reflex, the phenomenon 
that we observe so frequently in gymnastic 
training, that is the unconscious saving grace of 
behaviorism, for willy-nilly it imprints into the 
rigid materialistic mechanism the principle of 
contingence. Several attempts have been made 
to combine behaviorism with a realistic meta- 
physic for the evident purpose of eliminating 
consciousness as a directing principle in the 
universal drama. Typical of these are the 
works of E. B. Holt \The Concept of Conscious- 
ness, 1914 and The Freudian Wish, 1915) and 
articles by Prof. R. B. Perry. On the other 
hand the English Neo-Realist, Prof. S. Alexan- 
der, while postulating a general monistic posi- 
tion, yet refuses to reduce the quality of con- 
sciousness to any of the lower levels of existence. 
To him, it is a quality over and above the nerv- 
ous system in much the same manner that life 
is something beyond the physico-chemical reac- 
tions of the living plant or animal. 

The line between the scientific aspects of the 
problem of consciousness and the radiating meta- 
physical speculations is always difficult ta draw, 
and it is still more difficult to maintain in the 
concept of the unconscious* The importance of 
this notion has arisen from its growing use in 
clinical psychiatry, where it serves to explain 
and to link together facts which cannot be or- 
ganized on the old hypothesis of parallelism. 
The unconscious might have remain^ merely a 
romantic idea dear to the metaphysicians of 
Schopenhauerian descent had not the French 
school and the psychoanalytic group 'developed 
it into a systematic theory of neuroses and 
psychoneuroses. It is in vain, , therefore, that 
Knight Dunlap protested {Mt/stiotsm, Freudiartr 
ism and Soieniiflo Psychology, 1920) agamst the 
unscientific nature of the new movement. The 
theory of the unconscious is much less rigorous 
than the. theories employed in the physiological 
branch of psychology, and it is moreover based 
on a different method of, approach and different 
type of word symbols; hence ariose problj^ms 
of liaison between the so-called old and hew 
psychology. But withal,, .the Freudian the- 
ory of the unconscious, despite its admitted 
lack .ot rigor and its tendency to degrade .into 
es^favaganza, is preferable to a refusal to pr- 
gahize the phenomena of a^rxpaL psychology 
at all. 
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In brief, what is postulated by the theory of 
the unconscious is a hierarchic continuity of 
psychic life extending indefinitely back into the 
history of the individual, the ‘history of the 
race, and ultimately into the history of life it- 
self. Whereas we ordinarily explain conscious 
experience by the presence of pnysical stimuli 
outside the body, the theory of the unconscious 
explains a great part of conscious phenomena, 
particularly those which are not explained by 
the first method, by past history. In dream life, 
very little correlation can be traced between the 
mental phenomena and the physical stimuli af- 
fecting the person; much more interesting corre- 
lations can be obtained between the events of 
a dream and the past history, or even the fu- 
ture, of the individual. For an opposing view, 
consult L. H. Horton, The Dream Problem 
( 1925 ). Even in normal consciousness, there 
appears to be much more in the mind than the 
stimulus which has given rise to the sensory 
experience, and the residue is generally explained 
on the basis of memory. The parallelistic hypoth- 
esis is unable to account for the impulse to ac- 
tion save by the intervention of a new mechan- 
ism, from which consciousness is excluded, the 
mechanism of reflexes, instincts, and habits. The 
theory of the unconscious is an effort to unify 
the three schemas of sensory perception, memory, 
and instinctive response into a single chain. 
W^hat we regard as full or clear consciousness is 
merely the end product of a historical evolution. 
As' an end product, it contains the cumulative 
story of the past, a story which can be recovered 
by the proper analytic method. 

The method of analysis parallels the com])ara- 
tive method of biology in searching for vestigial 
traces. Obviously, it cannot be mere external 
observation by the microscope and the scalpel,* 
since that form of observation is insufficient to 
detect even the grosser biological evolution. 
The analysis has to be within consciousness, or 
within the lower levels of consciousness mani- 
fested in hypnosis or in dreams, and when this 
is insufficient, selected facts from the history of 
the individual are introduced. The event of 
breaking a leg is not generally of much impor- 
tance to the subsequent morale of the individual, 
but a childhood fear, long since forgotten, may 
be the missing link which accounts for a present 
psychological condition. The daring genius of 
Freud has consisted very largely in seizing on 
certain facts as significant which to other ob- 
servers seemed irrelevant. Prof. Pierre Janet 
in recent years elaborated a tlieory of various 
levels of psyehological’ tenigion, according to 
which there are stable gradations of plateaus in 
the continuity from psychological automatism 
to the highest levels of reflective conscious ac- 
tivity. These levels are interestingly correlated 
With the physical metabolism of the organism. 
Thus, the execution of a conscious and delib- 
erate act was found to demand a greater ex- 
penditure of physical energy than 'the same act 
executed as a reflex. This theory serves also to 
make more understandable not only the phe- 

? iomeiia of sleep and hypnosis but the fluctua- 
ions in the behavior of psychopathological 
cases. 

Another ramification in the theory of the un- 
conscious is the problem of multiple person- 
alities, The clinical evidence on this subject 
shows all gradations from what might to re- 
garded as metaphorical divisions of personality 
to genuine cleavages in conscious activity. Im- 


pressed by these phenomena, Dr. Morton Prince 
and Prof. William McDougall have fought for 
a recognition of pluralism. Professor Mc- 
Bougairs method of meeting the problem is 
through a revision of the Leibnitzian monadol- 
ogy. From the point of view of positive sci- 
ence, this problem, in reality the metaphysical 
problem of the one and the many, is quite ir- 
relevant. Whether the individual be regarded 
as a distinct consciousness or as a collection of 
conscious instincts, or monads, it is evident that 
here is no escape from the paradox of unity and 
diversity. In cases of multiple personality, it is 
the type of unity and the type or diversity which 
differ from those to he found in a normal con- 
scious personality with multiple interests. 
The relation * of consciousness and the uncon- 
scious to the instincts or heredity tendencies 
is equally a problem of the one and the many. 
Freudian psychologists often identify the un- 
conscious with the sex in.stinct and, at other 
times, they speak of the sex instinct as an in- 
stinct among other instincts. At other times, 
they split the unconscious into two warring 
entities. These ambiguities are practically un- 
avoidable in the attempt to give dialectic move- 
ment to the life of the psyche. The physical in- 
stinct of sex, because it is in the generality of 
men tlie strongest of the discrete physical urges, 
as well as the most mysterious, has very fre- 
quently been employed as a symbol for tibie en- 
tire drive of life. Plato’s Eros is an instance 
in point. But the symbol qua symbol of an un- 
derlying reality cannot be confounded with the 
symbol qua independent entity. The whole the- 
ory of sublimation hinges on the distinction be- 
tween symbol and reality; .for it is not sex, re- 
garded as a discreet instinct, that is sublimated 
into intellectual or artistic activity; it is rather 
the ^lan vital expressed in the sex instinct which 
has found new channels. Yet from a phenome- 
nological view it would seem as. if there were a 
real conversion or substitution. 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident 
that the representative theory of consciousness, 
according to which the mind carried -a point- 
to-point image of a physical reality, must now 
be regarded as obsolete. If our psychological 
life is made up of images, then our physical ex- 
perience too is made up of images or symbols. 
The latter symbols or images are more stable 
and conventional than the so-called fainter 
images of the subjective consciousness, but they 
are not different in kind. If consciousness be 
regarded as the phenomenon of knowledge or 
intelligible awareness, it follows that we never 
escape that phenomenon in all human experience. 
But if consciousness be employed in another 
sense to denote the subjective level of experi- 
ence, then the phenomena of consciousness form 
a distinct subject matter of science, a subject 
matter paralleling biology but not reducible to 
it. And this science has now been organized by 
means of the unconscious as a concept of con- 
tinuity. The unconscious must not be hypos- 
tasized into an entity, for like the, concept of 
an imaginary number in mathematics, it makes 
trouble when it is set up against concrete phys- 
ical experience, although it remains perfectly 
intelligible in its scientific setting. 

It is useful for many purposes to correlate 
one level of experience with another and, in this 
respect, there will always be room for a science 
of physiological psychology which uses the method 
of controlled introspection. This science is an- 
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alogous to the sciences of biochemistry (q.v.) 
and biophysics, but like the latter it can only 
make correlations and cannot reduce the facts 
of one level to those of a lower level. Under the 
view here exposed, there is justification for all 
the prevailing methods of investigating the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, but the justification 
cannot be extended to the metaphysics which is 
consciously or subconsciously brought in with 
each method. Thus, behaviorism is a meta- 
physic means of materialistic monism, hut this 
extrapolation of the doctrine is not at all neces- 
sary to the* positive method of charting individ- 
ual behavior and thereby predicting conduct. 
The same principle applies to structuralism and 
the psychoanalytic methods of investigating 
consciousness. Whatever conflict arises exists 
between rival metaphysical dogmas and not in 
the positive intellectual organization of facts. 

Bibliography. John Dewey, Human Nature 
and Conduct (1922) ; Sigmund Freud, A General 
Introduction to Phychoanalysis (1920) ; Intro- 
ductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (1922); W. 
McDougall, Outline of Psychology (1023) ; W. 
H. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious (1920) ; 

J, B. Watson, Psychology from the standpoint 
of a Behaviorist (1919) ; R. S. Woodworth, Psy- 
chology, a Study in Mental Life (1920); The 
Unconscious, a Symposium, by C. M. Child, 

K. Koi^a, J. E. Anderson, etc. (1028). 

CONSTANT, Frank Henry (1809- ). 

An American engineer, born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on July 25, 1800. He was graduated in 
1891 at the University of Cincinnati, and at once 
entered upon the practice of his profession, as 
assistant engineer of the King Bridge Company. 
In 1803-93 he was with the Osborn Engineering 
Company. In 1895 he became assistant profes- 
sor of structural engineering at the University 
of Minnesota and two years later was made full 
professor. In 1914 he was called to the chair of 
civil engineering and made head of the department 
at Princeton. 

CONSTANTINE I, k6n' ston-tXn, King oe 
Greece (1868-1923). (See Vol. V.) His con- 
nection with the German Imperial family (his 
wife was the sister of the former German Em- 
peror) and his known sympathies for German 
methods generally, prompted him to maintain 
Greek neutrality in the World War. The en- 
suing struggle between him and Venizelos, who 
was disposed toward an alliance with the Allies, 
in large part made up the history of Greece in 
the eventful years 1914-17. The occupation of 
.Saloniki by an Allied Army, the formation of a 
Venizelist ^Trovisional government,” the cap- 
ture of Athens by English and French contin- 
gents, all combined to seal Constantine’s fate. 
He yielded to the Allied demand and on June 11, 
1917, relinquished his throne in favor of Ms 
second son \Alexander, living in exile until De- 
cember, 1920. The death of his son and the 
overthrow of Venizelos . in the election of No- 
vember, 1920, resulted in his triumphal reentry 
into his capital, and it was largely to rehabili- 
tate his fortunes that he embarked on the Ana- 
.tolian adventure (June, 1021). The disastrous 
defeat that his armies suffered in the Greco- 
Turkish War (1921-22) and the consistent re- 
fusal of the Allies to support or recognize Ms 
aspirations again combined to embarrass him, 
and he was forced to abdicate a second time, 
.Sept. 27, 1922. He took refuge at Palermo, 
.where he died, Jan, U, 1923* See Greece, under 
,HiSfpprjf, , 


CONSTANTINOPLE. The maritime centre 
and principal city of Turkey. The population 
including Scutari, Pera, and Stamboul, according 
to the census of 1927, was 673,029. One of the 
most dramatic changes made by the Nationalist 
government was the shifting of the capital of 
Turkey from Constantinople to Angora. On 
Apr. 11, 1920, the Constantinople Parliament 
was dissolved, and on Oct. 13, 1923, by decision 
of the Grand National Assembly, Angora was 
declared to be the capital of Turkey. Up to 
the abdication of the Sultan in November, 1922, 
however, a government deriving its authority 
from him continued to exist in Constantinople 
but exerted no effective power outside the city. 
In the Grand National Assembly, Constantinople 
has only 15 deputies, or 5 per cent of the total 
number in the Chamber, and this city of past 
power has become merely a province of the 
Nationalist government. The occupation of Con- 
stantinople by the Allies also came formally to 
an end in October, 1923. 

The most important events that have taken 
place in Constantinople are the refugee situation, 
the devastating fires, and the emancipation of 
women. During the War, refugee populations of 
entire villages-^reek, Armenian, Russian, Jew- 
ish, Georgian — ^reached the city penniless, there 
to live in open streets, on the ruined walls, in 
huts made of boxes, and in discarded army tents. 
The Red Cross and Near East Relief adequately 
met the situation, establishing camps, hospitals, 
clinics, workshops, and orphanages. By the 
activities of these organizations, it is estimated 
that in the Near East 1,500,000 lives were saved, 
132,500 of them being orphan children; 12,500,- 
000 persons were fed during famine periods; 
and 6,000,000 persons received medical aid. The 
destruction caused by devastating fires has also 
caused great suffering in Constantinople. The 
Turkish daily, Vakit, announced in 1920 that 
during the past decade 17,191 buildings in ‘Con- 
stantinople had been burned, yet within that 
period only 532 structures had been rebuilt. 
These losses have been attributed to the typical 
frame construction, lack of repair, and a primi- 
tive system of fire control. 

A third great change has been the emanci- 
pation of women. With the passing of harem 
traditions, the women of Constantinople have 
advanced from a childlike ignorance to an intelli- 
gence that is astonishing when the conditions 
under which they have lived for hundreds of 
years are considered. The University of Con- 
stantinople, including the medical department, 
has been opened to women students, 4ind women 
are found at work in the offices of the Govern- 
ment or in business houses. The Nludafa-a-y- 
Houkouki Nissvar (Society for the Defense of 
the Rights of Women) which was organized at 
Constantinople in 1923 has these aims: To trans- 
form the outdoor costume of Turkish women 
(casting aside the veil) ; to ameliorate the rules 
of marriage according to the exigencies of com- 
mon sense; to fortify woman in the home; to 
render mothers capable' of bringing up their 
children according to modern principles; t© 
encourage women, to earn their own living and 
to find them work in order to remedy the present 
evils; to open women’s schools in order to give 
to young Turkish girls an education suited to 
the needs of their country and to improve thofse 
schools already existing. 

The shipping activities of Constantinople are 
devoted primarily to through traffic and trans- 
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shipment. In 1027 the number of vessels clear- 
ing and in transit was 13,195, with a total 
tonnage of 11,321,654. In 1926 the Turkish 
government created a free zone at Constantinople 
in the neighborhood of Seraglio Point. Further 
docks were erected, landing cranes installed, and 
other modern improvements undertaken. The 
Hippodrome is being excavated under the direc- 
tion of archjBologists of the British Academy 
with the understanding that the treasure found 
is to be handed over, in accordance with Turk- 
ish law, to the Stamboul Museum. In 1925 
Yildiz itiosh, famous as the residence of Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid, was converted into a casino. 
See Dardanelles and Bosporus Straits. 

COHSTITHTIONAL LAW. See Law, 
Progress of the. 

COHSTTMERS^ COQPERATIOH. See Co- 
operation. 

CONTINtTATION- SCHOOLS. See Educa- 
tion IN THE United States. 

CONTRACT, Liberty of. See Law, Prog- 
ress of the. 

CONTRACTS. See Law, Progress of the. 

CONVOY. See World War. 

CONWAY, Robert Seymour (1864- ). 

An English classical philologist (see VoL. VI). 
He was lecturer in classics at Harvard Uni- 
versity ill 1927 and Wilding Lecturer in Christ- 
church College, Canterbury, New Zealand, in 
1928. Honorary degrees were bestowed on him 
by Dublin (Litt.D., 1921), Padua (1022), and 
Oxford (D.Litt., 1928). His later works in- 
clude New Studies of a Great Inheritance 
(1921); The Making of Latin (1923); Poetry 
<md Government (1028) ; and Harvard Lectures 
on the Vergilicm Age (1928). 

CON'WAY, Sir (William) Martin (1866- 
). An English art critic and explorer (see 
Vol. VI). He became trustee of the Wallace 
Collection (1910), trustee of the National Por- 
trait Gallery (1922), and president of the Kent 
ArchaBological Society ^^23). His recent 
books include The Sport of Collecting (1914); 
The Crowd m Peace and War (1916); The 
Ahhey of St, Dennis (1916); Mountain MemO'- 
rics (1920) ; The Van Eycks and Thew Follow- 
ers (1921) ; Palestine and Morocco (1923) ; and 
Art Treasures of Soviet Eussia (1925). 

COOK, George Cram (1873-1924). An 
American author, born at Davenport, la., and 
educated at the universities of Iowa, Harvard, 
Heidelberg, and Geneva. In 1896-99 he taught 
in the University of Iowa and afterward for a 
short time in Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 
In 1911 he became associate literary editor of 
the Chicago Evening Post, and in 1916 director 
of the Provincetown Players. His works in- 
clude: In Hampton Hoads (1899); Roderick 
Taliaferro, a Story of Maximilian^s Empire 
(1903); Evolution and the Superman (1906); 
The Chasm (1911) ; Battle-Hymn of the Work- 
ers (1912); The 0. T, U, (1914); Suppressed 
Desires (1920; first written as a play in 1915) ; 
and The Spring (1921; produced as a play and 
published ) . 

- COOK, Phimp (1876- ). An American 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Delaware, born 
at Kansas C)ity, Mo. He was graduated at 
Trinity College in 1898 and from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1902. Ordained in 
1902, he served as a missionary in North Dakota 
for two years and then became vicar of the 
Ohapel of the Incarnation in New York City. 
In 1911 ho was called to other pastorates, going 


to Baltimore in 1910, where he remained until 
1920, when he was elected Bishop of Delaware. 
He was a delegate to the General Conventions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1913 and 
1919. During the World War, he served in 
France with the 77th Division of the American 
Expeditionary Forces as Y. M. C. A, secre- 
tary. 

COOKE, Marjorie Benton (?-1920). An 
American author, born at Richmond, Ind. She 
began writing for magazines at an early age, 
and won success for her monologues, which she 
delivered throughout the country -after ' 1902. 
Three one-act plays by her were produced on 
the stage. Bamli, a novel produced in 1914, 
had an immediate and remarkable success. She 
also wrote: Modern Monologues (1903); Dra- 
matio Episodes (1905); Plwys for Children 
(1905); The Girl Who lived in the Woods 
(1910); Dr, David (1911); The Dual Alliance 
(1915); Cinderella Jane (1917); The Tho-esh- ^ 
old (1918) ; The Clutch of Circumstance (1918) ; 
The Cricket (1919); Mamed? (1921). She 
died in 1920 while in Japan on a world tour. 

COOKE, Morris Llewellyn (1872- ). 

An American engineer, born at Carlisle, Pa. 
After having served as a reporter on various 
Philadelphia, Denver, and New York newspapers, 
he was graduated from Lehigh University (M.E., 
1895). He practiced his profession with vari- 
ous corporations until 1905, after which he de- 
voted himself to consulting practice. In 1910 
he made a study of collegiate administrative 
methods for the Carnegie Foundation. In 1911- 
16, he was director of tlie Department of Public 
Works in Philadelphia. During the Spanish- 
American War, he served in the United States 
Navy as assistant engineer, and during the 
World War he was in Washington as chair- 
man of the storage system of the War Industries 
Board of the Council of National Defense 
(1917) and as assistant to the chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board (1918). He is 
the author of Academic and Industrial E^denoy 
(1910), Snapping Cords (1915), and Our Cities 
Awake (1918). 

COOK ISLANDS. See PAomo Ocean 
Islands. 

COOLEY, Mortimer Elwyn (1866- ). 

An American engineer (see Vol. VI). He was 
elected president of the Federated American En- 
Ifineering Societies in 1921 and continued the 
investigation of public utility properties in 
American Cities. 

COOLIDGE, Archibald Cary (1866-1928). 
An American professor of history, and one-time 
member of the diplomatic service (see Vol. VI). 
In 1918 he was sent as special agent of the 
American State Department to Sweden and 
northern Russia. The following year, he was 
chief of the mission attached to the' Peace Con- 
ference which spent five months in Vienna and 
three months in Paris. In 1921 he became a 
member of the American Relief Administration 
in Russia, He was author of The Origins of 
the Triple Alliance (1917), and translator of 
Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary, 1879-1914, 
by Alfred Francis Pribram (2 vols., 1920-21), 
He was also a contributdr to The American His- 
torical Review and other publications and was 
editor of Foreign Affairs, 

COOLIDGE, Calvin (1872- ). A ;Presi- 

dent of the United States, born at Plymouth, 
Vt. He was graduated at Amherst College, 
Mass., and practiced law at Northampton, Mass. 
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After holding various local offices, he served in 
the Massachusetts State Senate (1912-15), vras 
Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts { 1916-18 ) , 
and Governor (1919-20). He first became na- 
tionally known through his intervention in the 
Boston police strike of 1919, when his prompt 
action in calling out the State troops prevented 
serious trouble and ended the strike. He was 
hailed throughout the nation as a strong cham- 
pion of law and order, and his selection as can- 
didate for the vice presidency was felt to add 
greatly to the chances of Republican success at 
the polls. At the convention, he was nominated 
by acclamation. When President Harding died 
on Aug. 2, 1923, Calvin Coolidge became Presi- 
dent, taking the oath of office on August 3. He 
announced that he w’ould follow in general the 
policies of his predecessor. Toward the end of 
the year 1923, the so-called ‘'oil scandals” 
caused him much embarrassment. Both civil 
and criminal actions were begun in the courts 
by the Government and continued with varying 
success. The criticisms launched against At- 
torney General Daugherty and Secretary of the 
Navy Denby finally forced their resignations 
from the cabinet and relieved the situation some- 
what. But Congress proved more and more in- 
dependent of his leadership by passing the bonus 
bill over his veto, changing the Mellon Tax Bill, 
and refusing to accede to his request in regard 
to postponing the operation of the Japanese ex- 
clusion part of the Immigration Bill. He was 
nominated at the Republican National Conven- 
tion in June, 1924, as candidate for the Presi- 
dency to succeed himself and was elected on 
November 4, obtaining 382 electoral votes from 
35 states. In the first year of his second admin- 
istration, there was a material reduction in the 
public debt and also in Federal taxation. In 
1927 he vetoed the McNary-Haugen Bill for 
farm relief. It was generally conceded that he 
could have obtained the party’s nomination for 
the Presidency in 1928, but on Aug. 2, 1927, he 
announced that he did not “choose to run for 
President in 1928.” In the same year, his ap- 
pointment of Dwight Morrow as Ambassador to 
Mexico resulted in greatly improved relations 
between the two countries. In January, 1928, 
he made his first trip outside of the United 
States while President to address the Pan- 
American Conference at Havana, Cuba. He 
lent his support to the Kellogg [Peace Pact hut 
was criticized because he advocated in an Armi- 
stice Day speech, Nov, 11, 1928, the adop- 
tion by Congress of a cruiser-construction pro- 
gramine which had been considerably reduced 
from that proposed in a bill introduced in the 
preceding Congress. At the conclusion of his 
tei!ni, he returned to his home at Northampton 
where he wrote a number of magazine articles 
on his life and various aspects of the Presidency. 
Two collections of his speeches have been pub- 
lished, Bme Fmth m MassacJimettsJ (1919), 
and The Price of Freedom (1924). 

COOLIDGE, William: David (1873- , ). 
An American physical chemist and inventor, 
born at Hudson, Mass,* He received his te(ffi- 
nical training at the Massa^usetts Institute of 
Technology, and Leipzig University (Ph:D., 
1899). During the years 1901-05, he was suc- 
cessively instructor and a^si^tant professor in 
physical chemistry at thei M’. I; T. Pjrom 1905 
to 1908, he wa;s engaged on i^esearch in physico- 
ehtoistry for the General Electric Company at 
iSdi^ectady, N. Y., and i^mce 1908 he hats been 


assistant director of that company’s research 
laboratory. He was awarded the Rumford 
Medal in 1914 for the invention and applications 
of ductile tungsten. He also received the 
Hovrard N. Potts Medal for the development of 
a new and improved X-ray tube, the Louis 
Edward Levy Medal of the Franklin Institute, 
and the gold medal of the American College of 
Radiology. He is a member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

COO'PEE, Colin Campbell (1856- ). An 

American artist (see VoL, VI). He won a gold 
medal for oil painting and a silver medal for 
water color at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition (1915) as well as other prizes in 
1918 and 1919. One of his best recent pictures 
was “Broadway in War Time” in the Pennsly- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. 

COOPEH, Hugh Lincoln (1865- ). An 

American hydraulic engineer, horn at Sheldon, 
Houston Co., Minn. With only a high-school 
education, he began in bridge engineering at 
eighteen and at twenty-five was chief engineer 
and superintendent of the Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co. Since 1891 he has been engaged in 
hydraulic engineering as applied to power 
development for electric uses. He designed and 
largely built the hydroelectric plant of the 
Mississippi River Power Company at Keokuk, 
Iowa, the Toronto Power Company’s plants at 
Niagara Falls, and the Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
water-power project. Later, he was consulting 
en^neer for a $75,000,000 water-power and 
navigation project in Ukraine, R.ussia, and was 
commissioned to design the great power dam in 
Egypt. 

COOPEB, Irving Steiger (1882- ). An 

American bishop of the Old Catholic Church, 
and theosophist, born at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
and educated at the University of California 
and at Madras, India. He was cousccrated re- 
gionary bishop for the Liberal Catholic Church 
for the United States, in 1919. He wrote: 
Methods of Psychic Development (1911) ; Ways to 
Perfect Health (1912) ; The Secret of Happiness 
(1912); Theosophy Simplified (1915); JR^n- 
carnation, the Hope of the World (1917). 

COOPEB, The Rev. Jaaces (184G-1922). A 
British theologian (see VoL. VI). In 1916 and 
again in 1921, he was president of the Scottish 
Ecclesiological Society, an office which he had 
held in 1903 and 1911. He was Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in 4917. In 1922 he retired from his professor- 
ship in church history at the University of Glas- 
gow. His later works include : Oar Sacred Heri- 
tage (closing address as Moderator, 1917), and 
Beunion, a Voice from Scotland (1918), 

COOPEB, Lane (1875- ). An American 

university professor (see VoL. VI). He was 
acting associate professor during the summer 
term of 1914 at the University of Illinois. The 
following year he became full professor of Eng- 
lish language and literature at Cornell Um- 
versity. Among his later works are Methods 
and Aims in the Study of IMeratm^e (1915, 
1921 ) ; A OoThcordance to the Works of Morale 
(1916) ; Louis Agassiii as a Teacher (1917) ; The 
^eeh ifenius and its influence (1917); George 
Meredith, an Essay on Comedy (1918); Two 
Views of Education, with Other Papers .{1^22 ) ; 
An Theory of. Comedy- (1922); 

Conoardanoe of the. Latin, Greek and Italian 
Poem 6f lofyn Milton (1923) ; and The Poetics 
of Aristofie (1923), 
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COOPEB, Thomas Poe (1881- ). An 

American agriculturist, born at Pekin, 111. 
Prom 1902 to 1907, he was statistical agent of 
the Minnesota Experiment Station and special 
agent of the Bureau of Statistics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. He graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1908 and until 
1911 was assistant in farm management and 
agricultural economist at that university. 
From 1914 to 1917, he was director of the 
North Dakota Experiment Station and in 1918 
became dean and director of the Agricultural 
College of the University of Kentucky. He was 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1925-26. 

COOPEB, William John (1882- ). An 

American educator, born in Sacramento, Calif., 
who was appointed head of the U. S. Bureau of 
Education by President Coolidge in December, 
1928. He attended the University of California, 
receiving the degrees of A.B. and M.A., and 
then became successively teacher, supervisor, and 
district superintendent in various California 
public and high schools. He also taught educa- 
tion at summer sessions of the Universities of 
California, Oregon, and Washington. He was 
superintendent of schools at Fresno, Calif., from 
1921 to 1926, and at San Diego, Calif., from 
1926 to 1927, when he was appointed state 
superintendent of public instruction. 

COOPEBAXIOH. If one idea has taken uni- 
versal hold in our modern industrial world, it 
is that of the eoSperative society. It has many 
phases: there are coaperative stores, credit un- 
ions, building and loan associations, insurance 
groups, agricultural pools, artisans’ and labor 
productive societies, etc. Local societies are 
grouped together sectionally and nationally. 
In some countries, from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
population was being reached through consum- 
ers’ cooperative organizations. In 35 countries! 
examined by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, there were found to be 300,000 societies 
with a combined membership of more than 44,- 
500,000 persons. The consumers’ cooperatives 
alone number 50,000 societies in 22 countries, 
with a membership of 27,000,000 persons and 
yearly sales of over five and oneialf billion 
dollars. A single fact, such as the following, 
is of extraordinary significance: The English 
Cooperative Wholesale Society was the largest 
manufacturing, trading, and landowning unit in 
the United Kingdom. 

In Great Britain, there were 1825 consumers’ 
cooperatives with 5,017,464 members; in Den- 
mark, 5148 societies with 865,002 members; in 
France, 4131 with 3,111,322 members; in Ger- 
many, 50,181 with 3,382,011 members; in India, 
61,016 with 2,508,827 members; in Russia, 78,- 
865 with 19,129,033 members; in the United 
States, 12,149 with 2,815,230 members. In vari- 
ous countries, various types of societies had been 
developed more rapidly than others. In Great 
Britain and the United States, the consumers’ 
cooperatives led all the rest. . In Germany, the 
credit society had flourished mightily; and in 
Denmark, the aCTicultural society led. Prance 
and Italy were the homes of workmen’s produc- 

t These countries are: 

Argentina. Australia. Austria. Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Canada, Ceylon, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Q-ermany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Hungary. India, Japan, Jugp-Slavia, 
Latvia, Malay States, Netherlands, Norway. Palestine, 
Poland Portugal, Bumania, Bussia, . South Africa, 


tive groups, and while in Italy these had been 
destroyed by the Fascist regime, in France, they 
still prospered. 

The following table indicates how important 
consumers’ cooperatives are in some of the coun- 
tries of the “world : 

TABLE 1 

PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION SUPPLIED 
THROUGH CONSUMERS’ COCpBRATIVE 
SOCIETIES 


United Kingdom 

Per cent 

45 

Denmark 

40 

Finland 

40 

Hungary 

40 

Iceland 

35-40 

Switzerland 

35 

France 

80 

Russia 

30 

Belgium 

20 

Germany 

20 

Sweden 

20 

Norway 

Netherlands 

15 

10 

Bulgaria 

8 

Australia 

6 

United States 

2.5 

Argentina 

1 


An examination of the membership and sales 
of local consumers’ societies for the most suc- 
cessful countries in which the system is in opera- 
tion (compared with the United States) would 
indicate the following: 



Average 

Average 

yearly 

Average 

yearly 

Country 

membership 

sales per 

sales per 
member 


per society 

society 

Belgium 

5,004 

$357,885 

$71 

Great Britain 

8,810 

687,764 

181 

Germany 

8,218 

2,838 

139,636 

43 

Australia 

... 

XJnited States 

310 

105,543 

354 


The Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1927 published an important summary of the 
growth of the cooperative movement (other than 
agricultural) in which it pointed out the follow- 
ing facts about cooperation in the United States : 
1, In 1925 the total cooperative membership was 
700,000; the business done was $300,000,000, 
and several million people were reached. 2. The 
Middle West has been the seat of the greatest 
development of the consumer’s cooperatives. 
Credit imions, which had their greatest growth 
after 1920, developed largel;^ in the East. 3. 
The workers’ productive societies have shown 
the smallest growth. In 1925 these societies, 
which had some 4500 members, did a business 
of $9,000,000. 4. The credit unions have de- 
veloped more rapidly than the regular consumers* 
societies. In 1925 these made loans of more 
than $20,000,000 and had a membership of 170,- 
000 persons. 6. The housing cooperative soci- 
eties have made their appearance for the most 
part in New York City. These groups have 
provided dwellings for 1805 families and own 
$4,000,000 in property. 6. The consumers’ so- 
cieties appear, to have weathered successfully 
the hard times that followed 1920. In 1925 
nearly 25 per cent of these had sales of $100,000 
or more. Nearly three-fourths of them showed 
profits for ihe year. The societies have been 
putting their money into reserves instead ^ of 
distributing them as dividends, as shown by the 
fact .that the reserves of the societies total more 
than half of the paid-in share capital. 7. The 
cooperative wholesale business appears to have 
been abandoned. The following table shows the 
existence of the societies by geographical divi: 
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TABLE 2 

PERCENTAaE OP TOTAL COOPERATORS 
[By geographical divisions] 

Consumers’ Credit and 



societies 

workers* 

societies 

New England 

18.9 

48.2 

Middle Atlantic 

10.3 

45.4 

East North Central 

29.0 

1.5 

West North Central 

27.2 

.5 

South Atlantic 

1.0 

1.9 

East South Central 

.5 

.7 

West South Central 

1,3 

.9 

Mountain 

.8 


Pacific 

11.1 

*'.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 


The accompanying two tables show the status 
of the consumers’ societies in the United States: 

■ TABLE 3 


TOTAL AND AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OP CON- 
SUMERS’ COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
IN 1925 


Type of society 

Number of Membership 

societies Total Average per 

reporting 

Retail store societies dealing in: 

society 

General merchandise 

310 

55,431 

179 

Groceries 

47 

11,129 

237 

Groceries and meats 

38 

21,399 

563 

Students’ supplies 

Other commodities 

9 

30,848 

3,428 

5 

953 

191 

Total 

409 

119,760 

293 

Gasoline filling stations 

7 

3,615 

516 

Bakeries 

9 

4,834 

537 

Laundries 

2 

263 

132 

Boarding houses 

11 

1,578 

143 

Restaurants 

5 

2,733 

547 

Water-supply societies 

2 

76 

38 

Miscellaneous societies 

5 

6,442 

1,288 





Grand total 

450 

139,801 

310 


TABLE 4 


COMPARISON OP BUSINESS DONE BY CON- 
SUMERS’ SOCIETIES EACH YEAR, 1920 AND 
1925 

1920 1925 

Num- Num- 

ber of Amount her of Amount 
T^rpe of society socie- of soeie- of 

ties business ties business 
Retail store societies 
handling : 

General merchandise 204 $24,097,722 322 $29,610,246 
Groceries 30 2,363,523 49 3,487,979 

Groceries and meats 26 2,495,261 36 4,346,690 

Students' supplies 7 1,079,981 11 2,899,626 

Other commodities 5 326,621 8 401,069 

Total 272 $30,363,108 426 $40,745,610 

Wholesale societies 3 3,333,132 3 2,459,521 

Gasoline filling stations 9 742,473 

Bakeries 6 571,434 9 1,189,737 

Laundries 1 ■ 16,042 2 87,786 

Boarding houses 3 145,051 10 150,853 

Restaurants 3 112,707 5 679,110 

Water-supply societies 1 589 2 1,559 

Miscellaneous 8 809,710 5 3,704,139 

Grand total 292 $34,851,773 471 $49,710,783 

See Agbicultube for discussion of the agri- 
cultural cooperatives in the United States. 

COOPERATIVE BANKS. See Labor 

Banks. 

COOPERATIVE BCARKETINO See Co- 
operation; Cotton; Agriculture; and Agri- 
cultural Credit. 

COOPERATIVE BLORTGAaE BANKINGS 

See Agricultural Credit. 

POOVER, John Edgar (1872-- An 

American psychologist horn at . Remington, Ind. 
IJ[e was educated at the Colorado State Normal 
S(^ool and Leland Stanford, Junior, University. 


After 1910 he was a member of the psychology 
department of the last-named institution, becom- 
ing associate professor in 1921. He is the 
author of Investigation with a Trumpet Medium 
(American Society for Psychical Research, 
1915), Formal Discipline from the standpoint 
of Escperimental Psychology (1910), and Experi- 
ments in Psychical Research (1917). He is also 
the contributor of a number of articles on psy- 
diology, psychical research, education, and sta- 
tistical methods, published in professional jour- 
nals. 

COPE, Sir Arthur Stockdalb (1857- ). 

A British portrait painter and fellow of the 
Royal Academy. After attending schools at 
Norwich and Wiesbaden, he studied art at 
Carey’s and at the Royal Academy schools. 
His paintings, which he has exhibited at the 
Royal Academy since 1876, include portraits of 
King Edward VII, the German Emperor, King 
George V, and the Prince of Wales. He was 
knighted in 1917, and was made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Royal Victorian Order in 1927. 

COPEATT, ko'pO’, Jacques (1879- )- A 

French actor-manager, formerly director of the 
Th4Atre Vieux ColomlDier, He was a reformer 
in the theatre. He successfully waged war 
against decrepit tradition, but he kept tradi- 
tions which remained full of life and richness. 
The Classics, for the most part, formed his 
repertory. Among his performances were : 
Dostoyevsky’s The Brothers Karamazov, a very 
moving production and adaptation; Twelfth 
Night, one of the plays most frequently pre- 
sented; and Andr4 Gide’s Saul, one of his most 
important theatrical achievements. In 1919 the 
Vieux Colombier came to New York City, and he 
took the part of Washington in Percy Mackaye’s 
Washington. He wrote Miscellaneous Pam- 
phlets and Clippings, 191^-1919; £t tides d^art 
dramatique; critique d*un autre temps (1923), 
and La maisonnatale (1923; tr. 1924). Consult 
The Art of the Vieux Colomhier, by Waldo David 
Frank (1918). 

COPELAND, Royal S(am:uel) (1868- 
) . An American physician and ophthal- 
mologist, and United States Senator from New 
York. Born in Dexter, Mich., he received his 
M.D. from the University of Michigan, 1889, 
and in 1905 was made ophthalmologist to that 
university. He moved to New York in 1908 to 
occupy the same chair and assume the deanship 
of the New York Homo^atliic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital. He began his political 
career as mayor of Ann Arbor in 3901-03 and 
was president of the local Board of Education 
in 1907-08. In 1918, he became Commissioner 
of Public Health and president of the Board of 
Health, New York City, resigning in 1923 upon 
his election as Senator. He was reflected in 
1928 for the term 1929-35. He published 
Refraction, in collaboration, in 1906, and The 
Health Book in 1924. 

COPEMAN, Sydney A. Monckton (1862- 
). A British physician and authority on 
public health, hygiene, and forensic^ medicine. 
He was educated in arts and medicine at the 
University of Cambridge, became a member of 
the medical faculty 6f the University of London, 
and lectured on his special subjects in a number 
of British universities. From 1916* to 1937, he 
was lieutenant colonel in charge of the hygiene de- 
partment of the Royal Anny Medical College. 
His principle work is Vadoination, Its Natural 
Histof^ ani Pathology (1898). 
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^ COPEETHAGEH. The capital and largest 
city of Denmark. The population in 1925 was 
587,160; including the suburbs it was 731,496 
or 21 per cent of the total population of the 
country. Prom 1916 to 1921, extensive harbor 
improvements were carried out, representing an 
expenditure of 40,000,000 kroner. These im- 
provements involved the reclamation of more 
than 5500 acres of land and an increase in t^e 
bulhead of more than 5000 yards. The new 
harbor has a total expanse of about 13 kilo- 
meters (8.078 miles), the distance between the 
breakwaters on either side of the entrance being 
8 kilometers (4.97 miles). The wharfage of the 
free port was increased to 4773 meters (5250 
yards). In 1927, 17,000 vessels of 5,279,000 
tonnage were cleared through the port of Copen- 
hagen. The seat of the Government, the Foreign 
Office, and the Supreme Court have been located 
in Ohristiansborg Castle, which was built some 
years ago on th^ ruins of a former castle de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1884. In the base- 
ment may be seen ruins of the former castle and 
fragments of Absalon’s mediajval fortress which 
were revealed by excavations made in 1918. Over 
the gateway to the castle is a tablet, unveiled 
Feb. 11, 1919, in memory of the defense of Copen- 
hagen in 1669 — the 260th anniversary of the 
event. Other buildings in the vicinity are the 
old Hofteater (Court Theatre) which has been 
converted into a theatrical museum; the royal 
stables, housing a valuable collection of harness 
and coaches ; the arsenal, containing a his- 
torical collection of arms; the royal archives 
from the time of Frederik III; and the royal 
library. The town has grown around the 
nucleus of these buildings, and their style of 
ardiitecture and atmosphere, so to speak, per- 
vades the city. Modern developments include 
the Langelinie Promenade fronting the free 
port, the gx*ounds and wide boulevards which 
have been laid out on the old fortifications, the 
new Eaadhus (City Hall), the botanical gar- 
dens, and 0stre Anloeg Park. In 1924 the 
Museum of Decorative Arts was installed in a 
beautiful eighteenth-century edifice. 

COPPEB. The World War naturally had an 
important effect on the production of copper, as 
this metal was required in large quantities for 
munitions. The world’s production amounted 
to 1,104,517 short tons in 1913, but under the 
stimulation of war-time needs, it reached a maxi- 
mum of 1,585,228 short tons in 1917. Follow- 
ing the War, production declined to a minimum 
of 601,913 tons in ,1921. Since 1921 world out- 
put has increased each year until it reached a 
record total of 1,954,021 short tons in 1928. 

Production capacity developed to fulfill re- 
quirements during the War was greatly in ex- 
cess of requirements during the period imme- 
diately following the cessation of hostilities. 
Legal restrictions in the United States prevented 
producers from making definite agreements 
to curtail and allocate production dlowances 
in accordance with consumptive demand. Con- 
sequently, the industry passed through • several 
years of overproduction imipediately following 
the War with a resultant reduction of price 
levels that meant unprofitable operation for 
many producers, particularly in the United 
States where operating costs are high because 
of the low-^ado ores treated, high labor costs, 
and exorbitant taxation charges in many 
States. The price of copper averaged 15.27 
cents per pound in HW York in 1913; in 1916 


the average price per pound was 27.2 cents. 
During 1921, the year of greatest deflation, the 
price declined to 12.5 cents per pound. During 
the next six years, the average price remained 
below 14.5 cents per pound, fiut advanced to 
14.57 cents in 1928 and was in excess of 19 cents 
per pound in the early months of 1929 as the 
result of a great increase in consumptive demand 
that taxed the productive capacity of the mines 
and metallurgical plants. 

Several statistical organizations formed in 
the United States since the War have been of 
material assistance in directing the industry 
back into its path of normal progress. The 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics was formed 
in 1921 to compile and distribute data relating 
to production, stocks, and consumption of all 
the more important non-ferrous metals. In the 
same year, the Copper and Brass Research Asso- 
ciation was organized to develop new uses for 
copper and brass products and to educate the 
public t6 the benefits that might be derived from 
the use of these products in places where other 
substances previously had been accepted without 
question. Copper Exporters, Incorporated, was 
formed in 1926 for the purpose of fixing prices 
in the export market. In 1927 the Copper In- 
stitute was formed for the purpose of providing 
domestic producers and particularly the selling 
agencies with detailed data of sales positions, 
stocks, shipments, and other information of that 
nature at weekly intervals. These various 
agencies have been important factors in secur- 
ing the rationalization of the copper industry. 

An unusually high rate of consumption pre- 
vailed during the closing months of 1928 that re- 
sulted in the breaking of all previous production 
and consumption records. Increased use of cop- 
per in such industries as automobile, radio, 
cable, railway electrification, building, and 
others, resulted in the speeding up of productive 
activity to a point never previously approached, 
not even during the height of the war-time de- 
mand. 

The United States continues as the leading 
producer of copper, though Chile in second place 
is gaining ground and recent developments in 
Africa make ii> evident that ere long African 
copper will be a very important factor in the 
world trade. Increased production will come 
from Canada, also, from several new properties 
that are not yet fully equipped for operation, 
and from increased output of copper from the 
copper-nickel deposits of the International 
Nickel Company in Ontario. In the United 
States, on the other hand, no new properties of 
importance have been discovered, though there 
is little doubt that additional equipment at 
a number of the large mines will permit con- 
siderable expansion of productive operations. 

Several new producers recently have made 
their entry, of which Andes -Copper in Chile,. 
Noranda in Quebec, and Bwana M’Kubwa in 
northern Rhodesia, are likely to prove of pri- 
mary importance. Important new developments 
under way in 1929 included the Flin Flon and 
Sherrit-Gordon in Manitoba, and the Roari 
Antelope and N’Changa properties in northern 
Rhodesia. Present producers which can and 
doubtless will increase their capacity consider- 
ably if demand continues at the present high 
rate are Utah Copper, Nevada ' Consolidated, 
Inspiration, Phelps Dodge, and Caluhiet Ari- 
zona in the United States; Chile Co^er, Andes 
Copper, and Braden in Chile;' Oerro de Palsco in 
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Peru; Noranda and International Nickel in 
Canada; Greene Cananea and Montezuma in 
Mexico; Furukawa in Japan; Union Miniere du 
Hant -Katanga in the Belgian Congo; and 
Bwana M’Kubwa and associated companies in 
northern Rhodesia. 

WORLD PRODUCTION OF COPPER 
From Mineral Industry 

Short Tons 

1913 1,104,517 1921 601,913 

1914 1,018,395 1922 996,147 

1915 1,180,883 1923 1,411,980 

1916 1,504,297 1924 1,522.394 

1917 1,580,475 1925 1,589,717 

1918 1,568,677 1926 1,634,193 

1919 1,069,998 1927 1,681,643 

1920 1,082,652 1928 1,883,431 

AVERAGE PRICE OP ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
IN NEW YORK 
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Cents per Pound 

Cents per Pour 

1913 

15.269 

1921 

12.502 

1914 

13.602 

1922 

13.382 

1915 

17.275 

1923 

14.421 

1916 

27.202 

1924 

13.024 

1917 

27.180 

1925 

14.042 

1918 

24.628 

1926 

13.795 

1919 

18.691 

1927 

12.920 

1920 

17.456 

1928 

14.570 


COPPER PRODUCED IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM DOMESTIC ORES, 1927-1928 
IT. S. Buebau of Mines 
iSTneUer output, in pounds fine) 


State 1927 1928 


Alaska 

56,489,214 

40,541,968 

Arizona 

681,168,117 

785,632,406 

California 

25,802,603 

24,707.992 

Colorado 

8,006,801 

10,262,083 

Idaho 

1,811,103 

2,336,654 

Michigan 

195,135,199 

179,104,311 

Missouri 

5,041 

930 

Montana 

225,208,853 

251,046,415 

Nevada 

118,298,342 

159,332,977 

New Mexico 

79 761,222 

92.777,233 

North Carolina 

5,362,041 

8,207,000 

Oregon 

484,652 

375,049 

Pennsylvania 

2,149,182 

5,013,868 

Tennessee 

14,498,951 

16,374,201 

Texas 

25,460 

432,968 

Utah 

267,705,597 

298,375,465 

Vermont 

238,143 


Washington 

1,766,953 

1,197,340 

Wyoming 


2,575 

Undistributed 

123,509 

178,898 


1,684,040,983 

1.825,900,393 


WORLD’S COPPER PRODUCTION BY COUNTRIES • 


Country 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Un metric tons) 
1923 1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Africa 

80,580 

38,557 

52,816 

72,948 

104,055 

107,657 

97,987 

10,200 

112,012 

128,084 

Australasia 

26,605 

18,932 

12,478 

18,139 

14,253 

12,313 

11,612 

11,654 

Austria 

1,585 

4,173 

4,581 

4,833 

4,051 

8,325 

3,719 

6,441 

3,600 

3,300 

6,804 

Bolivia 

9,900 

9,683 

9,212 

10,654 

7,439 

6,804 

7,122 

Canada 

85,500 

20,582 

22,952 

36,496 

46,274 

51.020 

58,173 

64,137 

87,666 

Chile 

98,952 

59,239 

129,575 

182,884 

190,380 

189,503 

202,319 

239,720 

289,895 

Cuba 

6,796 

7,802 

10,694 

10,853 

11,560 

11,910 

11,824 

14,096 

28.400 

17,118 

Germany 

17,255 

19,000 

17,000 

17,000 * 

19,500 * 

22,000 

24,000 

24,000 

Italy « 

68S 

856 

319 

184 

200 

678 

420 

63,388 

66,041 

Japan 

Jugo- 

uavia 

66,003 

54,092 

54,126 

63.790 

62,940 

65,692 

65,570 

2,436 

8,970 

5,222 

6,837 

8,154 

7,301 

9,700 

12,900 

15,086 

Mexico 

45,288 

12,316 

27,073 

54,920 

44,589 

53,636 

56,521 

57,843 

65,844 

Norway 

556 

6,725 

9,615 

8,000 * 

9,900 * 

12,500 

12,500 

12,000 

13,132 

Peru 

32,982 

33,284 

36,408 

44,166 

84,923 

37,358 

42,869 

47,572 

52,463 

Russia 

2,000 * 

2,000 * 

8,300 * 

6,678 

10,835 

12,000 

13,000 

Spain-Portu 

gal 

*23,000 

33,200 

86,500 

51,815 

65,079 

58,000 

64,750 

64,750 

53,912 

Sweden 

1,627 

1,329 

61 

4,700 

2,800 

2,268 

4,324 

3,795 

907 

United King- 
dom ^ 109 

73 

104 

89 

125 

97 




United 

States » 548.418 

229,331 

481,040 

650,912 

741,283 

774,749 

796,522 

768,779 

848,413 

Other 

countries 

5,000 * 

5,000 * 

6,000 * 

6,000 ♦ 

6,000 * 

11,400 * 

11,100 * 

11,886 

11,380 

Total 958,177 

556,594 

866,976 

1,246,720 

1,366,745 

1,434,716 

1,479,270 

1,525,586 

1,708,649 


" Am. Bureau of Metal Statistics, except ss noted. * As officially reported. 
^ TT. S. Bur. of Mines. * Estimated. 


SUMMARY OP FEATURES OF THE COPPER INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1927 AND 

1928 

U. S. Bubbau 07 Mums 


Production of copper: 

Smelter output 
Mine production 

Refinery production of new copper; 

Electrolytic 
Lake 
Oastins 
Total domestic 
Total domestic and folreigii 
Total new and old copper 
Ore produced: 

Copper ore 

Averagis yidd of copper 
Copper-lead and copper-sine orekl 
Average price per pound 
Imports (unmanufactured) 

Exports of metallic copper » . 

Withdrawn from' total supply on , domestic, account: 
Total new copper • 

' Total new and old copper 
Stocks of refined copper » ' 

Stocks ,of blister ana materials in solution^ 

Value of smdter pfoduct^pi - from domestic ojres 


pounds 

1927 

1,684,040,983 

1928 

1,825,900,893 

K 

1,649,959,370 

<•) 


1.520,076,181 

1,607,120,026 

•< 

195,135,199 

179,104,311 

4« 

3,740,819 

5,573,050 

<( 

1,718,952,199 

1,791,797,887 

«( 

2,325,763,709 

2,487,607.779 


8,306,000,000 

(•) 

short tons 

56,725,460 

(•) 

per cent 

1.41 


, short ions 

418,601 

(*; , 

cents 

13.1 

14,4 

pounds 

718,322,090 

787,073,640 

1,069,498,121 

1,121,186^640 

pounds 

1,422,959,219 

1,608.538,878 

** 

> 2,408,000,000 

(m) 

** . . > 

171,000,000 

114 , 000,000 

■ • 

401,000,000 

3220,609.000 

, 423-000,000 
r262;930,000 


• FIgureii not yet available: ■ m . : ■ L ' , ■ 

^ Total exports' of copper, exifiuBxve. of ere, concentrates, .composition metal, and unn^ed material. 
« At the end of the year. 
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In 1928 exports of copper from tlie United 
States were valued at $169,823,077 of which re- 
fined copper in ingots, bars, or other forms 
amounted to 948,309,890 pounds, valued at $140,- 
340,375. Germany was the largest customer for 
the refined metal, taking 206,549,919 pounds, 
valued at $30,012,066; followed by the United 
Kingdom with 185,816,840 pounds, valued at 
$27,657,763; France with 171,440,871 pounds, 
valued at $25,821,800; Italy with 115,427,602 
pounds, valued at $17,606,139; Belgium with 
77,431,816 pounds, valued at $11,248,936. The 
United States in 1928 imported copper to the 
value of $98,187,440, of which copper ores, con- 
centrates, and regulus were valued at $16,734,- 
735. Unrefined, black, blister, and converter 
copper in pigs, bars, etc. were valued at $67,- 
598,035, and refined copper at $12,634,463. 

COBAIi BEEFS. See Geology. 

COBBIN, JoHisr (1870- ). An American 

dramatic critic and author (see Vol. VI). He 
wrote The Edge (1915) and until 1916 was 
secretary of the Drama" "Society of New York. 
Fx'om 1917 to 1919, he was dramatic critic of 
the New York Times and from 1919 to 1926 
editorial writer for the same paper. He pro- 
duced Shakespeare’s Tempest (with full text in 
the Elizabethan manner) in 1016, and in 1922 
published The Return of the Middle Class, 

COBEL'LI, Marie (1864r-1924). An Eng- 
glish novelist (see VoL. VI). Her later pub- 
lications include: Innocent , Her Fancy and His 
Fact (1914, 1921); The Young Diana (1917); 
My Little Bit, a Record of War Work (1919); 
The Love of Long Ago (1920) ; The Secret Power 
(1921), and The Treasure of Heaven: a JKo- 
mance of Riches ( 1921 ) . 

COBE'!?, William Ellis (1866- ). An 

American capitalist, born in Braddock, Pa., and 
educated in the public schools and at Duff’s 
College, Pittsburgh. He entered the Edgar 
Thompson Steel Works at the age of 16, and be- 
came superintendent of the plate mill at the 
Homestead Steel Works in 1889, succeeding 
Charles M. Schwab as general superintendent 
at these works in 1897. From 1901 to 1903, he 
was president of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
and from that year to 1911 was president of 
the United States Steel Corporation. In the 
latter year, he resigned this post to become chair- 
man of the board of the Midvale Steel and Ord- 
nance Company. He was director and official 
in many important financial insitutions. 

OOBFU DEOLABATION and Other Items. 
See Albania; Greece; Italy; Jugoslavia. 

COBK. A commercial city of the Irish 
Free State and the third city of Ireland. The 
population of Cork County Borough in 1926 was 
78,490. Cork’s chief commercial advantage is 
its proximity to the Harbor of Cobh (Queens- 
town) with which it is connected by the River 
Lee, In 1927, 1377 vessels with a tonnage of 
622,559 entered the port, and 1406 vessels with 
a tonnage of 623,570 were cleared. In December, 
1920, part of the business section of Cork was 
burned in the course of a fire started by incen- 
diaries. Since 1923 so many improvements have 
been carried out that the whole appearance of 
the city has been changed. The greater part of 
St. Patrick’s Street, the principal thoroughfare, 
has been rebuilt; most of the principal streets 
have been remade with asphalt surfaces ; all the 
quays have been relaid on concrete foundations; 
and the old sewage tunnel has been reconstructed. 
The water-supply system also has been over- 


hauled, a filtration plant installed, and waste 
so efficiently eliminated that the daily con- 
sumption of water has been reduced from 50 to 
less than 30 gallons per head of population. In 
1927 a municipal loan of £100,000 was provided 
for housing construction. One of the principal 
changes has been the location of the Ford motor 
industry in Ireland on Cork’s once-famous race 
course. 

COBN. Corn is produced on three-fourths of 
the farms in the United States. The average 
annual production of the country for the years 
1919-28, inclusive, was 2,857,000,000 bushels. 
The average annual production of the leading 
corn states for the same period was as follows: 
Iowa, 431,820,000 bushels; Illinois, 321,278,000 
bushels; and Nebraska, 217,380,000 bushels. 
The average acre yield in the United States in- 
creased from 26.1 bushels for the ten-year period 
1910-19 to 28.25 bushels for the ten-year period 
1919-28. According to U. S. Census reports-, of 
a total acreage of 98,401,627 acres in 1924, 82,- 
328,843 acres, yielding 1,823,880,173 bushels, 
were harvested for grain, 4,227,812 acres pro- 
ducing 28,407,960 tons were cut for silage, 6,- 
672,646 acres were cut for' fodder, and 5,172,326 
acres were pastured off with hogs. Since the 
World War, corn production in southeastern 
Europe has more than regained its pre-war 
status. The corn area of Russia in 1928 was 
10,690,000 acres, the area having more than 
doubled during the five-year period. Argentina, 
which has increased its average annual produc- 
tion in ten years, continues to lead all countries 
in corn exports. 

The average annual total value of the corn 
crop of the United States for the five-year period 
1910-14 was $1,577,000,000, but the higher price 
of corn from 1916 to 1919 raised the value for 
that period to $3,024,000,000. The 1920 crop 
was the largest ever harvested, but prices were 
receding and its total value was only $2,150,000,- 
000, while in 1921, with a yield only 4 per cent 
under the crop of 1920, prices had dropped so 
low that the total value was only $1,303,000,000, 
or only 43 per cent of the annual value during 
the war period and about 16 per cent less than 
the pre-war value although the crop was 10 per 
cent larger than the pre-war average. During 
^e War, the average farm price of com rose 
above $1.90 per bushel; but the price began to 
decline in 1920 and reached the low point at the 
end of 1921, reducing the purchasing power of 
corn far below that of any other year. A marked 
rise in the cost of production since 1914 coupled 
with the rapid and severe decline in price, was 
one of Idle principle factors leading to the agri- 
cultural economic crisis beginning in 1920 and 
continuing for a series of years. 

The United States Grain Standards Act of 
Aug. 11, 1916, required that in all interstate 
buying and selling of shelled corn the grades 
used shall be the Federal ^ades established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. According to 
these grades, based on condition and quality, the 
best com is graded Number One and com lower 
in quality is given numerical grades down to and 
including Number Six, while a "sample grade” 
is added for corn too low in quality for the 
numbered grades. As revised and effective S6pt. 
15, 1927, these standards include grades for 
weevily com. To the insect pests attacking the 
corn crop in the United States was added the 
European com borer, first reported near Boston 
in 1917, and now established in parts of the 
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New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and the Pro\dnce of 
Ontario in Canada. (See Entomology, Econo- 
mic, under European Corn borer). The diseases 
of corn which have become troublesome in recent 
years are the brown-spot disease, characterized 
by brown spots usually on the leaf, the leaf 
sheath and the stalk, and root rot of corn which 
results in the partial or total decay of the root 
system causing the plant to lodge, and which at- 
tacks also the stalk and the ear. 

Corn Products. Statistics published by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in 1928 showed 
that the United States in 1925 produced 854,- 
125,000 pounds of cornstarch, 1,444,858,000 
pounds of corn sirup, 580,370,000 pounds of corn 
sugar, and 12,705,000 gallons of corn oil. Corn 
oil, derived largely from the germ in the corn 
kernel and formerly used mainly in the manu- 
facture of soaps and paints, is now refined and 
used for food in the form of lard and butter 
substitutes, salad and cooking oils, shortening, 
and other similar substances. It is also used 
in making rubber substitute. With the increase 
in the manufacture of corn products during the 
World War, the annual production of corn oil 
increased to some extent. Cornstalks, of which 
the United States, as estimated, produces annu- 
ally about 125,000,000 tons, are used for the 
manufacture of paper and paper board and ef- 
forts are being made to put this industry on a 
profitable basis. Corn cobs used as fuel on 
farms are also utilized in making paper 
products, adhesives, furfural, and other commodi- 
ties. Consult Untied States Department of Ag- 
riculture Yearbooks^ 1921 and 1927. See Aqbi- 

OULTUBE. 

CORN BORER^ BUROPEABT, See Ento- 
mology, Economic. 

CORNELL, Katharine (1900- ). An 

American actress born at Buffalo, N, Y., who 
made her first appearance in 1916 with the 
Washington Square Players in Bushido and re- 
mained with that company some time, playing 
The Death of Tintagiles, Plots and Playwrights, 
etc. In 1918 she was with the Jessie Bonstelle 
Stock Company at Buffalo and subsequently 
toured in Cheating Cheaters and The Man ^¥ho 
Came Back. In 1910 she played Jo in Little 
Women in London and the next year toured in 
The Man Outside. One of her best characteri- 
zations in New York was the part of Eileen 
Baxter-Jones in Nice People (1921). In 1924 
she starred in Candida and in 1929 in The Age of 
Innocence. 

CORNELL TTNIVERSITY. A non-secta- 
rian, coeducational institution at Ithaca, New 
York, established in 1865. The university’s an- 
nual income available for current expenses in- 
creased between 1914 and 1928 from $3,000,000 
to approximately $7,000,000 including $2,038,000 
of State and $335,000 of Federal appropriations, 
and over $250,000 from alumni. A campaign for 
new endowment, begun in 1919, yielded subscrip- 
tions of more than $6,000,000, mainly in in- 
creased salaries for faculty menibers, and the 
total productive funds in 1928 were $21,230,- 
391. The enrollment of students in the au- 
tumn of 1928 was 5387 as compared with 5015 
in 1914 and the faculty numbered 1106, an in- 
crease of 356 over 1914. The volumes in the 
library numbered 780,000 in 1928. The Bak^r 
Laboratory of Chemistry, foi* Which Gebrge F. 
Baker gave $1,500,000 and the $4(^0,000 State 
Building for the department of dairy industry. 


were completed in 1923. Other notable gifts 
were $500,000 from August Heekscher to endow 
general research, $50,000 from Mrs. Sarah Man- 
ning Sage for medical research, and an anony- 
mous gift of $200,000 for pediatrics. In 1928 
by agreement with New York Hospital, a single 
institution Tvas formed to occupy jointly a new 
building to be erected at an estimated cost of 
$11,000,000 between 68th and 70tli streets, over- 
looking the East River, New York City, the 
joint endowment to be augumented by a large 
appropriation from the General Education Board 
and generous legacies provided by the will of 
PajTie Whitney. In 1929 the University re- 
ceived a gift of $1,500,000 for the erection of 
a new building for the Cornell Law School. 
President, Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 

CORPS. See Armies and Army Organiza- 
tion. 

CORRESPONDENCE STUDY. See Edu- 
cation IN THE United States. 

CORTISSOZ, Royal ( ?- ) . An Ameri- 

can journalist, horn in New York City. For 
many years he was literary and art director of 
the New York Tribune and its successor the 
New York Herald-Tribune ; was a frequent con- 
tributor to magazines on art subjects and also 
lectured much on art. He was the author of 
Augustus St. Gaudens (1907) ; John LaFarge 
(1911); Art and Common Sense (1913); Life 
of Whit claw Reid (1021); Nhie Roles of Golf 
(1922); American Artists (1923); and Person- 
alities in Art (1925). He edited many classics, 
including Don Quiaote and The Autobiography 
of Benvenuto Cellini. He also edited Whitelaw 
Reid^s American and English Studies. 

CORTOT, Alfred (1877- ). An eminent 

French pianist and conductor, born at Nyon, 
Switzerland. He studied at the Paris Conserva- 
toire under Decambes, Rouquou, and Dimmer, 
graduating in 1896 as winner of the first prize. 
The same year, he made his debut in Paris, play- 
ing the Beethoven C minor concerto at one of 
the Colonne concerts. From 1898 to 1901, he was 
at Bayreuth, studying Wagner’s works with J. 
Kniese and acting as repetitor at the festivals. 
Returning to Paris, he placed emphasis upon 
the works of Wagner, conductingthe first perform- 
ance in France of Gbtterddmmerung (Th4atTe 
du Ch6,teau d’Eau, May 17, 1902) and establish- 
ing the Association de Concerts A. Cortot. In 
1904 he became conductor of the Soci4t4 Nation- 
ale and also became a champion of contempo- 
ary French composers. The next year he formed 
a trio with Jacques Thibaud and Pablo Casals, 
which immediately won international fame. In 
1907 he was appointed professor of piano at the 
Conservatoire, succeeding Ilaoul Puguo. Shortly 
after that he began extensive concert tours 
of Europe, securely establishing his position 
among the foremost pianists of the present day. 
His success at his American d4but (New York, 
1918) was so emphatic that he has become an 
annual visitor. In 1923 the Royal Philharmonic 
Society of London awarded to him its much- 
coveted Gold Medal, an honor bestowed on only 
one Frenchman before him, Gounod. He is the 
author of Principes rationels dc la technique 
pianistique (19 2$ ) . 

COSGRAVE, William Thomas (1880- ). 

An Irish statesman, horn at Dublin. He was 
educated at the Christian Brothers’ Schools, and, 
engagii^ in business in Dublin, amassed a for- 
tune. He was a member of the' secret revolu- 
tionary organizatibn called the Irish Republican 
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Brotlierhood and a leader in the Sinn Fein ranks, 
and on May 5, 1916, he was arrested, brought 
to trial, and sentenced to death. His sentence 
was changed to imprisonment for life, but he 
was released in the general amnesty of 1917. In 
the fall of 1917, he was elected to Parliament, 
but because of his Sinn Fein principles, did not 
take his seat. In May, 1918, he was again ar- 
rested and taken to England. He returned in 
1919, was again arrested and deported. Upon his 
return to Dublin this last time, he became Min- 
ister of Local Government in the Dail Eireann. 
In January, 1922, he put through a plan to 
spend £1,000,000 on housing within the year. 
On the death of Arthur Griffith and of Michael 
Collins, Cosgrave became head of the Provisional 
Government and when the Irish Free State was 
constituted in December, 1922, was elected presi- 
dent of the Executive Council. He was also Min- 
ister of Finance (1922-23) and Minister of De- 
fense, 1924. Cosgrave favored financial help for 
the peasants so that they might change their sta- 
tus from tenants to peasant proprietors. He 
represented the Irish Free State at Geneva when 
it was admitted to the League of Nations (1923). 
The entrance of the de Valera republicans into 
the Dail in 1927 reduced his majority to one 
and a new election was held in which he re- 
tained power by a small margin. See Ibbland, 
under History, 

COSMIC BAYS. See Physios. 

COSMOGONY. See Asteonomy. 

COSSIO^ Manuel BartolomiS (ISSS^ ). 
A Spanish humanist, art critic, and educator. 
Born in Haro (Logroflo), he studied law and 
earned his doctorate at the University of Madrid. 
He was professor of the theory and history of 
art in the School of Fine Arts at Barcelona; 
professor of pedagogy in the University of 
Madrid; director of the National I^edagogical 
Museum of Madrid; professor in the School of 
Criminology; and director of the Institucidn 
Libre dc Enseflanza. His study, El Greco (2 
vols., 1908), is bis most important work. 

COSTA BICA, kos'ta rSk'a. A Central 
American republic situated between Nicaragua 
and Panama. Its area is variously estimated at 
18,691 to 23,000 square miles. According to the 
census of 1927, the population was 471,524. Im- 
migration in 1926 was 6402 (1911, 9537) and 
the emigration, 5894 (1911, 8170). The popula- 
tions of the largest cities, according to the census 
of 1927, were: San Jos4, with suburbs, 60,580; 
Cartago, 14,883; Heredia, 7631; Alaluela, 8496; 
Lim6n, 15,624. 

Industry and Finance. Agriculture contin- 
ues to prosper. In 1913 exporte of coffee totaled 
13,019,069 kilos, at a value of $3,606,930; in 
1927, 36,539,000 pounds, at $10,611,000. In 
1913 Great Britain took 82 per cent of the total; 
the United States, 6 per cent. During the 
World War, the United States displaced Great 
Britain from her commanding position, only to 
be compelled to yield up first place once more in 
1922, when she bought 34 per cent, and Great 
Britain, 59, The banana industry, worked for 
the most part by the United Fruit Company, 
ranked second in importance in point of export 
value. In 1912 the number of bunches shipped 
was 10,647,702; in 1927, 7,853,000. Production 
was decreased somewhat after 1923 by blight. 
Cacao production has assumed economic impor- 
tance. Exports in 1913 were 846,931 pounds; in 
1927, 7,644,000. Mining, on the other hand, de- 
creased because of the exhaustion of the known 


ore bodies. Exports of gold and silver bullion 
for 1905-14 were worth an annual average of 
$706,457 ; in 1027, $506,000. Commerce over the 
whole period showed imports of $8,687,280 for 
1913; for 1927, $16,311,000; exports for 1913 
and 1927, $10,234,149 and $18,058,000. In 1912, 
46 per cent of the imports came from the United 
StaW; in 1927, 50.3 per cent. Exports to the 
United States decreased from 55 per cent to 32.9 
per cent in 1927. They had reached 68 per cent 
in 1921. The year 1922 was the first to show 
a surplus since 1912. Expenditures in 1913 
were 10,184,261 colones; in 1922, 17,311,165 co- 
lones, in 1927, 23,319,189 colones. Bevenuea for 
the same years were 9,612,533, 18,971,023, and 
30,584,123 colones. On Dec. 31, 1927, the public 
debt was 80,047,942 colones. The par value of the 
colon is $0,465 (2.15 colones to the dollar). In 
1922 the colon was worth 4.4 to the dollar, so that 
the Government was compelled to fix the legal 
rate of exchange, in October, 1922, at 4 colones. 
During 1923 there was a fluctuation in value, 
the colon going as high as 4.54 to the dollar, but 
the exceptionally good coffee crop and high prices 
of 1924 increased the gold exchange and made 
possible the regulation of the rate at 4 colones 
again. It remained stable at that rate down 
through 1928. 

History. President Alfredo Gonz&lez, elected 
in 1914, was confronted by serious disturbances 
in 1917 on his attempt to inaugurate a radical 
financial programme and was compelled to relin- 
quish his office. His successor, Federico Tinoco, 
leader of the revolutionists, was refused the rec- 
ognition of the United States, with the result 
that his waning influence ended with his over- 
throw in 1919 at the hands of Julio Acosta 
Garcia. The latter served as President, 1920-24, 
and during his administration the country re- 
gained the stability for which it had formerly 
been celebrated in Spanish America. Under a 
small and satisfied landowning class, prosperity 
prevailed. In 1917 Costa Rica severed relations 
with Germany and in 1918 assumed the rOle of 
an Associate Power on the side of the Allies. 
In 1920 the suffrage was extended to women. 
In 1921 the administration was thwarted in its 
attempt to join the newly-formed Central Amer- 
ican Union by the negative vote of the National 
Assembly. (See Central American Union). 
In August, 1921, Costa Rica came near to open 
hostilities with Panama when that country re- 
fused to recognize an arbitral award of disputed 
territory to Costa Rica. In 1923 Secretary of 
State Hughes announced that it was the inten- 
tion of the United States tp recognize Costa 
Rica’s rights in the use of the San Juan !l^ver 
for the Nicaraguan Canal route. The question 
had arisen out of Costa Rica’s protest against 
the Bryan-Ch morro Treaty of 1916 and her sub- 
sequent suit before the Central American Court 
of Justice, on the ground that the route, in being 
run through the San Juan River, alienated her 
territorial rights. For the presidential term 
1924-28, Ricardo Jiminez was elected in May, 
1924, His administration saw continued growth 
in prosperity for the country, enabling it to re- 
duce materially its foreign debt, establish a farm 
loan bank, build sewerage systems for many 
towns, fmild roads, bribes, etc., and improve 
schools. In 1928 Cleto Gonzales Viquez, Jieader 
of the National Party, was elected President 
for the term beginning May 8. , He had been 
President once before, from 1906 to 1910. On 
Jan. 2$; 1925, Costa Rica gave. , notice of -vriith- 
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drawal from the League of Nations. According 
to report, she was offended at criticism for fail- 
ure to pay her dues. Full payment of all dues 
accompanied the withdrawal notice. In 1928 a 
note from the League urged that Costa Kica 
should again become a member. In reply Costa 
Rica attracted world attention by requesting a 
definition of the Monroe Doctrine. In Septem- 
ber, 1928, it was announced that Costa Rica had 
decided to rejoin the League. 

COSTIGAN, John Edwaed (1888- ). 

An American figure and landscape painter, born 
at Providence, R. I., and self-taught in art. He 
was a-warded the Peterson Purchase Prize of the 
Chicago Art Institute in 1922, the Kremer 
Purchase Prize of the International Water Color 
Exposition in 1923, the Shaw $1000 Purchase 
Prize of the Salmagundi Club (N. Y.) in 1924, 
the Tuthill Purchase Prize of the International 
Water Color Exhibition at the Chicago Art 
Institute in 1924, the National Arts Club Prize 
(N. Y.) in 1925, the Saltus Medal of the 
National Academy of Design in 1925, and the 
Clark $300 Prize of the National Academy of 
Design in 1927. He became an associate of the 
National Academy in 1924. 

COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. The cost-of-living index numbers 
given by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show the changes in the cost of living 
throughout the United States during 1914-28 in 
comparison with the average cost in 1913. Re- 
tail prices of food are secured directly from 15 
to 26 dealers in each of 51 cities and prices are 
also secured for coal, wood, gas, electricity, and 
kerosene from dealers in a number of cities. 
Other data on retail prices are secured by spe- 
cial agents. Rental figures are for 400 to 2000 
houses and apartments in eadi city, according to 
its population. The costs of clothing, furniture, 
and miscellaneous items are determined from 
four quotations from each city on each of a 
large number of items; in Greater New York, 
five quotations were secured instead of four. In 
the calculation of the index number, the prices 
for the different articles of food are weighed 
according to the relative values shown in the 
budgets of over 12,000 families examined by the 
Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1918-19. 

As compared with the average for 1913 as 

100.0, the cost of living for the whole United 
States varied widely for the period^ being re- 
viewed. In December, 1916, the index had 
reached 118,3; a year later, it was 142.4; in 
December, 1918, it was 174.4. The high point 
was reached in June, 1920, when the index was 
216.5. From thence on, the index receded 
slowly, dropping to 180.4 in May, 1921, and to 
166.3 in September, 1922. Between that month 
and June, 1928, the range was never wide, be- 
ing from 168.8 for March, 1923, to 175.6 for 
December, 1926. In June, 1928, the index was 

170.0, and in December, 1928, 171. Over the 

period, June, 1920-December, 1928, the decrease 
averaged 20.9 per cent. In some cities, the de- 
cret^se was even ^eater. In Detroit, it, was 
24.8 per cent; in Kansas City, 26,3 per cent; in 
Portlatid, Oreg., 24 per cent; in Savannah, 24 
per cent. / 

The tables on pages 400 and 401 show that 
there were marked differences in the rates of in- 
crease in the six budget divisions. Over 1913 
the cost of food increased 26 per cent in 1916 
and 79: per cent in I9SS0. By December, 1921, 
the increase had dropped to 49,9 per cent only 


to mount again slowly to 66.5 per cent in De- 
cember, 1925. In June, 1928, food cost 52.6 
per cent more than it had in 1913. Clothing 
showed even greater variations. In Deeemljer, 
1918, clothing cost 105.3 per cent more than it 
had in 1913; in December, 1920, it cost 158.5 per 
cent; and then the cost of clothing began to 
drop sharply, so that by June, 1928» the increase 
over 1913 was only 62.6 per cent. The cost 
of housing showed the same wide fluctuations, 
in December, 1920, being 61.1 per cent greater 
than in 1913 and a year later, 61.4 per cent. 
This item of the household budget mounted until 
it reached 68.2 per cent in December, 1924, only 
to recede slightly in the following years; so 
that, with the renewal of building activities, 
the increase in June, 1928, over the 1913 figure 
w'as 57.C per cent. It will be observed by ref- 
erence to tlie table that the trend of costs for 
fuel and light showed something of the same 
variations as in the case of housing. 

In addition to the cost-of-living index number 
for the United States, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics published data on the change in the cost 
of living in 19 cities -where comparison could 
be made -with prices prevailing in December. 
1914. Each of -these index numbers is weighed 
according to- the proportionate expenditures for 
the different budget divisions shown by the bud- 
gets collected in the city by the Bureau during 
1918-19. The food expenditure, however, is 
weighed according to the average expenditure 
shown in all budgets collected in the geographi- 
cal dmsion in which the city is located. As 
will be seen by reference to -the accompanying 
table, there is considerable variation among the 
cities in the amount of change in the total cost 
of living. In all instances, living costs increased 
slowly at first and then more rapidly, until the 
highest point was reached in June, 1920. The 
decrease was fairly rapid until 1922 and from 
thence on the fluctuations were within a fairly 
narrow range. It is interesting to observe the 
differences existing among the individual cities 
in June, 1928. Buffalo appeared the most ex- 
pensive city to live in, with Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Philadelphia following. Portland, Oreg., 
was the cheapest. In fact, on the basis of in- 
creases over 1914, the cost of living in Buffalo 
was more than 50 per cent greater than in Port- 
land. 

It is interesting to compare the trend in the 
cost of living in the United States with costs 
in various foreign co-ontries since 1913. The in- 
dex numbers are based upon the cost of food, 
clothing, fuel and li^t, rent, house furnishings, 
etc., with certain variations. These data, pre- 
sented in Table II on page 401, show that while 
the cost of living in the United States and in Ire- 
land rose in the same ratio — from 100 in 1913 
to 170 in June, 1928~the increase was consid- 
erably less in Canada and Germany and much 
m’eater in 'Finland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, aiid 
France. In Finland, the cost of living increased 
from 100 in 1913 to 1212 in June, 1928; in 
Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia, from 100 to 
736; in Milan, Italy, from 100 to 526; in Paris, 
France, from 100 to 607. The index figure for 
Denmark was 176 in June, 1928, and for Bel- 
gium, 204. The cost of living reached its peak 
in the United States, Canada, and Denmark in 
1920, but continued to rise in most of the other 
European cpuntries until 1926 or 1927. See also 
Waqes, 
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OHANG-ES IN COST OP LIYING IN THE UNITED STATES AND VARIOUS FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

TABLE II 


Country 

United 

Canada 

Belgium 

Ozecho- 

Denmark 

Finland 

France, 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy, 

No. of 
local- 

States 

32 

60 

59 

Slovakia, 

Prague 

200 

21 

Paris 

71 

200 

Milan 

ities 

Base 

period 

1913 

1913 

1921 

July, 

1914 

July, 

1914 

Jan.— 

June, 

1914 

1914 

1913- 

14 

July, 

1914 

Jan.— 

June, 

1914 

1913 

100 ® 

100* 


• • « 

. , 


- 

T - f 



1914 

103 

103 


100 

100 

ioo 

i66 

100 

100 

100 

1915 

106 

107 



116 


- - - 




114 

1916 

118 

124 



136 




T - r 

146 

1917 

142 

143 



155 


r - - 


- ^ > 

197 

1918 

174 

162 



182 


. 


* ■ » 

285 

1919 

199 

176 



211 


238 



327 

1920 

200 

190 



262 


341 



442 

1921 

174 

161 

ioo 


237 

ii72 

307 


185 

541 

1922 

170 

167 

90 


199 

1157 

302 


180 

501 

1923 

173 

159 

109 

690 

204 

1147 

334 

i42 

... 

494 

1924 

173 

156 

137 

707 

. . . 

1217 

377 

135 

. . . 

573 

1925 

178 

160 

143 

703 

. . . 

1197 

421 

3 41 

188 

649 

1926 

176 

157 

199 

735 

... 

1197 

545 

144 

189 

657 

1927 

172 

157 

207 

734 

• . . 

1243 

498 

151 

175 

531 

June 

1928 

170 

165 « 

204 » 

736 « 

176 » 

1212 » 

507 « 

151 e 

170 » 

526 


o All U. S. and Canada figures fox December ^ May 

® April March. 


COTABBIiO Y MOM, Emilio (1857- ). coupled witli diminisliing world supplies of cot- 

A Spanish literary historian and critic. He ton, has made it difficult if not impossible for 
studied law at the University of Oviedo, receiv- spinners and weavers to keep their spindles and 
ing the doctorate in 1877. Devoting himself at looms fully employed. On the other hand, the 
once to literary pursuits, he was elected a growers of cotton in many countries have been 
member of the Spanish Royal Academy of the hard put to produce their crop at a profit on 
Language, of which, a few years later, he became account of insects, diseases, unfavorable climatic, 
perpetual secretary. His specialty is the history soil, and labor conditions, and in some cases, 
of the drama. Among his most important lack of adequate transportation. The maxi- 
publications are M Conde de yuiamedia/na mum world’s production of cotton was attained 
(1886); Tirso de MoUna (1893); Yida y ohras in 1926 when a crop of 27,812,000 bales was 
de jD. Enrique de Villena ( 1896 ) ; EstudAm sohre marketed. The production statistics of all coun- 
el arte esdnico de E, Mavka del Rosario Fenidn- tries except the United States is given in bales 
de»; La Tirma (1897) ; Don Ramdn de la of 478 pounds, and for the United States, run- 
Cruz y sus ohras (1899) ; Estudios de historia ning .bales which average a little more than 500 
literaria (1901) ; Sohre el origen y desarrollo de pounds each. Of this total, 17,755,000 bales, or 
la leyenda des los Amantes de T cruel (1903); nearly 64 per cent, was produced in the United 
Las armas de los Qirones (1903); BihUografia States. In 1928 the estimated world’s produc- 
de las controversias sohre la lioited del teatro tion of commercial cotton was 25,751,000 bales, 
en Espana (1904) ; and a historical novel, El of which 14,296,549 bales, or about 55^ per cent, 
hi jo del Conke-Duque (1912). was grown in the United States. Following the 

COTTON. The cotton situation of the world, year 1920, there was a surplus of commercial 
in 1929 was unsatisfactory from almost every cotton for a few crops and there was a large 
standpoint. As a result of recent investigations carry-over, but reduced production and growing 
new industrial uses for cotton have been devel- demand had so drawn upon the reserve that for 
oped and the quantity required for automobile some purposes there was a deficient supply. This 
tires, artificial leather, pyroxylin, which has was shown in the greatly depressed condition in 
many uses, etc., is very large. This new demand, the spinning centres of many countries. 


UNITED STATES COTTON PRODUCTION 1926-1928 
OoTTOW Ginxisd Fbosc the Crops or 1926, 1927, Aim 1928 
(Linters are not included) 

Running Bales (counting round as hall 

bales) Equivalent 500 -pound hales 



1928 

1927 

1926 

1928 

1927 

1926 

United States 

14,296,549 

12,783,112 

17,756,070 

14,477,874 

12,956,043 

17,977,374 

Alabama 

1,096,624 

1,173,430 

1,470,404 

1,109,126 

1,192.392 

1,497,821 

Arizona 

145,731 

90,281 

120,089 

149,458 

91,656 

122,902 

Arkansas 

1,216,241 

979,481 

1,518,382 

1,245,982 

999,983 

1,547,932 

California 

171,042 

89,998 

128,835 

172,230 

91,177 

131,211 

Florida 

20,058 

17,361 

83,231 

19,203 

16,496 

31,954 

Georgia , 

1,053,205 

1,111,399 

1,498,473 

1,029,499 

1,100,040 

1,496,105 

Louisiana 

685,868 

643,153 

826,179 

690,958 

548,026 

829,407 

Mississippi 

1,462,021 

1,346,489 

1,867,626 

1,474,875 

1,855,252 

1,887,787 

Missouri 

. 146,921 

116,024 

216,769 

146,909 

114,584 

217,859 

New Mexico 

82,177 

64,920 

70,206 

83,544 

65,294 

71,000 

North Carolina 

869,248' 

879,677 

1,246,754 

836,474 

861,468 

1,212,819 

Oklahoma 

1,187,042 

1,009,626 

1,760,644 

1,204,625 

1,037,141 

1,772,784 

South Carolina 

744,890 

788,550 

1,025,991 

726,039 

730,013 

1,008,068 

Tennessee , , 

, 4,28,471 

355,975 

442,052 

429,284 

859,059 

, 451,533 

Texas 

4,941,545 ' 

4,229,867 

6,477,788 

5,109,939 

4,856,277 

5,630,881 

Virginia'’ ■ ■ 

44;764 

30,705 

* , 61,891 

43,711 

80,609 

51,829 

All other states* 

. 6,206 

6,676 

/15,857 , 

6,018 

6,676' . 

16,032 


"Indudes minois, Kansas, and Kentucky 
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Boll Weevil and Pink Bollworm. In cer- 
tain parts of the United States, the reduced pro- 
duction was due to a number of causes, the prin- 
cipal of which is the boll w’eevil, Antlionomus 
grandis. The boll weevil, which is a native of 
Central America and Mexico, made its appear- 
ance near Brownsville, Tex., about 1892. It ad- 
vanced toward the north and east at an average 
rate of about 100 miles a year until in 1923 
practically all the old cotton belt from Texas 
and Oklahoma to North Carolina was infested. 
So severe were its ravages that the production 
of upland cotton was greatly curtailed and the 
crop of Sea Island cotton was reduced from a 
maximum of 119,000 bales in 1911 to less than 
1000 bales in 1923. For several years, no com- 
mercial Sea Island cotton has been produced in 
the United States. The presence of the boll wee- 
vil necessitated the adoption of modified methods 
of growing the crop that materially increased 
its cost. Slarly maturing varieties are more ex- 
tensively grown, and heavy applications of ferti- 
lizers are recommended to hasten the maturity 
of the crop. Poisoning the weevils with calicum 
arsenate has been extensively adopted and more 
than 1,000,000 pounds of this material were em- 
ployed in 1923. Where the land is sufficiently 
fertile to produce at least half a bale to the acre, 
the use of calicum arsenate has proved very profi- 
table. IDusting from airplanes has been success- 
fully developed. By the combination of these 
methods, it has been found entirely practicable 
to. grow cotton in regions of heavy boll-weevil 
infestation. 

The pink bollwom, Pecimophora gossypiella, 
a serious menace to cotton growing, appeared 
about 1910 in Louisiana and Texas, having prob- 
ably been introduced from Mexico. It was 
eradicated by 1918 through cleaning all fields, 
gins, and seed mills, and by the establishment, 
surrounding the infested areas, of zones in which 
no cotton was grown. In 1927 it again was 
found in west-central Texas and the same meas- 
ures have been put in force for its control. In 
the meantime, the pink bollworm has become es- 
tablished in the Lower Rio Orande Valley in 
New Mexico, where it is a menace to cotton grow- 
ing in other districts. Quarantine measures 
have been adopted to prevent its spread. See 
ElTTOMOllOGT, EcONOMEO, 

Distribution of Production, There was a 
very considerable extension of the cotton area 
of the United States after 1914. Arizona and 
California became important producers of cotton, 
with a production in 1923 of more than 132,000 
bales. In Arizona, the industry was largely 
built up around strains of Egyptian cotton, and 
in 1920 the production of E^ptian-American 
cotton was in excess of 100,000 bales. This cot- 
ton is of a special type, having very long and 
fine lint, and it is suited to special manufac- 
tures. The overproduction in 1920 resulted in a 
fall in price and a reduced planting of these 
varieties. In 1927 only 24,223 bales of this type 
of cotton were grown, while there was a decided 
increase of short-staple cotton both in Arizona 
and in California. 

There has been a remarkable extension of cot- 
ton growing in the plateau region of north- 
western Texas. Extension areas suited to the 
crop, large fields that permit of machine culti- 
vation, mechanical methods of harvesting, and 
freedom from boll-weevil injury, all favor cotton 
production in this region. In 1927 in 13 coun- 
ties of northwestern Texas, over 150,000 bales 


of cotton were produced where there was no 
commercial crop of cotton in 1922. 

In Egypt, one of the great cotton-producing 
countries, there was a steady decline in the 
yield of cotton per acre, and although there was 
a large area brought under cultivation by the 
construction of the great Assuan Dam, the total 
production of cotton showed little increase. Sev- 
eral commissions studied the situation and the 
I'educed production per acre was attributed to 
various causes, among them changed cultural 
methods, rise of water table due to overirriga- 
tion, ^ extensive planting of varieties of low pro- 
duction but yielding fine lint, and the spread 
of pests, especially the pink bollworm. The 
Egyptian government limits the area to be planted 
in cotton, supervises the crop, its marketing, 
etc. 

For many years. Great Britain has been the 
greatest consumer of cotton, about 35 per cent 
of all the spindles devoted to cotton spinning 
being in that kingdom. In order to make Eng- 
lish spinners less dependent upon the United 
States for supplies of cotton, an active cam- 
paign was started to increase the growing of 
cotton within the British Empire. In 1902 
there was organized the British Cotton Grow- 
ing Association. In 1919 the Empire Cotton 
Growing Corporation was chartered and sup- 
ported by contributions from the Government 
and by a tax of 6d. per bale on all cotton im- 
ported into and spun in the United Kingdom. 
Through the activities of these organizations, the 
growing of cotton has been stimulated in many 
parts of the British Empire. In some cotm- 
tries, subsidies have been granted to growers, 
gins have been erected, e'txperiment stations and 
seed farms established, and irrigation works con- 
structed, all with a view to increasing cotton 
production. While no large amounts of cotton 
were added to the world’s production, the pos- 
sibilities of successful cotton growing in some 
countries seemed assured. Empire-grown cot- 
ton, exclusive of India, in 1926-27 amounted to 
361,318 bales, as compared with 84,522 bales in 
1918-19. Parts of Africa, particularly the Su- 
dan, Uganda, and Nigeria, were considered very 
pi’omising. In Australia, the climate and soils 
appeared favorable, and it was believed a profi- 
table industry could be built up. Efforts were 
being made to improve the cotton situation in 
India, and a fund derived from a tax of 4 annas 
(about $.08.) a bale on all cotton grown in the 
country was devoted to research in the cotton 
-industry. This tax was reduced to 2 annas in 
1926, Brazil had a 1927 crop estimated at 492,- 
000 bales- An international commission visited 
Brazil in 1922 and reported favorably on the 
possibilities for cotton growing and suggested 
means whereby production might be greatly in- 
creased. 

Although active efforts were made by Euro- 
pean agencies to increase the nroduction of cot- 
ton in order that there might be larger supplies 
for the old spinning centres, there lias been a 
rapid expansion of spinning in new territories 
and it is considered doubtful whether the desired 
object will be attained. Japan, reporting more 
than 6,200,000 spindles in 1928, became an im- 
portant consumer of raw cotton. In Brazil, as 
cotton production has increased, manufactttxing 
it into yarn and cloth has grown. India is con- 
suming more of its crop in domestic manufac- 
tures and the exports are not increasing very ap- 
preciably. 
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In February, 1924, there were in the United 
States 37,742,000 spindles, an increase of about 
15 per cent since 1914, indicating a material in- 
crease in cotton consumption within the coun- 
try. In February, 1929, there were in place 
35,327,824 spindles, of which 31,007,936 were ac- 
tive. There was a decided movement of cotton 
spinning toward the cotton-growing States, and 
while there were still about 2,000,000 spindles 
more in the Northern than in the Southern States, 
the niunber of active spindles and spindle-hours 
per month in the cotton-growing States were 
greater in the South in February, 1924. In Feb- 
ruary, 1929, however, there were in the cotton- 
growing States 18,713,214 spindles, as compared 
with 15,118,014 for New England and 1,486,- 
596 for other States. See Textile jManueac- 

TURINO. 

COTTON, Henry Andrews (1869- ). 

An American psychiatrist widely known in con- 
nection with the relief of certain forms of in- 
sanity through surgical intervention. Born in 
Norfolk, Va., he graduated at the Baltimore 
Polytechnic Institute in 1894 and took his med- 
ical degree at the University of Maryland in 
1899. He studied psychiatry in Europe during 
1905-07 in the laboratories of Professors 
Kraepelin and Alzheimer, at Mlinich. Upon his 
return, he was placed at the head of the New 
Jersey State Insane Asylum where he studied 
the relation of physical factors to the causation 
of mental disorders. In 1921 he delivered a 
course of lectures at Princeton on the relation, 
of focal infection to insanity. His views and 
experience are set down in his book. The Defeo- 
tivCf Delinquent f and Insane (1921). 

COTTON, Joseph Potter (1875- ). An 

American lawyer, born at Newport, B. L He was 

g *aduated from Harvard in 1896 and from the 
arvard Law School in 1900. After 1915, he 
served as counsel to the New York Commission 
on Workmen’s Compensation, and was consult- 
ing counsel of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of the United States Shipping Board. He was 
chief of the meat division. United States Food 
Administration, in December, 1917, and in the 
following year was European representative of 
the Federal Food Administration. He was also 
a member of the Inter-Allied Finance Council. 
In 1929 he was appointed Under Secretary of 
State. He edited Constitutional Decisions of 
John Marshall 0906). 

COTTON, Manufactures of. See Textile 
Manufacturing; al so C otton, above. . 

COTTON-BOLIi WEEVIL. See Entomol- 
ogy, Economic. 

COTTBELL, Fbederioe Gardner (1877- 
)• An American chemist (see VoL. YI). 
During 1920-21 he was director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and, also* chairman of 
the Division of CheinietTy . and Chemical Teeh- 
nology of the National Beeearch Council.' Since 
1922 he has directed the Fixed Nitrogen Re- 
search Laboratory, U. S. Department . of Agri- 
culture. 

. COTTBELL PBOCESS. The Cottrell proc- 
ess for precipitating dne, particles ,oi solid mat- 
ter in smoke, gases, and furnace fumes is very 
widely appli^< in, American metallurgies 
plants. It recovers material of very great value, 
as in metal smelters; and greatly ranees smoke 
and fumes exhausted fromichiinneys. . The proc- 
ess consists of passing the fumes be^6>^ two 
conductors maintained at .a unidirectional, differ- 
^ce of potential of from 59^0 tolilOO^OOO; vo]lte. 


For this purpose, high potential alternating 
voltages are rectified by means of a mechanical 
rectifier or more recently by means of a hot 
cathode two-electrode vacuum tube known as a 
kenotron. 

COUfi kdya, fiMiLB (1857-1926). A French 
mental healer and hypnotist, horn at Troyes, 
France. At 19, he became an apprentice in a 
pharmacy, and at the end of three years w-ent 
to Paris and took his Ph.D. in Pharmacy, help- 
ing to pay his way by winning a competition 
for a government fellowship of 1200 francs a 
year. Later, a druggist.at Troyes offered him a 
partnership, and when the druggist died shortly 
thereafter, he left the store to his young part- 
ner. Coue became a hypnotist, then an auto- 
suggestionist, and had a sanitarium where he 
practiced without charge to his patients. After 
a somewhat sensational career in France and 
England, he came to the United States early in 
1923 and held many clinics in New York City 
and throughout the coimtry. Cou4’s theory was 
that the subconscious mind, trained by repeating 
many times each day : “Every day in every way 
I am getting better and better,” will direct the 
diseased organ to do the thing that will make 
it better. He described his theories and meth- 
od^ in a book entitled, in the English transla- 
tion, Self-Mastery hy Conscious Autosuggestion. 

COULTEB, John Lee (1881- ). An 

American statistician and college president (see 
VoL. VI). During 1917 and 1918, he was an 
expert for the National Exports Council and the 
War Industries Board. Se was with the Army 
Overseas Educational Commission during 1918 
and 1919. Since 1921 he has been president of 
the North Dakota Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 

COULTEB, John Merle (1851-1928). An 
American botanist (see VoL. VI). Professor 
Coulter remained head of the department of 
botany of the University of Chicago until 1925, 
For the last three* years of his life, he was ad- 
viser to the Boyce Thompson Institute of Plant 
Research at Yonkers, N. Y. and during 1923-28 
he was* a member of the National Research 
Council. He wrote- Cenetics (1918), and 
(with Merle C. Coulter), Whene Muolution and 
Religion Meet (1924). 

COULTON, kSl'-ti^n, George Gordon (1858- 
) . A British historian who was university 
lecturer in English at Cambridge. He was edu- 
cated at the Lycde Imperial, St. Omer, Felstead 
School, St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and 
at Heidelberg, and after being assistant master 
at Sherborne, Sedbergh, and Dulwich, he became 
Birbeck Lecturer in ecclesiastical history at 
Trinity College, , Cambridge. He was a Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Camoridge, and an honor- 
ary, Fellow of St. Catharine’s. His books, writ- 
ten in a brilliant and appealing style, include 
Chaucer and his England (1908); The Mam 
Illusions of Pacifism (1916) ; The Case for Corn- 
pulsory Military Service T(1917), ; foetal lAfe m 
Great Britam from the Conquest to the Befor- 
mation (1918) ; Fim Centimes of jReK^ric»,Hhe 
11th to the 16th r Vol. I, Si. Bernard (1923), 
Vol. 11, Tradil^ion (1927); The Deat^ Penalty 
for Heresy from 1184 io 1921 A.D. ( 1^24.) ; 
Tho Medical FUlage, (1925), and Art and the 
Befonnation (1928 ) . Hes edited Camlfidge Stud- 
ies Medieval Life and Thought, writing two 
sfudiea himself: The Monastic Legend (1905) 
Priests and , People (1907), and. he also 

edited Democracy and Military Service which 

’ \ 
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was an abbreviated translation of the Arm^e 
Nouvelle, by Jean Jaures (1916). 

COUITTY, Albert John (1871- ). An 

American railway official, born in Dublin, Ire- 
land. He entered the railway service with the 
Great Southern & Western Railway of Ireland, 
in 1885. Removing to the United States, he be- 
came clerk in the secretary’s department of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and in the years ^ fol- 
lowing served in various important capacities 
with that road and with its subsidiary lines. 
In 1916 he was appointed vice president in charge 
of accounting and in 1926 vice president in 
charge of the treasury and corporate work of 
the Pennsylvania and affiliated roads. He was 
also director and president of most of the branch 
and affiliated lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, an official and director in many im- 
portant dnaucial institutions and a member of 
many learned societies. 

COXJPERXrS, Louis (1863-1923). A Dutch 
novelist, born at The Hague, where he was edu- 
cated. His youth was spent in Batavia, Greece, 
Italy, and the South of France. His publica- 
tions began to make an impression in foreign 
countries as early as 1891, when The Footsteps 
of Fate was published in England. His first 
venture was a volume of verse. Fen Lent van 
Vaei'z&n (1884), but after the publication of 
Orchidecen (1887), he wrote only fiction. The 
first to be rendered into English by the official 
translator of his works, Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos, was a short love story entitled Ecstasy 
(1891), which appeared in the United States in 
1919, This was followed by English versions of 
Majesty^ Vniversal Peaces Psyche; Fidessa; 
Bahel; Ood and the Qods; and a series of four 
novels entitled ‘‘Books of the Small Souls” 
(1914-18), namely, Small Souls; The Later 
Life; The Twilight of the Souls; and Dr, Ad- 
riaan. He also published at intervals histor- 
ical novels which reflected his researches in the 
Greek and the Italian past, including The Moun- 
torn Light, a study of the emperor Heliogabalus, 
and The Comedians {Be Komodianten, 1906), 
which deals with two young actors in the reign 
of Domitian. Another, The Tour, of which the 
scene is laid in Egypt in the reign of Tiberius, 
was published in the United States in 1920. 
His other historical romances are Ahu-Ahdallah 
the Unfortunate; The Flying Chessboard; and 
Xeraes or Pride, He also wrote two mythologi- 
cal romances, Dionysus and Beracles; Old People 
and the Things that Pass, issued in the United 
States in 1919, and The Law Inevitable (1921). 
In addition, he published volumes of travelers’ 
impressions, sketches, short stories,, and a num- 
ber of novels whose scenes are laid in the Dutch 
East Indies. After his death, Eewiward® (1924) 
and Nippon (1926), books of travel, were pub- 
lished. 

COUlMiAin). See Baltic Provinces; Lith- 
uania: Latvia. 

OOTTBTELIHE, -Georges (1860- ). The 

pseudonym of Georges Moinaux, a French humor- 
istr writer of novels, stories, and short plays. 
He was born in Tours and educated at the Col- 
lege de Moaux. Hjs was a member of the Gon- 
court Academy. Among his many works are 
Les gaitSs de Vescadron (1886); Le tram de 8 
h, 47 (1888) ; Messieurs le ronds-de-ouin (1893) ; 
Boubou/roohe, perhaps his best work ( 1893 ) ; La 
voiture vers4e (1898); L^ Article SSO (1900); 
La conversion d*Aloeste, a continuation of Mol- 
R*re’s Misanthrope (1905); La oruohe , , i ou 


fen ai plein le dos de Margot (1911) ; Les Bo«- 
lingrin (1914), and Une lettre chargie. In 1918 
his Thidtre was published in two volumes, and 
in 1919 Le miroir concave, another collection of 
plays. He wrote many in collaboration with 
others, the mos£ famous being Catulle Mend^s, 
with whom he wrote Les joyeuses commkres de 
Paris, music by^ Rabuteau and Piernd (1892). 
Consult Georges Courteline, by R. Le Brun 
(1906) or by Beatrice Elliott (1928) , the latter 
being selections to show the many-sidedness of 
his work, and La Philosophie de Georges Courte- 
line (1917). 

COUBTEETAY, William (1875- ). An 

American actor born at Worcester, Mass., who 
attracted notice first as a member of the late 
Richard Mansfield’s company. He played in 
various places in the United States and made 
his most notable recent successes in : Under Fire 
(1915) ; Pals First (1917) ; General Post 
(1937); The Maid of the Mountains (1918); 
Gappy Ricks (1919); Civilian Clothes (1920); 
and Honors Are Even ( 1921 ) . In 1924 he played 
Roland Valetti in The Harem, 

COtTBT OF lErDTJSTBIAL BBLATIOhTS. 
See Labor Arbitration; Kansas. 

COURT TEISTOTS. See Tennis.. 

COUSE, E( anger) Irving (1866- ). An 

American painter (see VoL. VI) whose specialty 
is the portrayal of Indian life. He has won 
many prizes for his Indian paintings including 
a silver medal from the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition (1915), the Altman Prize 
from the National Academy of Design (1916), 
Isidor Prize from the Salmagundi Club (1917), 
the Ranger Fund Purchase Prize from the Na* 
tional Academy of Design (1921), and the Lip- 
pincott Prize from the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts (1921). 

COUZENS, James (1872- ). A United 

States Senator, born at Chatham, Ontario, Can., 
and educated in the public schools. In 1903 he 
began the manufacture of automobiles in De- 
troit, Mich., becoming closely associated with 
Henry Ford (q.v.) in that industry (1903-15). 
He was vice president, general manager, and 
treasurer of the Ford Motor Company. Differ- 
ing sharply with Ford on issues in connection 
with the World War, he resigned from the organ- 
ization. Having been commissioner of the 
Detroit police department and commissioner of 
street railways, hd was elected Mayor of Detroit 
(1919-22). Appointed by Governor Groesbeck 
to complete the unexpired term of Truman S. 
Newberry as United States Senator (]L 922-25), 
he was elected for the succeeding term (1925-31 ) . 
He has been chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor and a member of the 
Inter stat e Commerce Committee. 

COVENE'Sf, Charles Garden (1874- ). 

An American architect born in Boston. He re- 
ceived his professional training in an architect’s 
office and during travel in Europe. His princi- 
pal architectural, achievements are the Chris- 
tian Science Church and the Burrage residence 
in Boston, the Memorial Church in Fairhaven, 
Mass., and the Messiah. Home in New York. He 
has specialized in church architecture and has 
been an active worker in the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church. 

COWARD, Noel (1899- ). A British 

actor, playwright, and composer, who was bom 
at Teddington, England. At ten he left Oroyden 
School to begin his career as an actor in a viL 
lage fairy play. By 1917 he had written The 
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Last Tracki and wa& acting his first important 
part. After serving in the army (1918), he 
played Bobbie in Pll Leave It To- You, his first 
successful play (1920), and the next year made 
a trip to America, where his efforts to market 
his three plays were in vain. In London, Young 
Idea was a success, as were his sketches for 
revues, notably Gharlot% as well as his acting 
in this field. London producers were eager to 
stage The Vortex, written in five days, but not 
with the author in the part of Nicky Lancaster 
— so, financed by Michael Arlen, Coward played 
and produced it successfully (1924), and 
brought it to New York (1925). Also produced 
in New York were Say Fever, a failure (1925), 
Sasy Virtue (192.5), This Was A Man (1926), 
Fallen Angels (1927), The Marquise (1927), and 
This Year of Grace, a musical revue, starring 
Beatrice Lillie and the author (1928). Other 
plays, produced only in London, were The Rat 
Trap, On With the Dance, a revue, The Queen 
Was in the Parlour, Some Ghat, and Hirocco, a 
complete failure. On the whole, his dialogue is 
clever, his instinct for effect good, and there is 
continual action in his plays. 

COWL, Jabte (maiden name Cowles) (1887- 
). An American actress, born in Boston. 
She began her stage career as an extra girl, one 
of her early small parts being in The Music 
Master, She had her first big leading r61e in 
David Belasco’s production. Is Matrimony a 
Failure, and then she played stock. This was 
followed by The Gamblers, her first great suc- 
cess, and by Within the Law, Gommon Glay, and 
other successes. She turned her attention to 
playwriting also, and wrote Daybreak with Jane 
MuVfin, then Lilac Time and Information, Please, 
Her most notable triumph has been Juliet, in 
Romeo and Juliet, which she played in 1923 and 
1924. She began to study this rdle when she 
was 13, and her interpretation of her part was 
given great praise. She appeared also in Pel- 
Uas and M€lisande, in Antony and Cleopatra 
(1923); in Noel Coward’s Easy Virtue (in the 
United States and England, 1925-26 ) ; and in 
The Road to Rome (1927-28). 

COWLEY, Akthur Ernest (1861- ). 

An English Hebrew scholar (see VoL VI). He 
was made librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, in 1919. His later works included 
Jewish Documents of the Time of Ezra (1919) ; 
The Hittites (1920) ; Aramaic Papyri of the 5th 
Century B, C, (1923) ; and Catalogue of Eebrew 
Printed Books in the Bodleian Library (1928). 

COWLING, Donald John (1880- ). An 

American university professor and college presi- 
dent, born at Trevalga, Cornwall, England. He 
was brought to America by hi^ parents in 1882 
and T^as educated at Lebanon Valley College^ 
Yale and Baker universities. He received the 
honorary LL.D. degree from Knox, Williams, and 
Oberlin colleges. After teaching philosophy at 
Baker University, he became, in 1909, president 
of Carleton College. Dr. Cowling was a leader 
in religious, education, and was trustee of the 
Congregational Eouiidation for Education and 
of the Chicaffo Theological Seminary. In 1918 
he ' was president of the Association of American 
Colleges and in 1019 served on the American 
Council on Education. 

' COWS. SeepAmYiNG;LivE ST6oK; VBTE£a:- 

NABT'MEDICINB.' " 

cox, Harold (1859- ). An English edi- 

tor and economist (see V(^L. YI).' \He a 
XDPnibeir ofTthe Committee on Public Betrench- 


ment (1916), and of the Boyal Commission on 
Decimal Currency (1919). He published Eco- 
nomic Liberty in 1920, and The Problem of 
Population in 1923. 

COX, James M(iddleton) (1870- ). An 

American governor and newspaper publisher 
(see VoL. VI). He was Governor of Ohio for 
the terms 1913-15, 1917-19, and 1919-21. In 
1920, he was Democratic nominee for President 
of the United States, but was defeated by the Be- 
publiean candidate, Warren G. Harding. He 
bought the Miami Metropolis (Miami, Fla.) 
and the Canton Yews, Canton, O., in 1923. 

COX, Sir Percy Zaciiariaii (1864- ). 

A British diplomat and colonial administrator, 
who was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst. 
After a few years in the British Army, he was ap- 
pointed to the Indian political department, and 
acted as consul on the Somali Coast, at Berbera, 
in Arabia, and on the Persian Gulf. He was sec- 
retary of the foreign department of the Govern- 
ment of India in 1914 and acting British 
Minister to Persia, 1918-20. His administra- 
tion of Iraq as high commissioner (1920-23) 
covered the transition from military rule 
through a provisional government to the time 
when Feisal, a son of tne King of the Hedjaz, 
was made King by the British in 1921. In 1924 
he was the British plenipotentiary in the negoti- 
ations over the Turko-lraq frontier, and in 1925 
he was India’s plenipotentiary at the Geneva 
conference for framing a convention for control 
of the arms traffic. 

COXE, William Briscom (1869-1927). An 
American marine engineer, born in Reading, Pa. 
He received his engineering education in Ger- 
many and for several years was with a marine 
construction company in Scotland. He acted as 
foreign representative and assistant general su- 
perintendent for the Cramp Shipbuilding Com- 
pany from 1898 to 1904, and built for them sev- 
eral large battleships for Russia and other 
countries. He was president and official in 
many shipbuilding and engineering corpora- 
tions. During the Spanish- American War he 
served as lieutenant in the United States Navy 
and from 1917 to 1920 was district manager of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, Delaware 
River District. He was president of the Atlan* 
tic Coast Shipbuilders’* Association from 1917 
to 1920. 

CRACKING OF PETBOLEUIl. See Chem- 
istry; Petroleum. 

CBAFTS, Wilbur Fisk (1850-1922). An 
American clergyman (see Vol. VI). He was 
United States delegate to the Purity Congresses 
in 1915, 1916, and in the same years was a 
member of the Union National Commission to 
frame an amendment for Constitutional Prohi- 
bition. In 1917 he became a member of the 
Presbyterian Social Service Commission and of 
the United States Committee of War-time Activ- 
ities. At the time of his death, he was super- 
intendent of the International Reform Bureau at 
Washington, D. C. Among his later works are 
The Bible in School Plans in All Lands (1914) ; 
Bible Stories and Poems (1914) ; Dress Reform 
(1918) ; Why Dryt Briefs for Prohibition;, Lo- 
cal, State, National, and International (1918, 
1919) ; Made in Mayflower Land (1920) ; That 
Boy and Girl of Yowrs, and Other A.ddres8e8 
(1921). 

CBAIG, Austin. ' (1872- ). An Ameri- 

<jan historian, horn at Eddytown, N. Y., and ed- 
ucated' at Cornell University,^ the University of 
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Rochester, and Pacific University, Oreg. He was 
a school superintendent in Oregon from 1896 to 
1898, when he began the practice of law. In 
1904, he entered the Philippine Civil Service. 
He was assistant professor and Rizal research 
professor of history in the University of the 
Philippines, 1912-22, and professor of history 
in the University of Manila (1922-27). * His 
works include The Story of JoftS Rvsal (1909); 
Los Errores de Retana (1910); The Lineage, 
Life and Labors of Jos4 Rizal (1912), and The 
Story of the Philippine People (1919). He also 
edited the following: The Rizal Translations 
(1912-14); Pre'Spanish Philippine History, 
A. D. JiB-1521 (1915); The Former Philippines 
through Foreign Eyes (1915); The Beginnings 
of Philippine Rationalism (1916); Famous 
Filipinos (1916); RizaVs Own Story (1919); 
The Filipinos* Part in the Philippines* Past 
(1921); Rizal* 8 Life and Minor Writings 
(1927). 

CBAIG, krag, Chauies Pranklin ( 1872- 
). An American bacteriologist (see VoL. 
VI), Hr. Craig was appointed curator at the 
Army Medical Museum in 1918, resigjning to ac- 
cept the chair of bacteriology, parasitology and 
preventive medicine at the Army Medical School, 
Washington, D. C. (1020-22). He served as 
medical inspector of the Hawaiian Department 
at Honolulu, 1922-26, and then returned to the 
Army Medical School as director of the depart- 
ment of preventive medicine and clinical pathol- 
ogy. His monograph, The Wassermann Test, was 
published in 1918. He is also the author of A 
Manual of the Parasitic Protozoa of Man ( 1925) . 

OBAIG^ Edward Gordoiv (1872- ), An 

English actor (see VoL. VT). His later pub- 
lications on the theatre include The Theatre A&> 
vanoing (1921), Scene (1923), Woodcuts and 
some Words (1924), Rothing, or the Book-plate 
(1925), and Boohs and Theatres (1925.). In 
1928 he cooperated in a notable production of 
Macbeth in America. 

GBAIG, James. See Craigavon, First Vis- 
count OR Stormont. 

OBAIGrAVON, First Viscount of Stor- 
mont (1871- ). Bom James Craig in 

County Down, Ireland, he became the first Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, an ofiice which he 
has held continuously since 1921. He was edu- 
.cated at Merchiston and served in the South 
African -and World Wars. Entering politics in 
1903, he was elected to Parliament as an Ulster 
Unionist in 1906 and was returned regularly 
until 1921. He was parliamentary secretary to 
the Ministry of Pensions in 1919-20, and parlia- 
mentary and financial secretary to the Ad- 
miralty in 1920-21. He was created a baronet 
in 1918 and viscount in 1927. Honorary degrees 
were bestowed upon him by Queens University, 
Belfast (L1j.D., 1922), and Oxford (D.i 0. lu, 
1926). 

ORAIQIE, Sir Wilmam A. (1867- ). 

A British philologist, born in Dundee, Scotland, 
who has been joint editor of tlie English Oxford 
Dictionary since 1001. After studying at St. 
Andrews University and Copenhagen, he lectured 
at St. Andrews and the Taylor Institution, Ox- 
ford, and was a fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
(1917-25), and Rawlinson and Bosworth Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon there (1910-25), He 
then accepted a professorship of Engli.sh .at the 
University of Chicago. He was knighted in 
] 928. His works include various publications on 
Scottish, Gaelic, and Scandinavian subjects; 


Religion of Ancient Scandinavia ( 1906 ) ; Ice- 
landic Sagas (1913) ; The Maitland Folio Manu- 
script (1919-27) ; Specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
Prose and Poetry (1923-25); The Study of 
American English (1927). 

CBAM, Ralph Adams ( 1863- ) . An 

American architect (see VOL. VI). He was the 
architect of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City and supervising architect of 
Princeton University, for which he designed the 
Chapel, completed in 1928. His later works 
included The Substance of Gothic (1917); The 
Kemesis of Mediocrity (1918) ; The Great 
Thousand Years (1918) ; The Sins of the Fathers 
(1919); Walled Towns (1919); Gold, Frankin- 
cense, and Myrrh (1919), and Towards the Great 
Peace (1922). 

CBAHEB, John Luther (1871- ). An 

American railway official, born in Burlington, 
Iowa. He was educated in the schools of that 
city and began his railway career with the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway as clerk, 
in 1883. In the years immediately following, 
he served in various capacities with the Mon- 
tana Central and other roads in the West and 
Northwest. From 1889 to 1902, he was auditor 
of the Great Northern Railway and was assist- 
ant comptroller of the Rock Island System from 
1902 to 1904. From 1004 to 1911, he was vice 
president and comptroller of the C. H. & D. 
Railway Co., and from the year 1904 on, served in 
various offices with the Pere Marquette Rail- 
road Company, becoming vice president and 
treasurer of that company in 1920, 

CBANE, Charles Richard (1858- ). 

An American business man and diplomat, born 
at Chicago and educated in the public scliools 
of that city. He early entered business and 
from 1894 to 1914 he was vice president or presi- 
dent of the Crane Company of Chicago. In 
1917 'he was a member of the Presidenvs Spe- 
cial Diplomatic Commission to Russia, and in 
1919 was American Commissioner on Mandates 
in Turkey. In 1920-21 he was American Min- 
ister to China. 

OBANB, Frank (1861-1928). An Ameri- 
can journalist (see VoL. VI). His recent works 
include: War and World Government (1915); 
Adventures, in Common Sense (1916) ; The 
Looking Glass ( 1917 ) ; Christmas and the Year 
Round (1917); Dr, Frank Crane*s Opinion of 
Astrology (edited by F. T. Allen, 1918) ; Lighted 
Windows (1918) ; JiOO Four-Minute Essays (10 
vols., 1919) ; The Crane Classics (10 vols., 
1920); Why I am a Christian (1924); Every- 
day Wisdom (10 vols., 1927); and Thm Ten 
Commandments (1928). He also translated, 
with Arthur Crane, Bhagavadgiia, or The Bat- 
tle of Life — the Ancient Poem of IndAa (1918). 

CBANE^ Walter Richard (1870- ). An 

American mining engineer, born at Grafton, 
Mass. He was graduated in 1895 at the Univerr 
sity of Kansas, took post-graduate courses there 
in 1896, and then studied at Columbia, obtaining 
his Ph.D. in 1901. In 1898, he became assistant 
professor of mining at Kansas and seven years 
later returned to Columbia, where he taught 
until 1908, whei^ he accepted a call to the chair 
of mining at the Pennsylvania School of Mines 
and Metallurgy, also serving as dean. In 1918 
he became mining engineer with the Upited 
States Bureau of Mnes, in 1920 chief engineer 
of the War Minerals Relief , Commission, in 1921 
superintendent of the. Southern Mining Experi- 
ment Station in Birmingham, Ala., and :iate;r 
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supervising research engineer for the Bureau 
of Mines. Dr. Crane also served on the United 
States Geological Survey during 1902-05. In 
addition to many other technical papers, he is 
author of A Treatise on Gold and Silver (1908), 
Index of Mining Engineering Literature (1909), 
and Ore Mining Methods (1910). 

CBAHES, Electric. See Electric Motors 
IN’ Industry. 

CBAPSET, Algernon Sidney (1847-1927). 
An American author and former Protestant 
Episcopal clergj'man (see VoL. VI). Included 
among his later works are; The Rise of the 
Working Class (1914); The Wags of the Gods 
(1920) ; and The Last of the Heretics (1924). 

CRAVATH, Paul Drennan (1861- ). 

An American lawyer, born at Berlin Heights, 
Ohio. He was educated abroad and at Oberlin 
College, graduating in 1882. He graduated 
from the Law Department of Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1886, and in the same year was admitted 
to the bar. He was advisory counsel to the 
American Mission to the Inter-Allied Council 
on War Purchases and Finance, in London and 
Paris, in 1918, and ■was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal for exceptionally merito- 
rious service during the World War. He also 
received decorations from the French and Italian 
governments. He was a member of many legal 
and other societies. 

CRAVEN*, Frank (1875- ). An Ameri- 

can actor and dramatist who played in the 
United States until 1913, when he went to Lon- 
don in Bought and Paid For, He returned to 
the United States with his own play, Too Many 
Cooks, in which his acting established his repu- 
tation, and which he took to London in 1919. 
Other plays in which he has acted are This 
Way Out (his own play, 1917) ; Going Up 
(1917) ; The Girl from Home (1920) ; The First 
Year (his own play, 1920). In collaboration 
with George V. Hobart, he wrote The Liitle 
Stranger. He also -wrote Spite Corner (1921) 
and New Brooms (1924). 

CRAWFORD, William Henry (1855- ). 

An American educator (see VoL. VI), He was 
appointed National War Work Council secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A, in 1917 and was in 
France in 1917-18. In 1920 he resigned as 
president of Allegheny College, becoming presi- 
dent emeritus. He is the author of The Ameri- 
can College (1915). ’ 

CREDIT, Cooperative. See CoSperation. ♦ 

CREDIT BANKS. See Agricultural Credit. 

CREDIT TTNIONS. See Cooperation. 

CREEL, George (1876- ). An American 

editor and author, bom at Blackburn, Mo., and 
educated in the public schools. From 1899 un- 
til 1913, he was successively editor of the Kan- 
sas City Independent, the Denver Post and the 
Rocky Mountain News, In 1917-19 he was chair- 
man of President Wilson’s Committee on Public 
Information. His works include: Quatrains of 
Christ (1904); Children m Bondage (1913); 
Wilson and the Issues (1916); Ireland's Fight 
for Freedom (1919) ; How We Advertised Amer- 
ica (1920); The War, the World, and Wilson 
(1920) ; Police Commissioner Bwright Replies to 
His Critics (1921); Uncle Henry; The People 
Next Door (1926); Sons of the Magle (1927); 
and Sam Houston ( 1928 ) . 

CREIGHTON, James Edwin (1861-1924), 
An ^American philosopher. Both as editor of 
the Philosophical Review and as professor at 
the Sag^ jSchool of Philosophy .((Somell Uni- 

14 


veraity), he continued to exercise a strong in- 
fluence in the direction of idealism. On the oc- 
casion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
service to philosophy, a testimonial volume of 
essays was published by former pupils of the 
Sage School (1917). 

CREWE, krdo, Robert Offley Ashburton 
Crewe-ALlnes, First Marquis of (1858- ). 

A British diplomat and public official (see Vol. 
VI). He was Ambassador to Paris (1922-28). 
He was again lord president of the Council 
(1915-16), and was president of the Board of 
Education (1916), and chairman of the London 
County Council (1917). 

CREWS, Laura Hope (1880- ). An 

American actress born in San Francisco, who 
made her first appearance on the stage as a child. 
She appeared later in stock and played with 
Frances Starr. Her later characterizations, 
which have been among her best, include Mrs. 
Deane in Peter Iliheison (1917); Mrs. Sherman 
Fessenden in On the Hiring-Line (“The Wrong 
Number,” 1919) ; The wife, in Tea for Three 
(1920); Olivia in Mr, Pirn Passes By (1921) ; 
Dora Taber in The Changelings (1923). 

CRICKET. Cricket, primarily a British 
sport, is attaining varied degrees of popularity 
throughout various dependencies of the British 
Empire and in the United States. International 
competition between teams of Great Britain 
and the United States, Canada and the United 
States, and Great Britain and Australia are be- 
coming more frequent and attract fair -sized 
crowds. 

CRILE, George Washington (1864- ). 

An American surgeon (see Vol. VI). Dr. Crile 
was very active throughout the World "War and, 
before the participation of the United States, 
was at the head of the Lakeside Hospital Unit 
attached to the British Expeditionary Force in 
France. After the entry of the United States, 
he was again in France in the capacity of senior 
consultant in surgical research and was made 
colonel of the Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
In 1924 Dr. Crile and others founded the Cleve- 
land Clinic Hospital, an outgrowth of the Cleve- 
land Clinic, founded in 1921 for clinical and 
research activities There he evolved his bi- 
polar theory of living processes — ^the theory that 
an electric force builds up and maintains the 
form and structure of all living cells — published 
in 1924. He also became known as a leader in 
the surgical treatment of goitre. In May, 1929, 
the clinic was destroyed by the explosion of X- 
ray films stored in the basement and by fire, 
which followed the explosion. More than 120 
occupants of the building died from the effects 
of poisonous gas fumes released by the explo- 
sion. Plans for rebuilding the clinic were an- 
nounced. His later works included The Origin 
amd Nature of the Emotions (1915); A Mech- 
, emistic View of War and Peace (1915) ; Man as 
an Adaptive Mechanism (1916); The Kinetic 
Drive (1916); A Physical Interpretation of 
Shock (1921) ; Surgical BhoeJaand the Shookless 
Operation, In collaboration with Lower (1920) ; 
A Bipolar Theory of Living Processes (1924); 
and Problems of Surgery (1928). 

CRIME AI7D CRIMINOLOGY. See Penol- 
ogy. 

CRISP, Abthub (1881- ). An American 

painter. He 'was born at Hamilton, Ont,, and 
studied with Bryson Burrou^s and Frank Du- 
mond at the Art Students’ League, New York 
City.« His art is essentially decorative and he 
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is best known as a mural painter. Among bis 
most important murals are the decorations of 
the Belasco Theatre and the Playhouse, in New 
York City, and of the Houses of Parliament 
in Ottawa, Canada, besides many private resi- 
dences in the United States, His best-known 
recent canvases are “British Recruiting on Bos- 
ton Common,’^ in the Commons’ reading room 
of the House of Parliament, Ottawa, and “L’En- 
core,” Canadian National Gallery. He was 
elected Associate of the National Academy of 
Design in 1911, won the first Hallgarten prize 
at the National Academy in 19 IG, and the gold 
medal at the New York Architectural League in 
1923. 

CROATIA, kro-tVshi-a, See Jugoslavia. 

CROCE, kro'cha, Benedetto (18C6-. ). 

An Italian philosopher (see VoL. VI). Al- 
though he accomplished his mature work be- 
tween his 30th and 50th years, his reputation 
in Anglo-Saxon countries developed largely after 
the World War. The publication of a biograph- 
ical volume in English by Piccoli (1923) corre- 
sponded to the growing interest in a philosopher 
who, like Bergson, was able to combine popular 
appeal and intellectual insight. At the close of 
the \Var, Signor Croce took an active part in 
Italian politics. He attacked the politics of 
President Wilson, which lie regarded as short- 
sighted and dangerous to Italian interests, and 
in 1920 to 1921 served as minister of education 
in the cabinet of Giolitti. His later works in- 
clude La, Letteratura della, Nuova Italia, essays 
(4 vols., 1914-15) ; Teoria, della storiografia 
(191C) j Conversassioni cHtiche (1018) ; Goethe 
(1919); Pagim sparse (3 vols., 1919-20) 5 La 
Poesia di Danie (1920); Anosto, BhaJeespeare 
e Corneille (1920) ; New Essays Esthetics 
(Eng. trans., 1921 ) ; Btoria della storiografia 
italiana nel secolo XIX (1921); Poesia e non 
poesia (1923); Btoria del Regno di NapoU 
(1924) ; Vomini e cose della vecchia I (alia 
(1026); Autohiographie (Eng. trans., 1927), 
and Btoria d^Italia dal 1811 al 10 IS (Eng. trans., 
1928). See JEsthetios and Italian Liteea- 

TUIUE. 

CROCKER, Bosworth (Mrs. Ludwig Lewi- 
soHN ) . ( ?- ) . A playwright born in Lon- 

don. She was brought to the United States 
as a child and educated in America, She is best 
known for her plays, The Dog, produced by the 
Bryden Road Players (1015); The Lo>st Btraw 
(1917) ; Pawns of War (1918) ; The Bahy 0<Mr^ 
riage (1919) ; Bumble Folk, a collection of one- 
act plays with a foreword by Ludwig Lewisohn 
(1923); Heritage (1925); Cost of a Bat 
(1925); Reprisal (1926) ; Iseult 6f the White 
Bands (1927); Josephine (19,27). She also 
wrote a novel, Don Juanas Wife (1924) and con- 
tributed verse and critical articles on the drama 
to contemporary magazines. 

CROISET, krwa'zA' (Joseph Marie) Alprbd 
(1845-1923). A French philologist (see Vol. 
\ni) who was .the author of L* Effort de la 
France (1916), Les democraties antiques (1916); 
and History of Latin and Creek and Democracy 
(1919). He also edited Otero JosS Paoifioo: 
JJ Argentine devant Vhistoire (1921), translated 
volumes 2 and 3 of the jOBuvres Completes of 
Plato, and, with his brother. Maurice, translated 
the tragedies of Euripides into Spanish. 

CROISET, Maurice (1846- ). A French 

philologist (see VoL. VI) . He was the author of 
La cMUsation hell4nique (2 vols., 1922) and 
translated into Spanish Homer: la Odisea (ji921) 


and collaborated with his brother on a Spanish 
translation of Euripides Tragedians (1921). He 
also edited and translated Volume I of the 
(Euvres Completes of Plato, and the Barerngms 
of Demosthenes (2 vols., 1924-25). 

CROISSET, krwii'-sa', Francis de (1877- 
). The pseudonym of Franz von Wiener, 
a French-Belgiaii playwright who was horn in 
Brussels, educated at the Atlieii^e and the uni- 
versity there, and then lived in Paris. His 
plays, a few of which were in verse, were come- 
dies, or else more serious studies in which the 
dialogue was clever and witty. His works in- 
clude Gheruhin (1901); Le Paon (1904); Le 
Bcniheur, mesdames (1905) ; Paris-^Eew York 
(1907); he Cceur dispose (1912); BEpervier 
(1914); Pour la langue frangaise (1924)t, and 
La fSerie dnghalaise, travel in Ceylon (20 ed., 
1926). He wrote many plays in collaboration 
with others, the most notable of whom was 
Robert de Flers, with whom he wrote Le reiour 
(1921); Les Vignes du seigneur (1923); Les 
Nouveaux ‘messieurs (1926) ; and Les Pr^deuses 
de Geneve (1928). 

CRO'KER, Bithia Mary (Sheppard) ( ?- 
1920).. An English novelist (see Vol. VI). 
She died in London on Oct. 21, 1920. Her works 
written since 1914 include; Lismoyle (1914) ; 
Ber Own People (1914); Babes in the Wood 
(1915); Owen m Marriage (1916); Johanna 
(1917); Bridget (1918); The Chaperon (1920). 

CRONAT7, kr 0 '-n 6 , Rudolf George (1855- 
). A German journalist and author born 
at Solingen. He lias spent a great part of his 
time in New York. Among his works are Ces-^ 
chiohte der Bojf^nger Klmgenindusirie (1885); 
TJnter dem Btemenba/nncr (1887); Das Buck 
der Reklame (1889) ; Im wilden Wesien 
(1890) ; Amerika, Qeschichie seiner Entdeckung 
(1890); Our Wasteful Eation (1908); Drei 
J alwhmiderie deutsohen Lebens in Amerika 
(1909); The British Black Book (1915); Our 
Hyphenated Citize^is (1915); German Achieve- 
ments in America (1916) ; Woman Triumphant, 
the Btory of Ber Struggles for Freedom (1919) ; 
The Discovery of America and the Landfall of 
Columbus (1921); The Army of the American 
Revolution and its Organisier (1923) ; Die Deut- 
schen als Orilnder von Eew Amsie^'dam-Eew 
York und als Urheber der amerikanisohen Frd- 
heitsbestrebungen (1926), a work claiming for 
the Germans •the credit of having founded New 
Y’ork and originated the American movement 
for freedom. 

CROOKS, kriiks, William (1852-1921). An 
English labor leader (see Vol. VI). In 1916 he 
was appointed Privy Oouneillor. He died soon 
after his retirement from Parliament in 1921. 

CROSLAND, Thomas W(iiiiAM) H(odg- 
SON) (1868-1924). A British editor and author 
(see- Vol. VI). His later works include: The 
Chant of Affection (1915); The Showmen 
(1915); The Soul of a Crown Prince (1915); 
The English Bonnet (1916); Pop Coes the 
Weasel (1924), and The Laureate^s Job (verse, 
1924). 

CROSS, (Charles) Whitman (1854- ). 

An American geologist (see Vol. VT). In 1918 
he was president of the Geological Society of 
America, and a member of the National Re- 
search (Council, 1918-22. He was also author 
of geological reports and maps {published by the 
United States Geological Survey. 

CROSS, Wilbur Luoiu$ (1862- ). An 

American university dean (see Vol-. VI). In 
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1916, lie liecame dean of the Graduate School of pressions in several volumes. One of his most 
Yale University, and in 1921, professor of Eng- important works was My Life and Work (with 
lish, resigning from a similar position in the Henry Ford, 1922), an excellent analysis of the 
Sheffield Scientific School. He was acting pro- mental processes of a large industrialist. He 
vost, 1922—23. He is the author of A History also wrote The First Million the Hardest (with 
of Henry Fielding (1918) ; An Outline of Biog- A. B. Farquhar, 1922) ; Life of John H. Fatter- 
raphy (1924); and editor of Siemens Folitical son (1923); Today and Tomorrow (with Henry 
Romance (1914); Lounshury*s Life and Times Ford, 1926); Men and Rubber (with H. S. Fire- 
of Te^inyson (1915); Shakespear^s Love's La- stone, 1926). 

bor’s Lost (Yale Shakespeare, 1918); Tristram C^OZIEH, William (1855- ). An 

Shandy (1925); Sentimental Journey (1926), American soldier (see VoL. VI). He was a 
and The Modem English Hovel (1928). major general and chief of ordnance from the 

CBrOTHERS, Rachel (1878- ). An beginning of the World War until December, 

American playwright born at Bloomington, HI., 1917, a member of the War Council, and com- 
who directs the production of her own plays, mander of the Northeastern Department until 
The quality of her work is good and her plays Dec. 31, 1918, when he was retired. For a time 
are exceptionally well known in the United after his retirement, he lived in Peking. In 1928 
States. They include: The Three of Us; The the Polish Government conferred on him the 
Coming of Mrs, Patrick; Myself Bettma; A decoration of Commander of the Order of Polonia 
Man's World; Young Wisdom; Oursehxes; The Restitnta. He wrote Ordnance and the World 
Heart of Paddy Whack; Old Lady SI; Once War (1920). 

Upon a Time; Mother Carey^s Chickens; A CRHTSEB.. See Vessel, Naval. 

Little Journey; S9 East; He amd She; Nice CBrlTISEEi, ARhlOREB. See Vessel, Na- 
People; Everyday; Expressing Willie; A Lady's val. 

Tirtue; Venus, CKTTZ, Oswaldo Gonsalves (1872-1917). A 

CROWDER, Enoch Heebebt (1859- ). distin^ished Brazilian sanitarian who studied 

An American army officer. He was educated at medicine at Rio de Janeiro and Paris and bac- 
the United States Military Academy and the teriology at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. Re- 
University of Missouri Law School, and became turning to Rio de Janeiro, he started an institute 
major in the United States Judge Advocate’s for bacteriology and serotherapy in 1900. He 
office in 1895. He was in* the Philippines from was made director of public health for the city 
1898 to 1901, and with the Japanese Army in with absolute powers to stamp out plague, yel- 
Manchuria in 1904-05. In 1899-1902 he was low fever, small pox, malaria, and other pesti- 
Judge Advocate General of the Army of Cuban lences. His methods embraced everything known 
Occupation; he drafted the legal code for ihe in preventive medicine, including the condemn- 
new republic and also helped to frame its con- ing of much property, and within three years 
stitution and to direct its financial policies and the city was comparatively healthy. The public 
legislation. (General Crowder is best known for reaction was so severe that at one time a revo- 
his remarkable record as Provost Marshal Gen- lution was threatened. Cruz by this time -was 
eral during the World War in administering the^fl/'^ractically director of public health for the 
Selective Service Act which he himselfj»dn whole of Brazil and as a result of his campaign 
drafted. Under this law, about 24,000,©6tfmen his small private institute was raised to the 
altogether had been registered and classified status of a state institution, known as the Os- 
within 18 months after Anerica had entered the waldo Cruz Institute. Its annual reports illus- 
War, two million of whom were in France, and trate its high character. 

almost as many more ready to go. He was CRYSTAL STRUCT'DRE. See Chemistry; 
awarded the D,S.M. for this service and re- Physics. 

ceived numerous foreign decorations. In 1.919, . CRYSTALS. See Chemistry; Phyics. 

upon .invitation of the Cuban government, • he CUBA. An island republic of the West In- 
initiated reforms in . the Cuban electoral laws dies with an area of 44,164 square miles and a 
and in 1921 President Har,ding named him as population according to the census of November, 
his personal representative to the Cuban Govern- 1919, of 2,889,004. This was a gain of 840,024 
ment^ In 1923 the rank of the United States' over the last census year, 1907, or an annual 
representative in Cuba was raised to that of average increase of 3.4 per cent. The white 
ambassadqr, and General Crowder was. the first population increased, with a proportion to the 
to serve in that capacity. He was retired in total population in 1907 and 1919, respectively, 
1927. See Cuba.. of 69.7 and 74.3 per cent. Males continued in 

CROWELL, Benedict (1869- . ). A min- excess of females, the proportions for the two 

ing en^neer, horn , in Cleveland, Ohio, who en- years were 52.5 and 53^ per cent. The estimated 
tered war servicq in 1916 and was a member of population at the begiming of 19?8 v^as 3,573,- 
the.Rqrnan board of the War Department to 850. Immigration in 1911 amounted to 38,053; 
report on munitions of war and arsens^ls. , In 1919, 80,485; 1920, 340,241; 1921-22, 128,177; 
1917-20 he was Assistant Secretary of War and 1927, 37,186. Immigration is of a transitory 
in 1918 was made director of munitions. Since character, a lar^ proportion of the immigrants 
1.920 he has been chainnan of the hoard , of the returning to their native countries at the end of 
Crowell & Little Construction Po., Cl€velan4, the sugar-crop season. Populations of the large 
Ohio. Among his .recent books are The /fow Ores towns in 1907 and, 1927 were: Havana^ the csipi- 
of. Lake SuperioT H^ow Amexioa Went to tal, 295,457 and 580,946; Cieiifuegos, 30,1Q0 
War, in collaboral^ionL with Capt. Robert T. Wil- and 39,020; Camagiiey,, 29,616 ^d ,;46,- 
son (1921). 682; Santiago de Cuba, 45,470 and . 63,216; 

CROWTBGBR, Samuel, (I88O-7 ).. An Matanzas, 36,009 and 45,101. Gn June 30, 

American authpr, bom at Philadelphia. Hp 1^27, there were 321,821 children, enrolled in the 
e^ncafced at the, University of Pennsylvania and 3702 elemaatary schools, which, had; 71.10 tea^i- 
subsequently engegod .in ne'Wi&paper work.; He ers. ,T?here were also 467 private, schools witii 
tofg:^ in , 1918-19 and oj^lectW his im- 1545 teachers and 30,293, pupil^ , University in- 
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struction is provided by the University of Ha- 
vana, which had 6473 students in 1926-27. 

Industry. Sugar cultivation is the leading 
activity and the source of the country's well- 
being. The crop consistently increased after 
1913. For that year, the crop was 2,443,986 
long tons. The crop reached the very large to- 
tal of 4,104,205 long tons in 1919 but dropped to 
3,758,347 long tons in 1920; 1921 again showed 
an upward turn; 3,974,116 long tons were pro- 
duced in that year. The 1922 crop reached al- 
most 4,000,000 tons, while that of 1923, falling 
below previous estimates, showed a total pro- 
duction slightly in excess of 3,600,000 tons. In 
1927 the crop was 4,508,000, while that of 1928 
was limited to 4,000,000 tons. The purchase of 
sugar by the United States reflects the state of 
affairs. In 1913-14 the United States brought 

4.926.606.000 pounds for $98,394,782; in 1921, 

5.180.145.000 pounds for $194,156,615; in 1922, 
9,054,289,838 pounds for $227,257,590 ; in 1923, 6,- 
852,685,625 pounds for $331,925,712, and in 
1927, 6,600,000,000 pounds for $183,480,000. 
Tobacco is the crop of next greatest economic 
importance. In 1913 over 27,600,000 pounds 
(value $16,164,795) were exported to the 
United States; in 1926, 24,113,000 pounds 
(value $22,068,000). Other agricultural prod- 
ucts are coffee, cacao, and tropical vegetables and 
fruits for the American winter markets, the 
economic value of these ^oups being slight. Cat- 
tle raising is receiving increasing attention with 
the result that herds increased from 2,829,553 
heads in 1912 to 4,512,000 in 1925. Horses simi- 
larly increased in number. Mineral areas are 
considerable, but production is small. Iron, cop- 
per, chrome, manganese ores, and asphalt are 
regularly produced for export and there is a small 
output of coal and petroleum. Total exports of 
minerals in 1927 were valued at $2,576,000, as 
compared with $2,444,000 in 1926. Production 
of iron ore in 1913 was 1,608,000 metric tons; in 

1926, 587,000 tons; copper in 1913, 3400 tons; in 

1927, 14,096 tons. 

Commerce. Imports in 1912 totaled $120,- 
229,317 and exports $146,787,296; for 1918-19 
they reached $316,000,000 and $477,000,000 and 
in 1919-20 the very high point of $435,000,000 
and $862,000,000; for 1920-21 they dropped to 
$356,435,000 and $278,000,000 and for 1921-22 
to $180,269,000 and $323,911,000. By 1923 im- 
ports once moi'e ascended fi) $226,118,000 for 
the fiscal year. In 1927 imports were valued at 
$267,384,000 and exports, at $322,706,000. The 
United States is the most important factor in 
Cuba's foreign trade, the proportions for exports 
and imports ranging between 70 and 80 ^er cent 
of the whole. In 1913-14 the American imports 
from Cuba totaled $132,303,795; for 1920, $721,- 
693,880; for 1922, $267,840,867; for 1923, $376,- 
442,581; and for 1927, $246,195;062. American 
exports to Chba amounted to $68,884,428 in 
1913-14; for 1920, $515,208,731; for 1922, $127,- 
873,202; for 1923, $192,437,893; and for 1927, 
$159,681,523. The importance of this trade may 
be gauged by the fact that in 1920, American im- 
ports and exports from and to Cuba almost 
equaled the whole United States trade with 
South America. For 1922—23 the American 
trade with Cuba was equal to 75 per cent of Ihe 
whole South American trade. Other countries 
participating in Cuban trade are Great Britain, 
Spain, and France. Imports, in the order of im- 
portance, are foodstuffs, textiles, metals and metal 
goods, machinery, drugs, and wood. 


Finance* For 1912-13 estimated revenues 
were $37,940,000 and expenditures, $33,974,147; 
for 1922-23, $65,638,800 and $54,862,302; for 
1928-29, $84,400,000 and $84,387,000. The na- 
tional debt in 1911 was $62,083,100, with the 
debt service, in 1911, $2,464,585. In July, 1922, 
the public debt was $91,542,400 and in February, 
1928, $93,443,500, funded and floating. By the 
law of November, 1914, a Cuban coinage was es- 
tablished, with a gold peso equal to the American 
dollar. American coinage remains l^al tender. 
Cuban currency in circulation in June, 1927, 
was $23,786,750 gold, $8,413,140 silver, $1,449,- 
560 nickel, and $228,572,002 in American bank 
notes. In an effort to hasten the stabilization 
of financial conditions, the United States Fed- 
eral Beserve Board granted the applications of 
the Boston and Atlanta Federal Beserve Banks 
to establish agencies in Cuba in June, 1923. At 
the same time, as a result of the recommendations 
of the former governor of the Federal Beserve 
Board, W. P. G. Harding, who had served as 
financial adviser to Cuba in 1922, a Cuban na- 
tional commission reported in favor of the crea- 
tion of a Ciiban Beserve Bank with powers to 
accept deposits, rediscount commercial paper, 
and issue paper currency. 

Coznmimications and Shipping. In 1928 
there were 3027 miles of railway, as compared 
with 1949 in 1913. 7408 vessels of 24,421,972 
tons net entered and 7244 vessels 23,893,754 tons 
net cleared the ports of the Bepublic. 

History. Large sugar crops and good prices 
brought the country increasing prosperity. Fol- 
lowing the closely contested election of 1916, a 
revolt broke out, Feb, 9, 1917, led by ex-Presi- 
dent Gomez, but the Government, aided by the 
presence of American forces in the province of 
Oriente and by American moral support, soon 
had the situation in hand. In May, 1917, the 
Cuban Congress announced the reflection of 
President Menocal over his Liberal opponent, 
Alfredo Zayas. On April 7, 1917, both houses of 
Congress unanimously passed a measure declaring 
war on Germany. A war loan of $13,000,000 
was raised, new taxes laid, a draft act passed 
(1918), and the office of alien property custo- 
dian created. In 1919, as the result of the aid 
of General Enoch H. Crowder, U. S. A., invited 
by the Cuban government to advise on 
electoral reforms, a new electoral code was 
adopted designed to secure fair elections 
for the country in the future and provid- 
ing, among other things, for obligatory voting 
and the public counting of ballots. In the elec- 
tion of 1920, political excitement ran high. Dr. 
Zayas, running on a Conservative-Liberal coali- 
tion ticket against General Gomez, was declared 
elected. The threatened crisis that followed, to- 

f ether with the declaration of a moratorium, led 
'resident Wilson to send General Crowder once 
more to Cuba. New provincial elections con- 
firmed Zayas’s victory and he was inaugurated 
on May 20. 

In 1920-21 Cuba suffered a severe financial 
depression which was felt the more severely be- 
cause of its contrast with the abnormal pros- 
perity of 1919. In January, 1922, American 
marines were removed from the island, bujb Gen- 
eral Crowder remained until October, 1922. His 
influence brought a number of administrative 
reforms, including a new civil service law, im- 
provement of the accounts system, and means 
for facilitating the removal of judges. He also 
helped in the construction of a $50,000,000 loan, 
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approved hj the United States in accordance 
with the Platt Amendment and floated in Janu- 
ary, 1923. With the reform measures mentioned, 
this loan helped to dissipate the 1920-21 depres- 
sion and restore prosperity. Oeneral Crowder 
was named as the flrst American Ambassador to 
Cuba on Feb. 9, 1923, and on Sept. 1, 1923, Dr. 
Cosme de la Torriente was named Cuban Ambas- 
sador to the United States. Two days later Dr. 
de la Torriente was elected president of the 
League of Nations assembly at Geneva. In 
July, 1923, the feeling against continued partici- 
pation of the United States in Cuban al^airs 
found expression in a joint resolution in Con- 
gress stating that "outside interference with 
their civil anairs’’ might prejudice Cuba against 
the United States. 

In domestic affairs, a new force emerged in 
August, 1923, with the formation of the veter- 
ans’ and Patriots’ Association. It immediately 
began to conduct a campaign against public 
graft, the national lottery, the ddsabilities of 
women, and for the paying of soldiers’ back 
pensions, tt was so powerful that its pro- 
gramme was at once adopted by one of the candi- 
dates for presidential honors. In 1924 this 
propaganda almost succeeded in precipitating 
a national crisis. President Zayas moved 
against the Association with alacrity; its leader, 
(ftneral Garcia- Velez, was dismissed from the dip- 
lomatic service and compelled to quit the coun- 
try; El Sol, the Association’s organ, was 
suppressed on March 25. Garcia-Vilez took 
refuge in New York and continued to direct ac- 
tivities, and sentiment in Cuba became feverish. 
An armed revolt broke out on April 29, in 
Central Cuba; to this the Government replied 
by seizing the leaders of the Veterans’ and Pa- 
triots’ Association. Fighting went on for two 
weeks, principally in the provinces of Santa 
Clara and Oriente, but the back of the rebellion 
was broken when President Zayas succeeded in 
inducing the United States War Department to 
sell the Cuban government large stores of arms 
and ammunition. Materials to the value of 
$208,000 were purchased in this way by May 10. 
A general amnesty was granted May 17. Hos- 
tile elements insisted that the incident had been 
enormously magnified, for the most part by Zayas 
himself who sought to strengthen his popu- 
larity in Cuba, and that the Veterans^ and 
Patriots’ Association, instead of being discred- 
ited, remained a great force in internal affairs. 
Its influence, at any rate, was a large factor in 
eliminating President Zayas from the presiden- 
tial race in 1924, from which he withdrew be- 
cause of lack of popular support. He threw his 
strength to General Gerardo Machado, the Lib- 
eral candidate. The other candidate was Gen- 
eral Mario Menocal, former President, who was 
supported by the Veterans’ and Patriots* Asso- 
ciation and other reform advocates. 

In the November elections, General Machado 
was chosen by a large plurality. In the spring 
of 1925, he visited file United States. He was 
inaugurated on Ma;;^ 20, his inaugural address 
promising to maintain cordial relations with the. 
United States and to promote internal ' improve- 
ments. In March, 1925, the United States Sen- 
ate ratified a treaty with Cuba which had been 
before it for 20 years, by which the United 
States relinquished all cMms to the Isle of 
Pines., In othe^. respects, foreimi relations^ for. 
the naost part, were also satisfactory, although 
there was evidence of chafing among Cuban na- 


tionals under the restrictions of the Platt 
Amendment giving the United States certain 
rights of supervision over Cuba’s internal af- 
fairs. In November, 1926, a flurry was caused 
by a statement made by a Uruguayan delegate 
to the League of Nations to the effect that Cuban 
sovereignty was restricted by the terms of her 
relations with the United States. A rupture 
in ^diplomatic relations was averted, only by an 
official apology by. Uruguay. 

In April and May, 1927, President Machado 
made an extended trip in the United States, in 
the course of which he expressed the desire for 
a modification of the Platt Amendment and later 
he advocated its complete repeal. In Septem- 
ber, 1927, Cuba was elected to a non-permanent 
seat on the League of Nations Council. The 
outstanding international event of President Ma- 
chado’s first administration was the holding of 
the Sixth Pan-American Conference at Havana 
in January and February, 1928, and the attend- 
ing visit of President Coolidge to the island. 
Cuban economics was marked by an attempt in 
1927 and 1928 to keep the price of sugar stabil- 
ized by restricting the output, and in 1928 by 
officially regulating exports. Although the 
scheme was credited with having some effect on 
prices, the lack of a monopoly of world produc- 
tion by Cuba prevented.it from achieving its full 
objective and at the dose of 1928 all restriction 
was abolished. 

Politically, the course of events under Presi- 
dent Machado paralleled that in many other 
countries during this period in tending toward 
a centralized control which, it was charged by 
the opposition, approached, if it did not actually 
constitute, a dictatorship. Political opposition 
was strongly discountenanced, and on occasion 
sternly suppressed. On April 18, 1928, Senator 
Shipstead introduced into the United States Sen- 
ate a resolution calling for an investigation 
under the Platt Amendment of charges of sup- 
pression of freedom of speech, [political deporta- 
tions, closing of the national university, manipu- 
lation of courts, etc. The resolution aroused a 
storm of protest in the Cuban press, but the 
Government took no official notice of it. 

In June, 1927, President Machado approved 
a bill providing for certain constitutional amend- 
ments. In accordance with Cuban law, these 
amendments, after being passed by the Cuban 
Congress, must be passed upon by a constitutional 
convention elected for that purpose. The con- 
vention met the following year. As one re- 
sult of its deliberations the term of the presi- 
dent was set at six years instead of four. He 
was restricted to a single term, but this limita- 
tion did not apply to President Machado. A 
coalition of three political parties nominated 
him for another term and in the elections in 
November he was chosen without opposition for 
a term ending in 1935. He was inaugurated in 
tile new capitol at Havana. 

CUBISM. See PAiWTiNa. 

CULBEBTSON, William Smith (1884- 
). An American lawyer, tariff expert, and 
diplomat, bom at Greensburg, Pa. He ^adu- 
ated from the College of Emporia, Kan., in 1907, 
and from Yale University in 1908. ^ter tak- 
ing special courses in German universities, he 
became examiner of the United States Tariff 
Board in* 1910, serving until 1912. From 1917 
to I925» he was a member of the United States 
Tariff Commission, serving as vice chairman after 
1922. ' He resigned in 1921 to accept appointment 
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as Minister to Rumania. Enuring the World 
War, lie was engaged in Y. M- C, A. service in 
France, and in services for the Government at 
the Peace Conference in Paris. He is the author 
of Mem<mder EamiUoni cm Essay (1911) ; Com- 
mercial Policy in Wa/r Time and After ( 1919 ) ; 
Rav) Materials <md Foodstuffs in the Commercial 
Policies of Nations (1924) ; A Survey of the 
Mcxmondos of Diplomacy (1925). 

CTTLLEH', Thomas Stephen (1868- ). 

An American gynecologist, born at Bridgewater, 
Ont. He was educated at the Toronto Col- 
legiate Institute and the University of Toronto, 
became associated with the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital College and was made a professor of 
clinical gynecology at the latter and visiting 
gynecologist to flie hospital. He has written, 
alone and in collaboration four important 
monographs; Cancer of the Uterus (1900); 
Adenomyoma of the Uterus (1908) ; Myomata 
of the Uterus (1909) ; Disease of the Umhilious 
(1916)5 and also Henry Mills Hurd (1920); 
and Early Medicine in Maryland (1927). 

CtTLTXTRE. History of. See Ethnology. 

CHMBERLAhTB, William Wilson (1890- 
). An American economist, born at La 
Verne, Calif., and educated at Occidental College, 
Los ijigeles, and at Columbia and Princeton 
universities. In 1916 he became a member of 
the faculty of the University of Minnesota. In 
1818-20 he was economic or financial expert on 
United States Government boards and commis- 
sions to the Paris Peace Conference, to Turkey, 
and Armenia and in 1921 was attached to the 
Department of State as expert on foreign trade. 
In 1921-23 he was Adminstrator of Customs of 
the Republic of Peru and governor of the Re- 
serve Bank of Peru, 1023-24. Since 1924 he 
has acted as financial adviser and general re- 
ceiver of the Republic, of Haiti. He published 
Cooperative Marie eling (1918). 

CUHBEBLAhTD PRESBYTEBIAIT 
OHtTBOH. This denomination originated in 
Teimeasee in 1810 as an outgrowth of the re- 
vival of 1800 in Kentucky and Tennessee and 
in protest against some of the doctrines taught 
by Calvinists of that day. The membership in 
1929 was 04,031, as compared with a member- 
ship of 72,052 in 1916, and the number of min- 
isters in the latter year was 735, as compared 
with 728 in 1916, In 1929 thei-e were reported 
10 synods and 62 presbyteries. As a result of 
the merger movement of 1906, when about half 
the denomination joined with the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, the 
Ciunberland branch in 1914 was practically with- 
out property and without any educational en- 
dowment; in 1929 the church property was 
valued at $3,968,868; there was an endowment 
of $500,000 for education; and under the direc- 
tion of the Board of Education, Bethel College 
and the Cumberland Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, were maintained at McKenssie, Teim. 
The Cumberland Presbyterian was published at 
jN'ashville. The 1928 National Meeting was held 
at Jackson, Tenn., and the 1929 meeting at 
Princeton, Ky. 

GUMMING, Hitgh S, (1869- ). An Amer- 

ican Surgeon General of the Bureau of Public 
Health Service. He was horn in Virrfnia and re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. at the University of 
that State (1893). Appointed an assistant sur- 
geon in the U. S. Public Health Service in 1894, 
lie was advanced to the rank of surgeon in 1911. 
During the World War he served as a Public 


Health Service expert with the Navy. He became 
Surgeon General of the U. S. Public Service in 
1920. He was president of the Allied Medical 
Mission to Poland and represented the United 
States on other international conferences. He 
is the author of professional papers and pam- 
phlets. 

CUMMINS, Albert Baird (1850-1926). An 
American Senator (see Vol. VI). He was re- 
elected United States Senator for the terms 
1915-21 and 1921-27. He was joint author with 
Representative Esch of the act which returned 
the railroads to private ownership after the 
World War. He succeeded Calvin Coolidge as 
president of the Senate in August, 1923. 

CUMONT, ku'mON', Franz Val^iry Marie 
(1868- ). A Belgian writer on Oriental re- 

ligions (see Vol. VI), who, in 1928, added an 
honorary D.Litt. from. Cambridge, England, to 
his long list of distinctions. His later works 
include Comment la Belgique fut romanisSe 
(1914), Etudes syriennes (1916), After-life in 
Homan Paganism (1922), Juliani imp, epistulce 
et fragmenta, with Bidez (1922), and Fouilles 
db Doura-Europos ( 1 926 ) . 

CUNLIFFE-LISTEB, kiin-lif-lister, The Rt. 
Hon. Sib Philip ( 1884- ) . A British govern- 

ment official who assumed his present name in 
1924. He was educated at Winchester and Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, was called to the bar in 
1908, and served in the army from 1914 to 1917, 
receiving the Military Cross. In the latter year, 
he became joint secretary of the Ministry of 
National Service, and in 1918 he entered Parlia- 
ment as a Unionist. After serving on several 
committees, he was Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Trade (1920-21), secretary to the 
Overseas Trade Department (1921-22), and 
president of the Board of Trade (1922-23, and 
24- ) . He was knighted in 1920 and became 

a privy councilor in 1922. 

CUNO, kii'-E5 (Carl Joseoph) Wilhelm 
• ( 1876- ) . A German chancellor, and director- 

general of the Hamburg- American Steamship 
Line. He was bom at Suhl, Thuringia, Ger- 
many, and educated at Berlin, Heidelberg, and 
Breslau. He became connected with the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury in 1906, and in 1912 was 
made privy coimcilor. During the World War, 
he was director of the grain and food, organiza- 
tion, and upon the death of Albert Ballin be- 
came the head of the Hamburg- American Steam- 
ship Line. He represented Germany at the 
Paris Peace Conference, and became chancellor 
in November, 1922. He was much criticized be- 
cause of his policy of passive resistance to the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, and also for the 
fall of' the mark. He resigned on Aug. 12, 
1023, the immediate cause* being the loss of 
Socialistic backing in the Reichstag. 

OUBEL, ku'rgl', FRANgois, Vioomtb db 
( 1854-1928). A French dramatist (see Vol. 

who was elected to the French Academy in 
19 18. His later works were La Danse devant 
le' miroir (1914); UArne en Folie (1920); La 
Comsdie du CMe (1920); L’lvresse du 8age 
11922); Terre inhumame (1922); La Vvoeuse 
et le moribond (1926); and Orage mystique 
(1927). Considt Id^es et ' portraits; by Louis 
Bertrand (1927).- ■ ' 

OUBIiEY, MrOHAEL J 0 SEP 9 , (1870- ). 

An American Roman Catholic archbishop, bom 
at Gk>lden Island, Athlone, Ireland, and educated 
in the Royal University of Iceland and at the 
College of the Bropagehda Fide 'ui Rome, He 
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■was ordained to the Roman Catholic priesthood 
in 1904, and for the 10 ensuing years was a 
missionary in Florida. In 1914 he was made 
Bishop of Saint Augustine and in 1921 Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore to succeed Cardinal Gib- 
bons. 

CTTRUAN, Charles Couetzset (1861- ). 
An American artist (see VoL. VI). He was 
awarded tlie first Altman Prize by the National 
Academy of Design in 1920. 

CTTRBiELLEY, Chaeles Trick (1876- ). 
A Canadian clergj'man, director of the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Archaeolo^ (see VoL. YI). 
In 1919 he returned from his eight-year col- 
lecting trip to Egypt and Europe. Later, ho was 
appointed professor of the history of industrial 
art in the University of Toronto. 

CTTRRICXTLUM REVISION. See Educa- 
tion IN THE United States. 

CURTIS, Charles (1860- }. An Ameri- 

can Senator and Vice President (see VoL. VI). 
He was reelected to the United States Senate for 
the terms 1915-21, 1921-27, and 1927-33. In 
June, 1028, he was nominated for vice president 
hy the National Republican Convention at Kan- 
sas City and elected on Nov. 6 for the term be- 
ginning on Mar. 4, 1929. 

CURTIS, Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar 
(1850- ). An American publisher (see VoL. 

VI). He purchased the New York Evening Post 
in 1923, retaining his ownership of the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger^ the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia), the Ladies^ Borne Journal, and 
the Country Gentleman, and expanding the cir- 
culation and influence of all these publications. 
In 1924 he founded the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, of which Josef Hofmann 
became director in 1927. 

CURTISS, Glenn Hammond (1878- ). 

An American aviator (see VoL. VI). In 1914, 
he designed and constructed for Rodman Wana- 
maker the America, which was the first heavi- 
er-than-air flying boat made for transatlantic 
passage. In 1917, in conjunction with J. N. 
Willys, he increased the output of his factories 
to meet the war demands of England, Russia, and 
the United States. He developed various types 
of aircraft, especially the Wasp, the holder of 
world records for speed and altitude, and, with 
the United States Navy, the Navy-Curtiss fly- 
ing boats 1, 2, 3, and 4. He also built several 
types of aeronautical motors and designed and 
made machines of distinctive plan. 

CURTISS, Ralph Hamilton (1880- ). 

An American astronomer, born at Derby, Conn. 
He was graduated in 1901 at the University of 
California, where in 1904 he received his Ph.D. 
After, serving as an assistant in astronomy at 
California du ing 1900-r01, he was a fellow dur- 
ing 1901-05 at the Lick Ohservatorjr, and was 
a<member of the Lick Eclipse Expedition (1901) 
to Sumatra. In 1905 he became assistant as- 
tronomer at Allegheny Observatory and two 
years later, assistant professor of astrophysics 
at Michigan, where in 1918 he became full pro- 
fessor,, also serving as assistant director and 
after 1927, director, of the Detroit Observatory. 
His researches have had to do chiefly with the 
qaeotroscopy of the heavenly bodies, photography 
of comet forms, spectrography. of variable stars, 
and -of is-tars 'With peculiar spectra in Class B, 
on,, all of which he has published papers. . , 

. , CUHWOOD, James , ■ Ouvieb . ( 1878-19'27 )> 
Ah American author^ bopi - ;at ,Owosfio,' Mich. 
ErQm, l909 to 1907, he, was «igaged,in newspaper 


work, but in the latter year resigned from these 
activities to devote himself exclusively to novel- 
w-ritiiig. His romances enjoyed a wide popular- 
ity and sold by the hundreds of thousands an- 
nually. They were usually vivid tales of the 
Canadian Jforthlaiids, depicting conventional 
emotions and conflicts, hut ■writleii with an ear- 
nestness that often gave them the aspect of 
reality. The better known included: Plotcer of 
the yorth (1912) ; God^s Country and the ^Yom- 
an (1915); yomads of the North (1919); The 
Talley of Silent M&n (1920) ; The Country Be- 
yond (1022); The Alaskan (1923); A Gentle- 
man of Courage (1924) ; The Ancient Highway 
(1925) ; The Black Hunter (1926). 

CUR'ZON LINE. See Vilna District. 

CURZON OF KEDLESTON, George Na- 
thaniel CuRzoN, First Marquis op (1859- 
1925). An English statesman (see VoL. VI). 
In the Asquith coalition cabinet, he was Lord 
Privy Seal (1915-16) and President of the Air 
Board (1916). In December, 1916, in Lloyd 
George’s government, he was one of the four 
members of the War Cabinet in whose charge 
rested the details of all military and civilian 
operations, leader of the House of Lords, and 
lord president of the Council. In 1919 he re- 
signed the latter office and became Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a portfolio he held 
until his retirement on the resignation of the 
first Baldwin government in 1924. While Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister, Curzon was not the 
chief in his owm department, but when Bonar 
Law became Premier, he was given a free hand. 
In the West, he had continual differences with 
France, first over the reparations question, and 
then in actively opposing the French occupation 
of the Ruhr. But in the East, liis leadership had 
its real successes. In April, 1923, he presided 
over the Lausanne Conference to conclude a 
peace with Turkey. The task was a difficult and 
complicated one and the terms that Curzon got 
were considered the best obtainable. 

He was an expert analyst of a situation, but 
was not regarded as an equally able executive. 
He was apt to push a plan and then retreat from 
it. Although considering .. the hill for the en- 
franchisement of women very undesirable, he 
did not vote against it. He attained all the 
grades of the peerage except that of Duke. In 
1916 he received the Garter. He -wrote Modem 
Parliammtary Eloquence (1913); War Poems 
and Other Tramslations (1915) ; Subjects of the 
Bay (1915); Tales of Travel (1923); British 
Government in India (1925) ; and Leaves from a 
Viceroy’s Note-Book and Other Papers (edited 
by F. W, Pember and I. Malcolm, 1926), The 
Earl of Ronaldshay wrote The Life of Lord Cur- 
zon (3 vols, 1927-28). 

CUSHENDUN, kdbsh'en-dln, Thet Rt. Hon. 
Ronald . John McNeill, First Baron (1861- 
) . A British public official who was born in 
Ireland and educated at Harro-w and Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1887 he was admitted to the 
bar. Twelve years later he became assistant edi- 
■feor of St, James’s Gazette, of which he was .editor 
from 1900 to 1904. A Unionist in politics;, he 
stood four times for Parliament from 190d to 
1910 and in 1911 was elected, retaining his seat 
until he was raised to the peerage in 1927. He 
was parliamentary Under-Secretary of* State for 
Forei^ Affairs from 1922 to 1925, with tha cflc^ 
ception of the period in 1924 whmx Labor wa$'in 
control of the Governn^ent,, Financij^i Se^etary 
of/ the Treasury (1025--^^7), axid,. ' after, iihe xesigr 
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nation of Lord Robert Cecil in August, 1927, 
took liis place in Uie cabinet as Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster and British representa- 
tive at the League of Nations. At the same 
time, he became a peer as Lord Cuslieudun. He 
had been made member of the Privy Council 
in 1924. In August, 1928, the poor health of 
Sir Austin Chamberlain forced him to take a 
long vacation, and Lord Cushendun was ap- 
pointed acting Poreign Secretary in his absence. 
In this capacity, he signed the Paris Peace Pact, 
and had the difficult task of allaying the suspi- 
cions of the other nations on their discovery of 
the Anglo-French naval accord. He wrote Some 
Rule: Its History and Danger (1907) ; SooiaUsm 
(1908) ; ‘‘History of Australia and New Zealand” 
in Eistorinn^s History of the World (1908), and 
Vlster^s Sta^vd for Union (1925). 

CUSHING, Harvey (Williams) (1869- 
). An American surgeon (see VoL. VI). 
During the World War, Dr. Cushing was director 
of United States Base Hospital No. 5. His 
monograph. Tumors of the Nervus Acusticus, 
was published in 1917. Recently, Dr. Cushing has 
lectured in Great Britain on his special subject 
of tumors of the brain and the number of patients 
whom he has operated on for this condition is 
now reckoned in the thousands. In the fleld of 
literature, Dr. Cushing produced a biography of 
Sir William Osier in two volumes (1924) which 
won the Pulitzer award of $1000 for the year’s 
best biographical work. Later works are Studies 
in Intracranial Physiologty and Surgery (1926) 
and Conseeratio Medici and Other Papers 
.(1929). 

CXTSHNY, Arthur Robertson (1866-1926). 
A British pharmacologist, who was born in Spey- 
mouth, Morayshire, Scotland. He was gradu- 
ated in arts and medicine from the University 
of Aberdeen in 1889, took post-graduate courses 
on the Continent, and during 1802-9.3 was as- 
sistant to the professor of pharmacy at the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg. In 1893 he came to the 
United States as professor of jjharmacology at 
the University of Michigan, remaining nntil 1905, 
when he was called to the chair of pharmacology 
and materia medica at the University of London. 
In 1918 he was called to the same department of 
the University of Edinburgh. His chief writ- 
ings are his Textbook of Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics^ (1916, 8th ed,, 1924) and mono- 
graphs, Secretion of Urine (1917) and Use i/n 
of Digitalis and its Allies (1024). 

GTTTHELL, Ohestek Weldb (1884- ). 

iji American lawyer, born in New York City. 
After graduating from Columbia University Law 
School, he began the practice of law in New 
Yoork City, and also in Washington. In 1918- 
19 he acted as general counsel of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ratioh, and effected collections of claims of the 
War Department against England, France, and 
Italy- He was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal of the United States and decorations 
by the governments of France and Italy. 

CYCLING. Professional cycling now ranks 
as one of the most profitable sports in the United 
States, where large velodromes have been con- 
structed to accommodate the large crowds at- 
tracted by the professional racing events. Cy- 
<rfing as a recreation also has its devotees, par- 
ticularly among the children. 

, CYCLONES. See Meteoroloot. 

CYFBUS. An island of the Mediterranean 
ja»d a British Crown colony; area, 3584 square 


miles; population in 1911, 274,108; in 1926, 
310,709. The population was 80 per cent Greek 
and almost 20 per cent Turkish. The leading 
activity is agriculture. Chief exports in 1926 
(1911 figure in parentheses) were animals, £71,- 
166 (£94,932); carobs, £153,905 (£182,883); 
wine, £39,178 (£53,685); raisins, £68,198 (£29,- 
636) ; fruits, £40,905 (£21,585) ; silk cocoons, 
£6204 (£27,587). Imports are foodstuffs, coal, 
petroleum, cotton piece goods, manufactured ar- 
ticles, and machinery. The trade record shows 
that the imports for 1913, 1920, and 1927, ex- 
clusive of bullion, were £619,337, £2,068,759, 
and £1,585,639; exports for the same years, 
£620,591, £1,200,449, and £1,542,870. Revenues 
for 1913-14 were £341,816; for 1926, £629,266. 
Expenditures for 1913-14 were £296,165; for 
1926, £655,227. The imperial annual grant is 
£50,000; the public debt, 1926, £186,732. Brit- 
ish occupation of Cyprus, since 1878, became out- 
right possession when the British Government 
declared the island formally annexed on Nov. 5, 
1914. The Treaty of Lausanne in- 1923 recog- 
nized Great Britain’s right in Cyprus. 

CYBENAICA. See Libya. 

CYTOLOGY. See ZoClogy. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, chSko-slova'kia. One 
of the newly created states of Europe, formed 
out of all or parts of the old Austro-Hungarian 
government of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Slo- 
vakia, and Ruthenia, on Oct. 28, 1918. The 
frontiers, delimited by the Treaties of Versailles, 
St. Germain, and the Trianon, and the Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference of July 28, 1920, affecting the 
Teschen district, had an area of 54,207 square 
miles and a population, by the census of Feb. 
15, 1021, of 13,613,172. The provinces, with 
their areas and populations, are Bohemia, 20,- 
102 square miles, population, 6,670,582; Mo- 
ravia, 8616 square miles, population, 2,062.884; 
Silesia, 1708 square miles, population, 672,268; 
Slovakia, 18,895 square miles, population, 3,- 
000,870; Ruthenia, 4886 square miles, popula- 
tion, 606,568. The principal towns, with their 
populations in 1921, are Prague, 676,657; 
Brunn, 221,758; Pilsen, 88,416; rressburg, 93,- 
189; Kosice, 52,898. Ethnologically, the great 
majority of the people are Czechoslovaks (8,- 
760,937 ) ; the ratio between Czechs and Slovaks 
is about three to one. Of the other races, the 
Germans include 3,123,568, the Magyars, 745,- 
431; the Ruthenians, 461,849; the Jews 180,865; 
the Poles, 75,853. From 1910 to 1921, the 
Czechoslovaks increased 9 per cent and the 
Ruthenians 6, while the Germans declined 17 
per cent and the Magyars 30. By rel^ons, 
the population was divided into Roman Catho- 
lics, 10,384,833; Protestants, 990,319; Greek 
Catholics, 535,543, and Jews, 354,342. Compul- 
sory education is provided for with particular 
care in Slovakia and Ruthenia, where the stern 
policy of Magyarization systematically carried 
out by the Hungarian government nad kept 
the mass of the population ignorant of their na- 
tive tongue. In 1926 there were 14,158 public 
and private elementary schools, with 694,282 
boys and 709,541 girls; and 1736 public and 
private higher grade schools with 166,601 boys 
and 144,409 girls. There were also 354 second- 
ary Latin and technical schools with 108,760 
pupils. There are four universities as follows; 
Frague (Czech) with 8176 students; Prague 
(German), 3447; Brunn (Czech), 1878; and 
Bratislava (Slovak), 1309. By the treaties, 
racial minorities are guaranteed protection in 
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their racial and religious rights. In districts 
wliere a minority constituted 20 per cent of the 
population, full rights were accorded for the use 
of the native tongue in schools and before judi- 
cial and administrative bodies. See SLAV02n:o 
LlTERA.rUEE, 

Agriculture. Because industry in the East 
was primarily agricultural, the largest single 
group of workers is busied on the land; this 
is about 40 per cent of the total population. 
Methods of production are intensive; aided by 
a strong government interest, they yield good 
profit. In 1926 there were 14,609 acres of 
arable land, or about 42 per cent of the total 
area; 0,374,000 acres of permanent meadow 
and pasture; 406,000 acres of trees, shrubs, and 
bushes and 11,495,000 acres of -woods and for- 
ests. The following table compares acreage and 
production in 1919 and 1927: 

Production (thousands 
Area (thousands of units — ^bushels, ex- 

Orop of acres) cept as indicated) 

1919 1927 1919 1927 

Wheat 833 1,579 15,369 40.384 

Bye 1,811 2,012 32,734 49,297 

Barley 891 1,755 21,569 59,014 

Oats 1,368 2,108 46,099 100,423 

Corn 32 391 448 il,755 

Potatoes 885 1,607 84,091 334,703 

Sugar "beets 433 727 3,636* 8,124® 

Hops 21 31 9,594 » 21,609^ 

Grapevines 46 « 42 8,807 « ^ 

Hemp • 1 28 720 » 16,715 » 

Flax 35 54 16,881 » 25,886^ 

Tobacco 3 * 13 3,893 ‘ * 15,653 * 

® unit, metric ton ® unit, pound ® 1920 

^unit, gallon of wine 

Live stock (1927) included cattle, 4,691,320; 
horses, 740,202; pigs, 2,639,201; sheep, 861,128; 
goats, 1,244,701. These numbers were consider- 
ably less than those antedating the World War. 
The sugar-beet industry, which ranked second 
in the world, engaged 166 factories and refin- 
eries in 1926, and these produced 722,955 metric 
tons of sugar; production in 1927-28 was 

1,241,000 tons. Similarly, the hop industiy sup- 
ported 625 breweries which produced 264,749,000 
gallons of beer in 1927. The centre of hop cul- 
ture is in the Saaz, the breweries in Pilsen. Land 
reform, always a crying need in the provinces, 
because of the preponderance of great entailed 
estates usually owned by foreign families or by 
German or Magyar overlords, became at once 
the concern of the new Government. By an act 
of 1919, the National Assembly ordered the ex- 
propriation of all estates of more than 475 acres 
if cultivated and of 360 acres if uncultivated. 
By January, 1922, 9,746,076 acres had been 
seized. In Bohemia, farms of 7% acres or less 
totaled only 23.5 per cent of the whole area; 
all the rest consisted of large estates. In Mo- 
ravia, small farms had totaled 29.6 per cent, 
and in Silesia, 25.2 per cent. The progressive 
character of the agricultural class was indi- 
cated by the presence of some 10,000 agricultural 
cooperatives with a membership of 1,000,000. 

Minerals and Industries. Coal and iron 
are the principal minerals. Coal production, 
including lignite, in 1921 totaled 32,699,112 
metric tons; in 1928, 35,880,861 tons. While 
coal does not suffice for native wants, the yield 
of lignite is more than sufficient. In the 
Ostrava-Karvin Basin, 70 per cent of the total 
coal production was mined; in the Most-Teplice 
Basin, 77 per cent of the total lignite was ex- 
tracted. Other mines yield gold^ lead, copper, 
rock-salt, and graphite. The total number of 


■workers in coal mining in 1028 reached 04,420. 
The petroleum region, extending along the Car- 
pathians and marking the continuation of the 
Galician fields, produces about 7000 tons annu- 
ally. With these resources, the metallurgical 
industry is able to support 27 furnaces, 10 of 
them in Bohemia, the most important at Wit- 
kowitz and Kladno, with an annual capacity 
of 1,500,000 tons. In 1927, 1,300,000 tons of 
pig iron were turned out; in 1921, 543,100 tons. 
Steel production reached 1,700,000 tons in 1927. 
There are well-known mineral springs at Karls- 
bad, Marienbad, Franzenbad, Teplitz, and the 
chalybeate springs of Giesshubel and Bilin. 
Other plants, numbering some 11,619 in 1925 
concern themselves with the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, glass and precious stones, food articles, 
furniture, machines, metals, paper, and chemi- 
cals. The important centres for textiles are 
Reichenberg, Trautenau, and Br-iinn; for china, 
Karlsbad; for glass, C^ablonz and Haida; for 
chemicals, Aussig. 

Commerce. Imports in 1921 reached a value 
of 22,435,000,000 crowns; in 1922, 12,695,000,- 
000 crowns; and in 1927 they were 17,937,095,- 
000 crowns. Exports for 1921 and 1922 were 

27.312.000. 000 and 18,086,000,000 crowns, and 

20.125.773.000 crowns in 1927. The principal ex- 
ports are glass, finished textiles, fuel, and 
sugar; the imports are raw textiles, foodstuffs, 
and iron. The greatest volume of imports 
come from Germany, which, in 1927, sent 35.2 
per cent of the total. Others participating were 
the United States, 5.6 per cent; and Austria, 7.8 
per cent. Proportions of exports, by value, in 
1927 were: Germany, 24.1 per cent; Austria, 15.2 
per cent; United Kingdom, 7.6 per cent. Im- 
ports from the United States for 1927 were 
valued at $36,343,000, and exports at $29,958,000. 

Communications. On Jan. 1, 1928, there 
were 8522 miles of railway in the state, of 
which 6849 miles were government owned. In 
July, 1923, the Government acquired the Bust- 
chrad Railway, the last privately owned line 
of importance. From 1920 on, the Government 
applied itself to the projection of a system of 
lines connecting east and west. The programme 
called for the construction of 15 new lines, 558 
kilometers in length, of which 389 kilometers 
were to be in Slovakia, and the rest, of lines 
connecting Slovakia with the West. The plan 
included the building of a railway through the 
centre of Slovakia, leading from Veseli on the 
Moravia River to Marmarosska Sihot, There 
are 265 miles of navigable waterways on the 
Elbe and Danube rivers. The former connects 
the country with Hamburg and the North Sea 
and the latter with the Balkans, Presshurg is 
the chief port on the Danube and its terminal 
developments are being rapidly pushed. By the 
Treaties, Czechoslovakia was given the right to 
use certain wharfs in the porti of Hamburg and 
Stettin. The country had 44,231' miles of 
telegraph line and 249,194 of telephone line in 
1926. 

Finance. In 1927 the total debt amounted to 

34.385.000. 090 crowns, of which 23,592,000,000 
were internal debt; 6,393,000,000; external debt; 
and 4,400,000,000, debt imposed under the terms of 
the peace treaty. In the budget for 1928, re- 
ceipts were estimated at 9,562,270,000 crowns 
($283,043,000, at $.0296) and expenditures, at 

9.536.074.000 crowns ($282;268,000). Revenues 
came from direct taxation, indirect taxation, 
government monopolies, and state enterprises. 
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On the service of the debt, the 1928 budget car- 
ried 2,774,369,000 crowns. In December, 1927, 
8,417,000,000 crowns were in circulation, against 
a metallic reserve of 1,007,000,000 crowns. 

History. That Czechs, whose dreams of na- 
tional independence had been kept alive since 
their defeat at the Battle of the White Moun- 
tain in 1620, should look on the outbreak of 
the War with misgivings and should render its 
prosecution only a lukewarm support was to be 
expected. Their leaders had openly identified 
themselves with Pan-Slavism; victory for the 
Central Powers would mean submergence of 
their racial aspirations. But that resentment 
should be so violent as to take the form of 
wholesale desertions had presumably never oc- 
curred to the Austrian bureaucracy. It is esti- 
mated that voluntary surrenders of Czechs to 
Serbs numbered 35,000 in 1914 alone; 300,000 
surrendered to Russians and 30,000 to Italians 
during the war period. Retaliatory measures 
were therefore extreme. Czech civilians in- 
terned numbered 25,000; 5000 were sentenced to 
death by courts martial; attempts w^ere made 
to force submission by the imprisonment of the 
womenfolk of absent Czech patriots ; papers 
were suppressed, the Slav societies dissolved, 
and German installed as the official language in 
Bohemia. Magyar activities in Slovakia were 
even harsher. Driven underground, Slovak re- 
sistance took the form of a secret society, a sort 
of Mafia, w'hich kept up a steady sti*eam of 
communications with leaders abroad, maintained 
a secret intelligence, and practiced successfully 
an economic and military sabotage. 

The outside world was apprised of the struggles 
of the people for independence by the Czecho- 
slovak National Committee at Paris, and the 
work of the outstanding national leaders, the 
Czechs Masaryk and BeneS, and the Slovak Ste- 
fanik. Pirst fruits of their labors appeared 
when the liberation of the Czechoslovaks was in- 
cluded in the statement of the Allies’ war-aims 
on Jan. 30, 1917; the next development was 
Czech spokesmen’s audacious championing of 
their causes of historic rights and national self- 
determination in the first Austrian Parliament 
called since 1914, on May 30, 1917. On Jan. 6, 
1018, at Prague, a convention of all the leaders 
of the Czechoslovak world met and openly made 
demands for a sovereign state and the liberation 
of Slovaks from Magyar exploitation. Other 
such coiigi’esses, at Prague, April 13; at Rome, 
April 8-10, and again at Prague, May 16, made 
it , plain to the Allies that the subject races of 
the Dual Monardiiy^ were one in demanding lib- 
eration. Other evidence of the wholeliearted- 
iiess with which Czechoslovaks were ready to 
give proof of their support of the Allies’ pur- 
poses was furnished by their equipping troops 
for the Allies’ armies. The most important 
Czech unit was the corps formed of Czech pris- 
oners in Russifi after the I’evolution. This 
took part in the fighting on the eastern front 
in July, 1937, and then, after the collapse of 
the Russian undertook an astounding 

and almost mythical journey through the heairt 
of Siberia in 1918 to join the troops on the 
western front. In the West, in December, 
1917, a Czech oslo\^ak unit was recognized; on 
the Italian front, the same steps were taken. 
Beginning with the summer of 1918, one after 
another of tho Allies recognized Czechoslovakia 
as of their number and the National Com- 
mittee as its de faoto government; the United 


States did so on Sept. 3, 1918. On October 7, 
the Dual Monarchy formally accepted President 
Wilson’s statements as a basis for negotiation; 
on October 14, Benes announced the establish- 
ment of a Czechoslovak government, and its 
principles were promulgated on October 18; on 
the same day. President Wilson declared to 
Austria-Hungary that no negotiations could be 
undertaken without the recognition of Czecho- 
slovakia’s and Jugo-Slavia’s independence; on 
October 17, Andrassy accepted for the Dual 
Monarchy and in so doing dealt Austria-Hun- 
gary its deathblow. 

Czechoslovakia was now a European state. Its 
first national assembly met at Prague, Nov. 14, 
1918, welcomed the Slovak delegates, elected 
Masaryk first president by acclamation, and set 
up a cabinet with Dr. Kraniaf as Premier and 
Dr. Benes as Foreign Minister. Dr. Kramaf and 
Dr. Benes were delegated to represent the coun- 
try at the Peace Conference. The conflicting 
claims of self determination and historic rights 
have already been alluded to: in these centred 
the leading difficulty before the Peace Commis- 
sioners with respect" to Czechoslovakia. The old 
Czech kingdom had included the whole of the 
provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian 
Silesia; within these there were now 3,500,000 
Germans, constituting 37 per cent of Bohemia’s 
population, 28 per cent of Moravia’s, and 44 
per cent of Silesia’s. It was therefore with 
some hesitation that the Supreme Council de- 
cided to yield to the demand for historic jus- 
tice, instead of racial, and created a state em- 
bracing so great a number of a minority and 
antagonistic people. Ample grounds were to be 
found for the decision; the Czechs had after all 
come to the country first, while the Germans 
had been colonized there; the boundaries had 
to be kept intact for strategic reasons; eco- 
nomic considerations, such as the convergence 
of the rivers toward the centre of the country, 
and German Bohemia’s being an industrial cen- 
tre and thus serving to’ complement the agri- 
cultural districts of the rest of the country, 
favored the move. In the case of Slovakia, his- 
toric rights were ignored in favor of Czecho- 
slovak claims, and the Danube was accepted as 
the southern frontier in spite of large Magyar 
minorities ’ on the left bank. In Ruthenia, in 
572,028 inliabitants, there were 319,363 Ruth- 
enes, 3 09,434 Magyars, 02,187 Germans, and only 
4057 Slovaks, and the request of certain dele- 
gates of Ruthenians resident in the United 
States for union with Czechoslovakia was far 
from convincing; but ds the Allies wished to 
establish direct territorial contact between 
Czechoslovakia and Rumania, and above all to 
prevent the future union of so strategically im- 
portant a region as Carpathian Ruthenia with 
Russia or Ukrainia, ethnic ties were ignored, 
and- the area was assigned to Czechoslovakia, 
with treaty stipulation for autonomy, a sep- 
arate diet, and the retention of the Rutjiene 
language. Only in the Tescheu, Zips, and the 
Orava areas in the north was the bound- 
ary left undetermined; the Treaty provided 
for plebiscites there. The Czechoslovak com- 
missioners also eflTected the internationalization 
of the. Elbe, the use of free zones in tlie i)<>rts of 
Hamburg and Stettin, and the reconstitution of 
ths European Commission of . tire Danube. 

The National* Assembly continued to sit un- 
til t3:ie framing and adoption of the n^w c^- 
stitution^ Feb. 29,, 1920., This document, whicl^ 
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showed largely the American and French in- 
fluence, pro\ided for a president, a parliament 
of two houses, and a judiciary somewhat on 
the American plan. The President 'was to be 
elected for seven years by both Houses in joint 
session, 'was to represent the Republic in its in- 
ternational relations, to head the army, and to 
have the power to summon, prorogue, and dis- 
solve Parliament. He did not have the right 
of veto. Both Chambers were to be elected 
by universal manhood and womanhood suf- 
frage, on the basis of proportional representa- 
tion. The Chamber of Deputies was to have 
300 members; the Senate, 150. Declarations of 
war and amendments to the constitution might 
be passed only by a three-flfths vote of all the 
members of both Houses. Finance and army 
bills were to originate in the Lower House. 
Cabinet ministers, 15 in number, were to be 
appointed by the president and to be responsi- 
ble to the Parliament. During the intervals 
between sessions, a permanent parliamentary 
commission was to exercise the legislative power. 
A constitutional tribunal was to pass on the 
constitutionality of laws; there were to be spe- 
cial benches in the case of litigation in min- 
ing matters; and industrial courts were pro- 
vided for labor disputes. 

In the elections of April, 1920, no less than 
eleven parties returned representatives to the 
Chamber or the Senate, or both, the vote by na- 
tionalities being: Czechoslovaks, 4,203,480; Ger- 
mans, 1,576,692; and Magyars, 274,630. The 
Social Democrats had by far the largest deputa- 
,tion, 74 deputies and 41 senators, although 22 
deputies and 6 senators broke away to form a 
Communist wing. A Social Democrat, V. 
Tussar, accordingly formed a ministry, on July 
8, 1919, succeeding Kramaf, On Sept. 15, 
1920, Tussar was succeeded by Jan Cerny^ (Na- 
tional Democrat), as a resul-fc of a split in the 
Socialist Party, Cerny in turn gave way to 
Bene§ (Independent) on Sept. 26, 1921, and Benes 
to the Agrarian A. Svehla on Oct. 8, 1922, In 
all these cabinets, the portfolio of foreign affairs 
was held hy Dr. BeneS. The cabinets included 
representatives of all Czechoslovak parties ex- 
cept the extreme left. 

The Svehla cabinet, which remained in power 
some years, rested on a coalition of five parties, 
the Agrarians, Social Democrats, Czechoslovak 
Socialists, National Democrats, and People’s 
Party (Clericals). The problems confronting 
the leaders of the young state were indeed grave. 
Food and clothing were scarce, the cost of 
living high, the co^ shortage serious, the rate of 
exchange, unfavorable, and’ the transportation 
system, because of the studied plan of Austria- 
Hungary, hopelessly inadequate. But the eco- 
nomic snarl slowly disentangled itself so that 
from 1922 on Czechoslovakia presented the pleas- 
ant spectacle of a country at work, with high 
wages, and an appreciating cuirenoi^. The well- 
being of the 'workers and rural laborers was zeal- 
ously provided , for in elaborate codes of social 
legislation. Cultural problems ■ were less easy 
of solution. The problem of racial minorities 
cut deeply. The superior attitude of the , Czechs 
towatd the Slovaks brought increasing dissatis- 
faction until' it reached the point where an au^ 
tQDiOmoiis' movement made^ much headway^ . The 
Germans, the most cultivated. and industrialized 
og^theiTacea of the country,, were, treated, harshly, 
and they and the .Magyars wjera hard hit al^, 
by. tha .expropriation oj lhe kndip lavor pf tjm 


small farmer. As for Ruthenia, it was not until 
March, 1924, that elections were hold in the prov- 
inces for representatives to the National Assembly. 

Educational and religious differences contrib- 
uted to domestic friction. The relentless 
Magyarization in Slovakia and Ruthenia had 
left the larger part of the population illiterate, 
-whereas in Bohemia and Moravia educational 
standards were high. In 1020 as a result of the 
“Away from Rome” movement, which contended 
for such changes in Roman Catholic practice as 
abolition of celibacy, the use of the vernacular in. 
church services, and a more democratic church 
administration, all of which the Pope naturally 
refused to countenance, dissatisfied bodies 
founded the Czechoslovak National Church- By 
the 1921 census, 120 churches and 525, .313 com- 
municants were recorded. The political signif- 
icance of the act lay in the fact that the Church 
was being supported by the Czechs, while the 
Slovaks, 'who vrere the most pious Catholic peas- 
antry of Europe, regarded it with hostility. 

In the national Parliament, these differences 
combined with other divergencies in political 
belief to produce such strains in the coalition 
government as to make it difficult for the cabi- 
net to hold together. Toward the close of 1924, 
the Slovak, German, Hungarian, and Ruthenian 
delegates, representing the racial minorities, 
walked out of Parliament. In spite of its lack 
of unity, however, the Government retained suf- 
ficent strength to initiate and carry forward a 
comprehensive financial reorganization, under 
which expenditures were presently cut down and 
the yearly budgets began to show continual small 
surpluses. As one of the new features, a na- 
tioiial bank authorized to issue currency on a 
goli-redemption basis was established. The Gov- 
ernment was able also to put through a number 
of measures for the better protection of the work- 
ing classes. In the session ending in Jtine, 1024, 
Parliament passed laws to guard tenants against 
excessive charges by landlords and to widen the 
scope of unemployment insurance. In October, 
1924, it passed a noteworthy act pro-riding for 
sickness, dis..bility, and old-age benefits for 
workers, the cost to he met hy equal premiums 
from employer and employee, and by government 
subsidy. In May, 1925, a complementary law 
was passed which applied these benefits to in- 
dependent, non-salaried workers. Taken to- 
gether, these various acts constitute one of the 
most comprehensive sets of social-insurance safe- 
guards to be found anywhere in the world. 
While Socialist influence was pressing this legis- 
lation, the Agrarians were demanding a protec- 
tive tariff on agricultural products. Opposition 
by the Social Democrats, one of the coalition 
parties, prevented passage of the measure in 
1924, but in 1926 they agreed to the imposition 
of duties when prices went below the cost of 
production.. The issue was not settled, however, 
and it continued to be a disintegrating force 
within the coalition. The Government was still 
further weakened by a revival of the religious 
controversy. Among the refonns which the 
coalition Government was anxious to push was 
the further separation of . churdi and state, 
With its precarious support, it cotdd Jo no 
more than pass' an act providing fpr certain na- 
tional holi^sLys in place of a number of church 
holidays. 'When: the Government o;fficially par- 
rici^atedt • in the celebration of the John Huss 
anniversaiy, on July 6, . the Vatican promptly 
protested and withdrew, tjxe papal nuncio from 
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Prague. Shortly thereafter, the Government’s 
representative to the Vatican also was recalled. 
The clash was echoed in the cabinet, from which a 
Socialist minister resigned. 

The elections toward which events had long 
been tending soon became inevitable. They were 
held in November and resulted in a small reduc- 
tion in the number of seats held by the coalition 
parties, bringing their combined vote in the Lower 
House down to 146, or less than a majority of 
the 300 members of that body. The Czech Agra- 
rians still led all other parties with 45 seats. Tlio 
Clericals held 31 scats, the Social Democrats 29, 
the Czechoslovak Socialists 28, and the National 
Democrats 13. In order that a government 
might be formed, these five parties were joined 
by a sixth, the Middle Class or Traders’ Party, 
with 13 seats. The Communists with 41 seats 
were numerically the strongest of the several oi>- 
position parties. In December, M. Svehla suc- 
ceeded in forming a new coalition government, 
but it was felt to be only a temporary arrange- 
ment. A new alignment of political forces was 
in fact in process, marked among other features 
by the tendency of the Germans and other racial 
minorities to draw closer to the national Govern- 
ment, whose authority was thus more consoli- 
dated than at any time since the establishment 
of the Republic. 

On Mar. 17, 1926, M. Svehla resigned, partly 
because of illness and partly because of a tailure 
to solve questions of pay for state employees and 
an additional tax on grain, and the Socialists, 
alienated by a revival of the proposed measure for 
flat agricultural tariffs, left the coalition. A 
new cabinet, made up of officials, was formed 
by former Premier Cemy, but it was admittedly 
a provisional and stop-gap government. 

The anomalous political situation furnished 
just the right soil for the germination of the 
seeds of Fascism which were abroad in the land. 
In May, a demonstration was held in Slovakia, 
where the Fascists championed the Slovak de- 
mands for autonomy. The disaffected elements 
there and elsewhere, however, failed to rally to 
the Fascist cause and the movement presently 
subsided as an imminent threat. The political 
ferment of the times was reflected in an exceed- 
ingly stormy session of Parliament, which ad- 
journed in June after passing the agricultural 
tariff measure and others of some importance. 
In October, the changes which had been proceed- 
ing in political sentiment received formal recogni- 
tion when M. Svehla, partially restored to health, 
again took thehelm with a cabinet which included, 
notably, representatives of the German Agra- 
rians and the Christian Socialists. The temper of 
the new Government was markedly bourgeois- 
conservative and the Socialists were largely car- 
ried into the opposition. Among the noteworthy 
reforms effected by the new Government was the 
establishment of a system of local administra- 
tion in the provinces, which to a great extent 
quieted the demands of the Slovaks for autonomy. 

In 1027 the first seven-year term of Dr. 
Masaryk as President expired. In spite of his 
immense popularity throughout the country, his 
rel^lection for a second term was strongly opposed 
by conservative elements as well as by the Com- 
munists. However, on May 27, he was reflected 
by the two Houses of Parliament, receiving 274 
out of a possible 432 votes, or 16 more than the 
required three-fifths. For the Communist can- 
didate, 54 ballots were cast, and 104 ballots were 
blank. In a speech delivered in October, Presi- 
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dent Masaryk declared that, aside from the 
revolution itself, land reform was the outstand- 
ing achievement of the Government. That the 
position of the cabinet was more conservative 
than the general sentiment of the country was 
indicated when it was forced to modify materi- 
ally a bill to amend the workmen’s insurance act 
before the bill could be passed, and also when the 
elections to the l^islatures of the provinces 
showed marked Socialist gains. The result was 
attributed in part to a reaction against govern- 
mental repression of Socialistic activities. 

Slovak indignation rose high in December, 
1928, when Professor Tuka, a Slovak member of 
the Lower House, was arrested on charges of es- 
pionage and high treason. On Mar. 2, 1920, 
Alexander Mach, secretary of a Slovak national 
organization, also was arrested. Because of 
long-continued ill -health, Premier Svehla was 
forced to resign, Feh. 1, 1929, and was succeeded, 
without a cabinet reorganization, by M. Franz 
XJdrzal, Minister of War. 

The foreign policy of Czechoslovakia was 
perforce bold, in view of the new nation’s situa- 
tion as a landlocked state almost surrounded by 
a cordon of hostile neighbors. In its interna- 
tional relations, it was guided by two princi- 
ples, the maintenance of friendly relations with 
the Entente and with France first and then 
with Italy, and the creation of a group of con- 
ventions with the succession states of Austria- 
Hungary for the preservation of the status quo. 
With the aid of France, the military establish- 
ment was perfected; in 1921 a military accord 
between the two powers was formed; on Jan.^ 
25, 1924, after lengthy pourparlers between 
Poincar4 and Masaryk, and Benei, a political al- 
liance with important implications was signed. 
This included a pledge on the part of both 
nations to maintain the peace treaties and to 
prevent a Hapsburg restoration; promises of 
mutual support, but without definite military 
commitments; the upholding of the League of 
Nations; arbitration in the case of disputes, 
and a new commercial convention. Though 
Benes succeeded in convincing Great Britain 
that the intent of the treaty was pacific, by 
Germany and Italy the whole was regarded 
with suspicion, while Austrian and Hungarian 
comments were plainly querulous. In order to 
offset this increase of French influence, Italy, on 
May 28, concluded a treaty with Czechoslovakia 
providing for cordial relations between the two 
countries, close adherence to the Peace Treaties, 
arrangements for possible concerted action in 
case of war between either country and a third 
power, and defense of mutual interests. 

The creation of the Little Entente in Central 
Europe was largely the work of BeneS. By a 
series of bilateral conventions formed in 1920 
and 1921, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, and Bu- 
mania united to preserve the peace in central 
Europe, to further tlie maintenance of normal 
economic relations, and to block consistently all 
attempts at reaction, in Hungary and Austria 
particularly. (For the character of the alli- 
ance and its achievements, see Little Ei^tents.) 
A political convention of a similar nature was 
signed with Poland in 1921. Belations with Po- 
land, however, continued strained because of 
frontier ■ disputes. But, in 1923, the chief point 
of controversy, involving the village of Tayorina, 
was referred to the League of Nations which de- 
cided in favor of Czechoslovakia. Friendly feel- 
ings between the two i countries w:ere completdy 
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destroyed by a series of treaties signed in 1924 
and 1925. Czechoslovakia regarded 'with suspi- 
cion all attempts at a Hapsburg restoration in 
Hungary ; it objected, too, to the proposed union 
of Austria and Germany, or a Danubian confed- 
eration. In the field of commercial relations, 
treaties and trade agreements were concluded 
with almost all the country’s European neigh- 
bors and with the United States on the basis 
of the most-favored-nation clause. In Eussian 
political affairs, Benes steadfastly refused to in- 
tervene, but in 1921 unofficial missions were ex- 
changed between Eussia and Czechoslovakia, 
and on June 5, 1922, a commercial agreement 
similar to the Anglo-Eussian arrangement was 
concluded, opening the vast but msorganized 
Eussian market to Czech enterprise. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, Czechoslovakia was elected as one 
of the smaller nations to be represented in the 
League of Nations Council. This was in line 
with the understanding- insisted upon by the 
Little Entente and agreed to by the League, that 
at least one member of the Entente should at all 
times have a seat in the Council. 

Czechoslovakia continued to make support of 
the Little Entente the central feature of her for- 
eign policy, and worked to strengthen the alliance 
and broaden its scope. In 1925 the country 
participated in the Locarno Conference, the re- 
sult of which was to render more secure Czecho- 
slovakia’s position in the midst of the jealousies 
and rivalries of Central Europe. As a specific 
outcome of the Conference, Czechoslovakia signed 
a general arbitration treaty with Germany. This 
was followed, in 1926, by a comprehensive arbi- 
tration treaty with Austria which made arbitra- 
tion practically obligatory in all disputes which 
could not be settled through the usual diplo- 
matic channels, and created a permanent arbi- 
tration board from which appeals could be taken 
to the Hague court. Arbitration treaties with 
other countries also were negotiated, including 
Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and the United States, 
and Czechoslovak relations generally were 
placed on a friendly basis with all countries 
except Hungary. Advances made by Dr. Bene§ 
toward Hungary met with little or no encourage- 
ment although they indicated a willingness to 
make territorial readjustments in favor of 
Hungary and to accept a settlement of the mon- 
archical question which did not bring back the 
direct Hapsburg succession to the throne. The 
opposition of the Little Entente, led by Czecho- 
slovakia, to revision of the Peace Treaties con- 
tinued to be the chief obstacle to friendly 
relations. A tariff agreement, however, based 
on the most-favored-nation principle, was signed 
with Hungary in 1927. 

In 1928 negotiations were begun looking to 
the broadening of the scope of the Little Entente 
agreement. Meetings of parliamentary repre- 
sentatives of the three countries were held to 
discuss an extension of the political understand- 
ing to other fields, particularly economic. In 
February, 1929, an economic conference of rep- 
resentatives of the three nations was held at 
Bucharest to prepare agenda for the spring 
meeting of the Little Entente in Bel^ade. 
When this meeting was held, in May, no definite 
agreement was reached and up to the middle of 
1929 the three countries were still only prepar- 
ing the ground for possible future action. While 
the February conference was proceeding, a state- 
ment was issued by Czechoslovakia strongly op- 
posing the proposed "anschluss,” or union 


between Austria and Germany, on the grounds 
that the international balance of power in Eur- 
ope would be disturbed by the creation of so 
powerful a German state. On Jan. 26, 1929, 
President Masaryk signed, for Czechoslovakia, 
the Kellogg treaty outlawing war. 

CZECHOSLOVAK LITEEATUEE. The 
problems which the Czechoslovak Eepublic has 
been called upon to face have been in many ways 
less complicated than those confronting some of 
her neighbors and this is reflected in her litera- 
ture. In fact, any consideration of the Republic 
must start with her President, Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk, the philosopher statesman who has been able 
to steer the course of the country from the very 
beginning of the TVorld War. His own writings, 
speeches, memoirs, and philosophical w^orks, to- 
gether with those of his associates, as Edward 
Benes, play a very important part in the pro- 
duction of the country. Passing over these, it 
is in the field of lyric poetry that the Czecho- 
slovaks have most distinguished themselves. 
There is a large number of poets many of whom 
have not become known abroad who have been < 
of high standing. Among them we may mention 

J. S. Machar, and Viktor Dyk, both of whom 
were imprisoned by the Austrian government 
during the War. Among other poets were An- 
tonin Sova and Otakar Thecr. R. Medek was 
the chief poet produced by the Czechoslovak 
Legions in Siberia. Still otners were Stanislav 

K. Neumann, Otakar Fischer, Jozef Chaloupka. 
Otaker Bfezina, a mystic poet of remarkable 
power, has practically stopped writing, although 
he remains one of the most significant figures in 
Czech poetry. 

As regards Slovak poetry, Hviezdoslav (Pavel 
Orszagh), the foremost author, died in 1918 and 
his place has been taken, if not filled, by many 
of the younger generation, as the Rev. Ignac 
Greba6-Orlov, Jan Jesensk:^, Ludmila Podjavor- 
inska, and others. 

In the field of the novel, Czech literature suf- 
fered a great loss in the death of Karel M. 
6apek-Ohod in 1927. A profound pessimist, and 
at one time a man almost devoted to determinism 
of a particularly unpleasant kind, he was a mas- 
ter of psychology, and more than that he knew 
thoroughly the capital city of Prague. His 
novels, as those of Anna Tilschova, Alois Jirisek 
F. Srdmek, V. Vancuva, and others, are at times 
of national rather than international appeal and 
for that reason they have not been recognized 
abroad as much as they should. This is not true 
of the foremost Czech author, Karel 6apek, the 
dramatist, not to be confused with the older 
novelist. His dramas, as R. U, R., the Insect 
Comedy, and the Makropoulos Afair have gone 
into many foreign countries and his essays, as 
Letters from Englmd, show that he has a real 
gift for satire. Karel dapek is an author who 
questions the value of the machine world and 
constantly feels that mankind is in danger of 
becoming the victim of its own inventions. He 
is still a young man and he bids fair to become 
the leading author of modern Europe. 

As regards Slovak prose, since the death of 
Svetozdr Hurban Vajanak:^ in 1916, no outstand- 
ing figure has appeared with the possible 
ception of Milko Urban, who published the Lw- 
ing Whip, in- 1926. As elsewhere, the tremendous 
ferment, of liberation encouraged a, mass of pro- 
duction, but life, is only now quieting down suf- 
ficiently for an atmosj^ere favorable to careful 
prose work to develop. 
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Oincinnati, and in several houses of the Friars tary precautions in the production of milk and 
Minor. He was ordained to the Roman Oatho- the manufacture of its products. Pasteuriza- 
lic priesthood in 1896, and from that time until tion now is almost universal in the milk supplies 
1919 was connected with various churches in of the larger cities, the ordinances of many of 
Missouri, Nebraska, and New Mexico. In 1919 the cities allowing no raw milk to be sold. The 
he was consecrated Archibahop of Santa Fe, N. M. spread of contagious diseases transmitted in 
DAEOB, John W. (1866- ), A Cana- milk has been reduced to a minimum. The 

dian journalist (see Vol. VI). In 1919 he was manufactured dairy products have become better 
the representative of the Canadian Department known and more fully appreciated by increased 
of Public Information at the Paris Peace Con- advertising and by marketing products of more 
ference. He is the author of Laurier: A uniform quality and in a more attractive way, 

m Ocmadim PoUtios (1922). A wider use of brand names for advertising pur- 

DAHLGREN, Ulbio (1870- ). An poses is also employed. Cheese and ice-cream 

American zoologist born in Brooklyn, N. Y. consumption has been tremendously increased in 
He was educated at Princeton Universitjr, and this way. It has been suggested' that prohibi- 
was instructor in biology (1895-99), assistant tion also played a part in the increased lise of 
professor (1899-1911), and professor of biology ice cream and milk* drinks. United States De- 
(1911- ) at Princeton. In 1921 he was di- partment of Agriculture estimates indicate t^t 
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the per-capita consumption of dairy products 
expressed in terms of whole milk has reached 
more than 1000 pounds a year. 

The continued development of cooperative and 
other organizations of milk producers brought 
more independence in transactions with milk 
dealers and the receipt of better prices for milk. 
Since the first real stand of the dairymen 
against the dealers, in October, 1916, when the 
Dairymen's League of New York State declared 
a strike pending the adjustment of milk prices 
for the ensuing six months’ period, many co- 
operative organizations were rapidly established 
and now control large businesses, some of them 
going so far as to buy milk plants and to manu- 
facture various types of dairy products. 

Along with the development of cobperative 
marketing associations, producers also pro- 
gressed profitably in the development of cow- 
testing associations, bull associations, etc. 
Such testing made it possible to distinguish the 
profitable from the unprofitable cow and served 
to demontrate the importance of high producers. 
The bull associations made it possible for own- 
ers of small herds to obtain the service of better 
bulls at a reasonable cost. Pure-bred-sire cam- 
paigns and advanced registry testing in the 
different breeds of pure-bred dairy cattle also 
showed much progress. The increases in the 
cost of labor and feeds occurring during tlie 
World War made it absolutely necessary that 
milk prices be increased accordingly. The 
soundness of the dairy business was clearly sub- 
stantiated in its ability to survive the period of 
depression following the War and continue as a 
relatively stable industry without the serious 
disaster 'that oceured in so many other agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Two matters of recent importance to the dairy 
industry were the creation of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry in the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, in 1924, which practically amounted 
to the elevation of the Dairy Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry to a place of equal 
recognition with the other bureaus of the De- 
partment; and the holding of the World’s Dairy 
Congress in the United States in 1923 and an- 
other in England in 1928. Representatives 
attended both ■ congresses from the larger coun- 
tries of the world and discussed research, edu- 
cation, health, and economics as related to dairy- 
ing. Aside from the World Dairy congresses 
just mentioned, the Scottish Cattle Breeding 
Conference, held at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
1924, was international in scope and of consid- 
erable interest to scientists working on dairy- 
cattle-breeding problems. The National Dairy 
Council represents many phases of the dairy in- 
dustry and is devoted to the promotion of 
health and child welfare tlirough the education 
of the public in dairy matters, under the direc- 
torship of , Dr. 0. W. Larson, former diief of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

International Conditions, During, recpt 
years, certain of the European countries which 
formerly produced large amounts of butter, 
cheese, and other dairy products for escport, have 
in a measure regained their former place iu 
world's dairy-products market \^hi<5i they lost 
during the War, and, in addition, there was a 
spectaetdar expansion in butter* production in 
the Southern Hemisphere. , The butter , exports 
of Denmark in 1927 were! the laxj^st on record, 
and, ^xpqrts of cheese frohi dpie,' Netherlands, 
the world's greatest exporter of cheese, ihereased 


from an average of 127,000,000 pounds before 
the War to 186,000,000 pounds in 102G. The 
exports of butter and condensed and evaporated 
milk from that country were ])ractieally doubled 
in the last five years. Exports of dairy pro- 
ducts from the Baltic states, iiielnding Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Finland, and Sweden, ap- 
proximately equaled the pre-war figures. In 
fact, practically all the northern European 
countries showed substantial increases in butter 
surpluses during the last few years. Austra- 
lian butter exports are setting new records every 
few years, notwithstanding periodic unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

The United States has shown a rapid change 
from an exporting to an importing country since 
1922. In terms of the milk equivalent of the 
various products, the United States Department 
of Agriculture calculated an import balance of 
dairy products in 1922 of 106,000,000 pounds, 
but in, 1926 and 1927 this was increased to over 
1,100,000,000 pounds, -with the probability of not 
quite such a large balance for 1928. The follow- 
ing table giving the imports and exports of dairy 
products of the United States in recent years, 
indicates that this change has largely been 
brought about by a considerable increase in the 
amounts of cheese imported and a reduction in 
the amounts of canned milk exported. It is of 
interest that this import balance is being estab- 
lished, notwthstanding the increase in the tariff 
on butter from 8 to 12 cents per pound, which 
was made effective in Hay, 1928. Present ta- 
riffs on butter, cheese, and milk have not elimi- 
nated New Zealand and Danish butter, Svriss 
and Canadian cheese, and Canadian milk and 
cream from the United States, but they have 
maintained a higher price for these products to 
the producer’s advantage, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. OF DAIRY PEODUOIS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
zupoars 

Oondensed, 

evaporated, 

and 

powdered 

Year Batter Cheese milk and 

cream 

lb. lb. lb. 

1913 3,726,437 65,689,582 C*) 

1918 1,655,467 7,562,044 10,904,998 

1919 9,519,368 11,332,204 16,509,239 

1920 37,454,172 15,999,725 23,755,780 

1921 18,558,388 26,866,404 8,667,626 

1922 6,957,159 46,573,099 5,293,631 

1923 23,741,247 64,419,788 10,398,001 

1924 19,404,816 59,175,591 8,489,414 

1925 7,212,018 62,402,706 12,393,769 

1926 8,029,067 78,416,823 9,375,513 

1927 8,459,741 79,796,043 10,356,469 

1928 4,659,288 81,402,673 7,668,291 

XXPOBTS 

a.913 3,110,777 2.654,315 16,473,782 

1918 26,194.415 48,404,672 551,139,754 

1919 34,556,485 14,159,721 852,865,414 

1920 17,487.735 16,291,529 414,250,021 

1921 8,014,787 11,771,871 299,171,768 

1922 10,937,519 5,006,574 193,686,904 

1928 5,845,514 8,831,321 196,701,738 

1924 8,256,622 4,299,127 211,809,172 

1925 5,842,740 9,190,054 151,411,608 

1926 5,482,992 8,902,597 117,209,984 

19)27 4,343,142 3,410,353 106,353,820 

1928 3,898,157 - 2,599,944 119,567,867 

^ Quantily not given in OoUimeice reports of United 
States. 

Trends in ResearebL. Mineral and vitamin 
studies have had a direct bearing on the nutri- 
tion of dairy animals as well as on the studies 
of the nutritive properites of dairy products. 
Worjk on the importance of minerals in the ra- 
tions of daily cattle was intensively carried on 
by E. B. Forbes at the Ohio Experiment Station, 
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E. B. Hart at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
and E. B. Meigs of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. These investi^tions tended to 
show the difficulties of keeping cows producing 
large amounts of milk in a positive calcium bal- 
ance, even when plenty of calcium was supplied 
in the ration. The significance of the legumes, 
more especially alfalfa, as an aid to the main- 
tenance of a positive calcium balance was first 
suggested from the Wisconsin Station and was 
later corroborated by otlier investigators. The 
proper curing of the alfalfa used is essential to 
prevent the partial or entire destruction of the 
vitamin which aids calcium assimilation. The 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tions found that dairy calves unlike many other 
animals were able to make normal growth and 
produce young on rations lacking in vitamin B, 
due to their ability to synthesize this substance 
in their digestive tract from the action ot the 
fermentation bacteria normally present.. Cows 
were, however, unable to synthesize sufficient 
vitamin B for the maintenance of normal milk 
production. 

In studies of milk secretion^ the Maine and 
Missouri Experiment stations found that from 
70 to 80 per cent of the milk produced at a single 
milking was present in the udder before milking 
started, while the balance was secreted from 
cells of the mammary gland as the stimulation 
from milking proceeded. The Illinois Experi- 
ment Station found that the fat content of the 
milk could be increased by feeds or rations high 
in oil, the oil itself being responsible, and not 
the additional energv supplied or the specific 
action of the feeds. The limiting factor in milk 
production, however, was the energy produced 
in the milk. 

Much attention was given to the composition 
of ice cream and the effects of the various in- 
gredients of the mix and changes in the portions 
of the fat, and milk solids-not-fat, on the quality 
of the finished product and on the overrun. The 
part played by pasteurization, homogenization, 
and other special practices in the manufacture 
of ice cream was likewise studied. 

From experimental work conducted over a 
period of years at the New York Geneva Station, 
an atlas was prepared which contained 18 
mieropliotographs of methylene-blue preparations 
of market milk and cream. By the use of this 
atlas, it was possible to determine the previous 
treatment of the sample; for instance, pasteur- 
ized and raw milk may he difierentiated as well 
as milk which was handled in poorly cleaned 
utensils or which was improperly cooled. 

Bibliography. A few of the more outstand- 
ing recent publications in dairying include: 
Proceedmgs of the WotWs Davry Congress (Lon- 
don, 1928); W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, 
Dairy Cattle: Selection, Feeding, and M<mage- 
ment (New York and London, 1926); 0. W. 
Larson and F. S. Putney, revised by H. 0. Hen- 
derson, Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management 
(New York and London, 1928, 2 ed., rev.) ; P, 
Coche, La Production Laitihre en Danemarh 
(Paris, 1928) ; .T. W. Gowen, MUh Secretion 
(Baltimore, 1924) : Fundamentals of Dairy 
Science, a treatise by associates of L. A. Eog- 
ers (New York, 1928) ; 0. Kahn and P. F. 
Sharp, Physik der MilcJujoirtschaft (Berlin, 
1928) ; L. L. Van Slyke, Modem Metlhods of 
Testing Milk Products (New York and London, 
1027, 3. ed., ser.) ; A. Miyawaki, Condensed MUh 
(New York and London, 1928) ; 0. F. Hunziker, 


The Suiter Industry (LaGrange 111., 1927, 2d 
ed. ) ; L. L. Van Slyke and W. V. Price, Cheese 
(New York and London, 1927) ; G. D. Turnbow 
and L. A Kaffetto, Ice Cream (New York and 
London, 1928) ; J. T. Bowen, Dairy Engineering 
(New York and London, 1925). 

DALLAS. The leading wholesale market and 
manufacturing centre of Texas. The population 
rose from 92,104 in 1910 to 158,976 in 1920 and 
to 217,800 in 1928 by estimate of the Bureau 
of the Census. The area is 28.7 square miles. 
The first stejj in carrying out the city plan which 
was adopted in 1910 was the erection of the Union 
Station costing $6,600,000 and an interurban sta- 
tion costing $1,000,000. This was followed by 
the removal of railway tracks from Pacific Avenue 
so as to create a new main thoroughfare in the 
downtown district. Recently, about $1,500,000 
has been expended annually for opening and 
widening major thoroughfares. Three bond is- 
sues, totaling $37,000,000, have been voted for 
carrying out, over a period of nine years, such 
projects as the elimination of grade crossings; 
the opening and widening of streets; the develop- 
ment of parkways and boulevards; the erection 
of additional school buildings, an art gallery, and 
a municipal auditorium; the purchase of an air- 
port; and the extension of water, drainage, and 
sewer systems. A bond issue of $500,000 has 
also been voted for enlarging the Dallas Public 
Library and for building several branches. Dal- 
las has spent about $250,000 in developing its 
park system, which covers more than 4000 acres. 
In 1928 10,000 acres of overflow lands were 
being reclaimed for business and industrial de- 
velopment along the Trinity River at a cost of 
some $6,500,000. 

The value of building permits in Dallas in- 
creased from $18,755,219 in 1920 to $34,840,558 
in 1925; in 1927 the value of permits issued was 
$12,053,333. Of special significance is the the- 
atre erected by the Dallas Little Theatre, an 
organization which successfully produces ama^ 
teur plays. The assessed valuation of property 
in 1928 was $254,288,075; the net indebtedness 
$20,824,261. The factory output of Dallas has 
increased from $116,160,150 in 1920 to $167,- 
890,000 in 1927. In 1925 there were about 700 
manufacturing plants that employed 9412 per- 
sons and paid $11,104,000 in wages. In 1927 the 
wholesale business of Dallas was estimated at 
$840,000,000 and the retail business at $265,000,- 
000. Dallas is the home of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of the eleventh district; its bank clcELrings 
in 1928 amounting to $2,775,501,000. There are 
45 elementary public schools, 7 high schools, 
several private schools, and one university, South- 
ern Methodist University. The State Fair of 
Texas, the largest State fair in the United States, 
is held annually in Dallas. Several million 
dollars are invested in permanent improvements. 
A special feature is the auditorium, seating 6000 
persons, in which grand opera is presented. 

DALLINT, Cyrus Edwin (1881- ). An 

American sculptor (see Vol. VI). He has in 
recent years continued his impressive Indian 
subjects in such works as '‘The Hunter^* (191S)» 
Arlington, Mass.; ''Massasoit'' (1921), Plym- 
outh, Mass., and “The Last Arrow” (1923). He 
has succeeded also in the domain of historical 
sculpture in works like “Anne Sutchinson,” 
State House, Boston, and, the impressive relief, 
“Signing the Compact,” Provincetown, Mass. 

DALfiCAN, Gustaf Hermann (1855- ). 

A German Orientalist, professor of Old Testa- 
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ment Exegesis at the University of Greifswald 
(see VoL. VI). In 1917, he was appointed pro- 
fessor in the University of Greifswald, and in 
1918 he became G-e}ieim~Konsistot'ial-Rat. His 
works published since 1914 include; Die Kapelle 
zum heiligen Kreus und das heilige Grab in 
Gdrlits und in Jerusalem (1915); Orte und 
IVege Jesu (1921 ) ; Das Grab Christi in Deutsch- 
land (1922); Jesus- Jesrhua ; Die drei Sprachen 
Jesu; Jesus in der Synagogue^ auf dem Berge, 
beim Passahmahl, am Kreuss (1922); Eundert 
deuf sc/he Fliegerbilder aus Paldstina (1925) ; 
and Arbeit und Sitte in Paldstina (1927). 

DALMATIA, See Fium- Adriatic Contro- 
versy. 

DALB7MDLE, Leona (Mrs. C. Acton Wil- 
son) (1884- ). An American author. In 

1914, she won a prize of $10,000 for her novel, 
Diane of the Green Yan. Among her other 
stories are Traumerei (1912) ; The Lovable Med- 
dler (1915); Jimsy, the Christmas Kid (1916) ; 
When the Yule-Log Bums (1916); Kenny 
(1017); ^^Paur stories (1920); PooVs Bill 
(1923), and A FooVs Bells (a play, 1925). She 
also has written short stories for magazines, and 
moving picture scenarios. 

DALTOU, Albert Clayton (1867- ). 

An American army officer, born at Lafayette, 
Ind. He entered the United States Army as a 
private in the 25th Infantry in 1889 and was 
promoted second lieutenant two years later, and 
by successive advancements became brigadier 
general in the Quartermaster’s Department in 
1922. His services included participation in the 
campaigns against the Cheyenne Indians in 
1890 and the Sioux in 1891 ; and in the Santiago 
campaign in 1898, as well as in the Philip- 
pines during 1899-1902, and on the Mexican 
border in 1916-17. During the World War, he 
organized the Army Transport Service from 
New York (1917-18) and in 1919 he was in 
France commanding^ the 9th Division. He re- 
ceived tlie Distinguished Service Medal for his 
services. He was assistant quartermaster gen- 
eral at Washington, 1922-26, and after 1926 
was president and vice president of the U. 8. 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
He is a graduate of the Infantry-Cavalry School 
(i895), the General Staff School (1920), and 
the Army War College (1921). 

DALTON LABOHATOHY PLAN. See Ed- 
ucation IN THE United States. 

D'ALVIELLA, dal-vySlTA, Count Goblet. 
See Goblet d’Alviella, Count Eug^jne. 

DALY, Thomas Augustine (1871- ). 

An American writer born in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He was educated in the public schools and at 
Villanova College, Pa., and also attended Ford- 
ham University to the close of his sophomore 
year. He was associated with several news- 
papers, among them the Catholic Standard and 
Times, Philadelphia, and the Evening Ledger 
and Philadelphia Record. He is the author of 
the following books: Canzoni (1906); Oarmina 
(1909) ; MadHgali (1912) ; lAttle Polly’s Pomes 
(1913); Bongs of Wedlock (1916); McAroni 
Ballades (1919); and two prose works, The 
Wissahiokon (1922) and Berself amd the House- 
ful (1924). 

DAMPT, Jean (Baptiste Auguste) (1854- 
). A French sculptor, born at Venarey 
(C6te-d’Or). After studying ^ Dijon, he came 
under the influence of Jouffroy in Paris, and in 
1879 under that of Duhois. He then specialized 
in Italian art frdm 1882 imtil 1883. He exe- 


cuted a statue of Diana and Actaeon in 1887, 
but his pojjularity is due to his later work in 
gold and silver, and to his plaster statuettes. 
His sculptures are represented in the Musee du 
Luxembourg, by Saint Jean Baptiste, and in the 
museum at Dijon. Dampt is a member of the 
Academic des Beaux Arts. 

DAMS. The period since 1014 has been 
marked by the construction of the greatest 
dams the world has ever known. Indeed, in 
1929 designs were under way for even greater 
works than had existed and it would appear 
that the maximum size of dam which can be 
built is merely a matter of funds to meet its 
cost. At the “beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, a dam 100 feet high was a high dam. To- 
day, at least two projects call for dams 550 
feet high. In 1900, when the Assuan dam on the 
Nile was under construction, 6400 feet long, it 
was rightly considered as one of the engineering 
wonders of the world. While it still retains 
its position as one of the longest, if not the 
lon^st, dam in the world, several others have 
been built which approacli it in magnitude. 
Earth dams have grown from heights of 100 to 
250 feet or more in extreme height. Of course, 
this remarkable activity in dam construction 
simply reflects the great economic demand for 
water facilities. Water supplies for domestic 
use, for irrigation, and for power have been so 
essential to modern life that the engineer has 
been called upon to build works of constantly 
increasing magnitude. 

The period of service or estimated life of the 
structure, available funds, location, and particu- 
larly the foundation conditions, have been the 
determining factors in the choice of the type of 
dam built. The older gravity-masonry dam and 
the newer arch dam, the earth- and the rock- 
flll dams, as well as several still later forms such 
as reinforced concrete, slab, arch or dome types, 
are in use today. Timber dams are practically 
obsolete and the ill-fated steel dam has never 
been revived after its early failures. 

In modern designs, particularly in America 
where labor is very costly, there has been a 
tendency toward reducing sections and taking 
chances on foundations. The recent warnings 
such as the St. Francis failure and several 
earth-dam slips have, however, caused a halt in 
this trend. It seems probable that the maxi- 
mum in base pressure in masonry and on slopes 
in earth-dam design has about been reached, and 
that the future will witness a return to more 
conservative construction. In some cases at 
least, these recent difficulties have led to legal 
requirements and government approval of de- 
signs and projects for dam construction. It 
is quite possible that additional legislation may 
be forthcoming to hold in check the few engi- 
neers who succumb to the heavy pressure so 
frequently put upon them to reduce cost with 
the result that taking a chance ends in disaster. 

Gravity-Masonry Dams, Where a long J)e- 
riod of service is anticipated and where funds 
are available, this type of dam still retains 
premier honors as the most conservative, safest 
a^nd long-lived type of structure. The St. Fran- 
cis dam failure in 1928 in no way reflected on 
the well-established methods of calculation and 
design of the gravity dam. It simply showed 
again what* has been known for many years, 
namely, that the gravity dam requires a founda- 
tion of equal quality to the masonry of the 
dam itself if the work is to be a proper con- 
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struetion of this type. High gravity dams must 
be founded on solid rock. This often requires 
deep and costly excavation to clear out the foun- 
dation down to solid material. Furthermore, 
the deeper the foundation the higher the dam 
becomes and the greater its thic£iess. Hence, 
deep foundations mean costly construction. 
Economic pressure tends to use every means to 
reduce cost and the temptation to avoid excavat- 
ing to solid rock, thus taking a chance, has 
sometimes proved too great to resist. It is also 
true that some dam sites do not afford suitable 
foundations at any depth for this type of dam. 
This, indeed, was probably the ease at the St. 
Francis site. Topographic conditions are oi^y 
one of the elements which make a true dam site 
— ^another equally important item involves a 
consideration of the geological features. 

Recent years also have witnessed another im- 
portant and perhaps dangerous trend in gravity- 
dam design. In the earlier days of masonry- 
dam design, a base pressure of 1 0 tons per square 
foot was considered reasonable. In the first 
great American gravity dam, the New Croton 
Dam (1892-1907), a maximum of 14 tons was 
allowed. For the Kensico Dam (1910-17), a 
very conservative design, the same figure was 
adopted. In the meantime, however, the pres- 
sure on the Arrowrock Dam (1912) had been 
allowed to go as high as 30 tons per square foot 
and several other successful designs with simi- 
lar pressure were built. In 1928 the U. S. 
Reclamation Service proposed to design the huge 
Boulder Canyon Dam (560 ft. high), using 40 
tons per square foot. An increased pressure of 
course results in a thinner section, in a saving 
in material, and a reduction of cost. That the 
early figures were unduly conservative is true, 
but it is signficant that the report of a special 
commission, appointed by President Coolidge to 
review the Boulder Canyon project, recommended 
that 30 tons be adopted as the maximum in the 
design of this dam. 

.IMPORTANT HIGH GBAVITY-MASONBT PAMS 

Maximum 
Depth Height 
of above 

>7mne Date water foundations 

(feet) (feet) 

New Croton (XT. S.) 1892-07 160 29 7 (straight) 

Lake Ohreesman (XT. S.) 1900-04 ... 232 (curved) 

Waohusett (XT. A) 1900—06 ... 228 (straight) 

Cataract (Australia) 1902-08 150 192 

Roosevelt (U.SJ 1905-11 240 280 (curved)^ 

Olive Bridge (tf. S.) 1907-17 210 262 (straight) 

Kensico (U. S.) 1910-17 160 307 

San Antonio (^Spain) 1914-17 269 269 (curved) 

Oamarasa (Spain) 1918-20 302 835 * 

D on Pedro (U. S.) 1921-28 283 ... 

Kensico Dam. This structure, completed in 
1916, is remarkable in several ways. It is a 
large dam, 307 ft. maximum height, unusual 
provisions were made in its design, its*design 
has received more attjsntion from the esthetic 
standpoint than any other structure of its kind, 
and its construction was notably novel and rapid. 
The Kensico Dam forms a reservoir which oc- 
cupies practically the entire watershed of the 
ICensico River— -a small stream. It is an emer- 
gency reservoir on the Oatskill water-supply 
system for New York City and holds a suppy 
which would suffice for over a month should it 
be necessary to shut off the aqueduct for repairs. 
The valley below the dam is thickly built up 
with high-class suburban dwellings, and it wap 
obvious that the dam had to he safe beyond all 
shadow of doubt. For this reason, all possible 


forces were taken into account in the design. In 
addition to the usual vrater pressure acting 
from flood level (elevation, 300 ft.) against the 
back face of the dam down to the foundation level 
(lowest elevation, 70 ft.), allowance was also 
made for a possible ice thrust of 23.5 tons per 
linear foot acting at normal full-water level 
(elevation, 355) and for an upward pressure 
on the base varying from that due to two-thirds 
of the full hydrostatic pressure on the upstream 
face to zero at the downstream toe. 

While many great dams have been built with- 
out any expansion joints, or as they should 
more properly be called, contraction joints, spe- 
cial provision was made in the Kensico dam for 
such joints. At intervals of 75 feet, joints ex- 
tend entirely through the structure. The en- 
tire problem of shrinkage in large masses of con- 
crete, the effect of contraction due to cooling 
after setting (the chemical action accompany- 
ing the setting of ordinary Portland cement 
causes a rise in temperature of 35 to 45 degrees 
above normal), and the effect of general tempera- 
ture changes are all somewhat debated points 
in mass-concrete design which have been recently 
receiving much attention. 

In planning for the construction of the Ken- 
sico Dam, the contractors, who took the contract 
for $7,953,050, adopted a plan of construction 
using stiff-leg derricks fed by construction rail- 
roads running along tlie axis of the dam, instead 
of relying on the usual cableways. This scheme 
permitted much more rapid construction, and the 
dam was completed far ahead of schedule time. 
Almost a million dollars was spent on the plant 
for this construction. It was one of the first ^ 
big jobs in which electricity was widely used, 
practically all the plant, except the locomotives 
used in hauling, being electrically operated with 
power transmitted some 15 miles from New York 
City, The contractors were also fortunate in 
finding a good market for their equipment after 
the completion of the dam — ^at the beginning of 
America’s entry into the World War. 

The St. Francis Dam Disaster. On the .night 
of Mar. 12-13, 1928, the ends, or wings, of this 
205-ft. high-arched gravity type of concrete dam, 
gave way, bringing death to some 460 people in 
the valley below, sweeping away a power house, 
bursting an aqueduct, and doing damage to 
roads, railroads, farms, etc., to an extent of 
millions of dollars. A central portion of the 
dam, about 100 feet long (the total length was 
050 feet) remained standing, but both wings were 
wrecked by the release of the 38,000 acre-feet 
of water held in the reservoir, and the^ torrent, 
said to have been 100 feet deep, carried huge 
portions of the structure almost half a mile 
down the valley. 

The dam was located in the San Francisquito 
Canyon about one and one-half miles above 
Power House No. 2 of the Los Angeles Munici- 
pal Power Bureau and roughly 46 miles north 
of the City of Los Angeles. Completed early 
in 1926 and built to provide storage for the Los 
Angeles aqueduct water for use in years of de- 
ficient run off, it was practically full at the 
time of failure. Although some seepage had oc- 
curred around the dam, an investigation the day 
before the disaster showed clear water with no 
indication of erosiofi. 

In general, the reports of the many committees 
which investigated the failure agree tq jatating 
that the dam was of ainple cross-section and 
was built of good materials, so that its failure 
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in no way reflects on the safety of this type of 
structure when built on adequate foundations. 
On the other hand, a fault, classed as dead and in 
which no movement took place at the time of 
failure, passes through the dam site and results 
in the adjoining rock masses being badly shat- 
tered. These rocks consist of a mica schist of 
very poor quality and a rock described as red 
conglomerate and supposed to have been formed 
of gravel loosely cemented with gypsum. Both 
materials, particularly the latter, have been 
found to soften under water. It is difficult, 
therefore, to state positively that any type of 
dam would have been absolutely safe at this 
site and it is even more clear that it was not 
a suitable foundation material for the gravity 
type which requires a solid bed-rock base due 
to the high and unequal pressure exerted by 
this particular type of dam on its foundation. 

Hetch Hetchy Dam. Another important 
dam for domestic water supply is this structure 
located on the Tuolumne River, California, about 
250 miles east of San Francisco, and at an 
elevation greater by 3600 feet. It was built as 
a straight eyclopean masonry-cavity section 
dam 600 feet in len^h with a siphon spillway. 
From the crest of the dam to the lowest exca- 
vation, it was 311 feet in height, and the dam 
rises to a height, above stream level, of 212 feet, 
there being an average excavation of 72 feet. 

Don Pedro Dam. The highest curved grav- 
ity type of dam in the United States, and in fact 
one of the highest dams of any kind was com- 
pleted in 1923, across the Tuolumne River in 
California. This dam was built on a simple 
curve with a radius of 676 feet and a height of 
283 feet above stream bed. It is 1040 feet long 
on the crest and contains 282,000 cubic yards of 
concrete masonry. Spillway openings with a 
capacity of 100,000 second-feet are provided^ by 
means of 10 gates, each 58 feet long and weigh- 
ing 22 tons. These gates sink into the lip when 
not in use and can be raised to increase the 
reservoir height by nine feet. There was also 
a power house built at the toe of the dam which 
was equipped for an initial capacity of 150,000 
horse power. The Don Pedro Dam forms a res- 
ervoir four miles above the La Grange Diversion 
Dam, for the joint use of the Turlock and Modes- 
to Irrigation districts in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California. Its estimated cost was about $4,- 


000,000. The reservoir when full covers an area 
of 3068 acres, having a capacity of about 280/ 
000 acre-feet. This dam is located about 60 
miles below the Hetch Hetchy Dam of the San 
Francisco water-supply project. 

Wilson Dam. The Muscle Shoals project to 
develop power by a dam across the Tennessee 
River was an important war-time undertaking 
put under way in' 1918. The Wilson Dam — 
Dam No. 2 across the Tennessee — ^was a struc- 
ture of the overflow type about 4600 feet in 
length from bank to bank and about 96 feet 
high from bed rock to pool level. It not only 
would supply power but would render adequate 
depth of water for navigation of the Tennessee 
River. The dam was founded on solid rock 
with two tandem locks, excavated in solid rock, 
60 feet wide by 350 feet in length at the north 
end of the dam, each giving a lift of about 45^ 
feet and affording a minimum depth over mitre 
sills of 7% feet. The spillway section of the 
dam is 2660 feet in length, and over its crest 
rise 8-foot piers which support a concrete arch 
bridge. In the 58 openings between the piers 
are vertical steel sliding-crest gates 18 feet high 
and 38 feet wide, which are sufficient to pass a 
flood 75 per cent greater than the highest ever 
known on the river without any appreciable rise 
in the upper pool level. The heel trench is 35 
feet wide and is carried down below the base of 
the dam so as to give a minimum breast wall of 
five feet without any seams. 

The power bouse proper is located in a sec- 
tion of the dam about 1200 feet long, which is 
a continuation of the spillway section and in- 
cludes a building for housing the generating 
machinery. Here were to be installed at the 
beginning four 30,000-h.p. turbines, although 
power was available to generate from 300,000 
to '375,000 h.p., and provision was made for a 
corresponding installation of turbines. This 
dam contains nearly 1,000,000 cubic yards of 
masonry and is one of the largest dams ever 
built as regards its volume. See Muscle 
Shoals. 

Dams of XT. S. Reclamation Service. Some 
of the most important dam construction in the 
United States has been carried on by the United 
States Bureau of Reclamation, and its engi- 
neers have developed designs in which most of 
Uie leading types have been represented, as will 


DAMS OONSTBUOTBD BY THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OP RECLAMATION WITH HEIGHT OP 

50 PT. OR MORE 


Name and state 

Arrowrock^Idaho 
Shoshone, wyo. 

Elephant Butte, N. Mez. 
Roosevdt, Ariz. 
Pathfinder, Wyo. 

East Park, Colo. 

Snn River, Mont, 
Lahontan, Nev. 

Belle PouTche, S. Dak. 
Cold Springs, Oreg. 
Minidoka, Idaho 
Clear Ore^ Wash. 
Shexhume Lakes, Mont. 
WiUow Greek, Mont. 
Strawberry, Utah 

Keeehelns, Wash. 
Upper Deer Plat, Idaho 
Winwood, "Wyo. 
Oonconully, Wash., , . 

Ja<^on Lake, Wyo. 
Mlnatare, Neh. 

Lake Kachpss, Wash. 
Lake. McMillan, N. Mex.> 
Avalon, N. Mex. 

Bid^n, Wyo. 


Height 

849 

328 

306 

280 

218 

139 

132 

124 

122 

98 

86 

84 

88 

'78 

72 

70 

70 

70 

67 

67 
65 

68 
55;. 
50 
60' 


Orest 

W* 

Rubble concrete arch, gravity 1,100 

Rubble concrete arch 200 

Bubble concrete, gravity 1,675 

Bubble masonry arch, gravity 1,125 

Broken range masonry arch 432 

Concrete arch, gravity 250 

Ooncrete masonry arch 212 

Earth and grav^ fill 1,400 

Earth fill 6,200 

Earth and rock fill 3,800 

Rock fill, concrete core 987 

Concrete arch ^ 404 

Earth embankment 1,183 

, Earth m , 525 . 

Earth fill, concrete . core 488, 

Earth and gravel fill 6,500 

Earth fill 4,000 

Ooncrete ogee .'vcriir S20 

Hsfdraulio earth fill ‘1,000 

Concrete 'gate section and earth fill 4,450 

an 


Ear& fill 
Earth knd gxav^ fill 
Earth and rock fill 
Earth md rook fill, concrete core 
Ea>rth fin ‘ I 


Volume 
(cu. yd.) 
585,180 
78,576 

619.000 
842,325 

60,210 

12,000 

6,200 

770.000 
1,600,000 

789.500 

242.500 
4,100 

201.500 

196.400 
108,415 

639.000 
1,190,276 

22.119 

354,242 

845.400 

570.000 
198,300 
150,744 
168,773 

24,740 
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appear fram the accompanying table giving a 
summary of United States dams of over 50 
feet built by the Reclamation Service. Up to 
the end of 1923, tlie Bureau had built three dams 
over 300 feet high, two dams between 200 and 
300 feet, four dams between 100 and 200 feet, 
and nearly 100 dams ranging from about 2^ to 
nearly 100 feet in height. In 1924 there were 
six dams under construction, the moat impor- 
tant of which were the Tieton River Bain in the 
State of Washington, wuth an estimated volume 
of 185,000 cubic yards, and a height of 244 feet 
(maximum height to the bottom of the core 
wall is 321 feet) ; the McKay Bam in the State 
of Oregon with an estimated volume of 2,300,- 
000 cubic yards and a height of 159 feet; and 
the Black Cannon Bam in Idaho with an esti- 
mated volume of 74,500 cubic yards and a 
height of 153 feet. 

The Arrowrock Bam near Boise, Idaho, built 
by the United States Reclamation Service in 
the interval between 1910 and 1916, has a 
height of 349 feet, and is 1100 feet long on the 
crest. It is built of concrete with large stones 
imbedded in the concrete. The total volume, 
including the spillways, is 610,000 cubic yards. 
Another high masonry dam constructed by the 
United States Reclamation Service was the Ele- 
phant Butte Dam across the Rio Grande, 120 
miles above El Paso, Texas. This dam, which 
was finished in 1916, has a height of 306 feet 
above bedrock, and contains 603,200 cubic feet 
of concrete. 

Boulder Bam. The United States Reclama- 
tion Service in 1924 proposed the improvement 
of the Colorado River Basin so as to provide 
adequate flood control, the impounding of water 
for irrigation, the storing of water for gener- 
ating electric power, the provision of an all- 
American canal for supplying the Imperial Val- 
ley with irrigation water, and a possible future 
source of domestic water to supply California 
cities. An essential element of the project is 
the construction of a dam across tlie Boulder 
Canyon, raising the water surface 550 feet, 
a height equal to that of the Washington Monu- 
ment, and twice that of the Don Pedro Bam in 
California. 

The proposed dam would contain about three 
times as many cubic yards of masonry as the 
Assuan Dam in Egypt, which with 1,170,000 cu- 
bic yards had a record for the greatest amount 
of masonry of any dam yet constructed, though 
it was exceeded by the Wilson Bam with 1,- 
291,385 cubic yards. The Boulder Bam would 
cost about $50,000,000 or 2% times as much 
as the Assuan Bam. It would provide a reser- 
voir over 100 miles long with an area of about 
150,000 acres, or 60 per cent greater than that 
of Gatun Lake on the Panama Canal. This 
reservoir would have a capacity of 20,000,000 
acre-feet, over 6 times as great as that of Oatun 
Lake and about 10 times as great as that of 
the Elephant Butte Reservoir in New Mexico, 
the largest in the United States. 

The dam as recommended in the Fall-Bavis 
report, submitted in 1922, would begin 150 feet 
below the bed of the river, and would rise to 
a height of 605 feet, being 1350 feet long and 
650 feet thick at its base. The so-callcd Boulder 
Canyon Bam Bill was not passed and signed 
by the President until late in 1928. In the 
meantime, the project had taken more definite 
form. The height was reduced to 550 feet. 
Special provision for floods was planned by 


means of three diversion tunnels 35 feet in 
diameter in the solid rock of the canyon, which 
would by-i)ass the site of the dam. Even these 
estimates required modification according to the 
report of a special commission of experts ap 
pointed by President Coolidgo late in 1928. 

As finally j)assed, the Boulder Canyon Bill has 
certain requirements as regards approval by 
the several States concerned, refunding the cost 
of the all-American canal and securing a con- 
tract for the S'ale of the 1,000,000 horse power 
to be developed on favorable terms, which must 
be met before eoiistniction is begun. The cost 
was estimated at $105,000,000, of which some 
$70,000,000 was for the dam, and the bill carried 
an authorization for this sum to be advanced 
by the United States Treasury if and when the 
required conditions are met. 

San Gabriel Bam. The Los Angeles Flood- 
Control District called for bids in November, 
1928, for the construction of a high dam at the 
forks of the San Gabriel Canyon. This project 
has as its object the relief of flood conditions 
and the plans had been held up for over three 
years pending arrangements for financing. The 
dam site is about 30 miles east of Los Angeles 
at the forks of the San Gabriel River and the 
dam, a very high structure (425 feet above 
stream bed and about 500 feet above founda- 
tions) will be of the gravity-arch type. A 
storage capacity of 240,000 acre-feet will be de- 
veloped and almost 3,800,000 cubic yards of 
concrete will be required (about three times 
the quantity used in the much discussed Muscle 
Shoals Dam). Irrigation water bein^ much in 
demand in the area below the dam it is planned 
to serve for this use as well as for the primary 
purpose of flood relief. With this end in view, 
the lower 157,000 acre-feet will be used for im- 
pounding water for irrigation while the upper 
83,000 will be held available at all times for 
flood relief through storage. 

Owyhee Bam. At a point known as the Hole 
in the Ground about 21 miles southwest of 
Nyssa on the Union Pacific Railroad, the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation is planning to build a 
remarkably high gravity-arch type dam. A res- 
ervoir will thus be formed which will have a 
total capacity of 1,120,000 acre-feet and will 
form the principal storage for the Owyhee Re- 
clamation Project embracing some 120,000 acres 
in eastern Oregon and western Idaho. Steep 
canyon walls permit a comparatively short dam, 
in the main portion about 300 to 500 feet with 
a top length of between 800 and 900 feet, to be 
carried up to the remarkable height of 520 feet 
above the lowest concrete of the deep founda- 
tion cut-off or an average of 390 feet above 
the general foundation level. Contraction 
joints will be placed at intervals of 50 feet in 
the length of the dam and inspection galleries 
will be provided in the body of the structure 
which will be 20 feet thick at the top and prob- 
ably about 300 feet at the base. Following, 
as this work does, the St. Francis disaster, great 
attention has been paid to investigations of 
the foundation and experts have agreed upon 
this point. Work will be under way in 1929. 

Boiler-Crest Bam. The Grand River Bam, 
completed in 1915 to form. a diverting structure 
of the high line or main canal project, was a 
pioneer American roller-crest dam. It is a steel 
roller crest surmounting an ogee gravity spill- 
way section, with a sluiceway and a canal intake 
of a capacity of 1425 cubic feet per second at its 
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west end. By means of this roller crest, the en- 
tire upper 10 feet of the dam can be raised above 
high water so that the elevation of the back 
water surface with low stream flow may be main- 
tained at full height, yet the crest may be rapidly 
cleared to pass flood flows. The canal intake is 
controlled by nine regulator gates each 7 feet 
square. In front of the intake head walls is the 
sluiceway, 60 feet wide and 225 feet long. The 
dam proper consists of six sections, each 70 
feet wide, or a total of 420 feet. 

The roller crests consist each of a hollow 
steel cylinder, each 74 feet, 9 14 inches long, 
and 7 feet, 1% inches in diameter, the ends 
projecting about 2% feet into recesses in the 
piers and rolled on smooth tracks at an angle 
of 20 degrees with the vertical, while a toothed 
rim engages in a toothed rack. The hollow 
cylinder axle and the required height of the crest 
are obtained by fastening to the cylinder an ex- 
tension shield which rests on the sill when the 
roller is down, thus forming the bottom seal. 
There is also a roller crest at the sluiceway 
of essentially the same design but of different 
dimensions. 

Spanish. Dams. Spain, the home of the ear- 
liest existing dams of the gravity type, has been 
the scene of some remarkable recent dam con- 
struction. These works have been primarily for 
power purposes and have establish^ the record 
heights for the Continent of Europe. 

The San Antonio Dam was built in 1914-17 
in Tremp, in the Spanish Pyrenees across the 
Noguera Pallaresa Biver, by the Ebro Irrigation 
and Power Company. It is located in a narrow 
gorge and is 269 feet high above foundations. 
In plan, this dam is curved, the radius of the 
upstream face being 300 meters. While the 
crest of the dam is only 666 feet long, it is an 
interesting structure because of its height and 
the special control gates and provisions for dis- 
charging floods. It is also typical of this type 
of construction in Spain. 

The Camarasa Dam was built by the same 
company, across the same stream and for the 
same purposes, that is, combined use for irriga- 
tion and storage, as the San Antonio Dam. This 
dam built during 1918-20 when finished was 
not only by far flie highest dam in Europe but 
also the highest gravity dam in the world. It 
rises to a height of 333 feet from bed rock to 
crest, and contains 285,000 cubic yards of cyclo- 
pean concrete. It is 270 feet wide at the base 
and 13 feet wide at the crest, which is widened 
to 21 feet to provide a roadway and foot walk 
along the top, whose length is 460 feet. This 
dam is of gravity section and is arched on a 
radius of 1000 feet. It forms a reservoir which 
supplies a head of water so that, at the power 
house, some 88,000 horse power is generated. The 
dam was built in a very narrow part of a deep 
gorge, so that it was necessary to place the 
spillway adjacent to the south abutment of the 
dam, and the headworks controlled the flow to 
the power house on the opposite side at the norih 
abutment. At the power house, located below 
the dam, the total head of 270 feet was developed. 

Sukkur-Barrage^ Bhatgliar. Oonstruction 
began on one of the largest dams in the world 
in October, 1923, across the Indus Biver in the 
Province of Sind in India at Bhatghar, 35 miles 
from Poona. This dam forma a reservoir with 
a storage capacity of 651,000 acre-feet as com- 
pared with 1,070,000 acre-feet stored by the As- 
suan • Dam in Egypt, and would provide water 


for the irrigation of 6,000,000 acres of land, the 
entire project including about 850 miles of main 
canals and over 1200 miles with branch canals 
in addition to the dam, costing about $50,000,- 
000. The dam known as the Lloyd Dam, or 
Sukkur-Barrage, will be one mile in length and 
will be built of masonry using local limestone, 
with 66 arched openings of 60 feet each, pro- 
vided wdth control gates. The height of the dam 
above the lowest foundation will be 185 feet and 
the height of the water above the sills of the 
lowest sluices will be 143 feet, a height which 
can be increased to 153 feet by means of gates in 
the waste weir. The masonry content of the 
dam will be approximately 800,000 cubic yards, 
and it wdll have two bridges on the top, the 
lower one directly over the water openings, 
carrying a roadway, while the other will be used 
for the machinery operating tlie gates. The 
Lloyd Dam takes the place of an older dam. 

In connection with the Lloyd Dam, attention 
might be directed to the elaborate system of 
canals by which the water is distributed. The 
eastern canal at ITara is to be carried through a 
deep cut nearly double the width of the Suez, 
while the northeastern canal will be nearly 100 
miles long and will have about 500 branches, be- 
ing nearly as wide as the Suez Canal, and will 
irrigate more than 750,000 acres. The Central 
Rice Canal, which is the second largest, will be 
87 miles in length, and will have 350 miles of 
branches. It will have a discharge equal to 
that of the River Thames. 

Arch Dams. While many dams of the pure 
pavity type have been built curved in plan, 
instead of the usual straight top, this has been 
done simply as an increased factor of safety. 
On the other hand, certain locations have per- 
mitted the construction of true arched dams — 
practically horizontal arches or arches with the 
axis vertical. The deep narrow canyons of the 
western United States, with almost vertical side 
walls of solid rock, form the ideal site for this 
type of structure. Indeed it is an American 
development. Such construction permits a great 
reduction in the thickness of the dam semon. 
Instead of a thickness at the base of two or 
even three hundred feet for high gravity dams, 
less than 100 feet may suffice for equally high 
arch dams. The Pathfinder Dam of the United 
States Reclamation Service (1905-10) and the 
Shoshone Dam, built at the same time by tlie 
same service, are notable examples of this type. 
The former has a maximum height of 210 feet 
and a thickness at the base of 94 feet while 
the corresponding figures for the latter struc- 
ture are 328 feet and 108 feet. 

This type of dam, properly designed, should 
be quite as lo^-lived and conservative a struc- 
ture as a gravity dam, and it undoubtedly offers 
great economy of material. It has been quite 
widely used both in the United States and abroad 
and is such an important type today that spe- 
cial investigations have been undertaken to clear 
up disputed or uncertain paints in arch dam 
design. 

Arch Dam Investigation. In 1922 in the 
United States, the Engineering Foundation put 
under way a practical study and investigation 
of arch dams in order to learn as much as pos- 
sible about their characteristics and perform- 
ances in different conditions and temperature of 
depth of water in the reservoirs. 

For the systematic investigation of arch 
dams, the committee appointed by the Engi- 
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neering Foundation in 1924, proposed to build 
a test dam 60 to 100 feet high, which was to he 
tested repeatedly during construction and under 
different conditions, and finally to destruction. 
The site selected was in Stevenson Creek, a trib- 
utary of the San Joaquin River, about 60 miles 
east of Fresno, Calif. This site was in conjunc- 
tion with a U-shaped section, typical of many 
dam sites, and a stream gradient of about 25 
per cent. It afforded a suitable foundation with- 
out an undue amount of stripping and was con- 
venient and accessible. There was adequate 
water available derived from a tunnel from 
Shaver Lake which passed near by so that the 
reservoir formed by the test dam could be filled 
at will. This reservoir was not so large as to 
imperil life or property in case of the actual 
failure of the structure. This test dam was 
constructed, certain experimental results have 
already been secured, and the work is being con- 
tinued. 

Hartebeestpoort Bam. In September, 1923, 
the Hartebeestpoort D’ara on tlie Crocodile River 
in South Africa was completed. This dam, situ- 
ated about 23 miles from Pretoria, closes a gap 
in the Magaliesberg Range, and affords a reser- 
voir with a surface area of about 6.7 square 
miles with a gross storage capacity of 136,241 
acre-feet at spillway level, or 123,232 acre-feet 
above outlet level, having a drainage area of 
1506 square miles, and an average annual rain- 
fall of 26.34 inches. This dam is built of 
concrete in arch plan, 195 feet high^ from the low- 
est foundation to the top of the solid para- 
pet wall. It has a top radius of 240 feet on the 
up-stream face, and at the bottom the radius is 
148 feet and 76 feet on the up-stream and down- 
stream faces, respectively, affording a thickness 
of 73 feet. From the bottom, elevation 3795, to 
elevation 3900, both faces have a batter of 1 
in 6.714, above which point they are vertical 
giving a roadway along the top. 

The height of the dam from the river-hed 
level to the elevation of the crest of the waste 
weir is 140 feet, with an approximate height 
flood level of 158 feet to the top of practically 
163 feet. At the west side of the gap, there was 
a flat slope which required the construction of 
a long tangent abutment beyond which the 
spillway was cut in the rock and separated 
from the reservoir proper by a levee, or weir, 
420 feet long. This spillway was 66 feet wide 
at this upper end and increased in width to 
125 feet at the bottom where it is crossed by a 
concrete arched bridge. The channel so formed 
is lined with concrete and beyond its lower 
end below the dam the rock surface of the cliff 
is faced with gunite. On each side of the dam 
there is an outlet tower from which through 
pipes the water is passed into an open canal, 
whence it proceeds for irrigation purposes to 
the territory below the dam. As the main road 
from Pretoria to Rustenberg crosses the dam, 
it has been made particularly ornamental as 
regards its finish and that of tiie bridge towers. 

Montejaque Bam. In 1924 there was com- 
pleted a concrete dam of pure arch type in the 
Andalusian Mountains of Spain, which with a 
maximum height of 273 feet from the, lowest 
portion of the foundation to the crest was the 
highest structure of the kind essayed up to that 
time on the Continent. It was built across a 
gorge of the Gacluares River, where the cliffs 
rise almost vertically, and was of variable radius 
increasing from 72 feet at the base to 123 feet 


at the crest which, measured along the centre 
line, was 256 feet in length. Excavation was 
begun in July, 1923, and the crushed stone and 
sand were obtained from adjacent sources of 
supply. The completed structure contained 35,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete and formed a res- 
ervoir containing 1,412,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. The design was the work of S^ss engi- 
neers who also supervised the construction. 

Special Types of Masonry Bams. It is ob- 
vious that there are many locations either not 
suited to the construction of masonry dams of 
the gravity or arch types or where considera- 
tions of cost exclude these types or even an 
earth dam. The twentieth century has witnessed 
several new types of dams designed particularly 
to meet these conditions. The principal forms 
are the reinforced concrete slah-and-huttress dam, 
the multiple-arch dam and, still more recently, 
a multiple-dome type. 

Slab-and-buttress Bams. The slab-and- 
buttress type was first brought forward by the 
Ambursen Hydraulic Construction Company of 
Boston in 1903. It consists of a series of tri- 
angular buttresses, 15 to 20 feet centres and 
at right angles to the axis of the dam, the up- 
stream, sloping faces of these buttresses support- 
ing inclined slabs of reinforced concrete. The 
highest dam of this type which we know is the 
La Pr^le or Douglas Dam at Douglas, Wyo. 
This structure, completed in 1908-09, to im- 
pound over eight billion gallons of water for ir- 
rigation purposes, has an extreme height of 150 
feet and is 135 feet high above the original 
water level. 

Stony Gorge Bam. This work, -a U. S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation project^ illustrates a more 
recent use of this type of dam. It is 120 feet 
high of the usual slab-and-buttress design of 
remforced concrete and is being built by the 
Ambursen Company. By 1929 the dam had been 
practically completed, and is on the Orland pro- 
ject in California. It will furnish a supple- 
mental supply to 20,000 acres already under 
irrigation. 

Multiple-arch Bams. Another type of dam, 
the multiple arch, is similar to the slab but- 
tress, the principal difference being that the 
slab between buttresses is replaced by an arch. 
Tliis has an advantage in that concrete in com- 
pression carries the load and reliance does not 
have to be placed upon tensile steel reinforce- 
ment, as in the slab type. It is in this way 
a more conservative and presumably a longer- 
lived structure. At the same time, the thrust 
of one arch must be balanced against the ad- 
joining arches and the failure of one arch may 
thus leave unbalanced thrusts and result in the 
failure of adjoining sections. The new edition 
of Wegman's well-known book, Design and Oon- 
struction of Dams, published in 1927, includes 
a special article of over 100 pages on this type 
of structure and illustrates clearly the increas- 
ing use of the multiple-arch dam. 

One of the earliest dams of this type was the 
Hume Lake Dam built in 1908. This dam had 
12 arches of 50-foot span and was 50 to 60 
feet high. It was followed in 1910-11 with the 
New Bear Valley Bam, replacing the old pioneer 
arch dam built in 1884. The new structure is 
91*5 feet high and has 10 arches of 32-foot span 
centre to centre of buttresses. In more recent . 
years, this type seems to have replaced in large 
measure the slab type dam and numbers of multi- 
ple-arch dams have been built:' The Sherman 
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Island Dam, built in 1925, consisting of 31 bays, 
19 feet centre to centre of buttresses witt a maxi- 
mum height of 80%, feet, is tj'pical of this type 
of dam. 

Lake Pleasant Dam. A more recent Ameri- 
can structure of this type is the Lake Pleasant 
Dam, Arizona, completed in 1927. This is 2146 
feet long and its height, 170 feet above stream 
bed, shows the inevitable increase in size witli 
an increase in familiarity with the type among 
engineers and an increase in confidence as to 
its structural stability and design. 

In order to secure a sufficient cross-section 
for stability without undue use of materials, 
the novel expedient of building the buttresses 
of hollow form was used in this dam. They 
were 60-foot centres and were built with double 
walls 16 feet apart for their full height and 
battered inside. The clear span of the arches 
is thus 44 feet, the upper side of the buttresses 
being closed by flat slabs. The up-stream slope 
is 9 horizontal to 10 vertical, and the arches are 
3-centred with a thickness varying with the 
height. The unique construction and the great 
height, 252 feet maximum above foundations, 
make this one of the most notable dams of this 
type. 

Tirso Dam. Completed in 1923 in western 
Sardinia, Italy, this multiple-arch dam 200 feet 
high, was the" highest dam of this type in the 
world, being almost 70 feet higher than the 
Lake Hodges Dam, which had file record for 
height in the United States. The Tirso Dam 
had reinforced-concrete arches supported on 
cut-stone masonry buttresses and formed the 
main structure of a power plant generating 
some 30,000 horse power at maximum load and 
10,000 horse power normally- The dam itself 
forms a reservoir with a surface area of 8.5 
square miles, which has a storage capacity^ of 
some 330,000 acre-feet, and will furnish irriga- 
tion water to about 75,000 acres. 

The Tirso Dam in southern Italy, built in 
1923, was exceeded in height by a new dam 
built in the following year for the Suviana 
Eeservoir on the Limentra di Treppio Brook in 
the Province of Bologna, which has a height of 
286 feet, as compared with 213 feet for the Tirso 
Dam. This was a concrete multiple-arch dam 
built for the State Railways of Italy, so as to 
afford a storage capacity of 35,000 acre-feet, of 
which 29,000 acre-feet was to be utilizahle storage. 

In the development of water power in Italy, a 
number of concrete multiple-arch dams of large 
proportions had been constructed, though they 
did not have the height of the two dams men- 
tioned. Thus, the Pavana Reservoir across the 
Limentra di Sambuca Brook, also in Bologna, 
was formed by a concrete multiple-arch dam 
187 feet high, and had a storage capacity of 810 
acre-feet. 

Gleno Dam Pailizre. Among the more seri- 
ous of recent dam failures was that of a Euro- 
pean multiple-arch dam *at Gleno, about 30 miles 
northeast of Bergamo in north central Italy, on 
Dec. 1, 1923, resulting in. a loss of some 600 
lives and property destruction estimated at 
150,000,000 lire. This dam, which formed a res- 
ervoir of 190,000,000 cubic feet capacitiy, was 
a reinforced concrete structure of multiple-arch 
type 143 feet in height above the stream, 863 
feet long on top, and of curved ground plan, 
with a central pbrtion 250 feet in length flanked 
on either end by straight, portion tangents to 
the central curve. The multiple-arch construc- 


tion rested on a gravity base of stone masonry, 
being substituted without proper authority for 
the gravity dam for which official permission 
had been granted. The masonry base was 5 % 
feet high and some 250 feet long and carried 
the curved part of the superstructure, while 
the straight portions at the sides were built 
directly on the rock of the side of the valley. 
In all there were 25 arches of semi-cylindrical 
form, 26 feet 3 inches between buttresses and 
inclined 53 degrees to the horizontal. 

At the time of the failure, eight of the arches 
of the curved portion of the dam, together with 
their buttresses, and the first arch of the tan- 
gent section on the left hank together with the 
heavy buttress at the point of tangency went 
out. This released a vast volume of water 
which passed dowm the steep and narrow valley 
of the Dezzo River, for 12 miles to its junction 
with the Oglio River at Darfo, and then down 
the Oglio Valley 6 or 6 miles to Iseo Lake at 
Pisogne. Power stations at Yilminore, Dezzo, 
Mazzuno, Angola, and Darfo, a number of fac- 
tories, including the Voltre Steel Works at 
Darfo, and many houses and villages were de- 
stroyed by the flood. The failure of the dam 
was due to the faulty design and construction 
of the base. The execution of the work was 
badly performed and there was a failure to cut 
footings in the rock for the buttresses. Im- 
proper materials, badly mixed and poured, lax 
inspection and incompetent direction, all con- 
tributed to the disaster as was revealed in an 
official report published in 1924. It was be- 
lieved that one outcome of the catastrophe 
would be the formation of a government depart- 
ment to pass on the design and construction of 
all dams as had been proposed previously by 
different Italian engineers. 

Coolidge Multiple-Dome Dam. One of the 
most interesting and remarkable dams of a novel 
type ever constructed is this work on the Gila 
River in Arizona. It is an essential part of a 
project authorized in 1924 to irrigate some 100,- 
000 acres, largely Indian lands adjacent to the 
Salt River Project in Arizona, and was built 
by the United States Indian Service. Several 
studies of different types of dam, together with 
estimates of their relative economy, showed a 
slight saving for the novel dome type over its 
nearest competitor, the well-known multiple- 
arch. Three egg-shaped half domes of 180-foot 
span and 261 feet high, with joining buttresses, 
form the main portion of the dam which is about 
650 feet long with side spillways on either end 
166 feet wide. It is claimed that this type 
offers advantages for certain sites and is subject 
to comparatively simple calculation. The domes 
vary in thickness from 4 to 20 feet and are re- 
inforced for temperature changes, no expansion 
joints being provided except in the buttresses. 

' Earth Dams. In many cases, the provisions 
for passing floods over dams require that prac- 
tically tbe entire dam be made a spillway. In 
such cases, the gravity-masonry type is usually 
used. On the other hand, the spillway portion 
of a dam may he comparatively small or isplated 
from the main dam structure. In these eases, 
particularly where suitable material is avaih 
able and foundations for a gravity type would 
require deep and costly excavation, the earth 
dam may be. used. Until recent years^ nthe earth 
dam‘ ha« been* employed primarily for loiig low 
dykies or * embarkments. Such a dam over 100 
fefbt high was very unusulaL i Today, there is an 
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earth dam 245 feet high. This progcss has been 
due largely to improvements in the development 
of the hydraulic method of construction. 

Earlier eartli dams in the eastern United 
States were built by depositing the earth in 
layers and compacting by rolling. At the best, 
this is costly method of handling the large 
yardage involved in such construction. On the 
other hand, such dams in the West were built 
by sluicing the fill, from banks located above 
the level of the dam, by hydraulic giants or 
nozzles, through high pressure jets of water 
against the banks. The water, brought down to 
the dam in sluices, frequently carried 25 or 30 
per cent of solids which settled out under water 
in the lake or pond maintained on the dam site 
by building up the edges, along the slopes, with 
special heavy coarse fill. This method of mov- 
ing earth is extremely cheap but can only be 
used in a location where suitable earth is avail- 
able at a level well above the top of the dam. 

The following table gives some of the recent 
notable hydraulic fill dams: 

Spillway lit. Total ht. above 
Dam above stream stream bed 

bed 

Cobble Mt., Mass. (1928) 215 245 

Tieton, Wash. (1925) 211 232 

Calaveras, Cal. 185 220 

Saluda, River 200 208 

Davis Bridge, Vt. 185 200 

Necaxa, Mexico (19ID9) 164 192 

San Pablo 135 165 

Coose Greek, Idaho (1913) 137 150 

Paddy Creek, N. O. (1917) 120 130 

Oatun, Panama (1912) 78 120 

More recently it has been found economically 
possible to pump the liquid mixture of water, 
sand, and clay, from lower levels to the level of 
the work. Recent construction of earth dams of 
considerable height has, therefore, been almost 
entirely by the hydraulic fill method. Core walls 
of concrete have been very generally used, the 
function of the earth fills inside and out then 
becoming largely a matter of supporting this 
impermeable core wall. The stability of these 
slopes is a point of much importance and the 
several slips which have occurred in recent con- 
structions seem to clearly indicate that the old 
ratio of 1 on 2 is not low enough for stability. 

A record dam of the rock-fill-earth type is 
shown in the following table; 

Spillway ht. Total ht. above 
Dam above stream stream bed 

bed 

Dix Ri ver, Kentacky (1926) 245 275 

Tlie Waxiaque Dam. One of the most im- 
portant of earth dams recently constructed in 
the eastern United States is this dam built 
to form a reservoir for the North Jersey water 
supply (Patterson, Passaic, Newark, and other 
cities). The dam closes a valley 1600 feet wide 
with rock outcropping on both sides but dipping 
100 feet below ground at the bottom. A concrete 
core wall carries down to rock and the top of the 
dam is 92 feet above the original ground level. 
T]ie principal interest attaches to the construc- 
tion both of the core wall and the dam. The core 
wall was built in a sheeted trench 100 feet deep 
— & remarkable performance — and the dam, in- 
volving almost a million cubic yards of earth, 
was built by sluicing and compacting material 
brought to the site and distributed along the 
dam by a remarkable series of belt conveyors. 
The conveyors had a total length of nearly two 
and one half miles and constituted the largest 


installation of this kind ever undertaken. An 
upstream slope of 1 on 8 was adopted with 1 on 
2 reducing to 1 on 2% downstream. 

Tieton Dam. In order to provide a reser- 
voir with a capacity of 205,500 acre-feet as a 
part of the storage system for the Yakima pro- 
ject, Washington, the United States Reclamation 
Bureau constructed an earth dam on the Tulon 
River about 26 miles above Naches, Washing- 
ton, in the Mt. Rainier National Forest. This 
was an earth dam heavilv blanketed with rock, 
approximately 230 feet liigh and 900 feet long 
on the crest, with a concrete core wall of an 
approximate height of .330 feet extended over 
solid rock to the crest. During the construc- 
tion of the dam, a diversion tunnel 2200 feet 
long and of a diameter of approximately 21 feet 
was constructed to carry the waters of the Tie- 
ton River, and this work after the completion 
of the dam was to be used as a portion of the 
outlet control. 

The embankment forming the dam consists of 
hydraulic fill blanketed with rock, having a 
maximum height of approximately 230 feet, a 
crest 900 foet long with a 3-to-l slope on the up- 
stream side, a 25-foot top width and a 2-to-l 
slope on the downstream side. The material 
brought to the dam site from borrow pits in 
ears was washed into position by hydraulic 
giants to a central pool divided by the core 
wall. Here a pump was installed to pump a 
large amount of the soft clay material from the 
lower side of the core wall to the upper side, 
leaving a fine graded sandy material against 
the downstream side of the core wall and a 
clayey puddle against the upstream side of the 
core wall. 

The volume of the embankment is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 cubic yards. In the rock cliff 
on the west side, a spillway was to be built with 
an overflow lip 420 feet long, equipped with 
six drum gates of the Arrowrock type, 65 feet 
long and 8 feet high. This spillway has a ca- 
pacity under normal conditions of 30,000 second- 
feet and a capacity of 50,000 second-feet before 
the dam would be overtopped. It discharges 
through a concrete conduit down the side of 
the cliff to a pool well below the toe of the 
dam. The outlet control works operate to con- 
trol the water at three stages so that the gates 
will never have to operate under a greater head 
than 80 feet. These outlets each have a ca- 
pacity of 25,000 second-feet which will he the 
maximum of any irrigation dam. 

Cobble Mountain Dam. This dam forms 
part of the additional supply system for the 
city of Springfield, Mass., being developed on 
Little River, a branch of the Westfield, west of 
the city and above the existing system. The dam 
is located in a narrow gorge and, although 1505 
feet wide at the base (toe to toe) will be only 
700 feet long at the crest. Some 22 billion gal- 
lons storage is expected and the lake will cover 
1120 acres. A separate spillway 800 feet long 
is provided and a diversion tunnel, 1600 feet 
long, will be used to carry flood flows around 
the dam site during construction and later for 
an outlet to the dam. Another outlet tunnel, 
7105 feet long and 9% x 10 feet horseshoe sec- 
tion, will convey the water to a point lower 
down in the gorge at existing works giving a 
head of 450 feet for power development. Suit- 
able material for the dam has to be hauled 
about one mile and will either be sluiced into 
place from ‘^dissolving boxes” or placed by the 
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semi-hydraulic method of dumping dry at the 
outer edges and washing into place. It is ex- 
pected that the work wull be completed by 
October, 1930, and inasmuch as the dam will be 
245 feet high above stream bed, it will be the 
highest earth dam in the world. 

Table Rock Cove Barth. Dam. That the sta- 
bility of the earth embankments of a hydraulic- 
fill earth dam during construction needs careful 
observation and attention was amply demon- 
strated in the slide on the 180-foot Nexaca Dam 
in Mexico in 1009 and through other similar 
construction difficulties with this type. In the 
earth w’ater-supply dam for Greenville, S. C., 
built in 1925-1927, however, another source of 
danger almost caused a major disaster. The 
dam was a rolled-fill embankment, not a hy- 
draulic structure, and 140 feet high above foun- 
dations. A 42-inch drain pipe, used to divert 
the stream flow during construction, was closed 
by a valve at its lower end, at the downstream 
of the dam. A break in this drain which, of 
course, was under full water pressure, caused 
a large slide in the dam with the reservoir al- 
most full. The dam held while the stored water 
was slowly drawn off. 

Dix River Rock-Bill Bam. The record 
rock-fill dam, a western United States type, was 
built in 1923-1926 on the Dix Eiver in Ken- 
tucky. In general, these dams have been built 
by first placing a rock fill across the stream. On 
the upper surface of this fill, a watertight dia- 
phragm or apron is placed. In some cases, this 
has consisted simply of two layers of timber 
planking with waterproof paper between. Obvi- 
ously a more or less temporary construction, 
this apron was frequently protected by an earth 
fill sloping upstream. In other cases, a sheet- 
steel diaphragm has been used. Reinforced con- 
crete was obviously the ideal material, but due 
to the fact that rock fills of this type settle 
considerably, it was felt that a more flexible 
material such as timber or steel was indicated. 
Nevertheless, in the Dix Dam a reinforced con- 
crete apron 18 inches thick has been employed. 
Almost two million yards of rock was blasted 
out near the dam and was dumped into the 
gqrge between cliffs about 1000 feet apart. In 
this way, a barrier with slopes of about 46 de- 
grees was built to a maximum height of almost 
300 feet. On the upstream slope of this huge em- 
bankment, a heavy dry rubble paving was placed 
by derricks. Over this paving, the concrete fac- 
ing or paving, furnishing the water-tight dia- 
phragm, was built. Some 300,000 acre-feet of 
water, forming a lake 36 miles long, will be held 
back of this dam. It is part of the Kentucky 
Hydro-Electric Company's project for power de- 
velopment in this section and a new waterworks 
for Danville, Ky., also is involved. 

Bibliograpliy. Among the recent and more 
notable available works on^ dams are Weg- 
mann, Design md Construction of Dams (8th 
ed., revised and enlarged, New York, 1927), 
which has a full bibliography of the available 
literature; Creager, Engineering for Masonry 
Dams (Rev. ed., 1929, New York, also translated 
into French) ; Morrison and Brodie, Eigh Ma^ 
sonry Dams (2d ed,, New York, 1916) ; Davis, 
United States Irrigation Works (Washington, D. 
0., 1917) ; Kammuller, Die Theorie der Gemchts- 
stoMTnauern (Berlin, 1929). Most satisfactory, 
however, are the files of the Engineering News- 
Record (New York) ; Beolamation , Record 
(Washington) ; Engmeermg (London),; and Emir 


gineer (London) , and Transactions of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers (New York, cur- 
rent), as w’ell as Report Chief of Engineers U. 
8. Army (Washington, annual); and Reports, 
Commissioner of the Reclamation Bwreem (Wash- 
ington, annual). See Water Poweb; Water 
Supply. 

DANA, Charles Loomis (1852- ). An 

American neurologist (see Vol. VI). He be- 
came professor of nervous diseases at the newly 
founded Cornell University Medical School, New 
York City, in 1902. In 1914-16 he was presi- 
dent of the New York Academy of Medicine. 
His Textbook of Nervous Diseases reached 10 
editions by 1929. He also wrote Peaks of Medi- 
cal History, 

DANA, John Cotton (1856-1929). An 
American librarian (see VoL. VI). lie con- 
tinued as head of the Newark, N. J., Free Public 
Library and director of the Newark Museum 
Association until his death, publishing The In- 
dmtrialist as an Artist (1927); Art is All in 
Your Eye (1927); Should Museums he Useful? 
(1927) ; Chatiges in Library Methods in a 
Changmg World (1927), and numerous other 
pamphlets and monographs. 

DANA, Paul (1852- ). An American 

editor (see Vol. VI). He was stationed at 
Namur from May to June, 1915, as a member 
of the Committee for Relief in Belgium. 

DANDURAND, Raoul (1801- ). A Ca- 

nadian lawyer and statesman (see Vol. VI). 
He became minister without portfolio in Canada 
in 1921 and was president of the Sixth Assembly 
of the League of Nations. Mrs. Dandurand, his 
wife, was elected vice president of the National 
Council of Women, and was decorated by the 
French government for her literary attainments. 

DANDY, Walter E. (1866- ). An Amer- 

ican surgeon, born at Sedalia, Mo, He gradu- 
ated in arts at the University of Missouri in 
1907 and in medicine at Johns Hopkins in 
1910, later joining the Johns Hopkins faculty. 
In 1921 he was made associate professor of 
surgery, specializing in brain and spinal cord 
work along the lines inaugurated by Professor 
Harvey Cushing (q.v.). He contributed many 
important papers on the causes and mechanism, 
diagnosis, and surgical treatment of brain tu- 
mors, brain abscess, internal hydrodcephalus, 
convulsions, etc., and introduced pneumography 
into routine use in the diagnosis of brain 
tumors. 

DANE, Clemence (Winifred Ashton) (t- 
). An Ehiglish author, who wrote the fol- 
lowing novels; Regiment of Women; First the 
Blade; Legend (1919), a novel composed chiefly 
of conversation which gives a striking revelation 
of <ffiaracter through its sublety of method; 
Wamdering Stars ( 1924 ) ; The Dearly Beloved 
of Benjamin Cobb (1927); and The Babyons (in 
four parts, 1928). She was an actress for four 
or five years and also wrote the following 
dramas: A BUI of Divorcement (1921); Will 
Shakespeare (1922); The Way Things Happen 
(1924); Naboth* s Vineyard (1925); and Mari- 
ners (1927). 

DANIELS, Josephus (1862- ). An Amer- 

ican public official (see Vol* VI). He was 
Secretary of the Navy under President Wilson 
from 19X3 to 1921, and from the beginning urged 
the establishment of a larger Navy. He believed 
in government ownership of armoxplate factories, 
and of telephones and tel^raphs.. In 1921 he 
resumed the editorship of the Raleigh News and 
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Olserver. He wote The Navy and the Nation 
(1919) ; Our Navy at War (1922) ; and Life of 
Woodrow Wilson (1924). 

DANISH LITEEATUBE. See Scawdiita- 

VIAN LITERATUEE. 

D’ANNUNZIO. See Annunzio; Italian 
Liteeature; Italy, under History, 

DANUBE BIVEB. See World War. 

DANZIO. Formerly belonging to Germany, 
but since 1920 a Free City established by the 
Treaty of Versailles and placed under the 
League of Nations’ protection. The area of the 
district is about 754 miles and the population, 
on Aug. 31, 1924, 384,000, largely German; in 
fact, only 6 per cent were Poles. The Free City 
area contains 318 localities, four of them cities 
with the following populations in 1927 : Danzig 
proper, 230,000; Zoppot, 27,500; Neuteich, 2860; 
Tiegenhof, 3100. Of the Free City’s total boun- 
dary line of 147 miles, 35 miles are on the sea. 
The production of the rural sections falls short 
of the requirements of the population with the 
result that foodstuffs have to be imported. The 
same is true of lumber, and stocks have to be 
imported from Poland. With Poland, Danzig 
is connected by three main lines, Danzig to 
Warsaw, 204 miles; Danzig to Lodz, 263 miles; 
Danzig to Posen, 192 miles. Inland waterways 
communication is maintained by the Vistula. 
Although by 1922 Danzig’s trade had not reached 
pre-war proportions, it seemed in a fair way to 
recover its old stability. In 1913, 1921, and 
1925 imports into Danzig by sea weighed, in 
metric tons, 1,233,630. 1,322,428, and 690,779; 
and exports by sea, 878,471, 383,448, and 2,031,- 
969. A resumption of the importation of hides 
and skins, wool, wine, etc., all of which were 
destined for reshipment, appeared in 1922. Be- 
fore the War, the principal exports from Danzig 
were grain, lumber, and sugar. Lumber has 
recovered pre-war proportions; sugar, too, was 
rapidly increasing, but grain had become an 
article of import. In 1926 the exports were as 
follows: Lumber, 1,391,000 tons (in 1927, 1,- 
700,000 tons); grain, 272,000; sugar, 186,000; 
and coal, 3,405,000. Total goods imported in 
1927 amounted to 1,617,194 tons and goods ex- 
ported to 6,380,419 tons. In 1913, 2864 vessels 
of 918,097 net tons entered, and 2836 vessels of 
931,509 net tons cleared, Danzig; in 1926, 6967 
vessels of 3,432,480 net tons entered and 5963 
vessels of 3,395,840 net tons cleared. The Free 
City of Danzig is not a port where no customs 
duties^ are levied but is included in the Polish 
Customs Union with duties levied according to 
the Polish tariff schedule. One basin only is 
set aside as a "free port” where goods may be 
imported without duty and stored, transhipped 
or reexported later. With modern facilities Dan- 
zigin 1928 ranked third among the Baltic ports. 

History. The problem posed in 1919 by the 
Polish claim to a sea outlet involved several im- 
portant considerations. Danzig, the focal point 
of Polish aspirations, was overwhelmingly Ger- 
man in population, at least 90 per cent. The 
creation of a Polish "corridor” through Prussia 
to connect Poland with Danzig on the sea meant 
the separation from the Beich of some 2,000,- 
000 Germans in East Prussia. On the other 
hand, Danzig was bound up with the life of the 
new state economically and geographically, for 
Danzig was the port of the Vistula, and the 
valley of the Vistula was really Poland. But 
to preserve the principle of self-determination, 
of which so much had been made during the 


War, and to check the growth of a German irre- 
dentism, a compromise had to he effected. 
Articles 100-108 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
therefore, set up in Danzig and the German 
area about it a Free City under the League of 
Nations. Its governing head was to be a High 
Commissioner; foreign relations and customs 
tariff were to be controlled by Poland; while 
economic matters such as administration of 
railways, posts, telegraph lines, waterways, and 
port facilities, were to be largely in Polish 
hands. Under Article 103 of the Versailles 
Treaty, which provided for the drafting of a 
constitution by representatives of the city in 
agreement with the High Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the League, a Constituent Assembly 
was elected in Danzig on May 16, 1920, by uni- 
versal suffrage with proportional representation. 
This Assembly, in which the various German 
parties had an overwhelming majority, drew 
up a constitution which was approved by the 
High Commissioner and the League. The formal 
proclamation of the new state, in accordance 
with these arrangements, occurred on Nov. 15, 
1920. The essential points of the new system 
thus created were that the High Commissioner 
was to decide all points of dispute between Dan- 
zig and Poland, though a right of appeal to the 
League Council was assured; local autonomy 
was preserved through the creation of a bica- 
meral diet, the president of whose upper house 
was to act as state head; a single customs area 
was to exist, and Poland was to be in charge of 
railway, postal, telegraph, telephone, diplomatic, 
and consular matters ; Danzig port and terminal 
questions were to be in the hands of a joint 
board headed by a neutral. The High Commis- 
sioner in 1928 was Dr. von Hamel who assumed 
his duties in February^ 1926. See Poland, 
under History, 

DABDANEDLES AND BOSPOBUS 
STBAITS. To the completed Treaty of Lau- 
sanne of July, 1923, was appended an elaborate 
convention for the regulation of the Dardanelles 
and Bosporus Straits in peace and war. A com- 
mission was set up under the protection of the 
League of Nations, presided over by a Turk with 
powers to execute the prescribed regulations 
for the passage of ships. A demilitarized zone 
was mapped out, to include much smaller areas 
along the shores of the Dardanelles Strait and 
the Strait of Bosporus. The Turks were per- 
mitted to maintain a garrison at Constanti- 
nople and the free movement of their fleet in 
Turkish waters was not to be impaired. In time 
of peace, the Straits were to be free for all 
merchant vessels and for warships; in time of 
war, Turkey, if a belligerent, was permitted to 
exclude enemy merchantmen and warships. 

DABLING, Jay Norwood (J. N. Ding) 
(1876- ). An American cartoonist. He was 

born at Norwood, Mich., and studied at Yankton 
College, S. D., and Beloit College, receiving- his 
bachelor’s degree at the latter institution. 
After serving as a reporter on Sioux City 
(Iowa) newspapers, he became cartoonist for thfe 
Journal (1901-06). Later he held a like posi- 
tion on the Des Moines Register (1906-11), the 
New York Olole (1911-13), the Des Moines 
Register again (1913-17), and the New York 
Herald Tribune and Des Moines Register after 
1917. He also contributed cartoons to 0 oilier' s 
Weekly and the Oovmtry Qentleman, His syn: 
dicated cartoons reached an estimated total of 
5,600,000 newspaper readers daily. His earlier 
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tendency to crowd the scenes of his cartoons with 
detail was modified as his technique matured. 
A striking characteristic was his ability to 
create the semblance of rapid motion, as shown 
in the whirlwind effects of which he made fre- 
quent use. His handling of difficult political 
situations was praised by many as wise and 
courageous. 

BABLZITG', Sam:uel Taylor (1872- ). 

An American physician, parasitologist, and au- 
thority on tropical medicine, born in Harrison, 
N. J. He obtained his medical degree at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons at Balti- 
more in 1903 and he was in charge of the labo- 
ratory of the Panama Canal during the con- 
struction period (1900-14), later accompanying 
General Gorgas to South Africa. He became 
a member of the staff of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in 1915 and was chairman of the expedition 
to the Far East for the puropse of studying 
hookworm and malaria; later, he visited Brazil 
in a similar capacity. He wrote many papers on 
tropical diseases and animal parasites and pub- 
lished, in collaboration: Hookworm and Malaria 
Research in Malaya^ Java, and the Fiji Islands 
(Darling, Barber, and Hacker, 1917), and Stud- 
ies in Hookworm Infection in Brazil (Darling 
and Smillie, 1921). 

DABIilNGTON, JA^^E:s Henry (1856- ). 

An American Protestant Episcopal bishop (see 
VoL. VI). He declined an appointment on the 
United States Commission to Russia, but became 
head of the Serbian Relief Fund in the United 
States. In 1920, he was chairman of the com- 
mission sent by the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to confer with the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and the Old Catholics, which visited Constanti- 
nople, Athens, and other European capitals for 
the purpose of making a concordat. He is the 
author of Verses by the Way (3d series, 1927). 

DABIiI17GTON, Urban Valentine W. 
(1870- ). A bishop of the Methodist Episco- 

pal Church, South, born in Shelby Co., Ky., and 
educated at the Kentucky Wesleyan College. In 
1806, he was ordained and from that time until 
1917 was pastor in various churches in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. In 1917-18, he was 
resident of the Morris Harvey College in Bar- 
onrsville, W. Va. He was made a bishop in 
1918. 

PABMSTAEDTEBy darm-stS.'-ter, Paul 
(1873- ). A German historian, born in Ber- 

lin. He studied at the universities of Berlin, 
Munich, Freiburg, and Strassbuii^ and became 
professor in Gottingen in 1907. His works in- 
clude Das Reichsgut in der Lombardei und in 
Piemont (1896), Die Befreiung der Leib eigenen 
in Savoyen, Schweiz und Lothringen (1807), and 
a history of the United States for Ullstein’s 
History hf the World. A recent publication was 
Oeschiohte der Aufteilung und Kolomsation 
Afrikas (1913-20). 

DABBAOH, William (1876- ), An 

American surgeon, dean of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University. He 
was born at Germantown, Pa., was graduated at 
Yale (A.B.) in 1897, and received the degree of 
M.D. at Columbia in 1901, taking t^ First Har- 
sen Prize. After 1003 he taught anatomy and 
surgery at Columbia, becoming professor of clin- 
ical surgery in 1916, and dean of the medical 
faculty in 1919.’ He was attending surgeon at 
the Presbyterian Hospital, the Vanderbilt Clinic, 
the Boosevelt Hospital, and Bellevue Hospital. 
As a colonel of the Medical Oorpsi U. S. Army; 
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he took part in the Chdteau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
and Meuse-Argonne campaigns in the World 
War. Dr. Darrach contributed articles on sur- 
gery, anatomy, and medical education to pro- 
fessional journals and was associate editor of 
the Archives of Surgery. 

D’ABSONVAL, Ars±N£. See Arsonval, 
ArsIinb, n*. 

DABTMOTTTH COLLEGE. A non-sectarian 
institution for men at Hanover, N. H., for which 
an English royal charter was granted in 1769. 
With the exception of the War years, 1917-19, 
when the number of students registered in the 
college fell off sharply, Dartmouth has grown 
steadily from 1914. Between that time and 
1928, the enrollment increased from 1329 to 2244; 
the faculty was increased from 123 to 261; and 
the library from 130,000 to 240,000 volumes. 
Among the numerous buildings constructed on 
the campus were Topliff Hall and Russell Sage' 
Hall, dormitories; the Steele Chemistry Build- 
ing; Robinson Hall, headquarters of other than 
athletic student organizations; the Fisher Ames 
Baker Memorial Library, the gift of George F, 
Baker of New York, costing $1,000,000; a new 
varsity field house, the gift of Howard Clark 
Davis; a laboratory for the natural sciences; 
new golf links at Hilton Field; the Spalding 
Swimming Pool; and a concrete football stand, 
a memorial to the Dartmouth men who died in 
the War. During 1928 there were also under 
construction the Carpenter Art Building, the 
Sanborn English House, and two dormitories. 
In 1922 a new selective process for admission 
was adopted under which due weight was given 
to scholarship, character, qualities of leader- 
ship, and apparent ability to profit by college 
education, and special treatment was also pro- 
vided later for students of high grade. Ernest 
Martin Hopkins, Litt.D., L.D., succeeded Ernest 
Fox Nichols as president in 1916. 

DABWINIAN THEOBY. See Evolution; 
Heredity; Zoology. 

BASH AM , Josephine Dodge (Mrs. Selden 
Bacon) (1876- ), An American author 

(see Vol. VI). Her recent works include: To- 
Day^s Daughter (1914); Open Market (1915); 
When Binks Came; The Memoirs of a Bahy 
(1920); Blind Cupid (1923), and new editions 
of many of her earlier publications. She is al- 
so the compiler of On Our Hill (1918) ; Square 
Peggy (1919); Truth o’ Women (1923); Me- 
dusa's Head (1026): and Counterpoint (1927). 

BATO t IBABLBB, dfi'td a e'ra-dydr', Edu- 
ardo (1856-1921). A Spanish jurisconsult and 
statesman (see Vol. VI). Upon 'the outbreak 
of the War, Bato was still in office and Spam's 
neutrality was a result of his efforts. He was 
Prime Minister during the crisis of 1917, and 
again in 1920-21, He was assassinated at Ma- 
drid on Mar. 8, 1921. 

BAUBET. dd'dd'. Ernest (1837-1921). A 
French novelist and historian (see Vol. VI). 
His principal later works were Lea auteurs de la 
guerre de I9J4, Vol. I, Bismarck, Vol. II, Guil- 
laume II et Prangois-Joaeph (1916); Lea com- 
plices des' auteurs de la guerre (1917) ; Ld Mis- 
sxdn du Comte de Saint-Vallier (1918); La 
Mission du Baron de Couroel (1919) ; Soiaiante 
armies du rbgne des Romanoff (1919) ; Vavant- 
dernier ilomarwff: Alexandre III (1920) ; Sou- 
venirs de mon temps (Ist vol., 1921; others to 
be finished by his son): 

BAUBET, LfiON (1967- ). A French 

novelist and editor, m^ber of the Acad^mle 
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Goncourt (see VoL. VI). His M ^moires, pub- 
lished from 1913 to 1922, 'were edited and 
translated by Arthur Kingsland Griggs (1925). 
Ills other later works include: Bars du jong alle- 
mand (1915) ; he Bonheur d*itre riche (1917) ; 
Dans la lumikre (1919) ; he stupide XlXeme 
sUcle (1921; tr. 1928); Les (Euvrcs devant les 
Bommes (1922) ; L^EIecatombe, war memoirs 
(1923); Moloch et Mincrve (1924); Vn jour 
d'orage, a novel (1925); La roman et les non- 
'oeauas Scritjains (1925); L'agonie du regime, 
1919-25 (1925); Le r^ve Sveille (1920); Studes 
et milieux littcraires (1927) ; and Oourrier des 
pays-has (4 vols., 1028). During the World 
War, he was prominent in the campai^ against 
defeatism and afterwards was conspicuous as 
head of the Action Frangaise, the monarchist 
agitation. From 1919 until 1924, he was a mem- 
ber of the extreme right of the Chamber of 
'Deputies. In 1927 his son was killed and Dau- 
det implicated the police, which resulted in his 
arrest after a four-day siege in the office of 

Action Frangaise. He caused an uproar by 
his escape from prison, and went first to Belgium 
and then to Holland. 

DAUGHERTY, Harry Mica.tah (1860- 
). An American public official, born at 
Washington Court IIouso, Ohio. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools and studied law 
at tlie University of Michigan. He began prac- 
tice at Washington Court House in 1881 and 
in 1803 removed to Columbus, Ohio, where he 
was in practice from 1902 to 1921, He was 
active in politics and was one of the leaders 
rosponsihle for the nomination and election of 
President Harding, in whose cabinet he became 
Attorney General in 1921. Prior to that time, 
he had served in the Ohio House of Representa- 
tives for two terms. Following the death of 
President Harding in August, 1023, Mr. Daugh- 
erty was retained in office by President Cool- 
idge. Throughout his term of service, he had 
been subject to severe criticism and this cul- 
minated in 1922 in an effort to bring impeach- 
ment proceedings in the House of Representa- 
tives. This failed on the ground that the 
evidence did not warrant the proceedings. In 
March, 1923, as a result of charges instigated 
chiefly by Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, a committee of the Senate began an investi- 
gation into Mr. Daugherty ^s administration of 
his office. In spite of great pressure brought 
to bear upon him, President Cooliilge refused to 
ask for Mr. Daugherty’s resignation until the 
charges had been heard. Following Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s refusal to furnish certain information to 
the committee, President Coolidge asked for 
and received his resignation on Mar, 28, 1924. 
Tn 1927 he was acquitted of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government. 

DAVEITPORT, Eugene (1856- ). An 

American agriculturist (see VoL. VI), , From 
1805 to 1922, he was dean of the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Illinois, and 
in the latter year was made professor emeritus. 
Until 1922, he was director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and professor of threm- 
matology at the University of Illinois. He 
wrote many agricultural bulletins for the ex- 
periment stations of Michigan and Illinois. He 
is also author of Vacation on the Trail (1923) 
and The Farm- (1927). 

DAVENPORT, George William (1870- 
) . An American Protestant Episcopal bish- 
op, born at Brandon, Vt. He studied at Ho- 


bart College and was graduated from the 
General Theological Seminary in 1896, in which 
year he was also ordained. Subsequently, he 
was rector of various churches in the East, until 
he was consecrated bishop on Sept. 15, 1920. 
He has since resided at Easton, Md. While in 
Burlington, he served as provincial secretary of 
the first province. 

DAVID, Karl Heinrich (1884- ). A 

Swis.s composer, born at St. Gall. He studied 
in Cologne and Munich, and then taught at the 
Basel Conservatory, 1910-14. The following 
three years he spent again in Germany, and 
then settled in Zurich, where, in 1927, he be- 
came editor of the Sohweizerische Musilczeitung, 
He ■wrote Das hohe Lied Salomonis for soli, wo- 
men’s voices and orchestra; several female 
choruses with orchestra; a considerable quantity 
of chamber music; and the operas Asrhenputtel 
(Basel, 1021), Der Sizilianer (Zurich, 1924), 
Jugendfeststpiel (Zurich, 1924), and Traumwan- 
del (Zurich, 1928). 

DAVTDSON, Jo (1883- ). An American 

sculptor born in New York City of Russian par- 
ents. He has won fame for his sculptures by 
the interpretation of the mental and physical 
in his subjects. His art is expressive of sub- 
dued emotion and characterized by massiveness 
of line. His original work won recognition in 
Paris, America, and London. He designed a 
heroic group for the French government to com- 
memorate the first victory of the Marne and a 
statue of Senator Robert M. La Follette (q.v.) 
for the Capitol at Washington, D. C. 

DAVIDSON, The Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. 
Randall Thomas, First Baron of 'Lambeth 
(1848- ). A former prelate of the Church of 

England (see VoL. VI), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury from 1903 to 1928. Feeling himself too old 
to fill adequately so arduous a position, he re- 
signed — ^an unprecedented action — at the age of 
80, after 25 years as Primate of All England. 
His resignation, which took effect November 12, 
was siOTalized by the many honors bestowed upon 
him. He was given the freedom of the City of 
London and was made a baron so that he might 
still take part in the debates in the House of 
Lords. A gift of more than $81,000 was raised 
by public subscription, $10,000 of which came 
from his American admirers. As Primate, he 
was a strong force for the reconciliation of the 
factions within the church. lie was decorated 
by Greece (1918), and Belgium and Serbia 
(1919), He wrote The Testing of a Nation 
(1919) and Occasions (1925). 

DAVIDSON COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higher education of men at Davidson, N. 0., 
founded in 1837. Tlie student enrollment in- 
creased from 335 in 1914 to 625 in 1927-28, and 
in addition there was a summer school enroll- 
ment in 1928 of 90 ; the teaching staff increased 
from 15 to 45 in the autumn of 1928; the pro- 
ductive funds from $284,745 to $931,775, plus a 
5 per cent equity in the Duke endowment; and 
the income increased from $48,557 to $311,102 
in 1927-28, while the total plant valuation was 
placed at $1,106,752 in 1928. The library con- 
tained 24,566 volumes in the latter year. Dur- 
ing the period under review, three large fireproof 
dormitories, housing 340 students, were erected 
at a cost of $225,000 ; and a central heating plant 
and homes for the professors were built; numer- 
ous courses were added to the curriculum; and 
entrance requirements were raised. President, 
W. J. Martin, MD., Ph.D., LL.D 
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DAVIES, ArthueB. (1862-1928). An Amer- 
ican painter (see VoL. VI). In 1916 he was 
awarded the first W. A. Clark Prize and Cor- 
coran gold^ medal. His manner continued highly 
individualistic, his rebellion against the existing 
order still softened by the romantic, mystic at- 
mosphere with which he surrounded his subjects. 
In his later w^orks, among them “Sea, Wind, and 
Sky,” “Strewing Dust,” “Orchard of Pleasant 
Bounties,” and “Orestes,” something of the math- 
ematical or intellectual appeared to be dis- 
placing his earlier instinctive rhythm. By 
some, his feeling for abstract beauty was felt 
to be verging on preciosity. See Arthur JB, 
Davies: Essays on the Man and His Art, by 
Duncan Phillips, Dwight Williams, Royal Cor- 
tissoz, Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Edward W. 
Root, and Gustavus A. Eisen (1924). 

DAVIES, Sir (Henry) Walford (1869- 
). A British organist and composer, born 
at Oswestry, England. He received his first mu- 
sical education as a chorister in St. George’s 
chapel, Windsor. From 1885 to 1890, he studied 
organ with Sir W. Parratt, acting frequently as 
his assistant. In 1890 he won a scholarship at 
the Royal College of Music, where for four years 
he studied composition, at the same time holding 
positions as organist. In 1895 he became pro- 
fessor of counterpoint at the Royal College of 
Music, remaining there till 1919, when he be- 
came professor of music at the University of 
Aberystwyth. He also was conductor of the 
London Church Choir Association (1901-13) 
and of the Bach Choir (1903-07). He was 
knighted in 1922. His works include an 
oratorio. The Temple; two symphonies; two 
overtures. Dedication and Festal; two suites for 
orchestra, Parthenia and Wordsworth ; Short 
Requiem, h cappella; three piano quartets; two 
string quartets; three violin sonatas; a horn 
sonata ; anthems, songs, and part-songs. He 
also published Musio and Christian Worship 
(1913). 

DAVIES, Sir Louis Henry^ (1845-1924). A 
Canadian jurist (see Vol. VT). He remained 
a member of the Dominion House of Commons 
from 1882 to 1918, when he was appointed chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of Canada. In 
the same year. Chief Justice Davies became De- 
puty Governor General of Canada. 

DAVIES, William Henry (1870- ). A 

Welsh poet and author, born at Newport, Eng- 
land. He began life as a picture-frame maker, 
but after completing his apprenticeship, he 
tramped through England and America, picking 
fruit, selling pins and needles, etc., and crossed 
the ocean several times on cattle boats. His pub- 
lished poems include Collected Poems: Second 
Series (1^23), Secrets (1924), A Poefs Alpha- 
bet (1825) ; The Song of Love (1926) ; A Poefs 
Calendar (1927), and Collected Poems (1929). 
His prose works are The Autobiography of a 
Super-Tramp {190S) ^ Beggars (1909), A Weak 
Woman (1911), The True Traveler (1912), A 
Poet*8 Pilgrimage 1918), Later Days (1925); 
The Adventures of Johnny Walker, Tramp 
(1926), and Dancing Mad (1927). 

DAVIS, Bergen ( 1869- ) . An American 

physicist. He was horn at White House, N. J-, 
graduated at Rutgers College (B.S., 1896), re- 
ceived the Ph.D degree at Columbia, and studied 
at, Gottingen and Cambridge. He became in- 
structor in physics at Columbia in ,1903, and 
professor in 1918. Having contributed papers 
o^ soupd ionization by collision, radiation by 


electron impact. X-ray emission, etc., he was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences in 
1929. 

DAVIS, Charles Harold (1856- ). An 

American painter (see Vol. VI). The change 
from his earlier tendency to interpret nature in 
her more sombre moods is to be seen in such 
later paintings as “The Sunny Hillside,” “In 
Golden Light,” and “On the West Wind,” where 
hill and tree, as well as cloud, are used expres- 
sively and a spirit of light and joy predominates. 

DAVIS, Dwight Filley (1879- ). An 

American public official and Governor General 
of the Philippines. He was born at St. Louis, 
Mo. After gi*aduation at Harvard, he studied 
law at Washington University (LIj.B., 1903) 
and at once became actively interested in the 
community life of his native city, serving on 
various municipal commissions and in city of- 
fices. In the World War, he was successively 
captain, major, and lieutenant colonel and was 
awarded the D.S.C. “for extraordinary hero- 
ism” in operations at Baulny and Chaudron 
Farm, France, on Sept. 29-30, 1917. He was ap- 
pointed Director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion, 1921-23, Assistant Secretary of War, 
1923-25, and Secretary of War, 1925-29. Presi- 
dent Hoover named him as Governor General of 
the Philippines in May, 1929. In his inaugural 
address of July 8, 1929, he pledged his adminis- 
tration to friendly cooperation with the Filipino 
people, and the suppression of dishonesty in 
government. 

DAVIS, Harvey Nathaniel (1881- ). 

An American physicist, bom at Providence, R. I. 
He was graduated in 1901 at Brown Univer- 
sity and received his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1906. 
He was instructor of physics at Harvard in 
1905-10, and, after successive promotions, he 
became professor of mechanical engineering, 
1919-27. Since 1928 he has been president of 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. He also 
served with the General Electric Company dur- 
ing 1917-18, in charge of their turbine depart- 
ment; and in 1921 became consulting engineer 
to the United States Bureau of Mines. During 
the World War, he was associated with the Air 
Service of the United States Army as a mechani- 
cal engineer. His various original investiga- 
tions have had to do with the thermal properties 
of matter. He is the author (with L. S. Marks) 
of Steam Tables and Diagrams (1908) and (with 
N. BL Black) of Practical Physios for High 
Schools (1913). 

DAVTS, Henry William Carless (1874r- 
1928). An English historian (see Vol. VI). 
In 1915 he was a member of the War Trade 
Intelligence Department, and the following year 
of the War Trade Advisory Committee. He was 
made Commander in the Order of the British 
Empire in 1918 and became director of the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (1920), and was 
professor of modern history in the University 
of Manchester (1921-25). In 1924 he was 
Fords Lecturer at Oxford University. From 
1926 until his death, he was Regius Professor of 
modern history at Oxford, and in 1926 he was 
made curator of the Bodleian Library. His 
works^ include: Political Thought of Trdtsehke 
(1914) ; Why We Are at War (in collaboration, 
1914) ; contributions to the History' of the Peace 
Conference (ed. Temperley, 1920, etc.); “Eng- 
land, 1816-46,” in Story of the BHi^h Nation 
(1923); and Medkeval England (1924). He 
edited Oaf ord Pamphlets (1914-15). 
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BAVIS, Jambs Cox (1867- ). An Amer- 

ican lawyer, born at Keokuk, Iowa. After pass- 
ing through the public schools at Keokuk and 
London, Ont., he was admitted to the bar in 
1877 and began practice in Keokuk, where he 
remained until 1903. He acted as city solicitor 
of Keokuk, and as mayor. Under the Federal 
administration of railways, he was general 
solicitor for the Chicago and Northwestern, and 
in 1920-21 he was general counsel of the United 
States llailroad Administration. In the latter 
year, he was appointed director general and 
agent of the President in settling controversies 
arising out of Federal control. He resigned 
that post in 1926 and resumed private practice 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

DAVIS, James Joim (1873- ). An 

American cabinet member, born at Tredegar, 
South Wales, where he attended the public 
schools. He came to the United States in 1881 
and later worked in iron and steel mills in 
Pittsburgh and in JSlwood, Ind. From 1808 
on, he was active in city and State politico in 
Indiana and in various fraternal organizations. 
He was a founder of the Moosehcart (111.) 
Home and School. He was named Secretary of 
Labor in 1921 by President Harding and contin- 
ued under Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. 

DAVIS, John William (1873- ). An 

American lawyer and diplomatist, born at 
Clarksimrg, W. Va., and educated at Washing- 
ton and Lee University. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1895, and from 189(3 to 1807 was as- 
sistant professor of law in Washington and Lee 
University. During the period 1897-1913, he 
practiced law at Clarksburg, took an active in- 
terest in State and national politics, and was 
elected to Congress. From 1013 to 1918, he 
was Solicitor General of the United States, and 
from the latter year until 1921, he was Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. In 1924 he was Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency. In 1921 he 
resumed the practice of law in New York City. 
He is president of the English-Speaking Union 
for the United States. See United States, 
under History, 

DAVIS, Katherine Bement (1860- ). 

An American sociologist (see VoL. VI). She 
was appointed, by Mayor Mitchel, Commissioner 
of Correction of New York City, for the term 
Jan. 1, 1914, to Dec. 28, 1915. From 1915 to 
1917, she was chairman of the Parole Commis- 
sion. In 1918 she was director of the women’s 
work section of the Social Hygene Division of 
the Commission on Training Camp Activities, 
and in the same year, was appointed general 
secretary of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, She 
directed a study of the housing conditions of 
employed women in the Borough of Manhattan, 
New York City, the results of which were pub- 
lished in 1922. 

DAVIS, Norman H. (1878- )• An Amer- 

ican statesman, born in Bedford Co., Tenn., and 
educated at Vanderbilt University and the Uni- 
versity of California. In 1902 he interested 
himself in the sugar, banking, and other busi- 
nesses in Cuba. During the World War, he was 
active on various commissions and boards and 
as special delegate to foreign countries, partic- 
ularly as regards financial problems. He was 
financial adviser to the American Peace Dele- 
gates in Paris and a member of the Armistice 
Commission and of the Supreme Economic 
Council. In 1919-20 he was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and from 1920 to 1921, he 


was alternately Under Secretary of State and 
Acting Secretary of State. In May, 1927, he 
served as a member of the American delegation 
to the International Economic Conference at 
Geneva. 

DAVIS, Owen (1874- ). An American 

dramatist born in Portland, Me., who began 
writing plays in 1898 and has written more than 
100 i)lays produced in New York. Of these, 
about 50, mostly melodramas, were produced by 
A. H. Woods. His most recent popular plays 
were: The Family Cupboard; Sinners; Mile a 
Minute; Forever After; Opportunity; The De- 
tour (1921); Icebound (1922), which was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for the year; The 
Nervous Wreck (1923); Lazybones (1924); 
Easy Come, Easy Go (1925); Beware of Wid- 
ows (1025). 

DAVISON, F(redebick) Trubee (1896- 
) . An American Assistant Secretary of 
War, who was born in New York City, gradu- 
ated at Yale, and who studied law at Columbia 
(LL.B., 1922). In the World War, he served in 
the Naval Air Service. He was admitted to tlie 
bar in 1922 and began practice in New York 
City. He represented Nassau County in the 
State Assembly in 1022-26. In 1026 President 
Coolidge appointed him Assistant Secretary of 
War and President Hoover, three years later, 
reappointed him to the same olfice. He has had 
special oversight of the development of the army 
aviation service. He was a trustee of the Gug- 
genheim Fund for the Promotion of Aviation, 
and a member of the executive committee of the 
National Crime Conmiission. 

DAVISON, IIenrt Pomeroy (1867-1922). 
An American banker born at Troy, Pa. Alter 
attending school at Greylock Institute, South 
Williamstown, Mass., he was errand boy in a 
bank conducted by his uncle at Troy, Pa. He 
later went to the Astor Place Bank, New York 
City, remaining there from 1891 to 1894. He 
became vice president of the First National Bank 
in 1902 and afterwards a member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. He was chairman of the 
executive commission and a director of the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company; director of the American 
Foreign Securities Company; and from 1917 to 
1919, he was chairman of the War Council of 
the American Bed Cross, during the time when 
$300,000,000 was raised by popular subscription 
for war sufferers. He was elected chairman of 
the governing board of the World League of Red 
Cross Societies in Paris, May, 1919. 

DAVISSON, Clinton Joseph (1881- ). 

An American physicist. He was born at Bloom- 
ington, 111., and graduated (B.S.) at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1008. He obtained the 
Ph.D degree at Princeton in 1911. For six 
years, he was instructor in physics at the Carne- 
gie Institute of Teelmology, Pittsburgh, and since 
1917 has been a member of tjie technical staff 
of the Bell Telephone Lab<>ratories in New York 
City. In 1928 he was awarded the Comstock 
Prize ($2300) for the discovery of electron dif- 
fraction. In the following year, he was elected 
to the National Academy of Sciences. He is the 
author of many papers on radiation, thermion- 
ics, a nd el ectron physics. 

DAWES, Charles Gates (1865- ). An 

American public official (see Vol. VI), In 
1917 he was in France on General Pershing’s 
administrative staff. He was chairman of the 
general purchasing board and also general pur- 
chasing agent for the United States Army in 
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France. In 1919 he returned to the United 
States, and in 1921 was appointed hy the Presi- 
dent as director of the newly created Bureau of 
the Budget, and organized the first budget of the 
United States government. On July 8, 1922, 
be. retired from the Budget Bureau, and in No- 
vember of the same year was elected director 
of the Chicago & Great Western Railway Com- 
pany. In 1923 General Dawes was appointed 
chairman of an international group of experts 
to ascertain Germany's capacity to pay war 
reparations which formulated the Dawes Plan, 
put into operation Sept. 1, 1924. (see Repara- 
tions). Nominated for Vice President of the 
United States by the Republican Party in 
June, 1924, he was elected in November. In 
his inaugural address, he vigorously attacked the 
rules of the Senate permitting unlimited debate 
and advocated their modification throughout 
his term of office, but without success. In 1925 
he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize jointly 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain, British Foreign 
Secretary. He turned over his share of lie 
prize to the endowment fund of the Walter 
Hines Page School of International Relations 
at Johns Hopkins. At the expiration of his 
term as Vice President in March, 1929, he headed 
a commission of American financial experts who 
reorganized the finances of the Dominican Re- 
public. While engaged in this task, he was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Great Britain to succeed 
Alanson B. Houghton. Immediately after as- 
suming his duties as Ambassador in June, 1929, 
he outlined President Hoover’s proposals for 
limitation of naval armaments to Prime Minis- 
ter !l^msay MacDonald in Scotland (Sunday, 
June 16), and on June 18, speaking before The 
Pilgrims in London, he indicated the procedure 
which the United States Government would fol- 
low in its attempt to secure world naval limita- 
tion. Through the Summer he was in active 
conference with the Prime Minister on this sub- 
ject. He received an honorary D.C.L. degree 
from Oxford, 1929. He wrote A Jowmal of the 
Great War (1921) and The First Year- of the 
Budget of the United States (1923). 

DAWES BEPOBT. See RBaPABATiONS. 

DAW'SON, Aleo John (1872- ). An 

English novelist (see VoL. VI). He served 
throughout the World War (1914-19), was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre with Palm, and 
decorated with the Order of the British Empire. 
In, 1919-21, he was director of information to 
the Government of Bombay. He is author of 
How to Help Lord Kitohener (1914); Som^rm 
Battle Stories (1916) ; Back to BUghty (1917) ; 
For France (1917) ; Everybody's Dog Booh 
(1922); Britain*8 Life Boats (1923); Peter of 
Monks-letdse': His MortaA Tenement (1924) ; The 
Emergency of Marie (1926); and Letters to 
Young Dog Owners (1927). 

DAWSON, CoNXNGSBy (Wiluam) (1883- 
). An Anglo-American author (see Vol. 
VT). He joined the Canadian Army at the 
front in 1916 and continued in service until the 
end of the World War. After having been 
wounded, he came twice to the United States 
(1917, 1918) on lecture tours. In 1918 he in- 
vestigated, for the British Ministry of Inform 
mation, American military preparedness in 
France. In 1919 he went to England to study. 
European' reconstruction problems, and subse- 
quently lectured on 12ie subject of the United 
States. He also visited and reported on the 
devastated regions of central and eastern Eu>7 


rope at the request of Herbert Hoover. His 
recent works include: Florence on a Obtain 
Might (1914) ; The Raft (1914) ; Slaves of Free~ 
dom (1916); The Seventh Christmas (1917, 
1921); Carry On (1917); The Glory of the 
Trenches (1918); Out To Win (1916); Living 
Bayonets (1919); The Test of Scarlet (1919); 
The Little House ( 1920) ; It Might Have Hap- 
pened to You (1921); The Kingdom Round the 
Corner (1921, 1923) ; Christmas Outside Eden 
(1922); The Coast of Folly (1924); Old Youth 
(1925). He also edited, with W. J. Dawson 
(q.v.), Best Short Stories (1923). 

DAWSON, Miles hlENANDER (1863- ). 

An American lawyer (see Vol. VI). He was 
adviser to the Governor of New York and the 
commission regarding workmen’s compensation 
in 1914. He was special counsel for the United 
States in the tax litigation in 1915 and 1917. 
In 1917 and 1921 he was adviser to the War 
Risk Bureau, and in 1918-19, special attorney 
examiner for the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. In the latter 
year, he was also counsel and actuary for the 
commission to investigate the New York State 
Insurance Fund. He is the author of The Eth- 
ics of Confucius (1916) and Ethics of Socrates 
(1924) and the translator of Brand, a poetical 
tragedy, by Henrik Ibsen (1916). 

DAWSON, The Rev. William James (1854- 
1928). An English clergyman and author (see 
Vol. VI), who settled in the United States and 
was a Presbyterian pastor in Newark, N. J. He 
was the author of: Robert Shenstone (novel, 
1917); The Father of a Soldier (1917); The 
War Eagle (1918); Chalmers Comes Bach 
(1919); The Borrowdale Tragedy (1920); and 
The Autobiography of a Mind (1925). He ed- 
ited, with Coningsby Dawson (q.v.). Best Short 
Stories (1923). 

DAWSON OF PENN, Bertrand, First 
Baron (186- ). A British medical author- 

ity, Physician-in-Ordinary to King George V since 
1907 and to the Prince of Wales since 1923. 
Receiving his medical training at University 
College and London Hospital, he became physi- 
cian to the hospital ani^hysician-extraordina^ 
to King Edward VIL ELe was created baron in 
1920, a Knight Commander of the Bath in 1926, 
and a Privy Councilor in 1929, following King 
George’s recovery from his severe illness of the 
winter of 1928-29. He holds honorary degrees 
from leading British and American UDoiversities. 
His long list of medical works includes The Di- 
agnosis amd Operative Treatment of Diseases of 
the Stomach (1908) ; The Microbio Factor in 
Qas^o-Iniestinal Disease (1911); and Paraty- 
phoid Fever (1916). 

DAY, Clive (1871- ). An American uni- 

versity professor (see Vol. VI). He was chief 
of the Balkan Division of the American Commis- 
sion to Negotiate Peace (Paris, 1918-19). He 
published a revised and enlarged edition of his 
History of Commerce (1922); The Question of 
the Balkans, a brochure ( 192() ) , and History of 
Commerce of the United States (1925). 

DAY, .Frajstk Parker (1881- ), An 

American college president. He was born at 
Shubenacadie, Nova Scotia, and graduated at 
Mount Allison University, Sac^ille, N- B. 
(1903). He later studied at Oxford (Rhodes 
l^biOlar) and riie University of Berlin .(19Q5- 
09), and wa§ a lecturer at the Uniyersity q£ 
Briatol, Eng. ( 1 908-09 ) . Returning to America, 
he, held professorships of English at the Uni*^ 
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versity of New Brunswick (1909--12) and tlie 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh 
(1912-14). In the World War, he recruited and 
commanded the 185th Cape Breton Highlanders, 
served in France with the 16th Royal Scots, and 
commanded the 25th Canadian Infantry Battal- 
ion. After the Armistice, he returned to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology as dean (1919- 
27). He was professor of English at Swarth- 
more College (1927-29) and was installed as 
president of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in 1929. He is the author of Sdver of Strangers; 
The Autobiography of a Fisherman; and Rock- 
bound; besides short stories contributed to maga- 
zines. 

DAY, Holman Francis (1865- ). An 

American author (see Vol. VI). Among his 
later works are The Landloper (1915); Along 
Came Ruth (play produced in New York, 1914) ; 
Blow the Man Down (1916) ; 'Where Your Treas- 
ure Is (1917); Kava'nagh^s Clare (1917); Tlie 
Rider of the Kmg Log (1919); When Egypt 
Went Broke (1920) ; All Wool Morrison (1921) ; 
Joan of Arc of tJve North Woods (1922); The 
Loving Are the Daring (1923) ; Clothes Make 
the Pirate (1925); John Lang (1926); Star- 
wagons (1928). 

DAY, James Rosooe (1845-1923). An 
American educator (see Vol. VI). In 1922 he 
became chancellor emeritus of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. He was famous as a defender of “big 
business.*’ During and after the World War, he 
criticized the Wilson administration and the 
League of Nations unsparingly. He published 
My Neighbor the WorkingmoAi, and at the time 
of his death was about to start on an autobiog- 
raphy. 

DAYTON. A city of Ohio. The population 
increased from 116,577 in 1910 to 152,659 in 
1920, and to 184,500 in 1928 by estimate of the 
Bureau of the Census. The population of 
Greater Dayton is estimated at 220,000. The 
corporate limits of Dayton cover an area of 17 
square miles, while the suburbs which surround 
the city extend this area to 40 square miles. 
Dayton operates under the city manager form of 
government, being the first large city in the 
United States to adopt this plan (1914). The 
Miami Valley, which gives to Dayton much of its 
scenic beauty, also brought to it the devastating 
flood in 1913. The Miami River overflowed its 
banks, inundating the downtown section, but 
Dayton citizens turned this calamity into an op- 
portiuaity to reestablish and rebuild the city on 
a bigger scale and also build a series of dams 
which would prevent the occurrence of another 
flood. These damb, when completed in 1923, 
cost $32,000,000 and are considered one of the 
world's greatest engineering projects. 

Dayton is known internationally as the home 
of aviation. Here the first heavier-than-air fly- 
ing machine was invented and the city has re- 
mained an important aviation centre. It pre- 
sented to the United States Government 6000 
acres of land which is now the permanent home 
of governmental research and en^neering labora- 
tories. The aviation field is named in honor of 
Will)ur and Orville Wright. 

Dayton is essentially an industrial city, its 
industries manufacturing more than 1000 dif- 
ferent articles. The 50,000 employees in 610 
manufacturing establishments are paid $63,500,- 
000 a year. The value of goods manufactured 
and sold each year is placed at $327,000,000. 
There are eight banking institutions and 18 


building and loan associations, the assets of 
which exceed $125,000,000. The building and 
loan system is said to be the largest in the 
United States, both in the number of institu- 
tions and amount of assets. The assessed valu- 
ation of real property in Dayton, in 1928, was 
$347,277,780, the tax rate being $25 per $1000; 
and the net debt was $19,443,126. 

Dayton is also an educational centre. It has 
32 public schools, 17 parochial schools, two sem- 
inaries and one university. Bonehrake Semi- 
nary is conducted by the United Brethren 
Church, and students of this denomination from 
every part of the country receive their theologi- 
cal education here. Central Theological Semi- 
nary is maintained by the Reformed Church. It 
is a denominational college preparing students 
for the ministry. The University of Dayton, a 
Roman Catholic institution, has an annual en- 
rollment of 1200 students. The buildings and 
groTuxds are valued at $2,350,000. Its courses 
are open to persons of any religious faith who 
desire education in commerce and law, engineer- 
ing, arts and letters, and natural science. 

DEALEY, ^ James Quayle (1861- ). An 

American university professor (see Vol. VI). 
He was president of the American Sociological 
Association in 1920, and in 1921 went to China 
as exchange professor and lecturer. In 1928 
he became professor emeritus at Brown Uni- 
versity and joined the staff of the Dallas, Tex., 
News. He wrote The Growth of State Constir 
tuiions (1915) ; Sociology — Its Development and 
Applications (1920); State and Government 
( 1921 ) 5 Foreign Policies of the United States 
(1927); and PoliUoal Situations in Rhode Is- 
land (1928). 

DEAN, Arthur Lyman (1878- ). An 

American chemist and university president, born 
at Southwick, Mass. He was graduated at Har- 
vard in 1900 and received his Ph.D. from Yale 
in 1902. During 1902-07, he taught plant physi- 
ology at Sheffield Scientific School, Yale, and was 
also a Carnegie research assistant during 1004- 
05, as well as chief of the section of wood chem- 
istry in the United States Forest Service during 
1905-07. He had charge of the chemical labor- 
atory of A. D, Little in Boston during 1907-08, 
but at the close of the year returned to the 
Sheffield Scientific School, being assistant pro- 
fessor until 1914. That year he was called to the 
presidency of the University of Hawaii in Hon- 
olulu, where he remained until 1927. His origi- 
nal investigations have included studies on inu- 
lin, proteolytic enzymes, creosote oils, and 
chaulmoogra oil in treatment of leprosy, on all 
of which he has published valuable papers. 

DEAN, Basheord (1867-1928). An Ameri- 
can zoologist and expert in armor (see Vol. VI). 
Dr. Dean's active professorship of vertebrate zo- 
ology at Columbia terminated in 1927. In 1926 
he retired as curator of ichthyology at the Amer- 
ican Musuem of Natural History, but retained 
an honorary curatorship. From 1903 until his 
death, he was curator of arms and armor at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
He also was adviser on annor to the U. S. War 
Department. In addition to many works on 
fishes (including a bibliography of 60,000 titles), 
he was the author of several publications on 
arms and armor. 

DEAEBOBN, George Van Ness (1869- 
). An American psychologist and surgeon, 
born at Nashua, N. H. He was educated at 
Dartmouth College and the College of Physicians 
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and Surgeons, Columbia University {M.D., 
1893). After graduate study in psychology at 
Harvard and Columbia (Ph.D., 1899), he became 
a professor of psychology and education at the 
Sargent Normal School, Cambridge, AI^s. (1906- 
21) and professor of physiology at 
lege (1000-16). During and since the World 
War, he has been attached to the U. S. 
Public Health Service, neuropsychiatric division. 
Besides various contributions to professional 
journals, he wrote The Emotion of Joy (1899); 
Textbook of Human Physiology {1908); Motor- 
S^ensory Development (1910); Physiology and 
Hygiene (1921) ; and other works on psychology 
and hygiene. 

DEABBOBH, Walter Fenno (1878- ). 

An American jisychologist and educator born at 
Marblehead, Mass. He was educated at Wes- 
leyan and Columbia universities, receiving his 
diree of.Ph.D. from the latter institution in 
190.5. He pursued medical studies in German at 
the University of Munich, taught educational 
psychology at the University of Wisconsin, and 
in 1909-12 was associate professor of education 
at the University of Chicago. He was assistant 
professor, 1912-17, and professor since 1017 at 
Harvard. One of the leading authorities in edu- 
cational psychology, Professor Dearborn has con- 
tributed numerous papers on the psychology of 
reading, the practice experiment in learning, in- 
telligence tests, mental hygiene, and. whool 
training. He is the author of Dearborn Group 
Tests of Intelligence (1920). 

DEATH. See Zoology. 

DEAVEB, John Blair (1865- ). ^ 

American surgeon, .who received his medical de- 
gree from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1878, and was appointed Barton professor of 
surgery there and chief surgeon to the University 
Hospital. He became professor emeritus in 
1923. His major publications include; Treatise 
on Appendicitis (1896), which vras expanded in 
its fourth edition (1013) ; Surgical Anatomy^ Z 
vols. (1889-93); Enlargement of the J rostate 
(1905) ; Surgery of the 

laboration with Ashhurst, 2 yols. ; 

Surgical Anatomy of the Head and Neck .UOlZ) , 
The Breast, in collaboration with MeFarlahd 
(1917) ; Excursions into Surgical Subjects, with 
Keimaim (1923). In 1926-7 appe«ed a new 
edition of hie anatomical work with the title 
Surgical Anatomy of the Human Boiy,Z vole. 

DE BLOIS, Austen Kennedy >• 

An American clergyman, born at WolmUe, N. o., 
educated at Brown University, and in Berlin 
and Leipzig, Germany. He became presi^nt of 
Shurtleff College, Alton,_Ill., xn 1894. 

1900-01, he traveled in Europe and Africa, and 
on returning to the United States became phfe" 
tor of several Baptist churches siicccssiwly 
eluding the First Baptist ' Church of Boston,, 
19ll-&. He edited the WaJiChvtian-Bxafninery 
New York, 1926-28, and was presidertt of the 
Eastern Theological. Seminary, ^^26-. IJeVtote;. 
Bible Study in American Colleges (1899); The 
Pioneer School (1900) ; Imperialism and 
racy (1901); Uisiory of the First 
Church ifli Boston, (1916); ^fe of 

John Mason Peqk, Prophet 6f Pr^^Sj 
(1917) ; The Message of Wisdom: Sadies m 
Bgok of Proverbs (X926,),.,, T/ioaV ' a** 

vDEBS, BpoENE; {185W926;. 

American Socialist leader, and Ip-bor organuei; 
(see' VoL. , Vl.) . He , w:aa convicted 
of tiie espionage act in Septenibet; 1918, and was 


sentenced to 10 years' imprisonment. Tlie deci- 
sion was sustaitt*ed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on Mar. 10, 1919, and he went to 
prison on Apr. 13, 1919. He was pardoned by 
President Harding on Dec. 24, 1921, but his 
political rights were not restored. In 1925 he 
campaigned in New York City for the Socialist 
Mayoralty candidate. His health was broken by 
his'labors on behalf of political prisoners. He 
died in a sanitarium at Elmhurst, III. 

DEBT, Public. See Finance and Banking. 
DEEPING, (George) Warwick (1877- 
) . A British author born in Southend, Es- 
sex, and educated at Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Trinity College. Cambridge. He became a 
doctor, but after practicing a year, turned to 
literature. In 1915 he joined the Royal Armj 
Medical <2orps and served in Gallipoli, Egypt, 
and France. The appealing and human qualities 
of his characters made his novels popular. They 
include Uther and Igrainej A Woman's War 
(1007); The Rust of Rome; The Return of the 
Petticoat: Unrest (1916); Martin 1 alliant 
(1917); Second Youth .(1919); The House of 
Adventure' (1921); The Secret Sanctuary 
(1923) ; Suvla John (1924); Sorrell and Son, 
the novel that made his reputation (1923); 
Doomsday (1927); Kitty (1928); Old Pybus 
(1928); and Ropers Row (1920). 

DEFIiATION. See Agriculture; Finance 

and Banking. . . * • 

DE POBEST, Lee (1873- ). An Ameri- 

can inventor (see VoL. VI). In 1915 he vas 
awarded a gold medal by the San Francisco Ex- 
position for his work in developing the radio 
telephone. In 1919 he had taken out over 120 
patents on radio devices, the most important 
being the “Audion,” a detector, oscillator, and 
amplifier which made possible telephone service 
both by wire and wireless across the continent. 
Several of his most important patents were sus- 
tained by the .courts. 

DE BLAVEH, Frank (1856- ). An 

American painter, born at Bluff ton, Ipd. He 
was a pupil ’ of George H. Smilie. Having spe- 
cialized in landscapes, he won the limes and 
Shaw prizes of the Salmagundi Club (Hew York) 
in 1900 and 1901, silver medals at the Charles- 
ton and St. Louis Expositions, and the Vezm 
Prize (1916), and the Plimpton Prize (192o) of 
the Salmagundi Club. ’ In 1920 lie was elected a 
member .of the National Academy of Dest^. 
DEISSilANN, dis'msin, Gustav Adolp 

(1866- ). A German New Testament scholar, 

prdfessor at the University of Berlin, 6V Jet wfcon- 
sistorialrat (1916- ), member of the Brp- 

denburg Provincial Synod and the Prussian 
General Synod from 1914 on (see \ 0L. VI). Hq 
delivered a course of lectures the clergymen 
in 1916-17 in Warsaw, Vilna, and Brussels. In 
1918 he was for the second time 
Lerturer at the University of Upsala, and th^ 
following year betame a member of the German 
Evangelical Synod in Uresden. His works pu;^ 
lished since 1913 include: Der Lehfsiojf fur 
Religion gesohiohtf (1914); Der Krieg und 
die Rcligign .(1'9H); DeMer Schw^tsegen 
(1915. .28th ed., 1916) ; Inneres Ai£gebot 
to 3d ed., 1915) ; Evangelisoher Woohenbrief 
(1914-21);' The' Rieliigioh of Jehus and the 
Faith of Paul, (English ed., 1923); De Pro- 
fundis (1926),, and Die Regierungsunssensohaft 
m S’eibifdarsi^tungH (1925). ^ ^ 

DEtiACTrtiNAiiVdb'da'-feh^L^nSl^ JEAN'Pii^ 

PiiiSioie'lioLAto ^ JJ’rench his- 
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torian who was born at Lyons, and in 1879 
entered the French Palseographic Institute, the 
l^cole des Cartes. In 1885 he published the 
learned Histoire des Avocdts du Parlement de 
Paris, His monumental work on Charles V. oc- 
cupied 25 years of labor; three volumes were 
published from 1897 to 1916, and at his death two 
additional volumes remained unpublished. De- 
lachenal was also the author of the Orandes 
Chroniques de France (1910-1916-1920). 

BELAGOA BAY, See PoarUGUBSE East 
Africa 

BE iiA GOBCE. See La Gorge. 

BE LA MARE, Walter (1873- ). An 

English author, born at Charlton, Kent, and 
educated at St. Paul’s Cathedral School, where 
he founded the Chorister^s Journal (1889), which 
is still in existence. He left school at Easter in 
1890, and worked for the Anglo-American Oil 
Company until 1908, when a small government 
grant and pension of £100 a year allowed him to 
devote all of his time to writing. At first he 
wrote for magazines under the name of Walter 
Pamal. There are three distinct sides to his 
work — ^his poetry, his juvenile and light prose, 
and his strangely abnormal and decadent prose 
such as The Return (1910), The Memoirs of a 
Midget (1921), The Riddle and Other Stones 
(1923), and The Connoisseur and Other Stories 
(1926). His other prose works were Flenry 
Brorken, recounting his travels among the char- 
acters of literature (1004); The Three Mulla- 
UulgarSi the story of three monkeys (1910); 
Crossings^ a fairy play (1921) ; Ding Dong Bell 
(1924) ; and BroomsUcks and Other Stories for 
the young (1925). His poetical works include 
Songs of Childhood (1902); The Listeners and 
Other Poems (1912); Peacock Pie (1913); 
Motley and Other Poems (1919) ; Collected 
Poems, 1002-J9iH (1920)-, Stuff and Nonsense, 
and 80 On (1927), and Selected Poems (1927). 
His anthology Come Hither (1923) was very 
popular. Consult "Walter de la Mare: A Biog- 
raphical and Critical Study, by R. L, M^groz 
(1924), Figures in Modern Literature, by John 
Boynton Priestly (1924), and Forrest Reid, 
Walter de la Marc (1929). 

BELAMABTER, Ebio (1880- ). An 

American organist and composer, born^ in Lan- 
sing, Mich, After studying the organ with G. H. 
Fairclough in St. Paul and W. Middelschulte 
in Chicago, he went for further study to Guil- 
mant in Paris (1900-02). Birring 1900-02 he 
was organist at the New England Congrega- 
tional Church in Chicago, then at the First 
Church of Christ Scientist, and since 1914 at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church. From 1911 to 1913, 
ho was conductor of the Musical Art Society. 
Tn 1918 he was appointed assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and in 1924 he 
organized the Solo Orchestra (25 performers), 
whose object is the performance of modern works 
written for unusual combinations of instruments. 
He was music critic for the Chicago Record- 
JTcrahl (1908-09), Tribune (1900-10), and 
after 1910 for the Inter-Ocean,^ He has written 
two symphonies (G and G minor) ; two over- 
tures, Old New England and The Betrothal; 
Serenade and three suites for orchestra; two con- 
certos for organ and orchestra; and some cham- 
ber music. 

BELANB, Margaretta Wade (1857-^ ), 

An American author (see Vol, VT). She is the 
author of: The Hands of Esau (1914) ; Around 
Old Chester (1916); The Rising Tide (1916, 


1918); Old Chester Tales (1919, Introduction 
by Vida B. Scudder ) ; Promises of Alice 
(1919); Small Things (1919); Old Chester Se- 
cret (1920); The Vehement Flame (1922); 
New Friends in Old Chester (1924) ; and The 
Kays ( 1926 ) . 

BELANO, Edith Barnard (?- ). An 

American author, born at Washington. She 
wrote: Zebedee V (1912) ; The Land of Con- 
tent (1913); The ColoneVs Eatperiment (1913); 
Rags (1915); The White Pearl (1916); June 
(1916); To-morrow Morning (1917); Two 
Alike (1918) ; and The Way of All Earth (1925). 
She also wrote feature photoplays and contrib- 
uted to many magazines. 

BELANO, Frederic Adrian (1863 ). An 

American railroad president born in Hongkong, 
China (sec Vol. Vl). Tie was appointed by 
President Wilson to the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1914, b-.t resigned in June, 1018, to join the 
Army. He was commissioned major of the Engi- 
neering Corps and assigned to the staff of 
General Atterbury, director general of trans- 
portation at Tours, France. He was promoted 
to be colonel of the transportation corps in May, 
1910, and discharged on Oct. 25, 1919. He was 
appointed receiver for the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Red River Boundary Case, 
and was chairman of the international com- 
mission of the League of Nations to inquire into 
the pioductiou of opium in Persia. 

BELANO, Lyman (1883- ). An Ameri- 

can lailway official, born in Newburg, N. Y. 
He graduated from Harvard in 1906, and began 
his railway career in 1909 with the Atlantic 
Coast Line R. R., eventually becoming the ex- 
ecutive vice president. He ^'as an official and 
director in many other railroads and terminal 
companies. During the period of the World 
War, he was Federal manager for the A. C. L. 
and other railroads. 

BELANO, William Adams (1874- ). 

An American architect, born in New York City 
and educated at Yale University and at the 
ficole des Beaux Arts in Paris. He began prac- 
tice in New York in 1903, and from that time 
until 1910 was professor of design in Columbia 
University. He collaborated on the plans for 
the Knickerbocker, Colony, and India House club 
buildings in New York. 

DELAWARE. The forty-seventh State of the 
United States in size (2370 square miles) and 
the forty-sixth in population; capital, Dover. 
The total population increased from 202,322 in 
1910 to 223,003 in 1920, a gain of 10.2 per cent; 
estimated population, 1928, 244,000. The white 
population rose from 171,102 (1010) to 192,6 io 
(1920) ; the number of Negroes fell from 31,181 
to 30,335 ; that of native whites increased from 
163,682 to 172,805; foreign-born whites, from, 17,- 
420 to 10,810. The urban population grew from 
97,085 to 120,767; the rural decreased from 
105,237 to 102,236. The only large city is 
Wilmington (q.v.), with a population of 110,- 
168 in 1920 and 87,411 in 1910. 

Agriculture. While the estimated pop- 
ulation of the State showed an increase up to 
1928, the number of farms which had decreased 
from 10,836 (1910) to 10,140 (1020), made 
but a scant gain to 10,257 for 1925; acreage, 
944,511 in 1920, fell to 899,641 in 1025. The 
total value of farm property showed a slight 
decrease from $80,137,614 (1920) to $72,708,416 
(1925); and the average value per farm from 
$7903 to $7097. The percentage of tenancy 
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in 1925 was 35.8, as against 30.3 in 1920. Of 
the total 10,257 farms in 1925, 0515 were worked 
by owners, compared with 6010 in 1920; 74, by 
managers, compared with 144; 3608, by tenants, 
compared with 3986. The white farmers in 
1920 numbered 9268, and increased to 9426 in 
1925; Negro farmers, 827 in 1920, numbered 831 
in 1925. The total number of dairy cows in 
1920 w^as 37,878; in 1925, 33,793. The number 
of sheep decreased from 3220 to 1749. The 
estimated production of the chief farm crops 
in 1928 was: Corn, 4,448,000 bushels; wheat, 
1,836,000; potatoes, 058,000; sweet potatoes, 
980,000 bushels; and hay, 141,000 tons. Com- 
parative figures for 1913 are corn, 0,206,000 
bushels; wheat, 1,638,000; potatoes, 957,000 
bushels; and hay, 94,000 tons. In 1927 the 
apple and peach crops were estimated at 1,150,- 
000 and 287,000 bushels, respectively. 

Manufactures. Delaware is not an impor- 
tant industrial State. The only city of more 
than 10,000 Inhabitants is Wilmington, and the 
industries of the State are to a large extent 
concentrated there. This city had 61 ])er cent 
of the value of manufactured products in 1925. 
In that year there w'cre in the State 419 manu- 
facturing establishments; in 1914, 808; and in 
1919, 668. The census of manufactures taken in 
1927 indicated 446 establishments in the State. 
Wage earners engaged in manufactories in 1927 
numbered 21,016; in 1926, 20,704; in 1014, 22,- 
166; and in 1919, 29,035. The capital invested 
increased from $60,905,671 in 1909 to $60,323,927 
in 1914, and $148,207,598 in 1919. The total 
value of products increased from $52,830,619 in 
1909 to $165,073,009 in 1919, and declined to 
$125,406,332 in 1925, amounting to $129,899,- 
735 in 1927, but the war-time increase was due 
largely to the change in industrial conditions 
caused by the War, and these figures cannot be 
used to measure the normal growth of manu- 
factures between 1909 and 1919. It will be 
noted that the number of establishments ^ de- 
creased to a large extent due mainly to conditions 
and the elimination of the smaller plants. The 
most important industries in point of value of 
products are those connected with the manu- 
facture and tanning of leather. These were 
valued at $16,989,208 for 1925; $9,183,000 in 
1914; and $50,138,000 in 1919. Pulp goods 
ranked second, with a product valued at $1,032,- 
000 in 1909; $9,385,000 in 1919. Car construc- 
, tion and repair products in 1909 were valued at 
$3,251,000; 1914, $3,551,000; and 1919, $7,687,- 
000; and the products of iron and steel, steel 
work, and rolling mills in 1909 was valued at 
$1,715,000; in 1914, $1,669,000; in 1919, $7,- 
115,000. In 1009, Wilmington had 261 establish- 
ments, with products valued at $38,069,000; in 
1919, 262, with $121,040,000; and in 1925 the 
production attained $76,502,000. 

Education. The development of education in 
Delaware has gone on persistently for many years. 
As in other Southern States, the mixture of 
whites and Negroes in the, population adds to the 
difficulty of educational advancement Tn 1019 
a new school code was put into effect. A school 
law, passed ly the Legislature in 1020 and modi- 
fied by the Legislature of 1921, provided for a 
bi-partisan State Board of Education; for im- 
proved methods for raising funds for school 
purposes; consolidations of school districts by 
referendum vote of the districts involved; con- 
tinuation of vocational ffaining in agriculture 
and home economics, and State support of high 


schools. Sixty scholarships for the training of 
teachers in the University of Delaware were pro- 
vided in 1919 by Pierre S. Du Pont and other 
members of the l)u Pont family. There has l)cen 
great improvement in the supervision of rural 
schools and in the provision of industrial train- 
ing in the colored schools. The enrollment in the 
p\U)lic schools increased from 36,000 in 1913 to 
39,297 in 1925-26. Of this number, 33,170 were 
whites and 6127 were colored. In the colored 
elementary schools, 5830 were enrolled; in the 
colored high schools, 207. The total expenditure 
tor public day schools for the academic year 
1925-26 was; current, $2,857,035; outlays for 
new buildings, sites, and equipment, $774,726. 
Tlie percentage of illiteracy in Delaware de- 
creased from 10 in 1910 to 7.4 in 1920; among 
the native whites, from 4.2 to 2.6; among the 
toreign-born whites, from 19.7 to 18.2; and 
among the Negroes, from 32.9 to 24.6. 

Pinance. Expenditures in the year ending 
June 30, 1928, as reported by the U S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of State governmental departments, 
$4,826,035 (of which $1,406,380 was aid for 
local education) ; for interest payments on debt, 
$474,073; for permanent improvements, $2,558,- 
123; total, $7,858,231 (of which .$2, .383, 939 was 
for highways, $258,167 being for maintenance 
and $2,125,772 for construction) . Revenues were 
$8,968,467. Property and special taxes formed- 
58.8 per cent of the total ; departmental earnings 
and remuneration for services rendered by of- 
ficials, 6.3 per cent sales of licenses and a sale 
tax on gasoline, 23.1 per cent. Property valu- 
ation was $265,582,580; State taxation thereon, 
$398,374. Net State funded debt was $8,448,- 
752. The chief part of the debt was for high- 
ways. 

Political and Otlxer Events. In 1914 a Re- 
publican candidate for the House of Representa- 
tives, Thomas W. Miller, was elected. Great 
industrial prosperity was brought about by the 
War. Some of the largest ammunition factories 
in America were located in the State. Several 
serious explosions occurred in ammunition fac- 
tories during 1916. In 1916 Josiah Wolcott, 
Democratic candidate, was elected to the United 
States Senate, while John G. Townsend, Re- 
publican, was elected governor. In 1016 Hughes 
received 26,011 votes for President; Wilson, 
24,753. In 1918 L. Heisler Ball, Republican, was 
elected Senator. In 1920 William D. Denny, 
Republican, won the governorship ; for President, 
Harding received 62,858 votes; Cox, 39,897. In 
1922, QThomas F. Bayard, Democrat, was elected 
Senator. R. P. Robinson (Republican) was 
elected governor in 1924. The vote for Pres- 
ident was: Goolidge, 52,441; Davis, 33,445. In 
1928 0. N. Buck (Republican) was elected gov- 
ernor, while Hoover received 68,860 votes for 
President, to 36,643 for Smith. 

Legislation. In 1915 an agricultural com- 
mission was created. In 1017 the laws relating 
to the adminstration of the State government 
were amended, and so were the child-labor laws. 
A workmen's-compensation act was passed and 
measures were enacted to prevent monopolies in 
the buying and selling of commodities. The 
Legislature of 1919 created a banking depart- 
ment, passM school laws, and amended the crimi- 
nal law. In 1921 the Legislature imposed an 
income tax for school purposes, amended the law 
in respect to alien land ownership, provided a 
tax on shares of banking corporations, estab- 
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lished a child-welfare commission, and adopted 
legislation for carrying out the ^ueation pro- 
gramme of 1920. 

BEIiBET, PiEREE Louis Ernest (1861- ). 

One of the leading surgeons of France. His 
cHef hospital connection was with the Hotel- 
Bieu, and his principal works are Du traite- 
ment deB cmeurysmea ext ernes (1899) 5 Des sup- 
purations peVoiennes ohes la femme ( 1891 ) ; 
Legons de clinique chirurgicale faites b> VHoteU 
Dieu (1899); Qrands pirociss morhides (1907); 
Methods de traitement des fractures (1916). 
In collaboration, he published: Affections chir~ 
urgicales des ari^res (1911, with Moquot) ; JlfaZ- 
adies de Vanus et die rectum j(1916, with 
Brechot) ; Biologic de la plaie de guerre (1918, 
with Fiessinger) ; 'Nouveau traitS de cMrurgie, 
with Le Dentu, which came out serially, the 
first volume in 1907. With Mendaro, he pub- 
lished Cancers du sein (1923). 

BELBE-fCK, d 6 F-bn^, Hans G. L. (1848- 
1920). Professor of history at the University 
of Berlin, Ceheimregierungsrat (see Vol. VI).. 
In 1920 he became a member of the Historical 
Committee for the Imperial Archives. His 
works published since 1913 include Regierung 
und Volkswille (1914, 1920) ; Bismarchs Erhe 
(1915); Krieg und PoUtikf 3 vols. (1919); 
QescJiichte der Kriegskunst, 4th vol. (1920); 
Kautsky und Ea^den (1920); Ludendorff, Tir- 
pits!, Falckenhayn (1920); Ludendorffs Selhst- 
portrdt (1922); and For mid nach dem 
"WeUkrieg (1926). 

BELOASSfi, dSVka'sA', TBOfioPHlLB (1852- 
1923). A French statesman (see Vol. VI). In 
1913--14 he served as Ambassador at Petrograd, 
and from 1914 to 1916 was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Viviani’s cabinet, having previously 
served in this eapacily in 1905-08 and in 1912. 
He was recognized as one of the most eminent 
of French, statesman, and was best known as the 
founder of the Entente. Consult *‘L’oeuvre de 
Belcass^," by G. Baynal, in Pages d^histoWe, No. 
86 (1916). 

BELEIFBA, Gbazia (1876- ). An Ital- 

ian novelist (see Vol. VI), who received the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1926. Her later 
works include Le eolpe altrui (1914) ; Mariamia 
Birca (1916); Uinemdio nelVuliveto (1918); 
La madre (1920) ; II segreio delVuomo soUtario 
(1021); Chiaroscuro (1921), and II Dio dei 
vvoenti (1926). 

BBLITZSOH, da'-lich’, Friedrich (1860- 
). A German Assyriologist (see Vol. VI) 
who was professor at the University of Berlin 
and member of the Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
His works published after 1913 include: , 
erisohe Grammalik (1914) ; Bumerisches Glogsar 
(1914); Die Qrosse TWusohnmg (1920; Part 2, 
1921, 1922); Lese-und Befyreibfehler im Alten 
Testament (1920). 

BELIXrS, Frederick (1863- ). A Brit- 

ish conyposer, born in Bradford, Yorkshire (see 
Vol. VI). The production of his opera Fenni- 
more und Qcrda, which was in rehearsal at 
Cologne in 1914, was prevented by the outbreak 
of the War, but had its premiere at Frankfort in 
1010 . He added to the list of his major works: 
Requiem for chorus and, orchestra; incid^tal 
music to Flecker's Massan; a piano concerto in 
0 minor; a violin concerto; a 'cello concerto; a 
concerto for violin and 'cello; for orchestra:? 
Brigg Farr, Lifers Dmce, Bummer Night on the 
River, North Country Bketohea, In, a Bummer 


Garden; two string quartets; three violin 
sonatas. 

BELL, Floyd (1887- ). An American 

novelist and critic, born at Barry, 111. He en- 
tered the field of journalism at tlie age of 18 
and in six years was the literary editor of the 
Chicago Evening Post. In 1914 he w^ent to 
New York to associate himself with Max East- 
man in the publication of The MasseSj a period- 
ical with a radical economic policy and an ex- 
cellent literary department (1914-17). He did 
similar work on The Liberator (1918-24). 
Early attempts at writing did not reveal his 
true metier until the publication of his' novel 
Mooncalf ( 1920 ) . He followed the success of this 
work with The Briary-Bush (1921). These to- 
gether made a full-length portrait of the Ameri- 
can youth of the period; ambitious, curious, 
fiesthetically-minded, but thwarted by the hostility 
of his environment and his own sentimental 
heritage. Janet March (1923) was a less suc- 
cessful attempt to do the same thing for the 
young American woman. Other hooks included : 
Were You Ever a Child f (1919) ; Looking at Life 
(1924); Intellectual 'Vagabondage (1926); Out- 
line of Marriage (1927); Upton Sinclair (1927). 
In 1027 he edited with Paul Jordan Smith An 
All-English Edition of Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy, 

DELORME, d6-l6rm% Edmond (1847- ). 

A surgeon general of France before and dur- 
ing the World War, many years before which 
he published his great work TraitS de ohirurgie 
de gueire in two volumes (1888-1893). When 
war was declared in 1914, he issued his manual, 
PrSois de ohirurgie de guerre^ which was trans- 
lated into English for the British Army in 1915. 
Bfe published Ohirurgie de guerre — fractures 
( 1917 ) ; and Les enseignements ohirurgioaux de 
la grande guerre (1920). 

BELTErt, d6l'-tr, Joseph (1894r- ). A 

French writo who was born at Pieusse, near 
Cafeassonne, educated in a seminary, and then 
became a notary’s clerk. With the outbreak of 
the World War, he turned to literature, first at- 
tracting wide ajttention in 1926 when his Jeemne 
d'Aro received the Prix Femina-Vie Eeureuse. 
Various orthodox critics branded it as sacrilegious 
but Belteil defended himself by claiming it to 
be a study of Joan the woman, not Joan the saint. 
In general, his work was fantastic and had a 
tendency to shock the conservative. His other 
works include the novels Bwr la fleuve Amour; 
ChblSra; ,Les Cinq sens; the poems Le Cceur 
greo, crowned by the French Academy (1920); 
L0 Oygne Androgyne; Ode d Limoux; the essays 
Discours aux Oiseaux; Mes Amours; La Pas- 
sion de Jeanne d? Arc; Le Mai de Goeur; Perpig- 
nan, and De J.-J. Rousseau d Mistral, (1928); 
On the River Aniour (1929) ; and the prose epics 
Les Poitus and La Fayette (1928). 

BE HILLE, ‘Cecil Blount (1881- ). 

An American actor and motion-picture producer, 
educated at the Pennsylvania Military College 
a^d the American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
After being successively playwright, actor, and 
theatrical producer, after . 1914 he devoted him- 
self entirely to production for the moving pic- 
tures. His best work incluiies; Girt of the 
Golden West; Tfbe Warrens fif Virginia; Car- 
rnen; Joan of A^o; The Dream Girl; The Woman 
God Forgot; The Devil Stone; The Whispering 
Chorus; . Don't Ohcmge Your Eusbamd; . For 
Better, For Worse; ,Male ,md> Fem^ale; Why 
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Change Your Wife; Something to Think About j 
The Affaif^s of Anatol; FooVs Paradise; Man- 
slaughter; The Ten Commandments ; The Volga 
Boatman, and The King of Kings. 

DE MOE'GAN’, William Frend (1839-1917). 
An English novelist (see Vol. VI). llie Old 
Madhouse was published posthumously in 1919, 
and The Old AIan*$ Youth, De Morgan’s incom- 
pleted novel, was published, with additions by 
his wido w, in 1921. 

DE JMEUYTEBi, Ernest (?- )- A Bel- 

gian airman wlio won the Gordon Bennett balloon 
race in 1920, 1922, 1923, and 1924, thus becom- 
ing the permanent possessor of the original Gor- 
don Bennett cup. A new trophy -was then 
presented by the King of the Belgians. In 1925 
De Muyter came in second, in 1926 third, and in 
1927 sixth. He published La navigation ae- 
rienne et les randonnees viotorieuses du “Bel- 
gica^* (19-25). 

DEITBY, Edwin (1870-1929). An American 
lawyer and cabinet official born at Evansville, 
Ind. As a boy, he went to Peking with his fa- 
ther, then Minister to China, and served in the 
Maritime Customs Service during 1887-94. He 
then returned to the United States, was gradu- 
ated in law at the University of Michigan in 
1896, and was admitted to practice in the same 
year. In 1903 he was a member of the Michigan 
House of Representatives, then was elected from 
the First Michigan District to Congress, serving 
during 1905-11. During the War with Spain, 
he was a gunner’s mate on the Yosemite, and 
when the United States entered the World War, 
he enlisted as a private in the United States 
Marine Corps, becoming a major on the Re- 
serves’ list in that Corps. By appointment of 
President Harding, he became Secretary of the 
Navy in March, 1921, but in response to a re- 
quest from Congress to President Coolidge, he 
resigned from his office in March, 1924, and re- 
turned to Detroit, where he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. 

DENEEN, Charles Samuel (1863- , ). 

A United States Senator (see Vol. VI). While 
engaged in the practice of law at Chicago, he 
was appointed United States Senator in 1925 to 
serve the unexpired term of the late Medill Mc- 
Cormick. He was elected to the same office as 
a Republican for the term 1925-31. 

DEN^iRfiAE, Alexahdre (1875- 
Swiss composer, bom at Lausanne. He studied 
under the organist, E. Blanchet, and, from 1891 
to 1895, at the Dresden Conservatory. In 1896 
he succeeded his former teacher as organist at 
St. FranQois in Lausanne and became conduc- 
tor of a male choral society and teacher of 
theory at the Conservatory. In 1918 he was 
appointed dossent at the university. His works 
include three symphonies (C, C minor, apd E 
minor); a symphonic, suite, J^es Saisons;' kjm- 

? rhonic variations, Scenes de la Vie de Oir^e; 
wo symphonic poems, Le Itive and BpopSe 
Symphonique; the symphonic pieces, Autow^du 
monde, Au Tombeau de Tut-a/hk-amen, 8t. 4«- 
toime ,au Desert; Concerto Grosso, for or^U 
and orchestra ; a violin concerto ; a ' ’cello con- 
certo; three cantatas; three string’ qdartrts; 
incidental music to Morax’s La Dime; and organ 
sonatas * 

DENGEL, Philipp Ionaz (1874- ‘ Ger- 

man philosopher and professor .of general his- 
tory at the ' University of In^brttck. * He was 
bom; at , Elbigenfilp in thp,, Tyrol, aihd stu<^ed, 
at the' uhivet&ities ' 6f ' Innsbruck/ ana Benta, 


He was elected memljer of the Austrian Histor- 
ical Institute of Rome and specialized on Ital- 
ian history and politics. His principal works 
are Geschichte des Palazzo di Sciy Marco in 
Rom bekannt als Palazzo di Venezia (1909) ; 
Die verschollene Mappa Mundi im Palazzo di 
Venezia (1912) ; Der italienische Irredcntismus 
(1912); Palast lond Basilica di San Marco 
(1913); Die Siidgrenze Deutsch-Tirols (1919); 
Jtalicn auf falschen Wege (1019) ; Siidiirol im 
Lichte des iialienischen Irredentismus^ Kation- 
alismus und Imperialismus (1919), He edited 
Glauben und Wissen unserer Welt (1909-20) 
and, after 1927, Bausteine fur Leben und Welt- 
anschauuiig. 

DENGTUEI, dSn'gd. The recent extensive epi- 
demic of this affection in Greece recalls the fact 
that as late as 1922 it visited the Southern 
States between Alabama and Texas, inclusive, 
and the city of Galveston alone had 30,000 vic- 
tims. For many years, the exact nature of this 
disease and tlie mode of its propagation were ob- 
scure, and it has been confused with epidemic in- 
fluenza and even with yellow fever of an ex- 
tremely mild type without jaundice. It is now 
known to be a specific disease having no con- 
nection with any other malady and is diffused 
by certain species of mosquito. Mosquito pro- 
pagation is responsible for its occasional ap- 
earance in more northerly latitudes in the 
ot season of the year. The epidemic in Greece 
has led to some advance in our knowledge of 
the disease which has been transmitted experi- 
mentally by the species of mosquito known as 
the Stegorrbyia fasoitia. The rate of diffusion 
is relatively slow, four or five months having 
been required for the disease to become pan- 
demic, even over a small country like Greece. 
There were two waves of the epidemic, the first 
being small with several months of latency. As 
is sometimes the case with infiuenza, there was 
a notable tendency to hemorrhages. The alleged 
deaths from dengue were mostiy due to other 
affections, as paratyphus and tropical malaria. 
The original victims were from Egypt. 

DENTEIN, dSn'l-kln, Anton (1872- ). 

A Russian soldier who served in the Russo-Jap- 
anese War and in the World War was chief 
of the general Staff under Generals Alexeiev and 
Brussilov. Following the Russian revolution, he 
was in command of the western front (Jxiue, 
1917), and later in that year of the southwestern 
front. On General Kornilov’s death, Denikin 
took command of his volunteer force Mar. 31, 
1918, by February, 1919, with an army of about 
10d,000 men, he took the offensive against the 
Soviet government, and by November h.-d estab- 
lished a fighting front from which he advanced 
a considerable distance in the interior of southern 
Russia. - In February, 1920, he was ‘defeated by 
the Soviet Army, and in April of that year, he 
retired to England, giving (General Wrangel com- 
mand over the troops that remained. 

DEi^S, do-n6', Maurice ,(1870- ). A 

French painter born at Qranville, Marche. H^ 
was a professor at the £cole des Beaux- Arts, one 
of jhe so-called Symbolists, and. later leader of 
the Neo-traditionalist School. He studied at the 
Ecole.,des Beaux Arts and was strongly in^u- 
enced by Paul , Serusier, who favored syiitHesis 
and the use .pf form and color, to express sub- 
jective i^tates of mind. He was ato o^e with 
the , !l^e Gtoix group who favbred id^list 
decorative art rather Uiah realism. lu 1^94 a 
visit to Itkly impressed hiiih t^rth' the value of 
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Italian quattrocento art and influenced his work 
to a large extent. He found the subjects for 
most of his important murals in religious pieces 
and classical mythology. Besides murals, he 
executed many easel pictures, illustrated books, 
and contributed to art reviews. In 1902, he 
was made a full member of the Soci4t6 Nationale 
des Beaux Arts and in 1914 he became Cheva- 
lier de la L4glon d’Honneur. His most im- 
portant pieces were exhibited at the Salon des 
Independents and the Salon d’Automme, and 
he was also represented in the Luxembourg, 
Paris. 

DENISON UNIVERSITY. A coeducational 
Baptist institution, founded in 1831, at Gran- 
ville, Ohio. The student enrollment increased 
from 575 in 1914, to 889 in the autumn of 1928, 
while the summer session enrollment in 1928 
was 160; the members of the faculty increased 
from 43 to 61 during the period under review. 
The productive endowment was increased from 
$2,250,000 to $3,200,000 between 1924 and 1928, 
and the income in 1928 was $239,000. Marsh 
Hall, which was partially destroy^ by fire in 
1918, was fully reconstructed; Swasey Chapel, 
seating 1300, was completed in 1925, and plans 
were formulated in 1924 for the construction of 
Whistler Memorial Hospital, which was ready 
for occupancy on Jan. 1, 1929. The gift of a 
large tract of land by Col. Edward A. Deeds in 
1924 made possible the enlargement of the 
campus and provided the site for Deeds Athletic 
Field, with a concrete stadium seating 6000, and a 
field house fully equipped. During the year 
1928, the Military Science Department of the 
institution was discontinued, which resulted in 
the withdrawal of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. The inauguration of Avery Albert Shaw, 
D.D,, D.C.L., LL.D., as president of the Uni- 
versity occun*ed on Oct. 21, 1927, and was at- 
tended by 96 official representatives from the 
various colleges and universities of the United 
States. The subject of Shaw’s inaugural ad- 
dress was “A Christian College of Liberal 
Arts.” 

DENMARK. The smallest of the Scandina- 
vian cotmtries, whose area, by the accession of 
North Schleswig in 1920, was increased to 16,- 
568 square miles, and whose population, by the 
census of Nov. 5, 1925, was 3,434,555. The in- 
crease in population over the previous census 
period was distributed evenly between the rural 
and urban centres. The population of the cap- 
ital, Copenhagen, was 587,150, in 1925. Other 
large towns are Aarhus, 76,226; Odense, 52,- 
376; Aalborg, 42,812; Horsens, 28,135; and 
Banders, 26,856. The population growth is 
about 1 per cent annually. Emigration was 
chiefly to the United States, 6300, in 1920; in 
1021, 5300; in 1926, 5804. The pre-war yearly 
average was 9000. North Schleswig has an 
area of 1538 square miles and a population of 
164,500 (1920). The Faeroe Islands count 

22,835 inhabitants and an area of, 540 square 
miles. 

Agriculture. A movement from the land to 
the cities was shown in Denmark, the tillers 
of the soil dropping from 40 per cent of the to- 
tal population in 1900 to less than 35 per cent 
in 1921. The movement toward the creation of 
small holdings has been continuous recently; the 


law of 1919, in particular, aimed at the parcel- 
ing np of large estates held in entail. Inten- 
sive cultivation and dairy farming are making 
continued headway through the initiative of the 
cooperative societies. The World War of course 
dealt Denmark’s agriculture a severe blow, for 
its prosperity was dependent on its export trade 
particularly in dairy products and pork. After 
the War, recovery was rapid. In 1927 there 
were 523,785 horses, 2,911,949 cattle, 233,000 
sheep, 3,728,623 swine, and 18,524,000 hens; in 
1910, 535,018 horses, 2,253,982 cattle, 726,829 
sheep, 1,467,822 swine, and about 15,000,000 
hens. In 1927, 274,000 acres were under wheat; 
453,000, rye; 882,000, barley; 1,012,000, oats; 
and 189,000, potatoes. 

Industry. Small plants are the rule. In 
1914 factories numbered 82,442; in 1926, 89,175. 
There were employed in 1912, 346,000 hands; in 
1925, 392,000. Because of the demands of 
belligerents during the War, manufacturing 
activity increased considerably, but the world- 
wide depression of 1921 brought the country 
back to its pre-war status. The production of 
margarine, one of the most important industries, 
increased somewhat; in 1926 the output was 
69,616 tons, compared with a 1911 output of 
35,400 tons. 

Commerce. The trade record for typical 
years follows, in millions of kroner ; value 
$.268: 


Fear 

Imports 

Exports 

Average 

exchange 

1914 

795 

867 

rate 

$0.2625 

1917 

1,082 

1,065 

2959 

1920 

8,142 

1,814 

.1577 

1921 

1,697 

1,564 

.1779 

1922 

1,448 

1,173 

.2095 

1927 

1,659 

1,549 

.2673 

1928 

1,734 

1,653 

.2680 


In 1926 cattle to the value of $13,076,000 were 
exported; pork and bacon to the value of $218,- 
498,000; and butter to the value of $112,937,000. 
Exports and imports by countries for typical 
years in thousands of kroner, were: 


Country 

XMPOBTS 

1912 

1920 

1926 

United Kingdom 

135,887 

887,649 

186,697 

Germany 

314,246 

532,219 

503,653 

Sweden 

69,060 

189,904 

98,112 

United States 

58,833 

753,666 

262,737 

Country 

EXPORTS 

1912 

1920 

1926 

United Kingdom 

37,312 

671,981 

858,879 

Germany 

181,646 

326,471 

291,217 

Sweden 

88,852 

358,270 

111,867 

United States 

10*568 

90,719 

12,153 


In December, 1926, 1870 vessels of 1,108,300 
tons were flying the Danish flag; 638 of these 
were steamers. During the War, official figures 
put the shipping losses due to submarine attacks 
and mines at almost 150 ships, of 230,000 tons. 
In 1926, 33,073 vessels of 10,431,000 tons entered 
Danish ports and 34,640 vessels of 10,608,000 
tons cleared. Important maritime activities in- 
clude the opening of the Odense Canal in 1921 
and the commencement in 1922 of th'e Drogden, 
a channel for larger ships between the North 
Sea and the Baltic. 

ConoLmunicatlon. At the end of 1927, the 
country had 4721 miles of road, with 23,740 
miles of by-ways. Railways totaled 3153 miles. 
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The length of state telegraph lines was 9070 
miles. By means of radio-telegraph stations at 
Lynghy, Blaavand, Copenhagen, and Amager, 
Denmark is in touch with ships at sea and wi.th 
the United States. 

Finance. The 1928-29 budget balanced at 

412.404.000 kroner, with estimated expenditures 
for the year of 319,4.33,000 kroner and revenues 
of 324,338,000 kroner; with an actual surplus 
for the year of a])oiit 1,000,000 kroner for ex- 
penditure. In 1927 the total debt stood at 1,163,- 
000,000 kroner; the 1013 figure was 348,040,023 
kroner. The public debt on Mar. 31, 1929 was 
estimated at 1,172,000,000 kroner, or 340 kroner 
per capita. 

History, During the war, because of her 
proximity to the Mligerents, Denmark’s posi- 
tion was precarious. Early in August, 1914, it 
was found necessary to fix prices and regulate 
exports to prove the country’s desire for an ef- 
fective neutrality. In the war atmosphere, op- 
posing parties quickly came to terms with each 
other, and a revision of the constitution which 
had long been agitated was agreed upon. On 
June 5, 1915, the now constitution was signed by 
the King. It vested sovereign power in the King 
through his ministers, forbade the King to de- 
clare war without the consent of Parliament, and 
provided for universal suffrage and propor- 
tional representation. Amendments were pro- 
mulgated on Sept. 10, 1920. The tightening of 
the submarine campaign in 1917 broight re- 
newed hardships to the Danish population. 
Kationing was resorted to, and state and local 
agencies contributed extensively to poor and un- 
employment relief. Large sums also had to be 
expended on military defense. As a result, the 
Government was compelled to resort to loans to 
make up deficits appearing annually in the 
budgets. 

Following the War, Denmark did not escape 
the difficulties of reconstruction which other 
countries experienced. German competition, 
made possible by the low value of the mark, 
naturally added to the uncertainty of economic 
conditions. The cost* of living as measured hj 
retail prices gradually rose, so that in 1921 it 
more than doubled that of the last pre-war year. 
Based on prices for 1013 considered as 100, the 
index number for October, 1920, reached 403, 
but by October of the next year it had fallen 
back to 202. Although wages up to 1921 kept 
pace wit^ prices, a certain amount of unrest 
was generated hy the demobilisation of troops 
and the break in foreign markets, particularly 
among the transport workers. In general, how- 
ever, the labor situation showed a marked sta- 
bility, due largely to the high degree of 
organization of both employers and employees, 
Ibe Combined Trade Unions enrolling about 280,- 
000 factory and agricultural workers. 

Denmark followed in the wake of other 
countries of northern Europe^ in establishing 
elaborate agencies for social insurance in in- 
dustry. Illness and unemployment pensions and 
old-age pensions were wholly or partly provided 
by the state (the budget of 1923 carried 15,- 

346.000 kroner for pension charges alone) and 
the state also contributed to the unemployment 
fund of the trade unions. A comprehensive 
compensation act, passed in 1916, was also in 
effect. 

By 1922 agriculture had almost reached 
normal. Production of eggs, blotter, and bacon 
showeid a remarkable recovery.' Late in August, 


1922, the unemployed numbered only 30,000. 
But the country was not to weather the 1921-22 
depression too easily. In September, 1922, the 
Danish Landmandsbank, the most important 
Danish banking institution, suddenly collapsed, 
due to business involvements based on the high 
price levels of preceding years. The Government 
was obliged to effect a reorganization. Ninety 
million kroner of the outstanding capital had to 
be written off, while the Danish National Bank 
was called on to contribute 30,000,000 kroner 
toward the bank’s new surplus. Public confi- 
dence was diverted more and more from private 
banking and centred in the Danish National 
Bank. Denmark’s foreign trade received a severe 
blow in 1922, w'hen the United States emergency 
tariff imposed what seemed prohibitive rates 
on Dani.sh goods. Of a piece with the economic 
distress was the renewed interest in emigration 
schemes. Plans were launched in 1022 for the 
emigration and settlement of Danish colonists in 
Madagascar, Lithuania, Central America and 
South America. 

After a bitter political contest, a plebiscite 
in December, 1916, approved the sale of the 
Danish West Indies or Virgin Islands to the 
United States for $25,000,000. A further dim- 
inution of the Danish Empire took place in 
1918 when Iceland (q.v.) was granted its in- 
dependence ; thenceforth, Iceland and ^ Denmark 
were connected only by a personal union under 
the Danish King. Greenland (q.v.) alone re- 
mained a colonial possession. In 1920 Den- 
mark regained part of the province of Schleswig 
which had been wrested from her by Prussia in 
1864. The Peace Treaty provided for two pleb- 
iscities in North and Central Schleswig, respec- 
tively, and under an international administra- 
tion, they were held in Pebruaiy and March, 
1920. The result was favorable for Denmark 
in North Schleswig, the vote being 75,000 for 
union, and 25,000 against; while in. the Central 
district the natives decided by a vote of 51,000 
to 12,000 to remain a part of Germany. On 
Sept. 21, 1920, citizens of Schleswig took part 
in the Danish general elections for the first 
time. The parties returned to the Lower House 
numbered 52 Liberals, representing the farm- 
ers; 18 Radicals, representing the small land- 
holders; 48 Socialists, representing the city 
workers; 27 Conservatives, sitting for the mid- 
dle class; 3 for Trade Party; 1 Schleswig (Ger- 
man Party). The ministry therefore was formed 
hy the Liberals. The Liberal Premier Neergaard, 
supported by a parliamentary bloc, remained in 
power during the troublesome reconstruction 
years, and was not overthrown until 1924, when 
parliamentary elections gave victory to the So- 
cial Democratic Party (the labor party), despite 
the inclusion of a capital-levy plank in its plat- 
form. After the victory at the polls, a Social 
Democratic Cabinet was formed under the pre- 
miership of Theodore Stauning— but it com- 
manded a majority of only two or three votes, 
the strength of the parties being: Social Demo- 
crats, 65; Liberals; 46; Radicals, 20; Conserva- 
tives, 28; Germans, 1. Skillful manoeuvring 
was required to keep the ministry in power. 
Late in 1924, however, it did not hesitate to 

S ropose practically complete disarmament, on 
bie theory that the country could not be de- 
fended in time of war anyway, and might as 
Well save the expense of a military establish- 
ment. The bill introduced into Parliament 
called for the replacement of the army by a small 
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police and patrol force of not more than 7000, 
the abolition of the navy, and the razing of 
fortifications. Throughout 1025 the proposal 
was discussed and the bill, with several changes, 
was finally put through the Lower House by a 
majority of one vote (Mar. 1926). In the 
following year, however, it was rejected by the 
Landsting. 

The most serious labor troubles in the history 
of the country began in March, 1925, when ex- 
isting wage agreements expired and new terms 
could not be agreed upon. Metal industries, 
cement and sugar factories, the building trades, 
etc., were drawn into the controversy, which at 
one time affected 100,000 workmen and threat- 
ened to paralyze the whole economic life of the 
country. The’ combined strike and lockout lasted 
until June 8, when government arbitrators fi- 
nally effected a compromise. 

The stabilizing of the krone, which government 
policy brought rapidly upward toward par, also 
entailed much economic distress and unemploy- 
ment. The Government proposed to relieve con- 
ditions hy granting subsidies to the industries 
most affected, the money to he raised hy a special 
capital tax. When this proposal failed of parlia- 
mentary support, the (government wept to the 
country. The elections on Dec. 2, 1926, resulted 
in the loss of two seats by the Social Democrats 
and four by the Radical's, thus wiping out the 
ministry’s slender majority. The Stauning cab- 
inet thereupon resigned and .was succeeded in 
mid-December by a Liberal Party cabinet headed 
by M. Madsen-Mygdal, which announced a 
thoroughgoing policy of retrenchment in goy- 
ernment expenditures and carried it through in 

1927. Due to this policy and other factors, 

trade and manufacture enjoyed, an encourag- 
ing revival in 1928. ^ , 

The question of defense continued * to be a 
troublesome one. The Government’s proposal, in 
December, 1927, of a programme which would 
'increa.se the effectiveness of existing militaiy 
forces through reorganization but w’ould reduce 
military appropriations to accord with the 
higher value of the krone was opposed both by 
the Conservatives, who insisted on a greater 
military establishment, and by the Socialist ad- 
vocates of disarmament. A similar proposal was 
presented again by the Government in Octol)er, 

1928, and aroused heated dehate in and out of 

Parliament, When the measure came .to a vote 
in March, 1929, the Conservatives refrained from 
voting because of the defeat, of their am^dment 
providing for increased forces, and the Govern- 
ment fell. Elections were held 24, and 

resulted in a. victory for the Social Democrats, 
who obtained 61 seats, as against 63 in the for- 
mer Parliament. ■ The. Liberals lost 3 of their 46 
seats and the Conservatives 6 of, their 30* The 
Radicals’ strength remained at 10 votes, the 
Justice Party obtained 3 seats in place of 2 
before, and the vScblesvrig or 'German Party kept 
its .single .seat. Former Premie^r Stauning formed 
a ministry practically the Ha-twe as the one he 
had headed before. He. proposed to press the 
disarmament measure, and in. spite of the -fact 
that the Upper House was in the control of the 
opposition, it was felt that because of tho senti- 
ment of the country, as shown in the elections, 
the measure stood a fair chance of being adopted, 

■ In foreign affairs the post-war years were 
comparatively uneventful. In 3924 Noiway and 
Denmark arrived at an. understanding which re- 
moved a disagreement of some years 'with tegard 
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to hunting, fishing, etc., on the east coast of 
Greenland. Denmark later extended to Great 
Britain and France the same rights as to Nor- 
way. This period also saw the signing of a 
series of treaties of trade and arbitration with 
European countries. Soviet Russia was recog- 
nized in 1924 and agreements or treaties relating 
to trade and shipping were concluded with Po- 
land, Latvia, and Czechoslovakia. 

With her neighbors to the north, Denmark’s 
relations became particularly cordial. In 1924 
a series of agreements were effected establishing 
Boards of Conciliation to deal with any serious 
difficulties that might arise between Denmark, 
Norway, Finland, and Sweden, and later similar 
arrangements were made with Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and other countries. Treaties of arbitra- 
tion likewise were signed with Germany, France, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the northern Scandi- 
navian countries, and in 1928 with the United 
States. The Kellogg Treaty outlawing war was 
ratified hy the Rigsdag oh Mar. 2, 1929. In 
1928 the only tension with international bear- 
ings was that between Denmark and Germany 
over affairs in Danish and German Schleswig. 
It was eased when improved economic conditions 
quieted an unrest in Danish Schleswig which at 
one time had threatened to break out in a re- 
volt, and when the desires of the population of 
German Schleswig with respect to their educa- 
tional needs were satisfied. 

DEN'NERT, Eberhard (1861- ). A 

German writer on nature and popular philoso- 
phy, who was born at Putzerlin near Staargard, 
Pomerania. He studied at the universities of 
Marburg and Bonn, and ^vas successively assis- 
tant at the Botanical Institute of Marburg, di- 
rector of. the Keplerbund, and editor of the na- 
ture department of the Deutsche Enoyclopadie. 
Among his numerous works arc Moses oder 
Darxein (1007) ; EaecTcels Wellanschauung nat- 
urwissenscluxftlich heleuchiet (1908); Die Zelle 
ein Wund(irwerh, (1909); Die geschichihche 
Bntwicldung der Descendenziheorie (1010); Die 
Welt filr sich und die Welt mit Qoit (1913); 
Mehr Naturfreude filr die*Juigend (1914) ; Oibt 
es ein Lchen naoh dem Todef (1915) ; QoUt Seeje, 
Oeisi, Jensexis (1916); "Not %nd Mangel im 
Lichie der Enfwicklung (1916); Der Stmt als 
iehendiger Organismus (1920). 

DENNETT, Tyler (1883- h An Amer- 
ican author, born at Spencer, Wis., and edu- 
cated at Bates College and at Williams College. 
From 1914 to 1936, he was associate ’editor of 
The World Outlook. He direcied the publicity 
of the Methodist centenary (19,16-^18), and in 
1910-20 held the same position in tlie Inter 
church World Movement. He lectured 011 Amer- 
ican history at Johns Hopkins, 1923-24 and 
since 1927. Since 1924 he has been chief of the 
Division of Publications, Department of State. 
.He is also known as a lecfuier on Asia, having 
traveled widely in the Orient and in Africa. 
He is author of The Dewocfatic .Mox^ement in 
Asia (l!918); A Better World (1920); Amer- 
icans in Eastern Asia (1023) ; Roosevelt and the 
Russo-Japanese War (1924). ^ 

DENNIS, Alfred Pearce (1869- , ). An 

American diplomat, born in Worcester Co., ]Vf<3-> 
agd, educated at Princeton University. During 
the period 1894-^1907, he \ya,s profes^^or of history 
at Wesleyan University (Conn.) and at Smith 
College. In the letter year, he .resigned because 
of ill health, and engaged in business. In 1918 
he* was commerical .attach^ c|<t we American Epa,** 
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bassy at Kome, and in 1921 held the same post 
in Condon. As a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, lie made investigations for 
Secretary Hoover in Central and Eastern Europe 
(1922). He became assistant to Mr. Hoover 
at Washington in 1924 and in 1925 was ap- 
pointed a member of the U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion. A student of political history and eco- 
nomics, he has made frequent contributions on 
those subjects to the Atlantic Monthly, the Yale 
Jteview^ International Journal, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, etc. 

EE NOAILLES, Coxjittess Anna. See 
Noailles, Countess Anna de. 

EENT, Edwaed Joseph (1876- ). A 

noted British musicologist, bom at Bibston, 
Yorkshire. He studied at* Eton under C. H. 
Lloyd and later at Cambridge under C. Wood 
and 0. V. Stanford. In 1902 he was elected 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and soon 
after began to attract attention through his 
scholarly researches concerning various periods 
of musical history. In 1919 he became critic 
of the AthencBum and in 1926 succeeded his 
former teacher as professor of music at Cam- 
bridge. He was one of the organizers of the 
British Music Society (1919) and was largely 
instrumental in developing the first Salzburg 
Festival (1922) into the International Society 
for Contemporary Music, of which he was the 
first president. He contributed to Grove's Dic- 
tionary of Music and MusioioMs, Cobbet’s Cycle- 
pcedia of Chamber Music, and wrote the chapter 
on French music for Tilley's Modem Fra/nce and 
the chapter on English music for Adler's jlawd- 
huch der Musihgeschichte, He is the author 
of Alessandro Scarlatti: His Life and Works 
(1905), MozarPs Operas (1913), Terpander or 
Music cmd the Futwre (1926), Foundations of 
English Opera (1928). 

EENVEB. The capital of Colorado. The 
population increased from 256,491 in 1920 to 
294,200 in 1928, by estimate of the Bureau of 
the Census. In 1916, after three years’ trial of 
the commission form of government^ Denver 
went back to the mayor-council form. The new 
charter provided for a small council of nine men 
and assigned wide powers of appointment and 
removal to the mayor. Since 1918 the water 
system has been municipally owned. Zoning 
and city-planning provisions were put through 
in 1924, and a programme of paving carried on 
within the city. From 1924 to 1928, approxi- 
mately $7,000,000 was spent on new buildings 
for the city's public scmools, imusually high 
teaching standards were established, and an 
improved curriculum adopted. In 1928 Denver 
completed plans for the construction of the new 
City and County Administration Building upon 
its Civic Centre, the structure to cost $4,250,000. 
The assessed valuation of property in Denver 
in 1927 was $440,118,465, and the net indebted- 
ness was $32,087,418. The va.lue of manufactur- 
ing increased from about $70,500,000 in 1913 to 
$129,889,181 in 1927, and the number of estab- 
lishments from 738 to 789. According to the 
U. S. Census of Eistributiozi for 1926; and the 
U. S. Census of Jdanufactures for 1927, Denver 
has an average of 45,000 Wage earners in its 
manufacturing, wholesale, ahd retail establish- 
ments. Its wholesale sales amount' to $323,- 
599,300 yearly. Bank • dearifiga in 1928 were 
$1,863,583,000. ‘ • 

EBSTVEB, UWiVEBSiTT OF. A I coeducational 
i^titution at Denver, Colo., under* the auspices 


of the Methodist Episcopal Church; founded in 
1864. The enrollment increased from 1159 in 
1913 to 2714 in 1928-2!), and the laeulty from 
132 members in 1910 to 177 in the autumn of 
1928. The summer-school enrollment in 1928 
was 820. The library increased from 38,000 to 
more than 50,000 volumes. In 1924 the Univer- 
sity received as a gift the^ Foster Buildings 
Property and Leasehold, w'hich. less indebted- 
ness, w’as estimated at $500,000. Chancellor, 
Frederick Maurice Hunter, A.M., Ed.D. 

DEPAUW TJETIVEBSITY. A coeduca- 
tional institution at Greencastle, Ind., under 
the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
founded in 1837. DoPauw grew steadily during 
the pei'iod 1913 to 1928, increasing its student 
body from 1000, in the former year, to ICIC in 
the autumn of 1928, with an additional regis- 
tration of 133 in the summer session of 1928. 
The total number of volumes in the library was 
increased to 68,059 in 1928; and the number 
of members on the faculty 'was increased from 
50, to 91 in the liberal arts college, and 16 in 
the school of music. The equipment of the Uni- 
versity was augmented by the erection of Rector 
Hall, a dormitory for women; the Clem Stude- 
baker Memorial Administration Building; Long- 
den Hall, a dormitory for iuen, in 1927; and 
Lucy Rowland Hall, a dormitory for women, in 
1928. The productive funds were increased 
from $1,300,000 to $5,297,853, which included $2,- 
124,573 assets of the Rector Scholarship Foun- 
dation. Additions to the latter fund included 
approximately $650,000 in 1927 and $146,741 in 
1928. In the latter year, the University also 
received $25,000 to establish the Albert J. Bev- 
eridge Fellowship for research in American his- 
tory. G. Bromley Oxnam, D.D., was inaugurated 
president in October, 1928. 

DEPBHEEHTS, DEFECTIVES, EELIET- 
QTTENTS. See Child Welfabe; Mothers' 
Pensions; and Juvenile Courts. 

EEPEW, Chauncex Mitchell (1834-1928). 
An American lawyer, orator. United States Sena- 
■tor and railway official (see Vol. VI). He was 
strongly opposed to pacifism from the outbreak 
of the World War, and in 1915, after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitama, urged drastic action 
agaiinst Germany the United States. Despite 
his advanced years, he attended to the duties 
of the chairmanship of the entire New York 
Central railway system, which position he filled 
from 1898 until his death. He was an active 
worker in the* cause of good feeling between Eng- 
land and the United States. He published Some 
Views on the Threshold of Fourscore (1914), and 
Speeches and Literary Contributions at Four^ 
score and Four (1918). 

DEPTH BOHB. See Boiss, l>EBTEi. 

DEBAIN, Andk^ (1880^ ). A French 

painter, bom at Chatou, Seine-et-Oise. He first 
studied with Carri^re, and later fell under the 
influence of Van Goghs, finally adopting the 
method of C4zanne, the master of "Les Fauves.” 
About 1908 Derain commenced experimenting in 
cubist' painting, and he gradually adopted the 
style of the new school, becoming a leader of the 
younger artists. ’ From the first, < his color was 
subdued, and gray -tones' predominate in his later 
landscape and • fi^re paintings. He also did 
wood engravingj.. His work includes: ^^es Baig- 
neuses" -(1908) j “Paysages de Cams (1909 > ; and 
"La R^te, d'Albaiio” < 1921 )'* See Fahtono. 
DSBBY, JAdwabd Geoese Viueiebs Stanlet, 
EA3Btr‘aF C1865^>' ' "). An English 
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ublic oflScial, cabinet minister, and diplomat 
orn in London. He was educated at Well- 
ington College, and later served in the Grena- 
dier Guards (1885-95) and as aide-de-camp to 
the Governor General of Canada. He was a Lord 
of the Treasu]^ (1895-1900), chief press censor 
in South Africa (1900), financial secretary to 
the War Office (1900-03), Postmaster General 
(1903-06), member of Parliament from West 
Houghton division of Lancashire (1892-1906), 
and Director General of Recruiting (1915-16). 
In February, 1916, he became chairman of the 
military air service joint committee, from which 
office he resigned two months later, and in July 
of the same year, upon the formation of Lloyd 
George’s government, he accepted the secretary- 
ship of War. In 1918 he was appointed Am- 
bassador to France, from which post he resigned 
in 1920. From 1922 to 1924, he was again Sec- 
retary for War. 

BEBCTTM, Francis Xavier (1856- ). 

An American neurologist (see VoL. VI). He be- 
came professor emeritus of Jefferson Medical 
College in 1925. He published Systeria and Ac- 
cident Compensation (1916) ; An Essay on the 
Biology of Mind (1922 ) ; The Biology of Internal 
Secretions (1924), and Physiology of the Mind 
(1926). 

DESCAMPS, da'kaN', Baron Edouard (1847- 
). A Belgian jurist (see VoL. VI), He 
was president of the International Parliamen- 
tary Conference of Commerce in 1928. His 
later works include: Receuil international des 
traitis du 19e sibcle, vol. i, 1801-25 (1914), 
Receuil international des traitSs du 20e sibele, 
vol. vi, 1906 (1914), both written with others; 
Rapport h la Conference de la Eaye sur le 
reglement pacifique des conflits intemationatKS 
and' Le ginie des religions ( 1923 ) . 

DESCAVES, dA'kav', Luoien (1861- ). 

A French author (see Vol. VI), who sometimes 
wrote under the pseudonyms of Compare Guil- 
leri. His later works include: Biribi (1911); 
Ateliers d^aveugles (1912); Philimon (1914); 
Barabas (1914); La Maison anxieuse 
(3916) ; Bems Paris bombard^ (1919) ; La Saig- 
nSe with ISTozifere; Pierre Dupont ^ a comedy 
(1922) ; Le ooeur Shloui, drama (1926), and Les 
f antes de V amour, drama (1928). Consult Lu- 
den Descaves, by ]&mile Morelly. 

DESCHAMPS, Albert. See Psychologt, 
Abnormal, 

DESCHAIIEL, d&'sha'nSl', Paul (Eug£:ne 
Louis) (1866-1922). A French statesman and 
author (see Vol. VI). In January, 1920, he 
was elected President of France, but his health 
soon began to fail, and in May, while on a train 
near Montargis, he fell from the window, suffer- 
ing injuries which finally obliged him to resign 
the Presidency. Though he afterwards appeared 
in the Senate for a short time, his career was 
practical^ over. In 1 920 he published Oambetta. 

DES MOINES, d5 moin'. The capital of 
Iowa. The population increased from 86,368 
in 1910 to 126,468 in 1920, and to 151,900 in 
1928, according to the estimate of the Bureau 
of the Census. Its area is 55.91 square miles. 
With a commanding and central location and 
with a great system of railroad lines and high- 
ways radiating in every direction, Des Moines 
is the industrial, commercial, political, social, 
financial, and governmental centre of the State. 
Between 1914 and 1924, the State Capitol Parle 
was increased from 3 8 to 83 acres by the razing 
of several city blocks, and a new municipal court 


and public safety building was erected on the 
river front Civic Centre. A diagonal boulevard, 
Keosauqua Way, was constructed, connecting the 
business district with the northwest residential 
section, and Fifth Avenue was widened and 
graded at a cost for the two projects of more 
than $1,000,000. Locations for new units of the 
public-school system were purchased, and a 
building programme was partially completed, in- 
volving a final cost of approximately $7,000,000. 
A new building to house the offices of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company and two of 
the exchanges and another building to house the 
east side exchange and a new set of under- 
ground cables have been erected at a cost of 
$3,000,000. The U. S. Government is construct- 
ing a new building to house Federal offices. 

There are more than 400 factories in Des 
Moines manufacturing a thousand or more dif- 
ferent products, the value of which exceeds $100,- 
000,000 annually. The pay roll in 1927 for 56,- 
547 employees amounted to $74,679,841. About 
one-fourth of Des Moines’s factory output is made 
from raw materials produced in Iowa. In addi- 
tion to being a great industrial and commerical 
centre, Des Moines is one of the largest insurance 
centres in the West. It has 43 home offices 
whose annual income is more than $100,000,000 
and whose total assets are more than $300,000,- 
000. Bank clearings in 1928 amounted to $520,- 

231.000. Des Moines is also one of the six largest 
publishing centres in the United States. More 
than 80 publications, with a total subscription 
list of more than 6,000,000 and with issues 
totaling 148,000,000 annually, are published 
regularly in Des Moines. This city leads in 
agriculture publications, its 14 farm journals 
having a combined circulation of approximately 

3.000. 000. Iowa’s capital received an early start 
in the development of aviation, and enort is 
being made to make it an aviation industry cen- 
tre, as well as an important city on commer- 
cial and mail air routes. The taxable valua- 
tion of property in Des Moines subject to ad 
valorem taxes for the city corporation was 
$79,896,662 in 1928. The per-capita tax levy for 
the city, school, State, and coun^ was $51,59, 
The net indebtedness, funded or fixed debt less 
sinking fund assets, was $18,412,153. Des 
Moines leads the nation in home ownership with 
51.1 per cent. 

D’ESPEBEY, Louis Franchet. See Fran- 
CHET d’Espbrey, Louis F£lix Marie FRANgois. 

DESSOIB, dft'-swar'. Max (1867- ). A 

German psychologist, born at Berlin. He was 
educated in the German universities and passed 
through the academic oursus honorum, becoming 
professor at the University of Berlin in 1920. 
As editor of the Zeitschrift fiir JEsthetik wnd alU 
gememe Kunstwissenschaftf he was one of the 
leaders in the empirical study of the principles 
of taste. He was also interested in the various 
phases of abnormal psychology and psychical re- 
search, and published his findings in a volume 
on Jenseits der Seele (On the Other Side of the 
Soul, 1920). His Oeschkhte der Psychologic 
(1911) was translated into English under the 
title of History of Modem Psychology. Among 
his other works are Bine Bibliographie des mod- 
eren Hypnotismus (1890), Das Doppel-Ioh 
(1896), Oesohiohte der neueren deutsohen Pay- 
ohologie (1908) , 2E}sthetik tend aUegmeme Kunst- 
wissensohaft (1906), Philosophisches Lesebuoh 
(1911), Jenseits der Seele (1920), and Diesaeits 
der, Beele {1928). 
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EESTBOYEE. See Vessel, Naval. 

DETEBBING, de'tgr-ding, Snt Henbi Wil- 
helm August (?- ). A Dutchman, the 

managing director of the Royal Dutch-Shell Com- 
pany. In 1890 Kessler of the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company, raised Deterding from a 
bank clerk in Java, where be was born, to be his 
assistant, and six years later, on the death of 
Kessler, Deterding was elected managing director 
of the company. In his conflict with the Standard 
Oil in China, he made an agreement with the 
British Shell Company and the French Rothschild 
concerns whereby they distributed his products 
(1902). After four years of this agreement, 
which was not carried out without friction, a 
merger was arranged, and Deterding was made 
director of the powerful new interest, which, 
among other things, provided fuel for the British 
Navy. During the World War, he was in con- 
trol of the British petroleum and ben7ine sup- 
plies, and by never allowing the transportation 
facilities of the army and navy to stall, con- 
tributed largely to the allied victory. In 1920 
he was made an honorary Knight Commander of 
the Order of the British Empire. 

DETIiEESEN, Jouisr A. (1883- ). An 

American zoologist born at Norwich, Conn., and 
educated at Dartmouth and at Harvard. He was 
Austin teaching fellow of Harvard (1908-12) 
and was at the University of Illinois as assist- 
ant professor of genetics (1912-18), associate 
professor (1918-19) and professor (1919-22). 
He was professor of the Wistar Institute of Anat- 
omy, Philadelphia, from 1922 to 1925, when he 
became associate editor of Biological Ah&tracis. 
Professor Detlefsen wrote on genetics, especially 
in domesticated animals. He was co-author of 
Our Present Knowledge of Eeredify (1926). 

DETONATOBS. See Explosives, 

DETBOIT. The chief city of hliohigan. Its 
population rose from 465,766 in 1910 to 993,678 
in 1920 and to 1,378,900 in 1928 by estimate of 
the Bureau of the Census. In 1914 the area of 
the incorporated city was 41.76 square miles; 
in 1924, 02.66 square miles; and in 1928, 139 
square miles. During the five-year period, 1923- 
1927, Detroit built 554 miles of new street pav- 
ing and 223 miles of alley paving at a cost of 
$50,479,540 in an endeavor to keep pace with 
the growth of the city. In 1928 the public works 
department reported that there were 1495 miles 
of paved streets, 2238 miles of sewers, 3401 miles 
of water mains, 2301 miles of gas mains, and 
868 miles of street-car and bus lines. At a 
special election in April, 1928, Detroit voters ap- 
proved a bond issue of $30,000,000 for sewer con- 
struction, and a plan for the widening of 
Woodward Avenue to a breadth of 204 feet, with 
removal and replacement of the Grand Trunk 
Railway tracks to supply the necessary space, was 
declared valid by the State Supreme Court. In 
April, 1922, the city of Detroit voted an au- 
thorization of the purchase of the street railway 
lines of the Detroit United Railway Company for 
$19,850,000 and began operation of the lines on 
May 1. The trackage purchased was 311 miles, 
and the city added 72 miles of new line to the 
system. A rapid transit subway plan, which 
has been under consideration for several years, 
was submitted to the voters in April, 1929, but 
failed of approval. The plan offered was the 
joint proposition of the Street Railway Commis- 
sion and the Rapid Transit. Commission and pro- 
vided for the construction of the first unit of the 
system at an estimated cost of $91,000,000. 


Among the many public woiks which have been 
constructed since 1914 are the Belle Isle Bridge, 
the new public library, and the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, each of which cost $3,000,000. The 
River Rouge improvements, including dredging 
and a new bridge, cost about $10,000,000. A 
Detroit-Canada vehicular tunnel under the De- 
troit River and an international bridge over the 
river, connecting the city with Windsor, Ont., 
are under construction at a cost of more than 
$25,000,000. 

Detroit has an extensive municipal airport, 
which was established in 1927, two military air 
flelds, two Naval Reserve aviation bases, and 
several commercial airports, the most important 
of which is the one operated by the Ford Motor 
Co. The area of the municipal field comprises 
260 acres. At the election in November, 1928, a 
bond issue of $5,000,000 was authorized for the 
acquisition of additional land and the further 
development of the site, including structures, 
lighting, and equipment. A hangar and exhibi- 
tion building, to cost approximately $1,000,000, 
are under construction. The exhibition building 
will be available for the annual All-American 
Aircraft Show. 

The Port of Detroit is one of the most impor- 
tant on the Great Lakes, in 1920 ranking first in 
exports and imports. In 1927 the total foreign 
cargo commerce was 338,223 tons. The avail- 
able water frontage is 24 miles, with more than 

13 miles of improved harbor frontage. The port 
is the home of five steamship lines operating 37 
vessels. Detroit’s principal industries include 
motor vehicles, bodies, and parts ; iron and steel 
products; drugs, chemicals, and allied prod- 
ucts; brass, copper, and non-feiTous metal prod- 
ucts; machinery, foundry, and machine-shop 
products ; paper and printing products ; slaught- 
ering and meat packing. In 1928, 254,269 ])cr- 
sons were employed in 2078 plants receiving 
$429,321,000 in wages; the total value of prod- 
ucts manufactured in the metropolitan area was 
$2,217,717,000, In 1928 building permits ap- 
proximating $10,000,000 were taken out by 219 
manufacturing concerns for the construction of 
new plants or additions to factories. Of these, 

14 companies had programmes involving between 
$100,000 and $1 50,000. The automobile industry, 
which is represented by such well-known firms as 
the Ford Motor Co., General Motors Corp., Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Co., Hudson Motor Car Co., Chrys- 
ler Motor Corp., Studebaker Corp., has especially 
shown a vast expansion during recent years. 
There are 3 National banks, 15 State banks, and 
11 trust compj^juies in Detroit, whose capital, sur- ' 
plus, and undivided profits in 1028 amounted to 
$115,885,914. 

In 1928, 28,550 permits were issued for building 
construction in Detroit and represented a value 
of $129,260,285. Among the buildings erected 
was th(^ Union Trust Building, 40 stories in 
height and the tallest but one building in the 
city. Tile a.sseBsed valuation of property in 
1928, according to local estimate, was $3,562,- 
213,760; the net debt in 1927 was $214,224,000. 
Detroit has 185 elementary schools, 14 interme- 
diate schools, 14 high schools, 153 parochial 
schools, 14 schools for the ansemic, and. 5 college 
units. The Cass Technical High School, which 
is one of the largest high schools in the United 
States, has more thhn 13,000 pupils. The total 
public-school enrollment ' in 1928 was 232,235 ; 
the parochial-school enrollment was 72,132. In 
1928 Detroit was declared winner in the inter- 
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chamber of commerce fire-waste contest for the 
best showing of fire-waste reduction. 

DETROIT, University of. ^ institution 
of higher education at Detroit, Mich., under the 
auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, founded 
in 1877. The enrollment of the University in- 
creased from 792 in 1918 to 3044 in the autumn 
of 10285 there were 332 students in the high 
school in the same year. The faculty increased 
from 69 to 181 members and the library from 
18,000 to 50,000 volumes, A day school of com- 
merce and finance as well as night courses were 
added in 1922. The institution is conducted by 
the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, whose serv- 
ices, as well as those of several lay professors, 
are given gratis. In 1928 prodiictive funds 
amounted to $643,213.35. A faculty residence, 
power house, engineering, commerce and finance, 
chemistry, and science buildings, and the Soldiers’ 
Tower were completed in 1927. President, the 
Bev. John P. McNichols, S.J., Ph.D. 

DETTMAITN, LuDvncG (1865- ). A Ger- 

man painter who was born in Flenshurg, studied 
art in Hamburg and at the Academy of Berlin, 
and traveled in France, Holland, and England. 
He is known for hi.s lanrl.scapes, portraits, and 
mural paintings. He e.xhihited in Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Vienna, Chicago, and Venice, where he re- 
ceived the Grand Prix at the International Art 
Exhibition (1897), and Milan, where he be^ 
came honorary member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

DETJSSEET, dois'-sen, Paul (1845-1919). A 
German philosopher and Orientalist (see VoL. 
VI). He completed his Allgemeine Qeschichie 
der Philosophie in 1917. His autobiography was 
published posthumously in 1922 by his widow, 
Erika Roseijthal-Deussen. 

DE VALERA, dS vA-ler'-a, Edward (Ea- 
MONN) (1882- ). An Irish Republican leader 

born in Charlesville, County Cork, Ireland, and 
educated at the Christian Brothers’ School 
(Charlesville), Blackrock College, and the Royal 
University of Ireland. He taught mathenifiLties 
and languages at several of the Catholic Colleges 
of Ireland, He first attracted notice in 1916 by 
his activity in the Easter rebellion, in which he 
commanded a band of insurgents. This move- 
ment, involving a ^'Provisional Government of 
the Irish Republic”— it was to be provisional 
only until the successes of its arms made it 
permanent — called for, and received, popular sup- 
port against British rule. After this outbreak 
had been put down, he surrendered and was sen- 
tenced to death, but the sentence was commuted 
to life imprisonment. He was released in the 
general amnesty of June, 1917, and wherever he 
appeared in Ireland he received enthusiastic dem- 
onstrations. East Clare elected him to Parlia- 
ment by a 30,000 majority, and he held th.is seat 
until the formation of the Irish Free State in 
3922. The Sinn Fein convention elected him 
President of the Irish Republic (1917) and he 
was President of Sinn Fein from 1917 to 1926. In 
the spring, 1918, he was rearrested for his part 
in plotting another rebellion and a German inva- 
sion, but in February, 1919, he escaped from the 
prison at Lincoln, England, and made his way to 
the United States. He returned to Ireland in 
1921 and became Chancellor of the National Uni- 
versity of Ireland. In the same year, negotia- 
tions for settlement of the Irish question were be- 
gun with the British government. He was 
against the compromise which resulted in the 
establishment of the Irish Free State and he op^ 


posed the Cosgrave government. But shortly he 
became the leader of Fianiia Fail, a Republican 
party which was more moderate than Sinn Fein. 
This group was willing to accept the Free State if 
the oath of allegience to the King was abolished. 
However, in 1927 de Valera and his associates 
took the oath and on August 12 entered the 
Bail or Chamber of Deputies, thus becoming an 
opposition party within the government. 

DEVINE, Edward Thomas (1867- ). An 

American leader in social work (see Vol. VI). 
In 1916 he was special agent at the American 
Embassy in Petrograd. He was chief of the Bu- 
reau of Refugees and Relief under the American 
Red Cross Commission to France (1917-18); 
member of the U. S. Coal Commission (1922- 
23); and professor of social economy and dean 
of the graduate school, American University, 
Washington, D. C., since 1926. His later works 
include, The Normal Life (1915), Disabled SoL 
diers and Sailors (1919) ; Social Work (1921) ; 
Economic Problems of Miningt Marketing, and 
Oonsumption of Anthracite and Soft Coal in the 
United S ta ies ( 1 925 ) . 

DEV'ONPORT, Hudson Ewbanke Kearley, 
First Viscount (1856- ). An English poli- 

tician and business man, horn at Uxbridge and 
educated at Cranleigh School. He entered the 
firm of Kearley and Tonge, subsequently becom- 
ing a senior partner. In 189^ he entered Par- 
liament as Liberal member for Devonport (1892- 
1910). He was parliamentary secretary to the 
Board of Trade (1905-09), was chairman of the 
Port of London Authority (1909), first 
Food Controller (1916), and secretary to the 
Sugar Commission (1917). He was created a 
baronet in 1908, was raised to the peerage in 
1910, and in 1917 was created a viscounts 

DEV'ONSHIRE, Victor Christian Wil- 
liam Cavendish, Ninth Duke of (1868- ). 

A British statesman educated at Cambridge. He 
entered Parliament as a Liberal in 1891, was Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury (1903-05), a 
civil Lord of the Admiralty (1915-16), Governor- 
General of Canada (1916-21), and Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1922-24). From 1923 
he was High Steward of Cambridge University, 
and in 1928 was Chancellor of Leeds Univer- 
sity. 

DEVORE, Daniel . Bradford (1860- ). 

An American soldier, born in Monroe Co., Ohio. 
He gi aduated , from the United States Military 
Academy in 1885, served during the Spanish- 
Anaericaii War as captain of volunteers and was 
commissioned captain of the Regular Army in 
1899. He rose to the rank of colonel in 1916 
and in the following year was appointed briga- 
dier general. He had charge of the training of 
troops in Illinois and commanded the 1 67th Bri- 
gade in France in 1918. In the following year, 
he was commander of Camp Logan, Houston, 
Tex., and in 1920-21 commanded the 10th In- 
fantry at Camp Sherman. In 1921-22 he was 
adjutant general at Governor’s Island, New York 
Harbor. His career included service in. the Phil- 
ippines, Panama Canal Zone, and as a member 
of the faculty of the United States Military 
Academy, He was retired in 1922. 

DEW;^, da^€r, Sir James (1842-1923) . A 
British chemist (scie Vol. VI ) . In 1915 he pub- 
lished (with Gfc D. Liveing) Collected Papers 
on Spectro^opy, , The Copley Medal of the Royal 
Society of i London was- awarded to. him in 1910, 
and the Franklin Medal of * the Franklin Insti- 
tute of Philadelphia in 1919. 
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DE WET, de vSt', Christian Etjdolph (1854- 
1922). A South African military leader and 
statesman (see Vol. VI). He was one of the 
leaders in the rebellion in the South African 
Union which broke out in 1914. He was de- 
feated at ^Mushroom Valley by General Botha 
on Nov. 12, 1914, taken prisoner by Colonel Brits 
on December 1, and sentenced to a term of six 
years and to pay a fine of £2000. He was re- 
leased after one year’s imprisonment, however, 
giving a written promise to take no further part 
in po litics . 

DEWEY, Charles Sohuveldt (1882- ). 

An American financial adviser, born at Cadiz, 
Ohio, who was graduated at Yale (Ph.B., 1904). 
His early experience in finance was gained in 
administering the trust estate of his family at 
Chicago. During the World War, he served in 
the U. S. Navy as a division officer on the battle- 
ship, Mississippi. He w^as vice president of the 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 1920-24, 
and Assistant Secretary of the U- S. Treasury, 
1924-27. Since Nov. 6, 1927 he has been finan- 
cial adviser to the Bepublie of Poland and director 
of the Bank of Poland. For his services in sta- 
bilizing Polish currency, he was awarded the 
Grand Cross with the stars of the Order • of 
Polonia, 

DEWEY, Evelyn (1889- ). An Ameri- 

can educational psychologist, and daughter of 
John Dewey. She was educated at Barnard Col- 
lege. She is the author of Schools of To-morrow 
(1915), New Schools for Old (1919), Methods 
and Results of Testing School Children (1920), 
and The Dalton Laboratory Plan (1922). She 
was the director of a psychological survey of 
New York City, 1918-20. 

DEWEY, Harry Pxnneo (1861- ). An 

American clergyman, born at Toulon, 111., and 
educated at W'illiams College and Andover The- 
ological Seminary. He was ordained in the Con- 
gregational ministry in 1887, and from that 
year until 1907 served as pastor in various 
churches. He then became pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, Minneapolis. From 1904 to 1907, 
he "was a director of the Brookljm Heights Semi- 
nary, the Long Island Historical Society, and 
the Eye and Ear Hospital. He was a member 
of the National Service. Committee of Congrega- 
tional Churches, 1917-19, and of the National 
Council Commission on Missions, 1921-27. In 
1914 he was made director of the Northeast 
Neighborhood Settlement House in Minneapolis, 
and in 1918 of the Pillsbury Settlement House 
.in th e sam e city. 

DEWEY, John (1859- ). An American 

philosopher and educator (see VoL. VI), ‘ With 
the death of William James in 1910, Professor 
Dewey became the leader^ of the pragmatic school 
in the United States, and under his 'direction 
the emphasis of pragmatism was changed from 
that of religion and the will tO believe to the 
practical problems of social reconstruction. Af- 
ter the World War, he went on 'an educational 
mission to China and Japan. ‘ While in Tokyo, he 
delivered a series of lectures, subsequently pub- 
lished under the title of Reconstruction in PhMos- 
ophy ( 1 902 ) . In 1924 Professor' Dewey went on 
an educational visit to ’ Constantinople, in 1928 
he visited Russia and in 1929 delivered ihe Gif- 
ford Lectures at Edinburjgh. Hie was selei^ed 
as ‘chairman 6f a League for Indfepehdent Adtion, 
the nuqleus of a ne# political party, in 1929. A 
'fr'e^uent ooniributor to the New RCpubUe^ Prdf^- 
sor Dewey did not att6mpbto^]^w.i'nitu^ of a.dia* 


tinction between the immediate exigencies of 
social action and the more cultural aspects of 
philosophic inquiry. Both in his ReG07i8truciio9i 
and in his Human Nature and Cmiduct (1922), 
w'e meet with the notion that contemplative ideas 
(including the mystical belief in a transcendent 
Deity) are luxuries too groat to be indulged in 
by the modern man because they tend to inhibit 
his impulses for action. The latter work, more- 
over, contains a remarkable discussion of the 
problems of social psychology, with particular 
emphasis on the much abused topic of instincts. 
For reasons of social optimism, Professor Dewey 
rejects the realistic conception of preexistent de- 
terminisms fatally controlling the course of hu- 
man action; instead, he regards both instincts 
and habits as existing only from the moment 
they come into play but with a retroactive power 
of explanation. Such a solution opens up vistas 
of critical idealism, perhaps beyond the intentions 
of the pragmatic philosophy. Professor Dewey’s 
other works after 1914 include: Germa^i Phil- 
osophy and Politics (1915); Essays in Experi- 
mental Logic (1916) ; Democracy and Education 
(1916); Creative Intelligence (with others, 
1917); Experience and Nature (1925); The 
Public and Its Problems (1927), and Characters 
mid Events (1929). Consult TTie P7i£Zosop% 0 / 
John Dewey, selected and edited by Joseph Rat- 
ned (1928). 

DEWING, Thomas Wilmer (1851- ). 

An American figure and portrait painter (see 
Vol. VI). At the deatli of Charles L. Freer, 
in 1919, the Freer collection of Dewing’s paint- 
ings passed to the National Gallery at Wash- 
in^on, where a room in the Freer Gallery was 
given over to these works — oil paintings, pas- 
tels, silver i ints, and screens. A Ij^ic vision, 
and the exquisite texture of his paintings, evoke 
about his figures an air of charm and tender- 
ness and mystery. 

DH:3eE. Urbain, See BfiRAUD, Henei. 

D'HERELLE, Felix H. (1873- ). A 

Canadian bacteriologist, born in Montreal. He 
received his general and medical education in 
Montreal and Paris and from 1901 to 1908 
served as state bacteriologist in Guatemala City 
and at Merida, Mexico. In 1908 he returned to 
Paris to enter the. Pasteur Institute as a stajff 
member and from 1914 to 1921 was chief of the 
laboratory. From 1921 to 1923, lie held a 
similar position in the University of Leiden and 
in 1923-28 he was director of the bacteriological 
servdce of the International Sanitary Council of 
Egypt. In 1928 he became professor of bacteriol- 
ogy at the Yale Medical School. While con- 
nected with the Pasteur Institute, he made his 
remarkable discovery of the bacteriophage, a 
substance or organism developed in bacteriologi- 
cal cultures which can attack and dissolve the 
bacteria. His collected writings on this subject 
were originally published in French, but in 1922 
he published a monograph in English with the 
title The Bacteriophage which has gone through 
several amplified editions, the latest in 1927. 

DIABETES^ dl'i-be'tSz. Two radical depar- 
•ifures in the treatment of diabet^ have been in- 
troduced in recent years. The innovatioBiS are 
respectively ^e' Allen fasting treatment and the 
discoveiy at the University of Toronto of the 
organic preparation, insulin, manufactured from 
the animal pancreals.. In contrasting these new 
Tbsoiii!rc8s,dt may be stated that the Allen fasting 
treatmeilt . is both curative ; and able to arrest 
the progress of the .disease; .when the pancreas 
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remains able to function. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances, it is computed that all but about 8 
per cent of the patients treated are benefited. 
The treatment itself is naturally a hardship, as 
the patient must remain in bed for some weeks, 
and it cannot be well carried out save in special 
institutions and under expert care. The field 
of the insulin treatment is somewhat different. 
The patient is in an advanced stage of the mal- 
ady and menaced with death by diabetic acidosis. 
The injected pancreatic substance makes up for 
the deficiency of pancreas substance in the body, 
and so the patient may be kept alive indefinitely 
as long as he can receive these injections; he 
may even resume some of his former usefulness. 
He is not so restricted in his diet as the ordinary 
diabetic. As in the case of the fasting treat- 
ment, the insulin treatment is to be given only 
by those who are specially instructed, as there 
is no little danger to the patient from the un- 
skilled use of the remedy. 

At first sight, one may think of a paradox 
in the status of our knowledge of this disease and 
our ability to control it. Although we are able 
to control the milder type of case by diet alone 
and the severe case by the assiduous use of in- 
sulin, the disease and incidence mortality have 
not been correspondingly diminished. This can 
only mean that the treatment cannot be properly 
carried out — ^that to secure results there must be 
either skilled attendance or the most faithful ex- 
ecution of medical direction by the patient and his 
friends.! One of the most instructive cases on rec- 
ord is that of a young diabetic physician who for 
nine years by rigid adherence to the Allen dietetic 
plan kept himself from growing worse; then when 
insulin was introduced he was able to improve and 
to lead a normal active life in his profession in 
addition to marriage and raising a family. 
When we bear in mind that this patient is not 
really cured of his disease, the significance of his 
struggle may be better visualized. See Food and 
Nutbition; Dikt; Insulin. 

DIAOHILEV, Sergei (1872-1929). A Eus- 
sian producer of ballet. See Ballet. 

DIAMONDS. In no other industry has such 
excellent control been manifest as in the diamond 
industry since 1888. During the World War, 
operations were shut down for one year and in 
all other periods of depression operations have 
been curtailed and the danger of overproduction 
and market demoralization have been avoided. 
The outstanding feature of the industry in re- 
cent years is the tremendous increase in produc- 
tion from the South African alluvial deposHs. 
Following discoveries in the Lichtenberg districts 
thut resulted in an enormous production, dia- 
monds valued at more than £4,000,000 were ob- 
tained within six months, under government 
supervision, from the alluvial fields near the 
mouth of the Nolloth Kiver, in Namaqualand; 
in 1929 these were being held by the Union gov- 
ernment to be disposed of as the market can ab- 
sorb them. The continued discovery and develop- 
ment of new alluvial deposits has resulted in a 
considerable change in the production of dia- 
monds in the Union of South Africa. The 1926 
production virtually trebled the previous allu- 
vial production, and brought alluvials to a point 
where they represented one-quarter of the total 
production; then 1927 saw another similar in- 
crease that brought alluvial production practi- 
cally on a par witK mine production from the 
standpoint of carats produced, and in value ex- 
ceeded the mine production. 


The output of the diamond mines of the Belgian 
Congo and Angola have shown a tremendous 
growth from 23,877 carats in 1914, to 666,290 
carats in 1924, and to 1,262,000 carats in 1926, 
In 1927, however, owning to the heavy productions 
in South Africa, the output in the Belgian Congo 
was kept down, but that in Angola showed a 
considerable increase. Diamonds are being pro- 
duced in the Gold Coast by several companies, one 
of which — ^the African Selection Trust, Ltd. — 
has estimated their reserves at 9,000,000 carats. 
New discoveries have been reported at Shinyanga 
in Tanganyika Territory though production from 
this region declined in 1928. The thirty-ninth 
annual report of the DeBeers Consolidated Mines 
for the year ended June 30, 1927, showed net 
profit of £1,441,640 as compared with £2,193,430 
in the preceeding year and net profit of £3,160,- 
630 for the year ended June 30, 1925. 

A feature of 1928 was the establishment of a 
limited diamond-cutting industry at Kimberly 
in South Africa. Amsterdam and Antwerp con- 
tinue as the leading markets for the cutting of 
gems. Brazil supplies the United States with 
the diamonds required for industrial purposes. 

The leading South African diamond producers 
renewed their interproducers^ agreement govern- 
ing their quotas of sales to the London Diamond 
Syndicate in 1925. The new agreement is to 
remain in force for five years and, at the time it 
was announced, it served to put to an end 
rumors that were prevalent that disagreement 
among the producers was threatening to disrupt 
the organization of the industry. The quotas 
in the new agreement are unchanged from those 
previously ruling. 


DIAMOND PRODUCTION OP THE WORLD 
Prom Jdineral Xndnjiatry 
(In Metric Oarats) 


Uniou of South. Africa 

1926 

1927 

Mines 

2,393,784 

2,398,631 

Alluvial 

808,329 

2,318,407 

Total 

3,217,967 

4,708,038 

Southwest Africa 

520,000 

500,000 » 

Belgian Congo 

1,108,000 ® 

975,000 » 

Angola 

Gold Coast 

154,370 

201,000® 

152,148 > 

340,020 » 

Southern Rhodesia 

105 


Tanganyika 

6,695 

17,168 

Brazil 

43,198 » 

34,018 ^ 

British Guiana 

164.156 

173,797 

Borneo 

(«) 

(®) 

(O 

India 

(0 

New South Wales 

(®) 

<®) 

Total 

5,374,000 

6,950,000 


® Estimated. ^ Exports. ® Figures not available. 

DIAMONDS, Artificial. See Mineralogy. 

DIAZ, de'&z', Armando (1861-1928). An 
Italian soldier who was born at Naples, educated 
at the Military College of Turin, and who served 
in the Libyan War (1911-12). He commanded 
the 49th Division on the Carso front after the 
entrance of Italy in the World War, and was pro- 
moted to commander of the 23d Army Corps 
which penetrated the Selo line on the Middle 
Carso in August, 1917. After the disaster of 
the Caporetto, when the German and Austrian 
troops broke the Italian line and forced it to re- 
treat to the Piave River, Diaz was appointed 
commander-in-chief to succeed General Cadorna 
(Nov. 8 , 1917). He made a brilliant defense 
and established his reputation as one of the great- 
est generals of the War. By the end of June, 
1918, he had forced the enemy east of the Piave, 
and on October 27, he attacked across the river 
and was successful all along the line. A week 
later, Austria surrendered. In , 1921 the Bling 
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created him Duca della Vittoria, and in the same 
year he visited the United States. He was Min- 
ister of War in the IMussolini cabinet until ill 
health forced his resignation (1922-24). In the 
latter year, he was made a Marshal of Italy. 

DIAZ MIROH, SALV.iDO» (1853-1928). A 
Mexican poet, oiator, journalist, and statesman, 
born in Vera Cruz. He Tvas deputy to the Con- 
greso de la Union, and became nationally known 
because of his discour«5e concerning the "English 
Debt.” For years before his death, he was con- 
sidered the national poet of Mexico. His most 
notable works are A Lord Byron; El Czar de 
todas las Ruaias; f Que es poesiaf and Lo etemo, 

DIBELIDS, Martin (1883- ). A Ger- 

man theologian and historian born at Dresden. 
He specialized on the literature and history of 
primitive Christianity and other religions. He 
studied at the universities of Neuchatel, Leip- 
zig, Tubingen, and Berlin and was professor of 
theology in Berlin from 1910 to 1915, later be- 
coming professor of New Testament theology at 
Heidelberg. His principal works are Die Lade 
Jahwes (1906) ; Die Oeistericelt im Glauhen des 
Paulus (1909) ; TJrchristHche TJeherlieferung von 
Johannes dem Tdufer (1911) ; Isisweihe lei Apu- 
lejus (1917); Formgeschichte der Evany elien 
( 1919) ; Kommentar zum Jahobuslriefe ( 1921 ) ; 
OescMchtliohe und uhergesohicht Religion im 
Christ enium (1925). 

DIBELIDS, Wilhelm (1876- ). A Ger- 

man philologist who specializes on English lan- 
guage and literature, born in Berlin. He suc- 
cessively held professorships in Posen, Hamburg, 
and other cities before retiring to Godesberg on 
the Rhine. His principal works are John Cop- 
grave und die englische Schiftsprache (1899), 
Englische Romankunst (1910), and an exhaus- 
tive study of Charles Dickens (1910). 

DICK, George Frederick (1881- ). An 

American bacteriologist, who with his wife, 
Gladys Henry Dick, discovered the apparent 
cause of scarlet fever, a skin test for suscepti- 
bility to the disease, a method of immunization 
against the same, and an antitoxin for its treat- 
ment. Dick was born at Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
received his medical degree from Rush Medical 
College in 1905. He wrote a few papers on bac- 
teriology under his own name but upon his mar- 
riage to Miss Henry all of their efforts were 
published jointly. Beginning in 1914, they pub- 
lished papers on general subjects but in 1921 
devoted all of their attention to scarlet fever, 
the first paper on this subject appearing in 1921. 
The research is still in progress. Thus far, they 
have published no treatise or general summary. 
While the entire problem of scarlet fever is not 
yet solved, their work is regarded as of the 
highest significance for pathology. 

DICK, Gladys Henry. See Dick, George 
Frederick, above. 

DICKIHSOK, Asa Don (1876- ). An 

American librarian and editor, born at Detroit, 
Mich. He studied at the Columbia University 
Law School and the State Library School at 
Albany, N. Y. In the period 1903-12, he was 
successively connected with the Brooklyn Public 
Library, Union College Library (Schenectady, 
N. y.), Washington State College Library, and 
others. In 1912-15 and 1916-18, he was on the 
editorial staff- of Doubleday, Page i Co., and 
later in the war-service department of the Amer- 
ican Library Association at Hoboken, N, J.^ 
and 'Paris, France ( 1 918-^19 ) Si;ice 1919 he has 
been librarian of the University of P^sylvainla. 


His work organizing the Punjab libraries for 
the Indian government w'as followed by the publi- 
cation of Punjab Library Primer^ in 1917. Mr. 
Dickinson also published Europe at War U914) , 
The Kaiser (1914), One Thousand Best Books 
(1924), Best Books of Our Time (1928), and sev- 
eral children's publications along a patriotic vein. 

DICK^INSON, G(oLDSwoRTnY) Lowes 
(1862- ). An English writer on history and 

religious subjects (see Vol. VI). His later 
works include An Essay on the Civilization of 
IndiUt China, and Japan (1914) ; The European 
Anarchy (1916); The Choice Before Us (1917); 
The Magio Flute (1920); War: its Kature, 
Cause, and Cure (1923), and The International 
Anarchy, (1926). The latter, by an 

analytical review of the ten years before the 
World War, intends to show that a reform in in- 
ternational intercourse is necessary, and appeals 
to the younger generation to effect it. 

DICKIETSON, Hobart Cutler (1875- ). 

An American physicist, born at Bangor, Me. He 
was educated at Williams College and later 
gained the Ph.D. degree at Clark University. 
During 1900-01 he was assistant at Williams, 
but in 1903, entered the service of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, where in 1923 he 
became chief of the division of heat and x>ower. 
His original studies have included papers on 
thermometry, calorimetry, specific heats of 
liquids, heats of combustion and fusion, thermal 
properties of refrigerants, thermal conductivities, 
and Internal oombusion engines. 

DICKINSON, Sidney Edward (1890- ). 

An American painter, born at Wallingford, Conn., 
who studied under George Bridgman, William 
M. Chase, and Douglas Volk. He received the 
Philadeli)hia Prize of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts in 1923, the Popular Prize of the 
Corcoran Gallery (Washington, D. C.) in 1924, 
and the Beck Gold Medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy in the same year. In’ 1927 he became 
a member of the National Academy of Design. 
He is represented in the Corcoran Gallery, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and the City Art Muse- 
um of St. Louis. 

DICKINSON, Thomas H(erbert) (1877- 
). An American writer, born at Randolph, 
Charlotte County, Va. He studied at Ohio State 
University, Columbia University, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. During the World War, 
he was a member of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration (1017-18), and the American Re- 
lief Administration, Paris and New York (1919- 
22). He edited The Play-Book (1933-15), and 
several books on the drama. In addition to 
articles in magazines, he has published The (7ase 
of American Drama (1915), Contemporary 
Drama of England (1917), The Insurgent The- 
atre (1917), Russia in the Red Shadow (1922), 
The United States and the League (1923), Play- 
wrights of the New American Theatre (1025), 
and An Outline of Contemporary Drama (1927). 

DICKINSON COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution of higher learning at Carlisle, Pa., 
founded in 1783. In recent years, by action of the 
Board of Trustees student enrollment has been 
limited to approximately 500 ; in the fall of 1 928, 
registration was 557 and there were 35 members 
of the facility. In the same year, productive 
funds of the college totaled more than ^900,000, 
and there were more than 40,000 volumes in the 
library. A new gymnasium, costing $230,000, 
was opened in the fall of 1928. President, Mei- 
vin Grant Filler, Litt.D. 
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DICKSEE^ Sib Ebancis Bebb'Abd (Frank) 
(1853-1928). A British painter who was presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy (1924-1928). He 
was horn in London, educated at the Rev. Mr. 

G. Henslow’s School in that city, and then stud- 
ied at the Royal Academy (1869), and under 
Henry Holiday. Being particularly interested in 
illustration, he started by drawing for magazines 
and hooks, and in 1876 iie first exhibited at the 
Academy. In the following year, his “Harmony** 
was selected as the picture of the year and was 
purchased by the Chan trey bequest. I)ick$.ee was 
made an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1881, 
and was made a full member 10 years later. 
Aside from his portraits, notably “A Woman in 
White” (1928), he gained his popularity with 
romantic representations. Among his hest- 
known pictures are “The Ideal” and “The Two 
Crowns*’ which hang in the Tate Gallerv, London, 
and “The Symbol,” “The Crisis,” “The House 
Builders,” and “A Reverie** in the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, His other important, pic- 
tures include “Tlie Passing of Arthur,” “La 
Belle Dame Sans Mcrci,” “The Funeral of the 
Viking,” and “The Shadowed Face.” He was 
knighted in 1025, received the DCL. from Ox- 
ford in 1926, and in 1927 was created a Knight 
Commander of the Roj’al Victorian Order. 

DICKSOH, Leonard Eugene (1874- ). 

An American mathematician (see VoL. VI), In 
1923 he was the winner of the $1000 prize of the 
A.A.A.S. for the moat important contribution to 
science. Among his later writings are Algebraic 
Invariants (1915) ; Finite Groups (1916) ; Bis- 
ior^j of the Theory of Numbers (1019) j vol. ii, 
1920); Trigonometry with Practical Applica- 
tions (1921), First Course in the Theory of 
Equations (1921); Algebras t and Their Arith- 
meiica (1923); Modem Algehraio Theories 
(1926). 

, DICtriOE’ABIES. See Philologt, Modern. 

DlESCH-KAtrLEXrSS, d each -kouPftls, . Carl 

H. (1880- ). A German librarian, born in 

Sorau. He studied at the universities of Tubin- 
gen and Leipzig and was. especially interested in 
modern literature, the history of tlie stage, and 
the Reformation. He is librarian of the state 
library of Berlin. Among his principal works 
are Buch der Reformation^ (1917) ; Deutsche 
Dichtung im Rlrome des tLebens, (1921), and 
Bibliographic der germanistischen Zeitsohriften 
(1927). 

DIESEIi EKOIKE. See Internal-Gokbus- 
TTO» Engines; Shipbuilding, under Propellmg 
Machinery, 

DIET. The discovery, of the vitamins and 
other advances have added greatly to knowledge 
of dietetics. It ia no longer possible to distinguish 
between food and drugs, for the end products of 
protein digestion are closely related chemically 
to certain active drugs. Some of the amino- 
acids are known to be stimulants of growth; 
ihey agree to this extent with growth-vitamins. 
The hormones at times present in the diet are 
of the same nature as . those manufactured in 
the body itself and have the statps of .drugs. 
WJiile autointoxication is still imperfectly un- 
derstood, we know that the action of intestinal 
bacteria on food can give ri.se to certaig poison- 
ous products, and ,we can surmise ihat the be- 
havior known as conjugation, in which the split 
products of digestion may lose their poisonous 
properties by uniting with one another^ may some- 
times fail to tak^ , place. A disease may some- 
times be controlled by diametrically .oppoj^ifce 


plans of diet; everything depends on the individ- 
ual case. Typhoid fever, often the result of im- 
pure and germ-infested drinking water, has often 
been beneficially treated by semi-starvation; at 
the other extreme, supposing of course that the 
digestive processes have not been greatly im- 
paired, equally good results have resulted from 
stuffing the patient with highly concentrated 
food. The latter course counteracts the great 
tendency to lose weight. The dietetic treatment 
of diabetes was revolutionized, and the applica- 
tion of the Allen fasting treatment has justly 
been regarded as a great triumph in therapeutics. 
In this resource, the short fast has been fol- 
lowed by the use of a very light .diet slowly in- 
creased in nutritive value. The introduction of 
insulin into the therapeutics of diabetes made 
posible th§ use of a more liberal diet. 

Acidosis, a form of autointbxication which is 
not to be confused with intestinal self-poison- 
ing, was shown to play an extraordinary part 
in the causation of disea.se. The readiness with 
which it can now he controlled by diet is one of 
the greatest recent advances in medicine. The 
condition develops in actual starvation and in 
diabetes, in which the carbon of the diet is im- 
perfectly utilized; it may also follow dietetic 
errors of excess. Acidosis, with its lowering of 
the noraml alkaline reserves of the body,, fol- 
lows on a diet consisting largely of so-called 
acid-forming foods, some of which have always 
been regarded as staples. The use of a diet in 
which alkali formers predominate and even the 
addition of alkalines to ordinary diet often leads 
to great improvement. 

The beneficial results of the so-called basic 
diet, from which acid formers are largely omit- 
ted, are seen especially in the middle-aged and 
elderly, and such chronic conditions as high 
blood pressure and affections usually ascribed to 
excess. of uric acid or slowing up of nutrition 
with accumulation of waste products in the body, 
respond remarkably well.* In any case of chronic 
disease or ijl health of obscure origin, in which 
there is reason to suspect the presence of dimin- 
ished alkaline reserves, the basic diet, which en- 
tails no trouble or discomfort, may forestall ex- 
pensive . cures at distant resorts and surgical 
intervention for the supposed results of focal 
infection- Important advances in the subject of 
dietetics are given under AN^aeniA, Epilepsy, 
and Rickets, while the subjects of food deficiency 
and food poisoning are discussed incidentally 
under Biochem-istry, Botulism, Diabetes, In- 
sulin, Pellagra, Scurvy, Secretions, Internal, 
Tularemia, and Vitamins. See also Food and 
Nutrition. 

DIETRICH, John Hassleb (1878^ ). 

An American clergyman, born at Ohambersburg, 
Pa., and educated at Franklin and Marshall 
College and at the Reformed Theological semi- 
nary at Lancaster, Pa, He was ordained in the 
mhiistiy of the Reformed Church in 1905, but 
before this he held various positions, such as 
private secretary and manager of jW/e*a Fresh 
Air Fund. From 1905 to 1916, he held various 
pastorates, becoming in the latter pastor 
of the, First Unitarian Society in Minneapolis. 
Jle is the authoy of The Gain for Rctigion ^ 
Modem Thought (1908); The Religion, of a 
'Soepf'io (19.11); Substitutes for ihe^ Old 
Reliefs (1914); From Siardusi to,. Soul 
(1916) ; The Religion pf Evolution (1917) ; The 
Religtpn of Humanity (19*0);, , Do We Need a 
Nep,^MoralDuilook?.{l922)^ The Preien^t Crisis 
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in Religion (1923); Ilumanism — a Tsew Faith 
for a Xew Age (1925); The Humanist Pulpit 
(1926); The Fathers of Evolution (1927). 

DIEZ, dets, Julius (1870- ). A German 

painter who was born in Nuremberg and studied 
at the Munich Academy and at the Kunstge- 
wcrbeschule. He is represented in many galler- 
ies, among them the University and German 
Museum of Munich, and the city halls of L.eipsic 
and Hanover. He received the Grand Prix at 
Brussels. He was teacher in the School of Arts 
and Crafts, Munich. 

DIFEENDORPEB, Ealph Eugene (1879- 
) . An American clergyman, born at Hayes- 
ville, Ohio, and educated at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Drew Theological Seminary, and Union 
Theological Seminary. Prom 1904 to 1916, he 
was secretary of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment in the United States and Canada. The fol- 
lowing year (1916-17), he was educational sec- 
retary of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension and of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was as- 
sociate secretary of the Centenary Commission 
of the Board of Home Missions and Church ESx- 
tension in 1918, and in 1919-20 served as director 
of the Home Missions Survey of the Interchurch 
World Movement. Since 1924 he has been cor- 
responding Secretary of the Methodist Board of 
Foreign Missions. He is the author of Child 
Life in the Mission Lands (1904); Junior 
Studies in the Life of Christ (1904) ; A Modem 
Disciple of Jesus Christ — David Livingstone 
(1913); Thg Kingdom Comer (1914); Mission- 
ary Education in Home and Hohool (1917) ; The 
Chu/rch and the Community (1920). He edited 
The 'World Service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (1923). 

DIKBAET, KotrrouMDJiAN. See Ablen, 
Miohael. 

DILL, Ludwig (1848- ). A German art- 

ist, especially known for his landscapes, who 
was born in Karlsruhe and studied at the gym- 
nasium and Techniche Hochschule in Stuttgart 
and the Academy of Munich. He was professor 
of landscape painting at the Karlsruhe Academy 
of Arts. His work is represented in many Eu- 
ropean galleries and in the Carnegie Institute 
at Pittsburgh. He founded the Munich Se- 
cession and was a member of the secessions 
of Berlin, Vienna, and London and honorary 
member of Fine Arts of Munich. He was dec- 
orated by Austria, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg. 

DIL^LOlsr, John (1851-1927). An Irish pol- 
itician (see VoL. VII). Iif 1918 he succeeded 
John Kedmond us head of the Irish Nationalist 
Party and was bitter in denouncing England's 
methods in coercing the Irish, During the World 
War, he supported British participation and was 
among those who favored Ireland’s participa- 
tion in the conflict but opposed conscription 
in Ireland. Failing of election to parliament 
in December, 1918, he retired from public life. 
He criticized the Free State government after its 
establishment but failed to ^cufe any general 
support. 

DILNOT, Fbank (1876- J. EngHsh 
author and journalist, bom in Bbunpshire. He 
was educated privately and began as, a news- 
paper reporter in 1900 on the stajj of the Cen- 
tral Hews, Lohdon whidi }ie left two years later 
for the DaUy Moa^ (190^10). He , wap editbr 
of the Daily Citiz^, a Britisli Lafl^r 9 rgan 
.(1912rl6), and theresifter, yrerS a 
for *th€i OhrwMe to ihvesti^te and,, eco- 


nomic conditions in England. In 1916-19, he 
was president of the Association of Foreign Cor- 
respondents in America and in 1919-20, editor 
of the Ulohe. His publications, the majority 
of which give evidence of thorough insight into 
social and economic conditions in England, in- 
clude: The Old Order Changeth: the Passing 
of Power from the House of Lords ( 1911) , Lloyd 
George the Man (1917), The Hexo America 
(1919), and England after the War (1920). 
His Lloyd George the Man had a second edition 
with three supplementary chapters in 1923 under 
the title Lloyd George, The undiscriminating ad- 
miration of the first edition distinctly ebbed 
in the supplementary chapters. 

DIMHET, Eenest (1806- ). A French 

writer and clergyman, born at Trelon, northern 
France, and educated at Cambrai, Lille Univer- 
sity, where he studied under the poet, Angellier, 
and at the Sorbonne. For many years he wus 
head of the English department in College Stan- 
islas, Paris, during which he made frequent lec- 
ture tours in England and the United States. He 
resigned in 1923. One of his first works. Figures 
de Moines (1908) was crowned by the French 
Academy and Les Soeurs Bronie (1910) re- 
ceived an English translation in 1927. France 
H&i'sclf Again (1914) ; The Tendencies of French 
Thought (1915) ; From a Paris Balcony (1924) ; 
and The Art of Thinhing (1928), were written 
in English. 

DINGrLEK^ HuQO Albert Ehmanuel Her- 
mann (1881— ). A German mathematician 

and physicist, bom in Munich and educated, at 
the high school of AschafTenburg and at the 
universities of Erlangen, Gottingen, and Munich. 
He became a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Munich in 1912. His works include: 
The Foundations for a Critique of the Eaaot 
Sciences (1907) ; The Boundaries and Aims of 
Science (1910) ; The Bases of "Natural Philosophy 
(1913); The Elements of Physics (1920); Re- 
marks on the Theory of Relatwiiy (1921) ; Phy- 
sik und Hypothese (1921); Relativithtstheorie 
und Okonomieprimip (1922) ; Das Problem des 
ahsoluten Raumes ( 1923 ) ; Der Grundgedanke der 
Mach^schen Philosophic (1924), and Der Zusam- 
menbruch der Wissensohaft und der Frimatur 
der Philosophie (1926). 

DIHSMOBE, Charles Allen (1860- ). 
An American clergyman and Dante scholar (see 
VoL. VII). In 1920 Dr. Dinsmore gave up his 
pastorate at Waterbury, Conn., and became pro- 
fessor of spiritual interpretation of literature 
at the Yale Divinity School. In 1920 he was 
Carew lecturer at the Hartford Theological Sem- 
inary. His Life of Dante was publish^ in 1919. 
He also wrote Religious Certitude in an Age of 
Scien ce (192 4). 

DlhfWXDDIE, Albert Bledsoe (1871- ). 
An American university president, bom at Lex- 
ington,^., and , educated at the University of 
Virginia and the University of GSttingen, Ger- 
many. He began his career with a teaching 
licentiate in the University of Virginia, in 1888, 
and, held various teaching positions, principally 
in secondary schools, until 1896, when .lie was 
appointed professor of mathematics in South- 
wstem Presbyterian University. In 1906 he 
was caUed to Tulane University as assistant pre- 
ssor of applied mathematics apd astronomy. 
He was inside associate professor |n 1908, full 
prqfMSor vin.,.1'910, dean of 4he College of Arts 
and ScietLoes' and dirbetor of th6 summer school 
from 1910 to 1918, ^^4 I^re^dent in 1918. He 
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was also elected president of tie American As- 
sociation of University Professors, the Louisiana 
Council of Education, and other educational as- 
sociations. 

DINWIDDIE, Edwih- Couetlawd (1867- 
). An American temperance advocate (see 
VoL. VII). He directed the national campaign 
for the Constitutional Amendment for the pro- 
hibition of the liquor trafiSc in 1917, was president 
of the International Congress against Alcohol- 
ism in 1920-21, and continued active as an of- 
ficer of numerous temperance organizations. 

DIPHTHEBIA. An important advance in 
knowledge of this plague is contained in the ap- 
plication of the Schick test to school childrens 
to determine the relative susceptibility or im- 
munity to infection. Many facts have come to 
light which contradict popular belief. Diph- 
theria has commonly been regarded as a disease 
of the tenement population, while scarlet fever 
was believed to attack both social extremes in- 
differently. The Schick test shows plainly that 
the prosperous enjoy no immunity from diph- 
theria and that the susceptibility to the infec- 
tion among the well-to-do is about three times 
as great as among the indigent. This is offset 
by the recognition among the prosperous of the 
importance of segregation. The Schick test has 
shown also that heredity is a factor. 

In any case, susceptibility and immunity are 
not lasting, and tests have to be repeated at 
comparatively short intervals. Susceptibility 
is apt to disappear after the age of two or three 
years. The Negro child is much more suscep- 
tible to the disease than some of the whites, 
e.g., the Italians. Immunization tests are suc- 
cessful in a proportion varying from 70 to 93 
per cent. Reports of results of the application 
of the Schick test vary much with the local- 
ity. Diphtheria was responsible for 20,000 
deaths annually in the United States. Suscep- 
tibility exists in 85 per cent of all children 
tested. 

The campaign of immunization against this 
disease in the hope of stamping it out has been 
successful in the localities where it has been 
earnestly carried out — chiefly suburban and ru- 
ral; but the great cities have shown indiffer- 
ence and in 1927 four of them accounted for 
88 per cent of the national mortalit;^ and at the 
same time the death rate in these cities shows an 
increase. For some reason not clear, the im- 
munizing campaign has not been carried out in 
Europe, and even in Germany, the home of anti- 
to.xin, and Austria, the birthplace of the Schick 
test, there is no movement in this dire'etion. 
It is true that for some years past the disease 
has not been a menace, but quite recently the 
medical journals have been stressing the ap- 
pearance of a deadly type of the disease — ^fortu- 
nately rare — ^which has resisted the serum treat- 
ment. The old claim that this type of disease 
represents a mixed infection has been disputed 
by some health officers, who find that it is a 
])urG virulent diphtheria. The belief has gained 
ground that an affection like diphtheria cannot 
be understood unless studied in a long perspec- 
tive — a century at least. Attention has been 
called to the fact that the doses of antitoxin 
have steadily increased in size, since the first 
introduction of scrum treatment. This phenom- 
enon may be explained in several ways. 

DIPLOIOlCT op the world war. 

See War, Diplomacy ov the. 

DIRIGIBLES. See ASbonautigs. 


DIRIGIBLES, IN Warfare. See Strategy 
AND Tactics. 

DISARMAJMENT. See Washington Con- 
FERE3NCE and Pan-American Conferences. 

'DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. See 
Washington Conference. 

DISCIPLES OP CBCRIST. The fifth largest 
Protestant communion in the United States, one 
branch of which is known as the Churches of 
Christ, congregational in organization. It seeks 
to restore the union of the churches through a 
return to the plan outlined in the New Testa- 
ment without human additions of creeds and 
formulas. The number of communicants through- 
out the world increased from 1,362,711 in 1914 
to 1,629,383 in 1928. In the United States, there 
were 8396 churches in 1916, and 7648 in 1926; 
with respective memberships of 1,226,028 and 1,- 
377,595. Sunday schools numbered 7549 in 1916, 
with 942,879 pupils; and 6680 in 1926, with 1,- 
000,416 pupils. In addition to varied types of 
home mission work among Negroes, Indians, 
Orientals, Mexican-Americans, and immigrants, 
forei^ missions had extended by 1928 to the 
Belgian Congo, Africa, China, India, Jamaica, 
Japan, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, Porto 
Rico, Argentina, Paraguay, and Tibet. The six 
boards vrhich directed all mission work united 
in 1920 under the title of the United Christian 
Missionary Society, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. The communion maintained in 1928 
a total of 512 foreign-mission schools, with an 
enrollment of 15,621; and there were 5800 bap- 
tisms during that year. The 15 hospitals and 
21 dispensaries treated 349,577 patients. In the 
United States, 25 colleges cooperated with the 
church’s board of education, and Bible chairs 
were maintained in four State universities. The 
Men and Millions Movement was started in 1913 
to secure $6,300,000 to equip mission stations and 
increase the endowment of the educational and 
benevolent institutions of the communion, to en*- 
list 1000 workers for the mission field, and to 
start ‘'every member” canvasses as the best plan 
for securing regular offerings for missions. The 
movement was completed in 1918. During the 
fiscal year 1928, the chiu'ches of the United States 
and (Canada contributed $4,063,937.86. 

DISEASES OP PLANTS. See Plants, Di- 
seases OF. 

DITRICHSTEIN, Leo (1868-1928). An 
Austro- American actor-playwright, born in Tem- 
esvar, Austria-Hungary. He was educated in 
Vienna, and madejhis first appearance with a 
light opera company in Hungary. He made his 
New York d4but in Die JEhre, in 1890. He stud- 
ied English, and appeared successfully in Mr. 
Witkmson*8 Widows, TrUhy, Are You a Masont 
Hedda Qaibler, Doctor Claudius, and other plays, 
as a portrayer of comedy and romantic r61es. 
He became an American citizen in 1897. Mr. 
Ditrichstein’s greatest success was scored in the 
play, The Great Lover, written by him in col- 
laboration with Frederick and Fanny Hatton, in 
1915. He was the author of numerous plays, 
produced in America and England, among them 
Gossip (with Clyde Fitch, 1895); A Southern 
Romance (1897); The Last Appeal (1901); 
Whafs the Matter With Susan? (1904); The 
Amhitious Mrs* Alcott (1907); The Million 
(from the French, 1911) ; The Oonoert (1911) ; 
Temperamental Jowmey (1912); The Pha/ntom 
Rival (1914). 

DIVISION. See Armies and Army Organi- 
zation. 
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DIVORCE. Since 1914 there has been an 
extraordinary increase in the number of divorces 
granted in countries all over the civilized world. 
There is no question that perhaps the most 
important single reason contributing to this 
state of affairs was the new-found freedom of the 
women. Fundamentalists naturally took alarm; 
the sanctity of the marriage tie was being 
threatened. * On the other hand, it was possible 
to demonstrate that persons that received di- 
vorces did not stay single for long, but sought 
other partners in marriage. That is to say, the 
ease, despite legal obstacles, with which it was 
possible to obtain divorces merely meant that 
people were breaking marriage ties because they 
insisted upon marital happiness. This wns 
something of a gain over the old marriage of 
convenience, even if it left old-fashioned moral- 
ists breathless. While people were getting 
more divorces, they were also getting more 
marriage licenses. In 1890 of the total male 
population in the United States, 34,9 per cent 
was married; in 1920 the ratio was 41.3 per 
cent. During the period, the divorce rate had 
grown tremendously. Divorces have increased 
from 27,919 in 1887 to 180,853 in 1926; the rate in 
1887 was 47 per 100,000 population while in 
1926 it had become 162 per 100,000. In 1887, 
6.6 divorces took place for every 100 marriages, 
while in 1926 the ratio was 15 divorces to every 
100 marriages. 

In 1927 the total number of marriages was 
1,200,694, as compared with 1,202,574 in 1926. 
In 1927 the number of divorces was 192,037, as 
compared with 180,863 in the previous year. 
On the basis of population estimates, the num- 
ber of marriages per 1000 in 1927 was 10.12, as 
compared with a rate of 10.27 in 1926. In 1927 
the divorce rate was 1.62 per 1000, as compared 
with a rate of 1.62 for the previous year. 

The phase of this problem to attract the most 
public attention was the need for uniformity of 
legislation. The various States, left to their 
own resources, had developed a confusing diver- 
sity of divorce legislation. In South Carolina, 
divorce was not allowed; in New Hampshire, 
there were 14 recognized grounds for a decree. 
Coimtmg certain duplications, there were in the 
United States 363 causes for divorce: in one 
State, New York, unfaithfulness alone; in others, 
for a variety of reasons down to mere bad tem- 
per. The legal complications ensuing on the re- 
marriage of divorced persons were correspond- 
ingly abundant and confusing: a marriage legal 
in one State was bigamous in another, and a 
child legitimate in one State was illegitimate in 
another. Naturally, a deinand for uniformity 
was inevitable. The question was agitated 
along two lines: Federal enactment through a 
constitutional amendment; and State enactment 
of a uniform regulatory law. Agitation along 
Federal lines dates back to 1884, when the first 
bill was introduced in the lower House for a 
Federal amendment to the Constitution calling 
for a uniform marriage-and-divorce law. In 
recent times, Senator Capper has been spon- 
soring this type of legislation. His first bill 
was introduced in 1921; he reintroduced the 
measure in 1926 and 1927. His proposal calls for 
Congressional enactment of laws for marriage, 
divorce, the legitimatization of children, and 
the care of children affected by divorce. The en- 
acting bill called for: 1. A marriage license for 
mamage. 2. Minimum age for males, 18; for 
females, 16« 3. No licenses to be granted to 


epileptic, feeble-minded, tubercular, or syphilitic 
persons or to first cousins. 4. Males between 18 
and 21 and females between 16 and 18 must have 
the consent of parents or guardians. 5. Applica- 
tions for marriage are to be made two weeks 
before the issuance of the license. 6. The lawful 
marriage of the father and mother of an illegiti- 
mate miild shall make it legitimate. 7. Di- 
vorce may be decreed upon the following 
grounds: adultery; cruel and inhuman treat- 
ment; abandonment or failure to provide for 
one year; incurable insanity; conviction of an 
infamous crime. 8, The final decree may be 
granted after the lapse of one year only^ during 
which either party may not remarry, 9. All 
divorce actions must be defended. 10. Alimony 
may be decreed. 11. In providing for the chil- 
dren, the court shall favor the mother. 12. A 
divorce decreed in one State shall be recognized 
in all States. Interestingly enough, the con- 
servatives and the radicals both attacked the 
Capper Bill. The radical position demanded 
that collusive divorce be recognized, i.e., where 
husband and wife both agreed that marriage 
in their case had proved a failure and should 
therefore be sundered. 

Demands for State action date back to 1879, 
when the American Bar Association establidied 
a committee to consider uniformity. Since that 
time, there has been established a group known 
as the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
for the purpose of promoting “uniformity in 
State laws on all subjects where uniformity is 
deemed desirable and practicable.*’ This body 
has been the leading champion of State action 
and, in fact, has drawn up a series of laws 
some of whi^ have already been accepted by a 
number of States. Its Desertion and Non- 
Support Act has been adopted by 16 States; its 
Divorce Procedure Act hy 2 States; its Annul- 
ment of Marriage and Divorce Act by 3 States; 
its Marriage Evasion Act by 5 States; its Di- 
vorce Statistics Act by 1 State; its Marriage 
Statistics Act by 1 State; its Marriage and 
Marriage License Act by 2 States; its Migratory 
Divorce Act by 1 State. 

These slow and legal processes have nothing 
to do with the popular subject of companionate 
marriage which was widely discussed, beginning 
with 1927, as a result of a book written by 
Judge Beu.B. Lindsey. Judge Lindsey’s solution 
for the inadequate marriage-and-divorce codes is 
a type of marriage under which a childless couple 
may separate if the marriage has proved uncon- 
genial. Unfortunately, the implications of the 
term were generally misunderstood, for people 
began to talk of contracting “companionate 
marriages*^ in the same sense that “trial mar- 
riages” were once spoken of. At the the present 
time, a marriage is a marriage, regardless of 
what understandirg the parties entering into it 
may have reached and it may be dissolved only 
by the lengthy and costly method of divorce. 
Nowhere in the United States today does the law 
permit the dissolution of a marriage by collusion 
and that, in a word, is what most people mean 
by “companionate marriage.” 

Other Countries. The tendency abroad dur- 
ing the period was markedly toward liberali- 
zation of divorce provisions. Spain and Italy 
(both predominantly Catholic countries), where 
divorce was not allowed, were in striking con- 
trast. In Ehgland, the report of the Royal Di- 
vorce Commission, presented in 1912, had rec- 
ommended an^ increase of both the causes of 
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divorce sind facilities for divorcement. Al- 
though this was steadily opposed by the Church 
of fioigland and several bills on the subject 
were defeated during the period, in 1923 a 
measure was got through by which the terms 
for a decree, infidelity, were at least made 
identical for men and women (previously, for 
women, cruelty or desertion as well as in- 
fidelity had been necessary). The prohibitive 
cost of divorce in England had been some- 
what eased by a Poor Person’s Act, under 
which, if an individual did not object to be so 
classed, a decree might be obtained at a cheaper 
rate; but up to 1924, only one divorce court (in 
liondon) had been established and this condi- 
tion added greatly to the expense of securing a 
decree. On the Continent, there was an unmis- 
takable drift toward the adoption of mutual 
desire as a reason for the dissolution of mar- 
riage. In Austria and Bussia, this had been le- 
gal for Jews; in Holland, the principle was 
evident in a provision for divorce after five 
years of judicial separation; Belgium recog- 
nized as grounds "mutual and unwavering con- 
sent”; and in Portugal and Rumania, mutual 
consent was accepted, subject to provisions. 
The new German, Austrian, and Russian legis- 
lation on the subject, in adopting mutual con- 
sent as a cause, endeavored specifically to pro- 
vide against an irresponsible attitude toward 
children or wife. The Scandinavian experiment 
was most noteworthy. As a result of a com- 
prehensive study of Scandinavian social legisla- 
tion, 1910-18, divorce legislation was adopted 
in Sweden in 1915, in Norway in 1918, and in 
Denmark in 1922, which definitely recognized 
mutual consent as the fundamental reason for 
the dissolution of marriage. Separation for a 
year, however, was required before the granting 
of the decree. Both parents were required to 
contribute to the support of children. The 
question of custody was left to be settled by the 
parents where possible and where there was in- 
volved. no danger to the welfare of the child. 
For cases where divorce was desired by only one 
party, the grounds were liberal, including such 
as flagrant, neglect, misuse of intoxicants, etc. 

DIX, Kxjkt Waltheb (1878- ). A Ger- 

man pedagogue and writer on subjects of edu- 
cation, born in Greiz. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Dresden and Jena and has devoted 
hims^f to teaching and studying child psychol- 
ogy, child hygiene, etc. Among his works 
are Erssiehwng imd N&rodaitat vm Kmdesalter 
(1909); Kf^rperUohe wid geisiige Mntwiohlimg 
ernes Kvndes (1911-12) ; Kindeskunde (1911) y 
Mniioiokhmg der Denkc^te (1921); Gemiltsle^ 
ben in der friihen Kmdheit (1923); and Die 
Beifemeit (1927). 

DIXON, Amzi Clabxnce (1854-1925). An 
American clergyman and author (see Vol. VII). 
From 1922 to his death, he was pastor of the 
University Baptist Church, Baltimore, Md. 

His latex works include: BeeenetruoUon 

(1019) ; The Birth of Christ', the Incarnation of 
Cod (1919); Whg I am a Christian (1921); 
Higher Critic Myths omd Moths (1921). 

DIXON, Jambs Main (1866- ’ ). An 

American teacher and author (see Vol. VH). 
In 1920 he wrote The Spiritual Meaning of 
Teimyson^s **In Memoriam*’ and Mamml of Modr 
em Soots, 

DIXON, Joseph Moobe (1867-. )• An 

American public official (see Von. VII). He was 
Governor of Montana for the term 1921-26. In 


1929 he was appointed an Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. 

DIXON, Roland Bukrage (1875- ). An 

American anthropologist (see Vol. VIT). He 
was professor at Harvard after 1916 and mem- 
ber of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace (1916-18) in Paris. He is a contributor 
to anthropological and ethnological journals 
and his most recent works include Oceanic 
Mythology (Myths of the Idonesian, Oceanian, 
Australian region, published in 1915), The 
Racial History of Man (1923), and The Build- 
ing of Cultures (1928). 

DIXON, Royal (1885- ). An American 

author, born at Huntsville, Tex., and educated 
at the Sam Houston Normal Institute and as a 
special student at the University of Chicago. 
After spending five years with the department 
of botany at the Field Museum of Chicago, he 
entered the literary field as a member of the 
Houston Chronicle staff. He has been a special 
contributor to the leading newspapers of New 
York, where he has lectured for the Board of 
Education. His interest and attention have 
been directed to immigration. His works in- 
clude The Human Side of Plants (1914) ; 
Amerioanistation (1916) ; The Human Side of 
Animals (1018); Hidden Children (1922); 
Personality of Plants (1923) ; Pharaoh^ s Bird 
(1927). 

DIXON, Thomas (1864- ). An Ameri- 

can novelist and playwright (see Vol. VII). 
His photoplay, The Birth of a Nation, appeared 
in 1915, and he published Fall of a Nation 
(1916), The Way of a Man (1918), A Man of 
the People (1920), The Man in Cray (1921), 
The Black Hood (1924), and The Lorn Com- 
plex (1925). 

DJKMAD PASHA, jem'el pg^-shSL, (Ahmed 
Djemal) (1873-1922). A Turkish soldier and 
politician, born at Constantinople. After a 
French education^ he entered the Turkish Army, 
and soon became lieutenant colonel. He was a 
major in the Young Turk movement (1008), 
and in 1911, he was made governor of Bagdad, 
and shortly after, Vali of Constantinople. About 
this time, he resigned his military command and 
devoted, himself to politics, becoming Minister 
of Public Works (1913), and Minister of Ma- 
rine (1914). These political activities brought 
upon^ him the personal antagonism of Enver 
Pasha. This and his pro-French attitude 
caused him to be sent to Syria as commander- 
in-chief of the 4th Army in 1014. Upon being 
recalled in 1917, he was made commander-in- 
chief of all,the troops except those at the Sinai 
front, an exception which led to friction. As 
a result Djemal abandoned military operations, 
returned to Constantinople, and resumed his 
duties as Minister of Marine, but opportunities 
for power did not come his way. In 1918 he 
fled from Turkey, and in 1919 was condemned 
to death by a Turkish court martial. He tried 
to bring about an understanding between Soviet 
Russia and the Turkish Nationalists. He be- 
came military advisor to the Amir of Afghan- 
istan, and was murdered in Tiflis when on 
business for the Afghan Army. 

DOBKDDJA. See Bulgaria; Rumania. , 

DOCKS., While the U. S. Navy authorities 
have long recognized the fact that suitable dry 
docks, or graving docks, as they are sometimes 
called, are essential in any scheme of naval 
preparedness, it would seem that the low status 
of the American merchant marine had led to a 
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neglect of sncli facilities in the United States 
prior to the World War. Indeed it is said that 
when the United States actively joined the 
Allies in the War and took over for transport 
service the former German liner, the Vaterland^ 
renamed Leviathan, there was no drydock in the 
United States large enough for that vessel. One 
of the most important of the existing docks was 
the Brooklyn Xavy Yard Dock at New York. 
This structure, with a usable length of 700 feet, 
with a width of 110 feet at the keel blocks and 
with a depth over the sill of 36 feet, was 
authorised in 1900 but not completed until 1912. 
It was a most difficult piece of construction on 
a bottom of quicksand. The first contractor 
came to grief in 1008; the second lasted but one 
year; the third contract involved both a changed 
de.sign and increased dimensions. 

Apparently, the needs of the American Navy 
and shipping at the time of the World War 
stimulated the development of dock facilities 
in the United States, and a number of important 
docks have since been built. 

Norfolk Navy Yard Drydock. The United 
States Navy Yard at Portsmouth, Va., had 
its facilities increased by the construction of a 
drydock 1011 feet long, 144 feet wide at the co- 
ping, and 40 feet deep, which was opened in April, 
1919, after having been under construction since 
February, 1917. This work involved the exca- 
vation of 625,000 cubic yards and the placing 
of a total yardage of concrete of 185 000. The 
Norfolk Navy Yard also contained two dry- 
docks, built through the cooperation and finan- 
cial assistance of the United States Shipping 
Board during the War, which were completed 
in 1919 and formally inaugurated on October 
31, of that year, by the Queen of the Belgians. 

Commonwealth Drydock. In 1915 active 
work was begun on a large drydock at South 
Boston built by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts which was an important element in the 
port and harbor development of Boston. This 
dock at the time of its completion was the larg- 
est in the United States, being 1176 feet long 
and 149 feet, 9 inches wide. It could take care 
of a ship of 1150 feet in length with a beam 
of 115 feet and 45 feet draft. It had a capacity 
of 65,000,000 gallons, and was imwatered by 
three electric pumps, requiring about two hours 
for the operation. This dock cost the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts over $3,000,000, and 
was purchased by the United States Government 
under authority from Congress for $4,100,000, 
being formally taken over by the United States 
Navy and put in commission on Dec. 22, 1919, 
the battleship Yirgima being the first vessel 
to Juse the dock: 

Pearl Harbor Drydock. As early as 1908, 
the United States Navy began the construction 
of a drydock at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, which was completed and flooded on Aug* 
21, 1919. The plans for developing a small 
naval station located at this point involved the 
construction of a graving dock 589 feet long, but 
with the completion of the Panama Canal and 
the iucreased size of ships navigating the Pa- 
cific Ocean, it was determined to increase its 
dimensions. Accordingly, the dock was. built, 
1022 feet long feet wide at the coping, and 
39% effective depth, there being 43% 

feet depth from top of. qoping to floor. This 
gave a clear water basin. 1010 feet 'long and 
1010; feet wide at the/ bottom • clearance. In 
l'9I3 a' seismic .disturbance .catiised fhe ooUapse 


of the work under way, and after a technical 
investigation a modified plan of construction 
was adopted in 1915, and finished in 1919. A 
full report of this diydock, the history of its 
early construction, as well as the adoption of 
the new design, is contained in the Trausaciiotis 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, vol. 
Ixx, page 223, 1916. 

Balboa Drydock. In 1916 the new drydock 
at Balboa, at the Pacific terminal of the Pan- 
ama Canal zone, was completed with a length 
of 1000 feet, a width of 110 feet, and a depth 
of 35 feet over the blocks at mean tide. This 
structure was one of the important works con- 
nected with the shipping facilities of the Pan- 
ama Canal, and made possible tbe docking and 
repair of steamers of considerable size. 

St. John, N. B., Drydock. The St. John 
Drydock and Shipbuilding Company in Novem- 
ber, 1923, opened its new drydock at St. John, 
N. B. This new dock was the largest of its 
kind in the world, having an extreme length of 
1225 feet and length over the blocks of 1150 
feet. It was so arranged that it could he used 
in two independent sections, one 650 feet long 
and the other 500 feet long. There was a pat- 
ent slipway 720 feet in length and a cradle 240 
feet long. The depth over the sill at high tide 
was 42 feet. The dock was provided with a 70- 
ton fixed crane and a 20-ton traveling crane. 

Drydock at Quebec. The Champlain dry- 
dock at Quebec, which had been under construc- 
tion since 1914, was completed in August, 1918. 
Situated on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
and with a length of 1150 feet, a width of 120 
feet and depth over the sill of 34 feet at neap 
tide, and 40 feet at high water at spring tide, 
it was at the time of its completion one of the 
largest drydocks in the world, being able to ac- 
commodate the largest ships for which the port 
of Quebec had adequate deep-water berths. 
This dock was divided into two compartments, 
with an inner chamber 600 feet in length and 
an outer one 500 feet in length, the latter being 
closed by a rolling caisson, while the middle 
entrance was formed by a floating caisson. For 
emptying the dock, three main pumps of the 
horizontal centrifugal type, designed to deliver 
63,000 gallons a minute against the total head 
of 25 feet, were provided. These were operated 
by electric powder and could empty the dock in 
about two and a half hours. 

American-built Docks in Fraace. At the 
mouth of the Loire River in France, during the 
War, engineers of the American Army con- 
structed a notable timber dock system which 
provided new berths for 10 vessels in addition 
to an existing series of docks adjoining, pre- 
viously constructed by the French. These docks 
were built of timber supported by wooden piles 
and w^re located on mud fiats. On their shore 
side were built long low classification sheds, and 
further inland a receiving yard, and a departure 
yard for the handling of freight cars. There 
was provided specially designed timber rigging 
for the handling, of ships' cargoes, and heavy 
ste.el gantry cranes were erected also. 

j^Ioating Docks. In the' period after 1914, 
there was also an increase in . the size and 
capacity of ; floating docks which, it will be 
recalled, couldv be used at any convenient loca- 
tion, and could be moved from place* to place if 
so djesired. At the close of the two large 
floating docks owned by Gerznany and, at the 
time, largest structures of the kind, passed 
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into the possession of the British. Each of 
these had an overall length of about 700 feet 
and a lift of some 40.000 tons. The British 
Admiralty, however, decided that there was 
need of a still larger floating dock, and in No- 
vember, 1922, one was put under construction 
with a length of 960 feet, and a lifting capacity 
of 60,000 tons. This was built at the Walker 
Shipyard of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth 
& Co., and was designed for the port of 
Southampton. This dock which, at the time of 
its completion, in 1924, was the world’s largest 
floating dock, was of the double-sided, self- 
docking sectional box type, and consisted of 
pontoon and two parallel walls divided trans- 
versely by seven sections. When in position at 
Southampton, it was moored by four steel booms 
110 feet long, hinged at one end to the dock and 
at the other extremity to four dolphins of re- 
inforced concrete. \Mien submerged, the dock 
contains some 80,000 tons of water, to pump out 
which, 14 motor-driven centrifugal pumps were 
provided and with all in operation some four 
hours wore required to remove the water. The 
British Government accordingly had, with the 
Southampton and the two German docks, three 
floating docks, each of which was capable of tak- 
ing a large battleship, such as the Hood, and a 
distinct strategic and maintenance advantage 
was gained by the fact that all of these docks 
could be passed through the Suez Canal. 

Bibliography. Such special constructions as 
drydocks are generally described only in the 
more technical publications, such as are pub- 
lished by the engineering societies. In ordinary 
dock work, few structural improvements or 
changes have been noted in recent years. ^ Re- 
inforced concrete has of course been widely 
used, although the older timber construction 
still holds its important position in such work. 
On the other hand, ini])OTtant developments have 
occurred in the application of machinery to 
dock work in connection with loading, unload- 
ing, storing, and shipping. A recent work of 
interest on these facilities in general is Carleton 
Greene, Wharves and Piers (New York). 

DODD, Lee Wilson (1879- ). An Amer- 

ican author and playwright, born at Franklin, 
Pa., and educated at Yale. He studied law at 
the New York Law School and was admitted to 
the bar in 1902, but gave up law five years later 
for literature, in which he made distinct accom- 
plishment, but has been criticized as being over 
novelistic. He is the author of A Modern Ah 
chemist ^900); The Return of Eve (1909); 
Speed (1911); The Middle Miles (1015); His 
Majesty Bunker Bean (1916); Pals First; The 
Booh’ of Susan (1920); Lilia Chenoivorth 
(1922); The Oirl Next Door (1923); The 
Changelings (play, 1923) ; The Sly Giraffe (for 
children, 1923); The Golden Complex (1927); 
The Great Enlightenment (verse, 1028). 

DODD, WiLLiAAf Edward (1869- ). An 

American historian, born at Clayton, N. C., and 
educated at Virginia Polytechnical Institute 
and tlie University of Leipzig. W’hile succes- 
sively holding the chairs of history at Randolph- 
Macon College (1000-08) and at the University 
of Chicago (1908- ), he wrote Jeffersons 

RueJekehr sur Pali life, 1796 (1900) ; Life 6f No- 
ihamel Macon (1903) ; Life of Jefferson Davis 
(1907); Statesmen of the Old South (1911); 
The Cotton Kingdom (Chronicles of America 
series, 1919); Woodrow Wilson and Bis Work 
(1920); and Lincoln or Lee (1928). In ad- 


dition, he was editor and joint author of the 
Riverside History of the United States (1915) 
joint editor, with Ray Stannard Baker, of The 
Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson (1924-26) ; 
and co-translator of Lamprecht’s What Is His- 
tory? (1005). 

DODDS, Edward Charles (1899- ). A 

British physician, biochemist, and chemical 
pathologist. He was educated at Harrow and 
the Middlesex Hospital Medical School, where 
at first he served as student demonstrator in 
biochemistry. Later, he was made professor of 
biochemistry in the University of London and 
held the title of chemical pathologist to several 
prominent hospitals. When the philanthropist, 
Courtauld, established a special research insti- 
tute for Dodds at the Middlesex Hospital Medi- 
cal School, he returned to that institution as 
Courtauld Professor of biochemistry. He has 
collaborated in two books, Recent Advances in 
Medicine (with G. E. Beaumont) and The 
Chemical and Physiological Properties of the 
Internal Secretions (with F. C. Dickens). One 
of his notable achievements has been a large- 
scale method of manufacturing insulin at re- 
duced cost. He was summoned in consultation 
at the illness of His Majesty, George V, in 
1928-29, partly as a result of his study of the 
action of calcium on the blood. 

DODECANESE. A group of 12 small islands, 
the Sporades, off the southwest coast of Asia 
Minor, among which, politically, Rhodes was 
included. Most of them, barren rocks, are un- 
inhabited. Of their total population,. 100,198 
in 1917, the greater part were Greek sponge 
fishermen inhabiting Rhodes and Cos. During 
the Libyan War between Italy and Turkey, the 
Italians occupied the islands, and by the Treaty 
of Lausanne of 1912, Italy was permitted to 
continue occupation only as a giiarantee toward 
Turkish evacuation of Tripoli. The Turks 
claimed to have fulfilled their obligations, but 
the Italians stayed on. In 1919 the Greek 
Premier, Venizelos, effected a bargain with 
Tittoni, Italian Foreign Minister, by which 
the Dodecanese were to he turned over to 
Greece and Rhodes to Italy. The disposition 
of the latter the Italians promised to submit 
to a plebiscite when Great Britain should prom- 
ise to do similarly in the case of Cyprus. The 
Peace Treaty of Sevres in 1920 transferred 
the islands from Turkish to Italian sovereignity, 
while the separate Greco-Italian Treaty signed 
on the same day, in accordance with the Veni- 
zelos-Tittoni agreement, promised all except 
Rhodes, where a plebiscite was to be held, to 
Greece. Despite this pledge, Italy continued 
in occupation of the disputed territory, and 
shortly afterward repudiated the agreement, 
on the ground that the Sfevres Treaty had not 
been ratified. The overthrow of Venizelos, the 
defeat of Greece in its Asia Minor adventure, 
and the rise of Italian chauvinism under Mus- 
solini, gave substance to the belief that Veni- 
zelos’s settlement was only too ephemeral and 
that Italy rather than Greece was to control 
the eastern Mediterranean. The soundness of 
these conjectures was confirmed when, regard- 
less of self-determination and the principle of 
nationalism, and in a spirit typical of the old 
diplomacy, the Great Powers in 1923 confirmed 
Italy’s hold on the islands. By article 25 of 
the Treaty of Lausanne, Turkey renounced all 
rights over the Dodecanese, Rhodes, and the 
island of Castellorizzo in favor of Italy. No 
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mention was made in tlie treaty of tlie promised 
plebiscite. See Greece; Italy.*^ 

BODGrE, Rayacoitd (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican experimental psychologist. He was edu- 
cated at Williams College and the University of 
Halle (Germany). In 1806 he was appointed 
professor of philosophy at Ursinus College, and 
the following year became associated with Wes- 
leyan University, where he was full professor 
1902-24. Since 1924 he has been professor in 
the Institute of Psychology at Yale. He was 
selected to conduct expriments on the psychol- 
ogy of nutrition at the Carnegie Institute' labo- 
ratory (1913-14), and also the psychological 
effects of alcohol (1915). He became the editor 
of the Joumial of Experimental Psychology 
(1916) and of the Journal of Comparative 
Psychology (1921). He is the author of nu- 
merous scientific monographs and papers on the 
psychology of language, vision, eye movement, 
and dynamic psychology in general. 

BODGE, William De Leftwich (1867- ). 

An American artist born at Liberty, Va., who 
studied^ in Paris and Munich and entered first 

S lace in the examination for the Ecole des 
>eaux Arts. Mr. Dodge's work as a mural 
painter is represented in New York by his deco- 
rations of the Empire Theatre, of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and of other theatres and hotels. 
Among his principal works were the decora- 
tions of the Caf4 de I'Opera, Paris, The Folies 
Berg^res Theatre, murals for the Panama-Pa- 
cific International Exposition, and for the Flag 
Room in the capitol at Albany, “Mosaics for the 
Hall of Records, New York, “Signing of the 
Peace,” at Versailles, and **Taking of tlie Fort 
de Vaux.” He was chief of color for the Ses- 
qm^ntennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 

BOELEIN, Fbanz J. T. (1873- ), A 

German zoSlogist born in Paris, He traveled 
extensively in the United States, West Indies, 
and Mexico. He succeeded Weismann as pro- 
fessor of zoSlogy at the University of Munich, 
in 1912, and became professor at Breslau in 
1918. Professor Doflein’s published works were 
on the protozoa, animal biology, and psy- 
chology. 

DOHEEY, Edward Laurence (1856- )1 

An American capitalist and oil producer, bora 
at Fond du Lac, Wis,, who spent his early years 
prospecting for gold with varying success. 
Stranded in Los Angeles in 1892, he noticed a 
wagonload of pitch passing along the street and 
investigated the hole from which it was taken. 
He obtained a lease of a lot nearby, and at 225 
feet struck a gusher which started tlie Los An- 
geles oil field. After finding several other 
fields and gaining several fortunes, he went to 
Mexico in 1900 and organized the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Company with $10,000,000 capital, and 
obtained leases on about 1,000,000 acres of bar- 
ren land near Tampico. In four or five years, 
Tampico was a world oil centre. The control 
of such vast enterprises inevitably led Doheny 
into political activity. In Mexico, he was 
charged with being responsible for several rev- 
olutions, and he was a large factor in Califor- 
nia politics. He was prominent in the transac- 
tions in regard to the United States naval oil 
reserves, and was called to Washington to testi- 
fy before the investigating committee early in 
1924. His testimony revealed that he had lent 
$100,000 to former Secretary of the Interior Al- 
bert B. Fall, and that a nomb^ of ex-cabinet 


members and other government officials had 
been employed by him in connection with the 
oil leases. The Government’s suit against 
Doheny for cancellation of the lease on naval 
oil reserve No. 1 at Elk Hills, Calif., was decided 
in the Federal District Court in June, 1925, 
in favor of the Government. This was affirmed by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in 1927. 

DOHERTY, Philip Joseph (1856- ). 

An American lawyer, horn at Charlestown, 
Mass., and educated at the School of Law, Bos- 
ton University. He practiced in Boston from 
1877 to 1908; in the latter year becoming at- 
torney to the division of safety of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and, in 1913, chief 
attorney. Beginning in 1884, he held various 
political offices, including membership in the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives. In 
1909 he served as special assistant to the At- 
torney General in the Mondou-N. Y. N. H. & 
H. R. R. case, involving the constitutionality of 
the Federal llailway Employers’ Liability Act. 
In 1914 he was on the commission to investi- 
gate the finances of the New Haven Railroad. 
In 1918 he was appointed manager of the prop- 
erty-protection section of the United States 
Railroad Administration and, the following year, 
became attorney to the valuation bureau of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He is the 
author of The Liability of Railroads to Inter- 
state Employees (1911). 

DOHNANYI, Ernst von (1877- ). A 

Hungarian pianist and composer, born in Press- 
burg (see VoL. VII) . From 1005 to 191 5, he was 
professor of piano at the Kbnigliche Hocbschule 
fiir^ Musik in Berlin, then accepted a similar 
position at the^ Hocbschule in Budapest, and in 
1919 became director. After a few months, he 
resigned this post to become president of the 
Philharmonic Society. Since 1920 he has made 
several pianistic tours of the LTnited States, and 
in 1925 also appeared as conductor of the State 
Symphony Orchestra in New York. He added 
to his works the operas Tanie Simona (Dresden, 
1912), Der Turm des Wojetooden (Budapest, 
1922; as Iva^s Trum, Diisseldorf, 1926), Der 
Tenor (Budapest, 1929) ; two symphonies (F 
and B minor) ; Fesiouverture for triple orches- 
tra; Ruralia Efungarica; a piano concerto in 
E minor; a violin concerto in D; and consider- 
able chamber music of more than ordinary merit. 

BOHSE, dos, Richard (1875- ). A Ger- 

man liistorian, bora at Lubz, Mecklenburg. He 
studied at the universities of Munich, Marburg, 
Geneva, and Rostock, specializing on modern 
languages and history. He traveled in France 
and Spain and was journalist, correspondent, 
and editor of various papers. His principal 
works are Colley Cibbers Bearheitung von 
Shakespeare^ s Richard III ( 1 897 ) j a volume of 
verse, Aus siillen Stunden (1902); Kumt fur 
die Jugend (1002); several books of verse in 
Low German (190*2-14); Modems deutsche Lit- 
eratur (1920) ; Deutsche Literaiur von Anfang 
b%s HehbeX (1921); and Das "Niederdeutsche 
Drama (1921); Gustav Kohne^ sem Wesen und 
sein Work (1927), and biographies of Frite 
Reuter J Wilhelm Holzamer, and Fritz Staven- 
hagen, 

DODHETSCH, Arnold (1858- ), A fa- 

mous British connoisseur of old instruments, 
bom at Le Mans, France. While working as an 
apprentice in his father’s piano factory, he 
showed such talent for the violin that he was 
sent 'to Vieuxtemps in Bruss^. Afjter further 
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study at the Royal College of Music in London, By 1927 his series, issued under the title Theatre 
he taught violin at Dulwich College. Becoming Complet, had reached eight volumes, 
the possessor of a viola d’amore, he imniedi- d6r-zhel, Roland (1886- ). 

ately made himself master not only of that A French novelist, who came to the front with 
instrument, but of every member of the viol the publication of his war novels, Les Croix de 
family, and began to collect and repair old in- Bok (1918) and Le Cabaret de la Belle Femme 
struments. With his wife and a pupil, Kath- (1921), In spite of the intensity of his subject, 
leen Salmon, he formed a trio, with which he his style was that of a sober realism, which was 
gave recitals of early music written for the old in many ways the equal of the melodramatic 
instruments. A tour of the United States, in pages of Barbusse’s Under Fire, His other 
1902, attracted so much attention, that Chicker- works include La Machine d flnir la guerre (in 
ing & Sons of Boston placed their factory and a collaboration with Rdgis Gignoux, 1916) ; La 
number of their best workmen at his disposal. Boule de qui (1921); Saint^Magloire (1921); 
There he remained until 1909, restoring old Sous lee At! es de mon moulin {1922) ; Le Reveil 
spinets, harpsichords, etc. and giving numerous des morts (1923); On the Mandarin Road, tra- 
reeitals on these instruments. He then con- vel in Indo-China (1926); Partir (1026); and 
tinned the same occupation in Paris, where the La Caravane Sans Chameaux (1928). Lee 
factory of Gaveau was at his disposal. In 1914 Croix de Bois, Saint-Magloire, and Partir were 
he settled in London and established his own translated into English. Dorgelfes received the 
factory at Ilaslemere, Surrey. With his .wife Prix Femina for 1918 and 1919. 
and four children he gave, in 1925, in Ilaslemere DOBB, Rheta Ciiilde ( ?- ). An Amer- 

a festival of older music with such success that lean author and social worker (see VoL VII). 
the Haslemere Festival has become an annual She was war correspondent for a syndicate of 
event. In 1928 the Dolmetsch Foundation was 21 newspapers during 1917-18, and was for- 
established to insure the perpetuation of the eign correspondent with headquarters at Prague 
festival. Dolmetsch edited two volumes of in 1920-23. Her later books include Inside the 
work.s of English composers of the sixteenth and Russian Revolution (1917), The Soldiefs Mother 
seventeenth centuries (1012) and wrote an im- in France (1018), Czechoslovakia (1921), A 
portant book: The Interpretation of the Musio Woman of Fifty (1924), and Susan B, Anthony 
of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (1028). 

(1915). DOB/SEY, George Amor (1868- ). An 

BOMBBOWSEI, dOm-br6f'sk6, Erich Franz American anthropologist and author (See Vol. 
(1882- ). A German student of theoretical VII). Dr. Dorsey severed his connection with the 

and practical economy, born in Danzig. He be* Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, and 
came a well known traveler and editor, and a the University of Chicago in 1015. He served 
lecturer at Danzig, Kiel, Berlin, and Uipzig. Jn the United States Navy in 1918-21 as lieu- 
He wrote Zehn Jahre deutsoher Kulfurenimck- tenant and. lieutenant commander, was assistant 
lung vor dem Kriege (1915); Das alte und naval attachd at Madrid in 1918, and naval at- 
neue System (1919); and more recently PoHt^ tachd at Lisbon in 1919-21. He was also ad- 
ische /Cdp/e^ Deutschlands (1920); and Die viser on Spanish problems to the American Com- 
Mdnner dcr Uhergangszeit, Kbpfc d&r Qegenwart, mission to Negotiate Peace at Paris in 1919. 
meue Kbpfc (1925), Since 1925 he has lectured on anthropology at 

DOMINIAN, Leon (1880- ). An Amer- the New School for Social Research in New York, 

ican geographer, bom at Constantinople, Tur~ He is the author of Young Low (a novel, 1017) ; 
key. He was gradiiated at Robert College in Why We Behave Like Human Beings (1925); 
1898 and during 1808-1900 Studied at Lidge, The Nature^'of Man (1927); The Evolution of 
After traveling in Turkey and Mexico, he served Charles Darwin (1927); and various anthro- 
as assistant to the U. S. Geological Survey, pological researches published by the Field 
instructor in the New Mexico School of Mines, Museum of Natural History, 
and special writer for the National Ceographic DOBSEY, N(oah) Ernest (1873- ). •'An 

Magazine. He became connected with the De- American physicist, born at Annapolis Junction, 
partment of State in 1918. serving it on various Md, He was graduated in 1893 from Johns 
technical matters, especially with the American Hopkins, where he was a fellow during 1896- 
Peace Conference in France during 1919. Since 97 and received his Ph.D. After serving as a 
1921 he has been United States Consul in Rome, research fellow at the Yerkes Observatory dur- 
He served as a delegate to the 12th Interna- ing 1899, he returned to Johns Hopkins and was 
tional Geographical Congress in Toronto in 1913 an associate in physics until 1901, when he en« 
and to the 2d Pan-American Scientific Congress tered the service of the Government as phys- 
hdd in Washington in 1915. He is the author icist to the Bureau of Soils in the Department 
of The Frontiers of Language and Nationality of Agriculture, In 1903 he transferred to the 
in Europe (1017). Bureau of Standards, in which he attained the 

DOKINICAET BEPXJBIiIC. See* Santo rank of physcist in 1917, In 1921 he assumed 
Domingo. a consulting relation with the Bureau in addi- 

DONNAY, d6'na^ Maurice (1859- ), A tion to his private practice. His principal in- 

French dramatic author (see Vol VII), whose vestigations have included the physios of the soil, 
recent work includes: Alfred de MUsset absolute measurement in electricity and physics 
(1914); La Parisienne et la guerre (1916); of the medical sciences, including applications 
UImprompiu du paquetage (1916) ; Le TM&tre of X-rays. Besides many articles contributed to 
aux armAes (1916); Premises impressions scientific journals, he is the author of Plij/stes 
(1917); Letires d une dame Blanche (1917); or Radioaoiivity (1921). 

Pendant quHls sont d Noyon (1917); La CJMisse DOTTIN, Henri Georges (1863—1928) . A 
d Vhomme (1919); Dialogues dPhier (1920); French philologist , (see Vou VII) , who became a 
Sous le sourvre d^BUsaheih. essays (1924); La correspondent of the Institut de France in 1919, 
vie amoureuse d'Alfred de Musset (1926), and and edited the Revue Celiigue. His later 
Auiour du Chat Noir, miscellaneous (1926). works were Les rnciens peuples de V Europe 
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(1916); La langue gauloise (1920); Les Lit- 
teratures Celtiques (1924), and L’ipop^e irland- 
aise (I02o). 

DOIJGALL; Lily (1858-1923). A Canadian 
novelist (see Vol VII). Among her recent 
workH arc The Practice of Christianity (1914), 
and The Christian Doctrine of Health (1916). 
She was part author of Concerning Prayer 
(1916) ; Immortality (1917) ; The Spirit (1919); 
Ood and the Struggle for Existence (1919) ; Ar- 
cades Amho (1919), a volume of poems, and The 
Lord of Thought (1922). 

DOUaHERTY, Paul (1877- ). An 

American marine painter, horn in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He was graduated from the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and the New York Law 
School and studied art in Europe, spending 
much of his time in London, Paris, Florence, 
Venice, and Munich. In 1906 he ■was elected 
an associate of the National Academy and the 
next year he was made a full member. He is 
also a member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Mr. Dougherty’s marine 
paintings have been exhibited all over the 
United States and in many parts of Europe 
and include: “October Seas”; “The Road to 
Cayey”; “Lake Louise” (Metropolitan Museum, 
N. Y.); “Sun and Storm” (National Gallery, 
Washington); “Flood Tide” (Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh ) ; “Storm Quiet” ( Chicago Art 
Institute); “The Land and the Sea” (Corcoran 
Gallery, Washington); “Autumn Oaks” (Brook- 
lyn Institute Museum). Among Mr. Dougher- 
ty’s awards was the gold medal from the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 

DOUGHTY, do'tl or dou'tt, Arthur George 
(1860- ). A Canadian historian (see Vol, 

VII). In 1017 Doughty was attached to the 
Canadian Expeditionary Force War Archives 
Survey and in 1919 he accompanied the Prince 
of Wales as historian on his Canadian tour. 
He was a member of the Canadian delegation 
to the Imperial Conferences of 1923 and 1926. 
Among. his later works appear Tlie Acadian Ex- 
iles A Daughter of New France (1916), 

and Koles on the History of Canada Prepared 
for the Visit of the Prince of Wales (1919). 

DOUGHTY, Charles Montague (1843- 
1926). An English explorer and author (see 
Vol. VII). His later work was devoted almost 
entirely to the writing of poetry and poetic 
drama. The Titans appeared in 1916 and Man- 
soul, or the Riddle of the World in 1920. Consult 
The Life of Charles M, Doughty, by D. G, 
Hogarth (1928). 

DOUGHTfY,, Howard Waters (1871- ). 

An American chemist, born at Baltimore, Md. 
He was educated at Johns Hopkins University, 
where he received his PhiD. in 1005. During 
1905-06, he was instructor of chemistry at Mis- 
souri and . during 1907-08, at Ayisconsin, after 
which he went to Amherst, where he became 
full professor in 1913. , His original investiga- 
tions have been chiefly in the field of organic 
chemistry, notably on derivatives of trimethyl- 
paracouic and camphoronic acids and on the re- 
actions with various metals of compounds con- 
jtaining the trihalogen methyl group. 

DOUGLAS, dfig'lccs, .Robert liANGTON (1864- 
). An English art critic, lecturer, and au- 
thor (see Vol. VII).. - He served in the World 
War as staff captain at the Wat Ofiflee , (19,16- 
17) and was. director, -of the National Gallery, 
Ireland ’ (1916-23). To the literature of . Sie- 
nese a-rt, ,as an, authority : on, wljich he. was 


known, he contributed in 1914 an edition (sec- 
ond) of Hisioire de Sienne, 

DOUMEH, ddS'rnS', Paul (1807- ). A 

French statesman (see Vol. VII). He was 
elected to the Senate in 1912, opposed the policies 
of Briand’s war cabinet, and entered that of 
Painlevd as Minister without Portfolio (1917). 
In Briaiid’s cabinets of 1921-22 and I92o-2G, he 
was Finance Minister, and in 1927 he was made 
president of the Senate. 

DOUMEBGUE, ddo'merg', Gaston (1863- 
). A French statesman (see Vol. VII). 
He held the portfolio for the colonies through 
the ministries of Viviani and Briand (1914- 
March, 1917), when he was sent to Russia to 
persuade the Kerensky government not to make 
a separate peace with Germany and Austria. 
He was president of the Senate in 1923 and 
1024, until his election as twelfth President of 
France on June 13, 1924. He was the first 
Protestant and the first bachelor to hold that 
office. 

DOUraO, ddo'm^k', JlENt (1860- ). A 

French literary and dramatic critic (see Vol. 
VII), editor of the Reime des Deux Mondes 
(1910- ) and permanent secretary of the 

French Academy (1923- ). His later works 

include Le soldat de 19 ti, Le salut avx chefs 
(1915), Les Elegantes, and La Defense de 
r esprit frangais (1910). 

DOURINE. See Veterinary hlEDiciNE. 

D’OVIDIO, Francesco. See Ovidio, Fran- 
cesco d’. 

DOWLING, Austin (1868- ). A Ro- 

man Calholie archbishop, born in New York 
City. He graduated from Manhattan College 
in 1887, and after studying at St. John’s Semi- 
nary and the Catholic University, was ordained 
in 1891. He served as pastor in Warren, R. L, 
and from 1905 to 1912 was pastor of Saints 
Peter and Paul Cathedral, He was consecrated 
Bishop of Des Moines in 1912 and Archbishop of 
St. Paul in 1919. 

DOWNS, Lawrence Alotsius (1872- ). 

An American railway oflBeial, born in Greencas- 
tle, Ind. He was graduated from Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1894 and in the following year b^an 
his railroad career with the Vaiidalia road. 
He occupied many important positions with the 
Illinois Central Railroad until 1920, when he 
was elected vice president and general manager 
of the Central of Georgia Railway, In 1924-26 
he was president of l£e same company and of 
the Ocean Steamship Company, Savannah. Since 
1926 he has been president of the Illinois Central 
System. He was the author of Development of 
Banking in Illinois (1914). 

DOYLE, doil. Sir Arthur Conan (1859- 
). A British novelist and spiritualist (see 
Vol. VII). After 1913 Sir Arthur added to his 
long, list of works with The Case of Oscar Slater 
(1914); The Valley of Fear (1915); A Visit 
to Three Fronts (1916) ; History of the British 
Campaign in France and Flanders, vols. i and ii 
{1915-20) I Danger (1918) ; The Ouards Came 
Through (1920) ; Three of Them (1923) 
aries and Adventures (1924);: The Land} of 
Mist (a novel, 1025) 5 The Case Book of Sher- 
lock Holmes (1927), and The Marioot Deep 
(1928). , A, Neto Revelation (1918) ;; The Vital 
Message (1920); The Wanderings of a Spirit- 
ualist .{1921), and Hisiofy/ of SpirtimUsm ,(2 
vols. 1926), were written in SJonneetion with his 
studies in the field of spirituaiism.. He lectured 
and debated on the sulbjeet of spiritualism! in 
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Europe and America. He related his American 
experiences in Omlv American Adventure (1923) 
and Our Second American Adventure (1924). 

DBAET ACT. See United States, History, 

DEAFT TEEATY OF MUTUAL ASSIS- 
TANCE. See Washington Conference. 

BEAGE^ draj, Geoffrey (1860- ). An 

English sociologist (see Von. VII). He was a 
member of the Departmental Committees Na- 
tional Register (1015), vice president of the 
Royal Statistical Society (1916-18), chairman of 
the Denison House Committee on Public Assis- 
tance (1916), and cliairraan of the Official Statis- 
tics Committee (1910). In 1910 he was attached 
to the War Office in the military intelligence 
section, and in the following year was director 
of the Investigation Board of Agriculture. 
Among his later works may he mentioned : 
Ephemera (101.5); Rear gamzat ion of Official 
Statistics and a Central Statistical Office 
(1916); Pre-war Statistics of Poland and 
Lithuania (1918) ; The Cost of Public Assistance 
(1921); The Dole and Demoralit&ation (1923), 
The Riddle of Japan (1925); and Poor Law 
Reform (1927). 

BEAINAGE EECLAMATION. See Rec- 
lamation. 

DBAKE, Durant (1878- ). An Ameri- 

can professor of philosophy. He was horn at 
Hartford, and was educated at Harvard and 
Columbia Universities. In 1812 he joined the 
faculty of Wesleyan University, and in 1915 
became professor of philosophy and education 
at Vassar. He was one of a group of seven who 
published the Essays on Critical Realism (1920). 
Among his other writings are The Problem of 
Things in Themselves (1911); Problems of 
Conduct (1914r) ; Problems of Religion (1916); 
America Faces the Future (1922) ; Mind and 
Its Place in Kature (1926) ; and The New Jfor- 
ality (1928). 

DRAKE UNIVERSITY. An institution 
for the higher education of men and women, at 
D*es Moines, Iowa, founded in 1881. The stu- 
dent enrollment increased from 1594 in 1913 to 
1736 in the autumn of 1928, and the faculty 
from 80 to 00 during the same period. The 
fixed endowment in 1928 amounted to $1,266,- 
770, and the number of volumes in the libra^ 
to 51,024, as compared with 26,000 volumes in 
1913. Drake University Municipal Observa- 
tory was built by the city of Des Moines in 
Waverland Park in 1021. Arthur Holmes, 
Ph.D., succeeded Hill M. Bell as president in 
1918, and was in turn succeeded by Daniel W. 
Morehouse, Ph.D., in 1922. 

BEEIEE; Mary Elisabeth (1875- ). 

An American social worker, horn in Brooklyn, 
N. T., and educated in private schools, at home, 
and at the New York School of Philanthropy- 
Prom 1906 to 1915, she was president of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, subsequently 
serving on the executive committee. From 
1911 to 1915, she was a member of the New 
York State Factory Investigating Commission, 
and in 1016 was appointed to the Board of Edu- 
cation by Mayor Mitchel. She resigned in or- 
der to give all her time to work for woman’s 
suffrage. She was chairman of the New York 
State Committee on Women in Industry of the 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense and of the Women’s Joint Legislative 
Conference ( 1 918-27 ) . 

BEEISEE, Theodore (1871- ). An Amer- 

ican author and journalist (see VoL. VII]. 


His most important later works are The Ti- 
tan (1914); The Genius (1915); Plays of the 
Natural and Supernatural (1916); A Booster 
Holiday (1916); The Hand of the Potter 
(1919); Hey-Ruh-a-Dub-Duh, a book of essays 
and philosophy; Booh About Myself (1922) ; 
The Color of a Great City (1923) ; An Ameri- 
can Tragedy^ (1925); Moods (verse, 1926); 
Chains, stories ( 1927 ) ; A Gallery of Women 
(1928); Dreiser Looks at Russia (1928); and 
The Genius (1928). From his first novel, he has, 
with each new book, been accused of immoral- 
ity. ^ His works show a mind of titanic force 
dealing with dispassionate insight and compas- 
sion with the motives and forces that surround 
mankind. See A Bibliography of the Writings 
of Theodore Dreiser, by Edward D. MacDonald 
(1028). 

DRESDEN, drSz'den, Ger, pron, dras’den. 
Capital city of the Free State of Saxony, Ger- 
many, and of the County of Dresden (see VoL. 
VII), the sixth largest city of Germany. It is 
situated on both sides of the river Elbe where it 
is 170 yards wide. The number of inhabitants 
was 548, .308 in 1910; 520,326 in 1919; and 019,- 
157 according to the census of June 16, 1925. 

Of the many industries, cigarettes, porcelain, 
pottery, glass, sewing and writing machines, 
chocolate, photographic apparatus, tinware, and 
bicycles are the most important. In 1922 there 
were more than 100,000 factory workers in the 
city, the industrial centre is largely near the 
railroad and the Elbe, and because it spreads 
out beyond the boundaries of the city, the ap- 
pearance is not that of an industrial centre. 
Dresden has a stock exchange, a chamber of com- 
merce, a branch of the HeiehsBank, and other 
banks of importance. With 2300 meters of quays, 
warehouses, and other facilities, it is the fourth 
port of transshipment of the Elbe. In 1924, 2607 
craft with 237,100 tons of goods entered the 
city and 2477 craft with 129,800 tons of goods 
left the city. Also 12,572 tons of floating wood 
entered the city. It is the seat of three shipping 
companies, has an airport connecting^ with vari- 
ous parts of Europe, and also seven railroad lines, 
several stations, and a railroad bridge over the 
Elbe. 

Dresden is governed by a chief burgomaster, 
two burgomasWs, 30 aldermen, and a council 
of 84 city representatives. In 1927 a new sys- 
tem of supplying the city with electricity for 
both light and power was installed. 

BRESEL, Ellis Loiuno (1805-1925). An 
American diplomatist, horn at Boston, Mass., 
and educated in private schools in the United 
States, Switzerland, and Germany, and at Har- 
vard University. He practiced law in Boston 
from 1892 to 1915, then went to Berlin as at- 
tache of the American Embassy, and until 1917 
was special representative of the State Bepart- 
ment there. On the declaration of war by the 
United States, he was sent to Berne in the same 
capacity. He organized the Central Committee 
for American Prisoners, and was the repre- 
sentative in Switzerland of the American Red 
Cross and of the War Trade Board. He became 
first secretary of the Legation in 1918, and in 
the same year, attachd with the American 
delegation to the Peace Conference in Paris. 
He was named honorary counselor to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in 1919, but did not enter upon 
his duties, being appointed American commis- 
sioner to Germany in the autumn of the same 
year. As plenipotentiary of the United States 
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Government, lie signed the peace treaty with 
Germany on Aug. 25, 1921. He was charge d’af- 
faires in Berlin, 1921-22. .a 

BEESSEB, Horatio Willis (1856- ). 

An American author prominent in the New 
Thought movement. He was born at Yarmouth, 
Me., and educated at Harvard University.: He 
early began his career as a tel^raph operator 
and railroad agent in California, but returned to 
Boston and became editor and publisher of the 
Journal of Practical Metaphysics (1896-98) and 
of the periodical entitled The Higher Law (1899- 
1902). He was assistant in philosophy at Har- 
vard, 1903-11, His writings, which are mostly 
philosophical, include: The Power of Silence 
(1895) ; The Perfect Whole (1896) ; In Search of 
a Soul (1897) ; Methods and Problems of Spirit- 
ual Healing { 1899 ) ; Education and the Philoso- 
phical Ideal (1900) ; A Book of Secrets (1902) ; 
Health and the Inner Life (1906) ; A Physician 
to the Soul (1908) ; A Message to the Well 
(1910) ; Human Efficiency (1912) ; The Religion 
of the Spirit in Modern Life (1914) ; Handbook 
of the Hew Thought (1917) ; and The Victorious 
Faith (1917), He edited On the Threshold of 
the Spirit World (1919) ; A History of the Hew 
Thought Movement (1919); The Open Vision 
(1920); The Quimby Manuscripts (1921); 
Spiritual Health and Healing (19^); Psychol- 
ogy in Theory and Application (1924); Ethics 
in Theory and Application ( 1925 ) ; and History 
of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy (1926), 

DEESSLER, Willy Oskar (1876- ), A 

German vriter on art and interior decoration, 
born in Berlin. His principal works are Mdbel 
im Zimmer der Heuzeit (1901); Modems Sil- 
bergerdte (1902); Geschiohte des Porzellans 
(1904); Kunstgewerbe Oder angewandte Kunst 
in Beziehung zur kiinstlerischen Kultur (1910) ; 
K eugestaltung der Verwaltung der Kunstange- 
legenheiten im Reich und in den Bundesstaaten 
(1917) ; Der Eckstein in der Wirtschaft von den 
Werkleuten vergessen! (1921). 

DBIESCH, dresh, Hans A. E. (1867- ). 

A German biologist and philosopher (see VoL. 
VII). In 1921 he became professor at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. His writings after the World 
War were largely concerned with speculative and 
metaphysical problems. Professor Driesch was 
also very much interested in psychical research 
and served on committees investigating various 
spiritistic mediums. His published works after 
1914 include Leib und Seele (1916); Wirklioh- 
keitslehre (1917) ; Wissenschaft und Denken 
(1920); Metaphysik (1924); The Crisis in 
Psychology (trans., 1925), and The PossibiU- 
ties of M etaph ysics (trans., 1926 ) . 

DEXNEWATEE^ John (1882- ). An 

English poet, playwight, and critic, bom, at 
Leytonstone, Essex. He was educated at the Ox- 
ford High School and served for 12 years as 
insurance clerk. He then turned his attention 
to theatrical enterprises and became manager 
and producer to the Pil^im Players, who later 
develcmed into the Birmingham Repertory The- 
atre Company. His first volume of poems ap- 
peared in 1908 and his first play, Cophetua (in 
verse), in 1911. After that he wrote a great 
many plays, poems, and critical studies. Among 
the latter are Critical Studies of WilUam Mor- 
ris (1912); Swinburne (1913); The Pilgrim of 
Eternity: Byron, a Conflict (1925) ; Mr, Charles, 
King of England (1926); Olvoer Cromwell: a 
Charaeter Study (1927 ) ; aind Charles James Foar 
(1928 ) . Some of- his plays are Abraham, Lincoln 


(1918), the best known to Americans; Loyalties 
(1919); Mary Stuart (1921); Oliver Cromwell 
(1921) ; Preludes (1922) ; Robert E, Lee (1923) ; 
Robert Bums (1925) ; and Bird-in-Hand (1928). 
The Collected Plays appeared in 1925 and The 
Gentle Art of Theatre Going in 1927. In 1923 
his Collected Poems came out, the next year he 
published an Anthology of English Verse, and 
Victorian Poetry, All About Me; Poems for a 
Child, appeared in 1928. In 1929, with Henry 
Seidel Canby, he published Twentieth Century 
Poetry, 

DROP BOMBS. See Bombing of Vessels 
BY Aircraft; Ordnance. 

DRUMMOND, Sir (James) Ebio (1876- 
) . An Englishman, Secretary General to the 
League of Nations since its foundation in 1919. 
He was educated at Eton, entered the Foreign 
Office in 1900, and served as private secretary 
to the under-Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs from 1906 to 1910, with the exception of 
a short period in 1908, when he was pr4cis writer 
to Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, filling 
this office also in 1910-11. He then was one of 
the private secretaries of Premier Asqnith (1912- 
15), and private secretary to the Foreign Sec- 
retary (1916-19), accompanying Mr. Balfour on 
his special mission to the United States in 1917. 
See League of Nations. 

DRURY, ALF8Ea> (1859- ). An English 

sculptor, born at London. After attending the 
New College School, Oxford, he went to the Ox- 
ford School of Art, and to the National Art 
Training School, later studying in Paris under 
Dalou. After the W’orld War, the French influ- 
ence predominated in English sculpture, and 
Drury was one of of its* chief exponents. His 
extensive work varies from interpretative figures 
to marble portrait busts. He was elected to the 
Royal Academy in 1913, and is an Associate of 
the Royal Cambrian Academy. See Sculpture. 

DRURY, FEanois Keese Wynkoop (1878- 
). An American librarian, born at Ghent, 
N. y., and educated at Rutgers College and the 
"University of Illinois. He was assistant libra- 
rian at the Gardner A. Sage library. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., (1899-1903); acting and assistant 
librarian at the University of Illinois (1907- 
19) ; assistant librarian, Brown University 
(1919-20), and assistant professor at Brown 
(1920- ). He is kpown as a compiler and 

editor. Following are his published works (com- 
pilations) : List of Serials in the University of 
Illinois Library (1911) ; Technical and Scientific 
Serials in the Library of Providence (1920); 
Some of the Best Dramas (1917) ; Plays of To- 
Day (1921); Hovels Too Good to Miss (1926). 
He also wrote College Life a/n^ College Sport 
( 1924 ) , and Viewpoints in Modern Drama ( 192o ) . 

DRURY COLLEGE. A non-sectarian coedu- 
cational college founded at Springfield, Mo., in 
1873. Tlie number of students increased from 
276 in 1914 to 463 in 1928, the faculty from 
21 to 33, and volumes iii the library from 30,000 
to 45,000. The productive funds, in 1928, 
amounted to $900,000, annuities to $370,000, 
and the annual income to $115,000. In the five- 
year period, 1923 to 1928, three new* buildings, 
Wallace Hall, a dormitory for girls, Clara 
Thompson Hall of Music, and Harwood Library, 
were erected at a total cost of $250,000. Presi- 
dent, Tho mas W. Nadal, Ph.D., LLLD. 

PRYDOCES. See Docks. 

DUANE, \ Ax^IXAnder (1858-1926). An 
Americafi physician, ophthalmologist, and aii- 
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tlior, born in Malone, N. Y. He received liis de- 
gree in arts at Union College in 1878 and in medi- 
cine at Columbia tJniversity in 1881. While 
practicing as an ophthalmologist in New York, 
he served as medical editor to Wehstef^s Inter- 
national Dictionary, the Oxford Diotiwiary and 
other less-known works and as collaborator in 
several important works on the eye. In 1892 
he brought out an American edition of Fuchs’ 
TextlooTc of Ophthalmology, which has gone 
through seven editions, and in 1903 his Stu- 
dent's Medical Dictimiary. He was active dur- 
ing the Spanish- American War and again in the 
World War in the signal service. In 1899 he 
had published a manual of signalling which was 
adopted as a textbook by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

DtrAUTB, WnxiAM (1872- ). An Amer- 

ican physicist, born at Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was graduated at Pennsylvania in 1892 and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Harvard in 1897. During 
1907-13, he worked as an investigator at the 
Curie radium laboratory in Paris, then returned 
to Harvard, where in 1917 he became professor 
of biophysics. His principal investigations have 
been studies on the velocity of chemical reac- 
tions and induced activity, alpha rays of radium, 
heat effects of radioactive substances, ioni- 
zation, and absorption and emission spectra of 
X-rays, on all of which topics he has published 
valuable papers. During the World War, he was 
chairman of the committee on X-rays in the Sec- 
tion on Physical Sciences of the National Research 
Council. For his researches in radioactiviiy 
and X-rays he was awarded the John Scott 
Medal and premium of $800 (1922), the Com- 
stock Prize of $1,000 by the National Academy 
of Science (1922), and the first Leonard Prize of 
$500 by the American Roentgen Ray Society 
( 1923 ) « 

DUBLIN. Capital of the Irish Free State 
(Saorstdt Eireann) and seat of political power 
for 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland. The popula- 
tion of Dublin County Borough in 1926 was 316,- 
693, In May, 1921, the Customs House, the 
General Post Office, and the Four Courts were 
destroyed by fire but are being rebuilt; most of 
the business section along Sackville Street also 
was burned out. The famous dome of the Four 
Courts, which was a strikinff object to visitors 
approaching the Irish capital from the sea, has 
been restored. The Irish, Free State Parliament 
(Dail Eireann) is housed in the former residence 
of the Duke of Leinster and is flanked on either 
side by fine modem buildings, the National 
Museum and the National Library. The Na- 
tional Museum contains one of the finest col- 
lections of ancient gold ornaments in the world, 
dating back to pre-CJbriatian times and a testi- 
mony to Irish culture in the past. Abhey 
Theatre has been made the centre of the Na- 
tionalist movement in drama and is devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of plays Irish in char- 
acter and origin. Dublin Castle, where the 
Lord Lieutenant or Viceroy of Ireland formerly 
hold his court, is the seat of the Courts of Jus- 
tice. The coroporation has spent more than 
£300.000 in the clearance of unsanitary areas and 
£2,040,476 on housing schemes. The annual ex- 
pciiditure on the repaving and maintenance of 
existing roadways, streets, and widening schemes 
has bocn approximately £140,000. The city mar- 
kets have been rebuilt, libraries established, a 
large electricity supply plant installed, aii ade- 
quate supply of water, provided by two reservoirs 


of 3,700,000,000 gallons capacity situated at 
Roundwood about 26 miles from the city, and a 
great system of main drainage completed. The 
port also has been very active. In 1927 the num- 
ber of vessels engaged in foreign trade that en- 
tered the port was 5535 with a tonnage of 2,230,- 
166, the number of vessels cleared was 5612 with 
a tonnage of 2,269,339. A deep-water quay, wuth 
berthage of 35 feet at low water, has been built 
for the accommodation of large overseas vessels. 
Since^ the War many thousands of workmen’s 
dwellings, mostly of the cottage-garden type, 
have been constructed. 

DUBLIN, LoxJis I(seael) (1882- ). An 

American statistician, born in Kovno, Lith- 
uania, and educated at the College of the City 
of New York and Columbia University (Ph.D., 
1904). As statistician of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company (1911- ), he carried out 

important researches upon problems of vital sta- 
tistics and public health and published the re- 
sults in several books and monographs. In 
July, 1929, he was named chairman of the execu- 
tive committee to assist the Department of Com- 
merce in making the population census of 1930. 

DUBOIS, du'bwa', Chaklbs Gilbert (1870- 
) . American banker and business man, bom 
in New York City, and educated at Dartmouth. 
Upon leaving college, he entered business with 
the Western Electric Company in New York and 
within a little over a decade became secretary 
and supervisor of the company’s branch houses. 
He was president (1919-26) and chairman of 
the board (1926-27), and also was comptroller of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
(1907-18) and of the American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1917-18). He has held the presi- 
dent or directorship of many leading trust com- 
panies and banking corporations in the United 
States. 

DUBOIS, Eugene Floyd (1882- ), An 

American physician, born at West New Brighton, 
N. Y. He received the degrees of A.B. from 
Harvard (1903) and M.D. from Columbia 
(1906). From 1910 to 1917, he taught applied 
pharmacology in the Cornell Medical School and 
was later made associate professor of medicine. 
In 1913 he became director of the Russell 
Sage Institute of Pathology and in 1919 director 
and visiting physician of Bellevue Hospital. He 
is also in ^arge of the research division of the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the U. S. 
Navy, in which connection he has carried out 
investigations into the use of airplanes, subma- 
rines, and gas in warfare. His chief publication 
is Basal Metalolism in Health and Disease 
(1924). He has made various studies under the 
head of anthropology. 

DUBOIS, Louis Ernest, Cardinai. (1856- 
1929), A French prelate who was born at 
Saint. Calais, Sarthe, and ordained priest in 
1879. He was curate at Saint-Benott du Mans 
in 1895, and passed rapidly through the various 
grades of the Catholic hierarchy. He .was Bishop 
of Verdun in 1901, Archbishop of Bou^'ges in 
1909, .^rchbishop , of Rouen in 191‘6, and Arch- 
bishop of Paris in 1920. He became Cardinal 
in 1916. Cardinal Dubois was a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre and a member of the Academy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. His writings Jncluded 
a number of biographies and historial chroi;LicleB. 

DU BOIS, William Edward Burghabdt 
(.1868- ). An American editor and author 

of Negro descent bom at Great Barrington, 
Mass*, and educated at Harvard ..and the Uixi- 
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versity of Berlin. During the period 1896-1910, 
he was professor of economies and history at 
Atlanta University, and since 1910 has been 
editor of the Crisis. He has given indication 
of his keen interest in the advancement of the 
Negro, in his writings: The Suppression of the 
Slave Trade (1896); The Philadelphia Xegro 
(1899) ; Quest of the Silver Fleece (1911) ; The 
Blach Folk (1924), and The Dark Princess 
(1928). He edited the Atlanta University Stud- 
ies of the Negro Prohlem (1897-1911). 

DTI BOSE, Horace Mellabd (1858- ). A 

bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
born in Choctaw County, Ala., and educated at 
Waynesboro Academy, Mississippi, and by pri- 
vate tutors. He was licensed to preach in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1876, and three 
years later was ordained. He was a member 
of the Mississippi Conference from 1877 to 1880, 
and held various pastorates from 1881 to 1890. 
Erom 1890 to 1894, he was editor of the Pacific 
Methodist Advocate in San Francisco; served in 
various pastorates for the next three years, and 
became secretary of the Epworth League and 
editor of the Epworth Era in 1898. From 1910 
to 1915, he was again pastor, and from 1916 to 
1918 was book editor for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of the South, and editor of the Methodist 
Quarterly Review in Nashville. He was elected 
bishop in 1918, being stationed at Berkeley, Calif. 
He was a member of the Ecumeidcal Conferences 
which took place in 1901 and 1911. He was 
author of a number of religious books and 
pamphlets and edited the Aftermath Series, a 
symposium of reviews of problems in Biblical 
criticism (12 volumes, 1923). 

BIT QABB^ Koqer Martin. See Martin du 
Gard, Bogkr. 

BTJGGAN, Ste3?hen Pierce (1870- ). 

An American author and political scientist, born 
in New York City and educated at the College 
of the City of New York and Columbia University, 
He was associate professor and professor of 

S olitical science at the College of the City of 
few York (1896-1928) ; and director of the 
Institute of International Education (1919- 
), the National Commission for IVEental 
Hygiene, and the Council on Foreign Relations. 
He ■was lecturer on international relations at 
Columbia, 1924r-25, and has been secretary of 
the American University Union in Europe since 
1926. He was a meniber of the Philippine Edu- 
cational Survey Commission (1925) and of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations (1927). He pub- 
lished The Eastern Question — A Study in Diplo- 
macy { 1902 ) , A Eistory of Education ( 1916) , and 
The League of Nations {IQld) ^ 

DTJGGAR, Benjamin Mingb ' (1872- ), 

American educator (see VoL. VII). He was re- 
search' professor of plant physiology at Missouri 
Botanical (Skird'en and Washington University 
from 1912 to 1927 when he became professor of 
physiological and economic botany at the. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He edited the departm^t of 
physiology ■ in BoiamcaK Ahstraots, 1917-26, and 
fot Biological Abstracts emc/e 1926. Professor 
Duggar wrote Mushroom QrowvrLg '(1916), and 
contributed many articles t6 botanical maga- 
zines. 

BITGUIT, dti-g4, Pierre (Marie Nicolas) 
LfiON (1869- ).■ A French' juxiglt, bom at 

libourne, and educated at the colliege ■^ere and 
the' law' faculty of the University of lio^rdeaux. 
He VetolsLihed in the university as a haember of'., 
the'^fadnit^; beeoniing its deat^'and achieved ah 


international reputation as a sociological jurist. 
He was the author of Etudes de droit public; 
L^itat, les gouvernants, et les agents; manuel de 
droit constitutionnel (2 ed., 1911); Traite dc 
droit constitutionnel (2 vols., 1911, 3 vols., 2d. 
ed., 1921-23) ; Les iransfortnations du droit 
public, translated as Law in the Modem State, by 
Frida and Harold Laski i.^ 1919 (1913), and 
SouveraineH et liherti, lectures given at Colum- 
bia University (1922). He and H. Monnier 
edited Les constitutions et les prindpales, lots 
poUtiques de la France depuis 1189 (1898, 4th 
ed., 1925). 

DHHAMEL, du'a'mSP, Geoeces (1884- ). 

The pseudonym of Denis Thevenin, a French 
writer who was born in Paris. He became a doc- 
tor, but gave up that profession for literature, 
and, with Jules Remains and Charles Vildrac, 
represented what has been called the “unani- 
mist” movement, which implied an all-pervading 
sympathy and participation in the ^‘collective 
consciousness” of the sociologists. During the 
World War, he was mobilized as an assistant 
physician, and his descriptions of what he saw, 
in Vie des martyrs (1917) and Civilisation 
(1918), Prix Goncourt for 1919, brought him 
into the front ranks of the writers of his day. 
In 1928 he published Les sept demieres plaies, 
which, with the above books, formed a triology. 
His other works include: L^homme en Ute, 
poetry (1909) ; Selon ma loi, poems (1910) ; La 
lumiere, drama (1911) ; Propos critiques 
(1912); Compagnons, poems (1912); Dans 
Vombre des statues, a play (1912) ; Pcml Claudel 
(1913); Le combat, a play (1913); Les pobtes 
et la poisie, 1012-1914; La recherche de la grdee 
(1918) ; La possession du monde (1919) ; I»o- 
pointe et Ropiteau, a comedy (1919); Entre- 
tiens dans le tumulte (1919); EUgies (1920); 
Confession de mmuit ( 1920 ) ; L’oeuvre des ath- 
Ihtes, a play given at the Vieiix Golomhier ( 1920 ) ; 
Les hommes abandonnds (1921); Lettres dAus- 
pasie, essays (1922); La joumde des aveux, a 
play produced at the Champs-Elysdes, and Quand 
vous voudrez (1924); Deux hommes (1924); 
Essai sur le roman (1925) ; Lettres au Patagon, 
essays (1926); La pierre dHoreh (1926); Les 
plaisirs et les jeux (1926) ; Maurice de Vlaminsk 
(1927) ; La nuit d'orage (1928) ; and Le voyage 
de Mosgou (1928). Many of the books were 
translated into English. Consult Georges Duha- 
mel, by Luc Durtain (1920), Les outrages de 
Georges Duhamel, a bibliography, by Cla-ade 
Aveline (1925), and Georges Duhamel, by many 
authors in the series Eerwams et pobtes d*au- 
jou rd*hu i (1927). 

DUKAS, Paul (1865- ). A distin- 

guished French composer, bom in Paris. He, 
studied at the Conservatoire under Mathias, Du- 
bois, and Guirand, taught orchestration there, 
from 1909-12, and then was appdinteii member 
on the committee of studies. In 1,926 he Was a|i- 
pointed professor of composition at the iScole 
Normale de Musique in Paris, and in 1928 was 
elected Widor’s successor as director of the Con- 
servatoire. His most famous work an orches- 
tral scherzo, f/Apprenti Border^ His op^a' 
Ariane et Barbe Bleue,^ (Paris 1907 ) quickly m^e 
its way to the pidncipal ojpera houses of Germany, 
Austria ( 1908 ) ,, Italy ( 1.909,) ; ‘ ^d Nl^ York 
(1911). Besides, he wrote two ballet^ P4ri 
(Paris, 19,11) and Fgntaisie chdriograpMgue 
(Piris, 1928); a symphony ih 'C: three over- 
tures, King Ljedr/ Gdtz vdn %ei^hingm and 
FolifeUotj and some fine piano pieOes. Together 
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with Saint-SaSns, he completed and orchestrated 
Guiraud’s opera, FHd^gonde (Paris, 1805). 

DUKE, James Buchanan (1857-1925). 
An American tobacco manufacturer and founder 
of Duke University (see Von. VII). He served 
as president of the American Tobacco Company, 
which he had organized, until 1912. In 1922 
he gave $1,000,000 for the endowment fund of 
Trinity College at Durham, N. C., and $25,000 
for a memorial gymnasium. Two years later 
he placed securities valued at $40,000,000 in a 
trust fund to be administered by a board of trus- 
tees for educational and philanthropic purposes 
in North and South Carolina. This trust pro- 
vided for the establishment in North Carolina 
of Duke University (q.v.). Trinity College was 
then expanded into Duke University to meet the 
conditions of the gift, and Mr. Duke’s will 
greatly increased the available fimds for the 
institution. 

DUKES, Ashley (1885- ). A British 

author and dramatist who was educated at Sil- 
coates School, and Manchester and Munich- uni- 
versities. From 1909 to 1925, with the exception 
of the four years which he spent on active service 
during the World War, he was dramatic critic 
for various papers. Besides translations of Ger- 
man plays and poems, he wrote Modem Drama- 
tists, a criticism and sketch of the lives of some 
of them (1911) j The Youngest Drama, more 
studies (1923 ) ; The Man uoith a Load of Mischief, 
a romantic comedy of the past, written in beauti- 
ful prose ( 1 924 ) , and produced in London in 1925 ; 
The Song of Drums, a heroic comedy about Tyl 
Uleiispiegel (1926) 5 Drama, historical and criti- 
cal essays (1926); One More Biver, a comedy 
(1927); Rememhranoe is a Flower, a play 
(1927); The Fountain Bead (1928), and The 
World to Flag With (1928). 

DUKE UNIVERSITY. Ah institution for 
higher education at Durham, N. C., which was 
established in 1924 by the expansion of Trinity 
College, made possible through benefactions from 
James B. Duke, who, in 1924, executed an 
indenture setting aside $40,000,000 for educa- 
tional and charitable purposes, $6,000,000 of the 
fund for the erection of buildings at Duke Uni- 
versity, while 32 per cent of the income was to go 
to the University beginning in 1926. Later, he 
gave $2,000,000 to be applied to the building fund 
and after his death in 1925 by his will there was 
added $10,000,000 of which $4,000,000 was for 
medical-school buildings. An additional $7,000,- 
000 was given to the building fund making a 
total for buildings of $19,000,000. Under the 
will of the founder, Duke University is to re- 
ceive 10 per cent of the residuary estate. For 
the new construction more than 4000 acres of 
land adjoining the old- Trinity College campus 
was purchased. Eleven new buildings, includ- 
ing a library, a union hall for recreational and 
student activities, a chapel, five dormitories, a 
class-room building, a science hall, and a faculty 
apartment house are now completed and oc- 
cupied. Work is progressing satisfactorily on 
the large group of more than forty buildings 
which will comprise the complete plan for the 
University, all of which will be built of native 
North Carolina stone of Cambrian formation, 
taken from a quarry owned by the university. 
Total university endowment in 1928 amounted to 
$20,785,207.05. The library contains 108,866 
books. The Angior B. Duke Memorial Loan 
Fund for students exceeds $500,000. Enroll- 
ment in the autumn of 1928 was 1806, of which 


1676 were undergraduates. There were 62 stu- 
dents in the graduate school of religion and 168 
were enrolled in other graduate departments. 
The faculty and administrative staff numbered 
235 in 1928. An attendance of 1484 was recorded 
during the summer session of the same year. 
President, William Preston Few, LL.D. 

DULUTH. A city and lake port in Minne- 
sota. The population rose from 78,466 in 1910 
to 98,917 in 1920, and to 116,800 in 1928, by esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census. Duluth ranks 
second, in comparison with the principal ports 
of the United States, based on total freight ton- 
nage arriving and departing, being surpassed 
only by New York. The harbor area is 19 
square miles and the harbor frontage 40 lineal 
miles. There are 49 wharves handling freight 
other than iron ore, coal, and grain, 22 coal docks, 
9 iron-ore docks, 27 grain elevators, 10 railroads 
serving the port, and 52 steamship lines. The 
facilities for handling ore, coal, and grain are 
probably not surpassed by any other port. In 
anticipation of even greater activity on the in- 
land waters with the completion of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Project and the 
consequent development of industry and com- 
merce throughout the central-northwestern group 
of States, a joint port commission has been ap- 
pointed for the Duluth-Superior Harbor. This 
commission, consisting of six members, three 
of whom were from the city of Superior and three 
from Duluth, will conduct a study of the present 
facilities and services offered to shipping. It 
also will initiate such additional measures as 
seem advisable to provide the most ideal condi- 
tions for tho service of ocean carriers and such 
other commerce as may be induced to seek in- 
land distribution. This commission was ap- 
pointed by the Governors of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin under the authority of the State 
Legislatures. 

Duluth has a widely diversified line of manu- 
factures, including iron and steel, wood, woolen, 
grain, cement, and dairy products. Morgan 
Park, a model city for workmen, was built be- 
tween 1914 and 1924 by the Minnesota Steel 
Company, the largest single manufacturing in- 
dustry, for its employees within the limits of 
Duluth. Duluth has 83.92 miles of street rail- 
way, 225.71 miles of sewers, 127.94 miles of paved 
streets, 39 miles of boulevard drive, 12 play- 
grounds, four athletic fields, and 75 parks. In 
1927 a new municipal building was erected at 
a cost of $750,000. In 1926 a toll bridge with 
a movable span affording a clear channel width 
of 227 feet was erected between the cities of 
Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis. The value 
of 2520 building permits which were issued in 
1927 was $4,494,388. The assessed valuation of 
property in Duluth, according to 1927 statistics, 
was $133,728,000; the net debt amounted to $12,- 
342,000. In 1928 bank clearings amounted to 
$439,673,000. 

DUMAS, du'm&', Geobges (1866- ). A 

French psychologist, born at L^dignan (Dept, 
of Gard), and educated in Paris at the Ecole 
Normale Sup4rieure. He passed both the aggrS^- 
gation and the doctorate in philosophy, and took 
the degree of doctor of medicine. He taught 
philosophy at the college of Chaptal and later 
became lecturer on psychology at the Sorbonne, 
as well as chief of the psychological laboratory 
at the clinic for mental maladies in the Faculty 
of Medicine. He was a frequent contributor 
to the Journal de Psyohologie, fSkt Benue Philoso- 
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phique, and the Revue de Paris. On the death 
of Ribot, he took over the editing of the long 
projected Trait4 de Psychologie. The first vol- 
ume of this treatise, with contributions from 30 
leading psychologists, appeared in 1923, and the 
second in 1024. Professor Dumas’s chief inter- 
ests were in the psychology of affective states. 
His published vrorks include: Tolstoi et la phiU 
osopfUe de Vcmowr; Les Etats intellectuels dans 
la milancolie; La Tristesse et la joie; Psycholo- 
gie de deux Messies positivist es (August Comte 
et St. Simon) ; Le Sourire; Nevrose et psycJiose 
de guerre chee les Austro- Allemands (1918), and 
Troubles menteaux et troubles nerveux de guerre 
(1919). He edited Les questions du temps pri- 
sent; etudes de culture g4n&rale. 

jytj MAXJBIEB, du mO'rya', Sir Gerald 
(1873- ). An English actor and manager 

born at Hampstead, and educated at Harrow^. 
His first stage appearance was at the age of 20 
at the Garrick Theatre, London. Two years 
later, he joined Herbert Tree in Shakespearean 
repertory and also in his father’s play Trilby. 
Among his successes are his parts in Peter Pan; 
The Admirable Crichton; Little Mary; What 
Every Woman Knows, and his leading parts in 
Conan Doyle’s Raffles and MeCutcheon’s Brev> 
sterns Millions. He wrote the play, A Royal 
Rival, produced by Lewis Waller; also Charles 
I wnd Charles II, with the cooperation of 'his 
brother, Guy Louis Busson du Maurier, and The 
Dancers which was produced in New York in 
1923-24. He was knighted in 1922. In 1928 
he played Dr. Fausting in Arnold Bennett’s The 
Return lowmey. 

D'CTMtTB, du'mdbr', Loras (1864- ). A 

French novelist, born at Geneva, Switzerland, 
and educated at the university there and at the 
Sorbonne, Paris. His earlier works contained 
amusing descriptions of Genevese Calvinism. 
His works include Tin Coco de gSnie ( 1902 ) ; 
Les trois Demoiselles du phre Marie (1909) 5 Le 
Centenaire de Jecm-Jacques (1910) ; UJ^cole du 
dimanche (1911); Les deux Suisses, 1914-^7 
(1917); Each Paris! (1919); Le Boucher de 
"Verdun, being the German Crown Prince (1921) ; 
Les dAfaitistes (1923); La croix rouge et la 
crdx blctnche; ou. La guerre cliess les neutres 
(1925) ; and Dieu protege le Tsar, about Raspu- 
tin (1928). 

DTTirCAN', George Brand (1861- ). An 

American soldier, born in Lexington, Ky. Grad- 
uated from the United States Military Academy 
in 1886, he was commissioned 2d lieutenant, 
served as captain of voluteers during the Span- 
ish-American War, and was appointed captain 
in 1899, colonel in 1916, brigadier general N. A., 
1917, major general in 1918, and brigadier g^- 
eral, U. S. A., in 1920. He served in the Philip- 
pines as a member of the General Staff from 
1914 to 1917. From the latter year to 1919, he 
was with the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France as commander successively of the 26th 
Infantry, 1st Division, and the 1st Bri^de, 1st 
Division. He commanded the 77th Division from 
May to August, 1918, and the 82d Division dur- 
ing the Meuse-Argonne offensive. He was 
awarded decorations, by the British and French 
governments and the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the United States. In 1922 he was 
promoted to major general, U, S. A. He , com- 
manded the Seventh Corps Area (Omaha) , 1922- 
26, and was retired in 1925. 

DUNHAM, jAiitES Henry (1870- ). An 

Ahaerican clergyman and educator, born at Bed- 


minster, N. J., and educated at Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton Theological Seminary, the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was ordained in the Pres- 
byterian ministry in 1896, and until 1912 vras 
pastor of the First CJhurch at Mt. Holly. In 
1914 he began his work as educator, teaching 
in the Haverford (Pa.) School and holding the 
position of professor of ethics in the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, in 1914-15. Since 1915 he 
has been professor of philosophy and dean of 
the college. He is the author of Freedom and 
Purpose — The Psychology of Spinoza (1916) ; 
and John Fourteen (1917). 

DUNKEBS. See Brethren, Church of the. 

DUNIiAF, Knight (1875- ). One of the 

leading American experimental psychologists. 
He was born at Diamond Spring, Calif., and edu- 
cated at the University of California. In 1906 
he joined the faculty of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, becoming full professor in 1916. He is 
managing editor of the Journal of Comparative 
Psychology and editor of Psychology Classics. 
His works include: A System of Psychology 
(1912) ; Outline of Psycho-biology (1914) ; Per- 
sonal Beauty and Racial Betterment (1920); 
Mysticism, Freudianism, and Scientific Psychol- 
ogy (1920); Elements of Scientific Psychology 
(1922) ; Social Psychology (1925) ; Old and Eew 
Viewpoints in Psychology (1925). 

DUNN, Arthur William U868-1927). An 
American educator, born at Galesburg, 111., and 
educated at Knox College and the University of 
Chicago. He began his career as instructor in 
English and lecturer in sociology at idie Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati (1896-98). He headed the 
department of history and civics in the Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, 1900-10. In 
1910-11, he was civic secretary of the City Club 
of Philadelphia; in 1911-14, executive secretary 
of the Public Education Association, New York 
City; and from 1914 to 1921, was specialist in 
civic education in the United States Bureau of 
Education. In 1920 he became associate national 
director of the Junior Red Cross, and was ad- 
vanced to the position of national director in 
1921. He was the author of: The Community 
and the Citizen (1907); The Teaching of Com- 
munity Cwios (with others; 1915); Social 
Studies in Secondary Education (1916) ; Oitisen- 
ship in Secondary Education (1916) ; Citizenship 
in School and Out (with Hannah Margaret Nor- 
ris; 1920); Community Civics and Rural Life 
(1920); Community Civics for City Schools 
(1921). 

DUNN, Gang (1870- ). An American 

electrical engineer (see Yol. VII). He was a 
member of the War Department Nitrate Com- 
mission in 1916-18 and chairman of the State 
Department special committee on submarine 
cables in 1918. He also served as one of the 
U. S. delegates to the Third Pan-American Com- 
mercial Conference in Washington in 1927. 

DUNN, Samuel Grace (1877- ). An 

American transportation specialist (see Ygl. 
VII). He wrote American Trmportation Ques- 
tion (1912); Government Ownership of Rail- 
ways (1913); Railway Regulation or Owner- 
ship t (1918). He also contributed articles to 
peiriodicals and lectured frequently on transpor- 
tation subjects. ' 

DUNNING^ William Arohibald (1858- 
1922).’ An American educator and historian 
(see VoL. VII) . He published The British Em- 
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pire and the United States (1914), and a His- 
tory of Political Theories (3 vols., 1902-20). 

DUNSANT, dtin-sa'-nS, Edward John More- 
ton Drax Plunkett, Eighteenth Baron (1878- 
) . An Irish author and playwright, born in 
London and educated at Eton and Sandhurst. 
He served in the South African War with the Cold- 
stream Guards. In the World War, he was Cap- 
tain of the Royal Inniskilliug Fusiliers. Many 
of Dunsany’s works are laid in the Golden Age 
of Spain and are saturated with the romantic 
spirit of medioeval gloom and colored adventure. 

His publications include: The Gods of Pegana 
(1905) ; Time and the Gods (1906) ; The Sword 
of Welleran (1908) ; A Drecmer^s Tales (1910) ; 
Tales of 'Wa/r (1918) ; Unhappy Far-off Things 
(1919); Talcs of Three Hemispheres (1920); 
The Chronicles of Rodriguez (1922) ; The King 
of Hlfland's Daughter (1924) ; The Charwoman's 
Shadow (1926); N'umher Sios Joy Street (with 
Walter De La Mare and others), stories for 
boys and girls (1928) and The Blessing of Pan 
(1928). Among his plays are; The QUttermg 
Gate (1909); King Argimenes (1911); The 
Gods of the Mountain (1911) ; The Golden Doom 
(1912); The Tents of the Arabs (1914) j A 
Night at an Inn (1916); If (1921); Plays of 
Near and Far (1022); Alexander and Three 
Small Plays (1925). 

, Dtr PONT, T(homas) Coleman (1863- 
). A United States Senator and member 
of the well-known Delaware family, who was 
born at Louisville, Ky., and studied at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. After 
his twenty-first year he was engaged in coal and 
iron mining in Kentucky^ and in the operation of 
street railways. Removing to Wilmington, Del., 
in 1900, ho became president of the E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours Powder Company (1902-16). In 
1908 he became a member of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. He was appointed a member 
of the U. S. Senate to fill a vacancy (1921-22) 
and was elected for the term 1025-81, but be- 
cause of continued ill health resigned his Senate 
seat in December, 1928. 

DXJPBfi, Marcel (1886- ). A famous 

French organist, born at Rouen. Under his 
father's instruction, his progress was so rapid 
that, at the age of 12, he became the regular or- 

f anist at St. Vivien. Later, he entered the 
'aris Conservatoire, where he carried off the 
first prize for piano in 1905. In 1914 he won 
the ftix de Rome with the cantata Psyoh6. 
His meteoric rise to fame began in 1916, when 
he took Vierne's place at Notre Dame during 
the latter’s protracted illness. In 1920 he 
created a sensation by playing from memory, an 
10 recitals, all the organ works of Bach. Im- 
mediately after that event, he made a sensation- 
ally successful tour of England. On Nov. 18, 
1921, he made his American d4but with the in- 
auguration of the great organ in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium in New York, exhibiting at 
the same time his marvelous powers of im- 
provisation. He was made Chevalier pf the 
Legion of Honor in 1923. 

DTTBiALTrMIN. An alloy of aluminium and 
magnesium. See Aluminium; Motor Vehicles. 

BUBAND, E(dward) Dana (1871- ). 

An American statistician (see Vol. VII ). He. 
was employed by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration from 1917 to 1919, and was adviser 
to the food minister of Poland from 1919 to 1921. 
lie was chief of the Eastern European Division 
of tho United States Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, 1921-24. Since 1924 he has 
been chief of the Division of Statistical Re- 
search, Department of Commerce and editor of 
the Statistical Abstract of the U. S. and Com- 
merce Year book. He contributed articles on 
economic and political subjects to many 
economic journals, and in 1915 published The 
Trust Problem. 

DXTBANT, William James (1885- ). 

An American philosopher and author, born at 
North Adams, Mass., who was graduated at 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J., in 1907. 
For four years, after graduation, he held a pro- 
fessorship of Latin and French at Seton Hall 
College, South Orange, N. J. While directing 
the Labor Temple School in New York City 
(1914-27) he obtained the. degree of P1 l.D. at 
Columbia. He is author of Philosophy and the 
Social Problem (1917) ; The Story of Philosophy 
( 1926 ) ; Transition ( 1927 ) ; and The Mansions 
of Philosophy (1929). 

DURHAM, Henry Welles (1874- ). 

An American civil engineer, born in Chicago. 
He graduated from the School of Mines at Co- 
lumbia University in 1895, and was engaged on 
surveys with the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, and with the United States Nicaragua 
Canal Commission and with the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. From 1900 to 1-904, he was as- 
sistant engineer in charge of construction of 
the New York subway, and was resident engi- 
neer in charge of municipal improvements in 
Panama, from 1904 to 1907. From the latter 
date to 1912, he was in charge of the surveys 
and construction of the Cape Cod Canal, and 
from 1912 to 1915 was chief engineer of high- 
ways for Manhattan Borough. He was a mem- 
ber of the New York National Guard and 
served on the Mexican border in 1916. He was 
appointed major of engineers in 1917 and was 
given command of the 41st Engineers, which he 
commanded in France. For a time, he was in 
charge of forestry operations in France and 
later was in charge of road maintenance. He 
was honorably discharged in October, 1919. In 
1920-22 he , was engaged in making plans for 
the sanitation of several cities in Peru. Since 
1924 he has been in charge of sanitation and 
paving at Managua, Nicaragua.^ He wrote 
Street Paving and Maintenance in European 
Cities (1915). 

DUBKHEIM, dur’kan', Bmile (1868-1917). 
A French philosopher (see VoL, VII). Hepub- 
lished a number of brochures on the World 
War and was honored by the French government 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor. His later 
works were La Sooiologie (1916), E&fioation 
sociologie, essay (1922), and Sooiologie et phU- 
osopJUe (1924). The sociological method of ap- 
proaching philosophic problems, which he 
founded, was continued by a host of dismples, 
among whom may be mentioned Bougie, Hubert, 
and Mauss. 

DUBTAIN, dur’.tdN', Ltjo (1881- ). A 

Frendi author whose works include the "Con- 
qufttes du Monde” series: L'Etape n^oessaire; 
Douze Cent Mille (1922) ; La Source Rouge; 
KimbeU (1925), and Amirique in two volumes, 
Qudrantibme Etage^ three short stories (8 ed-, 
1927) and Hollywood d4passS, a novel (1928), 
both the result of his visit to the United States. 
He also wrote M^anusorii , irouv4 dans une tie 
(1913); Georges Duhdmel, a critical , study 
(1920) ; Face dFaoej ou, LePo4te et toi (1921) ; 
L’Autrq Eitrope: Mosoou ei.mjoi, an account 
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of liis trip to "Russia fl928), and a drama, Le 
Bonmeur de sang, played at the Odeon (1928). 
His volumes of poetry were Pegase ( 1908 ) ; 
Kong Earald (1914)5 Lise (1918); Le Retour 
des homines (1920), and Perspectives, 

DUSE, ddo'2a., Eleonora (1859-1924). An 
Italian actress (see Vol. VII). The World War 
depleted her fortune, so in spite of poor health 
she was forced to appear on the stage again. 
While on an American tour, she became seriously 
ill with a cold and general nervous breakdown, 
and died at Pittsburgh, Apr. 21, 1024. Her last 
appearance at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York was an ovation, every seat and all 
the standing room being occupied. 

DUSSAP, Mme. Edgar. See Chantepledre, 
Guy. 

DUTCH EAST INDIES (Netherlands In- 
dia). The Dutch possessions in the Malay 
Archipelago. They have a total area of 733,- 
649 square miles, and a population, by the cen- 
sus of 1920, of 49,350,834. The 1905 census fig- 
ure was 38,070,782. In 1926 the population was 
estimated at 61,717,688. In 1920 there were 
169,355 Europeans, 48,112,706 natives, and 878,- 
986 other Orientals, mostly Chinese and Arabs. 
By administrative divisions, the 1920 population 
was divided among Java and Madura (34,984,- 
171), and the Outer Possessions, i. e., the Island 
of Sumatra (5,852,135), Riau-Lingga Archipel- 
ago (223,122), Banca (154,141), Billiton (68,- 
682), Borneo, West Coast (605,402), Borneo, 
South and East Districts (1,020,599), Island of 
Celebes (3,108,337), Molucca Islands (622,671), 
Timor Archipelago (1,146,660), Bali and Lom- 
bok (1,665,014). New Guinea was included. 
Populations of the leading cities in 1920 were 
Batavia, 2,787,000; Soerabaya, 2,460,000; Sem- 
arang, 2,737,000. The great mass of the na- 
tives were Mohammedan in faith. Education 
made steady advances. In 1927 there were 605 
public and private schools serving Europeans 
and people associated with them. Total attend- 
ance was 121,499, and expenditure on educa- 
tion amounted to 14,276,000 guilders, a guilder 
equaling $0.40. There were also 16,789 native 
schools, with an attendance of 1,283,271, main- 
tained at a cost of 29,640,900 guilders. 

Industry. The majority of the population 
works on the land. Java and Madura, which 
account for a great part of the entire agricul- 
tural industry, had, in 1926, 18,106,000 acres 
under native culture or about 65 per cent of 
their total area; 1,523,000 acres were cultivated 
in plantations operated by Europeans, who hold 
most of the land leases in Java. Sugar remains 
the crop of greatest economic importance, and in 
1920, 178 factories were serving the industry. 
The following table indicates the condition of 
native activities before and after the War as 
shown in exports, in metric tons: 


Su«rar 

Coffee 

1913 

1,471,423 

1918 

1,540,100 

1921 

1,677,137 

1926 

1,741,050 

74,085 

26,019 

7.300 

43,683 

35,863 

Tea 

26,543 

29.958 

71,350 

Tobacco 

87.332 

8,0.50 

46,214 

74,485 

Rubber 

7,087 

44,096 

73,605 

269.399 

Copra 

229,339 

68.578 

311,571 

415,441 

Tin 

2,153 

11,584 

13,547 

18,845 


Native cultures are rice, maize, cassava, pota- 
toes, coconuts. The live stock industry also is 
flourishing. The government largely controlled 
the mines. In 1926 the principal coal mine.s in 
Java, Sumatra, and Borneo yielded 1,460,359 
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tons; the tin mines yielded 32,607 tons; and the 
principal mineral oils, 21,242,000 barrels. The oil 
fields are controlled by the Royal Dutch and 
bhell Companies. Gold is worked in Sumatra 
and diamoiKls, in Borneo. 

Trade. Total imports, both government and 
private, exclusive of specie, for the years 1913, 
1921, and 1926 were 463,702,000, 1,192,96.3,000, 
and 855,731,000 guilders. Exports, similarly, 
for 1913, 1921, and 1926 were 671,434,000, l,- 

190.790.000, and 1,592,409,000 guildeis. The 
Dutch East Indies’ great importance as a 
market for manufactured goods and a source 
of raw materials is being recognized by for- 
eign commercial houses. In particular, British, 
Japanese, Swedish, Belgian, Danish, and Ger- 
man interests are active. Imports from the 
United States for 1913, 1920, and 1925 were 
valued at $3,358,164, $59,018,190, and $21,442,- 
000. Exports to the United States were valued 
at $4,995,150, $167,416,000, and $100,901,000. 
In 1928 exports to the United States from Java 
and Madura were valued at $53,900,793 and 
from other portions at $32,251,203. In that 
year United States imports to Java and Madura 
were $25,400,479 and to other Dutch East In- 
dies, $0,035,224. Shipping entered in 1913 was 
6263 steamers of 5,046,000 tons and 2664 sailing 
vessels of 192,000 tons; in 1926, 11,506 steamers 
of 8,604,206 tons and 8040 sailing vessels of 
626,899 tons. Chief ports are Tanjong Priok 
(for Batavia), Soerabaya, Semarang, Cheribon, 
and Tegal in Java; Padang and Belwan Deli in 
Sumatra; Balikpapan in Borneo, Macassar in 
Celebes. 

Communications. In December, 1926, there 
were 3870 miles of railway both state owned 
and private; 1721 miles in 1913. Of the for- 
mer, 2930 were in Java and 916 in Sumatra. 
Government telegraph and cable lines were 14,- 
169 miles, compared with 12,319 in 1913. 

Government. Superior administration is in 
the hands of the governor general. A coun- 
cil of five with power of a legislative and ad- 
visory nature sat for the whole territory. In 
1917 a Volksraad, or people’s council, was 
erected, with powers to disenss the budget and 
advise the Government. Made up of some 40 
members, it included Europeans, natives, and 
foreign Orientals. Further extensions of home 
rule were gi'auted in 1925. The 1913 and 1928 
budgets showed revenues of 305,573,000 and 747,- 
194,826 guilders and expenditures of 317,810,000 
and 798,110,550 guilders. Deficits were covered 
by loans. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1927, was 

1 .056.000. 000, guilders ( $422,000,000 ) . Extraor- 
dinary expeditures went toward the improvement 
of the Outer Possessions and the encourage- 
ment of industries. Revenues came largely from 
sales of opium in India, import, export, and 
excise dutie.s, land revenues, coal, and income 
taxes. The Dutch East Indies continued peace- 
ful during and after the War and Dutch 
neutrality assured the colony an unchecked 
prosperity. Pi ogress was steady in the develop- 
ment of the Outer Possessions. Late in 1926, 
several uprising.** occurred in the islands, par- 
ticularly in Java. The Government suppressed 
them and claimed that they were the result of 
Communistic propaganda. 

DUTCH GUIANA. See Guiana. 

DUTCH NATIONALISTS. See South 
Africa, Union of. 

DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. See Re- 
formed Church in America. 









ABLHAIVC COLLEGE. A coeduca- 
tional institution at Kichmond, Ind., 
founded in 1859. The student en- 
rollment increased from 413 in 1914 



ber of volumes in the library vras increased from 
19,000 in 1914, to 35,900 in 1928; and yearly in- 
come increased from $25,118 in 1914, to $270,825 
for the year 1927-28, while productive funds of 
the college in 1928 amounted to $1,237,235. Car- 
penter Hall, a new administration and class-room 
building, was completed for occupancy in 1927. 
President, David M. Edwards, Ph.D. 

EARTH, Age of, Earth Structure, etc. 
See Geology; Physics. 

EARTH IHDTJCTIOH C03MCPASS. See 
Navigation. 

EARTHQUAKES. About noon on Sept. 1, 
1923, Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, and many vil- 
lages and* pleasure resorts of Japan were al- 
most entirely wiped out, in the greatest earth- 
quake disaster of history. Earthquake, :dre, and 
sea-wave took a toll of 99,331 killed, 43,476 miss- 
ing, and 103,733 injured, over an area of about 
one square degree, dwarfing into insignificance 
each on the long list of similar disasters in the 
past for which Japan, one of the most seismic 
regions of the globe, is noted. 

The Japanese Islands lie in a series of Island 
festoons fringing the Asiatic Continent, with 
their convexities facing the Pacific. Outside 
these festoons, and not far from them, are long 
narrow troughs in the sea floor, running parallel 
to the trend of the island groups. The troughs 
are the downward, and the island festoons the 
upward, curves of great folds in the crust of 
the earth; in many cases, the folding movement’ 
is still going on. Stresses accumulate uni^ 
suddenly relieved by faulting. The convex side 
of the festoon slopes more steeply than the other. 
The Japan Sea to the West is shallow, but on 
the Pacific side, between the Japan coast and 
the Kurile Islands, the earth^s crust in one 
place plunges down into the great Tusoarora 
Deep nearly 27,000 feet, within 110 to 240 miles 
of the coast. The earthquakes of Japan follow 
a rule which is general in such cases: they 
are most numerous and violent on this steep 
slope. The epicentre of the 1923 quake appears 
to have been under Sagami Bay, the floor of 
which underwent great changes; the focns was 
probably about 50 kilometers (31.07 miles.) 
deep. This was the first destructive quake to* 
originate in the region since 1703. 

The first and greatest shock came at 11,58.4^' 
A.M.; there were no foreshocks to give warning. 
An unusually large number of aftershocks were 
recorded, 1039 in the five days following the 

n ke, implying that the faulting movemei^t 
a . pronounced vertical component. The, 
greatest aftershocks were those on, Sept, 2, 1923, 
and Jan. 14 and August 13-15, 1924. In Tokyo,, 
12 square miles were swept, by the fire t^t fol- 
lowed the quake.' Modern reinforced concrete: 
s^ctures especially designed td "iyithstand earth- 


quakes came through with a fine showing; the 
better constructed brick buildings also survived 
both quake and fire, although in general the 
brick buildings proved unusually dangerous. 
From 1914 to 1921, 199 earthquakes, some semi- 
destructive, originated’ around Tokyo, but the 
immediate neighborhood of Tokyo was quiet. 
This fact led Omori to forecast a commencement 
of seismic activity in the latter district, after 
the others had become quiet, since they were all 
in the same seismic zone; in 1922 he predicted 
the occurrence of severe shocks within six years. 
See Japan. 

An earthquake of truly appalling magnitude 
took place on Dec. 16, 1920, near Pingliang, 
Kansu, China. The region was thickly popu- 
lated; many of tlie people lived in caves in the 
hillsides, and were buried alive by the land- 
slides; others slept on clay platforms under 
which fires were kept burning, and such of these 
as escaped being dropped into the fires were 
left to die of the cold. The estimates of deaths 
vary from 100,000 to 1,000,000. The tremor 
was felt in Tokyo, 1000 kilometers away. On 
May 23, 1927, another quake occurred w*ith an 
epicentre 130 miles farther west, in which 10,000 
w'ere killed. 

In the disastrous shock in Central Italy, Jan. 
13, 1915, the ratio of deaths to population was 
the highest ever recorded. Thirty thousand 
people perished, including 97. per cent of the 
population of Lapelle, and 90 per cent of *^6 
11,000 inhabitants of Avezzano, Yet the shock 
was by no means of the first order of magni- 
tude, and the destruction was chiefly due to the 
faulty construction of buildings. A strong tec- 
tonic quake, registered all over the globe, was 
associated with the eruption of Sakura-jima, 
Jan. 12, 1914;* the epicentre was near the vol- 
cano, and tbe quake was of a character entirely 
different from that of the usual local volcanic 
quake. 

The more important of the great number of 
other earthquakes which occurred during’ 1914- 
28 were; 19H, May 9, Sicily; lOO lives lost; 
Linera totally wrecked. 1916, Alaska, a severe 
quake, but the region affected was almost en- 
tirely 'uninhabitjed. 1911 f June 7, San Salvador 
nearly destroyed; Dec. 25-29, ‘Guatemala laid 
in ruins. 1918, Feb. 13, Swatow, China, several 
hundred perished; Qet. 11 and 22, Porto Rico,* 
150 lives lost, and a great deal of property de- . 
stroyed,; Apr. 21-23, considerable damage to 
property in southern Califbrxiia. 19}9g Apr- 28, 
San Salvador partly destroyed; Nov. 27, several 
villages destroyed in western Asia Minor,, and 
many lives Ipst; June, .20, Central* Italy sha^n. 
1920, May 14, heavy damage in Central I^ly; 
Sept 7, Carrara .and r surrounding territory suf- 
fered heavily, .with lOQ, towns damaged or de- 
stroyed, and hun^eds perished,; January, south- 
ern Mexiep; February, Transcaucasia,; many 
villages destroyed; June 22, Los ^geles, Calif*^ 
cqzvsiderable prop^y damage. Jan. 31, a 
severe shgcl^, occurred off Catifornia coast, 
ri^nlting m minor .,danmge . at several points; 
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Nov. 11 and aftei*ward, Chile, many lives and 
iiiuch. property lost. 1923 , near Lon-ho-hein, 
China, 1000 lives lost; May and September, Per- 
sia; disastrous shocks, December, Colombia and 
Ecuador ; September, Calcutta, little damage. 
1924, Mar. 14-15, five Costa Rican towns de- 
stroyed, with considerable loss of life; Apr. 14, 
southeast of Mindanao, a severe quake ; May and 
September, Armenia, great loss of life. 10239 
June 29, Santa Barbara, Calif., heavily damaged, 
and 12 lives lost, by strong local shock; Feb. 28, 
eastern United States and Canada rocked by a 
quake with epicentre south of Saguenay River 
in Quebec. 1926, June 26-27, Egypt and the 
islands of the Mediterranean and JSgean Seas, 
Crete and Rhodes damaged; great damage and 
loss of life occurred in Sumatra in June and 
July, and in Armenia in October and November. 
1927, Mar. 7, many towns destroyed in central 
and western Japan, 6734 injured, 3274 killed; 
July 11, Palestine, 800 injured, 268 killed, in 
the first great quake of the region since 1837; 
considerable damage was caused in Jugo-Slavia 
in February; and on October 24 a quake of 
great magnitude occurred in Alaska, but with- 
out serious consequences, because of the sparse- 
ly settled character of the country. 1928, Dec. 
1. Chile, 200 killed, great property damage es- 
pecially in Talca and Chilian; March 22, April 
13 and 17, June 16, and October 8, severe quakes 
in Oaxaco, Mexico, and neighboring regions; 
Oct. 4, Kaledijk, Turkey; April 9, Mueasani, 
Peru; March 10, Nehandan, Persia; March 31 
and April 24, Smyrna; April, series of intense 
quakes in southern Bulgaria, 100 killed, 700 in- 
jured; April 22, Corinth, G-reece. See Physics; 
Seismology. 

EAST APBICA PBOTECTOBATE. See 
Kenya Colony, 

EASTMAN, George (1854- ). An Amer- 

ican kodak inventor and manufacturer (see VoL. 
VII). Ho has continued the- manufacture of 
photographic equipment on a large scale at 
Rochester, N, Y., where in connection with his 
plant, he has built up important research labora- 
tories. On July 30, 1928, he annotmeed the 
perfection of a process of color photography by 
which an amateur may take still or moving 
pictures reproducing all the colors of the spec- 
trum. In recent years, he has been personally 
interested in calendar reform and in African 
wild-life photography. Mr. Eastman's gifts to 
education have exceeded $50,000,.000, including a 
$4^500,000 endowment for the Eastman School of 
Music, established as a department of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1918, and $4,000,000 to 
found a school of medicine and dentistry at the 
same institution in 1921. 

EASTON, Florence (1884- ). A Brit- 

ish dramatic soprano, bom at Middlesbrough- 
on-Tees, Yorkshire. She was educated in To- 
ronto, Canada, where, at the age of 10, she made 
her first public appearance as a pianist. Sub- 
sequently, she studied singing at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music in London and with E. Haslam 
ill Paris. In 1903, she made her ddbut as Cio 
Oio San with the Moody-Manners Opera Cora- 
l)any at Covent Garden. The next year, Savage 
engaged her to sing Kundry for his production 
of Parsifal (in English), which he took on an 
extended tour of the United States, and in 1906- 
07 she returned under the same manager, sing- 
ing in Madame Butterfly. From 3007 to 1913, 
she mt\g leading roles at tlie Royal Opera in 
Berlin and from 1013 to 1915 at the Stadtheater 


in Hamburg. At the same time, she appeared 
at Covent Garden in the Wagner and Strauss 
performances. From 1915 to 1917, she was a 
member of the Chicago Opera Company, and 
then went to the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, w-here she immediately became one 
of the piinie favorites. In 1904 she married 
Francis Maclemian, the tenor. 

EATON, James Shikley (1868- ). An 

American railway specialist, horn in Nashville, 
Tenn., who was graduated from Marietta College 
in 1889. He served as expert in the adaptation 
of the electric tabulating machines for railroad 
accounting, and from 1899 to 1903 was statisti- 
cian for the Lehigh Valley Railroad. He was 
railroad editor for the Wall Street Journal, ex- 
aminer for the Federal Trade Commission 
(1917-20) and statistician and economist for 
the Bureau of Economics and Engineering of 
the National Association of the Owners of Rail- 
way Securities (1921-22). During 1922-26 he 
was engaged in railroad expert work in New York 
City. He wrote Railroad Operation (1900); 
Education for Efficiertey in Railroad Service 
(1010); Railroad Expense Handbook (1911). 

EATON, Walter Prichard (1878- ). 

An American author and critic, horn at Malden, 
Mass., and educated at Harvard. During the 
period 1900-08, he was successively reporter on 
the Boston Jowimal, a member of the dramatic 
department of the New York Tribune, and dra- 
matic critic of the New York Sun and later of 
the American Magazine (1909-18). He is the 
author of juvenile stories, out-of-door books, 
and publications on the theatre, which include: 
The American Stage of To-Day (1908) ; At the 
New Theatre and Others (1910) ; Bam Doors 
and Byways (1913) ; Plays and Players (1016) ; 
In Berkshire Fields (1919) ; On the Edge of the 
Wilderness (1920) ; Boy Scouts on Katahdim 
(1924); Skyline Camps (1924); The Aotor^s 
Heritage (1924); A Bucolic Attitude (1926); 
Hawkeye’s Room Mate (1927). 

EBEBLE, Abastenia St. Legeb (1878- ). 

An American sculptor, horn in Webster City, 
La. She studied modeling with Frank Vogan 
in Canton, Ohio, and at the Art Students' 
League, New York, with George Grey Barnard. 
She was elected an Associate of the National 
Academy in 1921. Her first sculptures were 
copies of old gravestones in the cemetery at 
Canton. In New York, she found her inspira- 
tion in the life of the East Side, which she has 
interpreted with a great deal of sympathy. 
Some of her sculptures, “The Girl on Roller 
Skates” and “Mowgli,” are in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York “Little Mother” is in the 
Chicago Art Institute. Others are at the Wor- 
cester Art Museum, Carnegie Institute, and other 
centres. She exhibited in Europe with success. 

EBEBLE, Edward Walter (18C4-1929). 
An American naval officer, born at Denton, 
Texas, and graduated from the United States 
lilaval Academy in 1886. He served on the 
Oregon in the Spanish-American War, in the 
Philippine insurrection in 1899, and commanded 
the Atlantic torpedo fleet from 1911 to 1913. 
He was superintendent of the United States 
Naval Academy from 1915 to 1919, and prac- 
tically rebuilt its general organization and edu- 
cational system. During 1921 and 1922, he was 
commander in chief of the Pacific fleet, with 
rank of admiral, and in 1923 was appointed 
Chief of Naval Operations in the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington. 
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EBERT, a'burt, Friekricii (1871-1025), A 
German statesman, born at Heidelberg. After 
an elementary education, he learned the sad- 
dler’s trade, became a journeyman, and finally 
settled in Bremen. He was actively interested 
in the Social Democratic Party, edited the 
Bremer Tolks:scitung in 1893, and was trade- 
union secretary to the Bremen Burgerschaft in 
1900. It was not till 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Executive Committee of the Social 
Jbemoeratic Party, tliat he became widely prom- 
inent in politics. He w-as sent to the Reichstag 
in 1012 and was one of the influential members 
of his party who supported the Government in 
the A\'orld War. He attended the conference of 
Socialists at Stockholm in 1918. The same year, 
he was named Chancellor to succeed Prince 'Max 
of Baden. A strong opponent of the Sparta- 
cists, Bolshevists, and Communists, he did more 
perhaps than anyone else to restore order to the 
country and to suppress insurrections during 
the revolution in 1018. He was elected first 
president of the Reich on Nov. 12, 1919, and his 
term of office was afterwards extended to 1925. 
His presidency was marked by the so-called 
Kapp putsch of 1920, the Bavarian coup of 1923, 
and the Saxon Communist movement of the 
same year. He died Feb. 28, 1925, shortly be- 
fore the expiration of his term of office. Con- 
sult Bines Me^ischen Weg (1926), a biography 
by Emil J. Felden. President Ebert exerted a 
strong influence on the intellectual leaders of 
Germany, many of them becoming converted to 
the republican idea through contact with 
him. 

ECKEEER, Hugo (1868- ). A German 

airship designer and navigator, bom in Flens- 
burg. After work in economics, he. took up the 
study of the construction and navigation of 
Zeppelins in 1908 and became an. instructor in 
naval aviation during the World War and in 
1920 a director of the Zeppelin Company. Se 
made two dirigible flights to the United States 
from Germany, in October, 1928, as commander 
of the ZB 111, and again in 1928 as commander 
of the Qraf Zeppelin, repeating his successful 
trips to the United States in 1929 when he 
arranged for a round-the-world cruise. iTiis 
was successfully completed from Aug. 7 to 29, 
1929. Dr. Eckener then remained in the United 
States to arrange for the development of air 
transportation by dirigible with certain large 
flbaan cial interests. 

ECKERT, Sk'grt, Cheistiajt L. M. (1874- 
). A German economist, born at Mainz 
and educated at the universities of Munich, Ber- 
lin, and Giessen. He was made professor of 
political science in Cologne University in 1902, 
In 1904 he was called to the University of Boim, 
in 1917 he was made Geheimer Regisrimgs-Bat 
(Privy Councillor), and in 1919-20, first di- 
rector of the University of Cologne, which had 
just been founded. His numerous works in- 
clude: Der Fronhote im MitteUAlter (1897); 
‘‘John Ruskin’^ (in SchmoUers Jahrbuoh XXVI; 
1902) ; ‘‘Deutsche Seefahrten naeh Siidamerika” 
(in SchmoUers Jahrbuoh; 1904) ; Peter Corne- 
lius (1906); Bildungsfrage des Joumalisten- 
standee (1913); Die vjirtschaftUohe Bedeutung 
des Wehrbeitrages, Beoht und Wirtschaft 
(1914); Wi/rtschaftliohe und finanoieUe Folgen 
des Friedens von Versailles (1921); Deutsohe 
Romfahrt '(1921); Altvater ISfU (1924); and 
Umstellung der deutschen HemdespoUtih (1924)r 
He contributed many scholarly articles to leadr. 


ing periodicals and edited Rothschilds Taschen- 
buck fiir Kaufieute (»3Sth ed., 1920). 

ECKLES, Clarexcb Hexrv (1875- ). 

An American professor of dairy husbandry, bom 
in Marshall Co., Iowa. He graduated from the 
Iowa State College in 1895, and took post- 
graduate courses at the University of Wisconsin 
and in Germany and Switzerland.' After a year 
as assistant in dairy husbandry in the Iowa 
State College, he became professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at the University of Missouri, remaining 
there until 1919, when he was appointed chief of 
the dairy-husbandry division of the University of 
Minnesota. He wrote Dairy Cattle and Milk 
Production (1911), Dairy Farming (1916), and 
also bulletins on agricultural subjects. 

ECOLOGY. See Botaistt; Zoology. 

ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY. See Ento- 
mology, Economic. 

ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. See Geology. 

ECONOMIC Z05lOGY. See Zoology. 

ECUADOR, Sk'wa-d6r. A South American 
republic on the northwest coast between Colom- 
bia on the north and Peru on the south. Its 
area was estimated in 1926 at lip, 000 square 
miles, "with 7430 square miles in addition for the 
Galapagos Island. In view, however, of still un- 
settled boundary disputes, the area of the coun- 
try cannot be definitely fixed. A Tna-y iTy niTn 
claim put the area as high as 276,000 square 
miles. The estimated population in 1926 was 
given at 1,562,500. Quito, the capital city, has 
80,000 inhabitants. Other large cities, with 
their populations, are Guayaquil, 100,000; 
Cuenca, 30,000; and Riobamba, 12,000. 

Industry. Cacao is the principle crop; the 
total number of trees was bet-ween 80,000,000 
and 100,000,000, with an annual yield of 42,000 
metric tons, although in recent years produc- 
tion is diminishing. Exports of cacao beans in 
1927 amounted to 21,766 metric tons compared 
mth 38,224 in’ 1912. Coffee is increasing in 
importance, with an annual production from 6,- 
000 to 10,000 metric tons. The exportation of 
tropical fruits, such as oranges, bananas, and 
pineapples, to the countries to the south also is 
important. The production of cotton, lentils, 
rice, sugar, and tobacco is increasing; ivory, 
nuts, and rubber are important forest products^ 
whereas the output of lumber is gradually de- 
creasing. Annual exports of Panama hats are 
valued at about $800,000. The only mining of 
importance is carried on by one gold-mining 
company whose output in 1926 was 62,486 
ounces. The oil fields of Santa Elna, worked 
by British companies, were producing 537,000 
barrels by 1927, with a 1928 production esti- 
mated in excess of 1,000,000 barrels. In 1926 
exports were $12,763,000 and imports $9,451,000; 
the United States took 39.7 per cent of the ex- 
ports and furnished 42.4 per cent of the imports. 
Cacao constituted 49 per cent of all exports, fol- 
lowed by coffee. The total exports in 1928 
through the ports of Guayaquil, Manta and Bahia 
amounted in value to 77,466,799 sucres (1 
sucre=$0.20) as against 69,073,389 sucres in 
1927. Principal imports are textiles, foodstuffs, 
and hardware. Total exports in 1912 were $13,- 
689,696 and imports, $10,354,564. The country 
has only a few small manufacturing plants. 

Communications. Little building of /ail- 
ways has been done recently. Several short lines 
were projected and partially completed, notably 
those from Ambato to Ouraray and from Quito 
to' Esmeraldas. In 1928, 500 .miles were in 
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operation and 100 miles more under construc- 
tion. Airplane service has been established be- 
tween parts of Ecuador and Colombia. Wireless 
telegraph stations are at Quito, Guayaquil, and 
Esmeraldas. 

Education. After 1915 the educational or- 
ganization underwent a series of changes. New 
curricula were introduced in the primary schools 
in 1916 and in the normal schools in 1917. 
In 1923 the 1488 schools in operation were at- 
tended by 101,378 pupils, as compared with 70,- 
000 in 1911. In 1927-28 there were 1771 
schools including government, municipal, and 
rivate schools having an enrollment of 128,- 
46 and attendance of 111,699 pupils, with 2399 
teachers. In 14 national “collegios” for secon- 
dary education, there was an enrollment of 2284 
students with 226 teachers, while the four uni- 
versities had a total enrollment of 777 distri- 
buted as follows : Central University, Quito, 
380 ; University of Guayaquil, 240 ; University of 
Cuenca, 125, and University Ccuneil of Loja, 32. 

Einance. The budget for 1013 carried rev- 
enues and expenditures at $9,921,000; in 1928 
the ordinary budget balanced at $10,318,000. 
Up to 1914* exchange was maintained at par 
(1 sucre=$0.487 ) . The outbreak of the World 
War caused the suspension of the gold conver- 
sion of paper and, with the continuing unfavor- 
able trade balance, the value of the sucre 
steadily fell. Prom 1917 on, the Government 
attempted to fix a legal exchange rate, but an 
open-market rate prevailed. In December, 
1923, the official rate was 4.0 sucres to the dol- 
lar, but by 1927, an entirely new financial sys- 
tem had been installed under the leadership of 
Dr. E. W, Kemmerer of Princeton University. 
A governmental central banking system was in- 
augurated and a new monetary law stabilized the 
sucre at $0.20. On June 30, 1928, the total public 
debt was 17,018,666 sucres, as compared with 
49,365,427 sucres in 1925 and 70,101,412 in 1922. 

History. Internal affairs were turbulent well 
into 1916 under President Plaza. Under Presi- 
dent Baquerizo, 1916-20, the administration 
was busied with fiscal affairs, in which the de- 
mands of the Guayaquil & Quito Railroad Com- 
pany, the leading holder of the foreign debt, 
played a prominent part; the country was aUo 
Involved in difficulties with the belligerent na- 
tions. The Allies protested against Germany's 
use of the Galapagos Islands as coaling stations 
and in spite of official disclaimers Ecuador’s 
neutrality was questioned. In 1917, however, 
diplomatic relations with Germany were severed 
and Ecuador thus technically became a member 
of the Allied and Associate Powers. Up to 
1929, it had not joined the League of Nations. 
By the treaty of 1916, a boundary commission 
was appointed to adjust the frontier between 
Ecuador and Colombia; the work was finished in 
1919. The work which was commenced under 
General Plaza in the cleaning up of Guayaquil in 
1913 was renewed in 1918 under Colonel Gorgas 
and came to a satisfactory conclusion two years 
later. In 1920 it was officially reported that 
the danger of yellow fever had been eliminated 
not only in Guayaquil but in several adjacent 
provinces. In 1920 an unsuccessful attempt 
was made by a British company to purchase the 
Galapagos Islands with a view to exploiting 
their valuable guano deposits. The president 
of Ecuador for 1920-24 was Dr, Josd L. Tamayo. 
Eor the term 1924-28, Dr. Gonzalo S. Cordoba 
was decsted, but on July 9, 1925, his administra- 
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tion was suddenly cut short by a military coup 
d'etat. The President was arrested and shortly 
thereafter resigned. He was exiled to Chile 
vrhere he died in 1928. The military junta 
organized a government with Sefior Modesto 
Jojon as Premier and General Gomez de la 
Torre as Minister of War and Navy. In April, 
Dr. Isidro Ayora became provisional President 
pending the calling of a constituent assembly. 
He presently established a dictatorship and set 
about effecting many reforms. Chief of these 
was a thorough reorganization of government 
finances. The Kemmerer commission, which be- 
gan work in October, 1926, recommended 25 
projects for putting the country's finances on a 
sound basis. In accordance with these recom- 
mendations, a central bank was established, be- 
ginning operations in August, 1927, and the 
sucre was placed on a gold basis. American 
experts were engaged as controller of the cur- 
rency, superintendent of banks, collector of cus- 
toms, and adviser to the central bank. 

A return to constitutional government was 
decreed by President Ayora in July, 1928. On 
August 14, the United States gave de jure re- 
cognition to the existing government. A con- 
stitutional assembly was elected and on Octoljcr 
10 it reelected Dr. Ayora as provisional Presi- 
dent. In accordance with the new constitution, 
the assembly, on Mar. 27, 1929, elected him as 
constitutional President for a five-year term and 
he was inaug[urated on April 12. After debate 
the new constitution was ratified in the spring of 
1929 and on March 25 it was proclaimed. 

EDDINGTOH, Arthur Stanley (1882- 
). An English astronomer and physicist, 
born at Kendall and educated at Owens College 
(now Manchester University), Trinity College, 
and Cambridge. He was chief assistant at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 1906 to 
•1913, when he became Plumian Professor of as- 
tronomy at Cambridge. He was president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 1921-23 and be- 
came recognized as a leading authority^ on rela- 
tivity, His most important publications are 
hpace, Time, and Qravitation (1920); The 
Mathematical Theory of Relativity (1923) ; The 
Internal Constitution of the Stars ( 1926 ) ; Stars 
and Atoms (1927) ; and The Nature of the Phy- 
sical World (1928); Science and the Unseen 
World (1929). See Astronomy; Physics. 

EDDY, Sherwood (1871- ). An Ameri- 

can author and a secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, born at Leavenworth, 
Kan., and educated at Yale. As a national sec- 
retary -of the Y. M. 0. A., he worked in an 
honorary capacity among students in Japan, 
Korea, China, India, the Near East, and Russia. 
In the World War, he was Y. M. C. A. secretary 
with the British Army, 1916-17, and with the 
American Army in 1917. Besides works pub- 
lished in England and India, he wrote: The 
Av?ahening of India (1911); The "New Era m 
Asia’ (1913) ; The Students of Asia (1915) ; Suf- 
fering and the War (1910) ; With Our Soldiers 
in Prance (1917); Everybody's World (1920); 
Facing the Crisis (1922) ; The New World of 
Labor (1923) ; New Challenges to Faith (1926) ; 
Religion and Social JurStice (1928) . 

EDGAR, William Orowi^l (1856-. ). 

An American editor and publisher, bom at La- 
Grosse, Wis., and educated at a St. Louis high 
school. He became manager (1882) and editor 
(1886t1924) of the Northwestern Miller , and 
president of the Miller. Pi^blishing Company. 
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He established and edited The Bellman (1906- 
19). For his part in the relief given to Rus- 
sian peasants in 1891, he was decorated by the 
Emperor of Russia. During the World War, he 
assisted in the Belgian Relief movement and 
aided Herbert Hoover in the organization of the 
American milling industry. His publications 
include; Btory of a Grain of Wheat (1903); 
Brief in Behalf of American Millers (1913); 
Food Control and Food Fallacies (1917); Eng- 
land During the Last Months of the War (1018) ; 
Rhymes of a Doggerel Bard (1921) ; The Medal 
of Gold (1925); Jnds07i Moss Bemis, Pioneer 
(1926); Christmas at Dingley Dell (1926). 

EDGE, Walter Evans (1874- ). United 

States Senator, born in Philadelphia. He 
learned the printers’ trade in Atlantic City 
(N. J.) newspaper offices, later becoming pro- 
prietor of two of them and establishing a na- 
tional advertising agency. After serving in the 
Spanish- American War, he became secretary to 
the New Jersey State Senate (1911-04), mem- 
ber of the Assembly (1910), State Senator 
(1911-16), Republican leader of the Senate 
(1912), and Senate president (1915). He took 
an active part in securing the passage of bills 
for workmen’s compensation, a State budget 
system, and a central purchasing bureau, and 
was elected governor for the term 1917-20, re- 
signing in 1919 to take a seat in the United 
States Senate for the term ending in 1925. He 
was reelected for the term 1925-31. He was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
oceanic Canals and a member of the Banking and 
Currency and Finance Committees. In 1929 
President Hoover appointed him Ambassador to 
France to succeed Myron T. Herrick. 

EDINBURGH. The capital of Scotland and 
seat of the supreme court, of various depart- 
ments of government, of the general assemblies 
of the Scottish churches, and of the military 
headquarters for Scotland. The population rose 
from 320,318, in 1911 to 420,264 in 1921; in 
1928 the estimated population was 426,300. 
The municipal area is 32,402 acres. Since 
1920 the official bounds of the city have been 
extended so as to include the Burgh of Leith 
and part of the suburban district of the County 
of Midlothian. The city is governed by a town 
council of 71 members and sends 6 members to 
Parliament. Recent municipal improvements 
include the erection of a new generating sta- 
tion at Portobello, with a total projected ca- 
pacity of 100,000 kilowatts, intended to meet the 
present and future requirements not only of the 
city but of the surrounding area. The corpora- 
tion has also established on the outskirts of 
the city new cattle and com markets and 
slaughter houses (in substitution for those which 
were situated in the centre of the city) , at a cost 
of £140,746. The magnificent Scottish National 
War Memorial, which was designed by Sir 
Robert Lorimer, consists of a Hall of Honor 
and a heptagonal shrine, ''To the Glory of God 
and in Memory of Scots Who Pell (1914-1918).” 
The seven windows are filled with stained, glass, 
depicting war as a mysterious element in the 
destiny pf man, and below are reliefs showing 
t;^es of all who served in the World .War* In 
ihe niches between the windows are figures of 
the virtues and stone panels with the insignia 
of the. four Scottish divisions' thS^t fought in 
th» War, The memorial was opened by thp 
PWnce of Wales on July . 14,^1927. The .samp 
y6ar, a beautiful war memoriaJ W.as erected by 


Americans of Scottish descent. In June, 1929, 
the 600th anniversary of King Robert the Bruce’s 
charter to Edinburgh was celebrated, with pag- 
eantry depicting famous episodes in the history 
of Edinburgh and the unveiling of statues to 
Bruce and Wallace by the Duke of York. 

EDISON, Thomas Alva (1847- ). An 

American electrician and inventor (see Vol. 
VII). The following inventions are accredited 
to him: Universal Stock Ticker; quadruplex and 
sextuplex telegraphic transmission; microtas- 
temeter; phonograph; incandescent lamp and 
light system; moving pictures; alkaline storage 
battery; mimeograph;^ poured-concrete houses; 
transmitter of the telephone; microphone; mag- 
netic separator. He has received more than 
1000 patents. His later work was devoted 
chiefly to the perfection and improvement of 
inventions already made. At the outbreak of 
the World War, he designed, built and operated 
successfully benzol plants, carbolic-acid plants, 
and plants for the making of aniline salt and 
other products. In July, 1915, he was appointed 
president of the Naval Consulting Board, and 
in this capacity performed valuable service to 
the Government, for which he made many war 
inventions. In 1929 he received many honors on 
the occasion of the celebration of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the incandescent lamp. 

ED'MUIJDSON, The Rev. GEORas (1848- 
) . An English clergyman and historian (see 
Vol. VII ) . He was vicar of St. Saviour^s, Wal- 
ton Place, Upper Chelsea (1906-20), and rural 
dean of Chelsea ( 1916-20 ). In 1922 he published 
A History of Holland (Cambridge Historical Ser- 
ies) and The Journal, Travels, and Labours of 
Father Samuel Friisi, in the Riuer Amazon^ 
1686-1123, The latter was translated and ed- 
ited from the original Spanish manuscript for 
the Hakluyt Society. 

EDSON, Katherine Philips (Mrs. Charles 
Fabwell Edson) (1870- ). An American 

social worker and feminist bom at Kenton, 
Ohio, and educated in private schools. In 1912 
she became a member of the Progressive Party’s 
State central committee of California, serving 
for four years. Well known as an arbiter in 
labor disputes, she was responsible for the Min- 
imum Wage Bill which the California Legisla- 
ture passed in 1913. From 1916 to 1920, she 
was a member of the executive committee of the 
Republican State committee and, subsequently, 
a delegate to the Republican National Conven- 
tion (1920) and a member (1920-24) of the exec- 
utive committee of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. In 1921 she became a member of the ad- 
visory committee of the Conference on the Limi- 
tation of Armaments. Since 1927 she has been 
chief of the Division of Industrial Welfare of 
the (California Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. 

EDSTEOM, Davir (1873- ). A sculp- 

tor, writer, lecturer, . and teacher who came* to 
the United States in 1880 from Hvetlanda, 
Sweden, where he ,w^ bom. At 21 he decided 
to study art, and worked his way to Stockholm^ 
where he attended the technical schools and the 
Royal Academy of , Fine Arts as a pupil , ,o{ 
Borjison. He then went , to Florence and Paris, 
where he . studied .with I^jalbert., He has ex- 
hibited in mqst the , leading cities of the 
United States and Europe and is best kijown 
for, his metaphysical sculptures,,' ''Fear/' "Pride,” 
'^Envy,” "Ch&iban,” "The <hy;, 0 f Poverty,” An 
a,rtist of versatile moodSi Bdstrom always 
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shows in his work the psychic character of his 
subject. He has made portrait busts of the 
Crown Prince and Princess of Sweden and many 
other important persons. In 1924 he lectured 
at Upsala University. 

EDUCATION. See Education in the 
United States; paragraphs on Education in 
the articles on the separate States and on for- 
eign countries : and Universities and Colleges. 

EDUCATION, AaRICULTURAL. See Ag- 
eictjltttbal Education. 

EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics. Attendwnce, The report of the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education published in 1928 
shows that the enrollment in public kinder- 
gartens in 1925-2C was 673,231 and in private 
schools 54,456, making a total of 727,687. In 
public elementary schools, there were 20,310,771 
and in private schools 2,088,644, the total being 
22,399,415. The total enrollment, therefore, in 
elementary and kindergarten was 23,127,102. 
The enrollment in the elementary school has in- 
creased 63 per cent since 1890. The general 
popnlation, however, increased 87 per cent, while 
the school population, those of ages five to 
seventeen, inclusive, increased 62 per cent. It 
appears, therefore, that the enrollment in public 
schools has kept pace with the school popula- 
tion, but the school population has not in- 
creased as rapidly as the general population. 

The enrollment in public secondary schools 
was 3,757,466 and in private schools and acad- 
emies, 295,625, making a total of 4,053,091. 
There were also totals of 6,632 secondary stu- 
dents in preparatory departments of colleges and 
23,402 in secondary courses in normal schools 
and teachers* colleges. The number of secondary 
students, therefore, was 4,132,125. The enroll- 
ment in secondary schools shpws an increase of 
1,056 per cent since 1890, In 1890 only 1.6 per 
cent of the school enrollment was in high schools. 
In 1926, however,* 15.2 per cent of the total en- 
rollment was in high schools. 

During the school year 1925-26, a total of 
434,539 pupils were graduated from the public 
high schools. Of this number, 190,054 were boys 
and 244,485 were girls. Of those who were 
graduated in 1925, about 37 per cent of the boys 
and 28 per cent of the girls entered college in 
1926. The percentage of 1925 graduates who en- 
tered college in 1926 varies greatly between 
States. In South Carolina, the rate is 54 per 
cent, while in Maine it is 15.4 per cent. 

For the school year 1925-26, tho enrollment 
in public normal schools including teachers* col- 
leges was 51,105 men and 201,802 women; a 
total of 252,907. In private normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, there were 3116 men and 14,- 
183 women-^a total of 17,290. Teacher-train- 
ing students in public high schools numbered 
7113 boys and 40,442 girls, a total of 47,656. 
In the private high schools and academies, there 
were 491 boys and 2621 girls, a total of 3012. 
The enrollment in the teacher-training depart- 
ments of public colleges were 20,722 men and 
58,378 women, a total of 79,100. In the private 
colleges, there were 24,866 men and 09,502 
women, a total of 94,417. The grand total of 
those preparing to teach was 494,290, There 
are aliout 900,000 teaching positions in the 
United States. It appears, therefore, that there 
is one i)roBpective teacher for every two posi- 
tions. 

The enrollment in special schools, public and 
private, was as follows: 


Endustrial schools for delinquents, 84,844 

Schools for deaf, 17,496 

Schools for the hlind, 6,084 

Schools for the feeble-minded and subnormal, 104,021 

Schools for Indians, 29,158 

Schools in Alaska, 8,055 

Commercial and Business schools, 188,363 

All schools in outlying parts of the United 

States, 149,928 

The enrollment in universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, 767,263 


There were enrolled in extension courses 306,- 
565 students, and in summer courses 200,454. 
There were 62,604 students in practice and 
model schools and 3,772 in winter short courses. 
The grand total of enrollment in all types of 
schools was 31,037,736. 

In 1925 more than 80 per cent of all of the 
children enrolled in kindergartens, elementary 
schools, and secondary schools attended each 
day. In that year, the schools were in session 
an average 169.6 days. Each child, therefore, 
attended on an average 136.5 days. 

The average length of school life shows a 
remarkable increase. In 1800 tlie average num- 
ber of days that a child spent in school was 80. 
In 1840 he spent 208 days in school. In 1870 
the length of his school life was 682 days. In 
1890 it was 770 days. In 1920 it was 1200 
days, while in 1924 each child on the average 
was in school a total of 1246 days. 

Costs. The total cost of public elementary 
schools for 1925-26, including kindergartens, was 
$1,308,396,445. The public high schools cost 
$697,911,735. Private elementary schools cost 
$135,679,661; private high schools and academ- 
ies, $64,900,388. If the costs of all the special 
schools and universities and colleges he included, 
the total is $2,744,979,698. 

The estimated cost per pupil enrolled in 1925- 
26 was $63.31 in the public elementary schools, 
$185.74 in the public high schools, and $699.81 
in public universities and colleges. The increas- 
ing cost of schools has brought about serious 
controversies in various cities and States. In 
some places, there are organized^ bodies whose 
purpose is to decrease the expenditures for pub- 
lic education. Those who urge a decrease in 
expenditure point to the fact that in 1913, the 
per-capita cost in public schools, based upon the 
number in average daily attendance was $38.31. 
It was $40.43 in 1915, $49.12 in 1918, $64.16 in 
1920, $96.46 in 1925, and $102.05 in 1926. In 
1916, the total expenditure per capita of popu- 
lation was $6.03. It was $9.80 in 1920, and 
$17.30 in 1926. 

Those who oppose decreasing the school ex- 
penditures present statistics showing that the 
total educational expenses in 1926 wei*e only 
18.86 per cent of the expenditures for automo- 
biles, and 36.14 per cent of the expenditures for 
luxuries including tobacco, soft drinks, ice 
cream, candy, chewing gum, theatres, jewelry, 
perfumes, cosmetics, sporting goods, toys, etc. 

There is a pronounced tendency among school 
officials to reduce expenses wherever possible. 
Sometimes this has been accomplished by in- 
creasing the size of classes, so as to reduce the 
number of teachers. Sometimes cities have 
eliminated activities whose values were not 
clearly established. , I 

Property. The State Departments of Edu- 
cation reported a tQtal value of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school property for 1926 of 
$4,676,603,539. Private high schools report 
$511,644,000, Teacher-training institutions, in- 
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eluding their endowments, had a total valua- 
tion of $202,630,512, and colleges and universi- 
ties, $2,334,307,421. It is estimated that the 
property of private elementary schools is valued 
at $400,000,000. This would make the total 
valuation for the institutions mentioned $8,- 
125,085,472. 

Teachers in the Public Schools. In 1924, 
the last year for which data are available, the 
public kindergartens employed as teachers 10,- 
852 women and private kindergartens, 2,140. 
In 1926 the public schools employed 75,436 men 
and 569,195 -women, a total of 044,631. The 
public high schools employed 63,364 men and 
106,164 women, a total of 169,538. Private 
elementary schools employed 1072 men and 54,- 
570 w'omen, a total of 56,272. The private high 
schools employed 7397 men and 12,748 w'omen, 
a total of 20,145. 

Negro Education. The U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation has published a summary of statistics of 
education of the Negro race in 18 Southern 
States. The enrollment in public schools was 
2,218,312. The enrollment in public high schools 
was 55,083. The average number of days at- 
tended hy each pupil in the school year 1925-26 
was 93, and the average length of the school 
year was 132 days. Nearly 69 per cent of the 
Negro school population in these States was en- 
rolled. The teachers in the Negro schools in 
these 18 States number 7591 men and 37,434 
women, a total of 45,025. Throughout the 
United States, the enrollment of Negro pupils 
in all public schools was 38,129 boys and 60,- 
576 girls, a total of 98,705. In addition, there 
were 10,261 students in private hi^h schools. In 
the privately controlled universities, colleges, 
and professional schools for Negroes, there were 
in the preparatory departments 2568 men and 
3002 women, a total of 6590. In the collegiate 
departments, there were 3840 men and 3765 
women, a total of 7605. In the graduates’ de- 
partments, there were 30 students equally di- 
vided between men and women. In the privately 
controlled universities, colleges, and professional 
schools for Negroes, there was an enrollment of 
7593 men and 6363 women, making a total of 
13,956. The public teacher-training institu- 
tions for Negroes enrolled 16,588 students of 
whom 3932 were men and 12,656 were women. 
The private institutions enrolled 5277 of whom 
2299 were men and 2978 were women. 

Adult Education. The movement to pro- 
vide for the education of adults has reached a 
stage of thorough organization. A large numr 
ber of institutions are cooperating in making it 
possible for a person anywhere in the United 
States to secure training in practically any 
subject that he may care to choose. The Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education, with 
headquarters at 41 East 42d Street, New York 
City, acts as a clearing house for all matters 
relating to adult education. The U. S. Bureau 
of Education has collected inforpiation from 
various institutions regarding their facilities 
for help. The results were published in 
leim 23, 1928. Among the more important of- 
ferings are the following: 

Correspondence Study Courses, Practically 
any subject desired may be taken through a 
correspondence course conducted by some insti- 
tutions in the country. The student is expected 
to write all of the lessons and send them to the 
instructor. He in turn correfets the papers and 
returns them with his criticism. Anyone who 


may be interested in undertaking correspondence 
courses should write to the State University. 

Class Work Outside of Institutions. It is 
claimed that in every State of the Union there 
are institutions of higher learning that give 
class work outside of their walls. An instructor 
from the institution concerned meets the classes 
and conducts the work in much the same man- 
ner as is employed within the institution. In 
most cases, the institutions are compelled to re- 
quire a certain minimum enrollment in order 
to justify them in providing the instructor. In 
some eases, this minimum is as low as 10 per- 
sons. Any individual desiring information re- 
garding tfie possibility of extension work in his 
own community should make inquiry from his 
public-school department. 

Pithlio Lectures and Lyceums. It is re- 
ported by 195 colleges and universities that they 
render service for women’s clubs, teachers’ insti- 
tutions, commencement exercises, and so on by 
providing lecturers either from their own fa- 
culties or from other sources. Many of them 
also furnish music and slides and films to il- 
lustrate lectures that may be used by local 
talent. 

Visual Instruction. It is reported bjr 52 
colleges and universities that they furnish visual 
aids for instruction and entertainment purposes. 
Some of these institutions offer short courses 
to teachers and club leaders on how to make use 
of visual aids that they supply. 

Borne Reading Courses. It is reported by 
37 institutions that they provide home reading 
courses. The U. S. Bureau of Education pro- 
vides no less than 31 such courses. The Amer- 
ican Library Association supplies a series 
entitled Reading With a Purpose. There are 
short reviews of the books to be read. In addi- 
tion to the courses supplied by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education and the American Library Asso- 
ciation, courses have been prepared by the insti- 
tutions themselves. 

Publications Bdueational in Nature, All 
State universities, land-grant colleges, and some 
other institutions distribute publications edu- 
cational in nature. In addition, the Federal 
Government issues many leaflets, bulletins, and 
other publications for general distribution. 
Anyone interested in such publications should 
communicate with his State University or with 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

PubUa Information and Package Library 
Service. Information service for the public is 
rendered by 59 colleges and universities. This 
offering takes the form of library service in 
which the use of the institution’s library is 
made available to all who request it or package 
libraries which are made up largely of maga- 
zine clippings selected from current issues of 
pamphlets and reports. Some of the institu- 
tions collect and send 'packages on more than 
one thousand subjects. To supplement the as- 
sistance offered nby library and package library 
service, some of the institutions through ex- 
tension divisions prepare and supply bibliog- 
raphy and study outlines. The imiversity of 
North Carolina furnished such assistance to 
no less than 700 clubs during one year. 

Commumiy Drama, There ^re 64 colleges 
and liniversities assisting local communities in 
interpreting through pageants, ’ fojk plays, and 
dramas the spirit and the histoi^ of the State. 
The University of Indiai).a has a collection of 
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more than 1000 plays that have been found suit- 
able for schools, churches, and clubs. 

Institutes^ Oonfermces, and Short Courses. 
There are 141 institutions equipped to aid local 
communities by holding institutes, conferences, 
or short courses. The conferences and institutes 
deal with local or State problems. The courses 
deal with a great variety of subjects such as 
various phases of farming and home problems. 
There is an increasing demand for short courses 
for business men and technical workers in such 
subjects as salesmanship, applied psychology, 
highway engineering, and banking. 

Parent-Teacher Association or Other CM 
Service. There are 64 institutions equipped to 
promote parent-teacher associations or other 
club service by assisting in the formulation of 
programmes, distributing literature, and in some 
cases by helping in the preparation of monthly 
bulletins. The parent-teacher movement has 
developed to such an extent that a number of col- 
leges provide courses on the principles, practices, 
and policies of parent-teacher associations. 

Radio. There is an increasing number of 
courses offered by radio. Radio is used by 66 
institutions either in giving lectures or in con- 
ducting other extension work. At present, there 
is no way of determining how many people are 
assisted by .such courses, but 5000 people en- 
rolled for courses given by radio by the division 
of university extension of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education. 

Curriculum Bevision. Changing the cur- 
ricula or courses of study in the elementary 
and secondary schools has been an important 
activity in educational circles since 1920. For 
30 years prior to this time, attention had been 
focused primarily upon methods of teaching. 
New subjects had from time to time been added, 
but little attention had been devoted to the 
selection and organization of subjects, so that 
tliey might conform to the teachings of mod- 
ern psycliology and sociology. As a result, the 
curriculum has been crowded, and there is 
a growing conviction that much of the subject 
matter taught is not of real value. At the same 
time, it is believed that many subjects of real 
value have been omitted. 

The methods used in producing new curricula 
differ very decidedly from those employed 
earlier. It has been customary to depend upon 
one person or at most a small group to develop 
particular courses of study. At present, each 
person connected with administration, super- 
vision, and instruction has a responsibility. In 
some cities, teachers liave been freed from their 
regular class-room work for a period of several 
months in order that they might put their 
untire time and attention to the development 
of new courses of study. 

In the past, little attention was given to the 
selection of subject matter that met the needs 
of a given community or that took into account 
the interests of the children. Now the selection 
of material which shall be taught represents a 
serious attempt to analyze conditions that 
affect the child as well as society at large. The 
effort is made to combine or fuse subjects in 
order that they may better meet the needs of 
the school. 

The traditional curriculum had a strictly 
logical organization of its subject matter. 
There is a strong tendency now to organize the 
curriculum about activities or problems with 
which the children are expected to deal. 


The professional literature hearing upon the 
curricula has greatly increased. Courses bear- 
ing upon this subject have been introduced into 
all the teacher-training institutions, and all 
the national organizations connected with edu- 
cation have devoted much time to the discus- 
sion of this topic, several having published im- 
portant year books that deal with curriculum 
construction. 

Industrial Education. Three major pur- 
poses may be recognized in the provisions that 
are made for industrial education in the public 
schools. These have been described by Maris 
M. Proffitt in a bulletin entitled Industrial Edu- 
cation ^ published by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion. They are: 

1. Training for the creation of an industrial product 
ox service. Por example, training for carpenters, 
bricklayers, welders, pattern makers, foundrymen, and 
tailors is for the purpose of providing an industrial 
product. The training involved in fulnlling this pur- 
pose is strictly vocational and must, therefore, be 
given in special schools or in schools having special 
equipment. 

2. Training in the use of industrial products and 
services, common to home life and leisure-time activi- 
ties, and which are of a non-vocational character. For 
example, training in the common and ordinary use and 
care of such industrial products as furniture, automo- 
biles, electrical machinery, and apparatus, and for 
such industrial services as electricity, gas, and water in 
the home. The aim is to make more intdligent con- 
sumers. The courses that are offered for this pu:^ose 
are not designed to train pupils for employment. They 
are a part of the general educational programme in 
most modern schools. 

3. Training in exploratory and developmental forms 
of experiences. Courses offered for the realization of 
this objective include projects in a variety of activities, 
such as woodworking, metal working, painting, and 
electricity. The work is planned not to give tlxe first 
part of several trade courses but to provide the indi- 
vidual, through controlled experiences, opportunities to 
react in connection with a variety of xnaterials, tools, 
and operations. 

Intelligence Testing. Since the World War, 
public schools have given a large amount of 
attention to the testing of the intelligence 
of pupils. While this plan is not universal, it 
is true that by far the greater number of 
pupils in the United States have been tested. 
In recent years, there has been a marked tend- 
ency toward grouping children on the basis of 
their abilities. The child’s standing in the in- 
telligence test has been one basis for such group- 
ing. In the language of the sdiool, there have 
been X, Y, and Z groups. Usually the X group 
represented those of superior ability and at- 
tainments; the Y OTOup, those who are normal; 
and the Z,‘ those who are inferior. This method 
of grouping children has developed as a logical 
procedure rather than as the outcome of definite 
research. It has brought in its wake many 
protests and a large amount of dissatisfaction. 
Those who have favored the plan have under- 
taken to answer the objections that have been 
raised, and they have made a very plausible 
case for intelligence testing. 

There are three well-defined positions in re- 
gard to intelligence testing, especially as ap- 
plied to public-school children. Those who have 
been instrumental in developing the intelligence 
tests have in general assumed a very decided 
validity for the tests. They have asserted in 
effect that intelligence is an inherited quality 
and that it does not change. There have been 
schools in which children have had their intelli- 
gence tested i;a the first grade, and this has 
been taken as a measure of their intelligence 
throughout the elementary school peHod. Those 
who employed this procedure have made the as- 
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sumption that intelligence can he measured and 
is measured by tests that are now in existence. 

Directly opposed to the view just mentioned 
has been a conception that intelligence cannot 
be measured by any of the devices that are in 
existence at the present time. Those who advo- 
cate this view insist that, even though it were 
possible to measure intelligence, it would be a 
most dangerous procedure, for it would inevi- 
tably lead to an aristocracy as well as to un- 
limited discouragement and distress. They, 
therefore, condemn unqualifiedly any attempt to 
make use of any intelligence testing in the 
public schools. 

There is a third group who insist that the 
intelligence tests as we now have them tend to 
measure environmental influences quite as much 
as they measure inherited capacities. This 
group would not condemn the use of the tests, 
but they do condemn the interpretations that 
have been placed upon the results. 

The National Society For the Study of Edu- 
cation appointed a committee of outstanding 
psychologists who brought together in a year 
book the significant investigations. The^ year 
book, which appeared in February, 1928, is en- 
titled ligature and Nurture, Tlieir Influence Upon 
Intelligence. Briefly stated, the results of in- 
vestigations and experiments seem to show that 
the child’s intelligence as measured lag tests 
is affected by environment. 

It is too early to determine the effect that 
these investigations will have upon the practice 
in the schools; it is true, however, that the find- 
ings have received serious attention, and there 
is now a tendency among psychologists to be 
more conservative than was the case earlier. 

New Departures in Elementary Education, 
Junior Sigh Schools. Studies of school atten- 
dance begining in 1907 called attention to 
tile remarkable dropping off of students be- 
tween the elementary and high school and in 
the first year of the high school. A study of 
the reasons for this led to the belief that the lade 
of coordination between the elementary^ school 
and the high school was largely responsible for 
this condition. Almost none of the subjects 
studied in the elementary school were continued 
in the high school. Between the two institutions 
was a sharp cleavage in organization as well 
as in teaching methods. The last year of the 
elementary school was largely devoted to a 
review of the work of the school. These and 
other considerations led school officials to for- 
mulate plans for the organization of a new 
element in the school systena, which came to be 
known under various names, most commonly, 
junior high school. This school usually cares 
for the children of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
school years. The effort is made to have the 
courses of study include a wider range of sub- 
jects than under the other form of organization. 
This is for the purpose of giving boys and girls 
the opportunity to explore various fields and 
and to determine their fitness for such work as 
will follow in the high school, which under, this 
plan is known as the senior high school. The 
junior high school, or intermediate school, as 
some prefer to call it, has now reached a posir 
tion of great importsmee. There are no less 
than 3058 schools of this characteir^ and most 
cities are now, haakir^ , provision for . them, in 
their new building programmes* * .*' 

- The Platoon Smool Orgammtiion. Thais form 
of school organization, also known as* the 'Vork- 


play-study” school, was designed to meet the 
newer conditions which exist especially in the 
larger cities. It has been extensively employed 
in the schools of Detroit. Typical platoon 
schools have 20 to 28 sections or classes of 40 
pupils each. The buildings provide a gymna- 
sium, an auditorium, open-air play rooms, spe- 
cial rooms for music, art, literature, science, 
and library, and “home rooms” which correspond 
to the usual class rooms. The standard school 
day is six hours long, a three-hour session in 
the morning and a three-hour session in the 
afternoon. The usual morning session is from 
8:30 to 11:30, and the afternoon session from 
12:30 to 3:30. Some schools have a somewhat 
longer noon period. With the exception of 
pupils of the first grade and those especially 
excused, all pupils remain in school six hours 
and are busy during this entire period. The 
school membership is divided into two groups 
or platoons. .While one group is engaged in 
the home room, or regular room, the other group 
is attending classes in the special rooms. Thus, 
half of the pupils are in the home rooms at any 
given time and the other half are engaged in 
special activities. For home-room activities, the 
school day of 6 hours is divided into four periods 
of 90 minutes each. Each platoon has home-room 
work for 90 minutes in the morning and 90 min- 
utes in the afternoon. 

For special-room activities, the 6-hour day is 
divided into 12 30-minute periods. Each platoon 
is engaged in special activities during C of these 
12 30-minute periods each day. Each pupil 
spends 90 minutes of the morning in the home 
room under the control of the home room teacher 
and the remaininjg 90 minutes of the morning in 
the special activities, 30 minutes in 3 separate 
special rooms. In the afternoon, he again 
spends 90 minutes in the home room and the 
remaining 90 minutes in 3 special rooms. The 
number of special-room activities possible in a 
platoon school is determined by the number of 
classes or groups of pupils involved. If there are 
20 classes, the school must house 800 pupils, or 
400 in each platoon. This requires 10 home 
rooms to care for 400 pupils. The remaining 400 
pupils may be provided for in special rooms. 
The cost of buildings for the platoon schools 
is somewhat greater per pupil in the 20- 
section schools and a little less in the 28- 
section schools than in the traditional schools. 
The capacity of the school building is increased 
by more than 40 per cent by the platoon or- 
ganization. The per-capita cost of instruction 
IS about the same in both types of schools. 

The Dalton Lahoratory Plan. Following 1890 
many efforts were made to provide individual 
instruction in the class room. Some of these 
plans were widely advertised and they were 
introduced into various school systems. By 
1920, however, scarcely an evidence of these 
earlier, attempts existed. The demand for in- 
dividual attention had increased rather than 
diminished. The Dalton laboratory Plan as 
developed by Miss Helen Parkhurst and first 
used in 1919 has become one of the outstanding 
plans for providing individual instruction. 

Miss Parkhurst first tried her plan with a 
group of' crijppled dbildren in 1919. The next 
year, it was introduced in the Dalton, Hass., 
High School. Miss Parkhurst spent the sum- 
zper ' in .1921 in England, where she conducted 
a model school according to the Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan and lectured to . groups of teachers 
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and school ofl&cials. The plan was immediately 
adopted by a large number of schools through- 
out England. It is estimated that more than 
7000 schools in the United States are conducted 
at least in part according to this plan. Miss 
Parkhurst conducts a school of her own in New 
York City. It is called The Children’s Univer- 
sity School. Her book, Education On The Dal- 
ton Plant has been translated into several lan- 
guages, and she has been invited by various 
foreign countries to aid in the reorganization 
of some of their schools. 

The Dalton Laboratory Plan may be applied 
in the high school and in the elementary school 
from the fourth grade up. For convenience, the 
different parts of the curriculum are divided 
into major and minor subjects. The former 
group includes mathematics, history, science, 
English, geography, foreign languages, etc.; the 
latter, music, art, handiwork, domestic science, 
manuiil training, gymnastics, etc. Miss Park- 
hurst advises that the plan be introduced wii^ 
major subjects first. Each subject is then di- 
vided into what would correspond to 20-day 
periods or jobs and the pupil accepts the jobs 
assigned for his class for a month as a contract. 
Each child has in his possession a complete out- 
line of the work which he will be required to 
do for four weeks. These outlines, made by 
the teachers, are explicit. The children are 
grouped much as they would be in a regular 
public school and are always identified wi-^ 
forms or grades. At the opening of school in 
the autumn, the child receives the assignment 
of jobs that he is supposed to do in the next 20 
school days, or four school weeks. Having ac- 
cepted his contract, the child is free to approach 
his work in any way he may choose. No classes 
are taught as in the ordinary school procedure. 
A child may, for example, choose to do all of 
one subject during the first few days and to 
leave the other subjects untouched. He knows 
exactly how much he must do, and he knows at 
the end of each day of study how far he has 
progressed. He must complete the^ entire con-, 
tract before he can receive other jobs, but he 
may receive the next contract whenever he has 
completed the jobs called for in the contract 
under consideration. If, therefore, he is able 
to accomplish the work planned for four weeks 
in three weeks, he immediately goes to the next 
contract. If he cannot complete it in the four 
weeks, he may have a longer time. In this way, 
each child progresses at his own rate. 

The different classes or forms meet occasion- 
ally, perhaps two or three times a week, for 
group conferences with their teachers. Aside 
from these group meetings, the teachers deal 
with individuals, and the pupils call for help 
when they need it and are required to report 
on progress in accordance with their assign- 
ment. The rooms in which the teachers meet 
the children are called laboratories instead of 
class rooms. In the Children’s University 
School, there is no such furniture as in an ordi- 
nary school room. ISiuce the children do not 
recite as an entire class, there is no need for a 
large number of seats or desks in a room. They 
come to the laboratory for the purpose of con- 
sulting the books there, or to consult the teacher. 

A system of charts or graphs designed by 
Miss Parkhurst makes it possible for the teacher 
as well as the child to know just where they 
stand. Tlie teachers therefore are able to assist 
the children in properly apportioning their time. 


It is claimed that children very soon learn 
to apportion their time in the most effective 
way. 

Eursery School or Pre-kindergarten, The edu- 
cation of children of pre-school age is receiving 
a large amount of attention. There are those 
who have made the claim that much adult life 
is dependent upon the way in which the individ- 
ual is treated in the first three or four years 
of his life. A significant outcome of the study 
of young children has been the formation of a 
new type of school called the nursery or pre- 
kindergarten school. In such schools, children 
from two and one-half years up are received and 
given such training and exercise as they are 
supposed to require. These schools should not 
be confused with the institutions formed to take 
care of the young child in order that the mother 
may be permitted to work. The nursery school 
receives children from all types of homes, and 
it has its justification in its efficiency as an 
educational institution. There are a number 
of private nursery schools. In some cases, 
schools of this character are conducted in con- 
nection with social settlements, public health 
centres,^ day hospitals, etc. Various colleges, 
universities, and teacher-training institutions 
support nursery schools in connection with their 
model or practice schools. No public-school sys- 
tem has yet assumed the entire responsibility 
for operating a nursery school. This is due in 
part to the lack of legal rulings that would 
permit the appropriation of funds for such ex- 
penditures. 

Research centres in the field of nursery edu- 
cation have been established at Columbia 
University, Cornell University, University of 
California, University of Iowa, Johns Hopkins, 
University of Minnesota, Yale University, and 
Merrill-Palmer School of Home Making, in De- 
troit. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Founda- 
tion has given financial assistance ^ toward 
furthering research of this character. 

Progressive Education. Since 1918 the term 
^^progressive education” has been employed to 
desipiate either a certain theo^ of education 
or the practice that is followed in some schools. 
The theory that gave rise to this name differs 
from that which has operated in public and 
private schools in that it emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the individual and urges a greater 
respect for individuality and freedom than is 
found in traditional schools. The work that 
takes place in such schools is usually charac- 
terized by a large degree of informality. Chil- 
dren are encouraged to he creative rather than 
to conform to standards that have been set by 
others. 

Progressive schools do not ignore such require- 
ments as college admission, but in general they 
do not require strict adherence to a set course 
of study or to the following of a single text. 
It is maintained that children who are treated 
in this more liberal way obtain not only a 
wealth of knowledge, skills, and attitudes that 
are usually lacking in the traditional schools 
but also they obtain a better control over the 
formal subjects that are made the basis in the 
ordinary school. There has been no extensive 
investigation into the validity of the claims 
made by those who advocate pro^essive edu- 
cation. In some cases, schools that nave claimed 
to follow this plan have failed. Others have 
found it necessary to modify their plans to the 
extent of utilizing at least some of the methods 
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in Tegular schools. Still others are apparently 
succeeding in following tlie general notions that 
have been advanced. It is generally conceded, 
however, that this movement has had an impor- 
tant influence on the regular schools. Many of 
the plans that have been advocated by those 
w’ho believe in progressive education have been 
adopted. 

Vocational Education. Pa't^-time Courses. 
There is an increasing interest in part-time 
and evening courses on the part of those who 
have entered upon employment. In general, the 
students who attend such classes are sul3ject 
to the ])art-time educational laws which provide 
that all young people vrho are employed must 
attend school for a given number of hours each 
week until they reach a certain age which varies 
in the different states. In Chicago, the age 
limit is 17 and may be extended to 18. In 
New York, the limit is 18 years. The use of 
part-time courses is not confined to those who 
are compelled to attend. Young workers who 
desire to become more proficient are attending 
such courses in increasing numbers. There are 
in existence part-time apprenticeship courses in 
which the student alternates between the school 
and industry. Twenty-five of Pittsburgh’s larg- 
est industrial plants are coSperating with the 
public schools in such work. 

Various industrial organizations throughout 
the country maintain educational courses for 
their employees. The Henry Ford Trade School 
is a noteworthy example. It is maintained for 
boys between 12 and 18 years of age. It re- 
ports an enrollment of 1800. Each boy receives 
at the start $7.20 per week and in addition $2 
a month for a savings account. 

Continuation Schools or Courses. Part-time 
courses that are designed primarily to care for 
those who are compelled to attend are often 
called continuation courses. Objections have 
been made to continuation classes on the ground 
that employers were unwilling to allow their 
workers the several hours each week that the 
law requires. It has been asserted that this 
attitude on the part of employers has made 
it difficult andy often impossible for worthy 
young people to secure employment. Those who 
have charge of continuation work do not deny 
that this condition exists, but they urge that 
the difficulty can easily be overcome. 

VooatioTial Training for Disabled Civilians, 
In 1920 Congress provided for civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation. Before this, several States 
had compensation laws designed to help those 
who were in economic straits because of accidents 
in connection with their occupations. There 
were also various philanthropic organizations 
that endeavored to aid such unfortunates and 
to assist, them in finding employment. There 
was, however, no organized plan for training 
such adults to undertake new work. 

(P^nder the provisions of the law, the Federal 
i|tilurd,of Vocational Education is required to 
coSperate with the various States in “the pro- 
ipotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or in any legitimate occu- 
pation and their return to civil employment.” 
For the year ending June 30, 1926,. the total 
expenditures for civilian rehabilitation were 
$1,272,877.30, of which $678,847.83 was. Federal 
money and $694,039.97 was suppli^ by the 
States. The total number of persons r^abili- 
tated for that, year was approximaxely 5600. 

. See Universities and Qouus^es. 


EDWARD, (Albert Christian George An- 
drew Patrick David), Prince of Wales (1894- 
). The eldest son of King George V and 
Queen Mary of England, horn at White Lodge, 
Richmond Park. The Prince began to prepare 
for the navy when he was eight years old; in 
1907, he entered Osborne and in 1909 the Royal 
Naval College at Dartsmouth. Upon becoming 
a midshipman, he was appointed to H.M.S. 
Hindustan. In October of 1912, he entered 
Magdalen College, Oxford, hut his university 
career was cut short by the outbreak of the 
World War. During the War, he served as aide- 
de-camp to Sir John French in Flanders and in 
France, with the Mediterranean Expeditionary 
Force in Egypt, on the Italian front, and subse- 
quently with the Canadian and Australian forces 
in France and Belgium. The Prince visited 
Canada and the United States in 1919, 011 H.M.S. 
E&iiou>n, and in the next year went to New Zea- 
land and Australia by way of the Panama Canal. 
In 1921 he visited India, and in 1923, made a 
hasty visit incognito to his ranch in Canada. 
In 1924 he went to the United States and again 
to his Canadian ranch. The next year he made 
a trip of over six months, visiting Africa and 
South America. In 1926, as President of the 
British Ajssociation for the Advancement of 
Science, he gave the opening address at its meet- 
ing at Oxford. The following year, he and his 
brother. Prince George, visited Spain in April. 
In August, accompanied by Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Baldwin, the two Princes went to Canada 
to celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of Canada’s 
becoming a Dominion. In September, 1928, the 
Prince of Wales, accompanied part way by his 
brother Prince Henry, the Duke of Gloucester, 
started on a four months’ tour of East and 
South Africa, which was intemmted by the 
serious illness of King George. On December 
2, the Prince left Dar-es-Salaam on H.M.S. En- 
terprise, left her at Brindisi, Italy, for a special 
train, and reached London on December 11, after 
a journey of more than 6500 miles accomplished 
in nine and one-half days. He was appointed 
one of the six counselors ‘of State to take over 
the work of the King during his illness. The 
Prince’s career has been characterized by demo- 
cratic simplicity. In the winter of 1928-29, he 
called the attention of the country to the condi- 
tion of imemployed miners and their families 
by a tour of the mining districts. 

EDWARDS, The Most Rev. Auehbto George 
(1848- ),' An English clergyman, the first 

Archbishop of Wales, born at Llanymawddwy, 
and educated at Jesus College, Oxford. He was 
ordained curate of Kandingat, Carmathen, in 
1874, becoming headmaster of the college, Land- 
overy, a year later. He became vicar and rural 
dean of Carmathen in 1885, bishop of St. Asaph 
in 1889, and in 1020, after the disesfcabli^ment 
of the Welsh Church, was created Archbishop 
of Wales. In that year, he received honorary 
degrees from Oxford, Cambridge, and Wales. 
His publications include; The Church m Wales 
(1888), Commonsense Patriotism (1894), Land- 
marks vn Welsh Church History (1912), and 
Memories (1927). 

EDWARDS, Clarence Ransom (1860- ). 

An American soldier, bom at Cleveland, Ohio. 
He was graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in *1883, and by, successive promotions 
attained the rank of major general and was 
retired in that grade in December, 1922, after 
40 years of service. He participated in the cam- 
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paigns in the Philippines, serving as adjutant 
general on General T. W. Lawton^s staff in 1899. 
In 1902 he was made chief of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs. In 1912 he returned to regular 
Army service and during 1915-17 was in com- 
mand of the United States troops in the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. Later, he had charge of the 
Department of the Northeast, where he organ- 
ized in 1917 the 26th “Yankee** Division. He 
was in France during 1917-18 on front-line duty. 
On his return to the United States, he was as- 
signed to the command of the First Corps area 
with headquarters in Boston. He received the 
Croix de Guerre with palm and was made an 
officer of the Legion of Honor. 

EDWABDS, Edwabd iRviire (1863- ). 

A United States Senator, born at Jersey City, 
N. J., and educated at New York University. 
He has been connected with the First National 
Bank of Jersey City since 1882, being president 
in 1916-25 and later chairman of the board. 
He was State Comptroller of New Jersey (1911- 
17), member of the State Senate in 1919 (re- 
signed), and Governor (1920-23). He was a 
member of the United States Senate for the term 
1923-29 ; but was defeated for reelcction. 

EGAN, hlAunicE Francis (1852-1924). An 
American scholar and diplomat (see VoL. VTI). 
Prom 1907 until 1918, he was United States 
Ambassador to Denmark. In addition to pub- 
lishing The Ivy Ecdge (1914) and Ten Tears 
on the German Frontier (1919), he was a pro- 
lific contributor to leading American magazines. 

EGEBTON, Sj'6r-ton, Hugh Edward (1866- 
1927). An English historian (see VoL. VII), 
who was Beit Professor of Colonial History at 
Oxford (1905-20), and Follow of All Souls Col- 
lege there. In 1923 he became a member of 
the International and Colonial Institute. Be- 
sides contributing to many historical publica- 
tions, he wrote vols. iv and ix of the Cambridge 
Modem Kistofy, British Foreign Policy in Eu- 
rope (1917), British Colonial Policy in the Mhh 
Century (1922), and Causes and Character of 
the American Revolution (1923). 

EGYPT. A kingdom in northeastern Africa 
since Feb. 28, 1922, when the British protector- 
ate terminated. The total area of E^pt proper, 
including the Libyan Desert, the region between 
the Nile and the Bed Sea, and the Sinai Pen- 
insula, is about 383,000 square miles; but the 
cultivated and settled area, i.e., the Nile Valley 
and Delta, is but 13,000 square miles. The 
population for this section was, by the 1927 
census, 14,168,756; this made a density of 1044 
per square mile, an increase ' of 10.6 ^er cent 
over the last decennial census. The increase 
for 1897-1907 was 14.9 per cent. The largest 
towns had the following populations in 1927; 
Cairo, 1,069,824 (664,476 in 1907); Alexandria, 
670,314 (332,246 in 1907) ; Port Said, 103,223 
(49,884 in 1907); Suez, 35,647; Tanta, 89,712; 
Mausura, 62,816; Zagazig, 62,316; Asyfit, 57,- 
036. The 1917 census showed 11,623,753 Mos- 
lems, 860,670 Orthodox Christians (Copts), 
47,604 Protestants, 107,631 Roman Catholics, 
and 59,681 Jews. The country had 238,661 for- 
eigners and 452,263 nomads. 

Elementary education is supplied by native 
schools called Maktabs. In 1927-28 the number 
of these receiving grants-in-aid and under gov- 
ernment inspection was 2361, with 205,901 
pui)ilR and 5039 teachers; the number of those 
under immediate direction of the Government 
was 1719 with a total attendance of 208,787. Of 


the latter 277 maktabs with 54,226 pupils were 
under the Ministry of Education. Attendance at 
1330 maktabs was compulsory. The total num- 
ber of schools under the control of the provincial 
councils in 1927, either through direct manage- 
ment or through grants-in-aid was 3899, with 
339,999 pupils. 

Egypt has besides “Maktabs,** colleges of med- 
icine, law, engineering, and agriculture, a mili- 
tary institution, special technical schools, sec- 
ondary schools, higher primary schools, etc. 
Besides native schools, there are British, Ameri- 
can, French, Greek, Italian, and other foreign 
schools. Much of the native agitation against 
British rule crystallized about the failure of 
the British to increase the facilities for educa- 
tion. After 40 years of British domination, it 
was pointed out, 92 per cent of the men and 
99 per cent of the women were still illiterate. 
The British policy had been directed almost 
exclusively toward the furtherance of secondary 
education, and even here the equipment was in- 
adequate. Because of the failure to found a 
State University, the natives sought instruction 
at the university of El-Azhar (Cairo), the chief 
centre of Moslem orthodoxy, and the anti- 
Occidental spirit which resulted was inevitable. 

Agriculture. In 1926-27 the cultivable area 
of Egypt was reckoned at 8,276,788 feddans (I 
feddan — 1.038 acres), of which 2,052,061 were 
uncultivated. About 62 per cent of the popula- 
tion is engaged on the land. The cultivation 
of cotton is the most important single activity; 
1,574,000 acres were sown with it in 1927, as 
compared with 1,743,000 in 1909-13. The yield 
in 1927 was 1,252,000 bales, averaging 478 
pounds net and in 1928 estimated at 1,491,000 
bales. The Government frequently has had to 
take measures to restrict the acreage because 
of the neglect of food crops. For the years 1921- 
23, for example, only one-third of each bolding 
could be planted in cotton. In 1927, 1,655,000 
acres under wheat yielded 44,346,000 bushels, 
compared with a yield of 35,731,000 bushels in 
1913-14; barley, 376,000 and 11,961,000 bushels 
(12,060,000 bushels in 1913-14) ; maize, 19,- 
000 acres; and millet, 262,569. Thus, the food 
crops steadily declined in the face of the grow- 
ing cotton culture. In 1929, 49,000 acres were 
under sugar cane, as compared with 50,000 in 
1909-13. In 1913 the sugar export amounted 
to 5133 metric tons, valued at £79,068, and this 
increased in 1927 to 25,219 metric tons, valued 
at $1,729,000. In 1913, 690,644,548 pounds of 
raw cotton, valued at $127,310,414, were ex- 

f orted; in 1927, 731,291,000 pounds, valued at 
194,438,000. To supplement the Assuan Dam 
for the reclaiming of waste areas, a large irri- 
gation project was developed including the rais- 
ing of the dam by 6 meters and increasing the 
capacity of the reservoir from 1,065,000,000 
cubic meters to 2,423,000,000 cubic meters. Th^e 
was a barrage at Isnah, one at Assiout, and also 
one at Zifta. Further important irrigatfUft 
work was undertaken and in April, 1927, a 
contract was sigiied for the construction of the 
barrage of Nag Hamadi, midway between the 
Assiout and Isnah barra^s. The object of the 
barrage was to change the system of irrigation 
of 600,000 feddans Of land west of the Nile from 
basin to perennial watering, thus doubling or 
trebling the number of crops per year. Through 
canalization, it was hoped also perennially to 
iri7igate 115,000 feddans east of the Nile and 
add 300,000 feddahs on the west to basin irri- 
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gation. The cost of the barrage was estimated 
at fEl3976,555, The work during 1927 "was fi- 
nanced by a budgetary credit of fE 2 o 05000 , and 
the budget draft for 1028-29 carried a credit 
of £E2,250,000 for continuation of the work on 
the barrage and on the canalization, which was 
expected to be completed around 1930. 

Mining and Manufajcturing. Principal 
mineral products in 1927 were, in metric tons, 
phosphate rock, 279,389; manganese-iron ore, 
152,845; petroleum, 1,356,000 barrels. The in- 
crease in the last was particularly marked, for 
up to 1912 petroleum was hardly produced at aU. 
In 1913 the output was only 88,000 barrels. The 
manufacture of cigarettes, the leading industrial 
activity, visibly declined after 1913. In 1927 
the amount of tobacco imported for the making 
of Egyptian cigarettes was 14,830,000 pounds, as 
compared with. 18,027,000 in 1913. Imports 
from China became important during the World 
War. 

Trade. For 1913 imports were $139,047,323; 

1920, $382,053,600; 1921, $219,256,537; 1922, 
$196,736,078; 1927, $242,729,000. Exports for 
1913 were $157;993,704; 1920, $320,501,479; 1921, 
$143,606,445; 1922, $221,172,538; 1927, $243,- 
428,925. The year 1922 was the first to show 
a normal condition since 1913 and a favorable 
trade balance was restored. In both 1920 and 

1921, there were hea.vy adverse trade balances, 

but for 1922 the foreign trade showed a favor- 
able surplus of $24,436,460; in 1923^ $61,487,- 
711, and in 1928 the favorable balance was 
$26,595,336 including reexports. In 1913 this 
had been about $19,000,000. Cotton continues 
in the place of leading prominence, its exports 
totaling 90 per cent of the entire export trade. 
Next in importance are cottonseed, renned sugar, 
cottonseed cake, cigarettes, onions, eggs, etc. 
Leading imports with value in Egyptian pounds 
(fE = $4.9431) in 1928 were cotton and cotton 
textiles (£E6,484,782) ; wheat and wheat flour 
(£E2,158,737), coal (£El,692,441), tobacco 
(£E1,368,849), and fertilizers (£E2,320,639). 
The fluctuations in flour imports showed some- 
thing of the part cotton played in Egyptian 
economic life. Imports for 1913 were $10,000,- 
000; 1920, $24,000,000; 1921, $25,000,000; 1922, 
$8,000,000; 1928, £E2, 158,737. In 1913 Great 
Britain was the leading country of origin of 
Egyptian imports; it sent 30.5 per cent of the 
whole. The United States ranked ninth with 
1.9 per cent. In 1927 the proportions were: 
Great Britain, 21.8 per cent; United States was 
fifth with 5.2 per cent. The last figures for the 
United States were a distinct falling off from the 
1920 and 1921 proportions of 10.6 and 15.1, Pro- 
portions by countries ef destination of Egyptian 
exports were, for 1913, Great Britain, 43.1 per 
cent, and the United States, 7.8 per cent; for 1927, 
Great Britain, 39.6 per cent, and the United 
States, 14.1 per cent. In 1919 and 1920 the 
United States proportions were 22 and 30 per 
cent. The American purchases of raw cotton 
are significant. In 1913, 66,712,453 pounds 
($12,188,240) were purchased; in 1927, 121,- 
462,000 pounds ($32,472,000)'. Alexandria han- 
dled 90 per cent of the total trade in 1918 
and 90 per cent in 1927. Port Said and Su^ 
handled 8.4 per cent in 1913 and 8 per cent in 
1927. / • ' ■ 

Gonlmuiiications. No important' railroad 
construction has been acconaplished recently ex- 
cept the double tracking' of tjne lijuef from Cairo 
to Luxor in 1928 and previously the continua- 


tion of the line from Salhia to Quaniara, which 
joined with the line across the Sinai Peninsula 
to Jerusalem by a bridge over the Suez Canal. 
The bridge was removed in 1921 because it ob- 
structed the Canal traffic. In 1924 a railway 
217 miles long was begun, from Kassala to 
Port Sudan. Total mileage on Apr. 30, 1927, 
of state-owned railways ( single andl double 
track) w^as 2272 miles. There were also 854 
miles of line operated by private companies. A 
line connecting Benha and Meneuf was com- 
pleted in 1929. In 1919 the Ministry of Com- 
munication took over control of all railway, 
telephone, telegraph, post-office, port, and light- 
ing facilities. Cairo and Assiout have wireless 
stations and an airport is located at Cairo. 

Finance. In 1912 revenues were placed at 
£El.o,900,000 and expenditures at £E15,400,000. 
During the War, deficits were evident for the 
first time in the country’s financing, the 1914- 
15 preliminary budget showing an adverse bal- 
ance of £E 1,460, 000. The fall in prices during 
the year left the very large deficit of £E15,- 
600,000. In 1921-22 file accounts had been re- 
stored to their normal relationship, with an 
expenditure of £E37,747,000 and a revenue of 
£E41,803,000. For the fiscal year 1928-29, the 
budget estimates were £E37,532,000 revenues and 
£E41,532,000 expenditures. The reserve fund in 
1928 amounted to £E35,000,000. In 1926 the 
amount of the public debt was £E91,977,o3o 
($454,643,000). The 1927-28 budget carried 
£E4,798,000 for debt service. The National 
Bank, the bank of issue, had in circulation iu 
January, 1928, notes to the value of £E27,500,- 
000. The gold reserve in January, 1928, was 
£E3,800,000. 

History. On Dec. 18, 1914, the empty suze- 
rainty of Turkey was factually terminated when 
the British Foreign Office declared Egypt a 
British Protectorate, with Hussein Kamil re- 
placing the Khedive Abbas Hilmi and taking the 
title of Sultan. Under the high commissioner- 
ships of Sir H. McMahon (1915-16), who suc- 
ceeded Lord Kitchener, and Sir R. Wingate 
(1916-19) Egypt was put on a war footing. 
By 1915 some 40,000 British troops Lad arriv^ 
in the country. With the growth of a powerful 
British bureaucracy, under the new order, the 
failure of the Legislative Assembly to convene, 
the cruel treatment of native soldiers, the cen- 
sorship of opiniou, the suppression of native 
newspapers and of political discussion in the 
state schools, and finally the heavy requisitions 
of animals and produce imposed on the fellahin 
during the War, nationalistic aspirations were 
increasingly aroused and particularly the edu- 
cated Egyptians were made restive. Two Na- 
tionalist leaders, Zaghlul Pasha and Adli Pasha 
Yeghen, made repeated but vain efforts to pre- 
sent their case to the British Foreign Office, and 
when ZagHul Pasha was deported to Malta 
on Mar. 9, 1919, on order of file puppet sultan 
Ahmed Fuad (1917- ), serious disturbances 

ensued. Even the fellahin, much to the' surprise 
of the British, joined in the disorders, and the 
Copts lined up with the Mussulmians. Biots 
broke out at Cairo and Tanta in March, 
1919^ and British soldiers, firing into the mobs, 
killed many. Railway lines were tom up, and 
Cairb'was isdlated ala a restdt of the cutting bi 
tele^ph '^res; Alexandria^ 'was the $cene of 
popular' distuxhanties; a British d^tachiaent was 
besieged by fellahin lii Asbuit; 'the Arabs were 
breitSiig in litHn the Weat.' ’ ' ’ 
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•Lord Allenby, appointed as special high com- 
missioner in March, 1919, vainly attempted pac- 
ification hut was met by a strike of officials 
at Cairo, with bloodshed again resulting. Zagh- 
lul Pasha, now a popular hero, was permitted 
to return from Malta but the political strike 
continued and transportation was broken off. 
In April, 1919, Rushdi Pasha was invited to 
form a government once more but after two 
weeks his ministry, unable to handle the situ- 
ation, resigned. Meanwhile Zaghlul had re- 
paired to Paris to place his country's case be- 
fore the Peace Conference; but he was never 
given a hearing, for President Wilson, on behalf 
of the United States, had recognized the British 
Protectorate within a short time of his arrival. 

In December, 1919, a British mission headed 
by Lord Milner arrived in Egypt but was uni- 
versally boycotted and after four months re- 
turned to England. There it negotiated with 
tlie Egyptian Paris delegation the so-called Mil- 
ner-Zaghlul Agreement, providing for the rec- 
ognition of Egypt as a constitutional monarchy, 
the right of Great Britain to defend Egyptian 
territory and maintain an army there, the nam- 
ing of British financial and judicial advisers, 
the calling of a constituent assembly, the crea- 
tion of a legislature, religious toleration, pro- 
tection of the rights of foreigners, etc. 

The agreement, however, was unfavorably re- 
ceived in Egypt and a new ministry, headed by 
Adli Pasha, selected a delegation to negotiate 
a new understanding. Zaghlul insisted that cer- 
tain preliminary conditions should be accepted 
as a basis for these negotiations, and when they 
were refused he and his Nationalists opposed the 
Government and demanded the calling of a Leg- 
islative Assembly. Further riots in May, 1921, 
caused the British to suppress Nationalist news- 
papers and arrest agitators. The Egyptian dele- 
gation met with no success in London and the 
winter of 1921 saw a renewal of the disorders. 

The arrest and removal of Zaghlul Pasha and 
56 followers, first to Suez and then to the 
Seychelles Islands, whence Zaghlul was later 
transferred to Gibraltar before his release on 
Mar. 30, 1923, was followed hy street fighting 
and another political strike on the part of gov- 
ernment officials, together with the adoption on 
Jan. 23, 1922, of a policy of passive resistance. 
The seeming impasse and the visit of Lord 
Allenby to England to counsel the termination 
of the protectorate forced the hand of the British 
government, with the result that in February, 
1922, Lloyd George made a unilateral declara- 
tion incorporating the termination of the pro- 
tectorate, the abolition of martial law, security 
for the communications of the British Empire 
in Egypt, defense of Egypt against foreign ag- 
gression, protection of foreign interests and of 
minorities in Egypt, and guarantees of British 
interest in the Sudan. On Feb. 28, 1922, the 
protectorate was officially terminated; on March 
16 the Sultan Ahmed Fuad was officially pro- 
claimed King as Fuad I. On March 1 4, the Eng- 
lish House of Commons approved the Govern- 
ment’s Egyptian policy by a vote of 202 to 70. 
Under Ilusbdi Pasha, a commission set to work 
to formulate a constitution. 

The new constitution promulgated in May, 
1023, after many stormy preliminary fittings of 
tlie commission, contained the following provi- 
sions; Egypt is declared a sovereign, free, inde- 
pendent state with a hereditary, monarchical, 
and constitutional government; Islam is estab- 


lished as the national religion and Arabic as 
the official language; compulsory free education 
for both sexes is assured; legislative power is 
vested in the King in consultation with the 
Senate and the Legislative Assembly; the King 
may declare war and make peace through a 
cabinet; parliamentary assent is needed for the 
declaration of offensive war, and all treaties of 
peace and alliance are ineffective without parli- 
amentary ratification; the ministry is responsi- 
ble to the Parliament; two-fifths oi the senators 
are renominated by the King, and the remainder 
are elected; the Assembly is elected by universal 
manhood suffrage; the rights of tlie Egyptian 
Debt Commission and the Capitulations are not 
to be affected by legislation. Representation 
of racial minorities, greater freedom for women, 
the predominant position claimed by England 
in regard to Egyptian foreign relations and the 
military protection of the Suez Canal, all points 
of sharp contention, were not included in the 
constitution, nor was the question of the Sudan 
settled. 

The Zaghlulists continued in opposition because 
of the failure of the constitution to incorporate 
a bill of rights. The unsettled internal .affairs 
led to frequent changes of ministries. Sarivat 
Pasha resigned on Nov. 30, 1922, after holding 
office since March 1; Tewfik Nessim Pasha, his 
successor, was compelled to resign on Feb. 5, 

1923, because of his willingness to relinquish 
the Egyptian claim to the Sudan. After a month 
of political bargaining, a new ministry was formed 
by Yehia Irahim Pasha on March 15. The turbu- 
lence in politics indicated with what dissatis- 
faction Egyptians stjU looked on the settlement. 
Feminism and a rampant nationalism which 
would accept nothing but complete independence 
were the order of the day, and rioting and 
outrages were only too frequent. The Egyptian 
government patterned an ineffectual attempt at 
retaliation after the methods of the British ad- 
ministration and instituted a rigorous censorship 
on May 31. The return of Zaghlul and the re- 
newed activities of his executive committee made 
the campaign preceding the preliminary elec- 
tions of September 27 bitter. Zaghlul’s pro- 
gramme called only for Egyptian independence, 
and the wholehearted support which his party 
received showed how thoroughly the country, 
especially the rural districts, subscribed to the 
sentiment. As a result of the balloting con- 
ducted in September, November, and January, 

1924, the Nationalist Party was returned with 
an extraordinary majority, 176 seats out of a 
total of 214. On January 17 Yehia Pasha re- 
signed; and on January 28, Zaghlul, the outcast 
and political exile, saw his work crowned with 
success hy the offer of the Premiership. He at 
once accepted, and in the first days of February, 
he was installed in office amid great rejoicings. 
One of his first acts was to interrupt Howard 
Carter’s excavations at the tomb of Tutank- 
hamen (q.v.) and to put the work under the con- 
trol of the Egyptian Department of Antiquities. 
In December, 1924, Howard Carter signed a 
contract to resume his work in 1925. See Aboh- 

jBOLOGY. 

Consistent with his past record, Zaghlul pro- 
ceeded at once to attempt realization of his 
programme, which was nothing less than the 
complete independence of Egypt, in domestic 
and foreign alfaira alike, and recognition ..of 
the Sudan as an integral part of the country.. 
But Ramsay MacDonald, the new Labor Prime 
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Minister of Great Britain, disappointed him by 
adhering to the policy of liis predecessors. The 
primary object of that policy was the protection 
of the Suez Canal and the" route to the East; 
but the dispute came to centre around control 
of the Sudan. The Egyptian Nationalists in- 
sisted that the Sudan was historically a part 
of their country, and that control of the waters 
of the Upper Nile meant control of the whole 
life of Egypt. This latter undeniable fact lay 
also at the bottom of the British determination 
to retain authority in the Sudan. 

The Egypian Parliament met on Mar. 15, 1924, 
and w’as almost unanimous in support of the 
Premier. In October, Zaghlul Pasha visited Eng- 
land to confer with Mr. MacDonald, but the 
two viewpoints ])roved irreconcilable and he re- 
turned wdth nothing accomplished. Shortly after 
his return, a band of conspirators, on Novem- 
ber 19, assassinated Sir lie Stack, Governor 
General of the Sudan and Sirdar of the Eg^- 
tian army, in Cairo. The reaction of the British 
government was swift and stern. Although the 
Egyptian authorities promptly disclaimed any 
connection with the outrage, Lord Allenby on 
November 22 presented to them an ultimatum 
from London demanding that the Egyptian gov- 
ernment should (1) present an ample apology 
for the crime; (2) seek out and severely pmiish 
the criminals; (3) energetically put down all 
popular political demonstrations; (4) pay the 
British government immediately £500,000; (5) 
withdraw at once all Egyptian officers and purely 
Egj^ptian units of troops from the Sudan; (6) 
give notice that the area to be irrigated at Gezira 
w^as to be increased by the Sudan government 
from 300,000 feddans to an unlimited amount; 
(7) withdraw opposition to any measures the 
British might want to take for the protection 
of foreign interests in Egypt. 

The Egj’ptian cabinet consented to the first 
four but refused assent to the Sudanese demands 
and temporized on the seventh. The British 
thereupon ordered the Sudan government to put 
the military and irrigation provisions into ef- 
fect, and occupied the customs house at Alex- 
andria. Zaghlul immediately resigned and a 
new Cabinet of moderates, headed by Ziwar 
Pasha, was sworn in and acceded to all the Brit- 
ish demands. The Egyptian government ap- 
pealed, without avail, to the League of Nations. 
On December 10, the British Foreign Office 
warned the Powers that the matter was purely 
a domestic one. The Egyptian Parliament was 
dissolved December 22 and elections ordered for 
early in 1925. They were held in March and 
resulted in a decisive indorsement of the Zagh- 
lul party. When the new Parliament organized, 
by electing Zaghlul president of the Chamber,’ 
it was promptly dissolved and the Cabinet ruled 
for the rest of the year alone. The resignation 
of Lord Allenby and the succession of Sir George 
Lloyd were declared to be without political sig- 
nificance. A threatening dispute with Italy 
arose when the Egyptian government objected to 
the cession of the oasis of Jarabnb, in fulfill- 
ment of a British promise of 1919, but the Ital- 
ian claims’ were eventually conced^. 

In the elections of May, 1926, the Zaghlulists 
were again overwhelmingly yictorious. But 
Zaghlul was barred from the leadership by the 
British, and Adli Pasha formed a government, 
Zaghlul being again elected president of the 
Chamber. For a while, comparative political 
quiet prevailed, the Government occupying itself 


with internal problems such as government econ- 
omy, regulation of >»ile waters, and restriction 
on cotton growing. An agreement was readied 
as to the amount of water that might safely be 
diverted for Sudan irrigation. On December 8, 
a law was passed limiting cotton acreage for 
three years to about one-third the 1920 area. 

Among the non-political events in 192G were 
the Caliphate Congress held in Cairo in May 
without decisive results, and the rejected offer 
by John D. Eockefeller, Jr., of $10,000,000 for a 
museum to house Egj’ptian antiquities. In April, 
1927, the extremists of the Wafd, or Zagh- 
lul Nationalists, forced the resignation of 
Premier Adli and only ZaghluFs intervention pre- 
vented the overthrow also of his successor, Sar- 
wat Pasha. When a Parliamentai-y committee 
recommended measures lessening British control 
the British government objected in a note, re- 
inforced by battleships, and the Egyptians 
yielded. 

King Fuad and Premier Sarwat visited Lon- 
don in July. On August 23, Nationalist aspira- 
tions received a severe blow in the death of 
Zaghlul, soul of the independence movement, at 
the age of 70. But his passing did not mean a 
cessation of the activities of his party. Mus- 
tapha Nahas Pasha took over the leadership, and 
on Mar. 16, 1928, became Prime Minister when 
Sarwat Pasha resigned, because of opposition 
to a proposed treaty with Great Britain provid- 
ing, among other things, for stationing a British 
Army in Egypt for ten years, support of Great 
Britain by Egypt in case of war, British control 
of Egypt’s foreign relations, etc. When this 
treaty "was definitely rejected, the British gov- 
ernment demanded that certain pending bills 
relating to public assemblies, election of village 
headmen, and the right to bear arms should 
not be passed, and when the Egyptians protested 
against this interference in their internal af- 
fairs, the British made the point that sovereignty 
in internal affairs could be exercised only when 
it did not conflict with British interests. War- 
ships were sent and armed intervention was 
averted only by postponing action on the bills. 

In June, 1928, Mustapha Nahas Pasha was 
dismissed by the King for personal irregulari- 
ties and Mi^mud Pasha succeeded him on June 
27. On July 19 the King and the new Prime 
Minister took the drastic action of dissolving 
Parliament and suspending the constitution for 
three years. There was much protest by the 
Wafd, hut the public seemed not dissatisfied. 
On Jan. 24, 1929, it was announced that Egypt 
had ratified the Kellogg anti-war treaty, and 
on February 16 that she would put into effect 
a new customs tariff at the end of one year. 
On March 21, a royal decree provided for th‘e 
punishment of anyone inciting hostility to the 
existing regime or participating in prohibited 
demonflrations. In July, announcement was 
made in the British Parliament of the retire- 
ment of Lord Lloyd as High Commissioner for 
Egypt. In the middle of the year press reports 
described an agreement between Great Britain 
and Egypt relating to control of the Nile waters. 
It provided for the heightening of the Assuan 
Dam and the building of a new dam at Jebel 
Aulia, surveys for a dam where the Nile emerges 
from Albert Nyanza, and a canal through the 
region of the Sudd. 

EIGHT-HOTTR DAY. See Hoxnts op Labor. 

JSIGHT-HOUB LAW. See Labor Abbitra- 
now. 
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EIITHORE*, Max (1862— ). An Ameri- 

can physician and pioneer in gastroenterology, 
born in Grodno, Russia. After graduation from 
the gymnasium at Riga, he received the degree 
of M.D. from the University of Berlin in 1884, 
migrating shortly afterward to the United 
States. He was made professor of medicine in 
the New York Postgraduate School and Hospital 
in 1888. As a gastroenterologist, he has devised 
many new forms of apparatus for diagnostic 
or therapeutic work, which are known by his 
name. In addition to contributions to periodi- 
cal literature, he has written several standard 
textbooks: Diseases of the Stomach (1896); 
Diseases of the Intestines (1900); Practical 
Problems of Diet and Nutrition (1905) ; Lectures 
on Dietetics (1914); The Duodenal Tute (1920, 
2d ed., 1926; German transl. 1924). 

EINSTEIN, Albert (1879- ). A great 

German-Swiss physicist and author of the spe- 
cial and general theories of Relativity (see 
Relativity), born at Ulm, Wurttemberg' Ein- 
stein spent his youth in Munich, where his 
father controlled electro-technical works. He 
studied at the University of Zurich and sup- 
ported himself by teaching at the Technische 
Hochschule. Einstein’s next few years were 
years of painful struggle and gradual advance- 
ment. Tutor at SchafBiausen from 1900-01, he 
returned to Zurich for a year, and then became 
examiner of patents at the federal patent office 
in Berne. It was while earning his living as 
a government employee that Einstein published 
a paper on the “Electrodynamics of moving 
bodies” describing his special theory of relativity 
as a solution for the paradoxes of the Michel- 
son-Morley experiment (1905). This theory em- 
braced at the time only the interrelationships of 
space and time measurements, and it was while 
working out the problems and implications set 
by this theory that Einstein was led in 1916 to 
generalize his conception so as to include gravi- 
tational phenomena, and subsequently electro- 
magnetism as well. In the meantime, having 
become a Swiss citizen, Einstein was called in 
1909 to teach at the University of Zurich, and in 
1911, to the University of Prague. The next 
year, however, he returned to the Technische 
Hochschule in Zurich with the title of full pro- 
fessor. By this time, Einstein’s reputation had 
spread throughout the scientific world, and in 
1913 he was invited to lecture before the Prus- 
sian Academy of Science. The next year, he re- 
ceived a research professorship without restric- 
tions from the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir Phy- 
sik and the University of Berlin. 

The outbreak of the World War found Einstein 
formulating specifically the general theory of 
relativity and indicating certain empirical tests. 
A revision of the complicated mathematical cal- 
culations enabled the theory in 1919 to account 
for the displacement of the perihelion of Mer- 
cury within 1 second of actual observations, 
where the theory of Newton had left a dis- 
crepancy of 42 seconds. The eclipse of the sun 
in May, 1919, as observed in Brazil, also con- 
firmed the deflection of the sun’s rays in the 
neighborhood of the solar mass as predicted by 
the theory. Einstein now leaped into world 
fame overnight, and was saluted as the great- 
est physicist since Newton. He visited Eng- 
land, the United States, Italy, and France, and 
in each country received great ovations and 
honors. On his return to Germany, Einstein 
busied himself with the problems of the quantum 


theory of radiation, upon which he had published 
papers dating back to 1907. The phenomena 
covered by this theory concern the behavior of 
sub-atomic masses and at that time were con- 
sidered outside the range of the relativity princi- 
ple which provides continuous and invariant 
equations for systems of large masses. Quanta 
formed therefore the next objective of the Rela- 
tivity theory, but it seemed to many scientists 
doubtful whether the Einsteinian principle could 
be extended to such phenomena without consider- 
able modification. In 1929 Einstein published 
his remarkable work, Zur Einheitlichen Feldr 
theorie, giving unified field laws for gravitation 
and electromagneticism. This completed the 
unification of all fields involved in natural 
phenomena. In his extra-scientific life, Ein- 
stein was a fairly typical European intellectual. 
In politics, he was a liberal with socialistic 
sympathies. During the period of political effer- 
vescence in Germany, he suffered from persecu- 
tion at the hands of reactionary and anti- 
Semitic partisans, and threats against his life’ 
were reported. While he was in the United 
States, he took a public interest in the activities 
of Jewish Zionists. 

Einstein’s other published works include, in 
addition to numerous papers contributed to 
learned periodicals, the following books: The 
Special a/nd (leneral Theo'i'y of Relativity (Eng. 
trans., 1920); Sidelights on Relati/vity (Eng. 
trans., 1922) ; The Meaning of Relativity (con- 
taining the Princeton lectures delivered 1921 ) ; 
The Principle of Relativity (a collection of essays 
by Einstein and others, 1923); Untersuchungen 
uher die Theorie der ^^Brownschen Bewegung'* 
(1922). See Physics; Relativity. 

EINSTEIN, Lewis (1877- ). An Amer- 

ican diplomat and author, born in New York, 
and educated at Columbia University. His first 
diplomatic post was as third secretary at the 
American Embassy in Paris (1903-05), and 
since that time he has been at the embassies of: 
London (1905-06); Constantinople (1906 and 
1908); Peking, China (1909); Costa Rica 
(1911-13), as envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary; Constantinople (1915), as spe- 
cial agent of the State Department; Bulgaria 
(1915-16), as American diplomatic representa- 
tive in charge of British interests; and Czecho- 
slovakia (1921- ), as envoy extraordinary 

and minister plenipotentiary. His works in- 
clude: Luigi Puloi and the M organic Maggiore 
(1902) ; The Relation of Literature to History 
(1903) ; American Foreign Policy hy a Diplo- 
matist (1909); Inside Constantinople (1917); 
prophecy of the ’Wa/r; Tudor Ideals { 1921) ; 
^Xewis Cass and American Diplomacy Under 
President Buchanan”' (in Lives of Secretaries of 
State, 1927). 

EINTHOVEN, Willem (1860-1927). A 
Dutch physiologist, bom in Java and educated 
at the University of Utrecht, where he was as- 
sistant to the well-known physicists, Donders 
and Snellen. He was professor of physiology 
in the University of Leyden (1886-1927). His 
most notable achievement was the invention of 
the string galvanometer by means of which it 
became possible to register the numerous vari- 
ations of the heart beat. For this, he received 
the Nobel Prize for Medicine in 1924. In the 
same year, he visited and lectured in the United 
States. 

EISELEN, Fbedebioe Cabl (1872- ). 

An American seminary president and Methodist 
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Episcopal clergyman, born at Mundelsbeim, Ger- 
many. and educated at tlie gymnasium in Lands- 
berg, Germany, at Xew York University, Drew 
Theological Seminary, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia University, and the University 
of Berlin. In 1902 he was appointed professor 
of Semitic languages at the Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, III., served as dean, 1919- 
24, and as president after 1924. He was pro- 
fessor of Biblical literature in Northwestern 
University, 1918-24. He is the author of: 
Bidon — A study in Oriental History (1907); A 
Commentary on the Minor Prophets (1907) ; 
Prophecy and the Prophets (1909) ; The Worker 
and Tiis Bible ( 1909 ) ; The Christian View of 
the Old Testament (1912) ; Books of the Pen- 
tateuch (1916); The Psalms and Other Sacred 
WHtings (1918) ; The Prophetic Books of the 
Old Testament (1923). 

EISELSBERG, Anton, Baron von (1860- 
) . An Austrian surgeon, bom at Steinhaus. 
He received his medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Vienna and was professor of surgery in 
the Universities of Utrecht (1893-96), K6nigs- 
berg (1896-1901), and Vienna (1901— ). 

His only considerable vrork was Krankheiten der 
Schilddriise (1901). In 1918 appeared his 
“Festschrift*^ which comprised vol. ex of the 
Archives fiir klinische Chirurgie, of which he is 
co-editor, and was made up wholly of papers by 
numerous prominent surgeons who were formerly 
his pupils. 

iSiSNElt, I'zngr, Kuet (1867-1919). A Ger- 
man Socialist and publicist, born in Berlin. He 
became a journalist, and was many times im- 
prisoned on account of the extreme radical char- 
acter of his writings. From 1898 to 1905, he 
was a member of the editorial staff of Vorwaerts 
in Berlin; he was subsequently on Socialist 
papers in Nurnberg and Munich. During the 
World War, he turned against his party because 
it supported the War, and in 1918 was charged 
with treason at Munich for inciting munitions 
workers to strike, but he was released. On 
November 7 of the same year, he held a mass 
meeting in Munich which led to the overthrow 
of the Bavarian monarchy and the creation of 
a revolutionary government with Eisner as presi- 
dent. His polity was extreme. He supported 
the Workmen’s and Soldiers* Councils, and was 
opposed to the centralizing policy of ^e Berlin 
government. !fte finally agreed, however, to the 
reestablishment of the federal system and the 
election of a National Constituent Assembly. 
Bnt in the meantime, a Bavarian Assembly had 
been elected. This fortified the fears of the re- 
actionaries and as he was going to open the 
Assembly on Feb. 21, 1919, he was assassinated 
by Count Amo, and Munich was plunged for 
a time into a state of Bolshevism. See Bavabza. 

EIiECTBIC AtTTOMOBIIiES AND 
TBtrCKS. See Motor Vehicles. 

ELECTBIC BO ILER S. See Boilebs. 

ELECTRIC DRIVE. See SHiPBUiLDiNa. 

ELECTRIC FURNACES. A new type of 
furnace has come into general application so 
that now we have four types recpgnized: re- 
sistance, arc, induction, and coreloss or liigh 
frequency. 

The resistance fumalcb employs a conduc- 
tor of high resistiuice 'metal, such d.s hichrome 
or calorite as used in Jiotij^ojd heating .appl}- 
^ces, maintained at a high t^petawe, , by 
carrot, either direct ot (niore , generally ) . alter- 
namng. A' uaital size is ' dei»giied for 1500 


pounds of brass wuth 300 kilowatts- Tempera- 
ture up to 1800® F. may be obtained. 

Are furnaces, particularly for steel, have de- 
veloped rapidly in design and application. Al- 
ternating currents are more convenient because 
a transformer may be used for the supply in- 
stead of a motor-generator set. Single-phase 
furnaces are available, but, particularly in large 
sizes, the three-phase ones arg preferable from 
the viewpoint of the balanced supply. A notable 
example of an arc furnace is that of the United 
States Naval Ordnance plant which holds 40 
tons of steel and takes 3300 kilowatts, normally 
in the form of three-phase currents at 110 volts, 
with a maximum current of 21,200 amperes per 
phase. In the industries, three-phase furnaces 
of a rating as high as 20,000 kilovolt-amperes 
have been installed. 

The induction furnace as used primarily for 
copper, brass, etc., is constructed like a trans- 
former, using the metal to be melted as a short- 
circuited secondary and works at normal power 
frequencies. Sizes range up to 300 kilow'atts. 
The repulsion-induction furnace is a special form 
in which the secondary is so placed that the 
leakage flux keeps the molten metal flowing by 
the ^dy currents induced in it. The “core- 
loss,** or high-frequency-induction furnace is for 
ferrous materials. Q?he materials to he melted 
occupy the place usually assigned to the mag- 
netic iron core in a transformer and are heated 
due to excessive .eddy currents and core loss set 
np in them by the high frequency, usually from 
600 to 2000 cycles per second, but sometimes as 
high as 12,000. The lower frequencies are sup- 
plied by motor-generator sets and the higher 
frequencies by oscillating tube sets. Consult 
N. R. Stansel, ^Tndustrial Electric Heating** in 
General Electric Review, 

ELECTRIC GENERATORS. See Electbig 
Power Stations and Generating Apparatus; 
Steam: Engin es an d Turbines. 

ELECTRICITY, Theories of. See Chem- 
istry; Physios. 

ELECTRIC} LIGHT AND POWER. See 
Municipal Ownership. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. The more striking 
achievements in the field of electric lighting since 
1914 have been; the great improvement in the 
efficiency of the incandescent lamp and the in- 
crease in the intensity of illumination, used in 
general practice. In this period, the old favor- 
ites, the carbon lamp and the metallized-filament 
lamp, have practically disappeared from the 
market, and the tungsten-filament lamp reigns 
supreme among incandescent lamps and also 
has superseded the arc lamp in new installations 
except for display effects. In 1919 the manu- 
facture of the metallized-filament lamp was aban- 
doned, and in 1927 only 4 per cent of the lamps 
made were of the carbon-filament type, the re- 
mainder were timgsten lamps. During 1928 a 
total of 312,1)00,000 large tungsten-filament 
lamps were sold in the United States, an in- 
crease of 2.3 per cent over the previous year, 
and 9,900,000 large carbon lamps, a decrease of 
21.4 per , cent frern 1927. Of the carbon lamps, 
77 per cent \rere imported and were distributed 
largely through chain stores. 

^ese lamps, known to the trade as Mazda, 
now are made in twp styl^ In one, the Mazda 
B lanip gives 8 to 12 lumens per watt, in the 0 
^e, Jhe bulb ils filM 'with ah ifiert .gas euch 
as mtrogeh, pr, more recently, argon, pie B 
lamp is about thrbe ' tunes hs efficient hs the 
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old carbon lamp, and the C lamp about four 
times as efficient. The C lamp was at first made 
only in the largest sizes; later it was made in 
all but the smallest standard sizes. 

In keeping with the policy of reducing costs 
by standardization, these lamps now are made 
in only a few sizes, i.e., 15, 25, 40, 50, 60, and 
100 watts of which the 50 watt and larger are 
of the gas-filled type. The number of standard 
voltages has been reduced so that 94 per cent 
of the lamps sold are for one of the three vol- 
tages, 110, 115, and 120, and 59 per cent are 
for 115 volts. The spherical-shaped, tipless lamp 
with inside frosting has also been standardized 
because this inside frosting reduces its efficiency 
so little that it may be used with success where 
either clear or frosted bulbs are called for. The 
outside frosted lamp was less translucent itself 
and accumulated dirt which rendered it still 
less efficient or required frequent washing. 
Along with these improvements, tibe selling price 
of the lamps has been reduced to 50 per cent 
of the price prevailing in 1914. 

On account of the changes in the shape of 
the filament and in the distribution of the direc- 
tion of the light from these newer lamps, it is 
no longer possible to compare lamps by candle 
power, which is an intensity in a definite direc- 
tion. Therefore, the illuminating engineer has 
adopted a definite quantity of light as the stan- 
dard of comparison and has called it the lumen. 
A lumen is most easily understood as the amount 
of light that would fall on a sheet of paper 
one foot square placed so that all parts of it 
were just one foot distant from a candle of one 
candle power. The paper would then he illumi- 
nated with an intensity called one foot-ccmdle. 
Thus, lamps are now sold on the basis of the 
light they give in all directions instead of in 
only one direction, as formerly. A point source 
of light of one candle power gives 1^56 lumens. 
The average Mazda B lamp gives 8 to 12 lumens 
per watt, and the Mazda C from 12 to 18 lumens 
per watt. The old carbon lamp gave about 3.4 
lumens per watt- Statistics show the growth 
of the use of large incandescent lamps and the 
improvement in their efficiency: 


1913 1927 

Total lamps sold in. year 105,000,000 315,000,000 

Aggregate wattage 4,700,000,000 18,600,000,000 

Aggregate lumens 29,500,000,000 233,000,000,000 
Average lumen per watt 6.3 13.5 


The effect of this improvement on the pocket- 
book of the consumer is demonstrated by the 
total expenditure for electric lighting in the 
United States in 1927 ; this was $1,000,000,000 
with tlie new high-efficiency lamp. If lamps 
of the low-efficiency type common 15 years ago 
had been used the bill would have been three 
times as much. The improvement of the incan- 
descent lamp in the last 15 years means a sav- 
ing of $2,000,0000,000 per year to the users. 
New York City alone pays a bill of $4,000,000 
annually for current for lighting its 2800 miles 
of streets. 

Seiontific measurements of the prevailing in- 
tensities of artificial illumination and of the 
most desirable intensities have shown that a 
very great increase is desirable, profitable, and, 
in some cases, necessary to the peneservation of 
the eyesight of the nation. Thus, in schoolrooms, 
an illmnination of three foot-candles used to be 
considered good, but now eight foot-candles is 
recommended. Investigations in the industries 


have shown that by multiplying prevailing in- 
tensities three times, the production of a factory 
may he increased 20 per cent. Tliere is also a 
very close relation between industrial accidents 
and quality of illumination, and it is accepted 
that an increase in intensity in dangerous loca- 
tions very definitely decreases the chances of 
accidents to industrial workers. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society devel- 
oped a Code of Standard Practice in Illumina- 
tion which has had a beneficial effect in improv- 
ing methods, and several States have adopted 
codes for the regulation of tlie illumination of 
factories, streets, schools, etc. A great deal of 
scientific work was done on the design of fixtures 
for incandescent lamps, and the name 'Tnme- 
naire” was officially given to such devices. The 
main requirements are to direct the light uni- 
formly in a desired way (downward) and to 
eliminate glare. Enclosed lumenaires are now 
the usual practice, and some sort of reflecting 
surface above or iiiside the lumenaire is used 
to throw the light downward where it is usually 
desired and most needed. In the scientific study 
of illumination, new measuring devices have been 
developed and various forms of illuminometers 
are in use. The foot-candle meter is a simple 
commercial device by which any person may de- 
termine the intensity of illumination at any given 
point, in foot-candles, as easily as he may tell 
time by looking at a clock. 

While the tungsten-filament lamp is much 
richer in bine and green than the older types 
of lamps, it still falls far short of daylight in 
its color content. The gas-filled, or C, type is 
better than the vacuum lamp on account of the 
higher temperature of its filament. To overcome 
the defect in color, a special lamp is manufac- 
tured in which the bulb is tinted a bluish-green, 
which absorbs the excess of red and yellow of 
the filament and thus gives a reduced amount 
of light with a better distribution of colors. 
This is known as the daylight lamp. By means 
of outside screens, a real reproduction of day- 
light may be obtained with this lamp. This is 
found useful in matching colored cloths, and 
physicians employ it in examinations of inflamed 
internal membranes, as in the nose and' throat. 

To facilitate the making of moving pictures 
at night with better color effect than that given 
by the mercury lamp, a very large size of tung- 
sten incandescent lamp has been developed which 
takes 30,000 watts, 1000 times as much as 
the usual lamp in the home; it gives a pro- 
portionate quantity of light. The high intensity 
gas-filled lamp has been adapted, by giving the 
filament a special shape which approximates a 
point source, to use in stereopticons and moving- 
picture machines for projection purposes. It 
18 rapidly superseding the arc lamp on account 
of the reduced fire hazard. 

The improvement in street lighting has been 
marked, both in intensity and in artistic effect. 
Artistic poles and lumenaires are now idle rule 
instead of the exception and the various cities 
are competing for the reputation of having the 
finest lighted main street. In 1928 Chicago 
stood first with 2000 lumens per linear foot of 
street, while the average of good practice is 
from 600 to 800 lumens per foot. 

Electric signs add much to the street illumina- 
tion and the show effect. New York City is 
said to have electric advertising signs aggre- 
gating 25 million candle power. The lighting of 
airports and airways has received much atw- 
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tion. TTie boundaries of airports are now de- 
fined by special low-intensity hmienaires, tlie 
field is illuminated by flood lights, and the routes 
are marked by high-intensity lieacon lights every 
10 miles. 

A special study of home lighting has been 
made, many standard lay-outs have been pro- 
duced, so that good illumination may be had in 
a large number of artistic settings. Many pub- 
lic utility companies maintain show-rooms for 
the education of the householder so that good 
illumination may be had in the home without 
sacrificing artistic or aesthetic tastes. Many of 
these have a distinctly modernistic trend in their 
artistic effect. 

The neon gas-tube lamp without filament has 
been quite widely applied for sign and display 
lighting. These operate with alternating current 
at a fairly high voltage and are very economi- 
cal in power consumption. Tarious colors are 
obtained by a choice of mixtures of gases. The 
hot-cathode neon lamp is a still later develop- 
ment. It gives a very brilliant light and oper- 
ates on a 115 volt circuit with either direct or 
alternating current. 

The realization of the importance of the 
ultra-violet light in sunlight to the health of 
the human body has led to the introduction of 
several sources of “artificial sun-light," that is, 
a light rich in the ultra-violet rays. The mer- 
cury arc in quartz tube is the most noteworthy 
of these. It gives a radiation having a wave- 
length from 220 to 320 millimicrons. Iron ares 
also give these radiations and carbon ares to 
a lesser degree. Used without knowledge, such 
devices often are dangerous. 

The photoelectric cell has been very greatly 
improved in sensitiveness and size and is now a 
practical commercial device used in broadcasting 
television, in sound reproduction, talking movies, 
and in photometry. The later tendency is to 
use caesium rather than potassium^ as the light- 
sensitive metal. This is now applied to analyze 
the color of a source of light in an electrical 
device which serves as an automatic recording 
spectro-photometer. 

Bihliography. Recent available works in this 
field are Barrows, Light, Photometry and Illu- 
mmatmg Engineering (New York, 1925) ; Croft, 
Practical Electric Illumination j Cady and Dates, 
Illuminating Engineering (2d ed.. New York, 
1928) ; Transactions Illuminating Engineering 
Sooiety (New York, Current). 

ELECTRIC MOTORS IN INDUSTRY. The 
steel mills of the United States gradually have 
been replacing their steam and gas engines with 
electric motors, even for driving the largest re- 
versing rolling mills, which is the most difficult 
service to be provided in such plants. These 
are generally driven bj^ direct-connected, direct- 
current motors receiving power from fly-wheel 
motor-generator sets which vary the voltage 
impressed upon the mill motor according to the 
Ward-Leonard system. ' The largest direct-cur- 
rent, mill motor is of 7000 horse power at 40 
to 80 revolutions per minute Many installa- 
tions of three-phase, alternating-current, induc- 
tion motors also have been made, even in still 
larger sizes. In case vaHable speed is r^uired, 
the Scherbins systemt of speed control is used. 
In this, a ,large , induction motor is used to 
drive the load, and , iis secondary electrip cir- 
cuits axe connected to ’a polyp^se, altematihg- 
current, Commutator motor, which in turn drives 
an iiiduction generator connected to the same 


electric mains as the principal motor. By elec- 
trical control of the commutator motor* it is 
made to take more power from the secondary of 
the load motor, which therefore decreases in 
speed. This power is returned to the line by 
the induction generator. By adjusting the power 
taken by the commutator 'motor, the speed of 
the main induction motor may be controlled 
through a wide range without wasting the 
energy as would be done with rheostats. 

There has been developed a scheme of auto- 
matic control of the speeds of all of the motors 
driving the various parts of a rolling mill so 
that the whole operation is automatic and in the 
hands of one man. Automatic control has been 
applied also to many large installations of one 
or more motors, as in paper mills, so that the 
operator has merely to press one button to start 
and another button to stop the whole machine. 
Considerable attention has been giv'en to tlie 
“capacitator” type of single-phase induction 
motor, 'Which gives a good starting torque and 
has a good power factor as a result of the use of 
an electric eond^ser. 

Min ing. The mining industry has sho'wn a 
notable trend toward the substitution of elec- 
trical machinery for steam engines and the use 
of purchased power instead of isolated plants. 
An average of 40,000 horse power of new elec- 
trical motors has been installed annually, of 
which about 80 per cent was for operation on 
alternating currents. The mining industry is 
the third largest customer of the central sta- 
tions. Mine hoists are the largest factor in 
size of motor and in power demand. Mining 
locomotives have increased in size to 36 tons 
and are now made with electro-pneiimatic con- 
trol, air brakes, dynamic braking, and all equip- 
ment sealed in to protect it from moisture and 
to reduce the danger of mine explosions. The 
Bingham Mine in Utah has changed to the use 
of electric shovels and electric locomotives. The 
bituminous coal mines are now using mechanical 
loading of the cars. A new double-filament in- 
candescent lamp has been developed for the min- 
er’s cap, giving increased illumination and a 
reserve for reliability. The U. S. Bureau of 
Mines has issued a list of “Permissible Equip- 
ment" advising mine operators of equipment of 
various manufacturers which has been tested by 
the Bureau of Mines and been found satisfactory 
and safe for operation in mines. 

Mine Hoists. All new hoists are electrically 
driven, and many old steam-driven hoists are 
being changed over to electric. Installations 
are of -three kinds: 

(a) Direct drive of the hoist by a large three- 
phase induction motor taking power from the 
supply lines. This is the simplest and cheapest 
arrangement, but puts a variable load on the 
electrical system. An example is that of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Company at Muscoda, 
Ala., in which an 1800-h.p., 2200-volt, three- 
phase motor superseded a steam engine in 
hoisting a load of 27,000 pounds up a slope 
of 5000 feet at a speed of 2700 feet per min- 
ute. For lowering, the motor is reversed elec- 
trically. 

-(b) A direct-current motor is used to drive 
the hoist, and this is supplied from an alternat- 
ing-current, direct-current motor-generator set 
operating on the Ward-Leonard system, by 
vmieh the control of the speed is most conven- 
iently and economically accomplished. The set 
has a three-phase synchronous motor, which by 
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its good power factor assists in tlie voltage reg 
Illation of the distribution system. For exam- 
ple, the Vandalia Coal Company of Indiana has 
a number of such sets in which an 800-h.p., 
500-volt, direct-current motor drives the hoist 
through gearing, and this motor receives its 
power from a motor-generator set having a 
synchronous motor operating from the alter- 
nating-current supply lines and driving a suit- 
able direct-current generator. By changing the 
field current of this generator, the speed of the 
hoist motor is regulated. The 3200-h.p, motor 
operating on direct current at 79 revolutions 
per minute for the International Nickel Company 
is the largest of this type. 

(e) The Ilgner-Ward-Leonard system, in 
which the motor-generator set contains an in- 
duction motor, a fly-wheel, and a direct-current 
generator. A speed controller so regulates the 
set as to cause it to take a fairly uniform 
amount of power from the supply lines while 
delivering a very variable power to the hoist 
motor. An example is the Cleveland Cliffs 
Mining Company of Michigan. The duty is to 
raise 12,000 poniids of iron ore per trip, up a 
lift of 2700 feet at a speed of 1800 feet per min- 
ute. One 900-h.p., direct-current motor drives 
the hoist and is supplied by a motor-generator 
set having a 30-ton fly wheel. The hoist motor 
takes, at most, 1700 h.p. from the set, a large 
part of which is supplied hy the flywheel, so tliat 
the peak demand on the supply lines is only 960 
horsepower. 

The very general application of electric mo- 
tors to hoists, cranes, loaders, etc., has resulted 
in important changes in the design and a great 
development in the machinery and its applica- 
tion. These devices have been built in much 
larger sizes than previously. One example of 
the ma^itude which such apparatus has reached 
is the Baltimore & Ohio coal loader at Curtis 
Bay, Md., near Baltimore. This loader will un- 
load 8000 tons of coal per hour from coal cars 
and deliver it to the hold of a ship at a some- 
what slower rate. The coal is conveyed along 
the pier by eight parallel belts driven by elec- 
tric motors, all controlled by one operator on 
the bridge of the pier. The coal is transferred 
automatically to transverse belts which drop 
it into the vessel alongside the pier. To fill the 
spaces between the hatches in the hold of the 
vessel, a trimmer is used. This trimmer throws 
the coal a distance of 60 feet, if necessary, and 
each trimmer handles 100 tons per hour. By 
this means, a vessel has. been loaded with 9500 
tons in 9.5 hours ; this task would have required 
200 men for 25 hours if hand trimming had 
been used. 

Electric Cranes. Electric cranes are being 
built in very large sizes, as well as small, and 
are equipped with alternating-current motors 
or direct-current motors specially adapted for 
the purpose. An electric crane of unusual mag- 
nitude has been built for service in a shipyard. 
It has a maximum height of 230 feet, a length 
of boom of 300 feet and a hoist of 170 feet. It 
is capable of lifting loads of 350 tons. Several 
motors aggregating 300 horsepower are used 
for the various movements, all controlled from 
a central point. The electric car loader is a 
type of crane which will pick up a whole 
freight car and either dump its contents (as 
coal or grain) into the hold of a .vessel or will 
lower the car itself into the vessel.^ An example 
of the former is that of the Baltimore ,& Ohio 


R. B. at Baltimore, and of the latter, the equip- 
ment at New Orleans and Havana for loading 
complete refrigerator cars in and out of vessels. 
This will lift a lG5-ton ear at 50 feet per min- 
ute and uses two 250-h.p. motors for lifting. 

Electric Shovel. Electric shovels are re- 
placing the familiar steam shovels and are 
built in larger sizes than the steam shovels. 
A large-sized shovel is rated at 300 tons, has a 
bucket capacity of 8 cubic yards, and can be 
filled and emptied in 45 seconds. One man con- 
trols all the operations hy means of two con- 
trollers, one for each hand, and foot pedals. 
It contains four direct-current motors for work- 
ing, aggregating from 500 to COO h.p. These 
direct-current motors are supplied by a motor- 
generator set in the cab consisting of a three- 
phase, alternating-current-synehronous motor for 
4000 volts driving a 250-volt direct-current gen- 
erator of suitable capacity. Electric shovels 
have been built to handle 12 cubic yards and 
there has been constructed a shovel for 15 cubic 
yards. This weighs 1350 tons, has two 460-h.p. 
motors for hoisting and a radius of action of 
boom of 100 feet. 

Electric Drills. The enormous activity in 
the oil industry made it worth while to develop 
a standard electric-driven drill in which it is 
possible to use a three-phase alternating-current 
motor of from 50 to 100 h.p. to drive the drill 
by means of gearing and chain drive. The mo- 
tor can take power from a cheaply installed 
transmission line tapping a main transmission 
system. 

BrushL-shifting Motor. A new adjustable- 
speed polyphase motor was brought out, known 
as the brush-shifting motor, in which the speed 
may be nicely controlled within a wide range 
by shifting the brushes. Its most general ap- 
plication w^as for blow^ers in power plants. 

Clock Motor. An interesting development 
was the clock motor, a small synchronous mo- 
tor for' actuating clocks. It is connected with 
the alternating current mains of a central sta- 
tion in a customer’s house, and as the frequency 
of the system is kept constant the clock runs at 
constant speed and repeats the time of a master 
clock in the power house. Averaged over 24 
hours it will keep excellent time, but it may 
run a second to the minnte fast or slow for 
short periods. In a form now used, the moving 
part is a disc of aluminium, as in a watt-hour 
meter, but this disc has small steel studs punched 
into it. These give it the synchronous tendency. 

Position Indicator. The position indicator 
is a repeater which has had an important appli- 
cation on shipboard. It consists of one master 
and several repeater synchronous motors whose 
fields are supplied with single-phase alternating 
current and whose three-phase stators are con- 
nected in multiple and located at distant points. 
At whatever point in its angular position the 
master is set, the several repeaters will show 
accurately, and if the circuit is broken, and re- 
established the repeaters will adjust themselves 
correctly. - It is used in the control of the locks 
of the Panama Canal to indicate to the chief 
operator the position, of each lock and it is being 
generally applied in. the industry in connection 
with the , remote control , of ,, apparatus and ma- 
chinery. M ' . 

ELECTRIC. POVraR STATIONS AND 
GENERATING APjPARAtTTS. The business 
of the electric central s^tibns has been increas- 
ing at such a rate that in the ][Jnited States the 
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EDGAR STATION, EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING CO., BOSTON, 
EMPLOYS STEAM AT 1400 POUNDS 





TURBINE ROOM IN THE RICHMOND STATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO. 
Shows condenser and circulating pumps below the turbine. This is one of the 
newer stations in the 400-pound class. 
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output of energy lias almost doubled every five 
years. In 1028 three-quarters of all the power 
used in the industries was electrical and two- 
thirds of this electrical power came from the cen- 
tral stations. The growth is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 

1913 1928 

Capacity in kilowatts 7,000,000 32,000,000 

Output, millions of kw-hrs. 16,800 70,000 

Gross earnings $337,000,000 $1,909,000,000 

The capital invested in these central stations 
is estimated in excess of 23 billion dollars. 

Information for the year 1927 on the pur- 
chasers of this energy is as follows: 

' Millions" 



Onstomers 

of kw-hrs. 

Domestic 

17,860,000 

7,389 

Commercial (small units) 

3,441,000 

10,580 

Commercial (wholesale) 

563,600 

36,787 

Other services 

29,917 

6,836 

Total 

21,894,517 

61,592 


The average rate to all consumers w’as 2.T 
cents per kw-hr. Of this energy, 63 per cent 
was produced from, fuels and 37 per cent from 
water power. By increased efficiency, the con- 
sumption of fuel has been brought down from 
3 and 4 pounds per k^w-hr. to less than 1.8 
pounds in 1927. Iliis growth in the use of elec- 
tric power has exerted an important economic 
and social influence on this country hy increas- 
ing the production of wealth and decreasing 
the cost of manufacture as a result of the in- 
creased substitution of mechanical power for 
manual labor. There is a direct relation between 
the mechanical horse power at the command of 
each wage earner and the amount and value of 
the product of his work. 



H.P. per Value of Product 

Wages 


Wage earner 

per year 
$2,450 

per year 

1900 

2.13 

$ 487 

1914 

3.25 

8,460 

590 

1925 

4.27 

6,900 

1,280 

1928 

5. 

.... 

.... 


Figuring one horse power as the physical labor 
of 10 men, it can be seen that each wage earner 
in the United States is a foreman directing 
the work of 50 slaves. It is worthy of note that 
in Great Britain the allowance for power per 
man is about one-half that in the United 
States and the value of the product less than 
half, and that all other countries are behind 
Great Britain in this respect. 


With the increasing cost of coal, it was found 
more economical to generate the electric energy 
in large central stations where the coal can be 
used most efficiently and w^here cooperation makes 
the load more steady, or, in technical phrase- 
ology, where the load factor is better. The 
same cause has resulted in a very notable in- 
crease in the number and size of the hydo- 
electric stations. These are generally operated 
in a system containing steam stations, and the 
load is allocated by a load dispatcher so tl^t 
the most economical stations (hydro) operate 
all the time, and the less economical only carry 
the peak loads, or when the water flow is in- 
adequate. 

Generators. There has been a steady growth 
in number and size of steam turbo-generator 
sets and the practical extinction of reciprocating 
steam engines. In 1914 the limit was 40,000 
horsepower in one set. In. 1928 sets were in- 
stalled having in one unit a rating of 94,000 kilo- 
volt-amperes (125,000 h.p.) and under construc- 
tion there were sets of 160,000 kva. (215,000 h.p.) 
and 208,000 kva. (280,000 h.p.), the former for 
New*5irork and the latter for Chicago. 

With the increase in size, there also has been 
a steady increase in the pressure and tempera- 
ture of the steam used in the turbines. From 
215 pounds gauge and 150® F. superheat, prac- 
tice advanced in one step to 600 pounds and 
725® F. maximum temperature and there are 
now machines in commercial operation at 1200 
potmds pressure. This makes it possible to ob- 
tain one kilowatt-hour with 14,000 British ther- 
mal xmits of heat energy giving an efficiency of 
24 per cent. 

Many improvements were made in the design 
of the electric generator itself, so that this great 
increase in power capacity is obtained with only 
a small increase in the dimensions and weights. 
Recent generators weigh much less per kilowatt 
than those of 1914. This was made possible by 
pushing the peripheral speed up to about 25,000 
feet per minute, by the use of mica insulation 
on the armature and asbestos on the fields, and 
by improving the ventilation. Efficiencies of 98 
per cent and higher are common in these gener- 
ators. A notable change in practice was the 
rapidly increasing use of closed-circuit ventila- 
tion. The air for cooling purposes, after passing 
through the generator and carrying off the heat, 
is sent through a radiator like that used on an 
automobile, except that the water cools the air. 



Double-deck Oompound Turbo^ejierator of Padflo Gas & Electric Go., of San Francisco, built by General Electric 
Co. There are two machines each rated at 50,000 kilowatts and operating at 1200 pounds steam pressure. 
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or the air is passed through a spray of "water In the design of power stations, a change to 
to which it gives up its heat, and then is re- be noted was the smaller number and larger 
turned in closed ducts to the generator to be capacity of the units as a result of the greater 
used over again. The advantage of this is that reliability of the newer machines and also of 
no dust nor dirt is carried into the generator economic conditions. Central stations cultivated 
to clq^ its air ducts. off-peak load customers, such as those that use 

The development of a successful voltage reg- power many hours per day, and therefore im- 
ulator had a marked effect on the design of prove the load factor of their stations; that is, 
large alternating current generators; freed from they raised their average all-day load to ap- 
the requirement of good inherent regulation in proaeh more nearly their maximum peak load, 
the machine, the designer has freer hand in his On account of the very good efficiency of large 
work and can economize in material. There sized units, as compared to smaller sizes, and a 
was a steady trend tow-ard 60 cycles as the new business policy on the part of the central 
standard frequency. It is now possible to ob- stations resulting in more reasonable rates, the 
tain synchronous motors and converters of large isolated plant is becoming more and more rare, 
sizes which will operate entirely satisfactorily Almost all recent new buildings and industries 
at this frequency, so that the principal reason obtain their electrical ener^ from a public- 
foT choosing 25 cycles has disappeared, service company instead of installing an inde- 

As a result of the increase in the size of the pendent generating plant. The growth of hydro- 
generating units and particularly the increase electric stations was very great because of the 
in length, the type of set using a vertical shaft high cost of coal. Many a station of this type 
went out of favor and the horizontal shaft came which some years earlier faced bankruptcy 
into universal use. The improvements in the showed a good profit when reorganized, and 
efficiency of these generating sets was so rapid many new stations were built, althoiigh recent 
that it was the rule to scrap a perfectly good cost of construction has been almost double the 
set after a few years’ use and buy a new and 1914 figure. The size of generating units used 
larger one, because the new one would require so increased rapidly. In 1916 the largest water- 
much less coal in a year that the saving in cost wheel generators in service were of 18,000 kw.; 
of coal would more than pay the interest on the 1921, 32,000 kw., 1922, 45,000 kw., and 1924, 
new set. Some of these large sets use $1,000,000 65,000 kw. The operating speeds were increased 
in coal each year, so that a saving of 10 per cent each year so that a 60,000-kw. machine of 1924 
is substantial. This is what is meant by ob- was not much larger than an 18,000-kw, machine 
solescence. of eight years previous. In 1928 there were 

A feature of the development of steam tur- none of greater capacity than 65,000 kw, (87,- 
hines was the two-cylindci machine in which 000 h.p.). The Conowingo Plant had seven 
the turbine is divided into two parts, one for generators of 40,000 kw. each running at 82 
high-pressure steam and the other for low-pres- r p.m. and, these, because of the low speed, were 
sure steam. Each part has its own genera- larger in bulk than heretofore built. ^ 
tor, connected in parallel electrically, but inde- Circuit Breals:ers. With the growth in the 
pendent physically. The same steam passes size of power units and the increase of station 
first through the high-pressure turbine and then capacities, it was necessary to develop larger 
through the low-pressure part to the condenser, and more powerful circuit breakers or switches 
This design is particularly desirable with the to open the circuits in cases of trouble or ex- 
reaction type of turbine which has a tendency cessive current. The type breaking the circuit 
to be long and clumsy in dimensions. under oil is most used where high voltages and 



Longitudinal section of modern steam turbine and electric generator 
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1. Oil -filled Underground Cable for 132,000 Volts. 

2. Outdoor Switching Station for 110,000 Volts at Elmira, N. Y. 

3. An 83,333 kilovolt-ampere Auto -transformer. 
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large power units are involved. The most note- 
worthy is one capable of interrupting 2,500,000 
kilovolt-amperes in a 220,000-volt system. It 
weighs 85 tons. For lesser voltages the quick- 
break air switch is very generally used both 
for direct and alternating current, but particu- 
larly for the supply circuits in heavy direct 
current railway oi)eration. 

Control and Protection of Circuits. In 
1914 the practice of protecting generators by in- 
serting reactors or inductance coils in series 
wdth them to limit the current which would flow 
on short-circuit was new and not general. Ten 
years later every large station had several of 
these devices designed to limit the current to 
a certain definite maximum value. Some sta- 
tions connected these in the generator leads as 
well as in the feeders; the latter was the more 
usual connection. The control and protection of 
large distributing systems was furthered by the 
development of relays accomplishing innumer- 
able purposes indicated by their names, overload 
relay, low-voltage relay, reverse-current relay, 
time relay, etc. These were ingenious elec- 
tromagnetic devices designed to open large cir- 
cuit breakers wdien any one of these various 
phenomena occurred. One of the notable de- 
velopments in electrical engineering is the in- 
crease in number and kinds of relays and their 
applications. A new type of switching equip- 
ment came into general use, the truck type 
safety switch. This is an oil switch mounted" on 
a rolling truck and so arranged that when the 
switch is open, the switch and its truck may be 
rolled out into an open passagew’ay, so that it 
is left entirely disconnected from all potential 
and is safe and convenient for inspection and 
repair. The phase balancer is a machine which 
was developed and installed in some large power 
systems. It is a special form of synchronous 
motor connected to the lines of a polyphase sys- 
tem; its function is to maintain a balanced load 
on the different phases of the generators even 
if the load on the system is very unevenly dis- 
tributed between phases. This results in better 
voltage regulation and better generator effl- 
ciency. 

As a matter of good economic policy, it was 
found desirable to interconnect all neighboring 
power systems, so that in case of an overload 
or an accident in one system, energy might be 
supplied by another. In the case of systems of 
the same frequency, this is done by transformers, 
but with two systems of different frequencies, 
e.g., 60 and 26, a frequency converter must be 
used. This may consist of two machines of like 
power on the same shaft, one having 10 poles 
for 25 cycles and the other 24 poles for 60 cy- 
cles, but this is an expensive arrangement, A 
new set was developed in 1923 consisting of a 
37,000-kva. induction motor with 14 poles for 
the 60-cycle system and a 25,000-kva., 25-cycle 
synchronous motor with 10 poles. The induc- 
tion motor takes power at 60 cycles and tends 
to run at 514 revolutions per minute but is 
held to 300 revolutions by the other machine. 
Thus fie secondary of the induction motor gen- 
erates power at 25 cycles, slip frequency, which 
may be turned into the 25-cy<de system along 
with the power developed by the synchronous 
machine. In case the demand is in the opposite 
direction, the frequency of that system becomes 
slightly less than 60 cycles, and the induction 
motor becomes an inductiot generator and de- 
livers power at the frequenegr of the system, 


while the 25-cycIe machine operates as a normal 
synchronous motor. 

Bibliography. Among the more notable 
w'orks on electric power stations and generating 
apparatus published after 1914 were Croft, 
Central fitafiotis (New York, 1017) ; Fernald 
and Orrok, Engineering of Poircr Plants (New- 
York, 1927) ; Gehhardft Steam Potver Plant 
Engineering (New Y^ork, 1925 ) : Langsdorf, 
Principles of Direct-Current Machines (New 
York, 1919) ; Lawrence, Principles of Alternat- 
ing-Current Machinery (New York, 1919) ; 
Morecroft, Continuous-Current Circuits and Ma- 
chines (New York, 1923) ; Morecroft, Alterna- 
ting-Current Circuits and Machines (New' York, 
1925) ; Rushmore and Lof, Hydro-Electric 
Poveer Stations (New York, 1923); Weingreen 
Electric Power Plant Engineering (New Y'ork, 
1922) ;Morrow, ElectHc Power Stations (New 
York, 1927). 

Consult also the follov/ing journals for spe- 
cial articles in this field: Transactions of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
(New Y’ork) ; Electrical Journal (Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) ; Electrical World (New York) ; General 
Electric Review (Schenectady). 

See Power Plaxts ; Stea^c Exoixes and 
Steam Turbines; Water Power. 

ELECTRIC POWER TRANSMISSION 
AND DISTRIBUTION. In tlie war period 
and the years following, one of the most striking 
subjects of discussion in transmission engineer- 
ing was the movement for the construction of a 
super-power transmission system, a forward- 
looking scheme for the combination of all pro- 
ducers and users of mechanical power in a 
given geographical district of the United States 
into one large electrical network. The advan- 
tages sought are reliability, secured by the 
ability of the various power houses to help each 
other out in case of accident to one; greater 
economy, through the use of most efiBicient sta- 
tions all the time and the less efficient only when 
actually needed; better load factor, from less 
variable demand made by a greater number and 
variety of users in the system; shutting down 
of wasteful stations; reduction in the cost of 
fuel by concentrating the load at those places 
where fuel can be obtained most conveniently, 
and utilization of water, power wherever prac- 
tical. The plan contemplated several districts 
at first and a final interconnection of these dis- 
tricts as Ihey spread toward each other. Cal- 
ifornia was the heart of the first district where 
it went into actual operation. Here the plan 
was well under way in 1924, for on account of 
the scarcity of coal, the generation of power 
was in the hands of a few corporations which 
could cooperate readily. 

Another interesting district was that of the 
North Atlantic States. Here it was proposed to 
install a 250,000-volt transmission line from 
Boston to Washington through New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, with possible 
branches to the coal fields of Pennsylvania. It 
was proposed that all the large generating 
plants in this district should connect up to the 
system and supply power, and that all the small 
plants of individual factories be shut down, 
since they could save money by buying from 
the large system. In his report to the Secretary 
of the Interior, W. S. Murray estimated that 
10,000,000 h.p. was used in the industries in 
this district, and 7,000,000 h.p.^ „by railroads,; 
that the load factor of this powi^r was about 
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15 per cent and that by combination this load 
factor could be raised to 50 or 60 per cent. This 
meant the 17,000,000 h.p. in use could be replaced 
by 6,000,000 h.p. properly located and controlled, 
and that 30,000,000 tons of coal could be saved 
each year and the railroads relieved of the con- 
gestion caused by the useless and uneconomic 
transportation of this coal. The same authority 
estimated that it would cost about $1,250,000,000 
capital to accomplish the change and that the 
resultant saving would be $300,000,000 per year, 
or 24 per cent on the investment. This was for 
only one geographic district. The difficulty was 
to get so many different interests together and 
assure to eadi its share of the saving or gain. 



Elevation of a high-tension line tower with strings of 
insulators, ring shields, and oonductors. 

Transmission Xdnes, The most important 
accomplishment in transmission engineering was 
the adoption of 220,000 volts as a working 
potential for transmission lines and the^ prac- 
tical operation of two such lines. Previously, 
165,000 was the highest potential used in reg- 
ular practice. Two notable lines were installed 
in California. Tho Southern California Edison 
Company had a line 240 miles long installed and 
planned in 1924 to extend it. Incidental to the 
use of 220,000 volts as a working potential, the 
manufacturing companies built transformers for 
1,000,000 volts for laboratory purposes to test 
out the apparatus to be used in the 220,000-volt 
lines. Transformers in sizes up to 16,000 kva., 
built for commercial purposes, were arranged 
with 130,000 volt high-tension windings for a Y 
connection on 220,000 volts with the neutral 
grounded. The line itself used large steel 
towers, eight to the mile, carrying the three con- 
ductor's iu a horizontal plane, hanging^ from 
strings of suspension insulators. Each string of 
insulators was protected by a static shield con- 
sisting of a metal ring surrounding and QOnceu- 


tric with the insulators. This ring was con- 
nected to the conductor and reduced the potential 
strain on the insulators by giving the electro- 
static field a more uniform distribution. Au- 
thorities disagreed as to whether an overhead 
ground wire or lightning arresters vrere of any 
benefit on lines of this high potential. In the 
Southern California line, the conductors were 
0.95 inch in diameter, were stranded aluminium 
cable with a steel core, and were spaced 210 
inches apart. Experimental research indicated 
that with conductors of about one inch in diam- 
eter the loss from corona would not be impor- 
tant. The duplicate lines of 6 conductors were 
carried on two lines of steel towers so that the 
minimum clearance above ground was 30 feet. 
The insulators were of the disc-suspension type, 
13 in each string, and shielded with rings. 

The outdoor type of switching station became 
usual rather than exceptional. With the in- 
crease in the potential used the space required 
for the switches, circuit breakers, and lightning 
arresters became so great that it was expensive 
to put them in a building, and they could all 
be made water-proof. Oil-cooled transformers 
and water-cooled, oil-insulated transformers con- 
tinued to lead the air-cooled in number of ap- 
plications and were improved by the addition 
of a device known as the oil conservator, a 
reservoir attached to the oil tank and above it 
so that the transformer tank proper was al- 
ways full and completely sealed from the at- 
mosphere. This reduced oxidation of the oil, 
moisture in the oil, and the danger of explosive 
gases. The increase in length of transmission 
lines raised a serious problem in the regulation 
of the voltage and the power factor of the sys- 
tem. This was met by the use of synchronous 
condensers with relays controlling the field ex- 
citation to hold the voltage and power factor at 
predetermined values. In a 220,000-volt line, it 
was proposed to place such a device in circuit 
every 100 miles. Single units of this character 
of 30,000 kva. were placed in service. The use 
of the static condenser for alternating-current 
distribution circuits grew considerably. These 
were oil-insulated static condensers connected 
to the end of a distribution system to improve 
the power factor and voltage regulation of the 
system. They operated at about 2200 volts, and 
if the voltage of the system were much less than 
this, auto-transformers were used to step up 
the voltage. 

The oxide-film lightning arrester was brought 
into quite general use. It consists of a num- 
ber of units in series, depending on the voltage 
of the system, each unit constructed of two con- 
ducting plates separated by a short space filled 
with oxide of lead in the form of a powder, 
paste, or pellets. Ordinarily, this material is 
non-conducting, but an excess potential breaks 
through and allows a discharge current. This 
current heats the material in the small area 
through which it flows, and this heat changes 
the character of the material at that particular 
point into an insulator, thereby healing up the 
punctured spot. These are used for voltages up 
to 135,000. 

The transmission of energy by underground 
cables, as in large cities, was improved by the 
use of improved insulating materials, resulting 
in the successful operation of cables at 
higher potentials. . ^ ^ 

In 1914 the highest voltage was 13,000, but m 
1927 several installations at 132,000 volts, three- 
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phase, were made using cables filled with oil as 
an insulating material and the level of the oil 
very nicely maintained by ingenious devices. 
Testing sets for experimental work and testing 
of insulation were developed so that a sustained 
alternating voltage of 2,100,000 volts was avail- 
able and impulsive discharges from condensers 
known as lightning generators, as high as 3,600,- 
000 volts Avere available. This method was also 
used for making artificial lightning in a general 
study of lightning protection, whicli has recently 
become the main difficulty in high-voltage, long- 
distance transmission. The cathode ray oscillo- 
graph was developed to aid in this study and 
fills device makes it possible to record on a pic- 
ture film the change in potential or current in 
the circuit, which lasts only a few millionths of 
a second. While 220,000 is the highest voltage 
in commercial use in the United States, in Ger- 
many one line operating at 380,000 volts has been 
put into operation. 

The size of commercial transformers has been 
gradually increasing and has reached that of 
40,000 kva. in one transformer at 132,000 volts 
and 28,866 kva. for use in 220,000-volt systems. 
These transformers have an efficiency of 99.6 per 
cent and greater. The use of voltage control of 
systems by changing taps on transformers has 
become very general. This is accomplished by 
having a number of taps on the low-voltage 
side of the transformer and an ingenious device 
which changes the connection of the line from 
one tap to another without short-circuiting any 
part of the transformer winding, and by means 
of relays this may be done automatically. 
Carrier current telegraphy and telephony has 
become quite general for the sending of orders 
and information from one part of the trans- 
mission system to another over the high-voltage 
power lines by means of radio-frequency currents 
or the so-called wired wireless. The message 
goes by a high-frequency current which is put 
on the power conductors by a capacity coupling 
which avoids any chance of a leak of the power 
current. This is really duplexing the power 
lines as done in telegraphy and tdephony. In 
the distribution system, there has been a great 
activity in the development and perfection of 
the alternating-current distribution by means of 
special transformers, regulators, and protectors 
which make it possible to inter-connect the 
various distribution feeders for normal operation 
and maintain good voltage repil&tlon and still 
be able to segregate automatically any circuit 
or transformer which develops a fault. With 
these improvements and the increasing relia- 
bility of the alternating-current ' distribu- 
tion system, the distribution of electrical power 
by means of direct currents is being restricted 
to a smaller and smaller percentage of cus- 
tomers and even in some of the larger cities the 
direct-current distribution is being withdrawn 
and the alternating-current network is being sub- 
stituted. ^ 

Bibliograpliy. , Cohstilt Baum, Atlas of the 
United fitates of America Power Industry (NeW 
York, 1923) ; Peek, Dieledtrw Phenomena in 
ffigh Voltage Bngvneertng (iiTew York,' 1920) ; 
Beyneau and Seelye; ‘Bconomios of ifteetrioal 
Distribution (Nev^ York, 1922). Waddlcor,! 
Principles of JEleotrio Pdwer Tror^missyon (llTeV 
York, 1928). * J ^ 

EXtECTBIO BAIX/WAYSi pie deyelopmtot 
of electric traction on heayy' 'naain in the 
United States Is’ indicated ’ b^ ' the’ following 


tabulation of steam railroads which have electri- 


fied the portion of their route indicated: 


Railway 

Date 

Route 

Miles 

Sys- 

tem 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

N. Y. New Haven & Hartford 

1916 

676 

DC- 

1907 

152 

SP * 

Foil Dodge, Des> Moines & So. 

1911 

147 

DC 

Long Island R. E. 

191(> 

138 

DO 

Virginian Ry. 

1026 

134 

SP 

Penn. R. R. (Phila.) 

1015 

125 

SP 

Norfolk & IVefetern 

1915 

64 

SP 

N. Y. Central 

1906 

63 

DO 

Southern Pacific 

1914 

50 

DO 

Illinois Central 

1927 

38 

DC 

Butte, Anaconda & Pacific 

1912 

37 

DO 

Erie 

1907 

34 

SP 

Baltimore & Ohio 

1896 

32 

DC 

N. y. Westchester & Boston 

1911 

27 

SP 

Great Northern 1909. 1928 

26 

SP 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

1928 

17 

SP 

Boston & Maine 

1911 

8 

SP 

Michigan Central 

1910 

5 

DO 

Lackawanna (projected) 

1929 

78 

DO 

Phila. & Reading (projected) 

' 1929 


SP 


® DO = direct current. * SP = single phase. 


The single-phase roads mostly operate with 
11,000 volts on the trolley. Some use single- 
phase motors, some (Norfolk & Western and 
Virginian Railway) use a single-phase trolley, a 
phase-splitter, and three-phase motors, while 
some use direct-current motors supplied by a 
motor-generator set on the locomotive (Great 
Northerii). The later direct-current roads ue-e a 
high voltage on the trolley, 3000 volts in the case 
of the St. Paul. 

In other countries, Mexico, Brazil, and Chile 
are using high-voltage direct current ; Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland favor the 
single-phase while Italy has about 600 route- 
miles of three-phase railroads. 

The Norfolk & Western is typical of the 
American alternating-current roads. This cov- 
ers the division from Bluefield to East Vivian, 
W. Va.; the service consists of hauling coal trains 
of 3250 tons up a 1.25 per cent grade at a speed 
of 14 miles per hour, requiring 3200 h.p. at the 
locomotive. Twelve electric locomotives of 264 
tons replaced 33 steam locomotives of the Mal- 
let type. The electric locomotives take current 
at 11,000 volts, 25 cycles, single-phase, from 
an overhead trolley. This is converted to three- 
phase current by a phase converter on the lo- 
comotive and supplied as such, at a suitable 
voltage, to the three-phase induction motors 
wliicti drive tlie locomotive. The merit of the 
combination was that the three-phase motors 
are more efficient than single-phase motors ; they 
are constant speed motors which will regenerate 
power on down-grades automatically at a def- 
inite speed and thus act as brakes; finally, by 
means of this converter, a single overhead trol- 
ley may be used ta supply three-phase motors. 

The St. Paul Railway put into operation a 
section, of 440 miles in Montana in 1917 and a 
second section of 220 miles in Washington in 
1020. The first includes the heavy mountain 
grades Of 2 per cent. Both are equipped with 
an overhead trolley operating at 3000 volts di- 
rect current, from which the electric locomotives 
of 290 tons take civrent. These locomotives 
are capable of hauling trains of 2500 tons up 
the grades at 16 miles per hour, giving 3000 
h.'p. continuously, and each locomotive makes 
the entire run of 440 miles without change or 
lay-orf. The trdin crews ‘ aie changed in the 
middle of the' run. The locomotives also use 
regenerative electric braking when descending 
grades; ’that is, the electric motors act as gen- 
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eratora, hold the train at a desired speed, and 
return the energy of the descending train to the 
line to he used elsewhere. This railroad 
takes its electric energy from existing public- 
utility companies, which* in turn derive it mainly 
from water power. In Norway and Sw’eden, 
the single-phase system has been considerably ex- 
tended. and in Italy the three-phase system has 
been further developed and extended. 

Among urban street railways, the rapid and 
general adoption of the light-weight or one-man 
safety car^ w'as the outstanding feature. This 
is a very light car of moderate passenger capac- 
ity, usually having two motors of 20 h.p. Tlie 
car doors are arranged to open and close auto- 
matically, interlocking with the control of the 
motors so that the car cannot be started until 
all doors are safely closed. With this pre- 
caution, it is safe for one man to act both as 
motorman and conductor; this reduces the cost 
of labor, and the light w’eight reduces the power 
required. 

The development of the automatic substation 
\vas an achievement of the period succeeding the- 
^^’o^ld War, and the increase in its use was phe- 
nomenal. It was employed in many applications 
and industries, but its most general and im- 
portant field was the electric railway. Tliis is 
a substation for the conversion of the high- 
voltage alternating-current power of the trans- 
mission line to the low -voltage direct-current 
power ol the trolley or third rail. The station 
contains transformers^ converters, and switches, 
operated by relays so ihat the machinery is 
started up Just when it is needed and shut down 
when the demand has ceased, without the in- 
teri’ention of any human labor. The relay con- 
trols all the operations. An inspection of a 
few minutes each day is all the human attention 
the station requires. 

There have been many installations (1926-28) 
in which mercury-arc rectifiers have taken the 
place of converters. These rectifiers have no 
moving parts, are much smaller and less ex- 
pensive and at high direct-current voltages are 
more efficient than the converters. As they are 
still in the status of development, they are not 
yet made in the larger capacities, and have 
still to prove their superiority. 

The high-speed or quick-break switch has 
been very successful in railway substations. In 
CMe of trouble in any line, it disconnects that 
line before it has caused trouble in any of the 
substation apparatus. 

Some interesting tests were made at Erie, Pa., 
in the fall of 1923 to determine the maximum 
current which can be collected from an overhead 
trolley and the limit to the power of a locomo- 
tive on such a system. Currents of 4000 to 
5000 amperes were collected at speeds of 60 to 
60 miles per hour from two No. 000 wires by one 
pantograph trolley pressing upward at a pres- 
sure of 35 to 40 pounds. With 3000 volts on 
the trolley, this is equivalent to about 20,000 
h.p. per locomotive. 

Diesel-electric locomotives and self-propelled 
gas-electric cars have become very popular as 
they operate electrically without the use of an 
overhead trolley, a third rail or a power station. 
The power is supplied by either a Diesel engine 
or an ordinary automobile gasoline-engine driv- 
ing a generator on the car structure. A new 
bus-type street car has been brought out which 
has many of the characteristics of a large bus 
but runs on a track, derives its power from an 


overhead trolley, and uses electric motors driv- 
ing the axles through a worm drive as used in 
automobiles. This gives ijetter riding quali- 
ties and higher speed, hence less expensive, 
motors. 

Bibliography. Consult IMorison, Railroad 
Electrification (New York) ; Healy, Electrifica- 
tion of Hteam Railroads (New York, 1929) ; 
Richey, Electric Railtcay Handhooh^ (New 
York) ; Transact ions of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers (New York); Gen- 
eral Electric Remeio (Schenectady). See Rapid 
Transit. 

ELECTRIC SHIP PROPULSION. The 
art of propelling ships by electric motors had 
practically its entire development after 1913, 
when the* first vessel so equipped, the American 
collier, Jupiter, was put into commission. She 
had two 3000-li.p. three-phase induction motors 
on twin propeller shafts deriving their power 
from one steam turbo-generator of 5450 kilo- 
watts. At the time of the Naval Disarmament 
Conference, the United States had built and 
under construction 20 electrically propelled ves- 
sels, mostly of the largest size, 30,000 tons each. 
Many of these were discontinued, but the U.S.S. 
Hew Mcseico, Tennessee, California, Maryland, 
Colorado, and "West Virginia were completed. 
These battleships remained in commission. 
Each of them had four propeller shafts and four 
motors aggregating 32,000 h.p. Under construc- 
tion were airplane carriers having 180,000 h.p. 
of electric motors per ship. The battleships all 
use changeable pole induction motors capable 
of operating at two different speeds, usually 16 
and 21 knots. As an example, the Maryland 
had two electric generators of 13,000 kilowatts 
each, driven by steam turbines at 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute. Her four propriler shafts 
were each driven by an induction motor rated 
at 7000 b.p. at 175 r.p.m. with 24 poles for 
21 knots speed, and 1700 h.p. at 118 r.p.m. with 
36 poles for 16 knots. One of the important 
advantages of electric propulsion for such ves- 
sels is the ability to reverse any propeller with 
full power at a second’s notice. Steam turbines 
alone cannot be reversed so quickly or with so 
much power. The ability to operate conveniently 
and efficiently at two different speeds is another 
point m its favor, and the light weight and good 
efficiency obtained by the use of the high-speed 
turbines is a third. 

More recently, the U. S. Navy Airplane Car- 
riers, Saratoga and Leatmgton, have been placed 
in service. These are sister ships of 35,000 
tons having 180,000 h.p. in eight electric motors. 
The Lesomgton has made a record of 34.82 knots 
in a test and a sustained ^eed of 30.7 knots in 
a run of 2228 miles from Los Angeles to Hono- 
lulu. There are now three merchant vessels, the 
Virginia, California, and Pennsylvania, of 30,000 
tons each, eqidpped by the General Electric Oom- 
any which run regularly between New York and 
an Francisco. See Shipping. 

A development particularly adapted to freight 
vessels was the use of Diesel engines driving 
electric generators which in turn drive the mo- 
tors on the propeller shafts. The Diesel engine 
is difficult to start, to reverse, and to build in 
large sizes. With the electric system, any num- 
ber of units may be used, connected into an 
electric system, and the engines may run con- 
tinuously in the same direction, the stopping 
and reversing being .done at the motors. A. 
large, number of fenybqats are operated wjlth 
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Diesel-electric equipment. See Shipbuilding 
and Xaval Architecture. 

ELECTRIC SHOVELS. See Electric Mo- 
tors IN Industry. 

ELECTRIC SUBSTATIONS. The develop- 
ment of apparatus for substations kept pace 
with other advances. Synchronous converters 
were built, of larger capacity and for higher 
speeds, and the weight per kilowatt decreased. 
The improvement in 60-cycle converters was 
notable. The substation for converters or mo- 
tor-generator sets was revolutionized; it was 
made independent of all labor for attendance. 
By the development of ingenious relays, these 
automatic substations start up when needed; 
the machines are brought up to speed, synchro- 
nized with the supply system, and connected to 
the load circuit. This idea was first put into 
effect in 1916 and hundreds of such stations 
have been installed since then, in sizes up to 
4000 kilowatts and for voltages up to 3000 on 
tihe direct-current side. This idea w’as first in- 
troduced in the electric rail-way systems (see 
Electric Railways) and was so successful that 
it was adopted for industries, mines, and even 
small isolated water-power plants forming part 
of a system. Thus, it is i)0&sible to jdace a 
water-power station in some out-of-the-way place 
where hydraulic development is cheap, have it 
feed current into a system when power is de- 
sired, and yet have it" require no attendants in 
the station. An inspector visits these stations 
regularly and tests them out; that is all the 
attention required. A water-power station of 
this character for 100,000-kw. capacity was in- 
stalled near Louisville, Ky. 

ELECTRIC THEORY. See Chemistry; 
Physics. 

ELECTRIC WELDING-. The uses of elec- 
tric welding became so important during the 
World War that the United States Government 
fostered a special organization to study and de- 
velop the art. Under this stimulation, research 
was carried on, new methods devised, and new 
applications foimd. A large part of the repair 
work on the German steamers interned in 1914 
and taken over by the United States in 1917 
was done by electric welding- ’ Ships were built 
in which welding was substituted for riveting. 
Electric generators were devised which so reg- 
ulated the current as to give a uniform char- 
acter of weld. While most of the welding was 
done with direct current, alternating current 
also could be used. Welded or, as technically 
called, “fabricated” structures have taken the 
place of castings to a very large extent in the 
manufacture of machinery, particularly electri- 
cal machinery; trucks, buildings, and bridges 
are now being built by electric welding instead 
of riveting. 

ELECTROCHEMISTRY. See Chemistry, 
Applied. 

ELECTROMETALLURGY. See Electric 
Furnaces. 

ELECTRONS, ELECTRONIC THEORY. 
See Astronomy; Chemistry; Physios. 

ELEMENTS. See Chemistry; Physics. 

ELEVATED RAILWAYS. See Rapid 
Transit. 

EL'IOT, The Rt. Hon. Sir. Charles (Norton 
EdgOumbe) (1864- }. An Ei^lish diplo- 

mat and Orientalist (see Vol; VII). He was 
British High Commissioner in Siberia (1918- 

19) , afid British Ambassador to Japan (1919- 

20) . He was made Privy Councillor in 1919, 


Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Michael and 
St. (jeorge in 1923, and a member of the Imjjc- 
rial Academy of Japan in 1026. He 'W'rote papers 
on marine biology and published Hinduism and 
Buddhism (1921). 

ELIOT, Charles William (1834-1026). 
An American educator (see Vol. VII). He fa- 
vored the League of Nations and was a strong 
supporter of President Wilson and his admin- 
istration. In his writings and lectures, he has 
stressed in particular his condemnation of the 
standardization of education and industry. He 
was presented with a medal for distin^ishod 
service by the National Council of Civic Reform 
in 1923. He published The Road Toward Peace 
(191o), and A Late Harvest (1924). 

ELIOT, Samuel Atkins, Jr. (1893- ). 

An American theatre director and teacher of 
drama, born in Denver, Colo., and educated at 
Harvard University. He studied the German 
and English theatres and went on the stage 
with Miss Horniman’s Repertory Company in 
England. In 1914-15 he was play reader and 
stage manager for Winthrop Ames in New York. 
In the latter year, he joined the Washington 
Square Players: in 1916-17, directed the Indian- 
apolis Little Theatre and in 1917-18, the Cin- 
cinnati Art Theatre. He became assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Smith College in 1918 and 
has been associate professor since 1926, giving 
courses in drama and producing plays. Since 
1924 he has directed the Studio Theatre, New 
York City. He wrote books on the theatre and 
made many translations from Wedekind. His 
works include Little Theatre Classics (3 vols., 
1918-21), Erdgeist (1914), Pandora*^ Boa> 
( 1914) , and Tragedies of Sex ( 1923 ) . The three 
last are translations. 

ELIOT, Thomas Stearns (1888- ). An 

American poet and critic, horn at St. Louis. 
He studied at Harvard, the Sorbonne, and Ox- 
ford. From 1913 on, he made his home in Lon- 
don. He attracted attention with his Poems 
(1920), containing some of the best pieces of 
the decade, and Waste Land, also a poem ( 1922) . 
He was preemeniently an ironist and his mock- 
ing, possibly only clever, poems stirred and an- 
tagonized the modem literary world. In spite 
of its obscurities, pedantries, and often perverse 
symbols, Waste Land, with its feel of the aridity 
of the modern life and its fine poetical passages, 
was a memorable work. Mr. Eliot’s critical 
studies were considered by some even more note- 
worthy than his poetry. His Sacred Wood 
(1920) shows the first English attempt, since 
Idatthew Arnold, to formulate a thoroughgoing 
aesthetic creed applicable to literature and life. 
In 1922 he became the editor of the Criterion, 
a finely balanced periodical devoted to tlie arts. 
An .edition of Poems, 1909-25, appeared in 1925. 
His other works are Homage to John Dry den 
(1924); An Essay of Poetic Drama (1928); 
Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca (1928), 
and For Launcelot Andrewes (1928). 

ELIZABETH. A manuf/icturing and resi- 
dential city of New Jersey. The population 
rose from 73,409 in 1910 to 95,783 in 1920, and 
to 115,000 in 1928, according to local estimate. 
An ordnance was adopted in 1922 zoning the 
dty into three residential, three business, and 
three industrial districts. In 1924 a dty-plan- 
ning commission was appointed to develop a 
comprehensive plan for future growth. The city 
has ,238 manufacturing establishments and eisht 
banks, including twp savings banks. In 1926 a 
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four-track bridge of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey was erected over Newark Bay between 
Bayonne and Elizabeth at a coat of §15,000,000. 
The assessed valuation of property in 1927 "was 
$140,207,000; the net debt was $4,873,000. 

ELIZALBE^ 'Rafxel Hectok (1873-^ ). 

A diplomat of Ecuador born at Guayaquil, and 
educated at the National College of San Vicente 
del Guay as and the University of Guayas. _ He 
Tvas a member of Congress, served in various 
South American embassies, assisted in the settle- 
ment of the boundary line between Ecuador and 
Colombia, was minister of foreign affairs ( 1914- 
10), and from 1917 to 1024 was minister to tlie 
United States and Cuba. In 1925 he returned 
to the United States to seek recognition of the 
de facto government of Ecuador. From 1925 to 
1928, he was minister to Chile. He UTote La^ 
lores DipJomdticas (1912), Organizacidn de 
Partidos Politicos (1913), and Biqueza Ohliga 
(1914). 

ELIiIOTT, Edward (1874- ). An Ameri- 

can lawyer, professor, and hanker, born at Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., and educated at the universities 
of Princeton, Berlin, and Heidelberg. From 1898 
to 1915, he was successively instructor in Latin 
and jurisprudence, preceptor in the department 
of history, politics, and economics, and professor 
of polities at Princeton University. He was also 
dean of the college from 1909 to 1912. In 1913 
he went to the University of California as lec- 
turer on international law, and from 1916 to 
1020 was professor there. From 1917 to 1920, 
he was director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco, and in 1921 became vice president 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles. He wrote Die Staatslehre John 0, Oah 
houn (1903) ; The Biographical Story of the 
Constitution (1910) ; Sheeted Documents in In- 
ternational Law (1914) ; American Government 
and Majority Buie (1915) ; State Bank Memler- 
ship in tICe Federal Beserve System (1919). 

ELtilOTT, Howard (1860-1928). An Amer- 
ican railway official (see VoL. VII). In 1913 
he was appointed president of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co., where he 
served until 1917, when he resigned and was 
made chairman of the Commission on Intercorpo- 
rate Relations for that road. In 1918 he was 
elected president of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
serving until 1920, when he was made chairman 
of the board of directors. During the World 
War, he was a member of the special committee 
on national defense of the American Railway 
Association. He was active in the American 
Railway Association and w«<s a director of many 
large railway and financial corporations. He 
was president of the hoard of overseers of Har- 
vard University in 1925, and was also president 
of the alumni association. He was a life mem- 
ber of the corporation of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Middlebury College con- 
ferred the degree of LLJD. on Mr. Elliott in 
1916. 

EI/LIS, Eenbt Havelock (1859- ). An 

English psychologist and author (see VoL, .VII). 
Among his later works are The World of 
Dreams (1911); The Tosh of Social Hygiene 
(1912); Impressions amd Oommonts (1914; 
second series, 1921; third series, 1924); Assays 
in Wartime (1916) ; The PMlosopJty of Confiiof^ 
and Other Essays (1919) ; Little Essays of Love 
and Tirtue ( 1922 ) ; Kanga Creek, an AustraUm 
Idyll (1922) ; The Dance of J^e, (192$) ; Son- 
nets with Folk Songs from the Spanish (1925), 


Consult Havelock Ellis; Philosopher of Love, by 
Houston Peterson (1928). 

ELLIS, William Thomas (1873- ). An 

American journalist and author (see VoL, VII). 
In 1917 he spent six months in Russia and in 
the year following was correspondent on the 
Persian, Caucasus, Rumanian, and French fronts. 
He was special correspondent for the New York 
Herald and associated newspapers in the Balkans 
(1919), for the Chicago Daily News and associ- 
ate newspapers at the Conference on Limitation 
of Armament at Washington, D. C. (1921-22), 
and for the Saturday Evening Post and other 
magazines in the Near East (1923). He is the 
author of Billy Sunday — the Man and His Mes- 
sage (1917) ; and Bible Lands To-Day (1927). 

ELLWOOB, CuABLES Abram (1873- ). 

An American sociologist (see VoL. VTI), He 
published The Social Problem (1915, 1919), An 
Introdu-ction into Social Psychology (1917) ; The 
Recoristruction of Religion: A Sociological View 
(1922) ; Christianity and Social Science (1923) ; 
The Psychology of Human Society (1925) ; Cul- 
tural Evolution (1927). Several of his works 
have been translated into other languages. 

ELMIRA COLLEGE. An institution for 
women at Elmira, N. Y., founded in 1852 and 
operated under its present charter since 1855, 
is the first college for women to give degrees 
upon completion* of a course the equivalent of 
that offered in. colleges* for men. The enrollment 
for the year* 1927-28 was 595, and for the year 
beginning in September, 1928, it was 588. The 
faculty numbered 55. The endowment of the 
college in 1928 was $776,644 and the income 
for the year 1927-28 was $450,174, as compared 
with an endowment of $134,572 and an annual 
income of $76,635 in 1914. The library during 
the same period was increased from 11,000 to 
28,275 volumes. Between 1914 and 1924, 10 
new buildings were- erected and the campus was 
enlarged; in 1926 a library costing §346,968 
was dedicated, and in the autumn of 1927 a 
dormitoiy costing $424,000 was opened for oc- 
cupancy. President, Frederick Lent, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.B. 

ELY, HAirsojir Edward (1867- ). An 

American soldier, who was horn at Independence, 
Iowa, and graduated at the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1891. He served in Montana, North Da- 
kota, and Nebraska (1891-97), was ]professor of 
military science at the State University of Iowa 
(1897-98), and then served two years in the 
Philippines, for a time in command of General 
Funston^s mounted scouts. After an interval in 
other service, he returned to the Philippines in 
1907 and remained five years. Arriving in 
France as a colonel in the summer of. 1917, he 
was in command of the 28th Infantry when it 
captured CJantigny in the following year and led 
the 5th Bivision, 3d Army Corps, Xe.F., in forc- 
ing the Meuse crossing. He was decorated witii 
the !p,S.O. and D.S.M. and was made Commander 
of the French Legion of Honor. He was pro- 
mote to brigadier general in 1921 and placed 
in command of the General Service Schools and 
Post at Fort Leavenworth (1921-23) ; was com- 
mander of the Army War College at Washington, 
D. C., with the rank of major general (1923-28), 
and later was in copimand of i£e 2nd Army Corps 
Area- -with headquarters at Governors Island, 
N^w York Harbor. 

EMBRYOLOGY. See ZoSlogt. 

EMERGENCY PLEESD CORPORATION , 
See SHXPBt^rcra,; Shipped , 
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EMERSON, John (1874- ). An Ameri- 

ican playwright and producer born at Sandusky, 
Ohio, and educated in Chicago and New York, 
He acted and produced plays for Daniel Froh- 
man, William Harris, the Shuberts, Clj'de Fitch, 
and others until 1910. He wrote and "played in 
The Cons'piracy (1912) and Bfep Lively (1913). 
He wrote and produced motion pictures for D. W. 
Griffith, Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Constance Talmadge, and others until 1923, and 
later formed the Emerson-Loos Company, writers 
and producers of motion pictures. 

EMERTON, Ephbaim (1851- ), An 

American historian (see VoL. VII), He became 
president of the Cambridge Historical Society 
in 1921. Since 1914 he has published Begin- 
nmgs of Modern Europe (1917), The Defensor 
Pads of Marsiglio of Padua (1920), Learning 
and Living, essays (1921), and Humanism and 
Tyranny: Studies in the Italian Trecento (1925). 

EMER7, Hbney Ceosbt (1872-1924). An 
American economist (see Vol. VII), In 1916 
he- went to Russia to make a study of the com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial conditions there 
for the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
City, and was returning in March, 1918, when 
he w'-as taken prisoner in the Aland Islands by 
the Germans. On Oct. 22, 1918, he was re- 
leased. From 1921 to 1924, he was manager 
of the Peking, China, branch of the Asia Bank- 
ing Corporation with headquarters in New York. 

EMMET, Lydia Field (1866- ). An 

American portrait painter (see Vol. VII). She 
was awarded the Philadelphia Prize of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in 1915, 
the Corcoran Popular Prize in 1917, the May- 
nard Prize of the National Academy of Design 
in 1918, the Popular Prize at the Newport, 
R. I., Exhibition in 1921, the Newport Popular 
Prize in 1923, and the Philadelphia Bok Prize 
in 1925. She has been a member of the National 
Academy of Design since 1912. 

EMMET, William LbRoy (1859- ). An 

American electrical engineer and inventor, born 
at New Rochelle, N, Y. He was graduated from 
the United States Naval Academy in 1881, left 
the Navy in 1883, but rejoined it during the 
Spanish-American War. He was with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company after 1892. He made 
important inventions in connection with steam 
turbines and invented the mercury-vapor power 
process. The Edison medal was awarded to him 
in 1919, and the Elliott Cresson Medal in 1920. 
He was a member of the Naval Consulting Board 
in 1915. , He wrote Alternating Current Wiring 
<md Distribution (1894), and contributed arti- 
cles to the technical magazines on electrical 
and mechanical subj'ects. 

EMMONS, William Haevey (1876- ).. 

An American geologist, born at Mexico, Mo. 
He was graduated at Central College, Fayette, 
Mo., in 1897, and received his Ph.D. at’ the Uni- 
versity of - Chicago in 1904. After serving as 
an aid in the United States Geological Survey 
during 1904-06, he returned to the University 
of Chicago, where he remained until 1912, having, 
been advanced to the associate professorship of 
economic geology in 1909. After that time, he 
was professbr of geology and head of the de- 

K ient at Minnesota, and director, of the, 
esota State Geological Survey. His prin- 
cipal investigations involved a genetic classifi- 
cation. of minerals, the ore d^po^its of -various 
mining districts in .Nevada, ' Montand^ 'Colorado, 
Maine, I and New Hamp^ixe. He published im- 


portant reports in the United States Geological 
Survey series, on regionally metamorphosed ore 
deposits and the segregated veins, as well as 
petroleum geologj^ He served on the United 
States Geological Survey as assistant geologist 
during 1906-10 and as geologist, 1910-15, and 
was, besides, an associate editor of Economic 
Geology, 

EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. See Work- 
men's Compensation. 

EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS. See Labor 
Legislation. 

ENDOCRINOLOGY. See Secretions, In- 
ternal. 

ENELOW, Hyman Gerson (1877- ). A 

Russo-Ameriean rabbi born in Russia, and edu- 
cated at the universities of Chicago and Cincin- 
nati, and the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 
He became rabbi of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York, in 1912. During the World War, he 
served overseas as commander and general field 
secretary of the Jewish Welfare Board (1918- 
19). Among his works may be mentioned 
Aspects of the Bible (1911); The Jewish Life 
(1915) ; The Synagogue in Modem Life (1916) ; 
The Faith of Israel (1917) ; The War and the 
Bible (1918) ; The Adequacy of Judaism (1920) ; 
The Jew and the World (1921) ; The Diverse 
Elements of Religion (1924). 

ENEMY ALIENS. See UmTED States, 
imder History, 

ENESCO, Georges (1881- ). A Ru- 

manian composer and violinist, born at Corda- 
remi. When only seven years of age, he was 
admitted to the Vienna Conservatory, where he 
studied under Helhnesberger (violin) and R. 
Fuchs (composition) imtil 1893. He then en- 
tered the Paris Conservatoire, continuing the 
violin under Marsick and composition under 
Faurc and Massenet, at the same time acquiring 
more than ordinary proficiency on the ^cello, 
piano, and organ. After graduating in 1899 as 
winner of the first prize for violin, he made a 
very successful concert tour and was appointed 
court violinist to the Queen of Rumania. His 
talent for composition showed itself early. In 
1897 he gave in Paris his first concert of origi- 
nal chamber-music works, which impressed 
Golonne so much that in the following year, he 
produced the youthful composer’s first orchestral 
work, Pohme Roumain, After his return from 
his first tour, Enesco settled permanently in 
Paris. In 1923 he won emphatic success in 
the United States as violinist and conductor. 
In 1912 he was made chevalier, and in 1924, 
officer of the Legion of Honor. His works 
comprise three symphonies (Eb, A, and C) ; two 
Rumanian Rhapsodies for orchestra (A and D) ; 
two orchestral suites; Symphome concertante 
for ’cello and orchestra; a quartet and an octet 
for strings; three violin sonatas; works in larger 
forms for one and two pianos. An opera, (Edi 
pus, has not yet been produced. 

ENGEL, eng^el, Carl (1883- ). An Amer- 

ican musicologist and composer, born in Paris. 
While studying philosophy and literature at the 
University of Strasbourg, he also pursued tlje 
course in music with Professor Jacobsthal. In 
Munich, he studied composition with U ThuRle 
and musicology* with Professor Sandberger. He 
cafne to the United States in 1905, where he 
soon beca^mh known as an ardent advocate, and 
exponent of futurism, contributing to American 
and English p^iodicals. From ; 1909 to 1922, 
he^ was. editor and musical adviser for the Bos- 
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ton Music Company. In 1 922 he succeeded 
O. G. Sonneck as chief of the Music Division 
of the Library of Conprress. His compositions, 
all ultra-modern, consist of smaller pieces for 
piano, piano and violin, and songs. He is the 
author of Alla Breve: From Bach to Dehussy 
( 1021 ). 

EITGEL, Eduard (1851- ). A German 

writer and student born at Stolp in Pomerania. 
He studied Sanskrit and medieval languages at 
the University of Berlin, but later devoted him- 
self to modern literature, especially German. He 
edited a selection of Byrons Tagehucher (1904), 
and wrote on the Shakespeare-Bacon problem, 
Bhahspeai'e-Udtsel (1904). 11 is later works 
are Geschichie der deatschen Literatur (1906); 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur des 19 
Jahrliunderts und der Oegenwart ( 1908) ; 
Goethe, der Mensch und das Werk (1911); 
Deutsche Btilkunst (1011); Deutsche ileisfer- 
prosa (1012); Ein Tagebuch: lOUf^-W (1920); 
Die Weisheit Goethes (1920) ; and Sprich 
Deutsch! (1923). He edited a popular history 
of German literature and a popular edition of 
Goethe’s works. 

EHGELHABDT, eng'gl-hart, Emil A. (1887- 
). A German clergyman and writer who 
was bom in Nundorf. Most of his works are 
concerned with the cultural position and future 
of Germany, among them being Die Zukunft 
des Auslandsdeutschtums (1916) ; Auf deutschen 
Vorposten (1016); Fichtes jSrziehungsgedan- 
ken und die deutsche Volkshoohachule (1918); 
Tat und Freiheit, ein Fichtebuch (1918) ; J. G. 
Fttche, ein deutscher Mensch und Denker 
(1919); Fichtes Brief e an Braut und Gattm 
(1920) ; Erldser Liehe (1920) ; Minne und Liehe 
(1920) ; Rabindranath Tagore (1921) ; Oeist der 
Freiheit (1922); Die ewige Frau (1923), and 
Fichte-nationale Besinnung (1925), 

ENGEBT, Sng'CTt, T. Joseph (1882- ). 

A German professor of philosophy and peda- 
gogy. Since his d4but with Der naturalistische 
Monismus Haeckels (1907), he has written a 
number of works dealing with religious prob- 
lems and with the World War, among them, 
Vom Sinn des deutschen Krieges (1916); Zur 
Psyohologie und Padagogik der religidsen Be- 
griff e (1924) ; Studienzur theologisohen Erkennt- 
nisslehre ( 1 926 ) , and Das neue Leben ( 1 927 ) . 

ENGINE, Steam. See Steam Engines and 

7X7RBINES. 

ENGUraEBlNG FOUNDATION. See 
Dams. 

ENGINEERS, Military. See Armies aih) 
Army Organization. 

ENGINES, Marine. See Shipbuilding. 

ENGLAND. See Great Britain. 

ENGLAND, Church of. This denomination 
is represented in the United States by the 
Protestant Episc^al Church. It is the estab- 
lished Church of England, and the King of Eng- 
land is the supreme governor, with uic right 
to fill vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. 
For administrative purposes, the country is 
divided into two provinces, the Convocation of 
York and the Convocation of Canterbury, each 
under the control of an archbishop. In 1914 
Parliament provided for the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales, which was delayed 
on account of the War until Mar. 31, 1920. The 
National Assembly, established in 1919, is com- 
posed of three houses, of bishops, clergy, and 
laity, and is privileged to deliberate on all 
church matters except its doctrines and the 


duties of the ministry. An act ratified by 
the Assembly is presented first to the House 
of Lords, and second to the House of Commons 
by their ecclesiastical committees, and when 
passed by Parliament, receives royal assent, 
and becomes a State law. 

In 1927 the Revised Prayer Book Measure, 
on w'hich many of the clergy, particularly the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had worked for 20 
years, passed tlic Assembly, was subsequently 
approved in the House of Lords, and on Decem- 
ber 15, was rejected by the House of Commons 
by a vote of 238 to 205. The following month, 
the House of Bishops commenced rewriting the 
controversial points of the book, and on Apr. 
27, 1928, the Assembly passed a new prayer- 
book measure. Amidst intense feeling, the 
House of Commons 'again rejected the book 
on June 14, by a vote of 26G to 220. The op- 
ponents of the new prayer book believed that 
it tended toward Catholicism, particularly in 
the article sanctioning reservation of the Sacra- 
ment, while the adherents believed that by 
defining the powers of the clergy the free- 
dom of the laity would be increased. Many 
feared that the defeat of so important a measure 
would result in the disestablishment of the 
church, hut the clergy maintained a conciliatory 
attitude. The Bishops, however, placed the 
book upon sale in 1928, with a prefatory note 
stating that it had not been authorized for use 
in the church. 

Dr. Randall Thomas Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, resigned, and was succeeded by 
the Most Rev. Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Arch- 
bishop of York, in December, 1928. The Rt. 
Rev. William Temple, Bishop of Manchester, 
then became Archbishop of York. 

In addition to the controversy over the prayer 
book, several measures relating to the church 
were passed, tending to improve the financial 
condition of the clergy; and on Jan. 1, 1928, 
an act went into effect making the Church of 
England in India a voluntary organization. 

Tliere were 2,359,509 members of the denomi- 
nation in 19159 and in 1927 2,528,393 received 
Easter communion; in 1915 the Sunday school 
pupils numbered 2,541,000, and in year 1927, 
1,841,359. In 1927 there were 12,890 incumbents, 
receiving a total net income of £5,779,826; 
there were from 16,000 to 17,000 clergymen, 
and the stipends of the assistant clergy amounted 
to £1,021,315. In the 43 dioceses, £7,113,844 
was voluntarily contributed during the year, 
and a total of £9,910,683 was received from 
all sources. The Church Assembly budget for 
1929 amounted to £146,271. including £32,700 
for religious education, £50,000 for a clergy 
pension scheme, and £20,000 for training new 
candidates for the ministry; the greater part 
of the sum was apportioned to the diocese. 

ENGLAND; George Allan (1877- ). 

An American author bom at Fort McPherson, 
Nebr. He was graduated from Harvard in 1902, 
and a year later published Underneath the 
Bough (1903). Other works of his include: 
The Story of .the Appeal (1914); The Air 
TnM (1915); The Great Crime (1917); Their 
Son (1919) ; The Flying Legion (1920) ; The 
White Wilderness (1922); Dialect Dictionary 
of Heusfoundland (1923); Vikings of the Ice 
(1923); Adventure Isle (1926). 

ENGLISH HISTORY. See Great Britain. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. See Litera- 
ture, English and American. 
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ENNEKING, John Joseph (1840-1916). 
An American landscape painter. He was bom 
in Munster, Ohio, and studied in Munich and 
chiefly with Bonnat and Daubigny in Paris. In 
1876 he settled in Boston, where he was closely 
associated with George Fuller and George Inness. 
Especially after 1882 his art became increas- 
ingly subjective. He had a facility in catching 
and reproducing atmospheric conditions in his 
canvases. This facility is illustrated in his 
treatment of November twilights and forest 
scenes. Ralph Davol said of him, "Enneking 
w’as a modern romanticist combining qualities 
of the impressionist, luminist, and tonalist.’^ 
He is represented in the Museums of Worcester 
and Boston and in many New England private 
collections, 

ENTOMOLOGY, Economic. The losses 
caused annually by insect pests in the United 
States alone are estimated by entomological 
authorities to exceed the enormous sum of $2,- 
000,000,900. While many factors complicate 
the problem, it is the general conclusion that, 
in an average year with no unusual attack, 
the loss caused to crops is about one-tenth of 
the total production. The indirect losses caused 
by insect-borne diseases reach a large sum. The 
loss of productive labor in the United States 
through the sickness and death resulting from 
m'alaria is figured at $100,000,000, or more, and 
from all insect-borne diseases at over $350,000,- 
000. \Vith the introduction of new pests from 
abroad and with the rise and spread of other 
native insects, this loss may be expected to 
increase unless the status quo can be main- 
tained through the application of preventive and 
control measures by the hand of man. 

During recent years, new pests of vast eco- 
nomic importance have been unwittingly intro- 
duced into the United States from abroad and 
become established, including the pink bollworm, 
European corn borer, Japanese beetle, Oriental 
peach moth, pine-shoot moth, European earwig, 
European red mite, satin moth, Asiatic beetle, 
Japanese garden beetle, date scale, and otheYsi 
A second class, consisting of earlier introduced 
pests which have continued to spread and in- 
crease in importance, includes the gipsy moth, 
brown-tail moth, sugar-cane moth borer, swee^ 
potato weevil, cotton-boll weevil, alfalfa-leaf 
weevil, Argentine ant, Mexican bean beetle, pear 
thrips, citrus whitefly, and citrus blackfly. 
Others, which may be referred to as a third 
class, have risen and assumed alarming promi- 
nence, such as the potato-leaf hopper, potato 
tuber worm, Arizona boll weevil, cotton hopper, 
pea moth, citrus aphid, pea aphid, apple red 
bugs, camphor thrips, and the fniit-tree-leaf 
roller. To a fourth class belong uhtold nvmlbera 
of pests of no less Importance that are threat- 
ening to enter our borders, including the Medi*- 
terranean fruit fly, Mexican fruit fly, and oth^. 

Other pests, such as the codling* moth,'* San 
,Jos4 scale, Hessian fly, chinch bug, spirihg-^ain 
aphid, com rootwbnn, bollworm, cotton-leaf 
worm, army worm, the grasshopper, cabbage 
worm, Colorado potato beetle, grain weevil,, tihd 
others continue their ra'im,^ and, thbngh Ihey 
may at times be checked by climatic cbnditiorEs 
and natural enemies,' necessitate' eternal 'Vigi- 
lance on the part of American: 'aMi^uituri^. 
Still other insects have becoiiie' bf great im- 
portance as ag^Bts in the transmlseich of ;blalat 
diseases, including the beet^leaf hopper 'associ- 
ated with curly leaf of sugar bteto,' the spinadi 
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aphid and potato-leaf hopper with potato-leaf 
roll and alfalfa and applo-leaf yellows, aphids 
wdth mosaic disease of plants, *etc. 

In combating these pests, the entomologists 
have adopted strategic means of every kind and 
the resulting advance in preventive and control 
measures has been epoch making. Resorting to 
legislative means, Congress enacted the Federal 
Plant Quarantine Act of Aug. 20, 1912, 'which 
immediately became effective as to certain quar- 
antines, and up to July 1, 1928, was administered 
by the Federal Horticultural Board, consisting 
of five members appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. At that time, the work w^as placed 
under the newly organized Plant Quarantine and 
Control Administration. A quarantine against 
insect pests and diseases of plants from abroad 
has been established and maintained, inspectors 
having been stationed at every port of entry 
by land and sea. It w’ould not be surprising, 
with the opportunities afforded, if, in spite of 
this vigilance, now and then a foreign pest 
should make its entry undetected, for they are 
often exceedingly elusive in the method of their 
introduction. However, with the exception of 
the pink bollworm, which gained entrance from 
Mexico before its lodgment there was discovered, 
no important pest is known to have become 
established in the United States since the en- 
forcement of the act. 

Not the least important work of the Control 
Administration are the quarantines established 
and maintained within the United States 
against the spread of a number of our most 
important pests. The investigation work is car- 
ried on by the Federal Government through 
the Bureau of Entomology, which in 1924 had 
83 field stations in 32 States and Territories 
and 3 foreim countries. In the States, the 
work is conducted by the experiment stations, 
State entomologists, and, in several instances, 
by crop pest commissions. The State experi- 
meiit stations have conducted investigations 
on hudreds of projects and have maintained 
vigilance and afford^ local aid in control. The 
interstate spread of pests has been prevented to 
a large extont through State regulations re- 
quiring that nursery stock be free from infesta- 
tion, and these are enforced by , rigid State in- 
spection. 

Gipsy Moth. The gipsy moth was introduced 
by accident from Europe into Massachusetts 
about 1861. Work against it has been carried 
on since the early nineties, at first by the State 
of Massachusetts alone and since 1901 by the 
Federal Government and the States, but it has 
continued its spread. Encouraging results, how- 
ever, have ' been obtained in work -with native 
iEUid introduced parasites. Investigations have 
shown that the natural spread of this moth, the 
female of which is wingless, takes place in large 
part through young caterpillars’ being carried 
by high winds. The pest in 1914 was entering 
the eastern border of New York State in the 
course pf* its spread, and a barrier zone was 
established some 25 miles wide extending from 
Long Island Sound northward and up the Hud- 
son Valley to the Canadian border. More recent 
accidental introductions of the pest on nursery 
stock have been successfully eradicated, excei^ 
that 6f l$ld in New 'Jersey, wh^. work was 
under way in; 1928, with every prbspeci of * its 
Sarly > eradication in that State. ; ■ • , 

' 'Bro'wn-tall Moth. The brownrtail moth is 
another defoliating pest ^ which was accidentally 
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introduced into the United States, near Boston, 
from Europe. Since its introduction, about 
1892, it has spread as far north as Nova Scotia 
and covers practically all of New England. 
The moth takes its name from the tuft of golden 
brown hairs at the tip of the abdomen. In the 
early fall, the young caterpillars spin tents at 
the end of twigs, incorporating leaves, in which 
they spend the winter, these tents being very 
conspicuous after the leaves fall. In the spring, 
the caterpillars leave the tents and feed on the 
foliage until June, when their development is 
completed. In addition to its injury from de- 
foliation, it is a source of great annoyance 
from the hairs of the caterpillar, which break 
off at molting time and, being carried through 
the air, produce a painful rash. Its control is 
aided by cutting off and removing the tents in 
winter, by the application of arsenate of lead, 
and by parasites, many of which also attadk 
the gipsy moth. 

Bine-shoot Moth. The destructive pine- 
shoot moth was found in 1914 to have been in- 
troduced from Europe and to have become estab- 
lished in 10 localities in three States from 
Massachusetts to Pennsylvania, and the follow- 
ing year it was recorded from 20 localities in 
nine States, and by 1928 had become quite 
abundant in some localities. 

Codling Moth. Investigations of this in- 
sect, vrhich is responsible for the greater part 
of our -wormy apples and pears, and which 
also attacks the so-called English walnut, caus- 
ing a loss estimated at $20,000,000 annually, 
led to increased activity in the disemination of 
information as to the proper dates to apply 
arsenicals. 

Oriental Beach Moth. The Oriental peach 
moth, which attacks the terminal twigs of the 
peach, plum, and cherry, stunting their growth, 
and which also infests tibe fruit of the peach and 
quince and to a lesser extent the apple, was first 
discovered in the District of Columbia in 1916. 
By 102$ it had spread as far north as Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island, south to Florida, and 
west to Arkansas and Missouri. It is supposed 
to have been introduced -with flowering cherry 
trees from Japan. 

Beach Borer. This destructive borer in the 
lower trunk of the peach tree was quite effec- 
tively- controlled by the use of paradichloro- 
benzine placed about the trunk and Kept covered 
with soil for several weeks. The gas escaping 
from the chemical enters their galleries in the 
tree and destroys the borers. 

Bear Thrips. The pear thrips, which for 
many years has been the source of serious m- 
jury to deciduous fruits through attacking the 
blossom, particularly of pears, prunes, and 
cherries, in the Santa Clara Valley, Calif., and 
later appeared in British Columbia, was discov- 
ered in New York State in 1911 and has become 
of considerable importance in the Hudson River 
Valley fruit belt. In 1915 it appeared in 
Maryland and was a source of inntry in the 
vicinity of Baltimore. 

Japanese Beetle. The green beetle Popillia 
japoniea was introduced from Japan with nurs- 
ery stock and became established near Riverton, 
N, J., where it was discovered in the summer 
of 1916. The beetle attacks the foliage of many 
kinds of fruits, vegetables, and ornamental 
plants, and the larva feed on the roots of plants 
and on decaying vegetable matter. Investiga- 
tions of its biology and control have bemi con- 


ducted and a quarantine has been established 
to aid in preventing its dissemination. It con- 
tinued to spread, however, and by 1928 it had 
^peared as far east as Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, south in the District of Columbia, 
and west at Sayre, Pa. 

Mexican Bean Beetle. The bean beetle, 
which originated in Mexico but has occurred 
endemically in the southwestern United States 
for 75 years, appeared near Birmingham, Ala,, 
in July, 1920, spread rapidly, and became of 
great economic importance as an enemy of beans 
of all kinds through its defoliation of the 
plants. By 1928 it had spread as far north 
as Michigan and New York and had reached 
the Atlantic seaboard in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. 

European Com Borer. This widely distrib- 
uted European and Asiatic pest was discovered 
in 1917 in eastern Massachusetts, where it 
probably had been introduced in shipments of 
broomcorn from Europe. It appeared later in 
the Hudson Valley in New York, in southern 
Ontario, western New York, and northeastern 
Pennsylvania, whence it spread westward into 
Ohio and Indiana and by 1927 threatened to 
invade the whole Corn Belt. This borer, the 
larva of a moth, attacks all of the corn plant 
above ground except the leaf blades, channeling 
out the pith of the stalks of field and sweet 
com and through the ears and into the kernels. 
The tassels and upper part of the stalks are 
weakened and often break over. There are two 
generations in New England, but in New York 
and the more western infestations there is gen- 
erally but one. The winter is passed as a nearly 
mature or full-grown larva in burrows in the 
stubble or stalks near the ground, cobs, and 
the stems of other food plants of which it has a 
large number. 

Much was accomplished in preventing its 
spread through the quarantining of infested 
areas and restricting transportation without 
such areas of materials in which it might be 
carried. An extensive clean-up demonstration 
and campaign of education was conducted in 
1927 under a 10-million-dollar appropriation by 
Congmss. This effort led to the perfection of 
machinery for the cutting and shredding and 
the plowing -mder of the corn stalks which 
serve as effective means of combating the pest. 

Cotton-boll Weevil. The boll weevil, which 
entered Texas in the vicinity of Brownsville 
about 1892, continued its spread and by 1924 
had occupied practically all of the old cotton- 
growing area of the United States. Appropri- 
ations made by Confess for investigations and 
control work with it have amounted to more 
than $1,500,000. As a result of the extensive 
investigations/ a highly toxic, finely divided 
calcium arsenate has lieen prepared, which is 
applied in a dust with high-powered dusting 
machines constructed for the purpose. The use 
of the airplane was found economical in the 
dusting of large fields an4 by 1925 the arsenical 
treatment was applied in that way to some 150,- 
000 acres. 

Tburberia or Arizona boll weevil. In 1913 
a variety of the boll weevil that is resistant to 
pid conditions was discovered in Arizona liv- 
ing on a wild cotton-like plant of the genus 
Tfiurberia. From this host plant growing 
in the canyons, it spread to the cultivated co? 
ton now grown under irrigation and threate^is to 
become as great a pest of such cotton as the 
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common boll weevil is of cotton grown under 
the ^ customary humid conditions. 

Pink Bollworm. In November, 1916, the oc- 
currence of the ]pink bollworm in the Laguna 
district of Coahuila, Mexico, within 200 miles 
of the Texas border, was discovered, and an 
embargo was placed upon the importation of 
Mexican cotton. It was found the following 
year that the larvae had been introduced in 
carloads of cottonseed shipped from Mexico be- 
fore the quarantine in November, 1916, infesta- 
tions being found at points in several counties 
in Texas and Louisiana. The infested areas 
were at once quarantined and eradication work 
was pressed with vigor under appropriations 
by Congress, apparently with success. From the 
infestation in the Big Bend area of the Rio 
Grande, it has spread along the Rio Grande 
and Pecos valleys in western Texas and southern 
New Mexico and into southeastern Arizona. 
It appeared in the spring of 1928 in seven new 
counties in western Texas on the edge of the 
main Cotton Belt. In order to prevent its 
entrance, houses have been erected at ports of 
entry on the Mexican border for the fumigation 
of freight cars from Mexico where they may 
have served as carriers of cotton and cotton- 
seed, and all cotton from abroad has been fumi- 
gated in large cylinders with hydrocyanic acid 
gas in vacuum in order to destroy any larvse 
present. 

The pest has been introduced into Brazil, as 
well as Mexico, with seed, it being estimated 
to have caused a loss of $27,600,000 in Brazil 
in 1918. It was introduced into the Hawaiian 
Islands about 1908 and was discovered in Porto 
Rico in 1021, where it has spread throughout 
the island. This moth, which originated in 
India and is now a source of great loss in Egypt, 
whence it has spread to other cotton-producing 
countries, and which constitutes one of the 
greatest menaces that have ever come to the 
American cotton industry, had not previously 
been known to occur in America, although preva- 
lent in practically all of the other cotton-pro- 
ducing regions of the world, in all of which 
it has caused widespiead destruction. 

Alfalfa-leaf Weevil. This European insect, 
accidentally introduced into the United States 
and first discovered in Utah, in 1902, continued 
to spread and by 1920 had become the source 
of considerable injury in Colorado, Idaho, Ne- 
vada, and Wyoming, as well as in Utah, and 
was entering California, Oregon, and Nebraska. 
Appropriations by Congress led to control work, 
in which particular attention was given to the 
introduction of insect parasites, one of the 10 
species introduced from Europe killing as high 
as 90 per cent of the weevil larvm in many 
localities. 

Argentine Ant. This enemy of field crops, 
fruits, stored products, household supplies, etc., 
which was first discovered in the United States 
at New Orleans in 1891, continued to spread, 
and colonies were known to be established as 
far distant as Georgia, Texas, and California. 

Mediterranean Emit Ely. This destructive 
enemy of no less than 80 different subtropical 
fruits and vegetables, especially citrus fruits, 
and particularly the orange, was first discovered 
in Hawaii on the Island of Oahu in 1910. Since 
that time, it has increased rapidly and spread 
into other islands. Control work has led to the 
introduction of a number of parasites, several 
of which are responsible for a considerable re- 


duction in its infestation. This fruit fly has 
been the most serious drawback to fruit growing 
in the countries where it is established, its in- 
troducing into Bermuda many years ago having 
resulted in the destruction of the fruit-growing 
industry of that island. In order to combat 
and aid in preventing its introduction into the 
United States on the mainland, several emer- 
gency appropriations have been made by Con- 
gress, and all means for prevention are being 
employed by the inspection service of the Fed- 
eral Plant and Quarantine Administration, the 
Plant Quarantine Act having made it possible 
to establish and maintain a quarantine against 
it. The first invasion of Continental I7nited 
States by this cosmopolitan enemy of fruits and 
vegetables was discovered in Florida on Apr. 
6, 1929. Funds for use in combating the pest 
with a view to its eradication were at once 
made available by both State and Federal gov- 
ernments. The extent of the infested area in 
central Florida was quickly determined and 
placed under quarantine. 

Other Insects. Among other insects which 
have been introduced or become of great eco- 
nomic importance are the European red mite, 
first discovered in Canada in 101.5 and a source 
of injuiy through its attack upon the leaves of 
the apple, plum, etc., in the northeastern United 
States; the Mexican fruit fly, which appeared 
in Texas in 1927; the European earwig, which 
first appeared in Rhode Island in 1911 and in 
Washington State in 1915 and is a source of 
injury to garden plants and flowers; the poplar 
defoliating satin moth, from Europe, which was 
first discovered near Boston, Mass,, in »ruly, 
1920, and in Washington State in 1922; the 
Australian tomato beetle, first observed in Mis- 
sissippi in 1921 and in California in 1926; the 
camphor thrips, first discovered in Florida in 
1912; the pea moth, which is increasing in 
importance in Wisconsin ; the sweet-potato 
weevil, which was first discovered in this coun- 
try in 1875 but which began to spread and 
increased in importance about 1920; the fruit- 
tree-leaf roller, which has increased in impor- 
tance due to its resistance to insecticides; the 
potato-leaf hopper, which causes tipburn of the 
potato; the cotton flea hopper, an active insect 
which first appeared as a serious pest of cotton 
about 1920; and others. 

Control Measures. A notable advance has 
taken place in the knowledge of biological, in- 
secticidal, mechanical, and other means of in- 
sect control. Search has been made and para- 
sites of a considerable number of pests have 
been discovered and introduced from foreign 
lands. New insecticides have been discovered, 
and others have been adapted for more efficient 
control. Notable among the new insecticides 
is paradichlorohenzine, which has been success- 
fully used in the control of the peach-tree 
borer. The lubricating oils have been found to 
form, emulsions that are highly effective against 
scale insects on citrus, the San Jos^ scale, etc. 
New forms of arsenicals have been perfected, 
notably calcium arsenate in dust form, as em- 
loyed in combating the boll weevil, sodium 
uosilicate which is more toxic for some insects 
than are the arsenicals, Bordeaux oil emulsion 
spray for citrus insects, etc. Ni cotin applied in 
a dust form has proved very effective as a means 
of control of the wa,lnut aphid and, a large num- 
ber of other pests. Borax hs,s been found to be 
effective, economical, and practical in the de- 
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s^truction of fly larvae in liorse manure, and 
hellebore is also effective for this purpose. Cor- 
rosive sublimate lias been found to be highly 
effective against root maggots. New methods 
of preparation and application of cyanide gas 
for combating citrus pests have been developed. 
The commercial manufacture of cyanide dust 
has led to its extensive use as^ an insecticide. 
New mechanical developments include the use 
of the airplane in applying dusts for control of 
the boll weevil, gipsy moth, etc. New machines 
for the application of sprays and new hand and 
power dusters have been invented or improved, 
and numerous mechanical devices have been de- 
veloped. 

Apiculture. Investigations of bee diseases, 
the greatest handicap with which the beekeeper 
has had to deal, resulted in a number of dis- 
coveries of great importance. A disease of the 
brood which has often been mistaken for one 
of the foul broods and to which the name “sac- 
brood” is given has been found to be due to a 
filterable virus. The deadly Isle of Wight dis- 
ease of the adult bee, occurring in Great Britain 
and on the Continent, was discovered to be 
caused by the mite Acarapis woodi in the 
trachesB, and an embargo has been placed upon 
the importation of bees in order to prevent its 
introduction into the United States. 
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EWVEB. PASHA (1882-1922). A Turkish 
soldier born at Constantinople and one of the 
first leaders of the Young Turk movement. In 
1908 he led the revolutionary movement which 
forced the Sultan to restore the Constitution of 
1876. In the same year, he was appointed mili- 
tary attache at Berlin. In 1009 he helped put 
down a counter revolution and to depose the 
Sultan. lie served in the army during the Italo- 
Turkisli War (1911). In 1913 although not in 
the Government, he was active in the coup d'etat 
caused by the humiliating peace terms, and in 
the folloWing year he became minister of war. 
He appointed himself chief of the general staff, 
and started a thorough reorganization of the 
army. His appointment of the German general, 
Liman von Sanders, as a Turkish commander 
nearly caused an international incident. 
Throughout the World War, he remained in con- 
trol of the army and it was largely due to his 
influence that Turkey allied herself with Ger- 
many. At the close of the War, he was charged 
with profiteering, and fled to escape death by a 
Turkish court martial. He became active in 
Soviet Russia as a leader against the various 
“white” generals, but in 1922 the Bolsheviks an- 
nounced that he had betrayed them. He im- 
mediately started an anti-Soviet movement in 
Bokhara' and was killed there on August 4 
in a battle with Soviet soldiers. 

EPILEPSY. Experience with epilepsy in 
soldiers during the World War confirmed the 
belief that all manifestations which come under 
this head may have a common origin; yet it be- 
came increasingly difficult to distinguish between 
primary and secondary or symptomatic epilepsy. 
Cranial injuries were found able to give rise to 
any or all of the clinical expressions of the 
disease; in some cases, the malady does not ap- 
pear until more than a year after the injury. 
Nor did it appear necessary for the sufferer to 
have a strong hereditary predisposition to the 
disease; as a matter of fact, the medical selec- 
tion of troops automatically eliminated many 
degenerate individuals. 

Attempts have been made to bring epilepsy 
within the domain of psychoanalysis on the 
ground that the disease had a subconscious men- 
tal factor. Dr, Pierce Clark of New York pub- 
lished many articles to show that these patients 
are sometimes improved by psychoanalysis. 
The most Sensational advance in connection with 
epilepsy was the introduction of the synthetic 
drug, luminal, allied in composition with ver- 
onal. The public was cautioned not to expect 
too much from this innovation, but it seems 
certain that it could very largely replace bro- 
mides with none of the severe constitutional ef- 
fects of the latter. The dose, which is small, 
need not be increased to hold its effect; indeed, 
it is too powerful to warrant any attempt to 
increa.se it. Since 1920 this drug has been tried 
out very thoroughly; most reports were dis- 
tinctly favorable. • It also may be used to spare 
bromides and thus diminish the likelihood of 
bromide intoxication. 

Another outstanding advance in the subject 
of epilepsy during recent years is undoubtedly 
the benefidal effects of a special diet, known as 
the ketogenons, of high fat and low carbohydrate 
composition.* This is, based on the fact that the 
acidosis or ketosis which results fropi starvation 
has a distinctly beneficial action on the seiz- 
ures. The ketosis may be produced by the diet 
in'qttucBtidn without 'any necessity fbr fasting;' 
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and while in theory ketosis is a pathological 
state, its ability to arrest the fits over long 
periods in some epileptics has been demon- 
strated. Wliile in some cases there is improve- 
ment, a considerable number remain quite re- 
fractory, this indicating that epilepsy may be due 
to very different causal factors. The greatest 
improvement was seen in children, and for sev- 
eral years only child eases were reported; but 
quite recently it has been found to be of no lit- 
tle value in adults. It will of course remain to 
be seen whether there are late relapses in the 
arrested cases, whether the treatment can be car- 
ried out on a large scale and is free from ill 
consequences. It has been shown recently tliat 
a mineral acidosis produced by certain inorganic 
salts will also arrest seizures, although in time 
the body seems to adapt itself to the treatment 
and the fits reappear. 

EPINEPHRIIf. See Adbenaun. 

EPSTEIET, Jacob (1880- ). An English 

sculptor (see Von. VIII ) . Of extraordinary tech- 
nical resourcefulness, he follows the traditions 
of dramatic sculpture by working with ridges 
and bosses rather than by the architecture of 
his planes. He is peculiar in the vehement 
violation of actuality in the individual head. 
His later works include "Christ,*^ a very radical 
conception which caused much controversy; 
“The Sun God”; a series of powerful portrait 
heads, including Admiral Lord Fisher (Imperial 
War Museum, London) ; the bronze “American 
Soldier,” Metropolitan Museum, Hew York; 
several versions of Mrs. Epstein; the Duchess 
of Hamilton, and a number of others in the col- 
lection of John Quinn, New York; the memorial 
to W. H. Hudson in Hyde Park, London (1925) ; 
“Study for a Visitation” (1926), in the National 
Gallery, Jjondon; and “Night” and ^T)ay” 
(1929), two figures carved on the face of the 
boundary wall of the new Underground oflBces 
over St. James’s Park Station, London. Con- 
sult the monograph by B. Van Dieren (London, 
1920). 

ERB, Newman (1850-1925). An American 
railway official, bom in Breslau, Germai^. In 
1853 he moved with his parents to the United 
States. He was educated privately and in the 
public schools of St. Louis. From 1886 to 1898, 
he was president of the Western Telegraph Com- 
pany. be was president and receiver of several 
important railroads in the West and South, 
constructed and was president of the St. Louis, 
Memphis & Southeastern Railroad and was 
president and director of the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad in 1908-09. He was president of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad and the Iowa 
Central Railroad for several years and was a 
director and official in many important corpora- 
tions, chiefly connected with railways. 

ERBIVLAJN, erd’mfln, Chables RosENBimT 
(1866- ). An American theologian horn at 

Fayetteville, N,. Y., and educated at Frlnoeton 
University, and the Princeton Theological Semir 
naxy. He was ordained in, the Presbyterian min- 
istry in 1891 and, after serving various pastorates, 
returned to the seminary at Princeton as .pro- 
fessor of practical theology in 1906. He has 
been a delegate to Presbyterian conventions and 
wprld assemblies, was .Moderator of the Gtoenal 
Assembly of the Presbytqrian Chprobj U. S. 'A^i 
in 1925, and in 1926 wpa elected president, pf 
the Presbyterian Board,. Qf. Foreign Missions. 
He is th® author of .(19P4) ; 

. Afi^rnoom vtith 


Coming to the Communion (1912); Gospel of 
John, an Ewposition (1016); The Gospel of 
Mark, an Exposition (1917) ; The General 
Epistles (1918); The Acts (1919); Matthew 
(1920) ; Luke (1921) ; Within ike Gateways of 
the Ear East (1922) ; Return of Christ (1922) ; 
Pastoral Epistles (1923); The Lord We Love 
(1924) ; The Spirit of Christ (1926). 

ERDMANN, Benno (1851-1921). A Ger- 
man philosopher ( see Vol. VIII ) . His last W'ork, 
G7*undzuge der Reproduktionspsychologie ( 1 920 ) , 
concerned itself with the movement of thought 
and imagination. 

ERGOSTEROL. See Food and Nutrition. 

ERIE. A manufacturing and summer-resort 
city of Pennsylvania. The population rose from 
66,525 in 1910 to 102,093 in 1920 and, according 
to local estimate, to 135,000 in 1928. City plan- 
ning and zoning are highly developed, with a 
commission actively engaged in approving plans 
for future developments. A union passenger 
station, costing more than $2,500,000, was com- 
pleted in 1928, and is tlie first step in the de- 
velopment of the Civic Centre, consisting of the 
station, the proposed station plaza park, Gris- 
wold Boulevard, and the proposed Government 
post office, for which appropriation has been 
made by Congress. The public stadium, which 
has a seating capacity of 25,000, was erected in 
1924 by popular subscription. A sewage-dis- 
posal plant, costing more than $1,000,000, a gar- 
bage- and refuge-disposal system, and a storm- 
water sewer system are under construction. 
Presque Isle Peninsula, including about 3200 
acres w^hich form a protecting arm before the 
harbor, has been set aside as a State park and 
is being rapidly developed into one of the finest 
National parks in the Bast. Erie is one of the 
most active ports on the Great Lakes in the 
handling of grain and other freight. A passen- 
ger line connects it with Port Dover, Ontario. 
The assessed valuation of property in Erie in 
1928 was $142,674,027 ; the net indebtedness was 
$8,084,507. 

ERITREA. An Italian colonial possession 
in Africa on the west coast of the Red Sea. 
Area, 45,754 square miles; native population 
by census of 1921, 402,793. Europeans num- 
bered 4251; of these, 3901 were Italian, As- 
mara, the seat of government, had 14,711 in- 
habitants, including 2500 Europeans; Massawa, 
the, leading port, 12,275, with 137 Europeans. 
The export trade by sea comprises dried hides, 
palm-nut seeds, tinned meats, salt, mother-of- 
pearl, conch shells, flaxseed, rubber, and tanning 
materials; the sea-borne import trade, wines, 
cotton and cotton goods, mineral oils, cement, 
sugar, coffee, fats, and soap. Imports in 1927 
were valued at 201,360,446 lire; exports, at 80,- 
196,371 lire. The land transit trade in 1927, 
principally with Abyssinia, was valued at 58,- 
413,398 lire in imports, and 36,635,267 lire in ex- 
ports. At Massawa, 628,104 tons of shaping 
entered in 1927-* After 1912, 65 miles of rail- 
way were .completed from Asmara to Cheren; 
by the end of 1928, the line from Cheren had 
readied Agordat (54 miles). At Massawa 
Assab, and Asmara, wireless stations have been 
hstablished to keep the colony in constant com- 
munication with Italian Somaliland' And Italy. 
For the financial year 1928-29, the revenue and 
expenditure of the colony were estiinai^ at: 
Gdonial revenue, 42,482^300 lire; expenditure, 
civil », administration, 25,497,050 lire; military, 
16,985,250 lirA > Extorts to attract Italian set- 
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tiers proved unsuccessful, because the highlands, 
the only areas suitable for European coloniza- 
tion, were already well filled by Abyssinians. 
The colony is not" yet self-supporting. 

ERIVAU, ARME^'IAN Kepublic of. See 
Abmenia. 

EBMAN, 6r'‘man, Hbinbich (1857- ). A 

German jurist, born in Berlin and educated at 
the universities of Leipzig and Berlin. In 
1883 he was appointed professor at Lausanne, 
and was subsequently professor of Roman law 
in Geneva. He was made honorary professor 
at Lausanne in 1002, and later at MUnster-in- 
Westfalen. His works include: Zur Geschichie 
der romischen Qiiittmigcn ULnd\ Solutiomakte 
(1883); La Restitution des frais de proces en 
droit romain (1892); ffervus vicariu^, Vesclave 
de Vesclave romain (1896) ; Recht und Prdtor 
(1903); Bedeutung der Bodenreform fur eine 
aufstrchende fitadt (1907); Behandlung der 
Akiionen in den nachklassischen RechtshiicJiem 
(1908); Gru'ttdsuge fur ein Kriegerheimstatte- 
Gesetfs (1916); and Volkssiedluyigen (1925). 

ERHATINGEB, §r-mat'ing-er, E:hil (1873- 
). A Swiss author and professor at the 
University and Technical High School of Zurich, 
born at Sehaffliausen. He studied law and 
philosophy at Swiss universities, but later de- 
voted himself to teaching and writing. He 
wrote Jenseits des Tages, verse (1900), and 
several novels, among them Weggefahrten (1902) 
and Der Weg ins Lelen (19()9), but was best 
known for his critical, biographical, and his- 
torical works, which were; Antike Lyrik in 
modemem Gewande, with R. Hunziker (1898) ; 
Die W elxanschauung des jungen Wieland 
(1907); Gottfried Kellers Lehen, Brief e und 
Tagehilcher (3 vols., 1915) ; Die deutsche Lyrih 
in Hirer gescMchtUchen Entwicklung (1921); 
Das dichterisohiche Kunstwerk ( 1921 ) ; Wieland 
und die Schweiz (1924) ; Weltdeutung in Grim- 
melshausens Simplizissimus (1925); BarocJe 
und Roko in der Deutschen Diohtung (1926), 
and Krisen und ProlUme in neueren deutschen 
Literatur (1927). 

ERNLE, Rowland Edmund Prothero, First 
Baron (1852- ). An English economist, 

bom at Clifton-on-Teme. He was graduated 
from Balliol College, Oxford, in 1873, and was 
connected with that university as fellow and 
proctor until 1891. From 1894 to 1899, he edited 
the Quarterly Review. In 1913 he was a mem- 
ber of the Royal Commission on Railways. He 
represented tlie University of Oxford in Parlia- 
ment (1914-19), in 191^-16 was a member of 
important committees on the production of food, 
and from 1916 to 1919 was president of fhe 
Board of Agriculture. He was president of the 
English Association (1921-22), and became an 
honorary fellow of Balliol College in 1922. He 
was made a baronet in 1919 and received 
honorary degrees from Oxford, Athena, and 
Wales. His writings include; Pioneers and Prog- 
ress of English Farming (1887) ; Life and 
Correspondence of Dean Stanley (1893) ; Letters 
of Edward Gilhon (1896) ; Letters and Journals 
of Lord Byron (1898-1901) ; The Psalms in Hw- 
man Life (1903) ; The Pleasant Land of France 
(1908); English Farming, Past and Present 
(1912) ; The Land and its People (1925); The 
Light Reading of our Ancestors (1927). 

ERHST, Otto. See Schmidt, Otto Ernst. 

ERRTST, Paul (*1866- ). A German 

w:riter of essays, dramas, and fiction, bom at Bl- 
bingen. He studied at the universities of Gottin- 


gen, Tubingen, Berne, and Berlin. In his first 
efforts, the one-act plays Lumpcnbagasch and Im 
chamhre separce (1898), he was influenced by 
the naturalism of Arno Holz, but later found 
himself in the volume of poems Polymeter, the 
two one-act tragedies Wenn die Blatter fallen 
and Der Tod (1899), and the volume of fiction, 
Seeks GescMchten (1900). After a sojourn in 
Italy, he published some translations, Altitali- 
enische Xovellen (1902), selections from Des 
Knahen Wunderhom and a special edition of 
Arnim’s Isabella von JBgypten (1903). He 
wrote a number of novels — Die Prinzessin des 
Ostens; Der schmale Weg zum Gluck (1903) ; 
Der Tod des Cosimo (1912); Die Eochzeit 
(1913); Scat auf Boffnung (1915) ; Die Taufe 
(1916); Der Kobelpreis (1917) — a volume of 
short stories, Komddiantengeschichten (1920); 
and a drama, Preussengeist (1915). His books 
of essays, Der Weg zur Form ( 1906 ) and Der Zus- 
ammenhruch des Idealismus (1919), attracted 
much attention. His later works include a 
volume of imaginary conversations Erdichtete 
Gesprarlte (1920); some occult stories, Okkul- 
tistische Novellen ( 1921 ) ; Zusammenbruch und 
Glaube (1922) ; Das Kaiserbuch (1923) ; Ges- 
chichten aus dem Siiden (1925) ; and Der Schatz 
im Morgenbrotstal (1926). 

ERSKIHE, John (1879- ). An Ameri- 

can university professor of English (see VoL. 
VIII). He published: The Moral Obligation of 
the Intelligent, and Other Poems (1915); The 
Shadowed Hour (1917); Democracy and Ideals 
(1920) ; The Kinds of Poetry (1920) ; Collected 
Poems (1922); The Literary Disciple (1923); 
Sonata, and Other Poems (1925) ; Private Life 
of Helen of Troy ( 1927 ) ; Prohibition and 
Christianity (1927); Penelope* s Man (1928); 
The Delight of Great Books (1928). He has 
edited various works and was educational direc- 
tor of the American Expeditionary Forces during 
the "World War, and received the Distinguished 
Service Medal. In 1927 he became president of 
the Juilliard School of Music in New York. 

ERVTNE, -Qr'vln, St. John Greek (1883- 
) . An Irish dramatist and novelist, born at 
Belfast. His first play, The Magnanimous Lover 
(1907), possessing a distinctly moral flavor, 
was produced at me Abbey Theatre, Dublin, in 
1913. Two years later he was manager of the 
same theatre. He is the writer said % Arnold 
Bennett to be ‘^probably unequaled by any other 
playwright^’ in England, who had in his work 
'‘combined great skill, fine ideas, and perfect 
sincerity with immense popular success.” In 
1928-29 he was dramatic critic of The World 
(New York). He wrote Hie following plays: 
Mixed Marriage (1910); Jane Clegg (1911); 
Four Irish Plays (1914) ; John Ferguson 
(1914) ; The Wonderful Visit, with H. G. Wells 
(1921); The Ship (1922); Mary, Mary, Quite 
Contrary (1923) ; The Lady of Belmont (1924) ; 
Anthony and Anna (1925), and Four One- Act 
Plays (1928). His other publications include 
the novels Mrs, Martinis Man (1916), Alice and 
FanvUy (1915), Changing Winds {IdlQ),, The 
Foolish Lovers (1920), The Wayward Man, and 
The Mountain (1928); the tales Eight o^Clook 
and Other Studies (1913), and In Inland Seas 
(1928) ; the political studies Sir Edwa/rd Carson 
and the Ulster Movement (1915), and Parnell 
(1925) ; and The Organised Theatre; a Plea in 
Civics (1924) ; and How to write a Play (1928). 

ERYSIPELAS. This affectioii although not 
deadly save in certain types of case is of com^ 
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mon occurrence and causes much, disability and 
hospitalization. A specific treatment should 
not only save some life but should also cut 
short the usual period of disability and intern- 
ment. Quite recently Dr. Birkhaug of Bodies- 
ter, N. Y., perfected an antitoxin which at first 
appeared to give superior results although later 
experience seems to have thrown some doubt 
on its value. However, in Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, which is believed to have the great- 
est erysipelas contingent in the world, the re- 
sults have been more than satisfactory. Dr. 
Symmers, who reports his experience in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association for 
Aug. 25, 1928, has tested the serum in hundreds 
of cases, is most enthusiastic over its efficacy 
and pronounces it a great advance. The only 
dravrback, if such it can be termed, is the absence 
of any immunizing factor; for apparently the 
discharged patients can readily contract the dis- 
ease anew. The total number of cases thus far 
treated in Symmers^s Bellevue service is over 
700 and the mortality was 5 per cent for facial 
and only 8.4 per cent for corporeal erysipelas 
(which may reach 40 per cent at times); the 
average duration of hospital sojourn was much 
reduced. 

EBZBEBCslEB, 6rz'b6r-gSr, Matthias (1875- 
1921). A German politician, born at Butthau- 
sen ( Wiirttemberg). He began his career as 
a school-teacher, then was a journalist, becoming 
a member of the staff of the Deutsches Volks- 
hlatt (Stuttgart) in 1896. His political career 
began in 1903, when he was elected to the Beichs- 
tag as representative, of the Catholic Centre 
Party. During the World War, he at first made 
extravagant efforts to increase German annexa- 
tions, but later became just as active in further- 
ing peace negotiations- It was he who in- 
stigated the “Peace Resolutions” drawn up by 
the Reichstag in 1917; and when, in 1918, he 
succeeded Bethmann-Hollweg as Secretary of 
State, he conducted the Armistice negotiations 
and signed the agreement on November 11. 
Becoming Finance Minister of the Reich in 1919, 
he was forced to resign on acount of a le^l con- 
troversy with Dr. Helfferich, the Nationalist 
leader. The Conservatives and National Liberals 
criticized him not so much for his peace negotia- 
tions as for his financia^olicy, which hit capital 
and landed interests. His supporters were the 
Catholic working classes. The culmination of 
the attacks upon him was his assassination on 
Aug. 2 6, 192 1. 

ESENWEIN, Joseph Bebg (1867- ). An 

American editor, born in Philadelphia, and 
educated at Albright College, Millersvifle Normal 
School, Lafayette College, Richmond College, 
and the University of Omaha. He was president 
of Albright Collegiate Institute in 1895-96 
and later became professor of English in the 
Pennsylvania Military College at Chester, sub- 
sequently giving up teaching (1903) to become 
manager of the Boohlovers* Magazine, Two 
years later, he was made editor and manager of 
Lippincott*8 Magazme^ a position which he held 
until 1914. In 1916 he became editor of The 
Writer^s Monthly, Springfield, Mass. He is 
known bofh as a lecturer and writer. His pub- 
lished works, besides articles contributed to 
Charles Dudley Warner’s Library of the 
World* s Best Literature, include; Bongs for 
Reapers (1895); Modem AgnosUoism (1896); 
Feathers for Shafts (1897) ; Short Story Master- 
pieces (1912); Children's Stories' tmd Sow to 


Tell Them (1917) ; Russian Short Story Master- 
pieces (2 vols., 1919) ; \yriting Good Ejiglish 
(1925). 

ESH'EE, Reginald Baliol Brett, Second 
Viscount (1852- ). An English politician 

and author, born in London and educated at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
a member of Parliament from Penryn and Fal- 
mouth (1885-85), secretary to the Office of 
Works (1895-1902), chairman of the War Office 
Reconstitution Committee (1904), and a per- 
manent member of the Committee of Imperial 
Defense. He was deputy governor of Windsor 
Castle from 1901 to 1928, when he became gover- 
nor. Kng Edward VII appointed him one of 
the editors of The Correspondence of Queen Vic- 
toria (1907). Among his publications are 
Footprints of Statesmen (1892); To-day and 
To-morrow (1910) ; Influence of King Edward, 
Essays (1914); After the War (1918); The 
Tragedy of Lord Kitchener (1921); lonicus 
(1923); and his reminiscences, Cloud Cap’t 
Towers (1927). 

ESKIMOS. See Alaska, under Fatives; 
Ethnograph y, un der North America, 

< ESPEBANTIDO. See Intbbnational Lan- 
guage. 

ESPEBANTO. See International Lan- 
guage. 

ESPINA, Concha (1879- ). A notable 

Spanish woman novelist. Bom in Santander, 
where she published verses in the daily El 
Atldntioo while still a girl, she went in early 
youth to Chile. On her return to Spain, she con- 
tinued to write for Spanish- American papers, W 
she had long since turned to prose as her usual 
medium of expression, and she has developed 
therein a limpid, flexible, vibrant style with 
which she seems to be able to do everything she 
will. Her works have brought her prize after 
prize, the Royal Spanish Academy alone having 
awarded her the prizes known as Fastenrath, 
Espinosa C|prtina, and Castillo de Chirel. In 
1929 she was visiting professor at the Middlebury, 
Vt., Spanish School. The Hispanic Society of 
America (of which she is a corresponding mem- 
ber) has awarded her its medal for Arts and 
Letters. * Among her best works (many of 
which have been translated into several lan- 
guages) are Mis flores (poems, 1904) ; Trosses de 
vida (articles and stories, 1907 ) ; La mha Lws- 
mela (1009); Despertar para morir (1910); 
Agtta de meve (1911); La esfinje maragaia 
(1914) ; La rosa de los oientos (1916) ; Ruecas 
de mariil (1917); El jaydn (drama, 1918); 
Pastorelas (1919); El metal de los muertos 
(1920) ; DuCoe nombre (1921) ; Quentos (1922) ; 
Simientes (1923) ; El cdUz rojo (1924) ; Tierras 
del Aquildn (1926); Las ninas desapareoidas 
(1927) ; an d La virgen prudente -(1929). 

ESTAXINXfi, gs'tCn'S'fi', Edouard (1862- 
). A Frendi author and engineer who was 
bom in Dijon and educated at the Jesuit school 
there, the Lycde Saint-Louis, and the Ecole Poly- 
technique. He was director of the Ecole Sup- 
4rieure de T414graphie, and of material and con- 
struction at the ministry of posts and telegraphs. 
In 1923 he was elected tb ihe French Academy. 
His novels showed keen psychological insight 
and were usually deeply thoughtful. They in- 
clude Uft Simple (1890); I/Empreinte, crowned 
by the Academy (1896); (1902); La 

me seorbte,' F tix de la Vie Heureuse (1908); 
Les Choses voient (1913); 1/ Ascension de M, 
Baslbvre (1918); L* Appel de la route (1921) ; 
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Le Lahyrinthe (1923) ; Le Sile^ice dans la cam- 
pagne, short stories (1926), and TeU guHls 
furedt (1927). He also wrote PeHts-MaltreSf 
art criticism (1S93) ; Les Sources d*inergie ilec- 
trique (l&Oo), and Traite pratique de iilicomr 
municalion (1004). 

ESTELLA^ ^dARQuifis de. See Rivera y Ob- 

BA^"EJA, PrIMO de. 

ESTONIA. A republic on the Baltic Sea, 
made up of the former Russian government of 
Estland, the northern part of Livland, the is- 
lands Saaremaa, Hilnniaa, and Muhumaa, and 
parts of the Petseri district of the Pskov gov- 
ernment and the Gdowski district of the Petro- 
grad government. Estonia became a republic 
on Feb. 24, 1918, after the Bolshevist coup 
By Treaty of Tartu with Russia on Feb. 2, 1920, 
and by an agreement with Latvia, her sister re- 
public to the south (Nov. 1, 1923), Pstonia’s 
political borders w’ere extended to coincide with 
her ethnographic limits. The area is put at 
18,354 square miles, and the population, Jan. 1, 
1026, 1,117,270; estimated, 1928, 1,115,094. Of 
these, 87.7 per cent were Estonians and the rest 
Germans, Russians, Jews, Finns, Sw^edes, and 
Letts. The capital, Reval, had 160,000 in 1917 
and in 1926, 127,000 inhabitants. Narva, the 
chief manufacturing centre, was credited with 
a population of 27,975. Five-sixths of the popu- 
lation were Lutherans, and the rest were Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics. 

Industry. The great portion of the pop- 
ulation works on the land. Up to the passage 
of the land reform bills of 1919, property was 
concentrated mostly in the hands of the Baltic 
barons and the clergy, of German descent; na- 
tive Estonians were merely farm hands or small 
peasant proprietors. By the Bill of Oct. 10, 
1919, an ambitious programme was projected for 
the almost complete confiscation of these large 
estates and their allotment among the peasants 
and soldiers. Some indemnity was provided for, 
but the basis was not to be the real value- hut 
the size of the land tax. Lack oi capital for 
buildings and deterioration of farm stocks im- 
posed almost insuperable diflaculties on the real- 
ization of the programme. Of the total area 
of 10,851.600 acres, forest land, owned by the 
state, comprised 20.1 per cent; fields, 22.9; mea- 
dows, 24.:; pastures, 17.5; untillable land, 15. 
The acreage under various crops and the harvests 
of 1922 and 1927, compared with the average for 
five pre-war years, 1910-14, are given as foUows : 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 


Crop 


Rye 
Oats 
Barley 
Wkeat 
Potatoes 
Plax and 
flaxseed 


Axea in aCr es P!rodTiotion in- ihoutands 

of bushelB 

X922 1927 1910-14 1922 , 1927 

(average) 

892,000 867,000 6,708 5,079 6,735' 

395,700 360,000 7,631 9,901 6,727 

331,100 295,000 6,269 6,664 4,335 

52.200 67,000 257 748 878 

186,600 176,000 27,701 25,932 27,258 

59.200 88,000 25,400 • ' 17,400 • 10, 634 • 


Metric tons. 


Live stock in the country in 1927 numbered 
224,820 horses, 628,880 head of cattle., 354,000 
swine, and 665,610 sheep. There are textile^ hemp 
and rope, paper, metal, and shipbuilding works, 
but up to 1929 these were languishing because 
of deterioration and lack of capital. 

, Trade. In 1920 exports werq value^ at, $17,- 
544,278 and imports at $19,931,218,' 


figures for 1927 were $28,207,000 and $25,713,- 
000. The chief exports in 1927 were: Butter 
( irT, 377,000 ) ; boards and planks (82,941,000); 
raw flax ($2,700,000); and cotton fabrics ($2,- 

325.000) . The principal imports: Cotton ($2,- 

406.000) ; sugar ($1,804,000) ; rye ($1,333,000) ; 
and wheat ($1,093,000). Germany supplied 26.4 
per cent of the imports and purchased 29.8 per 
cent of the exports; the United Kingdom, 12.1 
and 31.4; Russia, 7.5 and 6.3; and the United 
States, 12.0 and 1.2. Commerce for 1928 ex- 
pressed in krons ( 1 kron z= $0.268 ) ; imports 

1.131.373.000 krons; exports, 127,109,000 krons. 
During 1927, 2672 vessels of 849,996 tons entered 
the Estonian ports of Reval, Narva, Pernau, Port 
Baltic, Haps^, Kunda, Arensburg, Loksa, and 
Rohukala. The total length of railways in 1926 
was 1130 miles, all owned and operated by the 
states. 

Education. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory. In 1926 there were 1356 
elementary schools, 231 higher schools, 81 gym- 
nasia, several normal schools, a technical school 
at Reval, and a state university at Dorpat. 
The last, reopened in 1919, had, in 1926, 4651 
Eftudents. The minority nationals, Germans, 
Russians, Swedes, and Letts, are guaranteed in- 
struction in their mother tongues. 

Finance. In 1922 expenditures were 5,510,- 

300.000 Estonian marks and the revenues, 5,065,- 

300,000 Estonian marks. In 1923 the budget 
deficit was estimated at 700,000,000 Estonian 
marks or about 10 per cent of the total expendi- 
tures of 6,776,000,000 marks; for 1928-29 the 
budget balanced at 8,026,661,000, but a surplus 
was confidently expect^. Estonia's national 
debt, all of which is funded, totaled 11,069,600,- 
000 marks ($29,667,000) on Jan. 1, 1928; the 
internal debt was only 64,700,000 marks. The 
total amount owed to the United States was $19,- 
717,000. 

I^story. The Russian Revolution brought 
with it a state of xmeertainty in Estonia which 
was • not dispelled until late in 1920. Some 
sentiment inclined toward the Allies; the Baltic 
lords were openly friendly to Germany. A 
republican government, proclaimed on Feb. 24, 
1918, had but a brief career before it was put 
to flight by the German troops who entered the 
country as a result of the Brest-Litovsk Peace 
Treaty, captured Reval from the Bolshevists, 
and restored the Baltic land barons under Ger- 
man protection. A provisional government, set 
up by the native moderate elements, was dis- 
regarded, and German occupation continued tm- 
til the end of the year. During May, 1918, the 
Estonian National Council was accorded pro- 
visional de facto recognition by Great Britain, 
France, and Italy. By the Russo-German Treaty 
of Ax^ust^ 1918, Estonia’s independence was 
recognized, but when the Germans withdrew 
their troops after the Armistice of November, 
1918, .Soviet forces once more poured in, to be 
driven out by local troops with Finnish and 
British, aid, The exiled Estonian leaders re- 
turned to their war-ridden country, and on 
May , J9, . 1919, the National Assembly declared 
Estonia^ a 'Sovereim and independent, nation. 
Hostilities with Russia continued until Dec. 
31, 1919. •: Afitairs were complicated by the threat 
of a German movement on, the Baltic states and 
by the intervention of Allied armies on the 
northwest, coa^t of Russia in the autumn, of 
l$X9,. The United States, in aja endeavor to 
gain Estonia’s support, against the Bol^eviks, 
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offered the country a loan of $50,000,000, a con- 
siderable portion of which was taken. The Rus- 
sian succession states, Finland, Lithuania, Itat- 
via, and Estonia, wearied of the conflict, and 
an armistice was signed at Dor pat on Dec. 31, 

1919, The Russo-Estonian Treaty of Feb. 2, 

1920, put an end to hostilities. The terms were 
remarkably favorable to Estonia, The coun- 
try’s independence was unreservedly recognized 
and guaranteed by Russia; Estonia received 
15,000,000 gold rubles, all Russian public prop- 
erty in Estonia, and exemption from any share 
in Russian debts. The Constituent Assembly on 
June 15, 1920, prepared the country’s new con- 
stitution. A single house, popularly elected on 
the basis of proportional representation and 
controlled by the initiative and referendum, 
was set up. The cabinet, whose premier was 
designated the State Head, was to be elected by 
and responsible to the Assembly. The State 
Court of Justice was to he elected by the As- 
sembly too. The Assembly, in 1921, had 22 rep- 
resentatives of the Labor Party, 29 of Socialist 
parties, and 5 Communists, together constitut- 
ing the majority bloc; 21 Agrarians, and the 
rest Populists, Christians, Balts, and Russians. 
By the Land Act, the church was separated 
from the state and its extensive holdings con- 
fiscated. 

On June 26, 1921, the Supreme Council of 
the League of Nations accorded the country de 
jure recognition. Shortly afterward, on Sep- 
tember 22, it w^as admitted to the League. Rec- 
ognition by the •United States was delayed un- 
til July 27, 1922. In May, 1923, the election 
of the second Parliament returned a majority 
bloc of the hour^ois and peasant parties with 
the result that M. Paetz, leader of the Peasants' 
League, •was entrusted with the formation of a 
government. 

Russia's consistently friendly policy toward 
her succession states was further evinced by the 
series of discussions among the Baltic states, 
including Estonia, in October and November; 

1921, and March and December, 1922. These 
meetings agreed on arbitration of disputes, con- 
firmation of existing frontiers, agreement on' 
customs, consular, and economic matters; ^ 
common economic policy toward Russia, afid’ 
radical disarmament plans involving the cutting 
of the Russian Red Army to 200,000. In 1923, 
it appeared for a time that Estonia was pre- 
pared to join with Finland and Poland in an* 
alliance aimed at Russia, hut peabe was main- 
tained, so that all energies, in 1923 and 1924, 
were devoted to the solution of domestic prob- 
lems. Among these, currency stabilization was 
one of' the most needed reforms. On June 20, J 
1924, a law was passed stabilizing the currency, 
at 100 Esthonian marks to the Swedish gold 
krona, and providing for an issue on d gold- 
standard basis at a later time. Steady im- 
provement in the country's finances was evi-, 
denced by the balancing of the 1926 budget. In 
1925 the debt to the United States was funded, 
the total being placed at $13,830,000, the bonds 
for which were to run over a period of- 62 years, 
lie debt to Great, Britain also was consolidated. 
In 1926 the government,' Mth the help of a loan' 
from the League of Nations, planned a further 
monetary adjustn^eni. and , wa^ f brought 
abbut in the following year. Beginning Jan. V, 
1928, the currency unit was^mi^ tiie gold 
kroon, with a cont^t of ,0:403226 gram?; of' pure 
gold. TMs unit,* Corresponding to the Scandi-* 
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navian crown, was divided into 100 sents, each 
sent having the value of a former Estonian 
mark. 

In this period changes of ministry were al- 
most an annual occurrence. In March, 1924, 
Premier Paetz resigned and was succeeded by 
Dr. F. Akel, Foreign Minister. ConiiminiA 
agitation marked the whole of the year 1024. 
In November, 149 Communists were brought to 
trial and most of them were convicted and 
sentenced to varying terms of prison. On 
December 1, following the conclusion of the 
trial, Communists, in an armed uprising, at- 
tempted to seize the Government. There was 
some fighting, resulting in the killing of the 
Minister of Ways and Communications, but the 
outbreak %vas soon suppressed. M. Akel'a 
government, how’cver, resigned and was succeeded 
by a coalition of all major parties with Jiiri 
Jaakson as Premier. 

In January, 1925, the foreign ministers of 
Estonia, Latvia, Finland, and Poland held a 
conference at Helsingfors at which, among other 
agreements, a treaty of obligatory arbitration 
was draw’n up. A treaty of arbitration was 
also concluded between Estonia and Germany 
in 1925. In December, 1925, M. J. Teemant dis- 
placed M. Jaakson as head of the state. Among 
the measures passed by the Diet at this period 
were one separating church and state and 
another providing for payment of former land- 
owners for land expropriated in 1919. In 
December, 1927, the cabinet of M. Teemant in 
turn gave way to one formed by J. Toenisson, 
under whom the country on Feb. 24, 1928, cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of its independence. 

A year later, in November, 1928, Premier 
Toenisson, who was a member of the Right, 
resigned and was succeeded on December 5 by^ the 
Socialist A. Rej, who formed a coalition cabinet. 
On Feb. 9, 1929, Estonia, together with Poland, 
Rumania, Latvia, and Soviet Russia signed at 
ISJoscow the Kellogg Peace Treaty and, at the 
same time, signed the “Litvinoff protocol," agree-, 
ing to put the treaty into effect as soon as it 
was ratified by the various parliaments, without 
waiting for further ratifications by other nations. 
In April, 1929, an agreement by^a mixed com- 
mission on a> revision of tariff ""rates between 
Est onia and Latvia was announced. 

ET^CS. Recent work in ethics divides it- 
self neatly into, two complementary parts, that 
which may be called scientific and deals with the 
ways and means of life, and that which is phil- 
osophical and deals with ends and values. It is 
only in the practical solution of the immediate 
problems of. individuals or .groups, or in very 
abstract metaphysical theory, that the two parts 
are combined. 

The former part has followed the method and. 
style of the empirical social sciences and has 
issued in a summary and organization of their 
oonelusi^s. Contributing to it, there has been 
^e ’study of. human geography, an account of 
the effects of climate and other natural condi- 
tions on human temperaments and habits. The 
best-known leaders in such work are Brunhes 
in France , and Huntington in America, both 
taking their cues from Ratzel in Germany. 
Following Durkheim in France and. Sumner in 
America, the anthropologists have extended the 
theory of invention , and diffusion of culture 
petorhs.> The methods employed in the study 
of gregarious insects and of investigating primi- 
tive’ human societies have established categories 
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proposition required in any application of cri- 
teria of value to cases of human conduct, “niey 
Sfest the relativity which has always 
the mark of subjective and highly specialized 
“philosophies of life.” . 

The claim that empirical generalization is all 
there is in ethical science is continually made, 
and, as always, it has the effect of setting up 
pseudo-absolute standards. So when we ton 
" , . +n thp second part of ethical studies in tins 

rxi^ hierarc ? , . . period, we find one or another set of social facts 

' * pref^^cd and vested with authority as a stand- 

cultures, and civilizations. The ^ - A fnlkwav is said 

Srxian economic history are thus added to the 


for the analysis of more highly 

of life, and as a result we have the anthro^ 

rnwieal survey of our own communities. Levy- 

B?uhl, ElliotSmith. Malinowsld. 

sent variants on the mam principle hifh ^ers 

social facts, habits, 

tionary series within which the laws of 
Sion, rivalr>% adaptaWon, tte «ur^l 
of the fittest hold. 
introduce the neo-Marxi^ hwrar 
and their operation, 


Marxian economic History - 

laws of Darwinian biological evolution, and 
is onlv an extremely nnusual social f^ that 
TmtsuredU. pUced ^ such a ^ 
ceptual network. Socialized ways of Irfejtto 
acMimtcd for, constitute one claw of funda, 
mental gross data for scientific ethiM. 

The other important class of such 
from psychology, the ^es of 
character that fit into 
mental human uniformities have been 
in man’s common biological and 
traits, and differentiations of types and i^^divid 
nals are explained by the conditioned 
of the behaviorist and the interplay of complexes 
of the psychoanalytic school. It has been seen 
that thLe two schools of psychology represent 
the laboratory and the clinic, 
that their conclusions are compatible and c^ 
plementary, m so far as they provide the atomic 

data for ethics. , 

There has been some speculation on the ability 


ard for measuring values. A folkway is said 
to “emerge” from its context and its natural 
origins, and offers to “natural piety“ a ‘higher 
aufiiority. It may have emerged from a tem- 
peramental bias, an institutional succep, a 
racial memory, a tragic experience, or as simply 
a “sport” in social evolution, but as emergent, 
it tsSces on the divine right to dictate a code 
of ethics and demand acceptance. The means 
become their own end and justify themselves. 
The natural process leading up to an event be- 
comes a work of art and a ritual, a mystery not 
to be criticized. This is the dominant mode of 
thought in England and America where emer- 
gent evolution is reducing science to canonical 
Wrine. In the theory of value, its conclu- 
sions can be formulated in the old definition of 
the good: The good is that which is desired. 
This means that a thing is good because it is 
desired. It is an effective evasion of the formal 
problems in ethics. , , „ js i 

The ethical theorists who follow the formal 


There has been some speculatmn on to ability ^ ^ philosophy take the naturabs- 

of biochemistry to make ^ tic^Ketic desWious^for granted sud at- 


Seto~£S so far toe r;»lte are only 

grammes of research for pch 

Institute of Human Relations at Yale Univer 

far it has been left to toe moral phUo^ 
pher to apply and evaluate the new theory of 
Sulm natore. He has chosen 
course. It has been easy to subside toe 
under the traditional doctrines of self-realiM- 
tion ethics, provided by toe neo-H^l^ iderf- 
Ists, Bradleyforeen, Hobhouse, and Westeimar^ 
These doctrines have come down from nmetwnto- 
century phflosophies of economic and ponw^l 
seience^toat interpM toe f^ts of bo™™ 
as intimations of bis ideal destmy. Others h 
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tic and genetic descriptions for granted and at- 
tempt to discover the intrinsic character of 
value. The most important workers in tms 
phase of ethics derive their methods from the 
Austrian school of economics. For them, the 
assumption is that the essence of value is au 
objective worth. Corresponding to our jud^ 
ments of value, there is au objective of wnicn 
a good thing is a realization. On analysis, this 
objective turns out to be a Platonic form cap- 
able of rigorous logical treatment. The theory 
of value turns out to he a restatement of 
scholastic ethical theory without thespecialized 
theological or ecclesiastical hias.^ This^ theory 
originates with Brentano and Meinong in Aus- 
tria, and is being developed by Rickert and Him- 
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equally persuasively argi^ tot the fa^s o^ followers in Germany, 

human nature reveal “lemtehle fl^euce has been growing steadily and spreading 

thek mosaic of society is milled to specialized fields of study. The Ptetomc 

dividuals are mmuto parts p^ed and ..gjition always been strong in toe philoso- 

hy far more inscr^ble. forces «i^ pW of is^tical and formal in method 

ever controlled. This js a pto^^metaphysics ^ definitions and sharp distinc- 

«!»« tor ..rol«do»l 

* , XI nmorrs.ixuaies for training. , . ^ -nn-ji.w. 

The non-academic discussion of ethical prob- 
lems has proceeded as usual with more hfis-t than 
light. Governments and newspapers are turning 
more and more to the scientific survey and colleo- 
tion of facts. These surveys originate in prac- 
tical problems or in moral indignation. Thw 
are delegated to experts who put them torough 
toe statistical process and they finaUy issue in 
some programme of reform, or educational propa- 
ganda. The etoital principles^involved are gross 
popular conceptions based on widespread senti- 
meW and the terms of their expressions are 
“stereotypes.” The subject matter r^es from 
sex and'’^marriage to the abolition of war, and 
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yp/ia, and toey go on to outline programmes for 
the social engineer. Dewey’s Bs^meiioe and 
2f attire is toe best statement of ^ .^eri^ 
faith. In general, the Europeans follow Hegelisa 
or Marxian theories of history aud Amencans 
attend to toe engineering formulas. 

The proponents of these theories have tried 
to restrict their conclusion, to descriptions of 
facts, and they disclaim any attempt to px^ 
scribe conduct or valuation. Actually, their 
statements of facts are general genetic laws of 
human behavior, and as such, toy conform to 
K ant’s hypothetical imperatives. Placed m to 
traditional contexts, toey become toe r^es for m 
elaborate system of casuistry, toe intermediate 
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the solutions from psychological prescriptions 
for self-improvement to world movements in edu- 
cation and social regeneration. The best analy- 
sis and discussion of this sort of ethics is to be 
found in the w'ri tings of Graham Wallas, Walter 
Lippman, and iUverett Dean Martin. 

The movements that have resulted from these 
programmes and propa^nda dramatize and 
finally reformulate persistent ethical themes. 
Parents worry about the ‘^younger generation” 
and eventually find consolation in the establish- 
ment and support of mystical religious societies. 
The younger generation organizes an interna- 
tional youth movement to work out an ethics of 
emancipation for the next generation. Gordieff, 
an Anglo-Russian, has founded an institution 
at Fontainebleau, France, with a programme for 
the full training of the individual in physical, 
emotional, and intellectual culture. This insti- 
tute has wide influence through centres in New 
York, London, and other cosmopolitan cities. 
Charity organizations have concentrated their 
work on a programme for community mental 
hygiene. Schools have become experiment sta- 
tions for colleges of pedagogy where psychology 
and psychiatry hold the centre of the curricu- 
lum. Community welfare work is now called 
adult education. 

Out of the experience 'and discussion that 
these movements generate, there often come very 
important theoretical works. The best example 
in recent years is the writing of R. H. Tawney. 
His Religion and the Rise of Capitalism is 
written with scholarship, humor, and fine sensi- 
bility, and states the historical case for the 
British Labor Movement. It presents the gen- 
eral thesis which originated in Max Weberns fa- 
mous essay, Die Protestantische JSthih nnd der 
Geist des Kapitalismus, that the shift in domi- 
nant ethical values from the Middle Ages to the 
eighteenth century was due to the rise of the 
mercantile- and industrial class, and the reac- 
tion of the ecclesiastical aristocratic class to the 
economic and social problems that followed. 
The virtues of charity, and poverty became vices, 
and prosperity and thrift became dominant vir- 
tues. Other moral values undergo a correspond- 
ing evaluation. This book does more adequate 
justice to both empirical and formal ethical 
doctrine than any other recent hook. ^Together 
with its forerunner. The Acquisitwe Society, 
it has laid the foundation for both theoretical 
and practical ethics for moderh demands. 

There has been growing a doubt whether ethics 
is a science at all. This is the most signifi- 
cant comment that can be made upon recent 
ethical theory. It seems that the best ethical 
discussions are to be found in the modern novel 
and the literary criticism that follows it. This 
may mean that the artist and the critic have 
taken over the functions which religious in- 
stitutions have increasingly failed to fulfill. If 
this is true, we may expect very little from the 
professional student of ethics for a long time 
to come. Scientific ethics supplies only crude 
material and confusion, and the artist is never 
concerned with the morals of his stories. 
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^ ETHNOGRAPHY. The literature descrip- 
tive of primitive cultures has attained enor- 
mous proportions. Although explorations and 
description were curtailed during the World 
War, the subsequent period has. witnessed unpar- 
alleled activity. The present ranking of the 
primitive areas in the order of completeness of 
ethnographic surveying is roughly North Amer- 
i^, Africa, southeastern Asia, Siberia, Polyne- 
sia, Melanesia, South America, Australia, and 
Micronesia. In recent years, work has gone for- 
ward in all these fields but was especially note- 
worthy in Polynesia and South America, both 
regions heretofore barely known. Only a single 
general summary has been published, Busehan’s 
Illustrierte Vdlkerkunde (1922) in a new and 
augmented edition, although summaries for con- 
tinental areas were also made available. 

North America. C. Wissler^s The American 
Indian ( 2 d ed., 1922) furnished a comprehensive 
view of both Americas although it is far more 
adequate for the northern continent. Comple- 
mentary to this, although less a survey than 
an analysis of problems, is Anthropology in 
North America (1916), by F. Boas and others. 
These inject some order into the maze of dis- 
crete data presented by the Hemdbooh of Amer- 
ican Indians North of Meanco (1907). 

Of the nine areas of characterization (culture 
areas) north of Mexico, only the Arctic and 
the Northwest Coast were reasonably well- 
known in the first decade of the century. By 
1915 the Plains could be added to this category, 
California and the Southwest have been added 
since, and work has progressed in every other 
quarter. The Great Basm and the interior of 
Canada and Alaska still remain largely terra 
incognita. 

To the earlier work of Dorsey and Mooney 
in the Plains, the American Museum of Natural 
History added a notable series' of systematic 
studi^ of material culture (Wissler), social 
orgaaizatian (Lowie), and cermonial (Lowie 
and Spier). Wissler's analysis of Plains cos- 
tumes and riding gear {Anthro, Papers, Amer^ 
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MuSs Xat. ffist,, 1915-lC) demonstrates the 
development of specific forms of culture traits 
under known historic conditions. Lewie’s Plains 
Indian Agc-Societies {idem^ 1916) is the most 
comprehensive analysis of a socio-ceremonial 
system anywhere in the primitive world. The 
widespread military societies of the Plains In- 
dians are shown to have become integrated into 
a series of age grades among some of the cen- 
trally located tribes. Since the process is 
demonstrably due to specific historic circum- 
stances, Lowie objects to Schurtz’s and Web- 
ster’s evolutionary theories of age grade 
formation. Similarly, the Sun Dance of the 
Plains Indians {idem, 1921) was shown by Spier 
to have grown by the accretion of widely dif- 
fused elements. Lowie's monographic study of 
the Crow Indians (Montana) must also be cited 
as one of the most complete on any primitive 
people {idem, 1912-24). Grinnell’s Cheyenne 
Indiana (1923) and Fletcher and La Plesche’s 
studies of the Omaha and Osage tribes furnish 
new ethnographic accounts. Wilson’s Agricul- 
ture of the Sidatsa Indians (1917) is one of the 
most detailed economic studies of a primitive 
people. The southern Plains tribes still remain 
relatively unknown. 

A series of similar descriptive works cover 
the Indians of the (jreat Lakes: Radin’s Win- 
nebago Tribe (1923), Skinner’s study of the 
Menomini, Potawatomi, Iowa, and Sauk {Bull, 
Puhlie Mus. Milwaukee, 1926), and Michelson’s 
"Fox” {Bur, Amer, Ethnoh, 1926-28). Radin’s 
Autobiography of a Winnebago Indian (1920) is 
a unique piece of primitive self-analysis. Speck 
demonstrated "The Family Hunting Band as the 
Basis of Algonkian Social Organization” {Amer, 
Anth,, 1916, 289). The area of southeastern 
United States has long been the despair of eth- 
nologists because of the almost complete destruc' 
tion of native cultures in colonial days. J. R. 
Swanton has achieved a magnificent success by 
adding to his special studies with The Indians of 
the Lower Mississippi (1911), the Early History 
of the Greek Indians (1922), and a comprehen- 
sive analysis. Aboriginal Culture in the South- 
east (1928). He suggests that the tribes at the 
heart of the area (Creek et at.) have disrupted 
an earli^ homogeneous culture area. Gower’s 
study of Antillean culture {Mem, Amer, Atith, 
Assn,, 1927) shows that most of the island cul- 
ture has been derived froni South America. 

An exceptional opportunity to study an nn- 
contaminated Arctic group resulted in Jenness’s 
Life of the Copper Eskimo (1922) . Thalbitzer’s 
further publications on the Ammassalik of 
Greenland now makes this the most fully d^ 
scribed Eskimo group. An- Anthropo-geogra^hi- 
oal Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture, by 
Steensby (1917) bears out Boas’s earlier theory 
that the Eskimo specialized their cultuire for 
sea hunting, moving out on the sea-ice, west of 
Hudson Bay. The hypothesis is confirmed by 
Rasmussen’s discovery of caribou-hunting Es- 
kimo in that district and especially by Mathi- 
assen’s finds of archaic Eskimo remains in the 
central archipelago and southward. Similar 
archaic cultures have been discovered from 
Alaska to Baffin Land^ 

Earlier work in the northwest coast has been 
supplemented by Boas’s further study of the 
Kwakiutl, now perhaps the ihost voluminously 
described primitive people. The work of the 
Canadian government on the west coast tribes., 
interrupted by the War, has unfortnnately not 


been published. Sapir has sketched some re- 
sults, however, in The Social Organization of 
the TFesf Coast Tribes (1915). Gunther’s 
Klallam Ethnography (1927) is the first full 
study of a Washington tribe. Archoeological 
Investigations in the Aleutian Islands, by Jochel- 
son (1926) fail to reveal any trace of ancient 
migrations to America bjr that route. 

The Californian area is far from completely 
surveyed, yet Kroeher’s Handbook of the Indians 
of California (1025) will long remain a model 
for areal studies. It appears that this area is 
not culturally homogeneous, as was formerly be- 
lieved, but comprised four subcentres; that in 
the Northwest affiliates with the northwest coast, 
the otherwise distinct southern coast and Col- 
orado River wdth the Southwest, while the 
central valley contains culture of the Great 
Basin type. Kroeber maintains that the central- 
valley culture* represents the ancient undiffer- 
entiated form which once prevailed over the 
entire area, the local types to the north and 
south being subsequent elaborations {The His- 
tory of Native Culture in California, 1923). 
Detail^ studies of California tribes by Kroeber, 
Gifford, and others appear in the Univ, Calif, 
Publ. Amer. Arch. Ethn, Sehenck, in a model 
archsesBological report on the Emeryville shell- 
mound, casts doubt on the great antiquity for- 
merly ascribed to the Californian culture {idem, 
23, 1926). The adjoining Great Basin area is 
barely knovTi beyond Lowie’s Notes on Shosho- 
nean Ethnography (1924). 

The Southwest was investigated as early as 
1885, but it is only within the last two decades 
that appreciable progress has been made toward 
consolidating the finds in this richest of North 
American areas. Ethnographic work among the 
Pueblos by E. C. Parsons {XXI Int. Cong. Amer- 
icanists, 1926) establishes the common back- 
ground of their intricate ritualism; Kroeber 
demonstrating the like for social organization 
in an analysis of Zuni Kin and Clan (1917). 
Strong sees relations to their social system 
among tribes as distant as south central Cali- 
fornia {Amer. Anth,, 1927). Apache lingu-. 
istics by Gk>ddard are available, Heichard’s 
Social Life of the Navajo (1928) ; and a compar- 
ative study of Havasupai Ethnography (1928), 
by Spier. The prehistory of the region is now 
better known than that of any similar primitive 
area, thanks to the brilliant method proposed 
by Nelson in 1916. The development of historic 
Pueblo culture can be traced from a semi- 
nomadic base, which while it received germs of 
its agricult|cure; stone house building, pottery, 
weaving, and ritualism from Mexico, neverthe- 
less developed in comparative isolation (A. V. 
Kidder. Introduction to Southwestern Archce- 
ology 1924; see Ulso a revision in Science, 1927, 
489). The earliest culture (Basket Making) is 
placed tentatively at 1600 or 2000 b.o., the final 
shrinkage of the Pueblo area at about 1100 a.d. 
Kroeber emphasizes the importance of a non- 
Pueblo culture centre in northern Sonora 
and ;^outhem Arizona {Univ. CaUf, Publ. Amer. 
Arch. Ethn., 23, no. ,9). 

.The several centres of higher civilization in 
middle America are viewed by Kroeber as 
special developments from a common basis.. 
These centres reduce on analysis to two, .Peru 
«nd Mexico-Guatemala. The earliest Peruvian 
cultures resemble that of the Maya, but the sub- 
sequent history of the two areas shows little 
interconnection. The growth of these civiliza- 
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tions from an Archaic horizon has been out- 
lined by Gamio, Kroeber, and Spinden {Anoieni 
Civilisiaiions of Mea:ico and Central America, 
1917). Gamio’s ‘‘Sequence of Cultures in Mex- 
ico” {Amcr. Anthro., 1924, 307) is (1) the Arch- 
aic, (2) Teotihuacaii or Toltec, a fusion of the 
first with a Northern culture, (3) Maya, derived 
from this, and (4) Aztec, widespread and deriv- 
ing its intellectual rather than material culture 
from the Teotihuacan. Kroeber has further an- 
alyzed the subject in Archaic Culture Horizons in 
the Valley of Mexico (1925). While Spinden 
thinks the Archaic horizon (which is, inciden- 
tally, roughly equivalent to Pueblo culture and 
not at all primitive) extends even into South 
America, Lothrop has been unable to identify it in 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. An Introduction to 
the Study of the Maya Hieroglyphs (1015), by 
Morley, presents the mathematical notation of 
the Maya in an elementary way, while Spinden’s 
The Reduction of Mayan Dates (1924) surveys 
what has been learned from these ancient re- 
mains of Yucatan. 

Since 1914 there has been witnessed an at- 
tempt to reduce drastically the aproximately 
eighty linguistic stocks north of the Isthmus. 
This has more than philological interest since 
historical connections are implied by such group- 
ings. Kroeber and Dixon led the wa;^ in 1914 
by reducing the twenty-one California stocks 
recognized by Powell to five: Penutian, Hokan, 
Shoshonean, Algonkian, with only Yuki as an 
isolated tongue (Linguistio Families of Cali- 
fornia, 1919). Kroeber also classes Senan and 
Tequistlatecan as Hokan {Univ, Calif Puhl. 
Amer, Arch, Ethn., 11, no. 4). This radical re- 
sult was obtained by accepting Sapir’s identifi- 
cation of Yurok and Wiyot as Algonkian and of 
Yana as Hokan (Amer. Anth., 1913, 617; Hmt?. 
Calif. Puhl. Amer. Arch^ Ethn., 13, no. 1). He 
revived Brinton’s theory of a Uto-Aztecan stock 
uniting Shoshonean and Nahuatl, and combined 
Athapaskan, Tlingit, and Haida into one Nadene 
family {Jour. 800 . Am^ricanistes de Paris, 
1913, 379; Amer. Anth., 1915, 634). Sapir^s 
tendency was toward a marked break with the 
traditional classification, but he did not go to 
the extreme of P. Radin*s Gmetic Relationship 
of North American Indian Languages (1919), 
which reduced all to one grand stock. 

Protests against particular combinations were 
voiced by Michelson, Goddard, and Uhlenbeck. 
The last maintains that Reichard^s Wiyot 
Oramma/r, which appeared (1925) since Sapir 
wrote, shows no certain Algonkian alQSnities 
{Intern. Archill, fur Ethn., 28, 163; Mededeel- 
ingen der KonmJcL Akad. vein Wentensohappen, 
1927, 233). Boas's strictures^ were of more 
fundamental nature. He questioned the legiti- 
macy of synthetizing these languages, since it 
can be shown that phonetic and grammatical 
elements are distributed over continuous areas 
among languages of widely divergent stocks 
{Amer. Anth., 1920, 367;* XXI Ini. Cong. Amer- 
ioamsts, 1926, 305). 

The useful "Bibliography ' of American Folk- 
lore, 1916— ■1928" (Jowt, Amer. Folklore, 1928, '!) 
by A. Itesser, covers the period of this survey. 

South. America. The • most noteworthy ad- 
vances in the South American field hare been 
in unraveling the archieolo^ of . Peru • and. in 
a series of comparative studies cofirdinating the 
ethnology of the oont^ent. Ethnographic 
studies of copsequenca have- appeared fpr Tierjca 
del. Fuego, the Amazon-Quiaiia >^striqt, and. the 


Chaco (Argentina-Boliviai. Much of the work 
in tlie South American field is that of European 
scholars whose reports are commonly to be found 
in the Journal de la Societe des Americanist es 
de Paris, edited by P. Rivet. No satisfactory 
summary is available, in default of which there 
is G. Wissler's American Indian (2d ed., 1922), 
R. Karsten’s Civilizations of Soitth America 
( 1927 ) , and T. W. DanzePs Bandbuoh der Prd- 
holumbischen Kulturen in Laiein Amerika 
(1927). 

Investigations of Koppers and Gusinde among 
the Yagan of Tierra del Fuego {Unter Feuer- 
land-Indianern, 1924) revealed that the cere- 
monial life of these people Was not so rude as 
their material existence suggested. Initiatory 
rites, secret societies, and masks were discov- 
ered. Earlier scanty data on their material 
culture was supplemented in S. K. Lothrop’s Iw- 
diajis of Tierra del Fuego (1928). This author, 
in line with prevailing opinion, looks on the 
Fuegian culture as similar to that of the earliest 
ancestral Indians. An important survey, "Cul- 
ture Diffusion and Culture Areas in Southern 
South America,” by J. M. Cooper (in XXI Ini. 
Cong. Amer., 1926, 406) represents the archaic 
culture of the region as like that of the present 
Fuegians, somewhat differentiated east and west 
of the Cordillera. This w^as subsequently over- 
laid by a southerly drift of traits as far as the 
Araucanians on the west and the Tehuelche on 
the east. Local differentiation occurred in the 
extreme south; later influences brought the 
plank boat down the west coast and the horse 
through Patagonia. 

The Amazon-Orinoco Basin has produced sev- 
eral detailed studies, all too rare from South 
America. AnimAsm and Folklore of the Cruiama 
Indians (1915) and The Arts, Crafts, and Cus- 
toms of the Guiana Indians (1924), by W. E. 
Roth, cover the tribes between the Orinoco, Rio 
Negro, and lower Amazon in a thorough man- 
ner. Supplemental for this area is W, 0. Far- 
abee's Central Arawaks (1918) and Central 
Carihs (1924), and T. Koch-Griinberg's Von 
Rorgima mum Orinoco (1917-1923), The In- 
dians of Colombia are described by K. T. Preuss 
{Forschungsreise m den Kdgaba, 1926); of 
Ecuador, by S. A. Barrett {The Cayapa Indians, 
1926), and of the Amazon Country, by T. Whif- 
fen, {North West Amazons, 1915). 

The nearest approach, to a general survey for 
Soutji , America is E. Nordenskiold's series, 
Qomparatiye Ethnographical Studies (1919- 
1928 ) , which are so replete with information as 
to majse a summary difficult. A convenient in- 
troduction to the ethnographic literature is to 
he fpund in vol. ii. While Nordenskibld's field 
work has been largely on the borders of Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Argentina {Forsohungen und Ahert- 
teuer in' SudameHka, 1924), his perspective 
is always continent-wide; witnessj The Ethno- 
graphy of South-Amerioa as Seen from Mojos in 
, B, Olivia , ( 1 924 ) . Norden^old maintains reserve 
.toward Rivet’s and Schmidt's thesis of an Oceanic 
ormin of South American culture. 

, The proponent of the Oceanic theory main- 
tain that mucih, of the Amazonian and southeni 
South American ,Gul^re is of Melanesian and 
Polyi^esian origin. /To the paplier, dicta of 
Graebher ,ind Schmidt that,., their. Oceanic 
.pliwe-strata .pan ,be identificid in. .South Amer- 
,xc^ !.(see. E!x;E]s;oLop7),.,has come the adhesion of 
il^vet,' NTe^eau, pnd ^hers.:P, Eivet claims the 
language, p£ Patagpnia to be closely al- 
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lied to those of Australia and Hokan (of west- 
ern North America) with Melanesian-Polyne- 
sian tongues {Bull, Soc. Lmg, de Paris, 26, 23 ; 
Jour, Bog, Amir, de Paris, 18, 141). The evi- 
dence is far from convincing to American lin- 
guists. Similarly, it is doubted that there is 
justification for asserting the aflSliation of the 
“Lagoa Santa race” with Oceanic types {Anthro, 
Papers, Amer, Mus, Nat. Hist., 23, 7 ) . Con- 

trary to the assertion of E. von Hornbostel that 
the scales of Pan’s pipes in the Soloman Islands 
were identical with those of Peru and Brazil, 
C. W. Mead has shown that there is no corres- 
pondence save in an accidental case {Musical 
Instruments of ihe Incas, 1924). Rivet has 
developed an elaborate system of migrations to 
sustain his theories {XXI Cong, Int, AmMcau- 
ists, 1926, 1), 

The delineation of culture succession in Peru 
is more substantial than these inferential and 
even speculative attempts at culture history. 
Ulile and Kroeber are agreed that the earliest 
known culture (Pre-Tiahuanaco) is that of 
Nazca on the coast and Chavln in the northern 
highlands. This is a full-fledged, highly elabo- 
rate culture, and in no sense primitive. Tello 
holds, however, that this was jgreeeded by an 
archaic culture, known typologically but not 
placed by statigraphy. The fishing culture 
found by Uhle at Ancon and Supe looks primi- 
tive but may not be early. Tello stresses the 
influences of the interior on the coast in the 
earlier periods. Following Pre-Tiahunaco, Kroe- 
ber and Uhle place Tiahuanaco, Pre-Inca, and 
Inca as successive cultures. Pre-Inca is a period 
of local coast developments; Inca, a highland 
culture intrusive on the coast, terminated at the 
Spanish advent. There is no reason for assum- 
ing that Nazca is more ancient than 1500 years. 
UEle claims traceable similarities to Peruvian 
culture as far north as the Maya area and even 
to the Toltecs and Mississippi Valley, but this 
must be met with reserve. (Kroeber, TJniv, 
Calif. Puhl. Amer. Arch. Ethru 21 ; Amer. Anth., 
19^7, 625; Uhle, Anales Univer. Central del Ecua- 
dor, 36 ; Tello, Introduccidn a la Historia Antiqua 
del Peru, 1922). 

Asia. Except in so far as Russian sources 
hitherto inaccessible may be concerned, the Si- 
berian literatTire remained somewhat weak in 
monographic contributions. There is nothing 
to compare with the classic works of Bogoras 
and Jochelson on the Chukchi, and Koryak pub- 
lished early in the century. To these studies on 
the Palseasiatic tribes of northeastern Siberia, 
Jochelson added a series on the Tukaghir and 
the Yukaghirized-Tungus. This investigator be- 
lieves that the resemblances of Palseasiatics to 
North American Indians indicates a counter mi- 
gration to Asia. Laufer^s discussion of The 
Reindeer and its Domestication (1917) ^ows 
the interrelations of the Siberian tribes. The 
reindeer was probably domesticated by the 
Southern Samoyed of Lake Baikal circa 300 
A.D. From this centre, its use spread westward 
to the Lappa, perhaps not earlier than the 
.tenth century, and eastward among the Palae- 
asiatic tribes (see also Hatt, Notes on Remdeer 
Nomadism, 1919). A useful handbook of the so- 
cial and religious ^stoms of Aboriginal Siberia 
was issued by M. A. Czaplidka (1914), who fol- 
lowed it with a special account of Tlie Turks of 
Central Asia (1918) . The south Siberians of the 
Bronze and early Iron ages were identified by 
her with the Turks, in agreement with Laufer. 


The home of the Turks seems to have lain in 
southern Mongolia, w^hile the region now called 
Turkistan was peopled by Iranians. 

The original continuity of Chinese culture 
with Near Eastern cultures in antiquity is in- 
sisted on by B. Laufer {Some Fundamental Ideas 
of Chinese Culture, 1914). Laufer has gone far 
to document his contention in a series of special 
studies, such as a demonstration that Chinese 
porcelain {The Beginnings of Porcelain in China, 

1917) developed indirectly out of a glazing tech- 
nique derived from the West. His Svno-Iranica 
( 1919 ) traces the myriad cultural connections be- 
tween these regions. He establishes beyond a 
doubt that many borrowings were made by and 
from the supposedly isolated Chinese, Shiroko- 
goroff, in his Chmafioation of The Social Or- 
ganization of the Manchus (1924), has shown 
the change as progressive. China was long 
thought to have had no stone age, its culture 
history beginning with the Bronze epoch. Nel- 
son and Andersson, how^ever, have discovered sev- 
eral Neolithic horizons {Geol. Survey of China 
Bull., 5; Amer. Anth., 1927, 177). On the ab- 
orignes to the east is Torii’s “Les Ainou des lies 
Kouriles” {Jour, Coll. Sci., Imp. Univ. Tokyo. 

1918) . 

Relatively little new material has appeared 
on the aborignes of India. The isolated Anda- 
manese have received the attention of A. R. Brown 
{Andaman Islanders 1922). Like other Negrito 
peoples, the culture of the Andamanese is sim- 
ple, lacking clans and totemiam. Pottery and 
the outrigger canoe may be acquisitions since 
the Andamanese reached the islands, but an- 
tedate the linguistic differentiation Brown found 
there. ^ Their isolation is obvious in all phases 
of their culture. A series of descriptions are 
newly available for Assam and Burma: Gur- 
don's The Khasis (1914), Hutton’s Angami 
Nagas (1921) and Serna Nagas (1923), Smith’s 
Ao Nagas (1925), and Marshall’s Karen Peo- 
ple of Burma (1922). Milne’s Home of an 
Eastern Clan (1924) refers to the Palaung of 
the northern Shan states. The Negritos of 
Malacca were the subject of a sketch by Sche- 
besta {Bei den Urwaldzwergen von Malaya, 

Information on the East Indies is somewhat 
scattering. Evan’s Among Primitive Peoples of 
Borneo (1922) provides data on the northern 
sector. Kaudem has begun an analysis of cul- 
ture elements in Celebes. Collet’s Terres et 
Peuple de Sumatra (1925) is a survey and 
Schrdder’s Nias (1917) detail, on an island 
group. ^ Improved information on another island 
group is Loeb’s Mentavo^ Social Organization 
{Amer. Anth,, 1928, 408) and Kruyt’s De 
Mentanoaiers ( 1923 ) . 

It is unfortunate that for the East Indies 
there is no summary corresponding to Kroeber’s 
Peoples of the Philippines (1919) which pro- 
vides a culture history for that archipelago. 
Cultural differences and physical types alike 
suggest the presence of three primary strata. 
The earliest inhabitants were Negritos, who may 
have ext^ded over the East Indies as well, but 
whose original culture is unknown. The primi- 
tive Indonesian culture which followed has also 
not rmnained intact, but is represented in the 
mountains of Luzon. The culture of the Malaysi- 
ans who followed in turn may at first have been 
similar or may have entered the islands already 
heavily charged with the Hindu elements it con- 
tains. At any rate, there was then an overlay 
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successively of Hindu, Mohammedan, and Spanish 
influences. Of special studies. Barton’s Ifugao 
Law (1010), backed by his Ifugao Economics 
(1922), gives a surprising picture of an elabo- 
rate legal code among a people where no polit- 
ical machinery exists. This is referable to the 
Indonesian stratum. So are other studies, such 
as Benedict’s Bagolo Ceremonial, Magic, and 
Myth (1017), Cole’s Traditions of the Tinguian 
(1915), and Garvan’s Material and Sociological 
Culture of the Manobo (1927). 

Something of a survey for the whole continent 
is found in Buxton’s Peoples of Asia (1025). 

Oceania and Australia. Although the Oce- 
anic languages (except Australian) form a 
group with those of the East Indies, the Malayo- 
Polynesian, several distinct culture provinces 
are recognized: Polynesia-Micronesia, Melanesia- 
New Guinea, Austral ia-Tasmania. 

More fresh material has been added to Poly- 
nesia than to any similar expanse in the world, 
largely by the instrumentality of the Bishop 
Museum in Hawaii. While the ostensible in- 
terest is in unraveling the migrations in the 
Oceanic area, its excellent monographic material 
is free from theoretical prejudice. For areas 
with typical Polynesian culture, there are the 
Tongan data of Gifford and Marquesan of Lin- 
ton and Handy to add to the early missionary 
accounts, Skinner portrays the Moriori of 
Chatham Is. as a marginal group. The flrat 
volume of K. von den Steinen’s Die Marquesaner 
und ihre Kunst (1925) describes tattooing. 
Williamson’s survey, The Social and Political 
Systems of Central Polynesia (1925), describes 
the variations from a Samoan norm. Tlie dual 
organization of this region is ascribed to the 
influx of a conquering people, following Kiver’s 
theory. Material on Micronesia offers little be- 
yond Erdland’s Die MarshalUInsuUaner (1914). 

A host of studies of Melanesia have appeared, 
chiefly from English authors. Chief among 
these are a group on the Trobriands, by Malin- 
owski {Argonauts of the Western Pacific, 1922; 
Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 1927; Seoo 
and Repression in Savage Society, 1927), among 
whom were found the peculiar physiological the- 
ories concerning birth hold also by the Austra- 
lians. Thurh wald’s Bonaro Bocicty (1917) gives 
a detailed account of the intricate social system 
of a Papuan people. Among synthetic studies 
is Bivers’s Eistory of Melanesian Society (1014), 
whose thesis of the coalescence of migrating 
groups forming a dual structure is reflected in 
Humphrey’s The Southern New Hebrides (192C). 

A new survey was put under way in Austra- 
lia and has produced both synthetic and de- 
scriptive studies. In 1019 Schmidt provided a 
classification of Australian languages {Die die* 
dcrung der Ausfralischen Sprachen ) which, how- 
ever, was impaired by his injection of the cul- 
ture-strata hypothesis. Kroeber’s survey, "Re- 
lationship of the Australian Language” (Jour, 
Proo, Roy, Soc, New South Wales, 1923) agrees 
as to their unity in a single stock but presents 
a somewhat different picture of their grouping. 
Spencer’s The Arunta (1927) is an expansion of 
his work on the typical central natives, while 
his Native Tribes of the Northern TerHtory Of 
Australia describes an atypical group lacking 
the rich ritualism of the former. The study of 
West Australia received an accession in Brown’s 
^T^otes on the Social Organization of the Austra- 
lian Tribes” {Jour, Roy, Anth, 'In8t,, vol. 48, 
222 ); 


Africa. The culture area concept which has 
served North American ethnographers so w^ell 
has been applied to Africa by Hersko'vits. In 
his "Culture Areas in Africa” {Amcr, Anth,, 
1924, 50) he defines south of the Mediterranean 
littoral; the Hottentot and Bushman areas, 
Congo, East African cattle area, East African 
Horn, the Desert area, we.stern and eastern 
Sudan, and Egypt, each with a characteristic cul- 
ture. Madagascar also has been divided into sub- 
culture areas by Linton {Amer, Anth., 1928, 
3C3); East coast (fishing and local sihs), pla- 
teau (rice terracing; feudal system), and the 
west coast and south (cattle; absolute mon- 
arch). 

Meinhof’s and Westerman’s linguistic investi- 
gations have been followed by Johnston’s Com- 
parative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
Languages (1922), surveying not less than 274 
distinct languages. A new series of distribu- 
tion studies in material culture has been begun 
by Lindblom (Stockholm, 1026-28). A com- 
prehensive view of African religion, especially 
that of the Bushmen and the agricultural 
Bantu, is C. Meinhof’s Die Religionen der Afri- 
kaner (1020). An excellent preliminary out- 
line is "African Negro Music,” by E. von Horn- 
bostel {Africa, 1928, 30). 

Most of the new descriptive material from 
this continent is from British domain in West 
Africa, pertaining in part to Congo culture, in 
part of the Sudan. Rattray’s accounts, Ashanti 
(1923) and Religion and Art in Ashanti (1927) 
are exceeded in detail only by Talbot’s Peoples 
of Southern Nigeria, each a mine of information. 
F. von Luschan’s monumental work. Die Alter- 
turner von Benin (1920), argues the independent 
character of Benin art, despite suggested con- 
nections between southern Europe and the west- 
ern Sudan. An approximation to an absolute 
chronology for the antiquities of Benin was sug- 
gested by Struck {Zeit, fur Ethnol., 1923), who 
sets an Archaic period from the twelfth to 
fourteenth centuries A.D., an Early period to 
1500, and the Great period to 1691. Thomas’s 
Anthropological Report on the Ibo-Spedking Peo- 
ples supplements our knowledge of the western 
Sudan. On the basis of cephalic index and magi- 
cal customs on the White Nile, Seligman holds 
{Jour, Roy. Anth. Inst., 65, 15) that there 
has been an eastward movement of the southern 
Sudanese. 

The earliest inhabitants of the northeast 
Congo were Pygmies according to Czekanowski 
(Forschvngen im Nil-Kongo Zwischen-Cebiet, 
1917-24), who were followed by Bantu from the 
Congo, wlo in turn were replaced by Madis, 
Azandes, and others. Joint influences of Bantu 
and Sudanese' features are seen in the life of 
Uganda {The Lango, by Driberg). R. P. van 
mug’s Etude Bakongo U^21) and Torday’s On 
the Trial of the Bushongo (1925) are of the 
Congo proper. 

Eastern and southern Africa is surveyed by 
Herskovits { Amer, Anth.j 1926, 230). The' cul- 
ture of this area Centres iii large part in a cattle 
complex; the cattle figure as wealth, dowry, 
sacrifices, etc. These features are found every- 
where in the area but enter into varying rela- 
tions with other elements. Uganda tribes were 
recently reported in The Bagesu (1924), The 
Bakifara, The Banyankole (1027); and also 
Northern Bantu (1915),' by Roscoe. The Ila- 
Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, by Smith 
and Dale (1920) describes a typical cattle peo- 
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study of limited areas, with a minimum of pure 
speculation. Much less emphasis has been 
idaced on tracing connections between remote 
areas, although these were not barred on prin- 
ciple. Of late, there has been some tendency to 
connect distant elements in the two Americas 
by Wissler {The Relation of Xature to Man, 
1926) and to give a preponderance of credit to 
the centres of higher civilization of Middle 
America for the more cultivated arts of the 
peripheral regions bv Kroeber {Anthropology, 
1923). 

More important is the fact that historical re- 
construction is not considered the all-in-all of 
ethnological study, but the starting point for 
inquiries into the nature of cultural growth. 
Wissler "a studies of Plains Indian costumes show, 
e. g., the manner in which traits of a material 
nature are welded to form new cultural entities; 
Spier's study of the sun dance is primarily con- 
cerned with the differential nature of diffusion 
and the sources of ceremonial elaboration. Th?e 
historical and psychological aspects of the 
spread and growth of the Peyote cult have been 
discussed by Radin {'37th Ann, Rep,, Bur, Amer, 
Ethnology, 1923). These factors of cultural 
dynamics have been systematically outlined by 
Lo-wie in Culture and Ethnology (1917), Boas 
et al, in Anthropology in North America (1915), 
Wissler in Man and Culture (1923), and Dixon 
in The Building of Cultures (1928). 

Studies from this point of view look on culture 
as a set of habits by which the original nature 
of man is patterned in conformity with the 
modes of behavior of the society in which he ffnds 
himself. The older ethnographies described 
cultures as though they were patterns of thought 
and action to which every individual in the par- 
ticular society conformed absolutely. A change 
has appeared in more recent ethnoCTa|)hies, due 
partly to the recognition that conflicting testi- 
mony by natives could not always be harmonized, 
hut chiefly to the realization &at new customs 
arose from the variant behavior of individuals. 
Cultures are now thought of as dynamic, not 
static; no account of standard practices does 
justice to the ferment in culture. One such 
protest against the typological exposition is 
Malinowski's Crime and Custom m Baoage 
Bociety (1926). Considering the variability of 
human nature, it hits wide of the mark to speak 
of an “automatic submission” of the savage to 
the dictates of his community. The individual 
has a wide variety of mutual obligations to his 
fellows: he is subject to conflict!^ codes and 
compulsions of varying degree. His personal 
experience determines how far be conforms or 
evades. Examples of such conflicts and the 
atypical behavior which may lead to new cultural 
norms are found in the native autobiographies 
now on record. Most noteworthy of these ia 
Kadin's AutoUography of a Winnelago Indim 
(1920). The same 'writer insists further on 
variability m his discussion of Primitive Man 
as Philosopher (1927), finding the same dis- 
tribution of mentality and temperament in all 
societies, primitive and modem. Hence, lie 
thinker, rationalizer,, and sceptic make them- 
selves felt in even those societies . commonly 
viewed as containing only dull conformists. 
Quite a different approach to the interaction of 
cultural patterns of thou^t and individual 
states is Mead's comparison of the adolescent 
girl in Samoa and in modern America (Commg 
of Age m Bamoa^ 1928). 


It must not be assumed that this approach is 
confined to American students; Marett, inde- 
pendently of any school, suggested, if he did 
not himself cultivate, similar lines of research 
in his Psychology and Folklore (1921). Rivers, 
a psychologist and physiologist by early train- 
ing, devoted some papers to this^ subject, but 
was led in later years to devote himself to his- 
torical reconstruction. Tw-o others in England, 
Radcliff-Brown and Malinowski, have espoused 
a view, which they describe as “functionalist,” 
not so different from that of the Americans, 
This has been more dearly enunciated by Brown 
in his '‘Methods of Ethnology and Social An- 
thropology” {Bouth African Jour, Boi,, 1923, 
124). Their concern is not to seek origins, but 
by induction to summarize in the form of general 
laws those interrelations which hold between 
the various phases of culture. For example, 
with respect to totemism, Brown holds that 
primitive societies ritualize things important to 
their social life (e.g., economically important 
plants and animals by a hunting people), and 
that in segmented societies (i.e., with clans, 
etc. } each segment has corresponding observances 
of this type. It is doubtful, however, that 
Brown's formulation for The Andaman Iskmders 
(1922), e.g., is anything more than a vaguer 
statement of what he has described in detail in 
the same work. 

Progress also has been made since 1914 in a 
number of special fields. The traditional view 
of the unilinear evolution of social organizations 
was reiterated by Hartland in his MatrUineal 
Kinship and the Question of its Priority (1917) 
and his Primitive Society (1921). This was 
countered by Lowie, who showed in The Ma^- 
trilineal Complex (1919) that it is a logical, not 
a historical entity. Lowie's Primitive Society 
(1920) showed further that there is no necessary 
priority of either maternal or paternal struc- 
tures: that each has grown independently of the 
other from a “loose” family organization as a 
result of factors stressing one of the other lines 
of descent. Sudi factors as unilateral residence, 
inheritance of property, etc., nascent in many 
loosely organized societies, may operate to this 
end without that “grand reformation” conceived 
by that arch systematist, Morgan. Spier’s 
“Suggested Origin for Gentile Organization” 
(American Anthro^logist, 1922, 487) adduces 
such a case. The important point is that such 
sibs (clans, gentes) are the result of specific 
historic causes in each section of the world where 
they are found and not due to any inherent and 
unilinear trend. These have been established by 
Strong, e.g., in “An Analysis of Southwestern 
Society” [Americcm Anthropologist, 1927, 1), 
while Parsons and Boas have shown for the 
southwest and northwest coast areas, respec- 
tively, that the mixed patrilineal-matrilineal 
features of intermediate zones were due to min- 
gling of patrilineal and matrilineal social forms 
segregrated at their peripheries {Ameruxm Arv- 
thfopologist, 1924, 340). Krober pointed out 
that the similarities of Pueblo structure are due 
to diffusion (ZufH Kin and Clan, 1917). An 
attitude similar to Lowie’s was taken by Schmidt, 
whose culture-strata scheme rests on the , as- 
sumption that patrilinear and matrilinear 
societies have had different origins, hence ‘that 
a discussion of their priority is futile. Rivers, 
as well, moved from the unilinear view of social 
development, holding that such a form as a dual 
organization in Melanesia resulted from migra- 
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tion and cultural conquest {History of Melanes^ 
ian Society), and going so far as to evoke dif- 
fusion for many or most like instances {Social 
Organizatmt, 1024). 

Kinship proved a topic of interest in earlier 
years. Rivers’s Kinship and Social Organization 
(1914) vindicated the correlation between social 
customs, especially marriage forms, and relation- 
ship terms. Lowie established the validity of 
this for North America in Historical and Sociolo- 
gical Interpretations of Kinship Terminologies 
(1916). ^ important result of this discussion 
was the systematic collection of kinship systems 
in this area which resulted in such analyses as 
Gifford’s Californian Kinship Terminologies 
(1922) and Spier’s Distribution of Kinship 
Systems in North America (1925). The latter 
discriminates eight types of systems, each with 
continuous distribution over a broad area. 

An attack on the assumption of the old school 
that private property did not exist in primitive 
societies was also made by Lowie {Primitive 
Society), which in one form or another was 
shown to exist even on the rudest levels. In the 
same -work he showed, contrary to Morgan and 
Maine, that the germs of political organization 
also existed in the form of the territorial bond 
and fraternal associations, but in his Origin of 
the State (1927), he was less inclined to see im- 
portance in the latter factor. 

Progress is less substantial in the ffeld of re- 
ligion. As part of his culture-strata scheme, 
Schmidt held that a belief in a relatively pure 
monotheism was one of the archaic religious 
tenets. He projected a series of religious con- 
cepts conformable with each stratum {Der Ur- 
sprung dcr Cottesidee), Lowie’s approach to 
Primitive Religion (1924) was comparable to his 

P luralistic view of social origins, in that he, 
00 , was unable to find basis for unilinear de- 
velopments. His special contribution was an 
insistence on joint historical and psychological 
analyses. Attention also was centred on in- 
dividual variability. Por example, it was su^ 
gested that the nature of visions is partially 
fixed by the sensory character of the visionary’s 
imagination. This led to a consideration of 
psychic associations, wherein individual and 
socially determined connections of ideas bring 
about the rationalization of theology and the 
growth of ceremonialism. The growth of ritual 
in North America was discussed by the same 
author (in Anthropology m North Awerioe, 
1915), and in a restricted area by Spier {Sim 
Dance of the Plains Indians, 1921). Totemism 
continued to hold interest in the earlier years of 
this period, Schmidt arranging an international 
symposium in his journal Anthropos. Oolden- 
weiser receded from his earlier admirable stand 
that totemism, having no fixed content, must 
not be regarded as a single socio-religious ex- 
pression. In "Form and Content in Totemism” 
{Ameriom Anthropologist, 1920, 280) and Early 
Civilization (1922^ he took the position that it 
is characterized by "the association of the totemic 
content with a clan system,” which contra- 
venes what he had already proven with respect to 
the fluctuating content and its lade of connec- 
tion with exogamic groups. 

Perhaps nowhere does Boas’s concern with the 
conditions under which cultural traits take form 
liiid better expression than in his tr^tment of 
his subject in Primitive Art (1927). Since all 
art contains both formal and significant elements, 
we cannot asstune that the expression of emo- 


tional states, a mere desire to create the beauti- 
ful, is the beginning of art. The problem consists 
in ascertaining whence the f«>niial element is de- 
rived and how significance attaches to it. Some 
part of the formal element, the art style, is 
derived from technique and its control, which 
flourishes in virtuosity. Symmetry may be due 
to sensations of symmetrical manual movements; 
rhythms in space may be really rhythms of 
time. Since acquisition of technical control in 
itself brings pleasure, it may be that we have 
here the original impulse to aesthetic expression. 
A desire for graphic representation may take the 
form of realism, or by abbreviation, fixing only 
on essentials, that of symbolism. Where these 
two exist together, a transfer of significant 
meaning may occur. From this point of view, 
the unilinear sequences, conceived % Haddon and 
Holmes, from realism to symbolism and vice 
versa, appear unfounded. ' ( See, e. g., van 
Scheltema,* Die Atfnordische Kunst, 1923). 
Styles develop by the selection of differing prin- 
ciples of sjTiibolic representation and composition 
in realistic art, and by differing formal elements 
in geometric art. Boas’s thorough study is docu- 
mented not only by his own work but that of 
his students, e. g., Haeberlin’s "Types of Ceramic 
Art in the Valley of Mexico,” and Beichard’s 
"Complexity of Rhythm in Decorative Art” 
{Amer, Anth., 1919, 61; 1922, 183). 

Primitive literature, the folk tale and myth, 
have come in for even a greater share of study 
than art, but less with respect to their esthetic 
qualities than their form and history. In 
America, this also is the result of Boas’s stimula- 
tion, whose theses are also summarized in his 
Primitive Art, It has been abundantly estab- 
lished by Boas, Lowie, and Waterman that folk- 
tale material is in a constant state of flux, due 
primarily to the diffusion and incorporation of 
incidents, plots, motifs, etc. This is subject to 
reinterpretation according to the prevailing 
modes peculiar to each culture. Among recent 
special studies confirming this may be cited: 
Reichard’s "Literary Types and Dissemination 
of Myths” {Journal of American Folhlore, 
1921, 269), Boas’s Kutenai Tales (1918) and 
Gunther’s Klallam Folktales (1925). Boas has 
gone further in his Tsimshian Mythology (1916) 
inquiring how the culture, thought, and passion 
of a people find expression in their tales. The 
“Stylistic Aspect of Primitive Literature” 
{Journal of American Folklore, 38, 329) has 
also been scrutinized by Boas. Repetition; fre- 
quently rhythmic, is universal in tales, hence 
must be laid to the common psychic habits of 
man. On the other hand, the similarity of 
literary traits which are common to large areas 
but not universal, must rest on historical factors; 
such are proverbs, riddles, epic poetry, and 
moralizing tales, which are common in the Old 
World but unlmown in the New. Similarly, 
motives of tales are not alike in all areas, nor 
the tendency to combine distinct tales, hut are 
historically determined by the diverse cultural 
interests in each area. A different approach to 
this problem is Radln’s Literary Aspects of North 
American Mythology (1915). The r61e of myths 
in the life of a people was sympathetically des- 
cribed by Malinowski {Myth in Primitive 
Psychology, 1926) and by Smith and Dale {The 
Ila-speahmg Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, 
1920). 

Several world-wide surveys of language haye 
been attempted, of which ' Meillet and Cohen’s 
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Les Lcngues dii Monde (1924) was undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory. Broader groupings were 
proposed than heretofore; for example, Delafosse 
insisted on a fundamental resemblance of the 
welter of Sudanese languages with Bantu, the 
most widespread stock of Africa. On the other 
hand, Schmidt’s Die Sprachfamilien und Sprach- 
enkreise der Erde (1926) Tras an attempt to make 
the groupings of stocks, and even grammatical 
categories, conform to his culture-strata, a con- 
clusion which linguists in general are not pre- 
pared to accept, Sapir also has fathered a 
movement for a drastic reduction of the number 
of American Indian Stocks recognized, to which 
Boas offers a salutary wnrning (“Die Klassifi- 
kation der indianischeii Sprachen,” in XXI Int, 
Gong. Americanists^ the Hague, 305), Boas 
shows that a number of phonetic and grammat- 
ical elements are distributed over continuous 
areas among languages of widely divergent stocks. 
This means that these elements tend to spread, 
rather than that two stocks wath the same ele- 
ment were differentiated from a common proto- 
type, In fact, the number of early stocks must 
have been much greater than at present, rather 
than that modem stocks are developed from a 
few languages, 

A wholly new approach in Language (1921) 
has been broached by Sapir, w’hieh bids^ fair to 
revolutionize general linguistic studies. He 
stresses not only the unconscious character of 
linguistic usage, but insists that however un- 
conscious this may he, it conforms to patterns, 
both grammatical and phonetic,^ “This means 
that there is something like an ideal linpzistic 
entity dominating the speech habits _ of each 
gproup, that the sense of almost unlimited free- 
dom which ea<di individual feels in the use of 
his language is held in leash by a tacitly direct- 
ing norm.” The clustering of sounds in phonetic 
patterns is signiffcant, not so much because of 
their motor or acoustic resemblance, as that the 
relational gaps in such a series are necessary 
to the psychological definition of the sounds 
(Sound Patterns in Languages, 1925). Speech- 
sounds of a dialect tend to run in a certain 
habitual groove, so that whatever change these 
sounds undergo, they nevertheless conform to the 
general system of sounds. But the system it- 
self is subject to “drift,” the reasons for which 
are obscure but lie in the “genius” of the lan- 
guage. At any rate, their movement is not ran- 
dom but in a definite direction. This would 
explain parallel developments occurring in re- 
lated languages long after their separation. 

The inroads of psychoanalysis into other fields 
are discernable in anthropology, although the 
permanent effect does not seem appreciable. 
Freud finds “that the beginnings of religion, 
ethics, society, and art meet in the CEdipus com- 
plex.” His Totem .and Tahu (1919) explains 
these by acts within the primeval horde,; the sons 
having been prevented by their sire from sexual 
indulgence, slew him, but an ambivalent tender- 
ness, replacing their hate, took the form of re- 
morse. “They undid their deed by declaring that 
the killing of the father substitute, the totem, 
was not allowed, and renounced the fruit of 
their deed toy denying themselves the liberated 
women.” Thus totemism and exogamy are ac- 
counted for. 

While the importance for culture of , that 
part of the psychoanalytic doctrines which 
stresses the infiuence of experiences of the early 
life of the individual on his later acts cannot 


be denied, this particular historical reconstruc- 
tion cannot stand (see Kroeber, Amei\ Anth., 
1920, 48). Malinowski, among others, has suc- 
cessfully challenged this formulation, showing 
among other things, that the CEdipus complex 
is not universal (*S'cj? and depression in Savage 
Society, 192T). Thus, in the Trobriands, mat- 
rilineal organization of society produces a stress 
and neuroses of quite different character from 
those of patriarchal or paternally dominated so- 
cieties. Seligman, accepting Jung’s classification 
of psychic types, classes various peoples as in- 
trovert or extravert (“Anthropology and Psy- 
chology,” in Jour, Roy, Anth, Int,, 54, 13). 
Thus, the Nilotic Dinka for their aloofness, gi‘av- 
ity, religiosity, and lack of interest in the white 
man are classed as introvert ; the Palaeasiatics of 
Siberia, noted for dissociation and with typical 
savage instability of opinion, are extravert. 
This is an interesting classificatoiy device, but 
must not be construed as a historical explana- 
tion, See Antheopoloqt; Ethnography. 

ETTINGER, Max (1874- ). A German 

composer, horn in Lemberg, Because of pro- 
tracted illness, he did not begin the serious study 
of music until 1899, in Berlin, and in the fol- 
lowing year removed to Munich, where he at- 
tended the Conservatory. He wrote a string 
quartet; a quintet for woodwind and piano; a 
violin sonata; a ’cello sonata; Suite and Traume 
for orchestra; Weisheit des Orie^its for soli, 
chorus, and orchestra; many songs; and the 
operas, Judith (Nuremberg, 1921), two one-act 
operas, Der eifersiichtige Trinker and Juana 
(Nuremberg, 1925), Clavigo (Leipzig, 1926), 
and Friihlings Erwachen (Leipzig, 1928). 

ETTLINGER, min-gSr, Karl (1882- ). 

One of the foremost humorists of Germany, horn 
in Frankfort, who became editor of the magazine 
founded by the late Georg Hirth, Jugend. Among 
his numerous works were Der neue Martial 
(1905); Ovids lAcheskunst (1906); Das Tage- 
luch eines gliicklich Verheirateten (1906); 
Vnsere Donna ( 1907 ) / Der neue Juvenal { 1907 ) ; 
In Freiheit dressirt (1908); Streifsuge eines 
Kreuzvergnilgien (1910) ; Die Bydra, a comedy 
(1911) ; Scherzo, a one-act play (1913) ; Mister 
Galgenstrick (1916); Aus frohem Herzen 
(1916) ; Benno Stehkragen (1917) ; a volume of 
war verse, Lieder eines Landsturmmammes 
(1919); Dae Verhdltniss (1920); Die duldsame 
Eva (1921). 

ETJOBIEN, oik'dn, Rudolph Christoph ( 1846- 
1926), A German philosopher (see VoL. VIII), 
After 1914 he published Geistige Forderunger 
der Gegenioart (1918); Der Sozialismus und 
seme Lebensgestaltung (1920); his autobiog- 
raphy, Lehenserinnerungen, em Stiioh deutsehen 
Lebens (1920), and Ethik'als Grundlage des 
StaatsbiirgerL Lebms (1924). The first thr e 
works were translated into English. 

EUGENE, fi-jen', Archduke (1863- 
An Austrian soldier, born in Moravia. In his 
earlier years he served in the, army, but retired 
on account of ill health. At the outbreak of the 
World War he again entered the service, and 
after the Austrian retreat in Serbia in 1914, was 
given command of a portion of the Austrian 
troops. After the entrance of Italy in the War 
he commanded the southwestern front, ana 
achieved great success at Isonzo and elsewhere. 
He retired from active service in Jannary* 1918, 
and moved to Switzerland., , 

EUGENIOS. The term eugenics has copie 
into conunon usage and usually unde^rstobd 
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means applied human genetics. Genetics (see 
Heredity and Zoology) is primarily concerned 
with heredity as a biological phenomenon and is 
a true experimental science, but, since for oi>vious 
social reasons e.xperiments in human breeding are 
impossible, geneticists give the problems of hu- 
man heredity little attention. Several organiza- 
tions and a 'few institutions have devoted them- 
selves to the consideration of the results obtained 
by the study of heredity in general, in the effort 
to apply them to man, or at least to point the 
way to the betterment of human stock. 

The aims of eugeiiists and their analyses of 
the present trend vary widely. In general, they 
assume that heredity is more potent in human 
behavior than social* factors; that certain races 
and individual types are more desirable than 
others; and that eugenieal breeding will elimi- 
nate the “unsuccessful,” the poor, diseased, and 
criminal. Their programmes take several forms. 
By some, certain races are held superior; others 
should be eliminated or refused entry to the coun- 
try, and miscegenation should be prevented. An- 
other programme would eliminate strains having 
hereditary defects by sterilization or prohibiting 
their marriage. A third method looks to selec- 
tive mating, in which superior strains would 
be encouraged to propagate more freely. In a 
succinct article, “Eugenics” {Scientific Monthly^ 
November, 1016), F. Boas points out that eugen- 
ists do not discuss impersonally whether cer- 
tain features are due to heredity or environment. 
For example, it is not clear whether alcoholic 
and criminal tendencies in certain families are 
due to heredity or to continuing social malad- 
justment. He holds that the same social func- 
tions and participation in the same culture are 
open to varied biological types. 

In the United States, health boards and charity 
commissioners began to advocate legislation for 
the segregation and sterilization of incompetents 
and delinquents as early as 1010. Laws were 
passed in 1913 authorizing the sterilization of 
the unlit in North Dakota. Michigan, Kansas, 
Oregon, Wisconsin, California, and Iowa. Dur- 
ing the same year, legislation restricting mar- 
riages were enacted in England, Spain, New Zea- 
land, and elsewhere. In the United States, fifteen 
States had passed such laws by 1924, though 
much of this legislation was inoperative. The 
greatest stimulus to the general consideration of 
eugenics was the Wisconsin Marriage Law of 
1913, which required medical certification for 
all who applied for licenses. This brought on a 
nation-wide discussion and attempts at similar 
legislation in other States. 

An International Eugenics Congress was held 
in London in'ldI2, Owing to the World War, 
this congress was not reconvened until 1021. 
Several similar gatherings have been held since. 
While Great Britain and the United States were 
among the earliest nations ^tablishing eugenical 
organizations, others have appeared in all leading 
European and Latin American uations, in Japan,' 
and in' China. Sweden was the first nation to set 
up an institute for raoe-biology. In 1918' the 
University of Upsala subsidized the research of' 
H. Lundborg Into the lineagb of peasant families, 
and he received small grants from the Govern-* 
ment. His researches were' so promising that 
in 1921 the Riksdag established the institute 
without a dissenting ' vote. .The result of his 
investigations among soldiers were published in> 
1926 under the title The Btsdal Characters of 
the Sviediah Nation, 


One form which the narrow nationalism of 
the war years took was an exaggerated expres- 
sion of eugenical doctrines, so jicrverted and 
prejudiced as to be distinctly prejudicial to the 
best interests of the eugenics movement. Gobin- 
eau’s The Inequality of Human liares^ which 
originally appeared in 18o3, was republished in 
1915 to rationalize war preiudices. Other 
characteristic w'orks of like tenor w'ere M. 
Grant’s The Passing of the Great Race (1916), 
II. S. Chamberlain’s Le plus recent pltilosophe du 
pangermanisme mystique (1917), and L. Stod- 
dard’s The Rising Tide of Color Against White 
Supreman/ ( 1920) and Racial Realities of 
Europe (1924). A judicious analysis and critic- 
ism of these extremists will be found in F. H. 
Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilisation, 
(1920). 

The examination of reemits to the United 
States Army during the War w'as the first oppor- 
tunity to take stock of physical well-being and 
psychological status on a large scale. Maiked 
diirercnces were found among various racial, na- 
tional, and local groups in their performance of 
psychological tests. Those are discussed by R. M. 
Yerkes, Psychological Examining in the U. 
Army, (1921) and Yoakum and Yerkes, Army 
Mental Tests (1920). This work led to such ex- 
travagant expressions as C. C. Brigham’s A Study 
of American Intelligence { 1 923 ) . While the pur- 
pose of these tests was to find soldiers with 
special capacities for particular work, the con- 
trasts noted were interpreted as significant of 
racial differences. Among typical results were 
the following (by percentages of each group 
above, at, or belo'w the middle score) ; 


Englishmen 

White draft, generally 

Italians 

Poles 

Negroes, generally 


Below 

Middle 

Above 

9 

71 

20 

24 

64 

12 

63 

36 

1 

70 

30 

0.5 

79 

20 

1 


T^ese values show Negroes at the bottom of the 
list; but as Kroeber points out {Anthropology, 
1923) suspicion is aroused by the fact that 
Italians and Poles stand much nearer the Ne- 
groes than to other whites. A different tabula- 
tion shows other results: 


Below Middle Above 
Northern States 46 51 3 

63 36 1 

Negroes, Southern States 86 14 0.3 


Further, comparisons of literates and illiterates 
show that New York Negroes are nearly on a 
par with Alabama whites, among literates, and 
a bit ahead of them among illiterates. ^‘Evi- 
dently, the psychological tests are more a gauge 
of educational and social opportunity than of 
race.” Annual summaries on race differences 
appear in The Psychological Bulletin* 

The Army examination -also shewed a sur- 
prisingly high proportion of physical defectives. 
They were not uniformly distributed over the 
country, nor by race and nationality; 6 q that 
social causes may be suspected. Consult Love 
and Davenport, Physical Esoammatioh of the 
First Million Draft Recruits (1919); Defeets 
Found in Drafted Men (1920). A' general pro- 
gramme' for . aims and results in studying the 
whole pbjpulation is F. Boas’s “Report on an An- 
thropometric Investigation of the Population of 


Negroes, 

Italians 
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tlie United States” {Jour, Amer. Statistical 
Assn., 1022, 181). 

While the alarmists had the public ear so 
long as war passions held sway, there has been 
a return to saner views in later years. Typical 
of this is F. H. Hankins’ The Racial Basis of 
Civilization (1920). He does not deny all the 
importance of social and cultural factors in race 
achievement, but holds that race itself has some 
jjart, indeed a considerable pait,^ in cultural 
development. Hares arc not equal in native en- 
dowment; they have fundamentally the same 
capacities, but they have these qualities in differ- 
ent degrees of development. He believes in the 
capacity but not the unique value of the Xordics, 
in the 'definite inferiority of the Negroids, but 
not of the Alpines and Mediterraneans, and in- 
sists on the overlapping of all human groups. 
There is no living group that is a “pure race,” 
not even the Nordics ; but instead of viewing this 
fact with consternation, he points out that the 
interbreeding of good stocks is to be encouraged. 
For in this way, the variability of groups is in- 
creased, with the appearance of leaders of height- 
ened degrees of intelligence at the upper end of 
the range, and even new and valuable combina- 
tions of endowment appear. So far as the in- 
ternal composition of our population goes, he 
holds no alarmist view that the less successful 
elements should be stamped out, or removed 
from controlling the social structure by some 
caste system, but rather that our concern should 
be with creating better conditions for the more 
successful to continue their contribution to the 
biological strain. Applied as an immigration 
policy: “America could do no better than to 
make itself a world asylum for persons of su- 
perior quality regardless of race or color.” 

Exemplary caution also characterizes S. J, 
Holmes’s The Trend of the Race (1921) and 
Studies in Evolution and Eugenics (1923). In 
his view, however, so long as the evidence on 

f ood or evil effects of race-crossing is eon- 
icting, it were preferable to discountenance it. 
Biblography. The literature on eugenics is 
enormous, as is indicated by the huge Bibliog- 
raphy of Eugenics (1024) compiled by S. J. 
Holmes, and now accessions are appearing at an 
increasing rate. A brief selection of the more 
recent significant wnrks in this compendium was 
published by the American Eugenics Society, 
(1025). Among recent works are L. Darwin, 
The Veed of Eugenia Reform (1926) ; R. Pearl, 
The Biology of Death (1022); E. B. Reuter, 
Population Problems (1923); L. I. Terman, 
Genetic Studies of Genius (1925); Estabrook 
and McDougle, Mongrel Virginians (1926); 
H. H, Laughlin, Eugenieal Sterilisation in the 
United Stales (1922) ; H. Olson el al.^ Rescarah 
Studies in Crime (1925) ; J. W. Jenks and W. 
J. Lauck, The Immigration Problem (1926); 
and the current issues of The Eugenios Review. 
See Race Prodlems. 

EUIiENBITBG, oi'l^-bd6rk,, Fbanz (1867- 
) . A German economist; born and educated 
in Berlin. He began teaching in Leipzig in 1899. 
From there he went to Aachen. In 1919 he be- 
came professor of political economy and sta- 
tistics in the University of Kiel and in 1921 in 
the Handclshoclischule, Berlin. His works in- 
clude: The Posmhiliiy and Results of a Sooial 
Psychology (1900); Society and Nature (1905); 
The Modern Philosophy of Bistory (1907); The 
International Monejf Market { 1908 ) ; The Rise 
in Prices during the Last Ten Years (1912); 


Money in War (1915); The New Industry 
(1919); Arten und Stufen der Sozialisierung 
(1920), and WeltwirtschaftUche Soldaritdt der 
\olker (1922). 

EUfEN-, lIALlCiiCY, and ECOBESEET. 

To satisfy Belgian demands for protection and 
for reparations. Articles 34-39 of the Treaty 
of Versailles provided for the cession to Belgium 
by Germany of the frontier districts of Eupen 
(area 68 square miles; population, 26,156), 
Malmedy (area 314 square miles, population, 
34,708), and the disputed neutral district of 
Moresnet ( area 2 square miles ; population, 
3038), together with a small portion of Prus- 
sian Moresnet. The regions in question had 
undergone steady Germanization since their ac- 
quisition by Prussia in 1815, so that the end of 
the War saw the original Walloon population 
so reduced that only one-sixth of the population 
could speak French. To the Peace Commission- 
ers, other considerations were weightier than the 
question of language, which made the transfer 
of territory justifiable. Aside from the stra- 
tegic argument, it was maintained that the 
orientation of the districts was toward Belgium, 
that there were profound historical ties, and 
that the necessity for compensating Belgium for 
the forests destroyed during the War favored the 
decision. For this last reason, too, Germany was 
compelled to turn over to Belgium the domanial 
and communal woods of Prussian Moresnet. 

EtTBOPE. The World War (1014-1018) and 
the revolutions in Russia, Austria-Hungary, and 
Germany which attended it led to a profound 
metamorphosis in European political geography. 
The cataclysmic changes registered in the peace 
settlement of Paris (1919-1920) with subsequent 
modifications and supplementary arrangements, 
surpassed in scope and significance such stages 
in the evolution of the modern state-system as 
were signalized by the Treaties of Westphalia 
(1648), the Peace of Utrecht (1713-1714), and 
the Congress of Vienna (1814-1815). The ter- 
ritorial readjustments following the World War 
involved directly or indirectly every state in 
Europe except Portugal, Spain, and Switzer- 
land. Western Europe was little transformed, 
the most notable exceptions being Alsace-Ix)r- 
raine and Ireland. Central and Eastern Eur- 
ope, on the other hand, were almost completely 
leorganized on a national basis and to a large 
extent rcpublicanizcd and democratized. The 
three great non-nationalistic empires of Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and Germany were dismem- 
bered and the diminutive state of Montenegro 
disappeared. A solid belt of eight new national 
states emerged in Central Europe, viz; Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, and Finland, while contempo- 
raneously the respective national unifications of 
Italy, Serbia, Rumania, and Greece were virtu- 
ally completed and the nationalistic grievances 
of France and Denmark adequately redressed 
through the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Northern Schleswig. Such, in broad outlines, 
was the territorial resettlement of Europe. See 
the articles on thfe various states of Europe. 

EHBOPEAH COBH BOBEB. Sec Ento- 
mology, Economic. 

EXTBOPEAH WAB, 1914-1918. See 
World War, 

BVANTGELICAL CHXTBCH. A denomina- 
tion which is Arminian in doctrine; established 
in 1922 by the union of the Evangelical Associa- 
tion and the United Evangelical Church. The 
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Evangelical Association was the outgrowth of a 
religious movement started in Pennsylvania in 
1800 under the direction of John Albright. Dif- 
ferences arose in the church culminating in a 
division in 1891, and a large number of minis- 
ters and members organized themselves into 
the United Evangelical Church in 1892. The 
se])aratc existence of the two liodies continued 
until it was felt that the two churches should 
be reunited to find articulate expression, and a 
series of meetings of commissions, appointed to 
consider union and federation, resulted in a 
merger in 1922. 

The Evangelical Association increased in num- 
ber of communicants from 150,380 in 1914 to 
107,416 at the time of the merging; the Sunday- 
school enrollment, from 227,820 to 271,758; and 
the valuation of church property, from $11,609- 
452 to $16,281,011. Similary, the membership 
of the United Evangelical Church was increased 
from 79,292 in 1914 to 02,001 at the time of 
merging, and the total value of church property 
from $5,476,002 to $9,515,328. In 1028 the 
Evangelical Church had a total niembership of 
258,214; itinerant preachers numbered 1973, and 
local preachers, 475. Sunday schools numbered 
2849 and enrollment amounted to 372,943; 
church property was valued at $39,682,707, and 
contributions during the year" amounted to 
$7,040,800, an average of $27.31 per member. 
Missionary work, which has always been a 
dominant purpose of the denomination, found ex- 
pression in local work and in the maintenance 
of foreign missions in Japan, China, Germany, 
Poland, Latvia, France, Switzerland, Russia, 
Africa, and Canada. The church also main- 
tained the following educational institutions: 
North Centrar College and Evangelical School 
of Theology, Naperville, 111.; Western Union 
College, Le Mars, Iowa ; Albright College, Myers- 
town Pa.; Schuylkill College and School of 
Theology, Reading, Pa. Other philanthropic 
enterprises included two orphanages, six homes 
for the aged, and several hospitals. 

EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NOBTH 
AMEBICA, THE. A religious communion, 
strictly evangelical in principle as historically 
crystallized from the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century and as embodied in the Reformed 
and Lutheran doctrinal statements, accepting 
these statements as far as they agree. -Where 
they disagree, however, the Evangelical Synod ad- 
heres strictly to the passages of Holy Scripture 
hearing on the subject and avails itself of the 
liberty of conscience prevailing in the Evangel- 
ical Church. The communion was organized in 
1840 at Gravois Settlement, Missouri, and con- 
solidated in 1877 with similar communions, 
The church is organized in 19 districts with ex- 
tensive power of self-government. Presidents of 
districts, clerical delegates, and lay delegates 
meet in General Conference every fourth year, 
A quadrennial Conference was held in 1025 and 
an Extraordinary General Conference adopted 
a new constitution in 1 927. In recent years, the 
organization has remained practically the same 
size, communicant members being estimated in 
both 1918 and 1927 at 350,000; there were 1131 
pastors in the earlier year, and 1197 in the latter. 
The property of the 1400 churches in 1918 was 
valued at $18,281,415, and the property of the 
1207 congregations in 1927 amounted to $38,- 
463,860. In the United States, by 1927, there 
were over 100 missionaries, men and women, ac- 
tive in about 135 communities. The Board of 


Foreign Missions reported an income of over 
$171,522 for 1927, and had 14 men, two of them 
medical workers, and 18 women as missionaries 
in India, in addition to 333 native workers. 
In Honduras there were 11 missionaries at two 
stations. The denomination maintains four in- 
stitutions of learning: Eden Theological Semi- 
nary, St. Louis, Mo.; Eliiiliurst College, Elm- 
hurst, III.; Ilobinson Academy, Waco, Texas; 
and Oakland Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. Peri- 
odicals published are Der Fnedemhoie, The 
Evangelical Herald, and The Light Bearer. 

EVANS, Sir Arthur John (1851- ). A 

British archaeologist (see VoL. VIII) . He added 
to his studies of ancient Cretan civilization 
Palace of Minos 7, published in two parts in 
1022 and 1028. 

EVANS, Edward Radcliffe Garth Russeix 
(1881- ). A British explorer and naval of- 

ficer (see VoL. VIII) In 1914 he conmiaiided 
the Mohaick in the bombardment of the right 
wing of the German Army on the Belgian coast 
and in 1917 took command of the Broke. In 
1921, as commander of the Carlisle (1921-23), 
he saved 228 Chinese from drowning in the Hong 
Mok disaster. He receivefl the D. S. 0. in 1917 
and has been decorated by many governments 
and societies. He published Keeping the Seas 
(1920), and South with Scott (1021). 

EVANS, Rudulph (1878- ). An Amer- 

ican sculptor born at Washington, D. C. He 
studied at the Corcoran Art School, Washing- 
ton, the Art Student’s League, New York, 
Julien’s Academy and the ficole des Beaux Arts, 
Paris. He was a pupil of Falgiii&re and Rodin 
and was elected Associate of the National Acad- 
emy in 1019, when he won the Watrous Gold 
Medal. His best-known sculpture is the “Golden 
Ilour,^’ the original of which is in F. A. Vander- 
lip’s garden at Scarborough, N. Y., a copy in the 
Luxembourg Museum, and a marble replica in 
the Metropolitan ^luseum, New York. Mr. 
Evans has the capacity to catch in his {)ortraits 
the aloofness of childhood. Besides portraits 
of young people, he has made monuments and 
portrait busts of financiers, including Frank A. 
Vanderlip, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and Thomas 
P. Ryan. His superb “Boy and Panther” was 
exhibited in 1923. 

EVANS, William (1870- ). An Amer- 

can theologian, horn at Liverpool, England, and 
educated in private schools in England and at 
the Moody Bible Institute (Chicago), the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Theological Seminary, and the 
Theological Seminary of the University of Chi- 
cago. He was ordained in the Congregational 
ministry in 1894, was director of the Bible 
course at the Moody Bible Institute (1901- 
15), associate dean of the Bible Institute in 
Los Angeles (1916-18). and director of Bible 
conferences for the United States and Canada 
(1918- ). He wrote The Book of Books 

(1902) ; Personal Sonl-Winning (1910) ; Studies 
in the Life of the Christian (1911) ; The Great 
Doctrines of the Bible (1912, 1920); Through 
the Bible — Series of 10 vols. on Bible Exposition 
(1916-18; incomplete); The Book Method of 
Bible Study (1915) ; Epochs in the Life of Christ 
(1016); The ShepherlPs Psalm: a Meditatim, 
(1021); The Coming King: the WorWs Eeast 
Great Crisis (1923). 

EVABTS, Hal G. (1887- ). An Ameri- 

can author born at Topeka, Kan. After a va- 
ried career as rancher, trapper, and licensed 
guides he turned to writing. He published; 
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The Cross Bull (1920) ; The Bald Face (1921); doned. ^hen William Bateson, the British hi- 


Passing of the Old West (1921); The Yellow 
Horde (1921); Fur Sign (1923); Tumble Weeds 
(1923); Spanish Acres (1925); The Painted 
Stallion (1920); The Moccasin Telegraph 
(1927) ; Tomahawk Bights (1929). 

EVE, Aethub Stewart (1802- ). A 

Canadian physicist, horn at Silsoe, Bedford- 
shire, England. He was educated at Cambridge, 
and in 1903 became Macdonald professor of 
physics, McOill Univeisity, Montreal, Canada. 
Be commanded the 148th Overseas Battalion in 
the \Vorld War, and was director of research, 
Admiralty Experimental Station, Harwich, 1917- 
18. In 1919 he became director of physics at 
McGill University. He has published various 
papers (mainly in the Philosophical Magazine) 
on radioactivity and ionization. 

EVERWIJhT, Jan Charles Axjghst (1873- 
). A Dutch diplomat born at Noordwijk, 
Holland. He studied law at Leiden University, 
and was a lawyer at The Hague (1897), enter- 
ing the government service in the following year. 
He was president of the Hetherland Organiza- 
tion for the International Chamber of Com- 
merce (1920); delegate at the Paris Conference 
for economic relief (1920); and minister from 
the Netherlands to the United States (Aug. 1. 
1921-Jnly, 1922). 

EVJEH, John Olup (1874- ). An Amer- 

ican educator, bom at Ishpeming, Mich., and 
educated at Augsburg Seminary (Minneapolis), 
the University of Minnesota, and the University 
of Leipzig. In 1903 he was ordained in the 
Lutheran ministry. He was professor of the- 
ology at Augsburg Seminary (1909-19); presi- 
dent of the State Normal School at Mayville, 
N, D. (1919-23); and professor of history and 
modern languages at Carthage (111.) College, 
(1923-24). In 1924 he became professor of the- 
ology in Hamraa Divinity School, Wiltenherg 
College, Springfield, Ohio, He wrote Scandina- 
via and the Boole of Concord (1905) ; Lutheran 
Germany and the Book of Oonoord (1911); 
Scandinavian Immigrants in Yew York, 1630^ 
1G74 (1910) ; Naadegaveme og Embedet (1920) ; 
The Teachers* College — Its Place in the Educa- 
tional System (1920); The Berkenmeyer Li- 
brary (1925); Work and Requirements of a 
Graduate School of Theology (1926). 

EVOLUTION. The belief that animals and 
plants now on the earth have arisen, not as 
was earlier supposed, through separate, inde- 
pendent, and more or less arbitrary acts of 
Creation, but through modifications of preexist- 
ing species, these from earlier species, and so 
on back to the origin of life, that being at 
present an unexplained mystery. For a sum- 
mary of the evidence upon which this lielief is 
based, consult article Evolution, Vol. VIII. 

At the present time, while there is universal 
agreement among scientists in accepting the 
general theory of evolution, there is a decided 
lack of agreement as to the? relative values to 
be put on the proposed explanations of the 
process. The condition is analogous to that of 
a Protestant and a Catholic who disagree on 
points of doctrine but agree on the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. In both cases, this 
lack of agreement seemtjf to be due to, dilTerences 
of temperament or of training, but while in 
religion no such conclusion would be drawn, un- 
fortunately in the case of evolution this lack 
of- agreement is claimed by hostile critics to 
mean that the theory has been largdy aban* 


ologist, at the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 1921, 
emphasized on the one hand his belief in evolu- 
tion, but on the other hand stated that we are 
still ignorant concerning the way in which new 
species arise, William Jennings Bryan quoted 
the second statement (ignoring the first) as 
proof that biologists are abandoning the whole 
evolution programme or at least show such lack 
of agreement concerning it as seriously to dis- 
credit the theory. Again, Weismann, through 
his critical studies on the effects of use and dis- 
use, founded the school calling itself “Darwin- 
ian,” but who outdarwined Darwin in claiming 
natural selection as the only explanation. The 
practical abandonment of this extreme position 
has been misinterpreted by those who fail to 
realize that “Darwinism” in this sense is not 
the same as “Evolution.” Obviously, the present- 
day problem is the discovery of the factors at 
work in the evolutionary process. 

Of the various proposed explanations, natural 
selection is the one most generally employed, its 
severest critics having been forced to accept it 
as playing at least a subsidiary part. It would 
appear, however, that important modifications of 
the original theory must he made. In the first 
place, it is pmbahle that the severity of the 
struggle for existence has been overestimated. 
“Nature is stern but she has her tolerant moods,” 
and it is questionable if minor variations have 
the rigid life-and-death-determining importance 
they were formerly supposed to possess. If this 
is the case, we must discover some other cause 
for the origin of new species which often differ 
from the old in what seem to us unimportant 
structural details. 

In the second place, difficulties arise through 
recently acquired information concerning the 
effects of selection on individual variations. 
Any group of plants or animals, considered 
with respect to any particular character, will 
show a considerable range of variability for 
that character, vaiying both above and below 
tlie mean or average. Darwin thought that sel- 
ection of extreme variates above or below the 
mean and a breeding from these variates would 
result in a new range of variability in the 
selected direction and the establishment of a 
new mean. Practically all the results obtained 
by experiment along these lines have negatived 
this conclusion, and it generally happens, if 
not always, that the offspring of an extreme 
variant normally arrange themselves around the 
mean of the whole race irrespective of the de- 
gree of variation of the parent. 

A large number of zoologists join with bota- 
nists in ascribing the origin of new species and 
new adaptations to mutation, a position we 
very largely owe to the work of the botanist, 
De Vries. The mutation theory supposes that 
from some causes not fully understood but which 
certainly exist, there appear at intervals changes 
in the hereditary material such as to lead to the 
establishment of a new mean wiUi a new range 
of variability. Such a change is called a muta- 
tion, A mutation may be very slight in amount, 
so as to resemble a mere , individual variation, 
or it may he large as in the fruit fly, when the 
normal red eye is. replaced by a white one. In 
any case it is recognizable by its heritability 
and< its establishment of a. new mean. It is be- 
lieved that natural selection first operates after 
this muiation has* appeared and determines 
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whether or not it shall survive. Natural se- 
lection, then, as Dc Vries has expressed it, “has 
nothing to do with the arrival of a species hut 
determines its survival” 

The oldest explanation of evolution is that 
of use and disuse, originally proposed hy La- 
marck, and to a large extent accepted by Dar- 
win. With the rise of the “Darwinian” school, 
(as defined above) this Lamarckian factor 
seemed definitely to be disproved, but with the 
decline of “Darwinism” it has again come to the 
front. The main difficulty is to discover how 
it is possible for somatic changes to affect the 
germ plasm. Throughout the discussion there 
have been many who admitted this difficulty 
but who nevertheless felt that such a modifi- 
cation must have occurred, otherwise actually 
observed changes could not have taken place. 
Eecent work on antibodies, hormones. X-rays, 
and radium, seem possibly to point the way to 
the desired explanation. See Herkdity. 

A conservative statement is that at the pres- 
ent time the theory of use and disuse is stronger 
than it has been since Weismann’s work in 
1889 seemed entirely to discredit it; not so 
much in its general acceptance (for before 
Weismann it was widely adopted in an entirely 
uncritical fashion), but in that there is now 
promise of an explanation of the mechanisms 
at work in such a process. 

In a strictly natural selection explanation of 
evolution, it is assumed that from generation to 
generation variations normally appear in all di- 
rections around a mean, and natural selection 
operates by eliminating all but the most favor- 
able of these. Eimer in insects and Whitman in 
pigeons found reason to believe that in these 
animals variations afl*ecting any one organ or 
part show a decided tendency to occur in only 
one general direction, rather than in all direc- 
tions. This jjrineiple, known as orthogenesis, 
has been pr^dsed as an explanation of why, in 
many cases, organs so obviously disadvantageous 
to an animal, have persisted. It is, for example, 
generally thought that the enormous unwieldy 
horns of an Irish Elk were largely responsible 
for its becoming extinct, Spencer attributed 
the size of these horns to the inherited effects 
of use, but in this case it is difficult to see 
why natural selection should not have kept the 
size within limits by the elimination of the 
most unfavorable variations, and the consequent 
preservation of the fittest. Orthogenesis as- 
sumes an inherent tendency to vary in one 
direction even though the result is fatal to the 
race. Why variations should appear in only 
one direction is not, with our present informa- 
tion, any easier to explain than why variations 
should appear at all. In the last analysis, this 
must be referred to the unstable structure of 
protoplasm, though this is obviously restate- 
ment, rather than a solution, of the problem. It 
is certain that orthogenesis sometimes occurs, 
and this fact should be kept in mind in any dis- 
cussion of evolution. , 

Evidently, evolution has fieen an exceedingly 
complicated process,, involving several causes, or 
factors, sometimes working singly, at other times 
in cooperation, and difficulties in i.nterpretation 
have arisen because undue emphasis was laid 
upon one factor to the exclusion of others* It 
is quite possible that further research ’^fiH bring 
to. ]lgh;t factors at present unknora^.. • 

• .;Bibliograpliy« Eosent . works '.on evolution 
tl^t , consulted, with' advantage are H. 


F. Osborn, From the Greeks to Baribin, rev. ed, 
(New York, 1929) ; 11. \V. Shinier, Evolution 
and Man (Boston, 1929); Frances Mason, cd., 
Creation bij Evolution, a €011301^11*4 of pre<?(Mit- 
day knowledge by leading authorities (New 
York, 1928) ; H. H. Newman, ed., The Xature of 
the World and Man (Chicago, 1926), 

See Anthropology; Botany; Heredity; Zo- 
ology. 

EWAET, u'art, James Cossar (1851- ). 

A Scottish naturalist (see Vol. VUI). In 1927 
he retired from the Begius professorship of 
natural history at Edinburgh University, a 
chair he had hVld since 1882. His later books 
include: Domestic Sheep and Their Wild Ances- 
tors (1913) ; Development of the Horse (191.5) ; 
Moulting of the King Penguin (1017); The 
Xesthnq Feathers of the Mallard (1021). 

EWELL, Arthur Woolsey (1873- ). 

An American physicist (see Vol. VIH). He 
was appointed commanding captain of the 
United States "Reserves on Dec. 15, 1017, and 
head of the bomb unit of the Air Service of the 
American Expeditionary Forces. After the Ar- 
mistice, he was placed in charge of the experi- 
mental development and tests of bombs for the 
Wa r De partment. 

EWING, Jambs (1866- ). An American 

pathologist (see Vol. VIII). In 1919-27 Dr. 
Ewing brought out his monumental work on 
tum ors, entitled Neoplastie Diseases, 

EWING, Sir (James) Alfred (1855- ). 

A Scottish physicist and engineer (see Vol. 
VIII ). During'the World War, he was in charge 
of the Admiralty department which successfully 
intercepted and decoded important German ci- 
pher messages. In 1916 he became principal and 
vice-chancellor of the University of Edinburgh. 
His latest work is Thermodynamics for Engineers 
(1920). 

EXCESS PBOEITS TAX. See Taxation in 
THE United States. 

EXCHANGE, Foreign. See Finance and 
Banking. 

EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOG7. See 
Consciousness and the Unconscious. Psy- 
chology, Experimental. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS, Agricultural. 
See Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

EXPLORATION. Although exploration did 
not cease during the World War and the years 
following, there was a noticeable diminution in 
the number of expeditions during the years 
1914-1918. The War and the resulting changed 
conditions introduced new aims and methods of 
exploration. The use of the airplane, both as 
a medium of transportation and as a means of 
mapping, was the chief innovation. With the 
exception of the Polar Regions, no lands of 
great extent remained completely unknown and 
post-war exploration has concerned itself with 
investigating the natural resources of a particu- 
lar region or with tracing its past.< With the 
establishment of mandates, the nations applied 
themselves to ascertaining the climate, fauna, 
flora, mineral resources, and soil conditions of 
their new possessions. Some studies of the nat- 
ural environniient were made to encourage Emi- 
gration. American organizations, whi(£ have 
been especially active in the areheeological and 
ethnological fields, have initiated research and 
enlarged their collections for . the use of sci- 
entists and public instruction. European' insti- 
tutions were practically • forced to cease such 
activity during and immediately' following the 
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War, iDut recently they have resumed their old 
position in the field of exploration. 

Africa. See Afbica, under Exploration. 

Arabia. See Arabia, under Explorations. 

Arctic Regions. See Polar Research. 

Asia. Central Asia has been the goal of 
many expeditions. Andrews, for the American 
Museum of Natural Historyj conducted extensive 
geological and archaeological surveys in Mongo- 
lia with a view to ascertaining more about the 
early history of man. Sven Hedin returned 
again and again to his explorations in Tibet. 
Kosloff made some notable archseological dis- 
coveries in the course of his Central Asian ex- 
peditions. Roerich made two expeditions to 
Tibet for tlie purpose of painting and collecting 
philosophical data. Sir A. Stein spent a number 
of years in the little-known parts of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. Expeditions vis- 
ited the Pamirs and mapped much of that intri- 
cate country. The Morden Clark Expedition of 
the American Museum of Natural History col- 
lected big game in Central Asia, as did the Roose- 
velts. A great nnmher of Soviet expeditions 
have been sent to stndy the little-known natural 
resources and ethnolo^ of the Soviet Republics 
in Asia. In Siberia," Obruchev discovered a 
range of high mountains ; Professor Kulik 
headed an expedition which located an enormous 
meteor. The Lake Baikal region was the centre 
of intensified study. The Freer Gallery at 
Washington conducted several archaeological ex- 
peditions in China. In India, a German ethno- 
logical expedition made extensive observations. 
For archaeological investigations in Asia Minor, 
see AncHiBOLooT. 

Australia. Extended exploration in Western 
Australia resulted in a more careful classifica- 
tion of the land. Utilization depends on rain- 
fall and irrigation possibilities were investi- 
gated. The Great Barrier Reef Expedition 
studying the formation and economic potential- 
ities of this huge coral reef began work. Sev- 
eral scientific institutions united for the purpose 
of studying the native life before advancing 
civilization destroyed their aboriginal culture. 

Europe. Excavations in France and Italy 
disclosed ancient ruins of unknown periods. 
Ethnographic researches were made in southern 
France, northern Spain and the British Isles. 
The construction of a war railway to the 
Murman Coast brought information on the 
hitherto unknown region of the Kola Peninsula. 

North America. Alaska. The U. S. Geolog- 
ical Survey kept a number of field expeditions 
engaged in reconnaissance work each year. 
Notable work was that of mapping the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve in northern Ala^a and of 
S. R. Capps, who mapped much of the Mt. Spurr 
area. The National Geographic Society spon- 
sored a survey under Jaggar in the volcanic 
area of southern Alaska. Hrdlicka in 1926 
made a preliminary anthropological survey for 
the Smithsonian Institution and this was fol- 
lowed by more detailed studies. In 1928 the 
Stoll-McCracken Itocdition of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History discovered some early 
mummies on an island in the Aleutians. The 
U. S. Navy sponsored an extensive aerial map- 
ping expedition in 1926 which photographs 
much of the involved topography of southeast- 
ern Alaska. 

Canada. The Northwest Territories were the 
scene of annual government patrols and explor- 
ations, Radical changes in the map of the 


Great Slave Lake area have resulted. Surveys 
of the condition of game in this territory \vere 
made in order that provision for the natives 
might be made. Airplane surveys of much of 
the pioneer fringe of Canada w^cre made. An 
airplane and ice-breaker expedition tested the 
practicability of Hudson Bay as a point of ex- 
port for the Canadian grain crop. Mountain 
climbing expeditions have been numerous; 
Mount Logan was conquered; Mystery Moun- 
tain, the highest in British Columbia, was dis- 
covered and the Columbia Glacier was studied. 
The Canadian Arctic Archipelago was visited 
regularly by patrols of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and a steamer was regularly sent to 
Ellesmere Island and Baffin Island. 

United States. In the United States, scien- 
tific field research is annually pursued by Amer- 
ican universities, scientific societies, museums, 
and State and Federal bureaus. This field work 
covers all phases of investigation into our nat- 
ural resources. Recently, there has been great 
activity along archaeological lines. See Eth- 
]X0L0GY. Some of the principal institutions 
sending their expeditions to all parts of the 
world are the Field Museum of Chicago, Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, the 
American Museum of Natural History, the Penn- 
sylvania University Museum, the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, and the Smithsonian Institution. 

Central America, Caribbean. Study of the 
natural resources of these countries continued 
slowly. Archseological investigations w^ere the 
most significant, especially those in Yucatan, 
Guatemala, and British Honduras. The New 
York Academy of Science continued its study of 
the natural history of the Virgin Islands and 
Porto Rico. Barro Colorado Island in the 
Panama Canal developed into a centre for trop- 
ical research. Studies of sedimentation were 
initiated by Professor Field of Princeton. Wil- 
liam Beebe continued his oceanographical studies. 

South America. The Amazon Valley was the 
centre for a number of prominent expeditions. 
The Rice Expedition to the Rio Grande mapped 
some of its northern tributaries. Dyott re- 
traced Roosevelt’s expedition down the River 
of Doubt and later went into Matto Grosso to 
search for the missing Fawcett Expedition. Dr. 
and Mrs. Dickey made several ethnological trips 
into southern Colombia and Venezuela. Mr. 
Tate of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory collected birds and mammals at key points. 
The Captain Marshall Field Expeditions of the 
Field Museum made large palaeontological col- 
lections in Argentina, Mountain-climbing ex- 
peditions to the Andes have been numerous and 
recently the a^Kme has been need to map 
some areas in detail. 

Oceania. The islands of the Pacific* have 
been visited by many ethnographical and archaeo- 
logical expeditions, particularly those from the 
Bishop Museum of Honolulu. The Whitney 
South Seas Expedition made large oceanographic 
collections. The Burden Expedition to Komodo 
collected giant lizards for the American Museum 
of Natural History. The Stirling Expedition 
of the Smithsonian Institution penetrated the 
unknown regions of New Guinea and discovered 
a pigmy race. A British Expedition up the Fly 
and Sepik rivers was also undertaken. 

Oceanography. Marine biology particularly 
the breeding and growth and migration of edible 
fish occupied much of the attention of ocean- 
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oOTapliei-iS, as well as the more routine studies 
of currents, depths, and deposits. The United 
States thus investigated its o\\Ti waters and 
European scientists, British, Danish, French and 
Swedish, explored the ^STorth Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Atlantic waters from the Eng- 
lish Channel to Madeira. After 1914 the 
United States participated in an International 
Ice Patrol of the North Atlantic. The non- 
mai^etic yacht, Carnegie, started on another 
cruise around the world. 

EXPLOSIVES. Such developments of the 
World War as the tremendous increase in the 
expenditure of artillery ammunition for prelimi- 
nary bombardment of objectives, in barrage fire 
for protection of infantry waves advancing to 
the attack, in harassing fire directed on enemy 
back-areas, in counter-battery work, in putting 
up aerial barrages to fend off enemy airplanes, 
and the enormous increase in the employment 
of machine guns in lieu of the slower-firing 
shoulder rifle, all magnifled the r61e of explo- 
sives. Progress in their manufacture was 
mainly toward quicker manufacture, greater 
safety in handling, storage, and transportation, 
slower deterioration after manufacture, and 
substitution of more abundant raw materials 
for those found to exist in quantities too small 
for ready conversion on a hitherto unprece- 
dented scale. 

Propellants. Smokeless powder in various 
forms was in universal use prior to the War, 
and except for the substitution of wood pulp 
for cotton linters in the manufacture of nitro- 
cellulose and the development of a water-drying 
process which was much quicker than the former 
air-drying process, no outstanding improvements 
in its manufacture were achieved during the 
War. 

Probably the most important development 
work since the War was on a smokeless, flash- 
less, non-hygroscopic powder. Immediately after 
the Armistice, demands were made for a new 
type of propellant powder to meet such condi- 
tions as those of the War. The particular ob- 
jection to the service powder the United 
States Army was that it was hygroscopic and 
must be kept in waterproof containers up to 
the time of use. Another very important factor 
was that it was a solvent powder, requiring con- 
siderable time for drying, even making use of 
the so-called water-drying process developed dur- 
ing the War. Several experimental powders of 
varying composition and granulation passed 
satisfactory tests. In order to obtain necessary 
ballistic properties and yet avoid the use of 
solvents, nitroglycerine in very small amounts 
was incorporated with the other ingredients. 
This powder can be fired within 48 hours after 
manufacture but greater uniformity is obtained 
by allowing it to age for several days. It is 
completely non-hygroscopic 5 samples have been 
fired immediately after submersion in water for 
24 hours. 

Bursting Charges. Just prior to the War, 
trinitrotoluol (TNT) was considered the most 
satisfactory bursting charge for mobile artillery 
shells. Because of the scarcity of TNT during 
the War, a fairly satisfactory substitute was 
developed and used, aznatol, a mixture cf 
SO parts of ammonium nitrate and 20 parts of 
TNT. Small-caliber shells were filled largely 
with amatol, but at best, this was a tempo- 
rary expedient; the standard practice in 1924 
was to use TNT without dilution. The 89 ^ 


amatol was prepared by crushing and drying 
ammonium nitrate, melting TNT in steam- 
jacketed kettles, and mixing the two components 
in the required proportions in a steam-jacketed 
mixer. 

The resulting product was similar to soft 
brown sugar and might be tamped into the shell 
cavity by hammer and mallet or. as wus done 
during the War, by means of the screw shell- 
filling machine, which consists of a hopper to 
hold the amatol in hulk and a slee\*e contain- 
ing a rotating worm. The shell to be filled was 
mounted horizontally on a wheel carriage placed 
so that the worm and sleeve entered it within 
a few inches of the bottom of the shell cavity. 
The amatol was fed into the shell by the rota- 
ting worm until the resistance to the entrance 
of more amatol caused the carriage and shell 
to back off from the hopper, when the worm was 
automatically stopped, since the cavity had been 
filled to a predetermined point. The remain- 
ing cavity left by the sleeve and worm was filled 
with liquid TNT except for a small cavity to 
take the booster. See CoxE. 

Ammonium picrate, called explosive D in the 
United States service, is used for bursting 
charges of armor-piercing projectiles, since TNT 
is not suflBLciently insensitive to shock to 'with- 
stand passage through armor plate on impact 
without exploding. Ammonium picrate wull do 
this and still be in condition to give effective 
fragmentation on perforation of hea'vy armor 
plate. In loading ammonium picrate in armor- 
piercing projectiles, small quantities of the 
crystalline explosive are given a preliminary 
amount of tamping in the nose of the shell, fol- 
lowed by hydraulically pressing successive in- 
crements as needed to fill the shell cavity com- 
pletely and with proper density. The bursting 
charge for shrapnel continued to be black pow- 
der, according to standard practice prior to the 
War. The ammunition used with trench mortars 
developed during the War was filled with a 
nitrostarch explosive for the smaller calibres 
and either 8 %() amatol for the larger 

calibres. Hand grenades were loaded princi- 
pally with nitrostarch explosives, and rifl.e 
grenades with TNT. Aircraft bombs were 
loaded with 8 %o amatol during the War; sub- 
sequent practice was to use TNT 'without dilu- 
tion. 

Booster Charges. During the War, attempts 
were made to load boosters with tetryl around 
the fuse socket, filling the remainder of the 
booster with TNT. This was abandoned in 
favor of completely filling the booster with 
tetryl. This practice later became standard 
with the Ordnance Department. 

Detonators. Mercury fulminate maintained 
its position as the premier military detonator. 
It is manufactured by dissolving mercury in 
nitric acid, pouring the solution into grain alco- 
hol, and removing and washing the ^ay crystals 
of mercury fulminate thus precipitated. Mer- 
cury fulminate is the most sensitive, most pow- 
erful, and most expensive of military explosives. 
It costs more than twice as much as tetryl 
and about five times as much as TNT. The 
bursting of an artillery shell is in reality a 
series of explosions. On impact with the ground 
the firing mechanism of the fuse delivers a 
minute flash to the mercury fulminate detonator. 
It detonates and transmits the explosive 'wave to 
the tetryl of the booster charge surrounding it. 
The booster in turn causes the detonation of 
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the TNT ill the main hursting charge of the 
shell. By utilizing this step-up method, small 
quantities of expensive and highly sensitive ex- 
plosives are used to set off successively larger 
quantities of less sensitive explosives.^ Consult 
McFarland, Ordnance and Gunnery (New York, 
1929). See Oednance. 

EXTENSION COURSES. These courses are 
organized and conducted in many forms hy a 
variety of American institutions, educational and 
other, and are part of a general adult-education 
movement ■which has been greatly accelerated 
since the World War. Since the early nineties, 
the universities of the U. S. have been gradually 
developing an extension programme. For a 
great many years, extension courses were limited 
in most institutions to instruction by corre- 
spondence. This form of extension teaching was 
developed particularly by the University of Chi- 
cago and various large State universities of the 
Middle West. More recently, extension classes 
have been organized in large numbers and have 
attracted enormous enrollments particularly in 
the large urban universities. These classes are 
held in the late afternoons, evenings and on Sat- 
urdays for the benefit of those who through 
other occupations cannot accommodate them- 
selves to the requirements of the usual formal 
curriculum, A popular development has come 
in tlie form of iiort courses in subjects of in- 
terest to a particular social, industrial, or pro- 
fessional group. 

There is considerable difference of opinion as 
to the advisability of giving academic credit for 
extension teaching. In some mstitutions, partial 
credit toward an academic degree is Ranted; 
that is, a certain proportion of the total number 
of credit points necessary before a degree is 
awarded may be taken through the medium of 
extension courses. This proportion varies even 
in the institutions where credit is allowed, but 
the maximum credit allowed at any institution 
is 50 per cent. 

The popularily and usefulness of extension 
courses is reflected in the heavy registrations, 
particularly in the large centres of population. 
California, Columbia, Pennsylvania and New 
York University have made remarkable strides 
in this fleld and the ^owin^ interest in adult 
education as a whole is an indication that the 
number enrolling each year will increase rather 
than decrease. 

In both England and America, university ex- 
tension began with lectures in the fleld of the 
physical sciences. There is practically no limita- 
tion of the scope of the subjects taught at the 
present time; and in addition to topics usually 
associated with a liberal-arts programme, there 
are many demands for instruction of utilitarian 
value solely. Extension teaching has therefore 
been one of the most important direct public- 
service arms of a modem American university 
which conducts it. Fields represented in the 
average extension curriculum are agriculture, 
the ancient languages, art, astronomy, chemistry, 
commerce, economies, education, engineering,- 
English, geography, geology, German, history, 
household arts, law, mathematics, music, the 
natural sciences, philosophy, physiology, psy- 
chology, reli^on, the romance languages, and 
sociology. The subjects of the short courses, for 
which academic credit as a rule is not given, are 
limitless. 


Extension .centres in tovims within reach of 
the educational facilities of the large universities 
have grown in considerable numbers and extra- 
mural work has come to be one of the regular 
arms of extension teaching. In some cities these 
centres have regular equipment, buildings and 
laboratories of their own and separate adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs are built up. State 
universities arrange for this extramural work 
extensively, and with the development of the 
possibilities of radio in education, extension 
teaching can be carried on simultaneously over 
an entire State area. Another modern tendency 
is to provide post-graduate professional training. 
This is possible chiefly in cities where hospital, 
library, and laboratoiy facilities are available. 

Methods of administration and conduct of ex- 
tension courses vary widely. The authorities at 
some institutions feel that, to he of greatest 
value and usefulness, extension teaching should 
be j'ust as much a responsibility of the central 
educational authority as any other form of 
teaching. At other institutions, it is a policy to 
regard extension teaching as a specialty and a 
separate faculty and a separate corps of adminis- 
trators is set up. At institutions where exten- 
sion teaching has proved its value, instructors 
of all academic grades, from lecturer to full pro- 
fessor, conduct classes. Enrollments are drawn 
from almost every section of the population, and 
ages vary from the late teens to the sixties and 
even to the seventies. The most popular sub- 
jects are those in education, chosen largely by 
teachers in an institution which gives academic 
credit for extension work; in English, business, 
engineering, and the sciences, where they are 
offered; and general liberal-arts subjects. 

That extension courses have come to stay and 
that they will undergo further development is 
well demonstrated by the existence and activity 
of the National University Extension Associa- 
tion, the membership of which includes upward 
of forty universities which have long conducted 
one form or another of extension teaching and 
which are constantly seeking to study and inter- 
pret the special fields in which their activities 
are engag^. This association meets annually 
and publishes a report of its proceedings which 
include discussions and reviews of current ex- 
tension undertakings. 

It was estimated that the total number of 
registrations in extension courses in colleges and 
universities in the United States in the year 
1028-29 was approximately 300,000. See Edu- 
CATIOK IW THE UNITED STATES. 

EXTENSION TEACHING IN AGBICUL- 
TURE. See Agbicultueal Extension Wobk. 

EYRE, Laubbnoe ( ?— ) . An American 

actor and playwright bom in Chester, Pa. He 
made his d^but with the Castle Stock Company 
in Boston in 1907, played with Julia Marlowe, 
and also leading characters with the Ben Greet 
Company. His best-known plays include: The 
Thvnga That Cownt (1914) ; Bams Matama 
(first full-length play dealing entirely with 
Negro life, in which all the characters are ool- 
on3, to be produced in America) produced at 
Atlantic City (1916); Driftwood (1917); Mia^ 
Hf elite of N^Orleana (1919) ; Martimque (1920) ; 
The Merry Wwea of Gotham (1923) ; One Trip 
of the Silver Star (1926). Mis’ Ne% of 
l^^Orleima was also produced ty Dion Boucicault 
later in London, 
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F A.ESI, Robert (1883- ). A Swiss FAIEBAITKS, Chabi.es Warren (1852- 

poet, essayist and dramatist, who was 1918). An American politician. Vice President 
born in Zurich and studied at the of the United States, 1904-00 (see Vol. VIII). 
university there and in Berlin. After In 1014 he was chairman of the Indiana Repub- 
sonie years of travel in France, Italy, lican State Convention for the third time, in 
Russia, and Enfjland, he retiiniod to 1916 he again received the Republican nomina- 
Zurich and published Zuricher Tdylle (1908), tion for the Vice Presidency but was defeated. 
Odysseus und Nausikaa, & tragedy (1911), Die PATRBARTKS, DoroLAS (1883- ). An 

offenen Tiiren, (1012), and Die Fassade (1918), American actor, born in Denver, Colo. He first 
comedies. He wrote verse: Aus der Brandung: appeared on the stage in New York in 1901. On 
Zeifgedichte aus der Hchweiz (1017), and com- the legitimate stage, he played Hawthorne of 
piled two anthologies of Swiss poetry: Gestalten the U. 8. 1., Frenzied Finance, All For a Girl, 
und Wandlmgen (1920), and Anthologia HeU A Gentleman of Leisure, Henrietta, The Show 
veiica (1921). His most important critical /SfA op, and others. After 1916 he headed his own 
works were Paul Ernst und die Neueren Bestre- motion-picture productions. His chief successes 
hmgenim Drama , Karl Spitteler (1017), include His Majesty the American, When the 

Rainer Maria Rilke (1019), and Schweizerischer Clouds Roll By, The Mollycoddle, The Mark of 
Dichtung (1022). In 1922 he became professor Zorro, The Xut, The Three Musketeers, Robin 
of German literature at the University of Hood, The Thief of Bagdad, Don Q., and The 
Zurich. Black Pir ate. 

EAGAH, James Bernard (1873- ). An FAIRCHILD, Blair (1877- ). An 

Irish dramatist (see Vol. VIII), who usually American composer, bom at Belmont, Mass, 
wrote comedy. His later plays were The Wheel Simultaneously with his academic studies at 
(1922), And So To Bed (1926), and The Great Harvard University, he took courses in oornposi' 
Lover (1927). tion under J. K. Paine and W. R. Spalding; 

FAHEY, John H. (1873- ). An Ameri- later he studied piano with G. Buonamici in 

can banker and newspaper publisher, born at Florence. He went to Constantinople in 1901 
Manchester, N. H. After receiving a high- as a member of the American Legation and 
school education, he became a reporter in Man- thence to Persia. Finding that Persian music 
Chester. He was editor and publisher of the ^ interested him more than his diplomatic duties, 
Boston Traveler 1903-10, finally becoming presi- be went to Paris in 1903 for further study 
dent of the Boston Traveler Company and of under Wider and Gannaye. His style is a com- 
the State Publishing Company. He also was bination of French impressionism and Oriental 
president and publisher of the Worcester Post, elements. Among his works are a ballet pan- 
He was president and publisher of the Man- tomime, Dame Libellute (Paris, 1921) ; the sym- 
chester (N, H.) Mirror, 1922-25, and publisher phonic poems, East and West, Zal, Shah Fm- 
of the New York Evening Post, 1923. In 1919- doun; a sketch for orchestra, Tamineh; Legende 
20, he was chairman of the organizing committee and Etude Symphoniquc for violin and orches- 
of the International Chamber of Commerce, and' tra; a violin sonata; two piano trios; a string 
served as American director of the same body, quartet; a piano quintet; six Psalms for solo* 
1921-26. In the same period, he was a member ists and chorus a cappella; two fugues for or- 
of the Senior Council of the United States ga-n; and many songs, almost all on Oriental 
Chamber of Commerce. themes. 

FAHBEHKBOG, frrgn-kr6g, Llwio (Carl FALEENHAYH, falk'5n-hln, Erich von 
Wilhelm) (1867- ). A German poet- (1861-1922), A Prussian general, born at Burg 

painter, born in Rendsburg. He studied at the Belchau, in Thorn. He entered the army in his 
art academies of Hamburg and Berlin and spent youth and became military attachd to the lega- 
some years in Italy. His mural paintings soon tion at Paris in 1887. In 1889 he acted as 
attracted attention, among them “Youth as the military instructor and favorite of the Crown 
Golden Age"' in the Girls' High School of Bar- Prince of Germany and Prince Eitel Friedrich, 
men, “Crucifixion” in Mulheim, and “Desert He served in China during the Boxer Rebellion, 
of Christ to Hell” in Hiel. He made a sensa- Se was promoted to lieutenant general and was 
tion at the Munich Exhibition of 1902 with his Prussian Minister of War in 1913. In 

“Christ Preaching,” in which he presented a ^be outbreak of the World War, be be- 

beardless Christ, aii innovation which he subse- ®bief of the general staff of the army, 

quently justified in his writings. He has since arid later general of the infantry. He upheld 
become better known as an author. His literary the officers whose conduct in Alsace resulted in 
works are Geschichte Meines Glaulens (1906); the Zabern dmotders. He received the credit 
the dramas Baldur (190$), Wnland (1914), for the breaking through Of the Russian lines at 
Tfomegast (1921), and Die Gpdentochter Gorlice-Tarnow in 1915, and also planned the 
(1921); the poems Luedfer (1917) and, ,J?aa successful Russian and Serbian campaigns of the 
Ooldehe Tor (1921), the latter illustrated by same year,. Insisting that the War must be 
himself; a history of G6d-16r0, Ootp m Wan^el fought out on the , Western front, he opposed 
der Z^en (1921); and Dsch^iim M^dh^vim vbzi Hipderiburg and Ludendorff, who urged con- 
(I9!^6) . . ’ ' ' • . ’ , , , centril,ting 'upon the Eastern front. , The un- 
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successful attack at X’^erduu of 101 C caused his 
removal as chief of the general^ staff, Hinden- 
burg taking his place. He was given the leader- 
ship of the 0th Army in its lighting at Hermami- 
stadt, and in 1017 of the Asiatic Corps. In 1918 
and 1010, the 10th Army was commanded by 
him. He wrote: Die oberste Heeresleiiung in 
ihren u-ichtigsten Entschlicssiingcn 101-^-16 
(1910), giving an account of the German con- 
duct of the War, and !)er Fcldzug der 0 Armee 
gegen die liumanen and Rustten^ 1016-J7 (1021). 

PALL, ALBtRT llACON (1^01- ). An 

American public ollicial (see Vol. VIII). He 
was reelected to the United States Senate for 
the term 1010-27), but resigned in 1021 to be- 
come Secretarv of the Interior at the request of 
President Hauling. In June, 1921, the naval 
oil reserves w'ere transferred to the Department 
of the Interior, and in 1022 Seeretaiy Fall 
signed a long pending lease of the Teapot Dome 
oil district in Wyoming to the Sinclair oil in- 
terests, and also a lease of the Klk Hills le- 
&(*i\es in California to E. G. Doheny, an oil 
magnate. Only about one-third of the oil was 
held for use of the Navy. Later, Fall resigned 
his socTotaryship. In 1924 an investigation was 
heguii by the Pulilic Lands Committee of the 
ycnate, and Fall appeared before a subcommit- 
tee and denied that he had received any money 
from Sinclair or Doheny, hut on January 24, 
Dohonv testified before the Committee that he 
had “lent” Fall $100,000 without security or in- 
terest. On July 15, Fall was indicted on three 
counts, the first and third relating to the al- 
leged $100,000 payment, the second charging 
conspiracy with Harry F. Sinclair in regard to 
the Wyoming or Teapot Dome leases, and enter- 
ing into contracts without bids. Fall and 
Doheny were acquitted by a jury in November, 
1926, of charges of conspiracy in connection 
with the leasing of the Elk Hills reserves. 
Fall and Sinclair were brought to trial on the 
second count in October, 1927, but a mistrial 
was declared November 1 after the Government 
had charged agents of the defendants with 
shadowing the jurors. Sinclair ivas retried and 
acquitted in April, 1928. The United States 
Supreme Court, alfirming decisions of the lower 
courts, decided on Feb. 28, 1927, that the Elk 
Hills oil leases had been corruptly obtained and 
that the jiroperty should be returned to the 
Government, and on October 10 that the Teapot 
Dome oil leases were fraudulent and void. Fall 
was again placed on trial in October, 1929, and 
was found guilty of accepting a bribe of $100,000 
from Doheny for the lease of the Elk Hills naval 
oil reserve in California. 

PALL, Leo (1873-1 025), A famous Aus- 
trian composer of operettas, born at Olmlitz. 
After receiving training from his father, a hand- 
master, he studied at the Vienna Conservatory, 
For some years, he was operatic conductor at 
Berlin, Hamburg, and Cologne. His first opera, 
Frau Danise, was produced in Berlin in 1902, 
but made little impression, A second opera, 
Irrlicht (Mannheim, 1905), did not fare much 
hotter, nor his first operetta, Der Rehell (Vi- 
enna, 1906), However, the latter, in a new 
version as Der Hebe Augustin, later scored an 
enormous success (Vienna, 1911). In 1907 
two operettas were brought out in Vienna, Der 
fidele Bauer (July 5) and Die DoUarprinzessin 
(November 2), which immediately made their 
way to all the theatres of Austria and Germany, 
and placed the composer in the front rank of 


the masters of sparkling comedy. The new 
w'orks, which had their ])remiere in Vienna, are 
Die geschiedene Frau (1908; in New York as 
The (jirl in the Train, 1910), Brilderlein fein 
(1909), Die schbne Risetta (1910), Die Sirene 
(1911), Der yacht schnellzug (1913), Der siisse 
Kavalier (1924). The following were first pro- 
duced at Berlin: Die Htudentengrnjln (1913), 
Jung England (1914), Der IcunstUche Mensch 
(1915), Die Rose von Stambiil and Die Kaiserin 
(1916), Madame Pompadour (1922), Die span- 
ische Xachtigall (1924). Por London, he wrote 
The Eternal ^Valts! (1911). A posthumous 
operetta, Jugend ini Mai w^as brought out in 
Dresden (1026). In 1924 he visited the United 
States and witnessed the American premiere of 
Madame Pompadour. 

PALLA, Manuel de (1876- ). A Span- 

ish composer, born at Cadiz. He studied at the 
Madrid Conservatory under Trag6 (piano) and 
Pedrell (composition), and while still a student 
wrote several zarzuelas \vhich he offered to the 
managers in vain. Unable to obtain a hearing 
in his native land, he went to Paris in 1907, 
where, after some hard years, Debussy and 
Dukas became interested in him. After his first 
opera. La Vida Breve, written in 1904, had been 
successful in Nice (1913) and Paris (1914), it 
was brought out in several cities of Spain and 
w'on recognition for the composer. Do Falla 
then settled in Granada. Although not a pro- 
lific writer, he is the acknowledged leader of 
Spanish futurists. His other works are the 
ballets, El Amor Brujo (Madrid, 1915), and 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos (London, 1919), and 
El Retahlo del Maese Pedro (Madrid, 1923 ) ; 
three pieces for orchestra, Noches en los Jar- 
dines de Espaha, En el (Jeneralife, and Danza 
.Leiana; and piano pieces and songs. 

PALL BIVEB. A manufacturing centre and 
port of entry of Massachusetts. The population 
rose from 119,295 in 1910 to 120,485 in 1920 
and to 134,300 in 1028 by estimate of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. In 1923 the city adopted 
the report of the city-planning board, prepared 
after its survey of the city begun in 1920. In 
1920 the city-manager plan of government be- 
came effective. Fall Diver is the largest cot- 
ton manufacturing centre of the United States, 
the capital invested being $50,000,000. Other 
manufactures include webbing, pianos, leather, 
belting, hats, jewelry, underwear, absorbent cot- 
ton, braids, twine, paper, boxes, and varnish. In 
1925, 30,500 persons were employed in these in- 
dustries and received $28,241,000 in wages; the 
value of the products manufactured was $142,- 
88t5,000. The largest fuel-oil refinery in New 
England, of 1,000,000 barrels monthly capacity, 
was built at Fall River in 1922, but since that 
time has been changed merely to a terminal and 
distributing plant. In 1924 the first unit was 
begun of a power plant that would ultimately 
produce 275,000 horse power. Pall River has 27 
wharves. In 1927 the total volume of its foreign 
commerce was 209.949 tons. The assessed valua- 
tion of property in 1027 was $188,936,000; the 
net debt was $9,893,000. On the night of Feb. 
2, 1928, fire which started in old Poeasset Mills 
destroyed a great part of the business section 
of Fall River, with a loss of approximately $4,- 
000,000. The city has suffered from the de- 
pression in the textile industry. 

PABABEE, William Curtis (1865-1925). 
An American anthropologist who was bom in 
Washington, Pa. He was in charge of the de 
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jMilhau Harvard expedition, 191 3-1 C, of the 
University of Pennsylvania expedition, 1921-23, 
and curator of the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania since 1913. Besides his numer- 
ous contributions to anthropological and geo- 
graphical magazines, he published The Central 
Arawaks (1918). 

FAR EASTERN- REPUBLIC. See Siberia 
AND Par Eastern Republics Russia; Japan. 

FARIGOULE, Louis. See Romains, Jules. 

FARMAH, far'man', Henri (1874 - ). A 

French designer of aircraft (see VoL. VIII). He 
established the important factory at Billancourt 
which supplied many planes to the French and 
English armies in the World War. 

FARM BUREAUS. See Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work. 

FARM COOPERATIOKT. See Ageicultubal 
Credit; Co()Peration. 

FARMIITG. See Agricultube. 

FARM INSTITUTES. See Agricultural 
Education. 

FARM TRACTOR. See Tractor. 

FARNELL, Lewis Ricuard (1856- ). 
An English archaeologist and writer on religion 
(see VoL. VIII). In 1919 and 1924, he was 
Gifford Lecturer in the University of Edinburgh, 
and in 1920-23 vice chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. His later works include Outlme 
History of Greek Religion (1921) ; The Attri- 
hutes of God (1925) ; and articles on Greek 
archaeology, philology, and religion in British 
and foreign journals. 

FARNOL, (John) Jeffery (1878- ). 
An English writer of romantic fiction, who was 
educated in a private school. He lived in New 
York City (1902-10), publishing a number of 
short stories and for two years painting scenery 
for the Astor Theatre. His publications include 
The Amateur Gentleman; The Honourable Mr, 
Tawnish (dramatized in 1924); Borne War Im- 
pressions (1918); Black Bartlemy^s Treasure 
(1920) ; Peregrines Progress (1922) ; The Quest 
of Youth (1027) ; and Oyfford of Weave (1928). 

FARRANU, Livingston (1807- ). An 

American university president, horn at Newark, 
N. J. In 1914 he became president of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, and held that position until 
1919. During the World War he was director 
in France of the International Health Board, 
in 1917-18, and from 1919 to 1921 was chair- 
man of the Central Committee of the American 
Red Cross. In the latter yes.r, he was chosen 
president of Cornell University. He contributed 
many articles to psychological and anthropo- 
logical publications and wrote The Basis of 
American History (1904). 

FARRAN^, Max (1869- ). An Ameri- 

can university professor and research director 
(see VoL. VIII). He resigned his professorship 
of history at Yale in 1925. He was director of 
the division of education of the Commonwealth 
Fund, 1925-27. Since 1927 he has been director 
of research for the Henry E. Huntington Library 
and Art gallery, San Gabriel, Calif. He pub- 
lished Development of the United States (1918) 
and Fathers of the Constitution (1921). 

FARRAR, Geraldine (1882- ). A n 

American dramatic soprano (see Vol, Vlll). 
At the height of her artistic powers, she retired 
from the operatic stage, appearing for the last 
time at the Metropolitan Opera ^use as Zaza, 
in Leoncavallo’s opera, on Apr. 22, 1922. After 
the fall of the curtain, scenes of wild enthusiasm 
were enacted inside the house and on the street. 


For 16 consecutive seuson:;, she had been one of 
the most popular artists of the company. In 
1925 she tried, with enormous success, the field 
of light opera, appearing in Lehar’s The Love 
Spell, and two years later also returned to the 
serious concert-stage. Since the sensational suc- 
cess of her film production of Carmen, in 1915, 
she has been increasingly active in this field. 
In 1916 she published an autobiography, Ger- 
aldine Farrar (Boston). 

FARR£RE^ Claude. See Baegonb, Fr^d- 
]^Ric C harl es. 

FARWELL, Arthur (1872- ). An 

American composer, born at St. Paul. He 
studied with Norris in Boston, Humperdinck in 
Berlin, and Guilmant in Paris. From 1910 to 
1913, he was director of municipal concerts in 
New York City, and from 1915 to 1018, director 
of the Music School Settlement there. He then 
moved to Pasadena, where he devoted much time 
to community music. He was always deeply 
interested in the music of the American Indians 
and at various times visited Indian reservations. 
In 1901 he established at Newton Centre, Mass., 
the Wa-Wan Press for the publication of Amer- 
ican works, especially those based on Indian 
themes. He was the first recipient of the Com- 
posers* Fellowship awarded by the Pasadena 
Music and Art Association (1921). In his com- 
positions, he employs chiefly Indian themes. 
He published collections of Indian melodies 
and folk songs of the South and West and was 
known as a writer on his subject, particularly 
through his former associate editorship of 
Musical America, In 1927 he was lecturer and 
conductor at Michigan State College. 

FASCISM. Fascism (Italian, fascismo) 
denotes an ultra-nationalistic regenerative move- 
ment which played a prominent rdle in the post- 
bellum development of Italy, and which spread 
to Spain, Bavaria, and other countries. The 
central impulse of Fascism was nationalism, an. 
ideal generating in turn the determination to 
extricate Italy from chaos, to give her moral 
unity, to make her a new state, and to make it 
an axiom and a creed with everyone that all 
social progress must he through and by the nar 
tion. Fascism came into power with dramatic 
suddenness. The first groups of Fascisti were 
formed in March, 1919, at the very moment when 
Italy’s nationalist claims to Fiume were being 
disputed at Paris, while within Italy communist 
agitators were boldly preaching not only social 
revolution hut also anti-militarism and pacifism. 
The two-fold aim of the original Fascisti was to 
suppress communism and exalt patriotism. Tak- 
ing their names from the Latin fasces, the bundle 
of rods wrapped round an ax to indicate power 
to pimish ofi’enders, the Fascisti assumed the 
right to enforce order by using violence against 
socialists and pacifists. Unlike members of the 
American Ku Klux Klan, the Fascist! did not 
conceal their identity; but like the Klan, they 
appreciated the emotional appeal of uniforms, 
organizations, and sonorously titled officers. 
Each active member of the Fascist organization 
wore a black shirt, oftentimes decorated with war 
medals; for many had fought with distinction 
in the World War. The organization was very 
elaborate, modeled on the ancient Roman im- 
perial army. Strict discipline bound rank and 
file to obedience. And at the head of the move- 
ment was the forceful Benito Mussolini, a hlack- 
sDiith’s son, once a socialist, and later editor of 
the patriotic Popolo d^ Italia, 
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During the early stages of the movement, two 
phases of activity were most notable. First and 
foremost, the Fasciati, as has been said, were 
patriots, superpatriots, and they expressed their 
loyalty to Italy by forcibly suppressing pacifist 
demonstrations, by conducting propaganda in 
favor of Italy’s most extreme territorial claims 
to the Tyrol, Istria, Fiunie, Dalmatia, Albania, 
etc.; and by inculcating a spirit of devotion, 
almost of worship, toward the national state. 
One very significant manifestation of this na- 
tionalist de\otion was the scorching criticism 
which the Fascist! heaped on the “outw^orn and 
incapable governments which had become a 
menace to the development of Italy and under 
whose rule the authority of the state had fallen 
into decadence and decay.’’ Fascist writers 
and speakers, with this phase of their movement 
in mind, often described Fascism as a “spiritual 
revolt.” Secondly, Fascism was anti-commun- 
ist. From 1019 to 1922, it waged a sort of 
guerrilla warfare against socialism in Italy; 
Fascist! roughly dispersed Socialist party meet- 
ings, raided Socialist printing offices and h^d- 
quarters, and administered novel and ingenious 
forms of phj'sical punishment to leading Com- 
munists. Further, it organized labor unions of 
its own, found work for the unemployed with 
Fascist capitalists, and thanks to its success in 
these directions, soon began to accept the affilia- 
tion of unions which deserted socialism. To 
prevent the landless peasants of southern Italy 
and Sicily from joining forces with the social 
revolution, the Fascist! took it on themselves in 
many localities to cut the Gordian knot of the 
agrarian problem by compelling landlords to 
subdivide and sell their estates, or by persuad- 
ing friendly landowners to offer small plots for 
sale to peasants. So effective were these meas- 
ures that communism in Italy was, if not an- 
nihilated, at least compelled to work under- 
ground, and even the more moderate political 
socialism was reducjed to impotence. Bjr 1921 
Fascism, in the words of Mussolini himself, 
was .no longer “liberation hut tyranny; no 
longer the safeguard of the nation, but the 
upholding of private interests and of the most 

f roveling and unenlightened classes existing m 
taly.” 

As the organization became more powerful, 
it entered its political phase. Indeed, now that 
it embraced workingmen and peasants as well 
as bourgeois and militarists, it could no longer 
pursue a clear-cut policy in economic matters, 
nor could it survive permanently by merely 
taheing about patriotism. Political action was 
a necessity as well as a logical consummation 
of the order’s career. Gradually, the Fascist! 
gained control of many municipalities, using 
violence where votes would not avail. Then 
their leaders looked to Pome. Mussolini grew 
more insistent in his declarations that the ex- 
isting parliamentary government, headed by a 
vacillating coalition cabinet, was unrepresenta- 
tive and unworthy of Italy. Soon he had the 
temerity to demand for himself and his follow- 
ers places in the cabinet. Meeting refusal, he 
became but more ambitious. In October, 1922, 
he compelled the Ministry to resign and installed 
a Fascist cabinet. See Italy, under EiBioryj 
also Mussolini. 

The Fascist! preserved their orpinization as 
a sort of unofficial militia on which Mussolini 
could, if need be, rely; at tibie same time they 
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constituted themselves a political party for 
parliamentary and electioneering purposes. 
Though he had denounced the inefficiency and 
unrepresentative character of parliamentary 
government, Mussolini utilized Parliament to 
carry out his own policies, and after he had 
won a sweeping electoral victory, his adminis- 
tration became in form at least a responsible 
government, like its despised predecessors. One 
maiked difference characterizing Fascist rule, 
however, was the fact that force was relied on as 
ail exjiedient to be employed if democracy failed. 
‘T declare,” said Mussolini in 1923, “that my 
desire is to govein, if possible, with the consent 
of the majority, but hi order to obtain, to foster, 
and to strengthen that consent, 1 will use all 
the force at my disposal.” All else failing, 
“there is always force.” This was the aspect of 
Fascism that appealed so strongly to ambitious 
leaders in Spain, Bavaria, Bulgaria, Mexico, and 
many another country: if votes fail, there is 
always violence. 

In economic policy after 1922, the Fascists 
emphasized chielly the reform of governmental 
finance. For labor, they enacted an eight-hour- 
day law and a collective-agreements law de' 
signed to promote collective bargaining between 
organized labor and organized capital. State 
monopolies, such as telephone service, matches, 
etc., were handed over to private companies, in 
accordance with the Fascist principle of main- 
taining private enterprise and combating state 
socialism. In religion, the Fascist!, in power, 
were partisans of reconciliation between Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic; they restored compulsory 
religious instruction; and they succeeded, in 
1029, in establishing more cordial relations with 
the Vatican — ^all for the sake of that national 
unity which, to their way of thinking, should 
transcend all else. 

In 1926 Mussolini sought to consolidate the 
economic gains of his system in the establish- 
ment of the Fascist, i. e., corporate, state. This 
was done through the act called “The Legal 
Discipline of Collective Labor Relations” which 
established syndicates, collective labor contracts, 
and labor tribunals, and prohibited lockouts 
and strikes. Fascist syndicalism, like other 
Fascist institutions, showed itself to be hier- 
archical and centralized. The Fascist state ar- 
rogated to itself the right to police and super- 
vise all the activities of the syndicates. After 
two years, it was seen that Fascism was re- 
garding itself not as a reactionary movement 
against communism, but as a continuous revo- 
lution. It evidently was coordinating Catholi- 
cism, nationalism, pragmatism, and syndicalism 
under the banner of imperial Rome. Its syndi- 
calism had nothing to do with Marxian inter- 
nationalism or class war. Like socialism, how- 
ever, it was swallowing up the individual in 
a scheme pf national production under the 
strictest of state control. The corporative idea 
was functioning through a bureaucracy respon- 
sible to Mussolini, and evidently the individual 
was being regarded as an outworn institution. 
How'ever, unlike all proletarian utopias, [fascist 
Italy was essentially middle-class and the real 
gainers of the system were the industrialists. 
The workers, it is true, in exchange for their 
liberty, were getting a modicum of security; 
but, after all, the idaves under imperial Rome 
did not have less. . 

, The logical conclusion^ to the political phase, 
of Fascism catge at the end of 1927 .when uni-, 
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versal suffrage was abolished. The electoral re- 
form measure also included the following: the 
nomination of candidates for the Chamber of 
Deputies by economic guilds; the abolition of 
all other parties: the substitution of a single 
electorial constituency in place of territorial di- 
visions; and the reduction of the size of the 
chamber. In olFcct, the right to vote was held 
only by those who belonged to one of the 13 
syndicalist organizations and contributed dues. 
See Italy. 

Bibliography. The outstanding scholarly 
work on the Fascist state was published in 
1928 by the Ovford University Press. It is 
Making the Faarist State, by Dr. Herbert W. 
Schneider of Columbia University and, besides 
being a dispassionate a.ccount of the birth of 
Fascism, is fully documented and contains a 
bibliograjihy of 21 pages. The same year also 
saw the publication of Mussolini*s autobiogra- 
phy. 

PATIGTJE. See Psychology, Abnormal. 

PAXJLHABEIl, MrciiAEL ton (1809- ). 

A Homan Catholic Cardinal of Munich, Ger- 
many, born at Heidenfeld. He studied at the 
Universities of Wurzburg, Home, and Oxford, 
was jirofessor at the University of Strassburg, 
and became Bishop of Speyer (1910), Arch- 
bishop of Munich (1017), and Cardinal in 1921. 
He is the author of Petrus Stirht Nicht (1903) ; 
Die Vesperpsalmen (1900); Schvle und Reli- 
gion (1907); Priest er und Volk (1911); Birten- 
brief e (1912) ; Charakterhilder axis der Bi~ 
hlischen Frauentcelt (1920); Die Freiheit der 
Kirche (1013) ; Waffen des Lichtes (1918) ; Das 
Schioert der Geister (1918); Trennung von 
Kirche imd Sfaat (1919); Zeitfragen und Zeit- 
axifgahcn (1020) ; and Das Papsttum in Unserer 
Demokrat jchen Zeit (1920). 

PATTLKNEB, John Alfred (1867- ). 

All American church historian (see VoL. VIII). 
He was Stone lecturer at Princeton Theological 
Seminary in 1923. He published Wesley as 
Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman (1918), 
Value of Study of Church History (1920), 
Modernism and the Christian Faith (1921), and 
Miraculous Birth of Our Lord (1924), 

PAUST, Camille. See Mauclair, Camille. 

PAUST, Edwin Stanton (1870-1928). An 
American physician, pharmacologist, and bio- 
chemist, horn at Baltimore, Md. After pre- 
liminary study at Johns Hopkins, he went to 
Munich to study chemistry and medicine. On 
his return, he was associated with the depart- 
ment of biochemistry at John Hopkins (M. D., 
1907, honoris causa) and later lield a similar 
position at the University of Michigan. He re- 
turned to Strassburg to study pharmacology 
under Schmiedeherg and in 1908 accepted the 
chair in that branch at the University of Wiirz- 
burg. At the outbreak of the World War, he 
moved to Switzerland where he died. While his 
work embraced the entire range of pharmacology 
and biochemistry, he specialized in toxicology. 
In 1906 he published his only monograph, 
Die tierisohe, Oifte and in 1913 he collaborated 
with Sehmiedeherg in bringing out the seventh 
edition of the latter’s Qrundriss der Pharmaoolo- 
gie- 

PAY, Albert Hill (1871- ). An Ameri- 

can mining engineer, born in Appleton City, 
Mo. He graduated from the Missouri School 
of Mines in . 1002. and took post-graduate courses 
at Columbia. He was in charge of mining op- 
erations in Mexico, Alaska, and Tennessee until 


1908, when he joined the editorial staff of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, He served 
with the Bureau of Mines from 1911 to 1920, 
and from the latter date w’as valuation en- 
gineer with the Internal Bevenue Bureau. From 
1921 to 1923 he was also head of. the natural 
resources division of that bureau. He was con- 
sulting mining engineer, 1923-25, and assistant 
editor of the Engineering Mining Journal- ess 
(New York), from 1925 to 1927 when he again 
returned to private practice. He 'wrote Coal 
Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1810 to 
1016 (1910) ; Glossary of the Mining and Min- 
eral Industry (1920). He also wrote numerous 
technical bulletins. 

PAY, Henry (18G8- ). An American 

chemist, born in Williamsport, Pa. He gradu- 
ated from J..afayette College in 1889 and took 
post-graduate courses at Johns Hopkins. He 
was instructor at that university from 1893 to 
1895, and from the latter date to 1920 was a 
member of the faculty of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, becoming professor of an- 
alytical chemistry and metallography in 1920. 
He retired in 1926. He was also consulting 
chemist for several large corporations and was 
leetur^er at the United States Military Academy 
and the United States Naval Academy. He 
wrote Microscopic Examination of Steel, 1917, 
and contributed articles on chemistry and metal- 
lography to various journals. 

PAYJ Sidney Bradshaw (1876- ). An 

American professor of history. He was horn 
at Washington, D. C., and received the degrees 
of A.B. and Ph.D. at Harvard. He also studied 
at the Universities of Paris and Berlin, and held 
a teaching fellowship at Harvfird. He was pro- 
fessor of history at Dartmouth (1002-14) and 
since 1914 has held the chair of European 
history at Smith College. He wrote The Ori- 
gins of the World War (1928), and edited the 
Records of the Town of Hanover, K, H,, 1761- 
1818 (1905); A Syllabus of European History 
(with Herbert D. Foster; 4th ed., 1912) ; Smith 
College Studies in ^History (1905- ), and 

Fueter*s World History (1922), 

PAYAETT, Frank H. (1876- ). An 

American publicist, bom at Fort Plain, N. Y., 
and educated at Cornell University. He worked 
on various newspapers from 1805 to 1900, act- 
ing as war correspondent for the New York Sun 
in the West Indies from 1898 to 1900. In the 
latter year, he was London correspondent for 
the New York Herald and served other Amer- 
ican magazines and journals until 1911, when 
he became a member of the editorial staff of 
the banking and currency reform campaign. 
He was assistant to the chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference Committee of the Bail ways, 
1916-17, and assistant to the chairman of the 
Association of Bail way E.xeeutives, 1917-20. He 
was vice president of Thomas Logan, Inc., 
1919-26, and of Lord & Thomas & Logan after 
1026. He is author of Fools and Their Money 
(1907), Government and the Railroads (1919), 
To Increase Railroad Efficiency (1922), and 
other works. 

PAYOLliE^ fa'yol, Marie fiMiLB (1862- 
1928). A French soldier who was born at Le 
Puy, Haute Loire, and educated at the £cole 
Poly technique, where he specialized in artillery, 
which Ipie later taught at the Superior School 
of War. By 1910 he had become a brigadier 
general and by 1914 had retired, but he was re- 
called to service at the outbreak of the World 
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War and ffiven command of tli6 artillery l)ri" 
gadl oTkcennee and then the TOth Div s.on of 
Infantry. In the following year, he led the 33d 
Army Corps and then the ath Army, distinguish- 
ing kmself at the Battle of 
vember 1917, he became conmiander of the FrencJi 
frcerin illy, and in March, 1018, given 
command of a group of armies including two 
"cat divisions. Ltween the lla«e and tte 
AisnG He directed the second Battle of the 
Marne (July 18 1 which precipitated Germany s 
defeat. After the armistice, he comraanded ^ 
Ar^ of Occupation at Pfalz, and in 1919 h^ 
tme^a nlcmber of the Superior M ar Council, 
and chairmau of the Allied 

see the German disarmament. In IJzo ne 
Tcnrcsented General Foch at the meeting of the 

."1 to to . l *. to ! 

made a Marshal of 1 ranee, n 1921 ami 
he went on special missions to Canada and Ital>. 

He wrote Concentration des feuas et eoncentra- 

tion des moyens (1913). 

EAZY, fiVzS', IlEN-ar (1842-19201. A Sw«b 
I ladical statesman and historian, ^ 
lie studied philosophy and law at Gene\a, m 
1800 he became a member of the cantonal parlia- 

Lent, an^ 1897, a iiiemher for tlie remainde 

nf his life of the cantonal executive. Like nis 

^eaGuiele,1ames Fagr, he play«l a prominent 

^art in Radical politics at Geneva, rlis pro 
nosal to separate the Church and State was not 
Lcepted by the Swiss until 1907. He was a 
meniber of the Swiss National Council 
90 1002-20), archivist of Geneva and professor 
of ’S history at the University of 
fl80«-99 1902-20). His Life of James Faey 
iSear^’in 1890. works on the Swiss Oovern- 
Seiit shortly afterward, Hisfoire 
Vlipotitte Ae VtneaMe, 

Qenhoe et Charles Emmanuel (1900). 

EECHTEB, fsk'tor, Paul (1880- ). A 

German editor and art critic. He ^s been 
literary and dramatic editor of the Dresner 
Veueste Naohriohten, th% Vossische Zettung, 
and other prominent papers, and is the a^hor 
of Der ETpressionismx(S (1014), Franfc » eae 
Hni (1920), Das Oraphische 
steins (1920), Die TragSdie der Architekur (1921) 

FaiVptmuim (1922), and the novels^^^^^ 

Klellerssiange (1926) and Der Swob tm Fahr- 
*' EEBeI^ aid BOAD act. See Hoads 

OE THE CHTT^- 
BS OE CHBIST HI AMBBICA. Founds m 
1908 hy the ofBcial action of 30 Protestant dj^ 
nomina^ns in the United States to 
them and abt for them in matters of in- 

terest. No control is exercised over the church- 
es; rather it is their 

and common expression, dirked and control^ 
hr their representatives. Four hundred metn- 
hers elected hy the denominational assemhlies 
compose the quadrennial Conneil, whichmet in 
iKber. 1916, 1920. 1924. and 1928. ex^- 
utive committee meets annually; the administra- 
tive committee monthly. 

The activities of the Council between 
Tied on through the various commissions. That 
on International Justice and Good Will, in 
accordance with its usual policy, conducted an 
educational campaign in 1926 to urge the ratry 
of the United States in the permanent Court oi 
International Justice, and to recommend the 
outlawry of war. The commission is also in- 


terested in improving relations with the Orient. 
ThrSepartment of Research and Education 
publishes a weekly hulletin on social alTairs, 
occasionally making special studies, as in 1J^7, 
a Report on the Oil and Land Controversy he- 
tween the United States a7id Mexico, s.nd Social 
Aspects of AgricuUvral Credit.^ and in 10-.8 le- 
poi^s on the bituminous coal situation, and the 
niral-urban milk dispute in Chicago. The pm - 
no‘se of the Cominissiou on Evangelism is to 
unify the missionary work of the various de- 
noimnations. Through the Commission on the 
Cliurch and Social Service, which is especially 
interested in industrial relations, the churches 
arc able to take a unified stand on social qiics- 
tions. A particular effort was made in 192) 
to secure cooperation between national bodies 
and local church communities, and a new 
tarv was added to the Council staff to 
such organization. The Commission on Churih 
and Dace Kelations is mainly devoted to promot- 
ing friendship between the white and Negro 
rales in the* United States. A 
Drama Association was formed in 1927, w ®n 
courage meritorious stage and screen produc- 
tions. Other commissions are concerned with 
Christian education, relations with 
bodies in Europe, religious work in the Canal 
zone. Army and Navy chaplains, and relations 
with the Eastern churches. . 

The Council eoSperates with such social ot- 
ganizations as the American Bed Cross, the 
Uiild Welfare Movement, and the U. S Bureau 
of Public Health. Representative of certain 
church agencies serve on the Council 
tive committee, includin" the Homo Missions 
Council, the Council of \Vomon for Ilomo Mis- 
sions, the Council of the Church Boards of 
Education, the American Bible Society, tlie 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sLns! and the International Council of Religious 

^‘^A'monthlv, the Federal Council Bulletin, fur- 
nishes general religious news. The ninth 
The Kandboob of the OAurcfies, vvas published 
in 1027, giving historical and statistical infor- 
mation cSncerling the Council, denominations 
and various religious organizations. In 1928 
Bishop Francis J. McConncl 
S Parkes Cadman as president of the Council. 
The naUonal Xes are at lO.i F^st 22nd. Street, 
New York, and there arc also offices in Washing- 

see Aobx- 

°Sebad ^Wticuxtubad BOABD. 

^*EBDEBiSfDAHI> BANKS. See Aomoul- 

'^^bE'^EO^b''”cOMmSoN. See 

BESEBVE BANKING SYS- 
TEM. See Finance and Banking; Aohicul- 
TURAL Credit; United States, under 

EEDEBAD TBBBITOBY. A territory of 
the Australian Commonwealth lying within the 
State of New South Wales. Area. 9-40 square 
miles; population in 1911, 1714; in 
mated, bb. The site for «■ Federal oapita.1 and 
a port was acquired from New South W®)®® 
1900 and worlc was begun in 1913 on the con- 
struction of the Commonwealth s capital city. 
An additional area of 28 miles at Bny 

was' added for the purpose of establishing a 
naval college, i^ogyess on the work vvas sen- 
ou41y retarded during the War, but in 1923 
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buildint' ojicratioiKs were begun and in 192T the 
Federal Government began to move to Canberra. 
Here Parliament was opened in May 9, 1927, by 
the Duke of York. vSee Australia. 

EEDEBAIi TBADE COMMISSION. See 
Trusts. 

FEDEBAL WATEB POWEB ACT. See 
Water Power. 

FEDEBATION OF LABOB, American. 
See Labor, American Federation of. 

FEEEBN, fa'dein, FLarl (1808— ). An 

Austrian critic, translator, and authority on 
Dante (see Vol, VIII). To the literature of 
the World War, he contributed Die Politxk der 
Dreiverhiindefen (1015). His later works in- 
cluded Deutschland, Her gang enlieit und Oegcn-^ 
wart (1025). To his tianslations he added 
works of Mesnil, Croce, Cervantes, Balzac, Stend- 
hal, and Melville’s Tgpre (1027). His most 
recent works are Mazarin (1922), and Riche- 
lien, (1027). The latter appeared in English 
translation (1028). 

FEISAL, fi'zfll, (1885- ). King of Iraq, 

third son of Hussein, former King of the Hedjaz, 
born at Taif, Turkey. He received a modern 
education at Mecca and Constantinople and on 
the restoration of his father to the emirate 
of Mecca in 1908, Fcisal commanded the Arab 
contingent in the operations of the Turks against 
the Idrisi (1011-13). lie was elected deputy 
for Jidda in the Turkish Parliament (1914), 
commanded the rebels in the Arab revolt against 
Turkey in 1910, and supported the Egyptian 
Expeditionary Force of the Allies. After the 
Armistice, he set up a temporary government in 
eastern Syria and represented the Arabian cause 
at the Paris Peace Conference (1919), In 
March of the following year, he was proclaimed 
King of Syria by the Syrian national govern- 
ment, but the plan was overturned by the entry 
of the French troops into Damascus. The 
British government recognized him as King of 
Iraq and head of the new state under its man- 
date of August, 1921. In 1923 Feisal was made 
a constitutional monarch by the constitutional 
assembly, and in 1927 he went to England to 
negotiate a new treaty, in which Iraq was re- 
cognized by Great Britain as an independent 
state. This treaty was ratified in 1928. See 
Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

FELANXty Logan (1869- ). An Ameri- 

can soldier, born in Hopkinsville, Ky. He grad- 
uated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1892, served in the Spanish- American 
War and in 1899 was appointed first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps. He was promoted to 
be major in 1916, colonel in 1918, and bri- 
gadier general in 1920- He served in the 
Philippines, Panama, Cuba, and Santo Domingo. 
He was commander of the 6 th Regiment of 
Marines in 1918 and the 2 d Brigade of . Marines 
M Santo Domingo in 1019-20. For distin- 
guished service in France, he was three times 
awarded the Croix do Guerre with Palm, and 
was made an Officer of the iHjgion of Honor. He 
also received the Army D. S. M. and the Navy 
D. S. M. for distinguished service. He commanded 
the American forces on shore in Nicaragua from 
1926 to 1929, when ho was made commander of 
the Department of the Pacific. 

FEIiDEN, fftl'den, Emil J. (1874- ). A 

German clergyman and author, born at Montigny 
(near Metz), and educated at the Gymnasium 
and ' the University of Strassburg. He was 
mado primate of St. Martini, Bremen, in 1907. 


He became a member of the Bremen Burger- 
scJiaft in 1920. He is the author of Die Protes- 
tantiscJie Kirche in Deufscklayid (1902); Kirch- 
licher Liberalismus und Radikalismus (1908); 
Konigshinder (1914); Kind und (lotiesgJauhe 
(1015); Grundriss eines Frcien Religwnsun- 
terridht (1916); Menschen von Morgen (1918); 
Im Kampf um Frieden (1919); Die ^iinde des 
Vatikans (1920); Spiritismus vnd Andere Ok- 
Jculten Sgsfeme (1920) ; Hicghaflr Menschen 
(1920), Die minde wider das Volk (1021), the 
novels Albert Reinkings Ilohenflug (1922), Die 
Mantel dcr lAebe (1924), Der Quellcnfiof ( 1025), 
and a biography of Friedrich Kbcrt, entitled 
Eines Mensclicn Weg (1926). He became the 
editor of the periodical Es Werde Liclit in 1020. 

FELLOWSHIPS. See Universities and 
Colleges. 

FELTON, Lloyd Derr (1885- ). An 

American physician. Ho was graduated from 
Johns Ho[>kins University and became attached 
to the Laboratory of Bacteriology and Immu- 
nology there and later at Harv^ard, where he be- 
came assistant professor of hygiene and preven- 
tive medicine in 1922. In 1924, after researches 
pursued under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, he announced the dis- 
covery of an anti-pneumonic serum 'which had al- 
ready shown the ability to reduce greatly the 
mortality of that disease. 

FELTON, SAMUtiL Morse (1853- ). An 

American railway official (see Vol. VITI). He 
was appointed director general of military rail- 
roads by the vSecretary of War in 1017 and was 
chairman of the port and harbor facilities com- 
mission of the united States Shipping Board 
in 1918-19 and acting chairman of the hoard 
in 1919, He was president of the Western Rail- 
way Association and a member of several en- 
gineering and patriotic societies. He was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for his 
war-time services and was awarded also the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor by the French 
government. Since 1025 he has been chairman 
of directors of the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road. 

FEMINISM. See Woman Suffrage; 
Women in Industry; Painting, under France; 
AND Sculpture, under United States. 

FENOLLOSA, Mary McNell ("Sidney 
McCall”) ( ?- ). An American author, 

born at Mobile, Ala., and educated at Irving 
Academy in that city. She is the author of 
entertaining stories, some of them dealing with 
Japan, where she lived for some years. Her 
works include A Flight of Verses (1899), The 
Dragon Painter (1906), The Breath of the Gods 
(190(), 1920), Blossoms from a Japanese Garden 
(1915), Sunshine Beggars (1918), The Stirrup 
Latch (1917), Christopher Laird (1010), and 
others. She edited her husband’s Epochs of 
Chinese andi Japanese Art, 

FEBBEB, Edna (1887- ) An Amer- 

ican novelist and short-story writer, born at 
Kalamazoo, Mich. After studying at the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) High School, she became a reporter 
on the Appleton Dailg Crescent, and was later em- 
ployed on the Milwaukee Journal and Chicago 
Tribumc. Miss Ferber’s writings are charac- 
terized by understanding and alertness of 
thought. *She lias published Dawn O^Hara 
(1911)., Buttered Side Down (1912), Roast Beef 
Medium , Personality Plus {lZ\A),Bmma 

McChesney & Co. ( 1015 ) , Fanny Herself ( 19 17 ) , 
Cheerful by Request Half Portions 
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(101*)), The (Jirls (1921) ; the comedy, Our Mrs. 
McChesney in collaboration with (»eorge V. Ho- 
bart; Gigolo (1922); Bo Big (1924); Show 
Boat , Q.nd Mother K7ioiDft Best (1927). 

FEBEINANB I, King of BrLGABiA (1861- 
)• (See VoL. VIII.) After wavering for 
over a year, in October, 191.5, Ferdinand en- 
tered the World War on the side of the Central 
Powers. In the crisis resulting from the entry 
of Serbian troops into Bulgaria in October, 1918, 
he abdicated in favor of his son, Boris, and re- 
tired to Coburg. 

FEBDIHAND, Victor Albert Mainrab, 
King of B um axia ( 1 865-1 927 ) ( see Vol. VIII ) . 
Succeeding to the throne upon the death of his 
uncle. King Charles J, Oct. 11, 1014, he led his 
country into the World War on the side of the 
Allies, Aug. 2G, 1916, and on Oct. 15, 1922, was 
crowned King of Greater Rumania established 
by the peace treaties. He died July 20, 1927, 
at Sinaia, of pneumonia aggravated by a malig- 
nant internal growth. The throne passed to his 
grandson, Prince !Michael. See Rumania. 

FEBGTTSOE, Elsie (1883- ). An Amer- 

ican actress, horn in New York. She made her 
first appearance at the Madison Square Theatre 
in Lih&i'ty Belles, She starred in The Outcast, 
Margaret Schiller, and Shirley Kaye, In 1917 
she went into motion pictures in Barhary Sheep 
and later did excellent work in Rose of the 
World, The Avalanche, The Witness for the De- 
fense. Footlights, and Peter Ibbetson, She re- 
turned to the speaking stage in 1020 in Sacred 
and Profane Love and appeared in The Varying 
Shore (1921). She again entered the moving- 
picture field in 1922-23; hut in 1924 she played 
Kate Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, in 
New York, and Camilla in Carnival. 

FEBGITSON, Frank William (1861-1926). 
An American architect, born at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and educated at Dartmouth College. As 
a member of the firm of Cram & Ferguson, he 
helped plan buildings at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, Saint Thomas’s 
Church in New York City, Princeton University, 
Richmond College, Williams College, and Rice 
Institute at Houston, Tex. 

EEBGirSOir^ John Calvin (186C- ). 
An American in the service of the Chinese gov- 
ernment (see Vol. VIII). He was counselor 
in the Chinese Department of State in 1915- 
17 and became^ adviser to the President of the 
Republic of China in 1917. He was a delegate 
to the Disarmament Conference (1921). He has 
been editor of the Chirui Journal of Science and 
Art since 1923. 

EEBH^D, Robert Hbtwood (1871- ). 
An American engineer, born at Orono, Me. He 
studied at the Maine State College and at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Case 
School of Applied Science, and ColumWa Uni- 
versity. He was professor of mechanical en- 
gineering at Washington University, 1902-07, 
and at the Case School, 1907—12, and from 1912 
to 1921 was Whitney professor of dynamical en- 
gineering at the Univeratiy of Pennsylvania. 
After the latter date, he was director of ' the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering at that 
university. He was a member of many engi- 
neering societies and was the author of many 
reports and bulletins relating to the conserva- 
tion of the fuel resources of the United States. 

FEBNOW, Bernhard Eduard (1851-1923). 
An American forester and educator (See Vol. 
VIII). From 1907 to 1919, he was dean of the 


faculty of forestry at the University of Toronto 
and in the latter year he was retired as pro- 

FEBBAN Y CBTTA, fg'riiN 5 erdO'S,, Jaime 
(1852-1910). A Spanish bacteriologist and 
sanitarian. As early as 1885, he wrote on im- 
munization against cholera. In 1893 his work 
on this subject was translated into French with 
the title Inoc,ulatio7i preveyitive contre le Choi- 
era. In 1921 Fernandez, a Spaniard, published 
a volume, Woe to Great Inventors, seeking to 
show that Ferran had anticipated by 30 years 
the methods of immunization developed by Koch 
and practiced successfully in the World War. 
Ferran was deeply interested in tuberculosis and 
the possibility of immunization against it. 

FEBBI^ fSr'r^, Enrico (1856- ). An 

Italian criminologist (see Vol. VTII). His 
later works include II Diritto Staccionata 
(1016) ; L*Azione di Risarcimento dei Danni 
deXP Imputalo Assollo contro il Denunsiante 
(1016) ; Enrico Pessina ed il Pensiero Italiano 
sulla Giustizia Penale (1017); the report of 
the Commissione Reale per la Reforma della 
Leggi Penali (Fr. Eng. Ger. trans., 1921); 
Mussolmi, tfomo di state (1927), and II fas- 
cismo in Italia e Vopera di Benito Mussolini 
(1027). With others, he edited La Scuola 
positiva, a monthly law review (1921- ). 

His Criminal Sociology appeared in a new English 
translation in 1917. 

FEBBIS, David Lincoln (1864- ). A 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, born at Peekskill, 
N. y., and educated at the Peekskill Military 
Academy, the Cayuga Lake Military Academy, 
Hobart College (Geneva, N. Y.), and the Berke- 
ley Divinity School (then at Middletown, Conn.). 
He was ordained priest in 1894, having become 
deacon in the year preceding. He held several 
pastorates from 1893 to 1920, becoming in the 
latter year suffragan bishop of the diocese of 
Western New York and in 1924 bishop coad- 
jutor. He served on various religious hoards 
and committees and was a trustee of Hobart Col- 
lege. In 1929 he became bishop on the death of 
Bishop Brent- 

FEBBIS, WooDBRiDGE Nathan (1853-1928). 
An American educator and public official (see 
Vol. VIII), He was elected governor of Michi- 
gan, 1913-14 and 1915-16, and as a Democratic 
United States Senator for the term 1923-29. 
He was put forward as a Presidential candidate 
in the preferential primaries in his State in 
1924, and was defeated by Henry Ford by a 
narrow margin. He received the degree of LL.D 
from Olivet College, the University of Michigan, 
and the University of Notre Dame. 

FEBTILIZEBS. The so-called natural ma- 
nures, such as animal excreta, animal and veg- 
etable refuse of the farm, peat, and the like, 
which were formerly the main reliance for fer- 
tilizing purposes, are so inadequate to the needs 
of modern intensive agriculture that they are 
being replaced to an increasing extent by the 
more concentrated and active commercial fer- 
tilizers. The use of such fertilizers has there- 
fore grown to very large proportions and become 
almost universal. It is estimated that 7,600,- 
000 tons of commercial fertilizers costing the 
farmer $249,660,000 was used in the United 
States in 1928, and this country is far behind 
European countries in the per-aere consumption 
of fertilizers. During and immediately follow- 
ing the World War, the price of commercial fer- 
tilizers was prohibitively high, with the result 
that their use was seriously curtailed, to the 
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detriment of the manufacturer and the farmer. 
Prices are now stable at or very near pre-war 
levels, making allowance for increased cost of 
labor and freight. At the same time, the quality 
(plant food content) has steadily improved. 

The rapid development in production of syn- 
thetic nitrogen compounds and other more con- 
centrated forms of fertilizing materials has 
greatly influenced fertilizer manufacture and 
use. The world’s need for inorganic nitrogen is 
now being supplied to an increasing extent by 
fixation of the nitrogen of the air, and, as a re- 
sult of this and other advances in fertilizer 
manufacture, highly concentrated fertilizers, 
such as ammonium nitrate, ammonium phos- 
phate, ammonium chloride, urea, and various 
others, are appearing on the market in consider- 
able quantity. The use of such concentrated 
materials and of higher grade mixed fertilizers 
results in a great saving in cost of transporta- 
tion and handling. 

A large proportion of the fertilizer nitrogen 
used is derived from the Chilean nitrate deposits, 
and this will no doubt continue to he an im- 
portant source of supply for many years to come, 
since the processes of working these deposits and 
preparing the product for the market have been 
so improved that the cost of production has 
been reduced and the working of the poorer 
beds made profitable. There also has been a re- 
duction in price to the consumer to meet the 
growing competition of the synthetic product. 
The production of sulphate of ammonia, both as 
a by-product and as a product of the synthetic 
process, is increasing and is one of the chief 
sources of nitrogen fertilizer. Organic sources 
of nitrogen, such as cottonseed meal, slaughter- 
house by-products, and the like, are, however, 
more profitably utilized for other purposes, and 
hence their use as fertilizer is declining. The 
plant begun in 1916 at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
with an appropriation by Congress of $20,000,000 
and to have a capacity of 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen per year, was expected to be an im- 
portant factor in supplying nitrogen for ferti- 
lizers. It has, however, never been completed, 
and its future disposition remains undetermined. 
A recent Act of Congress, providing for com- 
pletion and Government ownership and operation 
of the plant, failed to receive approval by the 
President. Meanwhile, progress is being made 
in production of fixed nitrogen under private 
auspices and initiative. The Fixed Nitrogen 
Laboratory of the United States Department of 
Agriculture has found a catalyst and made other 
discoveries which increase the efficiency of the fix- 
ation process, and it is believed will reduce the 
cost of fixation. In general, it appears that 
notable progress is being made in’ meeting the 
world's need for fertilizer nitrogen at reasonable 
cost. 

The known sources of supply of phosphates 
suitable for fertilizer purposes are abundant 
and are constantly being added to by discovery 
and exploitation of new deposits. The known 
and natural deposits of phosphates in the United 
States alone have been estimated to be capable 
of yielding over 10,500,000,000 tons. The ma- 
terials and methods for converting these phos- 
phates into superphosphate and other forms 
suitable for fertilizer purposes also are amply 
provided for. Superphosphate, the form in 
which phosphoric acid is most commonly used 
as a fertilizer, prepared by treating the raw 
phosphates with sulphuric acid^ requires a 


high-grade rock phosphate and results in great 
wastes of the lower grades. The Bureau of Soils 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture has de- 
veloped a process which utilizes these lower-grade 
phosphates by smelting the phosphate vsrith silica 
and carbon and condensing and collecting the 
volatilized phosphoric acid, 'which may be used 
in the prepration of highly concentrated ferti- 
lizer compounds. 

Potash, the third essential constituent of 
fertilizers, is still largely derived from the 
natural deposits of potash salts in Germany and 
France, despite widespread effort to develop 
other sources. The necessities of the War led 
to strenuous efforts to develop a potash indus- 
try in the United States, utilizing for this pur- 
pose especially certain Western dry lake deposits, 
kelp, alunite, and dusts of cement works and 
blast furnaces, but the industry did not grow to 
any great proportions and declined when the 
supply from German and French sources again 
became available. Efforts in this direction, how- 
ever, are» being renewed, and hope of developing 
a domestic potash industry has been encouraged 
especially by results of studies by the United 
States Geological Survey indicating the oc- 
currence of extensive and commercially workable 
deposits of potash in the Permian salt beds of 
western Texas and eastern New Mexico similar 
to those of Stassfurt and Alsace. Progress also 
has been made in the recovery of potash from 
various potash minerals and trade wastes and 
from alkaline lake beds. On the whole, the out- 
look for an adequate supply of fertilizer potash 
at a reasonable price is good. 

The growing relative scarcity of manure has 
led to efforts to find an efficient substitute for 
it. The Eothamsted Experimental Station has 
reported a fair degree of success with an arti- 
ficial manure consisting of a fermented mixture 
of straw, chalk, and ammonium sulphate, and 
products prepared by similar processes have 
been tested with encouraging results by other 
agencies. Attention also has been turned anew to 
tne possibility of greater use of green manures, 
peat, and city refuse, to better methods of pre- 
serving manure, and to sterilization as a means 
of prolonging the efficient use of manure in 
greenhouse culture and market gardening, but 
perhaps the most notable development in this 
connection has been the demonstration of the 
large extent to which commercial fertilizers alone 
or in connection with green manures or other 
organic substances may efficiently replace ma- 
nure. 

Bibliography. Representative sources of in- 
formation regarding fertilizers are E. B. Voor- 
hees (revised by S, B. Haskell), Fertilizers 
(New York, 1920) ; H. Cave, Fertilizers: Their 
Sources, Manufacture, and Use (London and 
New York, 1926; A. F. Gustafson, Eandhooh 
of Fertilizers (New York and London, 1928) ; 
P. Parrish and A. Ogilvie, Artificial Fertilizers: 
Their Chemistry, Manufacture, and Application 
(London, 1927); E. J. Kussell, Manuring for 
Higher Crop Production (Cambridge, England, 
1917) ; “Report on the Fixation and Utilization 
of Nitrogen” (U. S. Department of War, Docu- 
ment 20^1) I F. A. Ernst, Fiasation of Atmos- 
pheric Nitrogen (New York, 1928) ; W, H. Wag- 
gaman et al., 'investigations of the Manufacture 
of Phosphoric Acid by the Volatization Proc- 
ess (U, S. Department of Agriculture, BuUetin 
1179, December, 1923) ; J. W. Turrentine, Pot- 
ash: A Bemew, Estimate, and Forecast (New 
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York and London. 1026) ; P. Krische, Das Kali 
(Stuttgart, 1923) ; \V. H. Ross. A. R. Merz, and 
C. R. Wagner, “The Recovery of Potash as a 
By-product in the Cement Industry’* (U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin o72. October, 
1917) ; A. R. Merz and W. H. Ross, “The Recov- 
ery of Potash as a By-product in the Blast- 
Purnace Industry” (U. S, Department of Agri- 
culture, Bulletin 1226, March, 1924) ; A. J. 
Pieters, Green Manuring: Principles and Prac- 
tice (New York and London, 1027) ; F. E. (^or- 
rie, Manures and Manuring (London, 1927); 
W. H. Ross, A Bibliography on Concentrated 
Fertilisers and Fertiliser Materials (Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Natl. Fert. Assoc., 1928). See Ciie:^- 
ISTRY, Applied. 

PESS, SniEON D. (1861- ). A United 

States Senator, born in Allen County, Ohio, who 
was graduated from Ohio Northern University, 
at Ada. He was professor of American history 
there (1889-90), head of the College of Law 
(1896-1900), and vice president of the Univers- 
ity (1900-02). The next five years wdVe passed 
as a graduate student and lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. From 1907 to 1917, he was 
president of Antioch College at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. He was a delegate to the Ohio Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1012, a member of the 63d 
Congress (1913-15) from the Sixth Ohio Dis- 
trict and of the 64th-67th Congresses (1915- 
23) from the Seventh District, and was elected 
to the United States Senate for the terms 1923- 
29 and 1929-35. In the closing session of the 
70th Congress, he introduced bills for reap- 
portionment and to permit the merging of rail- 
road corporations. He is the author of Outline 
of United States History (1897); American 
Political Theory (1907): Civics in Ohio (1910); 
Problems of Kent ratify (1917). 

PEUCHTWANTGEB, Lion (1884- ). 

A German writer and dramatist, horn in Mlin- 
ehen. He wrote the plays Warren Hastings 
(1916); Jud Bliss (1917); Der hollandische 
Kaufmann' (1921); T%co Anglo-Saxon Plays 
(1928), and the novels Die Hassliclie Herzogin 
(1923) ; and Power. He adapted for the modern 
^aj^e Basantasena (1915); Der Friede from 
Aristophanes (1916) ; and, with Bertolt Bercht, 
Hdward IT from Marlowe (1924). 

PfiVEIEB, Henri (1875- ). A French 

dramatic composer, born in Paris. He received 
his musical education at the Conservatoire under 
PugnOa Leroux, Faure and Massenet.^ His repu- 
tation rests on the success of a single work, 
Monna Vanna (Paris, 1909; Boston, 1913). 
In 1919 he visited the United States for the 
purpose of witnessing the world premiere of his 
Oismonda by the Chicago Opera Company. Be- 
sides these operas, he wrote Lg Hoi Aveugle 
(Paris, 1906) La damnation dc Blanchefleur 
(Monte Carlo, 1920), L’ He dSsenchaniie (Paris, 
1925), and the operettas Agn^s, dame galante 
(1912), La Princesse et le ppreher (1912), and 
Carmosine (1914), all produced in Paris. 

PEWHES, J (esse) Walter (1850- ). 

An American anthropologist (see Vol. VIII). 
He had contributed largely to anthropological 
and other magazines and was chief of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, 1918-28. 

PXCEE; Arthur Davison (1883- ),. An 

American author, bom at Davenport, Iowa, and 
educated at Harvard and the College of Law 
of the University of Iowa. He taught English 
at the latter institution and was admitted to 
the bar in 1908. Among his recent works are 


Sonnets of a Portrait Painter (1914), The Man 
oil the ililliop (1915), Chats on Japanese 
Prints (1915), An April Elegy (1917), Spectra, 
with Witter Bynner (1917), Out of Silence 
(1924), and Selected Poems (1920). 

EICTION. See Literature, Enoltsh and 
Aaierican; also Bulgarian Literature; 
Czechoslovak Literature; French Litera- 
ture; German Literature; Hungarian Lit- 
erature; Italian Literature; Polish Litera- 
ture*, Rumanian Literature; Russian Litera- 
ture; Scandinavian Literature; Spanish Lit- 
erature; JuGO-SLAV Literature. 

FIELD, Hamilton Easter (1873-1022). 
An American artist, born at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
He studied at the Polytechnic Institute, at 
Columbia and Harvard universities, and under 
Raphael Collin and Fantin-Latour at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. Shortly before his 
death, he inaugurated the Salons of America, of 
which he was the first president. He was editor 
of Arts and Decoration, editor and owner of The 
Arts, the Touchstone Magazine, and The Amer- 
ican Art Student. He was director of the 
Tliurnscoe School of Modern Art, Ogunquit, Me., 
and the Ardsley School of Modern Art, Brook- 
lyn. 

FIELD, Herbert Haviland (1868-1921). 
An American zoologist, born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and educated at Harvard. His published papers 
at Harvard were mostly on the embryology of 
the frog, but from 1895 be lived in Zurich 
(Switzerland), where he organized and adminis- 
tered the Ooncilium Bibliographicum, an in- 
ternational catalogue of scientific literature, 
which aims of give in card-catalogue form the 
title of every paper on zoSlogy published 
throughout the world. 

FIELD AKTILLEBY. See Abtuxery. 

FIELDS, John Charles (1863- ). A 

Canadian mathematician (see Vol. VIII). He 
became a member of the University of Toronto 
Senate and research professor in mathematics 
in 1914 and was president of the Royal Cana- 
dian Institute from 1919 to 1925. He presided 
over the International Mathematical Congress 
which met in Toronto in 1924. 

FIJI ISLANDS. See Pacific Ocean Is- 
lands. 

FINANCE AND BANKING. The subject 
of public finance, customarily restricted to in- 
clude discussion of revenue and expenditure, 
also may. be taken to cover the discussion of 
public debt; and in recent years has frequently 
been employed to include within its scope dis- 
cussion of banking and credit as well. The 
term finance is here used in the latter broad 
sense. Finance in its public aspect includes 
two distinct fields of thought; the first cover- 
ing the theory of taxation and of public reve- 
nue in general, as well as the theory and prac- 
tice of budgetary management on the part of 
modern nations, the latter including survey 
of actual results attained as to revenue and 
expenditure by principal nations. In banking, 
discussion is usually divided into two more or 
less distinct fields, the first dealing with the 
theory and organization of banking institu- 
tions, the second with actual banking systems 
and results of operation. 

Prior to the World War, steady apd consistent 
effort was made by nations to maintain a dis- 
tinct line of separation between public finance 
and banking, the principal connection .beiyreen 
the two t^es of activity being afforded by the 
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o])eration of central Ijanks in the different coun- 
tries. During the War, public revenues were 
in no small degree obtained through banking 
methods, with corresponding effects upon prices, 
while governments practically took possession 
of banking systems with a view to controlling 
supplies of credit, issues of currency and rates 
of interest. The result lias been that, since the 
close of the War, a very intimate connection has 
continued to exist between public finance and 
banking in actual practice, while levels of prices 
and other aspects of the general economic situ- 
ation have felt the effects of financial and 
hanking policies eompositely, rather than inde- 
pendently. Therefore, much discussion of pub- 
lic finance and of banking is today carried on 
jointly, w'hile the bulk of the consideration of 
public finance implies specified conditions as to 
banking; and, conversely, statements of theory 
and practice in banking are based upon speci- 
fied assumptions made as to financial condi- 
tions. 

Relation of Finance and Banking. Bank- 
ing is the phase of economic organization, or 
the economic institution, by means of -which the 
credit function is exercised and through which 
actual wealth is made available as a means of 
exchange. Public finance is the science or 
method whereby governments obtain the re- 
sources they need and apply them to designated 
objects. Evidently, where governments become 
large operators of industry, large owners of 
wealth, or large consumers, they come to occupy 
a very important relationship to hanking, in- 
asmuch as they require extensive banking serv- 
ices and must rely largely on hanks for the 
collection and payment of funds as well as for 
the transfer of wealth from individuals to the 
government and vice versa, and for the advance- 
ment of private resources for government use 
pending the time when the government has col- 
lected from taxpayers wealth in sufficient quan- 
tity to^ meet its requirements. Moreover, the 
increasing use of paper currency and the haz- 
ards involved in leaving its issue unrestrictedly 
in the hands of the banks have led to the 
establishment of an intimate relationship be- 
tween the government and the banking mecha- 
nism with respect to the control of the circu- 
lating medium. At the same time, the creation 
and retirement of such medium, coupled with 
the variations in the volume of bank credit in 
other forms, have exerted a direct influence on 
prices, and hence on the volume of taxation 
required to furnish means for the government’s 
needs as respects the purchase of commodities 
and services. 

Expenditure of Principal Countries. It is 
worth while to take careful account also of the 


expenditure of the principal Continental coun- 
tries, not only because of the inferences that 
may be dra-wn from such comparisons as to the 
causes of growth of public outlay in the dif- 
ferent countries but also because" of the light 
that is thereby thrown upon the bunlens to 
-which the public of the several nations have 
been subjected. The accompanying table fur- 
nishes the data necessary for such a comparison 
during the w’ar and the post-war period. 

Trend of Finance 1914—29. The war and 
post-w^ar period included in the years 1914-29 
is too recent to permit positive judgment with 
respect to consequent effects upon methods or 
currents in public finance. It will require a 
much longer lapse of time to reach definite con- 
clusions as to the probable outcome of the fac- 
tors which had been set at work as a result of 
the War; yet, there are outstanding facts which 
are deserving of special notice from a descriptive 
standpoint and which supply the basis for 
inferences with regard to the probable trend 
to be followed in the future. Generally speak- 
ing, the outstanding feature of the period 
is found in the enormous growth of public ex- 
penditure which has carried the outlays of sub- 
stantially all modern governments, whether bel- 
ligerent or neutral, up to figures that before the 
would have been considered purely imag- 
inative. This enormous growth of public ex- 
penditures was, in the belligerent countries, the 
natural result of warfare and its costs, hut in 
the neutral countries was only partly brought 
about as the indirect result of these factors. 
Many of the smaller countries, especially those 
bordering on the scene of action, found it neces- 
sary to mobilize their armies and to keep large 
bodies of men ready for defense should such a 
step become necessary. Yet this alone was not 
a sufficient influence to bring about the tremen- 
dous growth of outlay. Added to it was the 
fact that the enormous inflation of credit and 
currency in the belligerent countries was re- 
flected in the neutral states, while the world 
demand for commodities itself tended to raise 
prices everywhere; the outcome being a great 
advance in the price level of which the net result 
was to necessitate corresponding increases in 
the amounts of revenue raised for the public 
service as expressed in terms of money. This 
state of things, it should be remembered, came 
into existence at a time when there was already 
a general drift toward higher levels of expense, 
which had already made itself apparent not 
only with respect to absolute amounts hut also 
in proportion to population. The movement, 
viewed in the aggregate, may he illustrated by 
the experience of the United States, which was 
at first a neutral and later a belligerent, its 


Countries 

United 

States > $ 

Australia £ 
United 

Kingdom £ 
Germany marks 
France francs 
Buasia rubles 
Italy lire 

Austria 
Hun- , 
gaxy kronen 
Japan yen 
C^ijuBda $ 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
(000,000 omitted) 


1914 1915 1916 1917 


700 

23.1 


731 

38.: 


197.6 560. 

8,654 25,708 
6,589 22,804 

2,927 2,898 

8,129 5,954 


723 

65.S 

4 1,559.] 
27,723 
29,536 
3,647 
12,711 


5,2X0 » 6,048 
574^ 648 

127^' 197 


583 

296 


602 

456 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923’ 

1928 

12,697 
► .... 

18,515 

111.4 

6,141 

5,166 

92.6 

3,372 

77.9 

8,294 

62.3 

3,621 

. 2,696.2 
53,360 
30419 
46,706 , 
25,32,9 

2.579.3 

45,573 

49,793 

215,402 

28,171 

1,196 

54,867 

29,882 

1,215 

87,689 

1,079 

135,815 

28,262 

26,076 

21,759 

1,079 

800,399 

24,687 

922 

20,013 

910 

352,291 

23,402 

1,418 

20,618 

838 

10,010 

41,527 

5,915 

21,131 

25,612.' 

714 

522 

1,808 

712 

1 396 
1,064 

258,229 
1,584 . 
S7S 

347,533 

1,482 

345 

1,350 

324 

15,954 

1,768 

354 


' « Fiscal year, ^ 1913. 
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federal expenditure, both absolutely and ]»er- 
capita, moving as indicated below in the table: 

AMERICAN FEDERAL EXPENDITURE (ordinaryT 
Total 


Xear 

(000.000 

omitted) 

Per Capita 

1900 

$520.8 

$6.84 

1910 

693.6 

7.52 

1915 

760.5 

7.66 

1920 

6,482.1 

60.91 

1923 

3,697.5 

33.10 

1924 

2,946.4 

30.83 

1925 

2,464.1 

30.59 

1926 

3,030 3 

30.61 

1927 

2,897.1 

29.45 

1928 

2,897.1 

30.36 


This showing is clearly paralleled in the fact 
that Great Britain, whose conditions are per- 
haps closer to those of the United States than 
are those of any other country, has seen her na- 
tional expenditure rise from £2.31 per capita in 
1800 to £3.52 in 1900, followed by a very mod- 
erate decline to £3.50 in 1910 and an increase 
to £22.7 in 1921 then followed by a post-war 
decline due to economies which, however, carried 
the figure only to about £19.5 in 1928. 


j>eii<litures during and after tlie War greatly 
exaggerated this tendency toward the growth of 
military outlay, while at the same time it natu- 
rally enlarged the proportion of expenditure go- 
ing to public debt, due to the fact that the War 
was necessarily (as will be seen later) so ex- 
tensively financed upon a borrowing basis. 
While some progress was made after the close 
of the War, diminishing the amounts directly 
spent for army and navy, and while the treaties 
which grew out of the Washington Naval Con- 
ference of 1924 had a palliating effect, rebirth 
of international suspicion occurred after 1025, 
and very large na\’al programmes were put for- 
w-ard both in Europe and in the United States. 
It was still true in 1928, if the public debt be 
primarily regarded as a legacy of post-war out- 
lays, that the total amount payable for military 
and naval reasons far exceeded any other cate- 
gory and was probably on the increase. The 
accompanying table reviews the development of 
American Federal government outlays at inter- 
vals from 1870 down to the situation during the 
fiscal year ending in 1928. Whether expendi- 


UNITED STATES EXPENDITURE IN MILLIONS OP DOLLARS 


Civil and Interest on 


Year 

miscella- 
neous ® 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

Pensions 

the Public 
Debt 

Total 

1870 

$64.3 

$57.6 

$21.7 

$3.4 

$28.8 

$129.2 

$809.6 

1875 

63.8 

41.1 

21.4 

8.3 

29.4 

103.0 

274.6 

1880 

54.4 

38.1 

13.5 

5.9 

56.7 

95.7 

267.6 

3885 

82.9 

42.6 

16.0 

6.5 

66.1 

51.3 

260.2 

1890 

94.8 

44.5 

22.0 

6.7 

106.9 

36.0 

318.0 

1895 

82.2 

51.8 

28.7 

9.9 

141.3 

30.9 

356.1 

1900 

131.6 

134.7 

55.9 

10.1 

140.8 

40.1 

520.8 

1905 

127.9 

126.1 

117.5 

14.2 

141.7 

24.5 

567.2 

1910 

171.5 

189.8 

123.1 

18.5 

160.6 

21.3 

693.6 

1912 

172.2 

184.1 

135.5 

20.1 

153.5 

22.6 

689.8 

1920 

8,133,1 

1,100.9 

629.9 

40.5 

218.8 

1,024.0 

6,141.7 

1923 

1,169.5 

355.7 

322.5 

45.1 

264.1 

1,056.0 

3,244.7 

1924 

1,047.2 

348.6 

324.1 

46.7 

228.2 

938,7 

2,946.4 

1925 

617.5 

357.9 

326.3 

88.7 

218.3 

882.0 

2,464.1 

3 926 

1,233.8 

358.3 

311.6 

48.4 

207.1 

831.4 

3,030.3 

1927 

1,130.1 

361.9 

322.6 

36.7 

230.5 

787,7 

2,897.1 

1928 

1,128.8 

400.3 

337.6 

86.9 

229.4 

731,8 

2,897.1 


** Exclusive of postal deficiencies. 

Classification of Expenditure. Almost as 
important as the gross amount of expenditure, 
is its classification as between different pur- 
poses, Before the War, there was everywhere a 
substantial growth toward an undue outlay for 
military and naval expenditure, which gave rise 
to much of the demand for a means of 
obtaining international agreements for the 
maintenance of peace. The drift of public ex- 


ture has proceeded more rapidly than the growth 
of wealth in recent decades is another point as 
to which statistics are very much less positive. 
It would seem in the mam that prior to the 
War, wealth was increasing slightly faster than 
expenditures. War experience maxes the ques- 
tion far more debatable. 

Comparative Beveaues. While there is 
much advantage to be derived from careful com- 


NATIONAL (GOVERNMENTAL) INCOME 
(000,000 omitted) 


Countries 

ITnited States 
Australia 

United Kingdom 
Germany 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan 

Canada 

$ 

£ 

£ 

marhs 

francs 

rubles 

lire 

kronen 

yen 

$ 

1914 

735 

21,7 

198.2 

2,850.83 

1,239 

2*, 262 

5,210 - 
649 

163 

1915 

698 

22.4 

226.7 

3,400 

4,113 

2,878 

2.155 

5,724.8 

509 

133 

1916 1917 

780 1,117 

80.8 34.1 

836.8 578.4 

3,320 4,340 

4,641 5,811 

3,647 3,999 

2,702 3,722 

8,663 

513 233 

127 595 

1918 

3,665 

36.8 

707.3 

7,332 

6,987 

16,683 

4,645 

*7i4 

261 

1919 

5,152 

44.7 

889 

9,200 

11,200 

48,959 

22,080 

'•722 

810 

Countries 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1928 

United States 

$ 

6,695 

5,625 

4,109 

4,007 

4,075 

Australia 

£ 

52.8 

65.5 

64.9 

59.5* 


United Kingdom 

£ 

1,339.6 

1,425.9 

1,124.9 

914 

842.8 

Germany 

marks 

53,000 

149,600 

1,091,600 

5,640,900 

10,010 

France 

francs 

21,170 

2,330.2 

28;381 

19,285 

42,160 

Russia 

rubles 

159,604 

4,189,900 

368 0 

1,056 « 

5,915 

Italy 

lire 

37,251 

23,052 


26,108 

21,200 

Austria-Hungary 

kronen 

.... 

93,325 

209,763 

* « • tt 

16,810 

Japan 

yen 

1,396 

1,584 

1,482 

1,350 

1,758.9 

Canada 

$ 

400 

440 

880 

896.8 

398.6 


*1918. ® Estiniated. « Gold rubles for 9 months. ^ Gold rubles. 
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parison of the revenues of different countries, the 
same difficulty inheres in any such comparison 
that has been noted in connection with expendi- 
tures. Nevertheless, it is possible to afford a 
rough general comparison of outlays particu- 
larly for recent years, war necessities and nego- 
tiations having compelled a closer basis of 
analysis for the purpose of reducing national 
expenditures and receipts to somewhat the same 
footing in one country as in others. The figures 
in the accompanying table furnish comparative 
data designed to contrast revenue and expendi- 
ture conditions in the several countries. 

Bocal Versus National Finance. In the 
United States, particularly, great interest has 
always attached to the distribution of taxation 
and expenditure between the Federal and local 
governments. This is due to the fact that, under 
our peculiar system of State and local govern- 
ment, there has been considerable jealousy be- 
tween the different grades of administration, as 
well as more or less conflict in their taxing 
policy. The War and the developments after it 
materially affected this relative situation while 
they widely altered the relationship existing 
between the amount of Federal and local ex- 
penditure and income. In 1904 the U. S. Census 
Bureau, in a first report on the subject, showed 
that local expenditures were 61. S per cent of 
all governmental outlays in the United States. 
Similar inquiries in Great Britain showed local 
expenditures for 1910 as 55 per cent. While 
the increase of local expenditure, not only here 
but in England and in other countries, has gone 
on rapidly, measured in absolute figures, being 
augmented by special causes which are perhaps 
not permanent in their nature, the relative 
proportion of local outlay has been reduced, due 
to the fact that national or Federal expenditures 
have been so vastly enlarged. For 1927-28 
Great Britain’s local expenditures were less than 
17 per cent of her national total, while those of 
the States and larger cities in the United States, 
in 1928, were 46 per cent of the total. 

Bocal Kevenues. Local revenues in the 
United States have been studied by the Census 
Bureau, which furnishes the following figures: 


REVENUES 

POE CITIES fl4Cl OP 
POPULATION 

OVER 30,000 

Tear 

XET nSVEXUB BEOEIPTS 
Amount Per 

1927 

(000 omitted) 
?2,5CS.749 

capita 

?69.77 

1926 

2,301.607 

66.14 

1924 

2,038 512 

58.41 

1922 

1,801 303 

53.57 

1919 

1,103.666 

35.26 

1917 

968,445 

31.97 

1915 

865.271 

30.00 

1905 

498,837 

22.79 


Sources of Public Revenue. The theoreti- 
cal classification of public revenues employed by 
most writers on public finance, omitting minor 
or casual sources of income such as fines and 
gifts, includes: (1) Prices. — By this term is 
meant the revenue arising from the sale of 
public property such as land and its products, 
usually a small proportion of the income of well 
developed states. (2) Charges. — By this term 
is meant the sums exacted for the particular 
services, largely industrial, rendered by the 
state, including post office, telegraph, telephone, 
railroad, gas and electric light, and sale of man- 
ufactured products. (3) Fees. — By this term is 
meant the sums exacted for services rendered 
by public authorities in the course of adminis- 
tration of business. Included are court fees, 
licenses, and the like. They are charged upon 
the theory that they represent the return for a 
special service which is not enjoyed by the 
entire body of the community. Special assess- 
ments are grouped under the head of fees by 
most writers. (4) Taxes. — By taxes are meant 
sums levied upon the citizen as a contribution 
to the general welfare or for the support for 
the government in the performance of functions 
which are so broadly applicable to all citizens 
that they cannot be apportioned or assigned, 
while their cost is so great that they must be 
paid for on a com ion basis regardless, in some 
measure, of specific advantage to the individual. 
The characteristic of the period 1914-28 has 
been the great growth of the latter revenue 
source. 


EEVENIJBS FOR STATES (48) 


Tear 

OOMPARISOX or Totau 

All revenues 

AND PzB Capita Revenues 

Prom taxes 

All other revenues 


Total 

Per 

Total 

Per . 

Total 

Per 

1927 

(000 omitted) 

capita 

(000 omitted) 

capita 

(000 omitted) 

capita 

$1,758,381 

$14.99 

$1,355,127 

$11.55 

$403,254 

$3.44 

1926 

1,656,495 

14.29 

1,264,285 

10.91 

391,210 

3,37 

1924 

1,370,066 

12.32 

1,017,460 

9.14 

352,606 

3.18 

1922 

1,159,527 

10.71 

858,145 

7.93 

301,382 

2.78 

1919 

675,217 

6.43 

627,819 

5.02 

147.398 

1.41 

1917 

522,925 

6.14 

409,865 

4.02 

113,060 

1.12 

1915 

458,233 

4.66 

865,544 

3.71 

92,689 

0.95 


llevenue Keceipts were classified as follows: 


REVENUE RECEIPTS; 1927 


All revenues 
Uenersl property taxes 
Special property and other special taxes 
Poll taxes 
Licenses 

Special assessments 

Pines, forfeits, and escheats 

Subventions and donations 

Interest, rents, and hig^hway privileges 

Bardings of general departments 

Earnings of public-service enterprises 


For States 

Per cent 

Total 

For Cities 

Per cent 

Total 

<000 omitted) 

Per capita 

distribu- 

tion 

(000 omitted) 

Per capita 

distri- 

bution 

$1,768,381 » 

$14.99 

100.0 

$2,945,512 

$68.96 

100.0 

370,435 

8.16 

21.1 

1,888,704 

44.21 

64.1 

801,943 

2.57 

17.2 

64,468 

1,51 

2.2 

3,425 

0.03 

0.2 

5,238 

0.12 

0.2 

679.824 

5.79 

38.6 

88,941 

2.08 

8.0 

27,078 

0.23 

1.5 

233,293 

5.46 

7.9 

7,912 

0.07 

0.4 

18,733 

0.44 

0.6 

, 198,769 

1.18 

7.9 

144,292 

3.38 

4.9 

81,922 

0.70 

4.7 

136,455 

8.19 

4.6 

134,881 

1.15 

7.7 

74,456 

290,942 

1.74 

2.5 

12,692 

, O.Xl 

0.7 

6.81 

9.9 


" Includes revenues collected hy the States and apportioned to the minor civil divisions for educational and 
other purposes. 
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American Bevennes. Tlie following figures 
furnish a brief survey of principal sources of 
revenue in the United States since 1900: 


TOTAL ORDINARY RECEIPTS OP THE UNITED 
STATES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Year 

Total 

Castoms 

Int. Rev. 

Income 

and 

Profits 

tax 

1840 

$19.5 

$13.5 



1845 

30.0 

27.5 



1850 

43.6 

39.7 



1855 

65.3 

53.0 



1860 

56.1 

33.2 

$209.5 


1865 

333.7 , 

84.9 


1870 

411.3 

194.5 

184.9 


1875 

288.0 

157.2 

110.0 


1880 

333.6 

186.5 

124.0 


1885 

323.7 

181.5 

112.5 


1900 

567.2 

233.2 

295.3 


1905 

544.2 

261.7 

234.0 


1910 

675.6 

33.3.6 

268.9 


1912 

692.6 

.311.3 

293.0 

. .... 

1920 

6,704.4 

323.5 

1,442.2 

3,956.9 

1923 

3,847.0 

562.1 

935.6 

1,691.0 

1924 

3.884.0 

545.0 

952.5 

1,841.7 

1925 

3,607.6 

548.5 

827.7 

1,761.6 

1926 

3,908.4 

679.7 

862.6 

1,974.1 

1927 

4,023.7 

605.6 

648.7 

2,219.9 

1928 

3,863.9 

368.1 

617.6 

2,174.6 


Reliance on Direct Taxation. Pre-war 
finance in many countries relied largely on 
indirect taxation. In the United States, the 
Federal government was collecting in normal 
years the great hulk of its income from customs 
duties and internal revenue charges. During 
the early war years, a small income from direct 
taxation also was obtained. Great Britain had 
long had the income tax in effect and it was 
producing substantially at the opening of the 
War. Nevertheless, Great Britain also relied 
largely on indirect taxes and the same was true 
of most countries. The war necessities changed 
all this and hostilities greatly increased the 
total burden of taxation and made it absolutely 
necessary, in order to get the required funds, to 
rely largely on tlie proceeds of direct levies. 
Not only, therefore, was the total burden of 
taxation very greatly added to, but also the 
amount paid to governments as direct deduc- 
tions from income not dependent upon purchase 
or the performance of specified acts was greatly 
enlarged. The effect of this change in method 
of taxation was undoubtedly to make the bur- 
den of the tax loads very much more obvious, 
and to make it seem more serious than would 
have been true had it been collected entirely 
through indirect sources. Efforts to reduce 
budgets after the close of the War did not prove 
very successful and it was found in almost all 
cases that indirect taxation had been carried 
practically to the extreme of its productivity, 
while the income and excess profits taxes in. 
those countries which depended upon these 
sources of income predominantly, had been raised 
to a point which was interfering with the 
growth of wealth. This latter consideration 
seemed to be of peculiar force in Great Britain 
and in the United States where during the early 
post-war years there was an obvious decline in 
the amount of saving due to the fact that tax- 
payers of large income really engaged in busi- 
ness found it a matter of relative indifference 
whether to increase their business expenses to a 
point which consumed what might otherwise 
nave been additional net income or to pay the 
latter in large part of the Government. With 
rates on incomes running as high as 60 to 70 
per cent, the inducement to saving beyond a 


specified limit was not strong. Hence, most post- 
war fiscal policies which aimed at budgetary 
economy sought to bring about such economy by 
a reduction in the burden of direct taxation. 
One outgrowth of this movement was the adop- 
tion in November, 1921, of the Income Tax 
Revision Law in the United States which elimi- 
nated the excess-profits tax, 'while in Great Brit- 
ain the budget estimates for the year beginning 
Apr. 1, 1922, abandoned the idea of further 
debt reduction during the year in question, ex- 
cess-profits taxes having already been repealed 
in 1921. 

The post-war taxation on the Continent of 
Europe naturally followed a somewhat different 
course because of the fact that during the War 
so great a reluctance to further tax increases 
had been made manifest. The necessities of such 
countries as France, Germany, and Italy after 
the War naturally dictated the imposition of 
new, rather than "the withdrawal of ^ old, taxes 
because of the necessity of providing means 
which would carry the very heavy interest 
charges resulting from the borrowing policies 
of the War. 

Post-war finance, both in the United States 
and in Europe, has had three principal objects — 
the reduction or abolition of the enormous taxa- 
tion of the war period, the funding and consoli- 
dation of the debts created during the War, and 
the reduction of government expenditures. Co- 
incident with these it was necessary to find a 
means of insuring the restoration of banking 
systems to a sound condition, as well as to pro- 
vide for the placing of foreign exchange rates 
upon a more stable basis, and at the same time to 
take measures so that the international flow of 
trade and of investments should be correspond- 
ingly facilitated. One principal obstacle to suc- 
cess in these undertakings has been the tangle of 
indebtedness existing between the various coun- 
tries. Such indebtedness represented the aid ex- 
tended by one country to another during the 
War, but it was early perceived that in the last 
analysis there was but one great creditor, the 
United States, and one great debtor, Germany. 
It was recognized accordingly that the key to the 
restoration of a sound system of post-war finance 
was probably to be found in the introduction of a 
satisfactory system of reparation payments which 
should enable the Allied belligerents to collect 
from Germany enough to enable them to offset 
the bulk of the losses to which they had been 
subjected and at the same time to settle with 
their external creditors. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles had made no definite disposition of these 
questions, leaving final settlement to the so- 
called Reparation Commission, which in March, 
1920, announced a scheme of reparation pay- 
ments whereby Germany's total obligation was 
fixed at 135,000,000,000 marks (pre-war gold 
value). Elaborate details concerning the pay- 
ment of this sum were provided and the bulk of 
the cash proceeds was assigned to France, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. The Germans, however, failed 
to pay more than approximately enough to cover 
the cost of holding the occupied German terri- 
tory- which had been taken by the Allies as se- 
curity for the liquidation of their claims, ■ 

Accordingly, France and, in a much lesser de- 
gree, some^ of the other countries that relied on 
the collection of German indemnities as ai means 
of meeting their budget requirements werfe un- 
able to obtain the funds necessary to settle the 
budget obligations they incurred in the belief 
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that they would be able to transfer the cost to 
the Germans. Hence, their budgets failed to 
balance and such reductions in taxation as oc- 
curred simply cut away the fundamental basis 
upon which a restoration of soundness would 
necessarily rest. 

Great Britain, which did not rely on any con- 
siderable receipts from Germany, ^vas able grad- 
ually to restore her exporting power, despite 
some serious industrial obstacles such as the coal 
strike of 1921. Accordingly, in 1024 new repara- 
tions conferences were begun and the so-called 
“Dawes plan” was the result. Payments under 
the Dawes plan were to increase to a standard 
payment for 1929 amounting to $5,931,000,000 
and the capitalized value of the actual payments 
'was estimated at 50,000,000,000 marks. In ease 
Germany should prove unable to transfer the 
funds owing to lack of exchange, they were to be 
accumulated in German banks. 

This plan was carried out until 1929, when new 
negotiations were begun. The pressure for re- 
duction of the terrible tax load was severe in all 
countries and has resulted in a good many revi- 
sions and some alleviation, but the only coun- 
tries in which material reduction was secured 
have been Great Britain and the United States. 
In the latter, demand for reduction became for- 
midable soon after the War. The Hepuhlican 
Party, elected in the autumn of 1920, largely on 
a platform of tax reform, adopted in October, 
1921, a so-called tax-revision measure which, 
however, cut the burden of taxation but slightly, 
although technically repealing the excess-profits 
tax. Later revisions culminating in the Income 
Tax Law of 1928 still further reduced the bur- 
den, but it everywhere remained far in excess of 
previous taxes. Great Britain likewise did 
away with the excess-profits tax and similar ac- 
tion* was taken in other countries. Nevertheless, 
in all the problems of rebalancing, the budget 
was seen to rest more and more upon the restor- 
ation of sound banking conditions. 

Progress toward sound budgetary conditions 
was greatest in the United States and in Eng- 
land during 1920 and 1921. In the United 
States, ordinary receipts up to November 12, for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1921, exceeded 
ordinary disbursements by about $155,000,000. 
The British budgetary recovery was slower, show- 
ing deficits in 1920-21, but continuing steady 
improvement up to 1928 when expenditures had 
been reduced to £838,000,000 with revenues of 
£842,000,000. 

In most of the Continental countries, the 
budget situation for some time after the War 
showed no real improvement; but recovery grad- 
ually set in and has now become fairly well 
confirmed in the major states. Budgetary fig- 
ures for Italy for the fiscal year 1928-29 showed 
revenue of 17,643,000,000 lire against outlay of 

17.372.000. 000 lire. The French government con- 
templated r^enues for 1928 amounting to 42,- 

160.682.000, contrasted with outlays of 41,- 
527,952,000 francs* Of the ordinary receipts, 

38. . '>00,000, 000 francs were expected from indirect 
taxes and monopolies. Ai the opening of 1927, 
the total public debt of France was 300,000,000,- 
000 francs, internal, and 220,000,000,000 francs, 
external. This figure does not include loans 
floated hy the cities and industries in the det^as- 
tated regions, ’ although the GovSrninent is re- 
sponsible for their intere^ and repayment. In 
the case of Genhiiny, government expenditures for 
1928 were estimated at 10,(110,000,000 ' Beichs-' 


marks. The funded debt at the oi>euiiig of lf>2J> 
was 8,000,000,000 Beichsmavks. 

^ There has been a prevailing belief for a long 
time ^ past that the principal element in the 
existing fiscal dilRculties of many countries is 
to be found in their great outlay for war. This 
statement is true in broad terms, but requires to 
be qualified and limited in its application. In 
some countries, such as the United States, the 
outlay for war, while a very large part of the 
total outlay, is in large measure an expense 
which serves to carry the cost of past wars in 
the form of interest on public debt, \\liile 
naval and military expenditure i.s large in such 
countries, it is a relatively moderate part of 
the entire budget. In other countries, as in 
France, the current cost of military support still 
constitutes a very important fr'action of the 
budgetary outgo. It has, therefore, been thought 
worth while to compile statements designed to 
show the comparative situation of the budget 
in several of the principal countries, with a view 
to ascertaining approximately how each stands 
in this matter of expenditure for national de- 
fense, especially as compared with pre-war years. 

Compared with 1913, the last pre-war year, 
the amounts of money expended for national de- 
fense by the governments of France, Italy, and 
Germany show enormous expansion, but it 
should be remembered that the purcha.sing power 
of the currencies of these countries has under- 
gone varying degrees of depreciation and that 
the larger amounts for the more recent years, 
when r^uced to 1913 monetary equivalents, will 
not show the same de^ee 0 ! expansion as is in- 
dicated in the table. During the war years, the 
proportion of the total expenditures "made di- 
rectly for war was in excess of 80 per cent in all 
three of these countries. In 1028 the propor- 
tion had declined to 25 per cent in Germany, to 
22 per cent in France, and to less than 17 per 
cent in Italy; in Great Britain and the United 
States, the proportion for the fiscal year 1928 
was 21 and 14 per cent, respectively- Neverthe- 
less, the financial burden upon taxpayers in these 
countries due to military expenditures was much 
heavier than before the War. 

The accompanying table exhibits the post-war 
burden of taxation in some of the chief countries 
of the world: 


PBR-OAPITA TAXATION 


TTttited States $70.96* 

United Kluigdom 70.9.1 * 

Anstralla 45.36 t 

Canada 36.50 t 

Germany 81.30 f 

France ....39.411 

Italy 25.00 t 

Japan 10.02* 


* On basis of 1927. 
t On basis of 1926-27. 
i On basis of 1928. 

The question wl^ether some adjustment or al- 
leviation of this tremendous burden can be de- 
vised has occupied the attention of statesmen 
since the close of the War, but has confirmed 
most in the belief that heavy direct taxes will 
continue the chief reliance of most countries for 
a long time to coxpe. 

Government Activity in Business. The 
participation of the government in business, 
which bofdre the War had produced a very eon- 
slderahle element in the revenue system of some 
oountt^s* (e.g., France, Grermany^, Austria, and 
others ']f, received a substantial extension in 
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oo nfj gn n gnpg of the War and of necessities at- tive purposes. The tariff of the United States 
tendant thereon, hut the success obtained has adopted in 1022 (t'ordiiey-McUimber Act) with 
} ,,^T, SO slender as to produce a reaction of subsequent administrative changes of duty made 
opinion among those who in former years re- by the President under the so-oall^ “flexible 
garded public activity of this kind as a probable tariff” sections, has been unexpectedly large in 
source of future increase in revenue yield. Rail- its yield, the annual income amounti^^ to as 
road operation, which was undertaken on an high as $600,000,000. In 1929 a revi- 

extensive scnle T)oth by G-reat Britain and tbe sion of the tariff was ■undertaken and the Hawley 
United States, proved an actual source of loss Bill was prepared in the House of EepresenU- 
and was discontinued in both countries. The tives. European "tariffs ^have been steadily 
operation of ocean-going ships was equally dis- raised, partly under the influence of need^ for 
appointing and state manufacture of various more revenue, partly as a result of nationalistic 
kinds of commodities turned out even more un- aspirations. So extravagant did rates seem in 
successfully than during pre-war years. In- 1926 that an international group of business 
stead of assuming an increasingly important men combined to issue a joint letter of protest 
position in budgets, revenue derived from in- against the tendency. The drift toward higher 
dustrial and business occupations has not only rates has, nevertheless, continued, 
come to form a smaller and smaller proportion One feature of the tax system of the War 
of total income; but, as just stated, it has been was the great extension of internal revenue 
obtained under circumstances of such difficulty duties, especially taxes on articles of lux'urious 
as to make it clear that it must he regarded consumption. These taxes proved so nnpopu- 
as an inadequate reliance for the future. lar that the greater share of them was abolished. 


EBYENUBS AND EXPENDITURES OP EUROPEAN NATIONS, 1904^-1928: 


GnsAT Bbitaot 

(In tfioiLsands of pounds sterling) 



Revenaes 

Expenditures 

(«) 

Public debt 

Per cent 

(«) 

Expenditures for 

Per cent 

1904-05 

143,370 

141,956 

charges 

27,000 

(0 to (*•) 
19.8 

national defense 
66,055 

(‘*) to (») 
48.5 

1912-13 

166,778 

165,598 

24,500 

14.8 

72,486 

43.7 

1916-17 

578,427 

2,198,113 

127,250 

5.9 

1,302,603 

54.0 

1918-19 

842,050 

2,579,301 

269,965 

10.6 

1,701,545 

70.0 

1920-21 

1,425,984 

1,195,427 

349,599 

30.5 

292,288 

25.5 

1921-22 

1,160,521 

1,079,186 

332,300 

30.0 

189.300 

18.4 

1927-28 

796,850 

818,390 

355,000 

43.4 

114,000 

13.9 


Prance 

(In thousands of francs) 


1905 

3,766,346 

706,835 

1,205,124 

34.9 

1,143,820 

33.1 

1913 

5,091,744 

5,066,931 

1,284,079 

27.2 

2,070,530 

43.9 

1917 

5,575,845 

41,679,600 " 

4,863,686 

11.7 

84,065,809 

81.7 

1919 

11,800,000 

793,884 « 

7,986,823 

16.3 

35,811,390 

73.0 

1920 

21,770,243 

29,882,700 

11,833,174 

22.7 

26,432,545 

91.7 

1921 

23,802,584 

23,262,969 

13,820,000 

57.4 

5,027,000 

28.0 

1922 

28,381,334 

24,687,958 

13,320,000 

54.1 

4,539,000 

18.4 

1928 

42,160,682 

41,527,952 

14,580,000 

35 

8,762,000 

21.1 


ITAUT 

(In thousands of lire) 


1905 

1,950,620 

1,902,822 

674,017 

37.6 

419,200 

22.6 

1918 

2,885,130 

3,289,010 

598,220 

18.2 

1,666,660 

60.7 

1917 

5,170,430 

16,971,000 

1,348,119 

7.2 

14,310,680 

84.3 

1919 

22,080,185 

32,150,100 

2,705,200 

8.4 

26,974,420 

83.9 

1920 

37,251,018 

28,171,296 

8,543,024 

12.6 


.... 

1921 

23,052,053 

87,689,951 

8,712,790 

10.9 

5,026,038 

13.4 

1922 

17,497,130 

21,759,255 

3,708,272 

12.2 

8,450,000 

15.8 

1927-28 

21,200,142 

21,130,946 


. . . 

3,392,000 

11.3 


0EBHANY 

(In thousands of marlcs) 


1905 

2,215,232 

2,208,887 

127,556 

8.6 

1,052,288 

48.3 

1913 

1,957,380 

2,024,523 

231,176 

11.4 

1,582,290 

78.2 

1917 

2,122,804 

27,821,047 

2,616,793 

9.4 

24,920,907 

89.6 

1919 

31,589,709 

46,513,671 

5,914,204 

12.6 

40,179,143 

85.5 

1920 

16,907,025 

54,867,028 

8,922,692 

14.5 

87,033,588 

60.2 

1921 

135,315,768 

135,815,768 

12,698,816 

9.1 

3,007,812 

1.1 

1922 

350,099,885 

300,399,885 

16,121,472 

5.3 

3,658,896 

1.2 

1927-28 

10,010,200 

10,010,200 

1,976,900 

19.7 

1,673,000 

16.7 


"total espenditores 

Tariffs and Internal Bevenne. Highest The United States eliminated a large portion 
productiveness was believed by some to have of its consumption taxes from and after Jan. 
been reached in the tarifl system of the United 1, 1922. In all countries, taxes on tobacco and 
States prior to the War, with a revenue of about liquors continued very heavy with increasing 
$350,000,000 as a maximum. In Europe, the returns. In the United States, however, *the 
productiveness of tariff duties had declined as adoption of -the prohibition system largely 
rates increased. During the War, tariff sys- eliminated the regular yield of the liquor 
terns fell into disorder and yielded far less theui taxes. 

normal returns, owing to the interruption of in- State and Local Taxation. As a result of 
tematioual trade or its distortion as a result war demands, local expenses, as well as national, 
of war demands. After the War, a new era of greatly increased. Such increase in expenditure 
tariff taxation set in, based upon the national- was met chiefly through an advance in the rate 
istic spirit and essentially intended for protec- levied upon ^ready existing objects of taxa- 
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tion. In the United States, however, State in- 
come and inheritance taxes were given a very 
considerable development, while in some cases 
surtaxes ivere added. R^l-estate taxation be- 
came much heavier both in the United States 
and in Europe. Public debts were largely 
added to among local governments and the tend- 
ency to increase in that direction was fur- 
thered by bonus distributions to ex-service men, 
the borrowing for this purpose being rendered 
easier throu^ exemption of bonds from taxa- 
tion. 

Budget of thie TJuited States. In all coun- 
tries, the importance of budgetary control was 
emphasized as a means of economy. An effort 
to introduce a budget system into the financial 
organization of the United States was made early 
in the administration of President Harding, be- 
ing recommended in a message to Congress on 
Dec. 6, 1921.' This was the result of about 
12 years of discussion beginning during the ad- 
ministration of President Taft. On June 10, 
1921, Congress approved a law providing for a 
national budget system and a bureau of the 
budget. Appropriations in Congress, however, 
continued in the hands of the numerous Congres- 
sional committees vested with the power of ap- 
propriation and resulted in preventing the 
development of a genuine budget system analo- 
gous to that of European coimtries. In fact, 
on various occasions. Congress disregarded the 
budget estimates and appropriated money ac- 
cording to its own inclination. On the other 
hand, savings which were nominally introduced 
as a result of the budget system turned out to 
be illusory in some cases, owing to the fact 
that they were merely due to curtailments of 
allowances for upkeep which eventually had to 
be restored although temporarily interrupted. 


Changes in Public Debt. It follows closely 
from what has been said with respect to public 
finance that the period 1914-29 was notable 
in its relation to the public debt. Like the 
growth in public revenue and expenditure, the 
growth in debt was practically universal in all 
cotmtries, although not proceeding in the same 
proportion in all; but in the main, the expe- 
rience may be described as a universal advance 
in world indebtedness. The outstanding facts in 
the situation as affecting the principal countries 
are reviewed in the accompanying table. 

Taxation in France followed a course rather 
different from that pursued in the United 
States. The first new* impositions adopted in 
1014 were made effective in 1916 and applied 
to incomes in excess of $1000 with excess-profits 
rates running up to 50 per cent. On July 1, 
1916, a special w’ar levy was made on all citizens 
w*ho had not actually served with the troops, 
and fees and stamp dues, as well as taxes on 
investments were generally raised. In 1917 
and 1918 extensive luxury taxes were introduced, 
.^ter the War, continuous legislation on taxa- 
tion was proposed but the situation was never 
taken in hand very vigorously until early in 
1924 when the absolute necessity of equalizing 
the budget became evident. At that time, 
general revisions occurred, the actual bur- 
den of taxation being greatly * increased not 
merely by legislation but also by more thorough 
and inclusive administration and real collec- 
tion. 

Germany, in the belief that the War would be 
short, attempted to do without new taxation, 
but in 1915 provided for a substantial increase, 
applicable largely in the several German states. 
The Imperial government in 1916 imposed war- 
profits taxes, excess-profits taxes, and others, be- 


DEBTS OF PRINOIPAIi NATIONS, AND AOOREOATB FOB ALL NATIONS OF THE WOBLD AT 

VARIOUS DATES 


(In mUlioiM of dollars) 


Dates 

Austria 

Belgium France 

Germany 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Russia 

United 

Xingdgom 

United 

States 

World 

1913 

3,799 

825 

6,300 

1,200 

2,852 

462 

4,500 

3,500 

1,193 

42,940 

1918 

15,807 

1,902 

32,322 

39,200 

11,900 

652 

24,564 

28,600 

12,243 

205,396 

1919 

28,584 

1,888 

42,700 

48,552 

15,009 

981 

24,564 

37,221 

25,482 

295,070 

1921 

15,800 

4,900 

55,000 

80,000 

21,200 

1,046 

24,564 

37,000 

24,297 

382,634 « 

1922 

6,708 

65,921 

1,984,475 

22,816 

24,564 

38,009 

23,976 

1928 

343,933 

d 1,730 

16,960 ® 

1,886 

4,629 

» 1,186 

4,764 

38,997 

18,510 



•World debts have changed so greatly through repudiation, devaluation, etc,, and are so much confused 
through differences of treatment between foreign and domestic debts that a comparable basis no longer exists. 
Afany debts moreover, are still in process of readjustment. 

^ Does not include the annuities coming from $5,000,000 in 1925—26 to $36,195,000 in 1956-57 payable by 
Italy to the United States in displacement of a war debt of $1,600,000,000. 

« End of 1937. 

End of 1926. 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL DEBT • 



Approximate vcdue in millions of dollars — conversion at par 

Pre-war 

External Internal Total wealth 

Ratio of debt 
to national 
wealth 
on pre-war 
basis 

99 

United States 


$18,510 

$18,510 » 

$204,400 

United Kingdom 

$5,361 

31,832 

87,193 

70,600 

52 

Australia 

552 

1,776 

2,328 

8,600 

27 

Canada 

243 

2,038 

2,261 

1,996 

14,650 

15 

Germany 

226® 

1,770 

80,500 

2.4/ 

France 

7,160 

11,800 

18,950 

67,900 

32.8 

Russia 

4,160 « 

3,604 

4,764 

58,400 

8 

Italy 

98 • 

4,382 

4,629 

21,800 

21 

Japan 

730 

1,784 

2,514 

11,200 

22 


• Debts for which figures are given vary somewhat but are approximately representative of conditions at some 
date in 1927. 

»June 30, 1928. 

• For Germany's real external debt, see terms of the reparations. The figure given is meirdy the sc-called 
'*Dawes loan.” 

^ Still disputed and indebted. 

•Does not indude Italy’s annual payments to the UnitM States. 

/Does not include reparations. 
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sides taxes on transactions and various objects 
of consumption. In 1918 internal revenue 
duties were extended and the rates on war 
profits w’ere made heavier. After the War, and 
finally as a result of the ultimate reparations 
negotiations, a new and far heavier system of 
taxes was installed. A similar policy of wait- 
ing prevailed in Austria, although as the War 
progressed advances vrere made from time to 
time. After the close of the struggle, a com- 
plete financial reorganization occurred, but the 
resources of the nation had been so greatly re- 
duced that its revenues from taxation were 
scanty notwithstanding heavy per-capita charges. 

Italy, on the other hand, recognized the ne- 
cessity of heavi^ taxation practically from the 
beginning of the War, but was not very suc- 
cessful until the struggle was nearly over. In 
1918 there were gz*eat extensions of luxury and 
consumption taxes and in 1910 a supplementary 
income tax. These were followed by extensions 
and changes under the Fascist regime which 
brought the average burden to a high level in 
1928. In the minor European countries, no 
general or uniform policy was pursued, some 
increasing the revenues through taxation 
while others relied largely on loans and indirect 
taxes. 

In the United States, as a result of continu- 
ous agitation, • the administration of President 
Coolidge obtained from Congress at the session 
of 1923-24 the adoption of a more thorough plan 
of tax revision than that adopted in October, 
1921, basing the demand upon the presence of 
an expected surplus in the budget for the fiscal 
year 1925. This was followed by other minor 
reductions and rearrangements, the latest in 
1928. 

Among the minor European countries budg- 
etary progress was slow, while in Germany 
the unsettlement with regard to reparations 
and the unsatisfactory industrial conditions re- 
sulted in continuous deficits. 

As already incidentally noted, this growth in 
indebtedness is to be ascribed in part to actual 
military expenditure, in part to the protection of 
neutral frontiers, and in part to the advance 
of prices and wages. Which one of these factors 
was predominant in any given country, is pos- 
sibly a matter of secondary interest. The sig- 
nificant facts relating to the debt situation are, 
first of all, the actual growth of indebtedness 
as just surveyed, and secondly the methods by 
which the debt position at the end of the decade 
was attained as throwing light upon the prob- 
lem of reduction. 

A feature which distinguishes the financial 
experience of the war period from periods of 
similar trial in the past relates to methods of 
public borrowing. During the War, a prob- 
ably unprecedented use was made of the short- 
term obligation, while at the same time the 
plan of funding the short-term obligations thus 
incurred into long-term debt was carried to 
a higher point of development than ever before. 
The use of this method was practically iden- 
tical in all of the belligerent countries, but natu- 
rally was carried on with far greater success in 
certein of them, owing to the fact that a greater 
degree of responsiveness on the part of the pub- 
lic was achieved in some than in others. This 
method of borrowing, as developed most suc- 
cessfully in England and the United States, was 
substantially as follows: A given quantity of 
revenue having been estimated as necessary 


within a specified period, funds were then ob- 
tained direct from the banks through the issue 
of certificates of indebtedness or treasury bills, 
or the equivalent. These short-term obligations 
usually ran for only about three months. The 
intent* of every issue was to obtain steadily 
fx'om the community a proportionate part of its 
current earnings and thus to make sure of draw- 
ing off from the general fund of commercial in- 
come a suflBcient amount to provide for public 
necessities. In placing these certificates with 
holders, use was usually made of the central 
banking mechanism, the method being substan- 
tially the same in Great Britain and in the 
United States. Certificates issued by the 
Treasury were placed in the hands of reserve 
banks which distributed them at first volunta- 
rily and later by a process of assignment to 
members. The proceeds were marked up on the 
books of the subscribing banks as h credit to the 
Government. These deposits were then called 
when necessary, the Government giving as much 
notice as possible, and also endeavoring to pay 
out the funds as nearly as possible in the parts 
of the country from •which they were drawn. 
After a period of some months had elasped, a 
general loan was offered to the public and when 
subscribed, the proceeds were used to redeem 
the certificates and thus to reimburse the 
banks for the amounts they had advanced. 
Success in the method was dependent upon 
payment by buyers of the long-term bonds in 
actual cash or bank credit, but, as the War ad- 
vanced, the practice grew of making a small 
preliminary payment, borrowing the remainder 
at the buyer’s bank. The result then was chiefly 
to convert the obligation of the Government into 
the obligation of the individual citizen, pre- 
sumably to be paid for out of his income or 
savings. As the floating debt outstanding in- 
creased in this way, and as the amount owing 
by bond buyers 'to the banks for the purchase 
of bonds increased, inflation naturally resulted, 
owing to the fact that bank credit was greatly 
outrunning in its rate of growth the rate of 
production of commodities. The effect was very 
largely the same as that which had been pro- 
duced in former wars through the issue of ir- 
redeemable currency. Upon the close of the 
War, the stronger governments took measures 
to reduce their outstanding floating indebted- 
ness, but during the first two or three years 
after the close of the struggle, the only coun- 
tries that made any material progress in this 
direction were Great Britain and the United 
States. Italy later began to take steps along 
the' same line but other belligerents met with 
no success. 

Internal and External Loans. At the 
opening of the War, much discussion developed 
in all countries as to the relative advantage of 
internal or external loans. Embargoes and 
bilockades made it possible for some to bor- 
row abroad, but the major belligerents, as the 
War advanced, tended more and more to draw 
upon foreign markets. The United States was 
naturally regarded as a primary source of such 
loans, although during the early years of the 
War, London nouses succeeded in distributing a 
great many of them. As the War advanced, in- 
vestors grew more and more hesitant, and it be- 
came necessary to negotiate not with foreign 
investors but with foreign governments, either 
obtaining their permission or when possible in- 
ducing tiiem to advance the t^ds themselves. 
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Thus arose the enormous international obliga- 
tions which assumed a size that was w’holly 
unprecedented and in a very real sense con- 
stituted a new phase of national finance. After 
the close of the War, there ensued a period of 
funding during which the outstanding foreign 
debts w'ere converted largely into permanent 
bonds. Great changes in amount occurred. This 
period is still incomplete. 

The table on page 547 reviews for several of 
the belligerent countries the situation at about 
the middle of 1927 (when conditions were most 
critical) as regards the division of public debts 
betH'^een internal and external obligations. 

War Banking and EinaJice. From the date 
of the entry of the United States into the 
War, the function of the Federal Reserve 
System became almost exclusively that of fi- 
nancing the process of borrowing from the peo- 
ple. During the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
the Government increased the national debt from 
a little over $1,000,000,000 to a little over 
$25,000,000,000. These great loans were for the 
moat part placed first through the hanks and 
then with the rank and file of the investing 
public. It would probably have been impossible 
to dispose of the enormous quantities of bonds 
which the Government was obliged to sell in 
order to provide itself with funds without some 
kind of special banking aid. Such aid was par- 
ticularly necessary in view of the fact that it 
had been determined by the Treasury author- 
ities to dispose of the bonds at a rate of interest 
quite materially below the prevailing rate in the 
market. The first issue of Liberty bonds was 
sold at 3 % per cent and as subsequent issues 
were put out the rate was gradually raised 
until it reached 4 % per cent on the fifth, the 
Victory Loan (1919) ; although it should be re- 
membered that the first loan bearing 3% per 
cent had been wholly exempt from taxation of all 
classes, while subsequent loans were only par- 
tially so exempt. That the public might he in- 
duced to purchase up to the full extent of its 
saving power, paying for the bonds it thus 
bought on the installment plan, Federal Reserve 
Baifiss were instructed by the Government 
through the Federal Reserve Board to fix a rate 
for the rediscount of paper equal to the coupon 
rate on the Liberty bonds. Commercial banks 
generally were induced to discount directly for 
their customers at the same figure. Thus a 
buyer of bonds who was unable to pay lor them 
in full, borrowed from his bank the additional 
amount he needed, the bank carrying it without 
cost to him since the coupons provided for the 
borrower's own interest charge. The bank then 
rediscounted such paper at the same (coupon) 
rate with the Federal Reserve Bank of its dis^ 
trict. This policy was very successful in "sta- 
bilizing" the rate of interest, but it also tended 
to transfer the principal burden, for the time 
l^eing at least, to the banks. The system was 
perfected through the steady issue of Treasury 
certificates sometimes as often as twicq a month, 
these certificates running for 90 days as a 
rule and being funded at end of that period 
into the successive issues of Libqrty Bonds which 
were then subscribed for and carried as in- 
dicated. The burden resting upon Federal Re- 
serve Banks thus became heavier and heavier 
aS the War advanced and us succeqsiye issuqs 
wete sold. Hence the reduction of the reserve 
ratio (ratio of gold to deinand liab}lities) of 
the systeid, which fell from about 90 per cent 


before the War to about 52 per cent at the end 
of 1918, shortly after the Armistice. The fifth 
Victory Loan, which was fioated early in 1919, 
was sold upon the same general principles that 
had been pursued in the earlier financing and re- 
sulted in increasing the burden resting upon the 
reserve system still further. The successful 
floating of this loan was followed by a specula- 
tive development of business and especially of 
foreign trade, which continued during the year 
1919, and although checked early in 1920 did 
not reach its peak until about the close of the 
latter year. 

Prices during the War had tended to rise 
rapidly as a result of a variety of causes. Of 
these, the principal was the tremendous demand 
exerted by all governments for commodities, 
coupled with the natural shortage in production 
which resulted from the withdrawal of a large 
part of the productive labor of all of the 
Western nations for the purposes of war. A 
contributing cause of the rise in prices, how- 
ever, was found in the suspension of specie pay- 
ments and excessive issue of currency w'hich 
produced the condition of "inflation” reflected in 
unduly high prices for commodities and services 
of all classes. This price and wage advance con- 
tinued steadi^ up to a peak in May, 1920, at 
which time the index number of prices was ap- 
proximately 270 measured from a base in 1913 
taken as 100, The check to expansion and 
wholesale-price advance administered early in 
1920 has been variously explained and has been 
popularly attributed in the United States to the 
fact that Federal Reserve Banks toward the end 
of 1919 resolved upon the so-called deflation 
policy. 

This deflation policy took form as an ad- 
vance of interest rates above the low levels 
that had been established during the Liberty 
Bond 'period. It was aided by a more strict 
interpretation of the eligibility of paper for re- 
discount, coupled with an effort to induce bor- 
rowers who had obtained advances on Liberty 
Bonds as collateral to settle these loans and 
thus to take them out of the banks. The in- 
adequacy of this explanation is indicated by the 
fact that the recession in business and prices 
which set in early in 1920 did net originate in 
the United States but was first indicated by the 
collapse of the silk market in Japan, while in 
most foreign countries no very definite deflation 
effort was undertaken until after the business 
recession had begtm. 

Federal Reserve discounts did not reach their 
peak until the end of 1920, about eight months 
after the business decline had started. At that 
time, total assets of the Reserve Banks were ap- 
proximately $5,000,000,000 while bills discounted 
were about $2,700,000,000 and currency out- 
standing was about $3,336,000,000. As the de- 
cline of bnsiness became more pronounced during 
1921, the price level gradually sank to approxi- 
mately 140, or a little more than half its level 
at the peak, while discounts at Federal Reserve 
Bankis had l^en reduced by the end of 1921 to 
less than $7,150,000,000. Notes at the same 
time receded to about $2,400,000,000, thus con- 
tracting ovet one-fourth df their maximum 
amqunt. 

The inability of foreign countries to settle 
their enorinous purchases in the. United States 
hadi led during the War to very heavy advances 
inade by the Government, to forei^ govern- 
ments and expended almost entir^y in the 
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United States. These advances were to be con- 
tinued until about the middle of 1910, eight 
months after the Armistice, and amounted to 
about $9,500,000,000. When they came to a 
close, there ensued a period of trade expansion 
already noted during which considerable ad- 
vances were made by American hanks and busi- 
ness houses for the purpose of carrying foreign 
buyers as long as possible. As it became more 
and more evident that foreigners would not be 
able to liquidate these debts in full, banhs and ex- 
porters began to withdraw these credits and the 
large movement of gold into the United States 
which had been very marked during 1916 and 
1917 was resumed. 

From the opening of the War in 1914 to the 
close of 1923, the total net importations of gold 
into the United States amounted to about $2,- 
150,000,000 and the total gold holdings of the 
Federal Reserve Banks rose to about $3,200,- 
000,000. At the same time, the ratio of reserve 
to liability advanced to approximately 78 per 
cent. The vast accumulation of gold thus at- 
tained by the Reserve Banks was maintained for 
a year or more nearly intact, but the period of 
influx was followed by a transition period in 
which irregular and fluctuating movements be- 
came characteristic, and this in turn gave way 
to an outflow which in 1927-28 took over $500,- 
000,000 of gold out of the United States. Much 
of this metal went to France and to other 
countries which were reestablishing their vault 
reserves preparatory to monetary reform. 

The general situation and development of the 
Federal Reserve System during the two years 
following the close of the inflation period was 
substantially as follows: Immediately after the 
completion of the task of readjusting the dis- 
count rates and business which culminated in 
the spring of 1921, Federal Reserve Banks en- 
deavored to return to a basis in which their 
principal activity would he devoted to com- 
mercial imdertakings while they sought to di- 
vest themselves so far as they could of govern- 
ment obligations and to induce the investment 
public to take up and hold such securities. 

The result was a steady decline in their activ- 
ity, since they had consistently refused to enter 
into any considerable competition with the larger 
member banks which held their stock. Coupled 
with this change of policy was a second remark- 
able transformation of their position, owing to 
the steady and great movement of gold into 
the United States, which resulted in building up 
enormous specie reserves in the hands of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. When recovery from the 
speculation in commodities which had brought 
on the depression of 1920-22 was fairly com- 
plete, influx of gold combined with other factors 
to induce a period of low discount rates. These 
were availed of to aid Great Britain and other 
countries in restoring a gold standard of currency, 
and through international agreements between 
the Reserve System and the Bank of England, 
rates were forced still lower. The outcome was 
an unprecedented era of stock speculation cen- 
tring in New York during 1927“29< 

Federal Reserve System, The war period 
with its sequel had a peculiarly important 
relationship to American banking conditions 
because of the fact that, simultaneously with 
the opening of the War, the United States 
had arranged to organize an entirely new bank- 
ing system — the so-called Federal Reserve. 
TMs haixking system had been framed entirely 


•without reference to war necessities but was just 
on the point of taking efiect when the struggle 
broke out in Europe. During the first two 
years — 1915 and 1016 — in which the United 
States was a neutral, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was practically in process of organization 
and the task of installing its various elements 
was in progress. Its business during that period 
was small; but with the entry of the United 
States into the active participation in the strug- 

f le early in 1917, the Federal Reserve System 
ecame a war banking system almost exclusively, 
and this character it retained until the struggle 
was over and the great advances made by the 
United States to European countries had been 
completed and the Liberty Bond issues largely 
growing out of them had been financed and di- 
gested by the banks and the public. Thereafter, 
the Federal Reserve System was able once more 
to turn its attention to the tasks of peaceful 
finance and to assist in restoring more normal 
condition. 

Immediately after the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Wilson in 1913, a bill which had previ- 
ously been developed under the direction of a 
sub-committee in the preceeding Congress was 
introduced (June, 1913) and thereafter con- 
sidered and adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on September 17. This measure was 
considerably modified in the Senate, but in con- 
ference committee it was amended back into 
nearly its original form, becoming a law on 
Dec. 23, 1913. As thus passed, the act provided 
for the establishment of a Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem in which all national banks were obliged 
to take membership by subscribing 3 per cent of 
their capital and surplus to the stock of institu- 
tions to be organized in a number of districts 
throughout the country and known as Federal 
Reserve Banks. These banks were corporations 
chartered for 20 years under Federal authority, 
receiving deposits only from the Government 
and from their member banks (though subse- 
quently allowed to receive deposits from other 
banks under certain conditions), their chief 
duties being the issuing of notes and the hold- 
ing of the reserves of their members. Their 
business consisted primarily of rediscounting 
paper for their members, although they were 
also authorized to buy paper (of the same kind 
that had been made rediscountable) in the open 
market, should they see fit. In issuing notes, 
the Reserve Banks, as they were popularly 
called, were authorized to deposit eligible redis- 
counted paper with their chairmen (the Federal 
Reserve A^ts), acting as trustees for the Gov- 
ernment, which then issued an j^ual amount of 
notes to the Reserve Bank. The latter then 
placed them in circulation by paying them out or 
handing them to members who had requested 
such accommodation. a later amendment, 
gold might also be deposited with the chaiiman 
of the local board in lieu of eligible paper. These 
notes were made obligations of the United States 
and receivable for all public dues. An organiza- 
tion committee, created under the act, eventually 
divided the country into districts and estab- 
lished twelve banks. 

Government control of the institutions was 
provided for by authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Board to name three out of nine directors for 
each of the Reserve Banks, the other six members 
being required to include three business men and 
three bankers, one business man and one banker 
being selected by banks voting individually, in 
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caeli of three distinct groups (including the 
small, medium, and larger banks of each dis- 
trict). It was furtlier provided, in order to in- 
sure democratic government of the hanks, that 
each bank should have but one vote regardless 
of capitalization. With reference to reserves, 
the act required that the 25 per cent reserve 
formerly required in central reserve cities be 
cut to 18 per cent of demand obligations; like- 
wise also the 25 per cent formerly required in 
reserve cities was cut to 15 per cent, and the 
15 per cent in other places was cut to 12 per 
cent. Of these reserves, 7 per cent was to he 
placed hy central-reserve-city hanks with their 
reserve bank, 6 per cent by reserve-city hanks 
and 5 per cent by all others. Time deposits 
were made subject to a 5 per cent rate through- 
out. Federal Reserve Banks were to he author- 
ized to pay 6 per cent cumultative dividends, 
after all expenses and allowances had been pro- 
vided for, to their stockholders, and their re- 
maining earnings were then to he paid to the 
Government. 

An important feature of the act on its foreign 
hanking side was found in the authorization 
granted the larger national institutions to es- 
tablish branches abroad and in its grant of the 
power of accepting time hills (not over 90 days’ 
maturity ) to national institutions. In their or- 
dinary rediscount operations, the Reserve Banks 
were limited to DO-day paper growing out of 
commercial, agricultural, or industrial transac- 
tions, speculative paper being barred. 

The act as thus adopted was subsequently 
modified hy a series of enactments. The 
important features in these amendments were: 
(1) enlargement of the acceptance power to 100 
per cent of capital and surplus; (2) permission 
to National banks to subscribe to the stock of 
foreign hanking enterprises formed for the pur- 
pose of establishing branches abroad; (3) ter- 
mination of the reserve requirments of the 
original law and substitution therefor of a pro- 
vision requiring all reserves to be kept in Re- 
serve Banks, such reseijve to consist of 13 per 
cent of demand deposits for central-reserve-eity 
banks, 10 per cent for reserve-city banks, 7 I'er 
cent for all others, with time deposits at 3 per 
cent; (4) adoption of the so-called Edge Act 
authorizing the formation of corporations, for 
the purpose of making long-term investments 
abroad. National banks being permitted to sub- 
scribe to their stocks; (5) enlargement of 
amount of loans permitted to be made on the 
strength of Liberty bonds as collateral; (6) 
modification of voting arrangements governing 
the elections of directors in Federal Reserve 
Banks; and a few others. Of these amendments, 
the only one which fundamentally altered the 
structure and significance of tilie act was that 
transferring the entire reserves to the central 
institutions and the Agricultural Credits Act of 
1923 whidi gave special privileges to paper 
growing out of farm credits (see Aobicultubal 
Ceedit). The so-called McFadden Act, of 1927, 
chiefiy designed to relax the restrictions upon 
National banks, incidentally enlarged the re- 
discounting power and further gave to Reserve 
Banks "perpetual" or indefinite charters, revoc- 
able by Congress for cause. 

As provided for by the Act of 1913, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System went into operation- (pre- 
liminary details having been arranged by an 
orgiMaization committee) technically on the 10th 
of . August, 1914, the banks themselves being 


actually opened for business on November 2, 
while reserves were paid over on November 14 
of the same year. The two years 1915-16 were 
occupied largely in developiiig methods of dis- 
counting and establishing new plans of note 
issue. A constructive piece of work carried 
through during these years was the establish- 
ment of the Gold Settlement Fund at Washing- 
tion; w'hereby the Federal Reserve Banks were 
enabled to clear on the central set of books con- 
ducted by the board the bulk of their obliga- 
tions against one another, thereby avoiding the 
shipment of specie. This clearance, at first car- 
ried on once each -week, was later made a daily 
clearance, and eventually came to supersede in 
large part the work of the local clearing houses. 

With the entry of the United States into the 
War early in 1917, a new epoch in the history 
of the Federal Reserve System and of the 
banking system of the United States in gen- 
eral opened. The fundamental problem at the 
opening of the War wsls that of finding means 
to supply the Treasury with necessaiy funds. 
This object was temporarily accomplished by 
direct borrowing from the Federal Reserv’e 
Banks on short-term treasury certificates. The 
system of liberty Loans was then developed and 
the Reserve Banks were made the active agents 
of the Treasury in placing them. The Federal 
Reserve Act had originally provided for making 
the banks the fiscal agents of the Government 
and this was now interpreted to include not only 
sub-treasury functions but also those relating 
to the sale and distribution of bonds. The im- 
portance of the sub-treasuries accordingly was 
reduced and they were eventually closed in 
1920, but during the latter part of the War and 
the period just after it, their activity was purely 
nominal. With the issuance of the First Liberty 
Loan in July, 1917, the activity of the Federal 
Reserve Banks was largely transferred to a war 
basis, including the management of public finance, 
and continued so throughout the remainder of 
the struggle. 

Development of Clearing Sy;stem, The na- 
tional system of clearance which has consti- 
tuted one of the most outstanding achievements 
of the Federal Reserve Board under the manda- 
tory provisions of the original act had attained 
only a moderate degree of development prior to 
the dose of the War, It was not put into ef- 
fect at the outset of the Federal Reserve organiza- 
tion, but first took form in a definite way on 
July 1, 1916, when arrangements were made for 
collecting checks on member banks or on non- 
members whidi remitted at par without charge 
for exchange or collection. Credits and debits 
were entered upon a deferred basis correspond- 
ing to the amount of time required actually to 
collect the items. From the time that the 
system was fully inaugurated, the totals trans- 
ferred by this means rapidly grew, the system 
largely superseding clearing houses in many 
parts of the country, a number of the latter be- 
ing dosed in the . meantime, as a result. Ow- 
ing, however, to the fact that as a result of 
the clearance at par without charge man;^ small 
banks lost a valued source of income, criticism 
arose and during, die years 1920-23, hostile legis- 
lation was undertaken in eight Southern States 
and suits were brought against Reserve Banks 
for the purpose of having their clearance func- 
tion declar^ unconstitutional. Several of the 
cases were finally carried to the Supreme Court. 
In these, the exercise of the clearance function 
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was upheld, subject to some important reserva- 
tions, but the latter resulted in considerably 
restricting the power of the Reserve System 
and substantially lessened the total number of 
Ijanks remitting at par. Nevertheless, tlie par 
collection system has had a normal growth by 
reason of its own recognized merits and has 
greatly reduced the evil of high exchange charges 
the country over. 


EESOTJMBS AND LIABILITIES OF THE TWLVB 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS COMBINED 
{In thousands o1 dollars) 

Rbsocrcbs L>ec. 26 1928 

Gold with Federal reserve agents 1,171,408 

Gold redemptioa fund with b. S. Treasury 83,171 


Gold held exclusively against F. B. notes 1,254,579 

Gold settlement fund with P. B. Board 

Gold and. gold certificates held by banks 679,474 

Total gold reserves 2,384,239 

Reserves other than gold 104,588 

Total reserves 2,688,827 

iTon-reserve cash 64,093 

Bills discounted : 

Sec. bv U- S. Government obligations 713,769 

Other "bills discounted 453,820 

Total bills discounted 1,167,679 

Bills bought m open market 489,270 

IT. S. Government securities: 

Bonds 62,717 

Treasury notes 10^769 

Certificates of indebtedness 74,852 

Total U, S, Qcvernment securities 232,328 

Other securities ^ IQA^S 

Total bids and securities 1,899,312 

Due from foreign banks 728 

Uncollected items 
Bank premises 

All other resources 7,704 

TOTATi BBSaUBCBS 5,443,401 


XilABILlTniiS 

F. B. notes in. actual circulation 
Pepoaits: 

SCember bank — ^reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


1,910,838 

2,409.195 

15,783 

7,684 

22,582 


Tatdl deposits! 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid iu 
Surplus 

All other liabilities 


2,455,093 

654,553 

146,868 

233,319 

42,730 


<r0TAL IfZABILITIBS 5,443,401 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. 

note liabQities combined 61.6% 

Oontinsent liability on bills purchased for 
foreign correspondents 327,315 

luter-Goveriiiiieiital Debts. When the 
TJnited States entered the War, it found nearly 
all of the Allied powers approaching exhaustion. 
Ilngland had previously made large war loans 
to the Allies; but could no longer continue 
them. Advances were accordingly authorized 
by Congress in 1917 from the Treasury of the 
United States. They were steadily made during 
fhe remainder of the War and were continued 
about eight months after the conclusion of the 
struggle. Thus a total sum of about $9,500,- 
000,000 was loaned, the proceeds being used in 
large measure for buying in the United States 
coxnxaodities that were needed for exports. The 
debts thus contracted were represented by tempo- 
rary certificates evidencing the obligations in 
qaestion and signed by the representatives of 
me various borrowing European countries. 
Eventually, the q,uestion of ^Tunding’^ or pro- 


viding for their definite payment and for the 
rate of interest they should bear meanwhile be- 
came a pressing question. No interest on them 
had been paid from the time of their issue and 
Congress eventually passed, on Feb. 9, 1922, the 
so-called Debt Funding Commission Act in 
which a commission of five, headed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, was directed to make 
arrangements for settling the obligations of the 
various countries. These obligations growing 
out of the War, but not including bonds received 
from the sale of surplus war supplies and other 
transactions, and amounting to $473,000,000 were 
eventually established as follows : 

Bonds of foreign governments received under agree- 
ments for funding of tbeir debts to the United States, 
pursuant to the acts of Congress approved Feb. 9, 1922, 
Feb. 28, 1923, Mar. 12, 1924, May 23, 1924, Dec. 22, 
1924, Apr. 28, 1926, Apr. 30, 1926, and May 3, 1926. 


Belgium 

Estonia 

Finland 

Great Britain 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Poland 

Rumania 


$411,130,000.00 

13,830,000.00 

8.764.000. 00 

4.480.000. 000.00 
1,942,200.00 

2.027.000. 000.00 

5.776.000. 00 
6,218.167.50 

178,560,000.00 

65,660,560.43 


Total 


$7,198,879,927.93 


Obligations of foreign governments, under authority 
of acts approved Apr. 24, 1917, and Sept. 24, 1917, as 
amended (on basis of cash advances, less repayments of 
principal) : 


Czechoslovakia 

France 

(Greece 

Russia 

Serbia 

Total 


61,974,041.10 

2,911,507,904.09 

16,000,000.00 

187,729,750.00 

26,062,763.01 


8,202,264,448.20 


Some relatively small loans had likewise been 
made by sundry of the Continental powers to one 
another, France advancing nearly $2,500,000,000. 
Out of this situation arose in 1919-22 the de- 
mand for international >debt cancellation. The 
result was a long-drawn series of negotiations 
resulting in some settlements but still leaving, 
at the end of 1928, many unadjusted accounts. 

German Indemnity. JChe most troublesome 
phase of the debt situation produced by the 
War grew out of the establishment of an 
indemnity or reparation for Germany, ( See 
Reparations for an extended treatment of this 
subject.) Because of the inability of the Powers 
to hasten a settlement, the questions of interna- 
tional debts and reparations passed into a wait- 
ing stage which lasted for several years. The 
only important progress during the period was 
the funding of the British debt to the United 
States which was finally effected in January, 
1923 (formal agreement, June 18, 1923). Great 
Britain recognized the entire indebtedness and 
arranged to pay it over a period of about ffl 
years with an annual interest rate of 3 per cent, 
rising after 10 years to 3%. As the United 
Sta;tes had outstanding the bonds which were 
issued to provide the funds advanced to Great 
Britain, and was paying 4% per cent on them, 
the arrangement with Great Britain was equiv- 
alent to partial cancellation, although not tech- 
nically so. Reparations problems, however, were 
growing more and more acute, and* the general 
disorganization of economic life in G^many was 
so serious and extensive as. to compel resort to 
new* remedies. The result was an intemational 
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conference which at Paris in 1024 formulated 
the so-called Dawes plan under which German 
payments were placed in the hands of a repara- 
tions agent who was to collect annual payments 
rising gradually to 2,500,000,000 marks in and 
after 1929. Tiiis plan had been carried into 
effect up to the opening of 1929 when a new con- 
ference was summoned, which continued until 
June when a plan of settlement was announced. 
This w^as the so-called Young Plan. It slightly 
reduced the annuities payable by Germany and 
received final discussion in an international con- 
ference at The Hague which closed at the end of 
August. See Reparations. 

Meantime the United States, through the 
World War Debt Funding Commission, had 
negotiated treaties modeled on that with Great 
Britain, twelve in number and amounting to a 
cancellation of from 35 per cent to 75 per cent 
of the debt owing by various countries. All had 
been ratified at the opening of 1929 except that 
with France. The French treaty was acted upon 
by the Chamber in the summer following. 

Debts, Prices, and Exchange. The growing 
proportion of debt both before and in a more 
striking degree after the “War, as compared with 
the volume of national wealth, became an alarm- 
ing feature because of the disproportionate ab- 
sorption of national income in meeting debt 
charges. Inasmuch as existing debts were in- 
curred in units of currency of the pre-war gold 
value, .attempt to pay them in full at the close 
of the period would involve an enormously 
greater transfer of wealth than that which was 
originally borrowed. Alternative to such a 
course would be the partial repudiation of the 
debts, either by "devaluation** (change in the 
gold equivalence of the currency unit) or by the 
co-called "capital tax,** which amounts to an 
appropriation of enough of the wealth of the 
propertied class to pay the state’s debt to that 
class. Some settlement of this question would 
be necessary if the countries were to attempt 
to restore a sound banking and currency system. 
The difficulty in the case was particularly marked 
in those countries which have heavy foreign 
debts because they^ must usually settle in terms 
of gold. This difficulty, so far as internal debt 
goes, has been technically met in various ways. 
Great Britain, by returning to her old gold 
standard at par, accepted the full face value of 
her original pound sterling. Germany, on the 
other Imnd, practically wiped out (with some 
trifling exceptions and allowances) the whole 


of her internal debts by abandoning her old cur- 
rency, ^ which had been almost imiiieawurably 
depreciated in 1924, and substituting a new 
unit equal in gold value to her old mark, but 
now called the Reichsmark. France and Italy 
pursued the policy of devaluation. Each had 
had before the War a currency unit worth 19.2 
cents gold, but Italy stabilized in 1927 at about 
5 % cents and France in 1928 at about 3.94 
cents. 

Proportion of Loans to Taxation. Author- 
ities on public finance prior to the War had gen- 
erally taken the view that no public loan should 
ordinarily be floated without the imposition of 
taxation in an amount sufficient to provide for 
interest on the principal thus created and for an 
amortization or sinking fund sufficient eventu- 
ally to ^tinguish the debt. At the opening 
of the War, there was a widespread opinion 
among theorists both in the United States and 
Great Britain in favor of restricting loans to 
not over 50 per cent of total outlay, the balance 
to be raised by taxation. On the Continent, 
governments found their populations very restive 
under taxation and before the War were dis- 
posed to make use of deficit financiering through 
ublie loans because of the already existing bur- 
en. During the War, both Germany and 
France relied largely on borrowing. No consist- 
ent policy of financing in this respect was pur- 
sued during the War. 

Change in Revenue Systems. In the en- 
deavor to avoid unnecessary increase in debt, 
England and the United States early in the War 
resorted to heavy taxation, adopting income and 
excess-profits taxes upon a large scale and par- 
ticularly advancing the rates of surtax up to 
fibres never before thought of. Other coun- 
tries were slower to resort to hea\’y taxes be- 
cause of the reluctance of their own citizens to 
submit to such control, yet it was practically 
inevitable that they should eventually do so 
and in substantially all countries there was 
an effort to get away from public borrowing and 
shift over to a basis of budgetary balance. Only 
by so doing, it was recognized, would it be pos- 
sible to restore a condition of solvency in the 
principal countries. The result of this neces- 
sity was to emphasize the finding of new sources 
of income and hence the reconstruction of fiscal 
systems. How this change worked may be noted 
from a comparison of the sources of income in 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom, 
shown in the following table. 


Direct taxes 
Stamp taxes 
Tax on securities 
Sales tax 
OustoxoB duties 
Indirect taxes 
Sugar taxes 
Monopolies 
Post Office 
Public domain 
Miscellaneous 

Total, ordinaxv 
War-profits tu 
Sale of War materid 

Total .general budget 
Spedal budget 
Gh^nd total 


FRANCE 

(In wiKion france) 


1919 

1,069 

2,195 

290 

1920 

1,620 

3,260 

568 

1921 

1,872 

3,289 

926 

1922® 

2,507 

3,515 

737 

1923 ® 
2,983 . 
3,176 
821 

1928-29 

269 

1,477 

1.779 

377 

1,256 

1,596 

2,612. 

444 

1,911 

1,197 

2,919 

365 

3,058 

2,466 

2,927 

543 

2,513 
1,923 
2,682 
519 ^ 

- 39,353.0 

1,052 

1,582 

1,711 

1,802 

1,837 

556.6 

, 539 

921 

1,071 

1,108 



155 

151 

113 

183 

176 

444.7 

456 

938 

1,173 

16,547 

985 

1,420 

2,565.2 

9,707 

14,948 

19,881 

18,060 

42,919.5 

672 

8,224 

8,169 

3,050 

1,225 1 

2,200.5 

1,^07 

1,649 

1,501 

500 

11,586 

19,821 

21,217 

23,381 

10,285 

45,117.0 


, 

326 

1,310 

288.2 

'11,586 

19,821 

’ 21,543 

24,691 

19,285 

45,405.2 


o Estimated. 
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GERMANY 


In hUlioM (miUiards) of marks 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 ® 

1923® 

1928 

Taxes on wealth and exchange: 







Income 

* .... 

10.2 

29.7 

850. 

450. 

646.0 

Corporation 



O.t 

1.6 

5. 

7. 

131.0 

Produce (KapUalerfragsteuer) 

.... 

0.9 

1.5 

2. 

.... 

.... 

Emergency le\*y (Reirhsnotopfer) 

Property ( Termoffensteuer) 

0.002 

9.9 

0.8 

4. 

*60. * 

10*5.3 

Possessions (Besitzateuer) 

O.oi 

b.oi 

b.i 

0.002 



.... 

Inheritance 

0.09 

0.3 

0.6 

1.5 

2. 


Turnover (Umsatzsteuer) 

0.8 

5.1 

11.5 

177.5 

500. 

209.1 

Real estate purchase (Grunderwerhstetter) 

0.06 

0.7 

0.7 

1.5 

1.4 

.... 

Dividends and interest (Eapitalverkehreteuer) 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

35.2 

65.8 

35.7 

Motor vehicles 

.... 

- * - - 


0.1 


1 

Insurance 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

1.3 

1.5 1 

L 159.4 

Races and lottery 

.... 

.... 

. . . 

0.8 

2.2 1 

Stamps 

0.9 

1.7 

6.8 

2.1 

4.5 J 


Transportation 

0.5 

1.4 

2.2 

84.2 

520. 

83.1 

Non-recurring war taxes 

1.2 

5.6 

5.4 


— 

— 

Total 

Taxes on commodities: 

3.7 

35.7 

59.1 

614.9 

1,617.9 

.... 

Customs 

1.1 

2.2 

5.9 

88. 

500. 

285.9 

Goal 

Other excises 

1.6 

1.7 

4.9 

4.1 

7.0 

8.3 

150. 

59.6 

2,750. 1 
189. J 

890.4 

Total 

4.4 

11.2 

21.2 

297.6 

8,439. 

676.3 

Miscellaneous 

1.1 

6.1 

6.93 

119.1 

574. 

135.8 

Graud Total 

9.2 

53.0 

149.6 

1,071.6 

5,640.9 

2,134.5 


a Rudget estimates. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


(In wMions of £) 




1921 

1922 

1923 

1928 ® 

Customs 

149.4 

134.0 

130.0 

123.0 

111.6 

Excise 

133.6 

199.8 

194.3 

123.0 

163.7 

Motor vehicles 

.... 

7.1 

11.1 

12.2 

24.1 

Estates 

40.9 

47.7 

52.2 

56.9 

77.3 

Stamps 

22.6 

26.6 

19.6 

22.2 

27.0 

Land tax 

0,7 

0.7 

0.6 \ 



House duty 

1,9 

1.9 

1*9 1 

2.9 

.8 

Income tax 

359.1 


1.9 J 



Excess profits 

290.0 

396.3 

898.8 

379.0 

250.5 

Corporation profits 

• • . > 

218,2 

30.5 

2.0 

3.0 

Land-value duties 

0.7 

0.7 

17.5 

18.9 

2.7 



0.1 

0.1 

.... 


Total tax revenues 

998.9 

1,032.7 

856.7 

774.7 

664 8 

Non-tax revenues 

340.7 

394.2 

268.2 

139.3 

132.0 

Total revenues 

1,339.6 

1,426.9 

1,124.9 

914.2 

796.8 

“The figures are for 

Great Britain and North 

Ireland. 





Belations -witli Banks. Owing to the fact with a steady disappearance of specie, notwith- 
that the War took all cotintries by surprise, standing an early embargo upon movements of 
bank loans were necessary in nearly every case coin which took effect in nearly all countries 
in order to furnish funds for immediate require- comparatively early in the struggle although at 
ments. This was an inevitable episode in war slightly differing dates. ° 

finance and was not open to criticism except in The United States was the last to declare 
so far as it might be adopted as a systematic such an embargo, owing to the fact that it did 
policy. Pear of popular discontent led a good not enter the War until the year 1917 was well 
many countries to continue the short-term financ- advanced. Heavy borrowing at the banks in 
ing much longer than they otherwise would, the nearly all countries left these institutions at the 
only countries that possessed the real internal close of the War in a very unliquid condition 
strength to tax severely and effectively during their government paper holdings being “frozen” 
the War being Great Britain and the United owing to inability to find buyers for them either 
States. In falling back upon the banks, the at home or abroad due to the deterioration of 
various ^vemments resorted to methods of hor- public credit. But reliance upon foreign bor- 
rowing that had not been tried in precisely the rowing which was characteristic of practically 
same form during the course of former struggles, all European countries that had found them- 
Relatively small use of legal-tender paper or selves able to get access to other markets, left 
“fiat money” was made hut the banks were re- all of them at the close of the War with tre- 
quired to take and distribute short-term obliga- mendous external obligations which they were 
tions which were then funded from time to time in no position to liquidate, owing to the fact 
into longer-term loans, as circumstances seemed that as a result of the conflict their productive 
^ permit. The fact that the subscribers to power had been very greatly decreased. An \ui- 
these loans were encouraged to borrow from the avoidable consequence of the drawing off of a 
banks the funds which were necessary in order large share of the population from economic oc- 
to enable them to make good their subscriptions cupation had been in all of the combattani coun- 
naturally tended to produce in all countries a tries a corresponding curtailment of productive 
highly inflated condition of prices, together effort. 
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The close of the War, therefore, found prac- 
tically all European countries facing a highly 
complex problem in public finance — ^that of re- 
ducing the cost of their government to such an 
extent as to make it possible to pay the neces- 
sary sums from the proceeds of taxation, 
thereby avoiding further borrowing while at the 
same time enlarging their surplus export power 
sufficiently to provide a balance large enough to 
furnish the necessary funds abroad with which 
to pay interest and maturing obligations. This 
latter necessity w^as the more obvious because of 
the fact that for one reason or another it had 
been found necessary to “release” a great deal 
of gold as the War advanced, thereby reducing 
the cash stock and in some cases bringing the 
specie available to so low an ebb that it was ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether any restoration of 
gold redemption could be brought about in the 
near future. 
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It remained true, how-ever, that a good deal 
of the gold “released” had been drawn from 
circulation leaving the sums in bank reserves 
relatively little depleted absolutely, though of 
course wholly inadequate, as compared with the 
huge outstanding volume of obligations. Great 
Britain proved to be the only one of the major 
countries which was able through severe taxa- 
tion and exchange control to bring her monetary 
system back to the pre-war base, while in France 
and Italy, devaluation on a drastic plan was 
used to firing about a bearable relation between 
specie and currency outstanding. Germany prac- 
tically repudiated her currency and made a 
fresh* start, wdiile in other countries various 
measures of devaluation or revaluation were re- 
sorted to. With the aid of the Federal Reserve 
System, various countries, including France and 
England, have been able to reimport specie when 
needed for the building up of their reserves. 


INDEX NUMBERS OP WHOLESALE PRIOES (ALL COMMODITIES) “ 1913-1924 


Year 

United 

States; Fed- 
eral Reserve 
Board 
(90 quota- 
tions) 

Canada ; 
Department 
of Labor (271 
quotations) 

1913 

100 

100 

1919 

211 

198 

1920 

239 

223 

1921 

149 

150 

1922 

158 

147 

1923 

164 

147 

1924 

159 

145 


" Figures taken from computations of Federal Reserve 
show yearly averages converted to a gold basis. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS (WHOLESALE PRIOES) 
1927-1928, ALL COMMODITIES 


United 

States England 
(Bureau (Board 

France 

(Statis- 

Canada 

Dominion 

Bureau 

Japan 

(To- 


of Labor 

of 

tical 

of 

Month. 

Statis- 

Trade) 

Bureau) 

Statistics 

3 ^* 0 ) 

1927 

Januaiy 

tical) ® 
97 

144 

622 

151 

170 

Pebruai-y 

96 

143 

632 

150 

171 

March 

95 

141 

641 

149 

171 

April 

94 

140 

636 

149 

170 

May 

94 

141 

629 

152 

171 

June 

94 

142 

623 

154 

173 

July 

94 

141 

617 

152 

170 

August 

95 

141 

618 

152 

167 

September 

97 

142 

601 

151 

169 

October 

97 

141 

587 

152 

170 

November 

97 

141 

595 

152 

168 

December 

97 

140 

604 

152 

168 

1928 

January 

96 

141 

607 

151 

169 

February 

96 

140 

609 

151 

169 

March 

96 

141 

623 

153 

169 

April 

May 

97 

143 

619 

153 

170 

99 

144 

632 

153 

171 

June 

98 

143 

626 

150 

169 

July 

98 

141 

624 

160 

169 

August 

99 

139 

616 

149 

170 , 

September 

100 

138 

620 

96* 

174 

October 

98 

138 

617 

96 • 

174 

November 

97 

138 

626 

95 • 

173 

December 

97 

138 

624 

95 • 

174 


•New index— 1926 = 100. 

Note. — These indexes are in most cases published 
here on their original bases, usually 1913 or 1914, as 
determined by the various foreign statistical offices 
which compile the index numbers and furnish them to 
the Federal Reserve Board. In several cases, however, 
viz. Prance. Netherlands, Japan, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, they have been recomputed from original 
bases (1901-1910; 1910-1910; October,. 1900; 1909- 
3913; 1910) to a 1913 base. Further complete infor- 
mation as to base periods, sources, humbdrs of commod- 
ities, and the period of the month to which the figures 
refer may be found on pages 769—770 of the Bulletin 
for November, 1927. 



Prance ; Bul- 

Japan; 

United King- 

letin <le In 

Bank of 

dom; Board 

Sfatiefique 

Japan 

of Trade (160 

GMraJe 

for Tokyo 

commod- 

(45 commod- 

(56 commod- 

ities) 

ities) 

ities) 

100 

100 

100 

219 


241 

233 

183 

242 

, 156 

133 

175 

150 

136 

175 

159 

124 

183 

160 

121 

166 

Board (Bulletin, 

Dec., 1934 and Dec., 

1925. They 


Eesults of Inflatioii Policy. The self-con- 
scious inflation policy which was thus adopted 
by the belligerent governments soon proved 
disastrous. It was not only exceedingly dis- 
turbing to business, but it also defeated the 
efforts of the governments which resorted to it 
as a fiscal expedient. Price levels rose rapidly 
and enormously in nearly all countries, as may 
he seen from this table of index numbers. 

The effect of this advance in prices, brought 
about as it was by the practice of borrowing 
overheavily at banks, was to make commodities 
and services cost enormously more than they 
otherwise would. Particularly harmful results 
were experienced in the case of those countries 
which found it necessary to apply to foreign 
markets for munitions and supplies. Nearly all 
of the European countries had found themselves 
obliged at an early stage to buy heavily in the 
United States. Although the American price 
level had risen considerably even before the 
United States entered the War, the advance had 
not been comparable to that which occurred at 
a later date. 

European Banking Development. Euro- 
pean hanking was in a far more stable and com- 
pleted condition at the opening of the War than 
was the banking system of the United States, 
hut the strain to which it was subjected was 
far more severe, relatively speaking, than that 
to which the United States was obliged to adjust 
itself. In a general way, the principal effect 
of the'Wair was' to bring about an e:rtensive re- 
distribution of specie, a great reduction in the 
bank reserves of some countries, an even larger 
relative reduction in these reserves as compared 
with outstanding obligations and a very ma- 
terial .alteration in the character qf the invest- 
ments hold by the hanks, this change taking 
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STATISTICS OB' MONEY AND CREDIT IN THE 
U. S.— 1914-1923 
iOOQ omitted) 


All banks, national, State, and trust companies 
General stock Loans and 
of money in discounts Deposits 
United Statps 


June, 1914** 
June, 1915 ® 
June, 1916* 
June, 1917 “ 
June, 1918* 
June, 1919 * 
June, 1920* 
June, 1921* 
June, 1922 
June, 1923 
June, 1924 
June. 1925 
June, 1926 
June, 1927 
June, 1928 


$3,738,288 

3,989,456 

4,482,891 

5.407,990 

6,741,073 

7,605,306 

7,909.998 

8,099,006 

8,177,477 

8,603,732 

8,846,500 

8,303,632 

8,428,971 

8,667,282 

8.118,091 


$15,288,337 
15.723,440 
17,811,605 
20.594,228 
32,514.828 
25,255.171 
31,208.142 
28,932,011 
27.860,443 
30,41 6, .577 
31,427,717 
33.883,733 
36,233,490 
37,270,378 
39,542,067 


$18,517,732 

19,135.380 

22,773,714 

26,062,986 

27.748,471 

32,665,286 

37,315.123 

34,844,572 

37,194,318 

40.034,195 

42,954.121 

46,765,942 

48,882,296 

56,735,858 

58.413,127 


* Figures as of last week in montli. 


form as a great growth in the amount of gov- 
ernment paper held by the banks and discounted 
for the several governments with a correspond- 
ing (relative) decrease in the amount of paper 
discounted for private citizens. A brief gen- 
eral survey of the banking situation of certain 
principal countries as it has developed during 
the period in question, and as it stands ap- 
proximately, is shown in the table on financial 
statistics on page 

Banking in England. Opening the War 
with a well cofirdinated money and banking sys- 
tem, Great Britain shortly found it necessary to 
resort to an embargo on gold and an issue of 
government notes. The result was immediate 
depreciation of currency, inflation of prices, and 
disturbance of exchange. This latter gave rise 
to a “pegging” of the rate, as compared with dol- 
lars (and at the same time a pegging of francs 
in relation to sterling and dollars ), the funds 
therefor being first supplied from the British 
Treasury and later through loans obtained from 
the United States. This situation continued 
until March, 1019, when the pegging was sus- 
pended and exchange left to take its own course, 
the embargo on gold being retained. Almost 
immediate reaction occurred in the value of 
sterling, steady recession taking place until 
Great Britain had been able in a measure to 
rectify her international position. Thereafter, 
every effort was directed toward a return to the 
gold standard, which was provided for in 1925, 
and at last fully made effective in 1928 through 
fusion of the war notes with Bank of England 
notes. Little change occurred in the general 
structure of Great Britain's banking system as a 
direct result of the War, although the creation ,of 
the Irish Free State separated a portion of the 
Iridi banks from the general British money mar- 
ket, at least in theory, even while they continued 
to be closely associated with it in fact. Scotch 
and Irish notes, which had been made legal 
tender, were deprived of that quality after the 
Armistice. The Irish Free State in 192G-2T 
established its own currency system based on a 
unit equivalent to British sterling. 

The principal obvious mark left by the Wajf 
upon the British banking system is to be* found 
in the great concentration of banking which ha/s 
occurred, there being today only about 25 banks 
in the United Kingdom of which by far the more 
dominating position has been assigned to -five 
or six of the British institutions with headr 
quarters in London. 
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European Banking. The outstanding 
changes in European banking which took place 
during the War were, in theory and effect, very 
similar to those iii Great Britain, although usu- 
ally assuming a more extreme form. In Prance, 
a moratorium was declared shortly after the 
opening of hostilities, applying to ‘deposits as 
well as notes. This was soon ended, but at no 
time during or since the War have Bank of 
France notes been convertible into coin. Today 
they can be redeemed in bullion in large amounts 
but the actual gold franc is still theoretical. 
Large support had been given by the Bank of 
France to the Government in the form of short- 
term loans, the result being an enormous in- 
crease in note circulation, although changes in 
the actual structure of banking in France have 
been fewer than in England. Provisions for the 
official control of exchange and prohibition of the 
export of capital were early introduced and have 
continued in effect. In 1924 France’s banking 
problem was more than ever intimately associ- 
ated with governmental budget conditions. The 
decline in e.xchange which carried the franc 
down to an ordinary level of about 5 cents 
soon after the opening of 1924 (a low point of 
3.43 cents having been reached in the late 
winter of 1924), merely reflected the declining 
confidence of the foreign piiblic in France and 
her budget management, due to the continuance 
of extraordinary budgets without provision to 
meet them, the continued insistence upon repara- 
tions at a rate ])robably out of the question, and 
the effort to rely upon inflation and short-term 
loans in lieu of taxation. Conditions became 
so alarming as to bring about pledges from the 
Poincard Ministry in the spring of 1924 bear- 
ing upon the reintroduction of budget balances 
and heavier taxation designed to overcome ex- 
isting evils. These efforts were successful, the 
franc being stabilized at the opening of 1928 at 
about 24 to the dollar by a return to what is 
called a gold-bullion standard. 

In Germany, the shock to the banking sys- 
tem caused by the War was fully as severe as 
that felt elsewhere, but technically produced no 
great change during the continuance of the 
struggle. Early in August, 1914, the Govern- 
ment provided for a legal-tender currency which 
was later retired, its place being taken by 
Heichsbank notes. All notes and currency were 
declared inconvertible and a special type of loan 
banks was established. Partly as a result of 
strict military control and government ref- 
lation of prices, it was possible to maintain, 
up to the close of the War, a semblance of 
solvency. Immediately after the Armistice, this 
semblance largely disappeared, and rapid de- 
terioration began, partly due to loss of specie, 
the restoration of the reserves to foreign banks 
which bad been carried away, the necessity of 
paying for largo quantities of raw material 
abroad and other factors of the same sort* The 
outcome necessarily was the steady recession 
of the mark, somewhat aided by apparently in- 
tentional inflation with shipment of paper 
marks and mark obligations abroad. Accord- 
ing to expert Committee No. 2, whose re{)ort 
was rendered to the Beparation Coxhmission in 
April, 1924, careful investigation showed that 
Germans had in this Way disposed of $ total 
abro$.d of nearly 8,000,000,000 marks, deceiv- 
ing, of course, goods in exchange to an equal 
amount, the marks' in the mef time booming 
practically worthless. Incideasing difficulty • oon- 
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tinned and was greatly emphasized hy the in- 
ability to obtain any balancing of the Ijndgct or 
any adjustment of reparation claims. The re- 
.sult was the mark was driven to practically noth- 
ing, the quotation at about the close of 1923 
being $0.00000000000022. At this microscopic 
figure, the mark was practically valueless and 
its place was rapidly being tsiken by foreign 
currencies. 

Decisive deterioration in the quotation of 
the mark had set in about the middle of 1922 
and continued more or less steadily from that 
day onward to the autumn of 1923, when effort 
was made to obtain a substitute currency by 
organizing the so-called ‘^Rentenbank.” This 
was a bank whose obligations were secured by 
mortgages upon the lands, houses, and industrial 
property of Germany, the unit in which they 
were expressed being* designated as the “Renten- 
mark,” presumably equivalent to the gold mark. 
During the winter of 1923-24, there was also 
gradually brought into existence under the 
supervision of Dr. Scliaeht, the so-called Gold 
Diskont Bank, whose i)urpose it was to finance 
foreign transactions. This “gold” hank was 
such only in name as its capital was largely 
derived from English sources in sterling, while 
its foreign payments were made in sterling, it 
being thus really a sterling bank rather than a 
gold bank. The reparation committee’s plan of 
1924 led to the governmentally controlled bank 
which superseded both of these emergency es- 
tablisliments, becoming a new Reichsbank and 
reSstablishing a gold currency in Germany 
with corresponding stability in foreign exchange 
based on a Reichsmark equal to the previous 
mark. German banking .had not changed greatly 
in its external form, but the same tendency to 
consolidation apparent in England was felt also 
in Germany and resulted in a reduction in the 
number of independent banks, accompanied by 
some increase in the degree of their dependence 
upon the Reichsbank. 

In other European countries, where central 
hankinff systems were in operation practically 
upon the same general basis as in England or 
France at the opening of the War, very much 
the same war changes were experiencecL Prac- 
tically all introduced gold embargoes which were 
continued after the close of the War and in 
most of them attempts were made, usually with 
hut little success, to control the direction of 
foreign exchange. In Russia, practically the 
entire pre-war stock of specie was taken from 
the banks and eventually exported. Later, local 
prosecution and seizure of old hoards furnished 
a reserve for a new State Bank administrating 
a currency based on the chervonetz, equal to 10 
rubles, each equal to the pre-war gold ruble. 
Austria, too, lost her entire reserve of coin and 
was obliged to submit to a reorganization of her 
finance under the auspices erf the League of Na- 
tions with a gold loan based upon a guarantee 
by the Allies themselves. In Italy, conditions 
more closely resembled those of Prance, and the 
restoration of governmental frugality nijlder 
Mussolini had the effect of, stabilizing the lira 
ih 1925 and curtailing bank inflation. Among 
the so-called neutral countries, such as Svitzet- 
land» Holland, and the Scandinavian natio:p, 
conditions varied somewhat, but the general' drift 
was toward increase of gold owing to payments 
made by belligerents for supplies ' that, they 
needed. ' The result generally was to bring about 
an oyarazpansion of gold rescjrvcs with a cor- 


responding tendency to intiatiem in bank obli- 
gations. Altogether, therefore, the tendency w’as 
somewhat parallel to conditions among the bel- 
ligerents, although for different reasons. Sub- 
sequent to the War, this whole group of 
countries found itself better able to resume the 
free payment and movement of specie than be- 
fore the struggle, yet disinclined to do it because 
of the fact that the principal customers were 
themselves on a paper basis. 

^^Colonial” and Oriental Banking. Condi- 
tions in the colonies of the various principal 
powers, prior to the War, had been generally de- 
pendent upon the situation in the parent coun- 
tries. The War for the most j)art threw their 
systems of money and banking out of gear, 
partly by cutting off regular trade movements 
between them and the parent country, partly 
by leading them to declare embargoes, as in 
Canada and Australia, in the fear that other- 
wise they might lose their specie, as -well as out 
of a sense of loyalty to the colonizing nation it- 
self. As a result of these conditions, abnormal 
difficulties were encountered in those parts of 
the world where the so-called gold exchange 
standard had been established, e.g., in India, the 
effort being there to bring about a conserva- 
tion of specie and a fair stability of value. 
After the close of the War these difficulties dis- 
appeared in some measure, still leaving the de- 
pendencies, such as Australia, Canada, and 
others, inclined to move parallel to the currency 
of the parent country. 

In Japan, where an independent gold-stand- 
ard system had existed for many years, the 
embargo on gold early established during the 
War was maintained, notwithstanding that the 
stock of metal there was large and foreign 
trade in a fairly satisfactory condition. The 
earthquake of 1927 and the resultant troubles 
found Japanese business conditions weak and 
threw them into complete disorder, a general 
reorganization ensuing. No serious changes in 
the structure of banking took place in the 
colonial or Oriental countries upon any consider- 
able scale during the post-war period, perhaps 
the outstanding development being the creation 
of a reserve hax^ in South Africa, closely modeled 
upon the Federal Reserve System. 

In India, the introduction of central banking 
and a theoretical gold standard resulted from 
the work of the Indian Currency Commission of 
1926. In other countries, effort was made to 
popularize the banking systems and so far 
as possible rather to diminish the power of cen- 
tral oversight so far as practicable. A group 
of new and, rather weak central banks came 
into existence then and there. The future as 
relating to them is doubtful. Price movements 
in these economically dependent countries were 
naturffJly governed to no small extent by the 
rice movements in the parent country, as may 
e seen by consulting the table of prices printed 
on page 555. 

PostTwar Changes in Foreign Banking. 
The War naturally affected the credit system 
of E|ll nations very profoundly, resulting in most 
countries in ah enormous expansion of credit 
both in the form of notes and of dejioslts, while 
practically everywhere the banks of the sevejral 
countries ..jbecame overloaded with goveiTiment 
securities of various kinds either purchased for 
thoir oyrn. account or taken as, collateral he- 
l^d; paper which had been left with them by 
customers for the purpose of casing these bonds 
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ponding gradual liquidation of subscriptions to 
them. After the close of the \\'ar, the general 
development of banking in post countries passed 
through considerable changes of volume and 
character of transactions but the alteration in 
hanking structure was comparatively slight. 
The decade after the War was a period of res- 
toration of sound conditions in banking rather 
than of real change in structure. 

The general effect of the War, as noted above, 
was to tend toward concentration of hanks — 
England, for example, reducing the number of 
institutions from upward of 100 to only about 
25, of which five were of preponderating im- 
portance. In Prance, the drift toward concentra- 
tion was not so strong because Prance had 
already readied a highly concentrated posi- 
tion in banking prior to the War. In Germany, 
the Reichshank became little more than a tool 
in the hands of the Government, being used there 
for the purpose of floating short-term loans and 
later of issuing paper currency in almost un- 
limited volume to care for the needs of the 
Government and avoid the necessity for heavier 
taxation. After the War and as*^ a result of 
the reparations discussions culminating in 1924, 
the Reichshank vras entirely reorganized but 
largely on former lines. In Italy, the whole 
power of note issue was placed in the hands 
of the Bank of Italy which became a central 
institution in the modern sense. 

Another phase of post-war banking was seen 
in the fact that the portfolios of practically all 
European institutions changed greatly. In lieu 
of the short-term pa;^er which formerly occu- 
pied so nearly exclusive a place, the primacy 
was taken by government obligations and so- 
called short-term notes, "direct advances to the 
state, and other types of public obligations. 
Still a third important change in the situation 
after the War was seen in the fact that so 
many hanks and hanking institutions were either 
driven into failure or obliged to go out of busi- 
ness or to amalgamate with others because 
they had become overburdened with non-liquid 
paper. The banks in such cases frequently were 
foimd to have ventured a good deal of their 
funds in foreign trade operations of one kind 
or another and there was great mortality and 
severe losses among the foreign hanks of the 
world at large. 

In the United States, there was a rapid, but 
not very successful, development of foreign bank- 
ing during the War, owing to the fact that 
foreign, and especially English, institutions were 
so seriously crippled, and hence so little able 
to take care of the necessities of foreign trade. 
As a result, the United States enjoyed an un- 
equaled opportunity for the development of its 
foreign hanking system and business, hut it 
never succeeded in gaining a strong foothold; 
and after the reaction of 1920-21 when foreign 
trade showed such extensive and serious net 
losses, there began a movement to disestablish 
foreign banks which, numerically speaking, went 
very much further than in any other country, 
while at the same time the serious losses, whidh 
had to be recognized and written off as a result 
of the shrinkage of prices, became very pro- 
nounced. This, taken in conjunction with the 
readjustment of foreign trade, was perhaps the 
most striking economic-financial development of 
the entire post-war period in the business and 
credit world. During the years 1921-28 the 
Unites States passed through a period of bank 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OP PRINOIPAIi 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
England 


(In rrySlions of pounds) 


Bank of England: 

Gold and silver, coin and bullion 
Bank notes in circulation ® 
Currency notes and certificates 
Total deposits 

Nine London clearing banks: 

Money at call and short notice 
Discounts and advances 
Investments 
Total deposits 
Total clearings 
Government floating debt: 

Treasury bills 
Temporary advances 
Total floating debt 


Dec. Apr. 
1922 1929 


154 

156.5 

104 

357.8 

301 


133 

112.4 

106 

143 

1,030 

1,178 

360 

244 

1,684 

1,743 

2,769 

3,667 

719 

700 

222 

37 

941 

737 


“Less notes in currency note account. 


Italy 

(In mUliom of lire) 


Banks of issue: 

Gold reserve 
Total reserve 
Loans and discounts 

Note circulation for commerce 1 
Note circulation for the state [ 

Total deposits 
Leading private banks; “ 

Cash 

Loans and discounts ^ 

Due from correspondents 
Participations . 

Total deposits ^ 

“Feb., 1929. 

* Including treasury bills. 

Canada 

(In miUiona of doUare) 


Chartered banks: 

Gold coin and bullion “ 

Current loans and discounts 
Money at call and short notice 
Public and railway securities 
Note circulation 
Individual deposits 
Gold reserve against Dominion notes 
Dominion note circulation 
Bank clearings ^ 


Nov. Apr. 
1922 1929 

1,186 5,125 

2,089 10,256 

9,082 5,523 

9,782 16,274 

8,075 

2,638 2,144 

781 1,163 

8,659 8,938 

3,568 5,091 

339 

11,960 3*645 


Nov. Apr. 
1922 1929 

92 62 

1,255 1.560 

303 560 

317 524 

170 189 

2,036 2,560 

96 58 

251 205 

1,619 1,961 


“Not including gold held abroad. 

^ Total for month. 

Fbancb 

(Anurmts in mMions of franca) 


Dec. 

1922 

Bank of France: 

Gold reserve® 3,670 

Silver reserve 289 

War advances to the Government 23,600 
Note circulation 36,359 

Total deposits 2,309 

Clearings of Paris banks 18,794 

Savings hanks, excess of deposits <-)-) 
or withdrawals (— ) . -4- S3 

Price of 3 per cent perpetual rente 59.02 
“Not including gold held abroad. 

»Dec., 1928. 

Japan 

(In miUiona of yen) 


Apr, 


35,788 

198 

62,848 
19,159 
36,643 ^ 

- 1 - 87 ^ 
75.6 » 



Dee. 

Apr. 


1922 

1929 

Bank of Japan: 

Reserve for notes® 

1,064 

1,064 

Loans and discounts 

375 

792 

Advances on foreign hills 

205 

.... 

Note circulation 

1,590 

1,247 

Government deposits 

333 J 

789 

Private deposits 

66 i 

Tokyo banks: 

Cash on hand 

169 

263 

Total loans 

2,011 

2,056 

Total deposits 

1,869 

2,109 

Total clearings 

3,329 

2,457 

“ Gold abroad, gold’ coin and bullion in Japan. 
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failure and bank amalgamation which greatly Bogart’s Direct and Indirect Costn of the Great 


reduced the number of institutions- 

Banking, Prices, and Pinance. The prob- 
lems of banking, prices, and finance had become 
unusually closely intertwined as a result of dis- 
turbance to revenue systems and to bank reserve 
holdings during the War and there was a dis- 
position subsequent to the struggle to treat 
the whole situation as essentially a large problem 
of public concern in which a restoration to 
soundness could be brought about only through 
the direct invocation of government assistance 
coupled with legislation. It was generally ad- 
mitted that permanent recovery from the ef- 
fects of war finance and restoration of stability 
in currency would involve certain standardized 
and fairly definite elements. Conspicuous among 
these was the restoration of a budgetary bal- 
ance designed to bring about freedom for the 
central hanks from constant demands on the 
part of government short-term borrowing. At 
the same time the necessity of bringing about, so 
far as possible, a uniform condition of the 
monetary standard in all countries trading with 
one another was recognized. It was thought 
that this might not necessitate the actual re- 
distribution of gold coin, opinions differing as 
to the advisability of such a step, pending the 
time of full restoration of commercial and eco- 
nomic soundness; but it did imply the restora- 
tion of currency and banking' convertibility into 
foreign standards of recognized stability and 
strength and in so doing it rendered the interna- 
tional monetary problem practically a uniform 
matter subject only to variations of local atti- 
tude growing out of the varying amounts of 
specie that were held, the varying conditions 
of public debt, budgetary balance, and the like. 
Finally, it was recognized that in some way it 
would be necessary to bring about a scaling 
down or cancellation of international indebted- 
ness on a fairly large scale, since without such 
cancellation, it would be practically impossible 
to develop a situation in which the various 
countries could meet their foreign obligations 
and provide the interest essential to keeping 
them alive. The process of carrying out these 
changes made considerable advance during the 
period after the War and by 1928 had re- 
sulted in the restoration of at least temporarily 
stable conditions throughout western Europe 
and in other parts of the world; but the equil- 
ibrium remained uncertain and the overhanging 
problem of German reparations had not been 
settled. 

Not only budgets but international debt and 
exchange conditions, as well as the distribution 
of specie among the several countries, were thus 
(in 1928) stiff in a transitional condition in 
which the development of stability or a return 
of soimdness must depend upon measures yet to 
be taken, some of them of an international 
nature. 

Bibliography. The principal sources of in- 
formation of war finance are contained in the 
financial reports of the various countries. For 
the United States, the reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the annual reports of the 
Federal Reserve Board give the most conmlete 
and authentic information. The League or Na- 
tions has published a series of documents which 
deal at great length with public finances 
during iiie War. Volume IV is perhaps the most 
useful of these publicatiom. The following 
works also are of service in. this same connection: 


World War; Anderson, Effects of the War on 
Money y Credit, and Banicing in France and the 
United States; Gottlieb, L. R., Financial Status 
of the Belligerents and Post-war Finance (a se- 
ries of four monographs issued by the Bankers’ 
Statistics Corporation, New York, 1920-21 ) ; 
Benson, State Credit and Banking during the War 
and After; Seligman, Currency Inflation and Pub- 
lic Debts (Equitable Trust Company, New York, 
1022) ; Hollander, War Borrowing, Fisk, Inter- 
Ally Debts (New* York, 1924) ; Reports of the Xa- 
tional Monetary Commission (Washington, 1910- 
II) ; Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency; 
Smith, Trust Companies (New York, 1928); 
Willis and Beckhart, Foreign Banking Systems 
(New York, 1929) ; Lawrrence, Stabilization of 
Prices (New Y"ork, 1927) ; Oui^rencies After the 
War (London, 1920) ; Cassel, Money and Foreign 
Exchange after 19 H (London 1922) ; Schacht, 
The Stabilization of the Mark (London, 1927). 
See Tariff; Taxation; Agricultural CREa)iT, 
etc,; also paragraphs on Finance in articles on 
countries. 

EINLANB. Formerly a grand duchy of the 
Russian Empire, but since Dec. 9, 1917, an in- 
dependent republic, situated in the northeastern 
part of Europe on the gulfs of Finland andj 
Bothnia, Area, 149,608 square miles, of w'hich 
17,100 square miles are under water; popula- 
tion estimate of Dec. 31, 1927, 3,582,406, as 
against 3,364,807 in 1920. The 1920 count was 
a gain (for the same area) of 224,399. over the 
last decennial period, or 7.2 per cent. In 1927 the 
rural population numbered 2,962,000. Racially, 
in 1920 the population was divided into Finns, 
88.7 per cent; Swedes, 11 per cent; Rus- 
sians, 1 per cent; Germans, 0.8 per cent; Lapps, 
0.5 per cent. The national church is Evangelical 
Lutheran, but liberty of conscience is guaran- 
teed. At the end of 1026, there were 3,452,933 
Lutherans, 60,071 Greek Catholics and Raskol- 
nics, 665 Roman Catholics, 2178 Methodists, 
3896 Baptists, and 1715 Jews. During 1916-20, 
inclusive, emigrants numbered 16,678 of whom 
16,597 went to America. In 1926 emigrants 
numbered 6043. The principal towns, with their 
populations in 1910 and 1927, were: Helsing- 
fors, the capital, 221,000 (1910, 147,218); 

Abo, 63,000 (ISIO, 49,691); Tammerfors, 53,- 
000 (1910, 45,442); Viborg, 60,000 (1910, 27,- 
508). 

Agriculture. Of the total area of Finland, 

5.293.000 acres were devoted to crops in 1926; 

2.931.000 acres to permanent meadows and pas- 
ture; 16,000 acres to trees, shrubs, and bushes; 
and 76,672,000 acres were woods, forests, and 
uncultivated land. In 1927 there were 1,871,865 
cattle, 417,723 swine, 1,368,173 sheep, 396,968 
horses, and 70,000 reindeer. The following 
table gives comparative statistics on acreage and 
production for 1909-13 and 1927: 


Crop 

Area (thousands 

Production (thousands 
of units — ^bushels ex- 

of acres) > 

cept as indicated) 


1909- 

1927 

1909- 

1927 

"Wheat 

1913 

8 

39 

1913 

136 

813 

Bye 

589 

568 

10,478 

11,463 

Barley 

278 

274 

4,804 

5,576 

Oats 

999 

1,095 

24,752 

37,113 

Potatoes 

182 

172 

16,716 

22,947 

Flax and hemp 

* . . 

14 

4,244; 

2,998 * 

Hay 

. . . 

2,163 

1,066 ® 


*Unit, i>oand of fibre. 
^Uait, metric ton. 
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The country’s chief wealth is in its forests 
and its water power. The forests of pine, spruce, 
and birch cover more than half the country, and 
the state forests alone include 33 per cent of the 
country’s area. These yield a considerable rev- 
enue. In 1913, wood and w'ood products (in- 
cluding pulp and paper) formed 75 per cent of 
the exports of the country. By 1921 these had 
increased to 79 per cent and in* 1927, to 89.5 per 
cent. It is estimated that there is 1,800,000 
horse power available in Finland's water courses, 
but these as yet have been tapped only slightly, 
as is indicated by the fact that only 220,000 
horse power was in use in 192G. 

Mining. Mineral resources are still incon- 
siderable for want of capital, copper ore, magne- 
tite, iron, and pyrite being mined only in small 
quantities. In 1923 considerable deposits of 
kaolin, which w’ere available for the manufacture 
of porcelain and paper, were discovered near 
Wartsila. 

Manufacturing. During 1927 the Finnish 
manufacturing industry was more active than 
ever before, registering new peaks for production 
values. Tlie gross value of production, esti- 
mated at $284,800,000, was nearly 3 per cent 
higher than in 1926. The net value of produc- 
tion, $132,300,000, 'svas 4 per cent higher. In 
1926 the total value of industrial production 
($276,666,000) included the following: Wood, 
$71,154,000; paper, $52,628,000; foodstuffs and 
tobacco, $49,329,000; textiles, $26,248,000. 
There were 149,367 workers engaged in industrial 
occupations, more thaJn one-third being employed 
in the wood and lumber industry. 

Commerce. Imports and exports for typical 
years (based on the American dollar) were: 


Year 

1913 

Imports 
$ 96,600,000 

Exports 
$ 78,100,000 

1918 

63,076,500 

28,355,400 

1920 

125,051,000 

100,911,100 

1922 

84,700,000 

95,600,000 

1923 

128,010,000 

117,070,000 

1927 

160,924,000 

159,328,000 


The year 1922 was the first in the annals of 
Finland to show an excess of exports (13 per 
cent). In 1913, the excess of imports had been 
22 per cent while for pre-war years the import 
excess had ranged from 16 to 40 per cent. On 
the basis of 1913 prices, exports in 1922 were 

93.4 per cent of those in 1913 and imports were 

74.4 per cent of those in 1913. Nothing can 
indicate more plainly than these figures how 
rapidly Finland was approaching its normal 
status. Principal imports w^ere in the order of 
value: Textiles; cereals; coffee, tea, sugar; 
metals; machinery; oils and fats. Principal ex- 
ports in the order of value were: Timber; pulp 
and paper; animal products, mostly butter; 
hides and leather; animals; matches; gums, tar, 
etc. In 1913 the following countries figured in 
goods sent into Finland, in the order of impor- 
tance: Germany, Russia, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Holland, Belgi\im. The United 
States was fifteenth, with $712. In 1927 the 
order was: Germany (32,6 per cent). United 
States (16.4), United Kingdom 04.2), and 
Sweden (8.2). In 1913 the following were 
coiintries of destination of Finnish exports, by 
order of value: Russia, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Prance, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark. Nothing was reported for the United 
States. In 1927 the order was: Great Britain 
(40.4 per cent), Germany (16.7), Netherlands 
(9.0), “Belgium (6.0), United States (6.4). 


Communications. In 1911 there were 2332 
miles of railway; in 1927 the mileage was 3161, 
all but 186 miles of which belonged to the state. 
In 1926 there were 2811 post oifices, 8768 
miles of telegraph, and 114,057 miles of telephone 
wires. In 1913, 11,901 vessels entered Finnish 
ports, with cargo of 1,668,000 tons, in ballast 

2.028.000 tons; 11,937 vessels cleared, with 
cargo 3,374,000 tons, in ballast 255,000 tons. 
In 1926 a total of 7482 vessels entered, with 
cargo 1,767,000 tons, in ballast 2,256,000 tons; 
7536 vessels cleared, with cargo 3,828,000 tons, 
in ballast 293,000 tons. In 1927 the Merchant 
Marine consisted of 342 vessels with a capacity 
of 241,355 gross tons. About 166,076 tons were 
steam and 75,279 tons were sailing vessels. 

Finance. On Dec. 31, 1927, there were 1,- 

514.407.000 marks of the Bank of Finland in 
circulation. In 1914 there were 141,724,000 
marks or $27,352,732. Revenues in 1914 totaled 

169.692.000 marks ($32,777,556); in 1921, 2,- 

887.179.000 marks ($44,260,000) ; in 1929, 4,- 

206.200.000) . Expenditures in 1914 were 185,- 

987.000 ($35,895,491); in 1921, 2,698,135,000 
t$51,887,211) ; in 1929, 4,232,300,000 ($106,- 

654.000) . In 1914 the total debt was 171,186,- 
038 marks ($33,038,905) . At the end of 1927, it 
was $91,400,000, at current rates of exchange, in- 
cluding $79,000,000 of foreign debt and $12,400,- 
000 of internal debt. On July 31, 1929, it was 
29,255,076,500 marks, consisting of 2,579,961,000 
foreign consolidated debt and 345,115,400 marks 
internal consolidated debt. Oh Jan. 1, 1926, the 
Finnish mark was stablized at $0.0232. 

Education. In 1928 there were three uni- 
versities, the Swedish University at Abo being 
opened in 1919 and the Finnish University at 
Abo in 1922. There was a total of 4120 stu- 
dents. For secondary education, there were in 
1926, 116 lyceums, 65 middle schools, 51 high 
schools for the people, with a total student body 
of 47,388. There were in all (1926) 9277 ele- 
mentary schools with 620,452 pupils. Besides, 
the educational system included schools for the 
teaching of navigation, commerce, arts and crafts, 
argiculture, forestry, etc. In 1926 there were 370 
newspapers and reviews in Finnish, 91 in Swed- 
ish, 50 in Finnish and Swedish, and 5 in other 
languages. 

Defense. The army and coast defense are 
recruited on the basis of universal service. In 
1927 the effectives included 2080 officers and 
26,205 men. An integral part of the defense is 
the voluntary Civic Protective Guards Organ- 
ization, which in 1927 numbered about 100,000, 
By 1929 Finland had no battleships. The army 
and navy budget for 1928 amounted to 423,000,- 
000 marks. 

iffistory. The World War brought Finland 
relief from the Russification policy which had 
been carried on with increasing intensity during 
the decade preceding the outbreak of hostilities. 
Although the Finns in 1914-17 received no new 
political liberties, industrial growth^ especially 
in the making of war materials, was considerable. 
The cities thus grew affluent while the country- 
side declined. It could not he said that the 
Finns hoped ardently for a Russian victory, for 
enlistments were surprisingly few. Yet th« Rus- 
sian Revolution of March, 1917, was hailOd with 
mixed feelings. The bourgeois classes feared 
the dominance of the workers, much increased 
in number as they were by the expansion of 
industry and impregnated with irevolutionaTy 
ideds by accessions from Russia, One of the 
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first steps of the Kerensky government was to 
restore representative government to Finland. 
When the Diet met on Apr. 5, 1017, the Social 
Democrats were in control. Strikes, a threat- 
ened famine, and altercations with Russia in- 
duced by efTorts of the radicals for the Fin- 
nish independence featured the year 1017. 

In the new Diet, elected Oct. 2, 1017 a bour- 
geois bloc forced out the Social Democrats and 
issued a declaration of independence on Decem- 
ber 5. The Bolshevik government assented, on 
Jan. 9, 1918, and Finland was recognized by 
Sweden, Norway, France, Spain, Denmark, ana 
Germany. The following year was a tragic one. 
"White 'Guards” and "Red Guards” ajipeared and 
war broke out everj-where, beginning with the 
seizure of Helsingfors in January, 1918, hy the 
"Red Guards,” the establishment of a soldiers* 
and workers* council, and the inauguration of 
a Red Terror. The government appealed for 
aid to Sweden, which declined to interfere, 
and to Germany, w’hich quickly responded by 
signing a treaty with Finland on Mar. 7, 1918, 
which practically made Finland a German vas- 
sal, and by sending troops under General von 
der Goltz to take the Red Forces in the rear. 
Victories by von der Goltz and General Man- 
nerbeim, leader of the “Whita Guards,” immedi- 
ately followed ; Helsingfors was retaken ; and by 
May, 1918, the revolution was crushed. The 
White Terror then inaugurated accounted for 
15,000 to 20,000 victims, and almost 100,000 
men and women were thrown into jail. 

The German-controlled dictatorship of Senator 
Svinhufvud which followed attempted to erect 
a monarchy under a German prince, Frederick 
Charles of Hesse, but these and other plans were 
frustrated when the German Annies collapsed 
on the western front. In December, the pro- 
German, Svinhufvud, resigned and Mannerbeim, 
whose sympathies were raonarchistic, was in- 
stalled as Regent. In 1910 he tried to bring 
Finland into the Murmansk campaign, but the 
country’s interest was now entirely absorbed 
by internal problems. The Diet of Mar. 1, 1919, 
organized by a bloc of the Progressive-Agrarian 
parties (though the Social Democrats had a plu- 
rality), decided for a republic, and on July 
25, Prof. Kaarlo Juho Stahlberg was elected 
first President, over General Manncrheim, for a 
six-year term. 

Finland was admitted to the League of Na- 
tions on Dec. 16, 1920. By the Treaty of Dor- 
pat, Oct. 14, 1020, Finland received from Russia 
the Pechenga region on the Arctic Ocean which 
is especially desirable because the Gulf Stream 
keeps it open to winter navigation. Eastern 
Karelia, on the other hand, was granted auton- 
omy under Russia. A dispute over a local up- 
rising in Karelia in 1921 brought a state of 
ruffled feelings between Finland and Russia which 
lasted some years in spite of the efforts of the 
League of Nations to compose the differences. 
Another noteworthy controversy was that over 
the Aland Islands, claiimed hy Sweden on ethno- 
logical grounds and by Finland because of their 
strategic location at the entrance to the gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. The matter was referred 
to the League of Nations in June, 1920, and a, 
year later the islands were granted to Finland, 
See Aland Islands,. 

Under the moderate Agrarian-Progressive coali- 
tion which continued in' power Ufter the election 
of 1922i the country made rapid strides- toward 
regaini^ its stability and etimed thUrehy the 


approbation of European powers and the United 
States. In the latter pait of 1923, however, a 
crisis was precipitated through the arrest of 
Communist members of the Diet and the 
suppression of the Communist Party. On Jan. 
16, 1924, the cabinet resigned and a new "cabi- 
net of officials” was formed by Professor Cajander 
to act until elections could be held. Elections 
of April 1-2 reduced the Communist delegation 
from 27 to 18, with lesser changes in the other 
parties, the new representation being: Coalition 
Party, 38; Swedish People’s Party, 23; Farmers’ 
League, 44; National Progressives, 17; Social 
Democrats, 60; Communists, IS. On June 1, a 
bourgeois ministry was formed by Professor 
Lauri Ingman, and in November, the Cabinet was 
reconstructed with Professor Ingman remaining 
as Premier. In January, 1925, an Electoral Col- 
lege of 300 was elected to choose a new Presi- 
dent of the Republic. It selected Dr. Lauri 
Kristian Relander, a conservative, giving him 
172 votes, to 109 for the opposing candidate. 
He was inaugurated on March 1. 

On January 16, a notable conference of tho 
Foreign Alinisters of Finland, Estonia, Poland, 
and Latvia met in Helsingfors for the discus- 
sion of problems of mutual concern. They agreed 
upon various codperative policies relating to 
travel, commerce, etc., and upon a plan for ob- 
ligatory arbitration of disputes arising among 
themselves. On an electoral reform issue, the 
ministry was forced out in March and was suc- 
ceeded by a Coalition-Agrarian cabinet headed 
by Professor Antti Tnlenbeimo; but the new 
government lacked support and on December 10 
it resigned. M. Kalllo, leader of the Agrarians, 
became Prime ilinister at the head of a cabinet 
of Agrarians and Coalitionists on the last day 
of the year. Without accomplishing any legis- 
lative measures of importance, the Government 
retained office for nearly a year, giving way in 
December, 1926, to a Socialist government, with 
Vaino Tanner as Premier, which was maintained 
in power hy Progressive and Swedish support. 

In April, by a close vote, it put through an 
amnesties measure to release political prisoners 
serving sentences for participating in the 1918 
revolutionary movement. As the three-year life 
of the Diet came to a close in 1927, general 
elections were held in July, resulting in a gain 
of eight seats hy the Agrarians and the loss of 
four by the Coalition Party and of seven hy the 
Progressives. The new distribution was as fol- 
lows: Social Democrats, CO; Swedish Party, 24; 
Coalition party, 34 ; Agrarians, 52 ; Progressive‘s, 
10; Communists, 20, The Socialist cabinet held 
office until December 9, when it resigned and 
was succeeded on December 17 by an Agrarian 
cabinet formed by Dr, Juho Sunila. Its span 
of life was likewise limited to one year, as a 
close non-confidence vote brought about its resig- 
nation Dec, 13> 1928. Dr. Oskari Mantere, of 
the National Progressive Party, became Premier, 
filling the cabinet, positions with members of 
his own party and of the Coalition Party and 
with nonpartisans. 

While this period was marked hy few events 
of note, the various ministries wrestled continu- 
ously with the two major problems of Commun- 
ism and prohibition enforcement. In Febru- 
ary, 1928, fdlie. Finnish Diet tightened the pro- 
hibition laws by a series of amendments, and 
in April, wholesale arrests of Communists were 
made on charges of conspiracy. Most of the ac- 
cused were later sentenced to varying terms in 
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prison. During 192S an economic depression 
prevailed, due in part to overspeculation in 
industry and building. On Apr. 19, 1929, Pres- 
ident Relander dissolved the Diet when it 
failed to support a government bill raising the 
salaries of government employees. Elections 
were set for July 1. 

In foreign affairs, Finland for the most part 
enjoved peaceful and harmonious relations with 
other nations. In 1924 treaties Avere signed with 
Noi way and Italy relating to frontiers and trade, 
respectively, and in 1925 and 192G trade and 
arbitration treaties were concluded with Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary, Poland, Lat- 
via, S[»ain, and the United States. On Sept. 
15, 1927, Finland was elected to a non-perma- 
nent scat on the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. 

FINLAY, Rorert Bannatyne, First Vis- 
count op Nairn (1S42- ). A British jurist, 

who was educated in medicine and law at Edin- 
burgh Academy and University. He was a mem- 
ber of Parliament (1885-92, 1896-1906, 1910- 
10) ; Solicitor (general (1895-1900) ; Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University (1002-03); Attorney 
General (1900-0(i); Lord Chancellor (1916- 
18) ; British member of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague ( 1920- ) ; and 

a judge of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (1021- ). He was created a knight 

in 18t)5, baron in 1910 and viscount in 1019. 

FINLEY, John Huston (18C3- ). An 

American educator and editor (see VoL. VIII). 
He was a member of the American Army Edu- 
cational Commission (1918), commander of the 
American Red Cross for Palestine and the Near 
East (1018-19), and resigned 'as New York 
State Commissioner of Education in 1921 to 
become an editor of the New York Times. He 
served as chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 1921- 
25. In 1923 he was appointed exchange lecturer 
to Scandinavian countries under the auspices of 
the Scandinavian-American Foundation. Among 
Ins later works are French Bchools in TTar Times 
(1917), A Pilgrim in Palestine (1918), and The 
Debt Eternal (1023). 

FIORE, fyo'rS., Pasqttale (1837-1914). 
An Italran jurist (see Vot. VIII). Jl Diritto 
Civile Italiano Beoondo la Dottrina e la Giuris- 
prudema (2 vols., 1018), which he edited, was 
completed by Professor Biagio Brugi. Interna- 
tional Law Codified and its Legal Sanction was 
translated into English in 1918, and new and 
revised editions of his more important earlier 
works were published after his death. Consult 
“Die Stellung des Menschen im Volkerrecht 
nach der Tlieorie Pasquale Fiores,” in VoL. XIX 
of yolkshifdttvg, bv Josef Miiller (1921). 

FIRE PROTECTION. It is a somewhat 
striking commentary on the progress of civiliza- 
tion that, with the various means of safeguard- 
ing life and property, the losses due to fire in 
the United States and Canada have increased 
rather than diminished in the period after 1914, 
though beginning with 1926 some improvement 
in this respect is to be recorded. In fact, the 
annual destruction by fire and condagratlon 
fairly could he compared with that of the World 
War (in 1927 alone it was estimated that some 
20,000 lives were lost by fire), yet it has been 
impossible to arouse adequate public sentiment 
to deal effectively with this great menace. That 
this is necessary may be inferred from the fact 


that 60 per cent of the llres in the United States 
are said to take place in homes and a majority 
of these unquestionably are due to carelessness. 
An annual property loss of nearly $90,000,000 
has been attributed to matches and smoking 
alone, a distinctly personal matter. However, 
along with improved building codes and inspec- 
tion of premises both by municipal and outside 
agencies there were certain advances to lie 
noted in securing more adequate fire protection, 
and there is a hopeful movement toward fire 
prevention which was becoming more general. 
A model arson law has been passed in a num- 
ber of States and increased activity in securing 
convictions for arson was manifested. 

In 1928 the fire loss as computed by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters was the lowest 
since 1920. This was the first year since 1919 
that the fire loss was not greater than in the 
year immediately preceding. From 1926 when 
the fire loss, the worst in the history of the 
United States, was estimated at $561,980,751 
or in excess of the San Francisco conflagration 
year of 1906 when it was $518,611,800, the fire 
loss declined to $478,245,620 in 1927, and $472,- 
224,568 in 1928. These figures represent the 
actual reported loss to which is added 25 per 
cent for unreported and uninsured damages and 
destruction. It was realized that much of the 
work of a municipal fire department should be 
in the field of fire protection and securing the 
enactment and enforcement of adequate regula- 
tions in the interests of public safety. 

In 1928 the total estimated fire loss for the 
entire United States with a population of 120,- 
013,000 was stated to he $472,224,508, or a per 
capita of $3.93, while for 445 cities with a popu- 
lation of 61,836.000, the total loss based on 
figures reported by fire departments was given as 
$140,038,1 16 or a per-capita loss of $2.70. While 
these statistics are only approximate, they may 
be compared with the record of the following 
cities: Loudon, England, $0.61 per capita; Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, $0.42 per capita; Bordeaux, 
France, $0.75 per capita; Stuttgart, Germany, 
$0.08 per capita; and Osaka, Japan, $0.43 jjer 
capita. In 1928 there were 51 American cities 
in which the estimated loss, as reported by the 
Committee on Statistics and Origin of Fire of 
Hie National Board of Fire Underwriters, ex- 
ceeded $5 per capita, Fall River, Mass., heading 
the list with $21.21 due to its conflagration of 
Feb. 2, 1928, followed by Freeport, 111., with 
$14.92. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters con- 
tinue their inspection of municipal fire depart- 
ments and water supplies, and from time to time 
have made valuable recommendations which were 
carried into effect and reacted to the benefit 
of the citizens by more favorable insurance rates. 
Since 1914 there has been the practical disap- 
pearance of horse-drawn fire apparatus in favor 
of motorized equipment which had reached a 
point where for speed and reliability, as well 
as for economy and capacity, it is able to func- 
tion satisfactorily. By the elimination of the 
cost of maintenance for the food and care of 
the horses, it is possible to provide more adequate 
protection to the smaller cities and towns, and 
the increased speed of travel on the road and 
capability of achieving greater distances makes 
possible cooperative action by the fire depart- 
ments of adjoining towns. In this connection, 
hose coupling, hydrant connections and other 
fittings have been made, interchangeable conform- 
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ing to a common standard. In some of the 
larger cities, particularly those on the coasts, 
larger rivers, and the Great Lakes, inde- 
pendent high-pressure services were installed 
or extended and, with the tall buildings of modern 
construction, such independent high-pressure 
mains were considered abbolutely essential. 

In the fire departments themkelves, it is in- 
teresting to note that along with the increase 
of technical intere.st and training (fur example 
the Fire College of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment), there has been a marked advance in the 
spread of lire-prevent'ion spirit and campaign. 
The old type of lire fighter whose method and 
pleasure apparently was the throwing of vast 
quantities of water seems to have passed. The 
reduction of the number of fire alarms rather 
than of the number of fires extinguished is be- 
ginning to mark the efficiency of a fire depart- 
ment and its chief, who is becoming both a public- 
conservation officer and an educator. 

For the protection of vrater fronts, large and 
more powerful fire boats have been built with 
modern centrifugal and other pumps, and these 
are now valuable adjuncts to most of the large 
cities with warehouses, piers, and other harbor 
facilities, as their pumping facilities can be 
brought to bear also on fires not too far distant 
from the water front either through hose lines 
or permanent pipe syteins. Not only on the 
Eastern coast of the United States but on the 
Pacific, such cities as Portland, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles have acquired large 
and powerful fire boats equipped with steam 
and gasoline engines and centrifugal pumps for 
fire protection on their shore fronts. 

The seriousness of the annual fire loss has 
been appreciated by others than insurance au- 
thorities and municipal fire departments. The 
United States Chamber of Commerce through its 
Fire Waste Council has been cooperating with 
such agencies as the National Fire Protection 
Association and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. In 1028 there were nearly 700 
chambers of commerce^in the United States that 
were engaged in fire protection work and en- 
deavoring to arouse the sentiment of their re- 
spective cities to the serious nature of the situ- 
ation. Increased publicity was developed to this 
end and in many cities Fire Prevention Commit- 
tees were orgaiiized and functioning in 1020. 
Clean-up and fire-prevention campaigns were be- 
ing organized where civic pride as well as a 
proper appreciation of the fire hazard, was 
aroused. See Insurance: Forestry. 

FIBESTONE, Harvey Samuel (1868- ). 

An American rubber manufacturer, bom in 
Columbiana Co., Ohio. He was president of a 
rubber company in Chicago while still in his 
twenties and in 1000 organized the Firestone 
Tire and Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. That 
business developed rapidly with the growth of 
the automobile industry and within a few years 
established branches and subsidiary corporations 
in Canada and England. As president of the 
Rubber Association of America, Mr. Firestone 
organized its activities for the World War. In 
1022 he campaigned against the British Crude 
Rubber Restriction Act. He investigated rubber- 
growing in the Philippines and in South America 
and has undertaken to develop twenty planta- 
tions for rubber production in Liberia, Africa, at 
an ultimate expenditure of $100,000,000. He is 
the author of Ruhbet — Its History and Develop^ 
fnent (1922), and Men ctnd Rusher (1926). 


FIRTH, Sir Charles U.v.bding (1857- ). 

An English historian (see Vol. VITI). He was 
knighted in 1022 and became professor emeritus 
of modern history at Oxford in 1925. 

FISCHER, flsVer, Eugen (ISSl- ). A 
German writer, born at Balingen, Wiitternberg, 
and educated at the University of Tiibingeii. 
After the World War, he was made j>rc*sa secre- 
tary of the Reichstag commission inquiring into 
pre-war history. He wrote Der Knmpf um Hott, 
Das Reich des Leltens, an historical novel; WoodE- 
row Wilsons Entschluss^ political scenes; and 
Krteffsschuldfrage and Aussenpolitik (1923). 

FISCHER, Martin Henry (1879- ). A 
German-Ainericati physiologist and pathologist, 
born at Kiel, Germany He came to the United 
States in 1885 and took a degree at Rush Medical 
College. He became full professor in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati in 1910. He was known 
especially for his original research into the na- 
ture of nephritis and was instrumental in bring- 
ing the subject of focal infection before the 
German medical men; he also translated into 
English a number of (German works on physical 
diemistry. He published The Physiology of 
Alimentation (1907), (TJdema (1910), Nephritis 
(1911), and translated Cohen’s Physical Chemis- 
try (1003), Pauli’s Physical Chemistry (1006), 
Ostwald’s Handbook of Colloidal Chemistry 
(1915), and Ostwald’s Introduction to Colloidal 
Chemistry (1917). 

FISH, Carl Russell (1876- ). An 

American historian, born at Central Falls, R. L, 
and educated at Brown and Harvard universi- 
ties. In 1900 he became professor of history at 
the University of Wisconsin, and was research 
associate at the Carnegie Institution in 1908-09 
and director of the British branch of Historical 
Service, 1917-20. His works include Develop- 
ment of American Nationality (1913), Amer- 
ican Diplomacy (1915), The Path of Umpire 
1919), Oiiide to the Study of American Diplo- 
macy (1919), History of America (1925), Rise of 
the Common Man (1928), and many articles on 
educational and historical subjects. 

FISHBEBG, Maurice (1872- ). A Eua- 

sian-American physician and anthropologist, 
bom at Kamenetz-Podolsk, Russia. He took 
his medical degree at New York University in 
1897 and became clinical professor of medicine at 
the New York University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College and chief physician to the 
Montefiore Horae and Bedford Sanitarium. In 
1897 he made a tour of Europe for the Bureau of 
Emigration. He is one of the leading authorities 
on tuberculosis. His major publications are 
The Jew: a Study of Race and Environment 
(1911); Die Rassenmerkmale der Juden (1913), 
and A Treatise on Tuberculosis (1016). He 
translated Gley’s work on internal secretions 
from the French in 1917. 

FISH'ER, Tub Rt. Hon. Aitbrew (1862- 
1028). An Australian statesman (see Vol. 
VIIl). He was again Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia in 1914-15 and was High Commissioner 
of Au stra lia in England, 1916-21. 

FISHER^ Dorothy Canfield (1879- ). 

An American author, born at Lawrence, Kan., 
and etlucated at the Ohio State University and 
at Columbia University. In 1907 she marrield 
John Redwbod Fisher of New York, and in 1911- 
12 she and her husband went to Rome, where she 
made the acquaintance of Madame Montessori 
and helped translate her book about her pedagog- 
ical system. From this experience resulted ner 
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own book, A Montessori Mother (1913), wliicjh 
was translated into five foreign languages.^ Dur- 
ing the World War, Mrs. 'Fisher engaged in war 
work in France for three years. Her books in- 
clude The Squirrel Oage (1912) ; Mothers and 
Children (1914), The Bent Twig (1915), Hilts- 
horo People (1916), The Real Motive (1917), 
Understood Betsy (1917), Rome Fires in France 
(1918), The Day of Olory (1919), The Brim- 
ming Cap (1921), Rough-Hevm (1922), Raw 
Material (1923), The Homemaker (1924), 
Mads-to-Order Stories (1925), Her 8on^s Wife 
(1926), and Why Stop Learning? (1927). She 
translated Papinius Life of Christ (1921). 

FISHEB, Fkfderick Bohn (1882- ). 

An American Methodist Episcopal bishop, born 
at Greencastle, Pa., and educated at Asbury 
College (Wilmorc, Ky.), Boston University, and 
Harvard University. He was ordained in the 
Methodist ministry in 1903 and in the next year 
went to India as a missionary, returning in 
1906. From 1908 to 1010 he was pastor of the 
First Church in Boston and in 1910-20, served 
on the Board of Foreign Missions and in the 
Laymen*s Missionary Movement. In 1020 he 
was elected hishop. He is the author of The 
Way to Win (1915), Cifis from the Desert 
(1916), India's Silent Revolution, in collabora- 
tion with Gertrude M. Williams (1919), Gar- 
ments of Power (1920), and Which Road Shall 
We Take? (1923). 

BISHEBi, The Rt. Hon. Herbert Albert 
Laurens (1866^- ). An English historian 

and educator (sec Vol. VIII). He received hon- 
orary degrees from Cambridge (1920), and other 
universities. He was a member of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services of India 
(1912-16), President of the Board of Education 
(1916-22), a member of Parliament for Shef- 
field (1916-18), and for the English Universities 
(1918-26), and a member of the British delega- 
tion to the League of Nations Assembly (1920- 
22). In 1920 he was made a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. In 3924 ho gave the Lowell 
Lectures in Boston, Mass., which previously he 
delivered in 1909, and in the next year he be- 
came the Warden of. New College, Oxford. He 
.edited The Modern World; a Survey of His- 
iorical Forces in Baltimore (1926-27). His 
later works are Studies in History and Politics 
(1020); International Experiment (1921); The 
Common Weal (1024), the Life of Lord Bryce 
(1926), and Sir Paul Vinogradoff; a Memoir 
(1027), 

FISHEB, IRVINO (1867- ). An Amer- 

ican economist (see Vol. VIII). He was an 
officer of many organizations for the advance- 
ment of the , public health. His later writings 
include Why Is the Dollar Shrinking t (1014); 
Row to Live, with Dr. E. L. Fisk; and others 
(1915); Siahlizmg the Dollar (1919); The 
Making of Index T^umhers (1922); League or 
Wart (1923); America's Interest ip World 
Peace (1924) ; Prohihiiion at Its Worst (1926) ; 
Prohibition Still at Its Worst (1928,) ; and The 
Money Illusion (1928). His views on the means 
of insuring a stable medium of exchange were 
the subject of wide discussion. 

FISHBB, Lord John Arbuthnot (1841r- 
3920). A British admiral (see Vol. VIII). As 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty during .the first 
year of the World War, he supervised the re- 
organization and expansion of the British fieet 
and devised a plan for the invasion of the Baltic 
and the landing of an army within striking 


distance of Berlin. He resigned in 1915 on the 
ground that the effort to force the Dardanelles 
was endangering the British margin of safety 
in the North Sea. In 1919 he published a 
volume. Reminiscences, He continued as Ad- 
miral of the Fleet until his death in London, 
July 10, 1920. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

PISHEB, Sydney George (1856-1927). An 
American lawyer and writer (see Vol. VIII). 
He wrote American Education (1917), The 
Quaker Colonies (1918), and many ai tides on 
nature study and out-of-door life. 

EISHEB, Walter Kenrick (1878- ). 

An American zoologist, born at Ossining, N. Y., 
and educated at Lelaiul Stanford, Junior, Uni- 
versity. He was special field naturalist for the 
United States Biological Survey (1897-1901); 
and assistant (1902-06), acting instructor 
(1905-07), instructor (1007-00), assistant pro- 
fessor (1009-20) associate professor (1920-25), 
and professor since 1926 at Stanford. Professor 
Fisher was director of the Hopkins Marine 
Laboratory (1917- ). His published work 

was largely on the echiiioderm.s of the Pacific 
Ocean. . 

EISHEBXES. A term of varied application 
hut used here to designate organized governmen- 
tal ^cncies which have to do with the collection 
of information concerning food supplied ob- 
tained from oceanic or inland waters and the 
application of this information to the problem 
of increasing or making these supplies more 
available to the citizens In all countries 
where fishing industries are important, it has 
been the experience that there occur periods 
when there are noticeable decreases in the 
amount of these supplies to be obtained from 
the waters and this decrease is usually laid to 
injudicious fishing. As a result, a large part of 
the work of a fisheries bureau is to devise 
methods for increasing the supply, and legisla- 
tion governing the methods to be employed in 
taking it. 

In the United States, tljo Bureau of Fisheries 
(originally the United States Fish Commission 
but now a bureau under the Department of 
Commerce) has general supervision over the 
marine and fresh-water fisheries in United 
States territory as well as the fur seal, rein- 
deer, and fox industries in Alaska. Under its 
control are four main laboratories; at W'oods 
Hole, Mass.; Beaufort, N. C.; Key West, Fla.; 
and Fairport, Iowa. In all of these it has been 
the policy of the Bureau to encourage abstract 
scientific investigations, as well as researches 
having more immediate practical application. 
At the Woods Hole station formerly there were 
hatclied each year large numbers of lobsters^ 
which were sot free in the neighboring waters; 
but as it seemed imj>osslblc to enlist the co- 
operation of the fislicriiicn in the attempt to 
prevent the catcliing of the “.short” or immature 
lobsters, the supply decreased so that it was 
difficult to get enough eggs for this work and 
it was discontinued in 1919. 

Invention of machinery making commercially 
profitable the manufacture of buttons from the 
shells of fresh-water mussels led to the estab- 
lishment of the . laboratory at Fairport, where 
much attention has been given to the problem of 
the propagation of mussels and, of the nehoB upon 
which the young mussels arc parasitic for a 

f eripd during their immature , stage, though in 
927-28 a technique was perfected for rearing 
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the larvae in nutrient solutions and thus elimi- 
nate the parasite stage. 

A large part of the work of the bureau con- 
sists of the collection of statistics relating to the 
fisheries (including the Alaska fur industries), 
and the reports of the commissioner, as well as 
the occasional Statistical Bulletins, should be 
consulted for this information, which is too 
varied and voluminous to be summarised here- 
These statistics cover not only data relating to 
fish properly so-called, but relate to a wide range 
of aquatic products covering oysters and clams, 
lobsters, shrimps and crabs, and sponges, as 
well as by-products such as whale and fish oil, 
shark and porpoise hides, agar-agar, shark fins, 
whale skeletons and oyster shells ground up for 
use as lime and poultry grits. 

Much of the recent work of the bureau has 
been extended to cover determination of im- 
proved methods for merchandising fishery prod- 
ucts, as well as the consideration of better pres- 
ervation procedures in connection with canning 
and freezing, thus broadening the scope of its 
operations so as to include the final distribu- 
tion of the products, as. well as encouraging^ 
their increase. 

In Alaska, the predominate fishery interests 
have been connected with the salmon, but hal- 
ibut, herring, cod, and shrimps form an impor- 
tant part of the total catch. The taking .of 
skins of the fur seals is now under strict super- 
vision, it being decided annually how many 
should be taken. Tliis has resulted in a desirable 
increase in the size of the herds and the estab- 
lishment of the industry on a more durable 
basis. 

According to the Hcpoi't of the Commissioner 
for the year ending June 30, 1928, the United 
States (including Alaska) fisheries employ 
118,000 commercial fishermen with 43,000 per- 
sons on transporting vessels, the value to the 
fishermen of annual landings of fisheries pro- 
ducts being $103,000,000. Seal skins to the 
value of $721,152.50 and blue fox skins to the 
value of $79,172.50, were sold during the year. 

The Conseil Permanent Internationale pour 
VEwploration de la Mer is a cooperative venture, 
composed of all European nations bordering on 
the North Sea. Tins was organized in 1901 
and has continued since that time, though inter- 
rupted during tlie War. Their Rapport JuUlee 
published in 1927 gives an optimistic account 
of the work the Conseil . has thus far acoom- 
plished, not only in increasing the value of the 
cod, herring, plaice, and eel fisheries, but in ac- 
cumulating a large amount of hydrographic data 
as well. For details, the reports of, the Con- 
seil should be consulted. 

PXSK, Eugene Lyman (1867- ). An 

American pliysician and co-founder of the Life 
Extension Institute, born at Brooklyn, N. y., 
and educated at the medical college of New 
York University. After serving as medical di- 
rector of the Provident Savings Life Insurance 
Company and the Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany, he became the medical head of the Life 
Extension Institute in 1013. In collaboration 
(Fisher and Fiske) he wrote Roto to hive 
(1916) and Wealth for Soldier and Sailor » He 
is tlie author of Mcohol: Its l^pWion to Effi- 
ciency and Longevity )> •, lEealth Building 
and Life Esotension (1923) and Bouj; to Make 
the Periodic Health Emmination (1927). 

FISKE, Beadley Aixen. (.1854- ). An 

American naval ofi&oer^ retlreclin I 9 I 6 (see Yom. 


VIII). He was president of the U. S. Naval 
Institute (1911-23). He was awarded a gold 
medal by the Aero Club of America for the in- 
vention of the toTpedoplane in 1919. His later 
writings include The Navy as a Fighting Ma- 
chine (1917, 2d ed., 1918) ; From Midshipman to 
Rear Admiral (1919); The Art of Fighting 
(1920), and Invention (1921). 

FISKE, Charles (1868- ). A Protestant 

Episcopal Bishop, born in New Brunswick, N. J., 
and graduated at St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale, N. Y. (A.B., 1893) and at the General 
Theological Seminary (B.D., 1896). Ordained 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, he served 
parishes in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Baltimore, Md. In 1915 he was consecrated 
Bishop Coadjutor and in 1028 Bishop of Central 
New York. He is the author of The Perils of 
Respectability; The Experiment of Faith; Back 
to Christ; The Faith by Which We Live; Sacri- 
fice and Service; The Religion of the Incarna- 
tion; The Christ We Know; and Confessions of 
a Puzzled Parson. 

FISKE, Haley (1852-1929). An American 
insurance official and expert, who was born at 
New Brunswick, N. J., and educated at Butgers 
College (A.B., 1871). He studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in New York City, where 
ho* practiced until 1801. Becoming a vice 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in that year, he was elected president 
in 1019 and remained at the head of the com- 
pany until his death. lie inaugurated various 
policies that develoi)ed his company as a social 
institution and an important agency in public- 
health campaigns throughout the country. He 
was a leading layman of the ritualistic wing of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and a trustee 
of and liberal giver to the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and other church enterprises. 

FISK UNTIVEKSITT. A coeducational in- 
stitution for Negroes of Nashville, Tenn., 
founded in 1868. Dormitory limitations pre- 
vented much variation in attendance, which was 
516 in 1914, and 603 in 1928-29, with an addi- 
tional 82 in the music school. The faculty in 
1928 numbered 35 members and there were 24 
administrative ofiicers and assistants. For its 
rigid emphasis on high standards in all de- 
partments, the University was aided during the 
period 1914 to 1928 by the General Education 
Board, the Carnegie Foundation, the Carnegie 
Corporation, the Phelps-Stokes Fund, the Slater 
Fund, the American Missionary Association, the 
Harmon Foundation, and the Juillard Musical 
Foundation. Fi^k received, chiefly from the 
General Education Board and the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the sum of $150,000 in 1017; and in 
1920 the General Education Board offered $500,- 
000 on condition that the University raise 
$1,000,000. Thomas Elsa Jones, Ph.D„ was 
inaugurated as president in 1926, at ceremonies 
attended by, representatives of numerous leading 
educational institutions, among whom were 
President James R. AngeH of Yale, who deliv- 
ered the principal address, and Chancellor Kirkr 
land, of Vanderbilt University. , 

FITCH, Albert Parker (1877- ), An 

American educator, horn in Boston, and educated 
at Harvard University and Union Theological 
Seminary., . He was ordained , in the Congrega- 
tional ministry in 1003, subs^uently holding 
various pastorates, and , becoming president of 
4aidoYer Rheological, Seminary at (Jambridge in 
19094, In 19X7. he resigned to accept the profea- 
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sorphip of the history of religion at Amherst 
where he was one of those wiio with- 
diew trom the faculty on the resignation of 
President Meikle.]ohn in 192.*5. He held a pro- 
fessorship at Carieton College, Xorthfield, Minn., 
1024-27, and since 102S has been minister of 
the Park Ave. Presbyterian Church, Is’ew York 
City. He is the author of The College Course 
and the Preparation for Life (1014), Religion 
and the Undergraduate, Can the Church fiurvive 
the Changing Order? (1920), and Preaching and 
Paganism (1920). 

FITE, William Benjamin (1869- ). 

An American educator, horn in Marion, Ohio. 
He studied at Hillsdale College and took post- 
graduate work at Cornell. After teaching 
mathematics in the Academy, he served on the 
faculty of Cornell as instructor and assistant 
professor in mathematics until 1910, when he 
was appointed professor of mathematics at Co- 
lumbia. He wrote College Algebra and First 
and fierond Courses in Algebra. 

FITZGEEALD, ^(rancis) Scott (Key) 
(1890- ). An American author, born at 

St. Paul, Minn. He left Princeton University- 
in 1917 to join the American forces in the World 
War and served as aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. 
John F. O’Uyan (1918-19). Written with re- 
fre.shing verve and promising talent, his books 
on the younger generation include This Side of 
Paradise (1020), Flappers and Philosophers 
(1020), The Beautiful and the Damned (1921), 
Tales of the Jazz Age (1922), The Great 
Oaisby (1925), All the Sad Young Men (1926), 
and a plav, The Vegetable (1923). 

FITZ-GERALB, John Driscoll II. (1873- 
). An American philologist and publicist 
(see VoL. VIII). He was professor of Spanish 
at the University of Illinois from 1915 to 1925, 
when he became 'professor of Romance philology 
there. In 1922-23 he was visiting professor 
at the University of Madrid and the Centro de 
Estudios Historicos. He has been editor of 
The Hispanic Series since 1916, and consulting 
editor of Eispania since 1919. Among his recent 
publications are a translation (with Thacher 
Howland Guild) of A New Drama^ by Manuel 
Tamayo y Bans (New York, 1915) ; Apuntes 
soJyt'e Liieratura Americana (Madrid, 1924); 
and Relaciones EispanoAmericanas (Madrid, 
1925). 

FITZMATTRIOE-KEIiLY, James (1857- 
1923). An English writer and Spanish scholar 
(see VoL, VIII). He was professor of Span- 
ish language and literature at the University of 
Liverpool ( 1009-16) „ and at tlje University of 
London (1916-23). Among his later w'orks are 
Cervantes and Shakespeare (1916) ; Gdngora 
(1918) ; Fray Luis de Le6n (1921 ) ; and Spanish 
Literature Primer (1922). He edited the Ro- 
mance section of the Modem Language Review 
(1913-20) , Samaniegd’s Fdbulas en verso (1917), 
Iriarie^s Fdbulas lAterartas (1917), Garoilaso de 
la Vegans Eglogas (1918), Poesias varias (1918), 
Complete Works of Miguel de Cervantes Saave- 
dra, and Cambridge Readings in Spanish Litera- 
ture (1920). He also contributed to the Cam- 
bridge Modem Eistory. 

FITZPATRICK, Edward Augustus (1884- 
). American educator and author, born in 
New York, and educated at the New York Train- 
ing School for Teachers and Columbia University. 
He taught in New York and in 1919 he became 
secretary of the State Board of Education in 
Wisconsin. He conducted a seminar on public 


educational administration at the University ot 
Wisconsin 1910-23. Since 1924 he has been dean 
of the graduate school of Maiqiiette University, 
Milwaukee, W'is., and editor of Uospital Prog- 
ress. He has published Educational Views and 
Influence of De Witt Clinton (1911), Budget- 
making in a Democracy (1918), “Public Admin- 
istration and the Public Welfare” in Freedman’s 
America and the New Era (1920), The Scholar- 
ship of Teachers in Secondary Schools (1927), 
Industrial Citizenship (U)27) , Wisconsin (1927 ). 

FITZROY, Rt. Hon. Pjiward Algernon 
(1869- ). An English soldier and member 

of Parliament, son of Baron Southampton. He 
was educated at Eton and Sandhurst, and at- 
tained to the rank of captain in the army. Al- 
though nearly fifty, he served throughout the 
World War, being wounded at the first battle 
of Ypres. His political career began in 1900 
when he entered Parliament as a Conservative. 
He has since served continuously except for the 
years, 1906-10. In 1922 he became deputy chair- 
man of committees and in 1924, Privy Councillor. 
In June, 1928 he was elected Speaker of the 
^ouse of Commons. 

FITTME- ADRIATIC CONTROVERSY. The 
drawing of the boundary line between Italy 
and Jugoslavia was perhaps the most difficult 
problem before the Peace Conference in 1919, 
and continued to he a cause for dissension in 
Europe long after the peace treaties were signed. 
Tlie territories in dispute were: Gorizia and 
Gradisca, Trieste, Istria, Dalmatia (all former 
parts of Austria), and Fiunie (formerly belong- 
ing to Hungary). These lands, in the main, 
are separated from Jugoslavia by chains of 
mountains; in climate, economic, and cultural 
activities, with some exceptions, their orienta- 
tion is plainly toward the West. While the 
Slavs made up the majority of the population, 
the Italians predominated in many of the towns 
and it was for sentimental, historical, and 
strategic, as well as economic, reasons that Ital- 
ian aspirations envisaged the acquisition of these 
territories. By the secret Treaty of London 
(Apr. 26, 191.5), Italy gained the promise of 
Allied support to an Italian frontier which in- 
cluded Gorizia, Trieste, Istria, Northern Dalma- 
tia, and some islands to the south; Fiume was 
to remain in Croatia, on the supposition, evi- 
dently, that it was to continue to form a part 
of Hungary. On Oct. 29, 1918, Italian troops, 
at the behest of the Fiumani, occupied the town. 
The Allies, in their turn, protested on the ground 
that Fiume had not been assigned to Italy, with 
the result that an inter-Allied army took pos- 
session. The course of events before the Peace 
Conference was characterized by a bitter strug- 
gle that terminated in a deadlock. The Italians 
took their stand on the Treaty of London line, 
claiming Fiume as well on the ground that the 
dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
had entirely changed the situation. The Jugo- 
slavs found a champion in President Wilson, 
who stubbornly contested the Italian claims on 
the eastern boundary and supported a frontier 
which ran on the north along the London line 
to Tarvis and then dipped south along the centre 
of the Istrian peninsula, Fiume was to be 
internationalized though left within the Jugo- 
slav customs union. (This was the well-known 
‘‘Wilson Line” presented Apr. 14, 1919.) That 
the Italians should be embittered was natural: 
they had entered the War largely as a result 
of the Treaty of London; they had the support 
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of their allies in their claims; they demanded 
the territories for important strategical and 
cultural reasons. The failure to reach a com- 
promise prompted President Wilson to issue his 
famous appeal of April 23 to the Italian people 
over the heads of their delegation. (See Peace 
Conference and Treaties.) But the statement 
acted as a boomerang, for instead of winning 
over the Italian people, it completely estranged 
them, w'ith the result that Orlando’s govern- 
ment, on June 19, w^as defeated in the Italian 
Parliament. All chances for a settlement, at 
least as far as the Peace Conference was con- 
cerned, had thus disappeared. It was no W’on- 
der, therefore, that w'hen on September 12 
the poet-militarist D’Annunzio, at the head of a 
band of volunteers and Italian regulars, marched 
into Fiume, his coup de main should be received 
with such e.Nuberant Italian approval. The Su- 
preme Council was spurred into action and dur- 
ing the next few months concerned itself with 
various programmes. The scheme proposed on 
Dec. 9, 1919, called for the creation of a Fiume 
buffer state (for by this time Italy had dropped 
Dalmatia), which Italy, however, refused to sup- 
port; a subsequent combined Italian -English- 
French proposal, Jan. 14, 1920, called for the 
assignment of Fiume to Italy with League con- 
trol of its port and terminal connections, but 
to this both Jugoslavs and Wilson objected. 
Thenceforth, the struggle became localized, and 
with the withdrawal of the United States from 
world affairs, the declining interest of Great 
Britain and France in the Adriatic, and the im- 
minent defeat of the Democratic Party in the 
American elections of 1020, it appeared evident 
to both disputants that only a spirit of concilia- 
tion would serve their beat interests. In June, 
1920, the Italians finally evacuated their last 
strongholds in Montenegro and Southern Dalma- 
tia. On November 12, a treaty was signed by 
Italy and Jugoslavia at Rapallo which showed 
how much both had yielded. Italy was to an- 
nex part of Carniola and all I.stria and push 
her frontier east to the confines of Fiume ; Fiume 
was to be created an independent state, though 
Su§ak wa.s to go to Jugoslavia; Italian claims 
to Dalmatia (except Zara) and almost all the 
islands (excepting Cherso, Lussin, and Unie) 
were renounced. * Ratifications were exchanged 
Feb. 2, 1921, and the vexing business seemed 
on the verge of settlement when it leaked out 
that the Italian government privately had prom- 
ised to turn over Porto Barros, a portion of 
the Fiume port, to Jugoslavia. Again the Ital- 
ian public was aroused and again Fiume became 
the bone of contention. Meanwhile, the D’An- 
nunzio tangle had been straightened out. In De- 
cember, he was ordered by the Italian govern- 
ment to evacuate -the town, and on his refusal 
to do so, the signal was given to attack (De- 
cember 24 ) , Realizing the hopeless nature of 
his position, four days later he handed over his 
powers to the town council, and by Jan. 2, 1921, 
the Italian regulars were in control. D’An- 
nunzio was ejected and steps were taken to 
establish the independent government provided 
for by the Treaty of Rapallo. Elections were 
held in April, 1921, for a Constituent Assembly, 
but the Italian Nationalists, being defeated, de- 
stroyed the returns, and violence again prevailed. 
The Fascist!,. Who had organized themselves in 
sympathy with Italian Fascism (see Italy), 
seized the city government and established a 
Fascist Directory. Difficulties engendered in 
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Italian evacuation of the Northern Dalmatian 
zone necessitated the negotiation of the sii]>ple- 
mentary convention of Santa Margherita (Octo- 
ber, 1.022) between Italy and Jugoslavia, though 
even this did not much expedite matter.'?, in 
particular as far as Fiume was concerned. In 
November, 1922, the Fascist government canic 
into power in Italy and Mussolini at on re indi- 
cated that it was his intention to hasten a 
settlement. Independent local government in Fi- 
ume had proved itself a failure, though tlii'^ may 
have been due to the interference of the Fasri'<ti; 
economic life also was completely disorganized. 
In 1923 Mussolini exchanged a Wries of notes 
with the Jugoslav government relative to the 
status of the disputed city. As his demands 
for revision of the Rapallo Treaty and absign* 
ment of Fiume to Italy were made in the per- 
emptory style in which he had been accustomed 
to addfes.s the Italian Parliament, rather than 
with diplomatic suavity, the negotiations became 
increasingly acrimonioiis. When an Italian mili- 
tary force under General Giardiiio seized the city, 
a rupture of diplomatic relations and perhaps 
even graver consequences seemed imminent, but 
secret bargaining between Belgrade and Rome 
ultimately averted armed conflict. In January, 
1924, it was announced that an agreement had 
been reached. The treaty, signed at noine, three 
days later, ceded the city and port of Fiume 
to Italy, recognized Jugoslav soveieignty over 
Porto liarros, leased to Jugoslavia a port in 
the Fiume Harbor, and made the Finnic rail- 
way station an internationl frontier station. 
Additional conventions signed at the same time 
recognized Jugoslav sovereignty over Dalmatia 
and Italian sovereignty over Venetia Julia. See 
PejVCe Conference. 

FIVE-POWEB EAVAL TREATT. See 
Washington Conference, and Navies of the 
World. 

PIXATIOET OP EITBOaEN*. See Chemis- 
try, and Fertilizers. 

PLAMMABION', fi&'nlii'rd'6N^ Camille 
(1842-1923). A French astronomer (see VoL. 
Till). Among his later writings were Death 
and Its Mastery, in three parts (1920, 1921, 
1922), Dreams of an Astronomer (1923), and 
Daunted Douses (1924). 

PLAETAGAE, JoH.N (186.5- ). An Amer- 

ican sculptor (see VoL. Till). Although his 
work included such sculptures as the bronze 
memorial portrait of Samuel Pierpont Langley, 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Bulkley Memo- 
rial, ALtna Life Insurance Building, Hartford, he 
was active chiefly as a medalist, especially dur- 
ing the World War. He executed the “Arddaille 
de Verdun,” voted by Congress and presented to 
that city by President Harding. The fine real- 
ism of his portraiture and liis subtle handling of 
lights and shadows made him preeminent in low 
relief. He won the Saltus JMedal of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society in 1921. 

PLANPEBSy Battles in. See World War, 
under Wesiern Fro?it. 

PLEGy Edmond (1874- ). A French 

writer. His works include the plays Le Mes- 
sage (1905); Le Oloisoti (1906); Le Trouhle- 
fUe (1913) ; La Maison du Bon Dicu (1020) ; 
and Le Juif du Pape (1925) ; the poems Le Mur 
des pleures and Le Psaume de la terre promise 
(1919); Dcoute, IsraSl (1921), and Anthologie 
juive, from early days to the present (2 vols., 
1923; trans. 1025) ; a French translation of the 
Hebrew text of Saggada de Pessah ( 1925 ) ; 
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yEnjnnt ^ophete, notion (3d erl,, 1P20), and La 
Vie de Moke (1928; trans, as The Life of Moses, 
1028). He edited Judaisme, seven volumes ap- 
pearing between 1925 and 1927. 

PI/EMIITG, Daniel Johnson (1S77- ). 

An American clergyman, born at Xenia, Ohio, 
and educated at Wooster University, Union 
Theological Seminary, and Columbia, Chicago, 
and Punjab universities. He was ordained in 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1003 and went to 
India in 1004 as professor of physics and di- 
rector of Forman Christian College at Lahore. 
He remained there until 1913. In 1015 he was 
appointed organizing director of the department 
of foreign service at Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and in 1918, professor of misMons. In 
1019-20 he was a member of the International 
Commission on Indian Village Education. He 
is the author of Ftorinl ^tudjj, S(en ice, and Ex- 
hihits (1913), Devolution in Mission Admin- 
istration (1916), and Marls of a World Chtis- 
txan (1919). He collaborated in Village Educa- 
tion in India (1920), Schools with a Message 
in India (1921), Building with India (1922), 
Contacts With Kon-CIinstinn Culture (1923), 
and Whither Bound in Missions (1925). 

PLEMIETG, John Adam (1877- ). An 

American magnetician, bom in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He graduated from the Univoisity of Cincinnati, 
1889; from that year to 1910. was with the 
United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
He was chief magnetician of the Department of 
Terrestrial Magnetism at the Carnegie Institu- 
tion (1904- ), chief of the Magnetic Suivey 

Division, 1919-21, and assistant director since 
1922. He wrote reports on terrestrial magnetism 
and other subj'eets for the Carnegie Institution 
and also contributed numerous articles to re- 
views and magazines. 

PLEMIETG, John Ambbose (1849- ). A 

British electrical engineer (see VoL. VIII). He 
was professor of electrical engineering in Uni- 
versity College, London (1885-1926). He in- 
vented the thermionic valve, revolutionizing wire- 
less telegraphy, and was associated with the 
development of ^ wireless telephony and other 
electrical inventions. His w'ork earned for him 
the Albert Medal of the Royal Society of Arts 
(1921) and the Faraday Medal of the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers (1928). Among his 
later publications aie Fift^/ Years of Electricity 
(1921 ) ; Electrons, Electric IVatcs, and Wireless 
Telegraphy (1923), and The Interaction of Sci- 
entific Research and Electrical Engineerina 
(1927). 

PLEMIITG, Walter Lynwood (1874- ). 

An American historian, born at Brundidge, Ala., 
and educated at the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and Columbia University. From 1903 to 
1907, he was professor of history in West Vir- 
ginia University, and from 1907 to 1917, in 
Louisiana State University. In the latter year, 
he was called to a similar position at Vander- 
bilt University in Xaslivillo, Tenn., where he has 
been dean of the College of Arts and Science 
since 1923, He was one of the editors of the 
Eistoria^is* History of the World and edited 
Lester and Wilson's History of the Ku Kim Klan 
(1905), Documentary History of the Reconstruc- 
tion, 2 vola. (1900, 1907), section six of The 
South in the Building of the Nation, 12 vols,, and 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, He 
is the author of Reconstruction of the Seceded 
States (1905), The Civil II or and Reconstruction 
m Alabama (1905), Willixim Tecumseh Sherman 


as College President (1912), The Sequel of Ap- 
pomatox (1919), and The Freedmen’s Savings 
BanJ: (1027). 

PLEHISH MOVEIMENT. See Belgium. 

PLEBS, flilr, Robert de la Motte-Ango, 
Marquis de (1872-1927). A French dramatist, 
born at Pont TEv^que, and educated at the Lyc4e 
Condorcet in Paris, who devoted himself to 
diania both as author and critic. Among his 
theatrical w^orks, which earned him a place in 
the French Academy (1920), the undisputed 
masterpiece was Le Roi, who was Edward VII 
of Great Britain, written with Caillav'et and 
Arene. It combined the breezincss of a revue 
and the biting satire of Beaumarchais. His 
theatrical works written with Caillavet include 
Le occur a ses raisons; Les sentiers de la vertu; 
L*ange du foyer / Miquette et sa mere; La chance 
du man; V Amour veille; L'eventail; Le bois 
sanre; L'Ane de buridan; Papa; Primerose; 
Lyjahit vert, and Jlonsteur Bretonneau. With 
Etienne Rey, he wrote La Belle Aventure, and 
Caillavet collaborated with Flers in writing the 
operettas, Lcs tiavaux d'Herrule; Le Sire de 
Vergy; Monsieur de la Pahsse; Paris, ou le 
Don Juge; Fortunio; Beatrice, and Ciboulette, 
the music for them being by Claude Terraase, 
Andre Mesbager, or Reynaldo Hahn. With 
Francis de Croisset, he wrote Les nouveaux 
messieurs, Le retour, Les vignes du seigneur, and 
Le doctrur miracle, L\imour veille and Prime- 
rose received the Toirac Prize of the French 
Academy. Among his critical and fictional 
works may be mentioned Fers VOrient, crowned 
by the French Academy; Entre occur et chair; 
Essais de critique; Ifisioire de la Courtisane 
Tain, and La petite table, 

PLESCSt, Carl (1873— ). A- p eminent 

Hungarian violinist (see VoL. VIII). In 1924 
he was ajipointed head of the violin department 
of the Curtis In.stitute in Philadelphia, and the 
following year founded the Curtis String Quartet 
(with K Zetlin, L. Bailly, and F, Salmon). 
Dividing his time between the United States and 
Germany, he accepted, in 1928, the post as head 
of the \ioIin department at the Staatliche Hochs- 
chule fur Musik in Berlin. He edited Kreutzer’s 
and Paganini’s studies, Mozart's violin sonatas 
and the concertos of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Paganini, and Biahms, and v^rote an excellent 
method: Die Kunst des Violinspiels (2 vols., 
1923 and 1928). 

PliETCHEB, Duncan Upshaw (1859- )• 

A United States Senator (see Vol. VIII). He 
was reelected to the Senate from Florida for 
the thiee terms, 1915-33. Jn that period, he was 
a member of the Senate Committees on (Iloinmerce 
and Banking and Currency and of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing. He was also chairman of 
the U. S. Commission on Rural Credits. 

PLETCHEB, FRuVNK Friday (18.5.5-1928). 
An American naval officer (see Vol. VIIT). He 
was^ promoted to the rank of -admiral in March, 
1015. He was a member of the IVar Industries 
Board in 1917 and the General Board of the 
Navy, and was awarded a medal of honor for dis- 
tinguished conduct in battle. In 1926 he was 
made a member of the President's Air Craft 
Board. 

PIiETCHEB^ Henry Prather (1873- )• 

An American diplomat, born at Greencastle, 
Pa., and educated at Chambersburg (Pa*) 
Academy. He was admitted to the bar in 1894 
and served with the "Rough Riders” in the 
Spanish-American War, His diplomatic career 
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began in 1902 when he was secretary of the 
American Legation in Cuba, After diplomatic 
service in China, Portugal, Mexico, and South 
America, he resigned in 1920, and was under- 
secretary of State from Mar. 8, 1921, to Mar. 6, 
1022. On the latter date, he accepted the post 
of Ambassador to Belgium. He headed the 
United States delegation to the Fifth Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress at Santiago, Chile, in 1023, and 
\\ as a delegate to the Sixth Congress at Havana, 
Cuba, in 1028. From 1924 to August, 1920, he 
was Ambassador to Italy, resigning in the latter 
year. He was principal advisor to President 
Hoover on the latter’s pre-inauguration tour of 
Latin-America in 1928-29, 

PLETCHER, John Gould (1886- ). An 

American author born at Little Rock, Ark., and 
educated at Phillips Academy (Andover, Mass.) 
and Harvard. He later made England his 
home. He has written Fire and Wine (1913), 
Irradiatiom — Sand and Spray (1915), Goblins 
and Pagodas (1916), Japanese Prints (1918), 
The Tree of Life (1918), Breakers and Granite 
(1021), and Paul Gauguin, Bis Life and Art 
(1021), Preludes and Symphonies (1922), Para* 
hies (1025), Branches of Adam (1926), John 
Smith (1928), The Black Rock and Other Poems 
(1028). He wa.s one of the first to essay free 
verse successfully and together with Amy Lowell 
was considered as leading the so-called Imagist 
school of modern poetry. 

PLEWELLING, Ralph Tyler (1871- ). 

An American professor of philosophy, horn at De 
Witt, Mich., and educated at the University of 
Michigan, Alma College (Mich.), the Garrett 
Biblical Institute (Evanston, 111.), and Boston 
University. He was ordained in the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry in 1896, holding pastorates 
from 1903 to 1917, and in the latter year becom- 
ing professor and head of the department of 
philosophy in the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. In 1918 he was at the Sorbonne, Paris, 
and was appointed head of the department of 
philosophy at the American Expeditionary Force 
University at Beaume, France, He is the author 
of Christ and the Dramas of Doubt (1913), 
Personalism and the Problems of Philosophy 
(1915 ) , Philosophy and the War ( 1 918 ) , Bergson 
and Personal Realism (1919), The Reason in 
Faith (1924), and Creative Personality (1926), 
He also contributed to the Bastings Encyclopasdh 
of Religion and Ethics (1917), and founded and 
edited The Personahst (1920). 

PLEXHEB, Simon (1863- ). An Amer- 

ican bacteriologist and pathologist (see Vol. 
VIII), In the World War, he was chairman of 
the medical advisory committee of the American 
Red Cross and served as instructor of army 
medical oflSeers at the Rockefeller Institute. 
Under his direction, the work of the laboratories 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research 
was increasingly important. After the War, a 
fully equipped hospital was added to the Institute 
where research upon specific diseases is carried 
on. Dr. Flexner extended his studies to include 
poliomyelitis, encephalitis, and experimental 
epidemiology. 

PLIGHT. See AfiRONAxmcs, 

PLIHT. A manufacturing city of Michigan. 
Its population increased from 38,550 in 1910 to 
91,599 in 1920 and to 148,800 in 1928, by esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census. This rapid 
expansion has necessitated wholesale building 
operations and extensive public improvements. 
In 1916 a civic building association built 3000 


houses and in 1018 a** many more; in 10*27, 2S53 
houses were constructed. In 1920 an elaborate 
programme for civic improvements, costing 82,- 
21.5,000, vras entered upon by the city. In 1024 
these expenditures amounted to $13, *325.000 for 
streets, sewers, schools, and parks, and to $10,- 
800,000 for public-service facilities. The value 
of building permits issued in 1927 amounted to 
.$22,087,4.51. Four grade schools and a high 
school were completed the same year. The as- 
.sessed valuation of property in 1927 was $104,- 
170,000; the net indebtedness was $18,076,000. 
Flint is an important automobile manufacturing 
centre, being the home of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, Chevrolet Motor Company, A C Spark Plug 
Company, Marvel Carburetor Company, and the 
Fisher Body Corporation. About 50,000 persons 
were emploved in these industries in 1928. 

PLOATING DOCKS. See Docks. 

PLOODS AKD FLOOD PROTECTION. 
The years immediately following the World War 
were responsible for increased attention in many 
parts of the world to the great problems in- 
volved in reducing the damage and danger from 
floods caused by the overflow of rivers and sud- 
den freshets. In China, this problem has always 
been a pressing one, but as damage by flood 
always had been considered inevitable, but slight 
effort had been made to reduce the hazards by 
engineering plans and construction. In France, 
the overflowing of the Seine and other rivers 
has brought temporary inconvenience and dam- 
age, and in 1 010 after the City of Paris had 
experienced severe floods due to the rise of the 
Seine, a careful investigation was made of the 
best methods of protecting the city from the 
flood danger. By 1917 a comprehensive report 
dealing with this subject had been prepared 
and officially accepted, and from that time on 
various measures were taken to construct suit- 
able protection works. 

In the United States, the spring floods had 
often brought about vast inundations of farm- 
ing and other lands, while the sudden rise of 
waters had produced great damage and loss of 
life in not a few Instances. In addition to the 
usual spring floods, there were numerous cases 
where a cloudburst or protracted rain had de- 
veloped swollen streams which had overflowed 
their banks, and in many cases had carried 
away bridges, dams, and other works. 

In this latter connection, great danger has 
been increased, as where towns have been lo- 
cated on river banks they have often encroached 
upon tho channel of the stream, and while the 
waterway would be ample in ordinary seasons, 
yet at time of flood it would be too restricted to 
accommodate the suddenly increased flow. Fur- 
thermore, by the construction of bridges the 
channel often was seriously reduced by the 
piers and abutments, so that not only were 
these structures damaged, or at times entirely 
carried away, but the water was backed up with 
manifest injury when it overflowed the banks, 
particularly where cities or villages were located 
in proximity. 

The great flood of 1913 in the United States 
along the Mississippi and its tributaries resulted 
in one of the most interesting and important 
flood-control works ever constructed. This flood 
was particularly destructive in the valley of the 
Great Miami and its principal tributaries, the 
Mad and the Stillwater rivers in southwestern 
Ohio. Some 360 lives were lost, there was prop- 
erty damage of over $100,000,900, and the esti- 
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mated depreciation in real estate values due to 
flood risks was over $70,000,000. By 1915, that 
is, within two years, the principal cities affected, 
Dayton being the largest, had organized the 
Miami Conservancy District, had agreed to the 
apportionment of costs, and works were planned 
which, completed in 1922, remove forever the 
flood hazard in this area. 

As this plan was worked out, it became clear 
that the necessary protection for a flood 40 per 
cent in excess of that of 1913, which was adopted 
as the “flood plan,” might possibly be secured 
either by retention reservoirs or by channel im- 
provements. By means of large reservoirs hav- 
ing dams with sluice ways, or outlets, of a fixed 
size, it would be possi])le to store up a sufficient 
quantity of water during the peak of the flood 
so as to reduce the maximum flow through the 
outlets to a rate which could be safely handled 
by the river channel below. On the other hand, 
by the improvement of the river channel alone, 
removing obstructions, eliminating bends and the 
many encroachments of man, and by improving 
the carrying capacity of the channel by lining, 
etc., it would he possible to pass great floods with- 
out damage. The economical plan, however, was 
a combination of these two methods, a problem 
involving some interesting analysis of engineering 
economics, and both reservoirs and channel im- 
provements were provided. 

JRetarding basins or reservoirs were built as 
follows: the Taylorsville on the Miami River, 
the Huffman basin on the Mad River, and the 
Englewood basin on the Stillwater River. Fur- 
ther upon the Miami was the Lockington reser- 
voir while on Tivin Creek emptying into the 
Miami below the city of Dayton, the Germantown 
retarding basin was built. Each of these reser- 
voirs or basins was formed by a large earthen 
dike or dam pierced by conduits through which 
the water passed normally, hut which at times of 
flood temporarily restrained the extra water, dis- 
charging it gradually at the capacity of the 
channel which by straightening and levees was 
increased. In addition to the construction of 
dams and channels, extensive changes of location 
of railways and roads were also involved. The 
total cost was about $40,000,000. 

The protective works of the Miami Conserv- 
ancy District experienced their first serious teat 
in the flood following the rainfall of Mar. 27- 
28, 1924. Water was stored back of all the 
dams to the following depths above the conduit 
floors; Germantown, 41.6 feet, Englewood, 40.C 
feet; Lockington, 27 feet; Taylorsville, 2.3 feet; 
and Huffman, 22 feet. Conduits ran full at all 
dams except Huffman. Maximum discharges 
at the dams were as follows; Germantown, 
6650 second-feet; Englewood, 8400 second-feet; 
Lockington, 6350 second-feet; Taylorsville, 23,- 
000 second-feet; and Huffman, 13,000 second-feet. 

In addition to the dams, the improved chan- 
nels, which were an important part of the 
project, received a test when gauge heights of 
12.3 and 13 feet were reached at Dayton and 
Hamilton, respectively. At the former point, the 
maximum discharge was 36,000 second-feet, while 
at Hamilton, it was 42,000 second -feet. The 
flood handled, while in no way approaching the 
actual capacity of the system, demonstrated the 
ability of the flood-control works to meet any 
emergency. It was estimated that without the 
protective measures, the gauge height at Dayton 
would have been five or six feet higher, as 
tmder previous conditions, and while it would not 


have caused much serious trouble, yet it would 
have developed considerable alarm among the low- 
lying sections which was no longer felt. 

In many cases, it has been extremely difficult 
to arouse public sentiment to the necessity for 
flood protection works. Floods, of course, are of 
infrequent occurrence and appear to be soon for- 
gotten, while protection works are very costly. 
In recent years, however, great floods have oc- 
curred with startling regularity — ^the Mississippi 
disaster in 1927 and the Vermont flood in the fall 
of the same year — and have focused public at- 
tention on the flood problem. 

The Mississippi Flood Problem. The plan 
followed in the Mississippi Valley has been to 
confine the great river to a comparatively narrow 
channel, so as to provide depths necessary for 
navigation, by levees, or earthen embankments. 
Millions have been spent in building up the levee 
system. On several previous occasions, the levees 
have been almost overtopped, or have actually 
failed in part, hut in general they have been 
successful in confining the flood waters within 
the established channels and thus preventing 
extensive inundation. The great flood of 1927 
proved, however, that the present levee system 
would not alFord adequate protection from the 
higher floods. The flood channel provided was 
inadequalbe to carry off this record flow, some 
twenty major crevasses or breaks in the levees 
occuired, and many square miles were inun- 
dated. 

The problem of proper flood control on the 
Mississippi is complicated by the fact that an 
adequate flood channel would not only be too 
wide to give navigation depths with normal river 
flow but would also require the sacrifice of the 
rich lower river lands which in many cases have 
been cultivated right up to the hack of the levees. 
Thus, widening the river channel to peak load 
capacity is out of the question financially, due 
to the fact that to move the levees hack a few 
miles would involve taking the most valuable 
river lands and would also require great and 
costly works. Such a plan would leave normal 
flow to clog with silt and deposit a channel 
which would be seldom full. Storage reservoirs 
may offer a means of reducing the peak-flood 
discharge of some of the five tributaries of the 
great river, but all plans so far proposed are 
based on providing what might be termed flood 
relief channels outside the present channel as 
defined by existing hanks or levees. In this way, 
normal floods will be kept within present channel 
lines while floods requiring additional channel 
section will be spilled into relief channels. The 
need for careful studies to determine flood pos- 
sibilities from various combinations of floods 
from the tributaries of the river, economic con- 
siderations as regards the conditions in the 
various territories to be benefited and the selec- 
tion of locations so as to conserve the areas of 
greatest economic value make the problem very 
complicated, and in addition there is always 
present the question of the reduction of the 
capacity of the channel, in the course of time, 
by silting, a phenomenon on which exact data 
are lacking. It would appear that the main plan 
must, as already noted, involve deliberately re- 
storing the natural lloodway of the Tensas and 
Atchafalaya rivers as a means of flood relief. 

As the Mississippi problem is probably the 
greatest engineering work ever faced by any 
nation, involving as it does 31 States and 20*000 
square miles of territory, it has attracted unusual 
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attention. Following the disastrous flood of 

1927, plans were proposed both by the Mississippi 
River Commission and by the Chief of Engineers 
of the U. S. Army. As far as physical character- 
istics were concerned, the reports differed but 
little, whereas in estimate of cost the former was 
$775,000,000 while the latter was only $296,400,- 
000, the principal difference being in allowance 
for higher and more extensive levees, etc., and in 
an estimate for damages for private property 
taken for the work and for which the army en- 
gineers made no allowance. 

Throughout the year, Mississippi Flood Control 
continued to be discussed by engineers and others. 
Engineers in general confined their statements 
to the need for careful consideration of the prob- 
lem rather than any quick acceptance of plans, 
and to urging civilian engineering representa- 
tion on the flood commission instead of leaving 
the matter entirely in the hands of government 
and military engineers. There was also much 
discussion as to whether the work should be 
paid for by the Federal Government or by States 
immediately concerned. 

Final action was taken when President Coolidge 
signed the Jones-Reid Bill on May 15, 1928, 
providing for flood relief and carrying an appro- 
priation of $325,000,000. The work will be 
prosecuted by the Mississippi River Commission 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and 
Chief of Engineers, While, in general, the plan 
proposed by the Chief of Engineers was adopted, a 
special committee consisting of the Chief of 
Engineers, the President of the Mississippi 
River Commission, and a civilian engineer, was 
appointed to consider the different reports and to 
recommend action to the President who is given 
authority to decide the matter. The work in- 
cludes the section from the Head of the Passes 
at the delta to Cape Girardeau, Mo. The bill 
stated that the States having spent large sums 
in providing previous levee constructions which 
failed, the cost of the new work would be met 
by the Federal Government. Thus, a new era 
of Federal activity in the field of flood prevention 
is inaugurated. 

At tliis time, General Edgar Jadwin, U. S. A., 
was Chief of Engineers and 0. W. Sturtovant 
was appointed as civilian engineer to the hoard 
of review. The president of the Mississippi 
River Commission, Col. C. L. Potter, U. S. A. 
who was of course thoroughly familiar with the 
plans of that commission, was retired on June 
11, 1928, and Col. T. H. Jackson, U. S. A, Corps 
of the Engineers, was appointed to succeed 
him. Colonel Potter has since died, (Aug. 6, 
1928). 

Vermont Flood Belief. In order to prevent 
a recurrence of the Vermont Flood of 1927, 
causing the loss of 84 lives and over a 30-million- 
dollar damage, it is proposed to construct 
storage reservoirs which will serve the dual pur- 
pose of power storage and flood retention. A 
committee appointed by the governor in March, 

1928, has submitted plans for five watersheds, the 
White, Winoski, Lamoille, Missisquoi, and Pas- 
sumpsic, and recommends that the study of this 
plan be continued to cover all rivers within the 
State. 

Briefly, the commission .points out that the 
llnaucial situation in Vermont is such that 
reservoirs for flood retention alone, such as were 
used in the Miami works in Ohio, are economi- 
cally impossible. On the other hand, estimates 
are given showing that reservoirs for power 


purposes can be built to supply, for the five 
rivers mentioned, some 280,000 horse power — far 
beyond any present market needs. The experi- 
ence on tlie Deerfield River in 1927 showed that 
such reservoirs, usually at low level in the fall 
when floods occur and hence capable of storing 
considerable flood flow, were a very effective 
means of reducing flood discharge. The removal 
of a number of encroachments of man which 
obstruct river channels also is recommended, and 
it is especially noted that the reservoirs must be 
under competent control and operation as spring 
floods are not infrequent and, should a flood occur 
with reservoirs full, the effect of storage in re- 
ducing the maximum flood rate would he lost. 

London Flood. A tidal wave or bore in the 
Thames Estuary is generally accepted as the 
cause of a flood which broke over the Thames 
Embankment at London and did considerable 
damage, as well as caused some loss of life on 
Jan. 6-7, 1928. This is the first time such a 
bore has ever been recorded at London and is 
the highest water level ever recorded. A barrage 
across the Thames below the city, which would 
have prevented such a disaster, was dismissed 
in 1906 as impractical, hut some additions to 
the embankment will probably he made. 

Other flood projects of importance include the 
San Gabriel project discussed imder Dahs, and 
it is obvious that one of the great civil engineer- 
ing activities in the coming years will be in 
flood protection. In this connection, it is to be 
hoped that the studies and designs will be fully 
described and published, as has been done so 
completely by the Miami Conservancy District, 
so that the literature of the subject may be more 
completely developed. 

FLOBEHOE. The most important city of 
central Italy. The population in 1926 was 266,- 
799 and in 1928 was estimated to be 277,688. 
The metallurgical industry has been revived, 
iron, copper, and other Tuscan minerals which 
were previously exported being refined in the 
furnaces of Porto Ferraio and Piombino. Chemi- 
cal manufactures have also been introduced, and 
the glass works of Colle Val d^Ela are known 
throughout the world on account of their great 
production of flasks for Chianti wine. The cen- 
tre of Florentine life is the Piazza della Sig- 
noria, in which stands the majestic Palazzo 
Vecchio, the seat of the municipality. In con- 
trast to the Renaissance Cathedral and Baptis- 
try are the Post and Telegraph Building, erected 
in the Piazza Vittorio Emanuele in 1917, and 
the Museo Civico Bardini in the Palazzo Bar- 
dini. The latter contains the valuable art col- 
lection of the art dealer, Bardini, which was be- 
queathed to the city in 1922. Until 1919 the 
Palazzo Pitti was frequently occupied by the 
Royal Family, hut in 1922 the entire palace was 
converted into an art museum in connection with 
the fjamous Palazzo degli UffizL In the court 
of the Ambulance Barracks in the Via Cheru- 
bini, a monument was erected in 1024 in memory 
of the 200 Italian physicians who fell in tlie 
World War. On the left bank of the Amo, in 
the western outskirts of the city, workmen’s 
dwellings have been erected under the auspices 
of the Ministries of National Economy and Pub- 
lic Works. Three different types have been 
erected. Those in the Via Bronzino are for 
workmen whose daily earnings average about 20 
lire; those in the Via Pisano are for a better class 
of tenant; and the remainder are for the poorest 
class. The dwUings, which are built of stone, 
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faced witli colored plaster, are grouped around 
gardens or courts. Oiie-third of the capital re- 
quired was contributed by the state, one-third 
by the commune, and one-third by a savings 
bank. A system of motor roads from Florence 
to the Mediterranean coast is under construction 
at a cost of 1,000,000 lire per kilometer (about 
$84,200 per mile) . The Florence-Torre del Lago 
speedway will include 85 bridges, 3 viaducts, 1 
tunnel, 60 transverse raised crossings, and 70 
transverse sunken crossings. 

PliOBIBA. Area and Population. The 
twenty "first State in size (68,666 square miles), 
and the thirty-second in population ; capital, Tal- 
lahassee. The population increased from 752,- 
619 in 1910 to 968,470 in 1920, a gain of 28.7 per 
cent; 1025 State census, 1,203,549; estimated 
population, 1928, 1,411,000. The white popula- 
tion rose from 443,634 (1910) to 638,153 (1920) ; 
the Negro, from 308,669 to 329,487 ; native white, 
from 409,792 to 595,145; foreign-born white, 
from 33,842 to 43,008. The urban population 
increased from 219,080 to 355,825; rural, from 
533,539 to 612,645. Cities grew thus: Jackson- 
ville (q.v.), from 57,699 to 91,558; Tampa, from 
37,782 to 51,608; Pensacola, from 22,982 to 31,- 
035; and Miami, from 5471 to 29,571. 

Agriculture. Although Florida is not one 
of the leading cotton-producing States, cotton 
raising is an industry of considerable impor- 
tance. Like other Southern States, Florida has 
undergone and to some extent corrected the 
ravages of the boll weevil, which was well 
established in the State by 1916-17. (See 
Cotton.) The extent of this damage is indi- 
cated by a comparison of the acreage and pro- 
duction for several years: In 1913, 188,000 acres 
and 59,000 bales; in 1916, 191,000 and 41,000; 
in 1920, 100,000 and 18,000; 1928, 95,000 and 
20 , 000 . 

Wliile the population of the State increased 
rapidly, the number of farms increased 9.7 per 
cent, or from 54,005 in 1920 to 69,217 in 1925; 
the acreage in farms decreased 3 per cent, or 
from 6,046,691 to 5,864,610; and the improved 
land in farms from 2,297,271 to 2,022,284 acres. 
The total value of farm property showed an in- 
crease of from $143,183,183 (1910), to $613,- 
884,122, or at the rate of 259 per cent; while 
the average value per farm rose from $2863 to 
$8678. In interpreting these statements, how- 
ever, inflation of currency during the World 
War is to bo taken into consideration. The in- 
dex number of prices paid to producers of farm 
products in the United States was 104 in 1910 
and 216 in 1920. The percentage of the total 
area of Florida occupied by farms increased 
from 15 in 1910 to 16.7 in 1925. In 1925, of 
the total number of farms, 46,386 were operated 
by owners; 1010, by managers; and 12,621, by 
tenants; while comparative figures for 1910 were 
35,399; 1275; and 13.342. The white farmers 
in 1925 numbered 47,205, as compared with 35,- 
295 in 1910; colored, 12,012, as compared with 
14,721. The farms reported as under mortgage 
numbered 8857 in 1925; and 5160 in 1910. The 
number of cattle was 656,217 in 1924, and 845,- 
188 in 1910; dairy cows in 1924 numbered 43,- 
638; sheep, 69,729 (1924), as against 113,701 
(1910); swine, 497,780 and 810,069, respec- 
tively. The estimated production of the prin- 
cipal farm crops in 1928 was; Corn, 7,891,000 
bushels; potatoes, 3,875,000; sweet potatoes, 2,- 

464.000 bushels; hay, 67,000 tons; tobacco, 

9.221.000 pounds; and peanuts, 25,300,000 


pounds. (For cotton, see above.) Comparative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 10,125,000 bushels; 
oats, 900,000; potatoes, 912,000; tobacco, 4,000,- 
000 pounds; and cotton, 59,000 bales. The in- 
crease in production of citrus fruits, from 1909 
to 1928 was: Oranges, 4,852,967 to 12,000,000 
boxes; grapefruit, 1,061,537 to 8,000,000 boxes. 

Mining. Florida is not an important min- 
eral-producing State. Domestic phosphate-rock 
production continues chiefly from this State. 
Other resources include clay products, fuller’s 
earth, mineral waters, and sand and gravel. The 
production of phosphate rock in 1914 was 2,138,- 
891 long tons, valued at $7,354,744; in 1920, 
3,369,384 ($19,464,362) : in 1921, 1,780,028 ($10,- 
431,642); 1926, 2,708,207 ($8,683,508). The 

total value of the mineral products increased 
steadily from $4,886,010 in 1915 to $22,923,780 
in 1920; but fell to $12,597,948 in 1921; for 
1926 it was $19,700,522. 

Manufactures. Florida is not one of tho 
important industrial States, although its manu- 
ufactures recently have shown a steady increase. 
There are 10 cities with a population of more than 
15,000, including Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami, 
Pensacola, Key West, and St. Petersburg. These 
cities for years have furnished not far from 
one-half of the State’s manufactured products. 
The total number of establishments in 1009 was 
2159; 1919, 2.582; 1925, 1863; 1027, 1912. The 
persons engaged in manufactories in those years 
numbered 64,810, 82,986, 66,204, and 61,219. 
The capital invested was $05,290,640 in 1909, 
and $206,293,570 in 1919. In 1900 the valu (5 of 
the products was $72,889,659; 1919, $213,326,811 ; 
1925, $267,000,829; and in 1927, $218,790,152, 
The high total in 1919 was in a great measure 
due to changes in industrial conditions brought 
about by the World War. Tho principal in- 
dustries are those connected with lumber and 
timber products, with products valued in 1909 
at $20,803,000; 1919, at $50,409,000; and 1925, 
at $43,030,860. Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 
were high in value: in 1909, $21,570,000; in 1019, 
$37,926,000; and in 1923, $36,000,000. Ship- 
building, especially during the War, acquired 
great importance, the value of the product ris- 
ing from $697,000 in 1909 to $804,000 in 1914, 
and to $8,428,000 in 1919. Florida is first 
among the States in the production of turpentine, 
and rosin; in 1909 the value of these products' 
was $11,938,000; 1919, $21,509,000; and 1925, 
$14,110,363. Tampa is the first of the cities 
in manufacturing importance, with 182 establish- 
ments and products valued at $13,804,000 in 
1909; 202 and $14,039,000 in 1914; and 218 and 
$55,446,901 in 1925. The number of manufac- 
turing establishments of Jacksonville increased 
from 114 in 1909 to 173 in 1914, and 204 in 
1925; the value of the products, from $6,722,000 
to $10,148,000, and to $49,314,650, respectively. 

‘ Education. Florida has been one of tho most 
progressive of the Southern States in the de- 
velopment of the educational system. Its ad- 
vance dates from 1892, the year in which tho 
school system of the State was reorganized. 
Elementary instruction has been greatly ex- 
tended, and advance made in high-school educa- 
tion has been still more noticeable. Vocational 
education has been greatly developed in the fields 
of both industrial and commercial study; and 
stress has been placed also on instruction in 
home economics. The Legislature of 1923 passed 
a teachers’ examination certification law, which 
aimed at improving the grade of teachers cm- 
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ployed. Tlie general progress of this period is 
indicated by a comparison of the figures of en- 
rollment for several years. In 1912-13 the total 
school enrollment was 104,727 ; in 1919-20, 225,- 
ICO; in 1925-26, 342,643. Enrollment in the 
white schools in 1912-13 was 106,777; 1919-20, 
157,666; 1925-26, 263,458. Enrollment in the 
Negro schools in 1912-13 was 57,050; in 
1919-20, 67,494; and in 1925-26, 79,185. 

Attendance in the high and elementary schools 
of the State was at the daily average of 
250,355 in 1925-26. Expenditures for public 
day schools increased from $2,713,390 in 1912- 
13 to $30,089,478 in 1925-26, of which $14,497,- 
559 was capital outlay. The percentage of il- 
literacy in the State fell from 15.5 in 1910 to 
10.9 in 1920. Among the native white popula- 
tion, it decreased from 5.7 per cent to 3.7 per 
cent; among the foreign-bom white, from 10.6 
to 6.6 per cent; and among the colored, from 

28.8 to 24.8 per cent. 

Finance. Expenditures in the year ended 
June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were: for maintenance and 
operation of governmental departments, $14,210,- 
985 (of which $1,372,698 was aid to local edu- 
cation) ; for interest on debt, $566,149; for 
permanent improvements, $23,041,662; total 
$37,818,796 (of which $22,252,223 was for high- 
ways, $2,696,272 being for maintenance and 
$19,555,951 for construction). Revenues were 
$27,390,641. From property and special taxes, 

20.9 per cent was derived; from departmental 
earnings and payments for oflBicials’ services, 7.9 
per cent; from sale of licenses and from gaso- 
line taxes, 67.7 per cent. Property valuation 
was $786,054,628; State taxes levied thereon 
were $6,926,584. Net State debt was nil, but 
the State was under contingent liability of $10,- 

250.000 for debts of the Everglades drainage 
district. 

Political and Other Events. While the 
State continued Democratic in national elections 
until its Republican swing of 1928, in domestic 
politics there was a serious break in the party 
alignment which resulted in the defeat, in 1916, 
of the Democratic candidate for governor. In 
1914 elections were held for minor State officers 
and for United States Senator. Duncan U. 
Fletcher was the successful candidate for the 
latter post, and the Democrats were uniformly 
successful in electing their candidates. In 1916, 
when a new Democratic primary law was for 
the first time put into effect, Sidney J. Oatts, 
candidate on the Prohibition-Independent ticket, 
defeated W. V. Knott, the Democratic candi- 
date, for governor, and Park Trammell, Demo- 
crat, was elected United States Senator. In 1916 
President Wilson received 55,984 votes and 
Charles E. Hughes, 14,611. A proposed “grand- 
father clause’* amendment to the constitution, 
designed to prevent Negroes from voting, was 
defeated at this election. In 1917 the Seminole 
Indians of the State were granted an area of 

100.000 acres near the Ten Thousand Islands. 
In the 1918 elections, the Democrats were uni- 
formly successful. At this election, an amend- 
ment to the constitution providing for State- 
wide prohibition was adopted. In 1920 Cary A. 
Hardee, Democrat, was elected governor, and 
Fletcher was reelected to the Senate; for Presi- 
dent, Cox received 90,515 votes and Harding 44,- 
853. Alleged peonage in the lumber camps of 
the State resulted in investigations by grand 
juries and other bodies in 1922-23. On Apr. 


26, 1923, the State Senate, in executive session, 
ordered the removal of Sheriff J. R. Jones, of 
Leon County, charged with beating prisoners at 
county convict camps. On May 14, the Legisla- 
ture enacted abolition of whipping at the con- 
vict labor camps. In 1924 the presidential vote 
was: Davis (Democratic), 62,083; Coolidge (Re- 
publican), 30,633. In 1928 the State broke a 
long-established precedent by giving a majority 
to Hoover (Republican) who received 144,168 
votes to 101,764 for Smith (Democratic). Doyle 
E. Carlton (Democrat) was elected governor. 
The southern part of the State was devastated 
by hurricanes, Sept. 18, 1926, and Sept. 15, 1928. 

Legislation. In 1915 measures regulating 
the liquor traffic were adopted. A special ses- 
sion in 1918 passed measures to enforce the pro- 
hibition amendment to the State constitution. 
The State tax commission was abolished. The 
Legislature of 1919 passed .a measure providing 
for the compulsory school attendance of children 
under 16. In 1921 a tax of one cent a gallon 
was placed on gasoline, the revenue to be used 
for the building and maintenance of State high- 
ways. A constitutional amendment to be sub- 
mitted to the people in 1922 was passed, providing 
for the reapportionment of legislative repre- 
sentation and increasing the membership of both 
the Senate and the House; measures were passed 
substituting electrocution for hanging; the in- 
fliction of cruel or inhuman treatment upon in- 
mates of State institutions was forbidden; and 
a bill was passed to facilitate the cooperative 
marketing of agricultural products. In 1923 the 
Legislature adopted a measure declaring that 
“Darwinism, atheism, and agnosticism” should 
not be taught in the institutions of the State. 

FLORIDA, University op. A State institu- 
tion of higher learning for men, at Gainesville, 
Florida; founded in 1905. The student enroll- 
ment increased from 349 in the year 1913-14 to 
2155 in 1928-29, and from 140 in the summer 
session of 1914 to 1683 in 1928; the faculty be- 
tween 1913-14 and 1928-29 increased from 63 
to 150 members. A gymnasium was built in 
1919; an auditorium, a unit of the administra- 
tion building, was completed in 1924; a unit of 
the new library in 1926; chemistry and horti- 
culture buildings, and an addition to the engi- 
neering building in 1927; while in 1928 a 179- 
room dormitory was under construction. Among 
the important changes which took place in 1925 
were the organization of the schoool of pharmacy 
into a college, the addition of a school of archi- 
tecture to the engineering college, and the addi- 
tion of the school of business administration 
and journalism to the college of arts and sci- 
ences; the schools of architecture and business 
administration were established as separate col- 
leges in 1920; a professorship of Southern His- 
tory was established in the same year; and a 
number of scholarship and student-loan funds 
were given to the university. In September, 
1928, John James Tigert, LL.D. resigned as 
U. S. Commissioner of Education to become 
president of the University of Florida, succeeding 
Albert Alexander Murphree, LL.D,, who died in 
December, 1927. 

FLOTATION. See Chemistry, Applied. 

FLOTILLA LEADER. See Yessel, Naval. 

FLYING BOAT. See AfiaoNAXJTics. 

FLYNN, WmiAM James (1867-1928). A 
chief of the United States Secret Service, born 
in New York, where he was educated at the 
public schools. He entered the Secret Service 
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Department of the United States Government in 
1897. In the period 1912-17, he was chief of 
the Secret Service; in 1918, chief of the Secret 
Service of the United States railroad adminis- 
tration, and director of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the Department of Justice, 1919-21. 
After his resignation, he made his headquarters 
in New York City, where he edited Flynn* s 
WeeMy. 

FOCH, Ferdinand (1851-1929). A Marshal 
of France and Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
armies in 1918. He was born at Tarbes, edu- 
cated at the Catholic College of St. Cldment at 
Metz, and at the Ecole Polytechnique, and en- 
tered the army. He advanced rapidly, acted for 
a time as an instructor of tactics at the Military 
School of Paris, and later became commandant of 
the same Academy. During the World War, he 
served at the Marne, Ypres, and the Somme, en- 
tered the Higher War Council in 1917, and in 
the same year became the French commander on 
the Italian front. In March, 1918, he was ap- 
pointed the generalissimo of the Allied armies, 
and after the winning offensive which he planned 
and commanded, he drafted and presented the 
German delegates with the armistice terms of 
Nov. 1 1, 1918. Foch was often criticized for halt- 
ing hostilities instead of continuing the offen- 
sive onto German territory, but he held that such 
a course would mean a useless sacrifice of life. 
He was elected to the French Academy (1918) 
and to the Academy of Science, was given the 
British Order of Merit (1918), having been 
created a Knight of the Grand Cross of the Bath 
in 1914, was made a British Field Marshal in 
1919, the first foreigner to be so honored, and in 
1917 he received an honorary D.O.L, degree from 
Oxford University. He received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal of the United States; 
i’rance gave him the Grand Crobc of the Legion 
of Honor, the M^daille Militaire, and the Croix 
de Guerre, as well as other honors, hut he re- 
fused all gifts excepting the Paris house lent to 
him by the French Government, living simply, on 
his army pay. He was president of the Allied 
Military Commission which sat at Versailles, and 
in 1021 visited the United States as the guest of 
the American Legion. His only son was killed in 
active service during the War. On Marshal 
Foch's death from influenza and pneuntonia, after 
an illness of two months, on Mar. 20, 1920, a 
state funeral was decreed, the first in thirty years. 
On tlie 24th, his body lay beside that of the Un- 
known Soldier under the Arc de Triomphe; on 
the 23th, it was placed in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame where the requiem mass was said the fol- 
lowing day. The funeral procession inarched 
through the rue de Hivoli and the Champa 
^Ilys4es to the Invalides, where Premier Poiheard 
delivered the funeral oration. Bepresentatives 
of all the Allied nations Joined in the ceremonies. 
He worked on his memoirs for two years before 
hia death, but was unable to complete them. His 
otlier writings were Lea Prmoipes de la Ouetre 
(1003); De la Condmte de la Ouerre (1904); 
and Filoge de Napolion ( 1921 ) ; Consult Lea 
Trois MarSohauaty by Le Goffie (1919); he 
Mar6chal Foch, by Louis Madelin (1925; Fooh 
Speaks, by Major Charles Bugnet (JSng. trans., 
1929). See War in Europe. 

FOG SIGNALS. See Lighthouses; Badxo 
Teleorapht, 

FOHKEB, fok'ker, Anthony Herman Ge- 
rard (1800- ). A Dutch- American aircraft 

constructor who was bom in Kediri, in the 


Dutch East Indies and educated in Haarlem, Hol- 
land. A pioneeer in the construction of airplanes, 
his first factory was in Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg. The Germans made much use of his pur- 
suit planes and devices during the World War. 
At its close, he established a facto^ in Plolland, 
and two in America, (Wheeling, Va. and Has- 
brouck Heights, N. J. ) . He had a great influence 
on new developments in airplane consti notion in- 
volving welded-steel tubing in fuselage construc- 
tion. Mr. Fokker built his first all-steel fuselage 
in 1911. He became a citizen of the United 
States, and was the designer of the plane in which 
Commander Richard E. Byrd crossed the Atlantic. 

FOLINSBEE, John Fulton (1892- ). 

An American landscape painter born in Buffalo, 
N. y., and educated at the Art Students’ 
League in New York and the Woodstock School 
of Art. He was a pupil of John Carlson, F. V. 
DuMond, and Birge Harrison. He is known es- 
pecially for his winter landscapes, painted in 
straightforward impressionistic technique, and 
is represented in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington, in the Syracuse Museum, and in the 
National Arts Club of New York. His long list 
of awards includes the Carnegie and J. Francis 
Murphy prizes from the National Academy of 
Design in 1921, the first Hallgarten Prize of the 
National Academy in 1923 and the U. Francis 
Murphy Prize in 1920. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design in 1928. 

FOLK, Joseph Wingate (1860-192.3). An 
American lawyer and priiblic official (see VoL. 
VIII). From 1914 to 1918, he was chief counsel 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

FOLKLORE. Sec Ethnology. 

FOLK PSYCHOLOGY. See SociAi. Psy- 
chology. 

FOOD AND NUTRITION. Ideas as to 
what constitutes a complete food have changed 
considerably since the early years of the century. 
The beginning of this change was perhaps the 
discovery that proteins are unlike in composition 
and that they are complete or incomplete and 
of good or poor biological value in so far as they 
do or do not contain in sufficient amounts cer- 
tain of the amino acids or ^^building stones” of 
which they are composed. Fortunately, the es- 
sential amino acids which must be supplied in 
the food are few in number, and in an ordinary 
mixed diet the deficiencies in one protein are 
compensated, by an abundance of the necessary 
constituents in others. It is essential, however, 
to bear in mind that all proteins are not of 
equal nutritive value. In general, the cereal 
grains contain proteins of lower value than do 
meats, eggs, and milk, and should not be used as 
the exclusive source of protein. 

Vitamins. As an outcome of the study of 
the relative nutritive value of the different pro- 
teins came the discovery of the vitamins, those 
essential food constituents present in natural 
foods in such small amounts as to have escaped 
detection for many years and the chemical na- 
ture of which is as yet uncertain. At present, 
six independent vitamins differing in physical, 
chemical, and physiological properties are rec- 
ognized, and in all probability these do not 
complete the list. It has become the custom to 
name the vitamins alphabetically, as their inde- 
pendent existence is determined, although de- 
scriptive adjectives are frequently used to 
distinguish between the physiological properties 
peculiar to each. Vitamin A, sometimes Known 
as fat-soluble A, the anti-oplithalmic or anti-ex- 
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ophthalmic vitamin, or more properly the anti- 
infective vitamin, is essential for growth, 
well-being at all ages, and successful reproduc- 
tion, and more especially for resistance to in- 
fections of various kinds. Its complete absence 
from the diet of experimental animals is fol- 
lowed by degenerative changes accompanied by 
infection in the mucous membranes throughout 
the body. The most easily detected of these is 
an eye infection, but probably of more frequent 
occurrence are abscesses at the base of the 
tongue. Infection in the ear, sinuses, lungs, and 
alimentary tract often occur. It is thought that 
many common suppurative processes in man may 
be due to lack of vitamin A. This vitamin oc- 
curs in milk (especially in the butter fat), eggs, 
green leafy vegetables, and many yellow pig- 
mented foods. When consumed in excess of re- 
quirements, it can be stored in the body for future 
needs, and for this reason and because of its 
great importance in increasing the resistance of 
the body to infection, foods rich in this vitamin 
should be oaten regularly and abundantly. 

The next in alphabetical order, vitamin B, is 
now known to be made up of at least two and 
possibly more independent vitamins. The mix- 
ture, or vitamin D complex, as it is sometimes 
called, is o-sscntial for the maintenance of appe- 
tite, growth, reproduction, lactation, and the 
proper functioning of the digestive tract. Its 
complete absence from the diet is followed in a 
shoit time by loss in appetite, rapid loss in 
weight, and death. Unlike vitamin A, the body 
has only a limited capacity for storing vitamin 
B. It has recently been found that very much 
more of the vitaniin B complex is required for 
lactation than for growth, and it is thought that 
lack of siifTicicnt vitamin B may be the cause of 
a high percentage of infant mortality. 

The two vitamins now identified in vitamin B 
are commonly called vitamin F and O in the 
United States and Bi and B^ in England, Vita- 
min F is the anti-ncuritic vitamin formerly 
thought to be identical \vith vitamin B but now 
known to be a part of it. Vitamin G is often 
spoken of as the anti-pcllagric vitamin for its 
absence from the diet of experimental rats is fol- 
lowed by aymiitonis very similar to pellagra in 
man, and human pellagra may be prevented and 
cured by substances which are good sources of 
this vitamin. Among the few foods which have 
been tested for vitamin F and (r separately, ce- 
real grains are good sources of F and poor of G, 
and milk and green vegetables good sources of G 
and poor of F. Bread and milk thus supplement 
each other with respect to these vitamins and 
become a richer source of what has boon known 
as vitaniin 13 than either one alone. Each of 
these vitamins is essential for growth. 

Vitamin C, sometimes known as water-soluble 
0, or the anti* scorbutic vitamin, is essential for 
growth and well-being in certain laboratory ani- 
mals and in man. Its complete absence from the 
diet leads to the well-known disease, scurvy. An 
inadequate supply leads to loss of stamina, 
tooth decay, decreased resistance to infection, 
and possibly to much of the so-called rheumatism. 
The capacity of the body to store this vitamin 
is limited. Citrus fruits and tomatoes are par- 
ticulaily good sources of, this vitaniin. 

Vitamin I), otherwise known as the anti ra- 
clitic Vitamin, resembles vitamin A in that it is 
soluble in fata and fat aol vents and can be stored 
in the body to an important extent. Like the 
other vitamins, it is essential to growth and well- 


being. It plays an important part in the assimi- 
lation and utilization of calcium and phosphorus, 
and thus in the prevention of rickets, particu- 
larly W’hen these elements are present in the food 
in unfavorable proportions. At present, it oc- 
cupies the unique position among vitamins in 
being the only one which has been synthesized 
in the laboratory from a definite clieinical com- 
pound. Its inactive precursor or pro vitamin is 
ergo&torol, which is transformed into \itamiri 1) 
by suitable irradiation with ultra-violet light. 
The skin also contains eigosterol so that by the 
action of light on the skin, vitamin D can be 
formed within the body. Since ergosterol is 
present in many food materials, it is possible to 
synthesize vitainiii D in these materials by ir- 
radiation. Cod liver oil is one of the richest 
natural sources of vitamin D. Egg yolk is 1 da- 
tively rich in this vitamin, and niilic and dairy 
products contain it in appreciable though not 
large amounts. 

Vitamin E, the anti-sterility vitamin, belongs 
to the group of fat-soluble vitamins and re- 
sembles vitamin A to a marked extent in its 
physical and chemical properties. As is indi- 
cated by its descriptive name, this vitaniin is 
characterized chiefly by its function in complet- 
ing tlie reproduction proce.sse8, although it 
should he kept in mind that absence of any of 
the vitamins, as of any other essential const itn- 
ont of food, has an indirect influence on repro- 
duction. W'hcat embryo and green lettuce are 
among the richest sources of vitamin E. 

The increasing evidence of minor symptoms, 
particularly lack of stamina, a tendency to di- 
gestive disturbances, and a lowered resistance 
to infection, resulting from an insuflicicncy of 
vitamins makes their consideration a matter of 
great importance. There is no evidence that 
excess of any of the vitamins as present in nat- 
ural foods is harmful, and, since the absolute 
requirements for human nutrition are as yet un- 
known, it is well at all times to furnish an 
abundance of vitamin containing foods. In this 
respect milk is an ideal food. It is an cxccUcnt 
source of vitaniin A, a good source of vitaniin 
G, contains appreciable amounts of vitamins 0 
and D, and is furthermore the best source of cal- 
cium for growing children. It is customary in 
infant feeding to safeguard possible vitamin de- 
iicieiicicR in milk by the use of a little orange 
or tomato juice for vitamin C, cod-liver oil for 
vitamin D, and occasionally wheat germ or 
yeast extract for the vitaniin B complex. In a 
mixed diet, plenty of milk and an abundance of 
green vegetables and fruits will insure an ade- 
quate supply of vitamins. 

Mineral elements. Although the necessity 
in the diet of certain mineral elements, such as 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron, has long been 
known, it is beginning to be realized that other 
mineral elements present in natural foods in 
traces only may be of equal importance. Iodine 
is now universally recognized as a food consti- 
tuent essential for the prevention of goiter In 
goitrous localities, the introduction of minute 
amounts of iodine into the diet through its ad- 
dition to the drinking water or to common salt 
has met with success, and iodized salt is now 
purchasable at almost any grocery , store. Dis- 
crepancies in the value of different sources of 
iron in the treatment of simple nutritional an- 
semia have been traced to the presenee or 
absence of copper, traces of which are apparently 
essential for the utilization of iron in hoemo- 
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globiii formation. Some evidence also has been 
obtained tliat small amounts of manganese are 
likewise effective in supplementing iron. The 
ash of various food materials has been found to 
be effective in the cure of severe experimental 
anaemia produced by repeated bleedings. It ap- 
pears probable that a proper balance of many 
inorganic elements is essential for successful 
nutrition. 

Standards of nutrition. In general, the re- 
quirements for successful nutrition are included 
in what might well be called the nutrition 
creed, as expressed by Sherman: “(1) Sufficient 
of the organic nutrients in digestible form to 
yield the needed energy, (2) protein sufidcient in 
amount and appropriate in kind, (3) adequate 
amounts and proper proportions of the various 
ash constituents or inorganic foodstuffs, and (4) 
sufficient of the essential vitamins.*’ Although 
the recent developments, as summarized above, 
indicate that information may still he incom- 
plete concerning at least the third and fourth 
articles in the creed, there lias been a gradual 
change in the past few years toward higher 
standards of nutrition. With increased knowl- 
edge of food requirements, the goal is now 
optimal rather than adequate nutrition. The 
use as laboratory reagents for nutrition studies 
of the rat with a life span only about one- 
thirtieth that of human beings, has made it 
possible to show that diets hitherto considered 
adequate are capable of still further improve- 
ment. 

Increasing attention is being given, particu- 
larly in the United States, to the nutrition of 
school children. Various indices of nutrition 
have been proposed and are being used to de- 
termine the extent of malnutrition. The most 
commonly used is the Baldwin- Wood standard 
of height and weight for age. These standards, 
while not infallible, serve to indicate roughly 
the nutritional status of the child, and consider- 
able success has been attained in correcting mal- 
nutrition as thus detected by supplementary 
school lunches, usually milk. In Great Britain, 
a long-time experiment on a large scale showed 
almost as good results from skim milk as from 
whole milk. Undernourished children have been 
shown to have a high protein requirement, and 
the value of supplementary milk feeding is at- 
tributed by some quite as much to the quantity 
and quality of its proteins as to its content of 
calcium and vitamins. 

Diet in relation to disease. Diabetes, The 
use of insulin with properly controlled diets has 
changed the mortality rate among diabetic chil- 
dren from about 80 per cent to 1 per cent. The 
necessity for rigid control of the diet has af- 
forded an opportunity to study the effect of 
properly balanced diets upon the general nu- 
tritional condition of children. Investigators at 
the University of Iowa Medical School have found 
the growth response of diabetic children under 
careful dietary control to be greater than that 
of the so-called superior groups of nondiabetic 
children according to the Baldwin standard. It 
was found also that children who had been under 
dietary treatment for diabetes for six months or 
more invaribly showed signs of arrested caries in 
place of progi’essive caries before the treatment. 
This was thought to indicate the dependence of 
dental caries in diildren upon recent dietary in- 
adequacies and the possibility of cheeking or 
preventing caries by adequate diets. Joslin has 
recently emphasized the hereditary nature of 


diabetes and the possibility that the disease may 
be latent in the parent until after it has appeared 
in the child. For this reason, he recommends 
the avoidance of obesity by all the relatives of 
a diabetic child as middle life is approached. 

Pernicious anaemia. With the discovery by 
Minot and Murphy of the beneficial effects of 
liver in the treatment of pernicious anaemia, 
this disease may now be classed among the nu- 
tritional diseases. The publicity given to this 
treatment caused liver eating to become quite a 
fad, regardless of the type of anaemias or even 
definite proof of an anaemic condition. While 
liver is undoubtedly an excellent article of diet, 
other foods may be substituted for it in simple 
anaemia or as a source of vitamins, but thus far 
nothing, with the possible exception of kidney, 
has been found to serve the same purpose in per- 
nicuous anaemia For this reason, the wave of 
popularity for liver has worked a hardship in the 
case of pernicious anaemia patients on account of 
the exorbitant cost and scarcity of calves liver. 

Pellagra. Although it is generally conceded 
that lack of a specific vitamin,, vitamin G, is re- 
sponsible to a certain degree iii the development 
of pellagra, the pellagra problem is not yet 
solved. Salmon and his associates at the Ala- 
bama Agricultural Experiment Station have 
obtained rather convincing evidence that experi- 
mental pellagra in rats involves not only a 
dietary deficiency but an infection, a compara- 
tively* noiipathogenie organism becoming patho- 
genic as a result of a deficiency of the anti- 
pellagric vitamin. 

Rickets. The possibility of duplicating the 
effect of cod-liver oil or other sources of anti-ra- 
chitic vitamin by suitable exposure to sunlight 
or ultra-violet light has led to the exploitation 
of ultra-violet lamps and special glass for win- 
dows. While such glass may be of value in 
hospital solariunis, the expense of installation 
is hardly justifiable in ordinary homes, nor are 
ultra-violet lamps within the reach of everyone. 
In Fjngland and on the Continent, irradiated 
crgosterol is being used extensively in the pre- 
vention and treatment of rickets. These meas- 
ures have tended to obscure the fact that rickets 
is essentially a matter of nutritional deficiency, 
and that the action of sunlight or artificial light 
is probably to form the anti-rachitic vitamin in 
the body, the function of which is to promote 
better utilization of calcium and phosphorus. 
Attention should be paid quite as much to secur- 
ing an abundance of calcium and plxospliorus as 
of the anti-rachitic vitamin, Park, a critical 
student of rickets not only under laboratory but 
clinical conditions, has stated his belief in the 
possibility of abolishing rickets by food and sun- 
light as follows: “Personally, I believe that if 
pregnant women received ample well-balanced 
diets in which green vegetables were abundantly 
supplied and cow’s milk was regularly taken, 
and kept a sufficient part of their time in the 
open air and sun, and if their infants were 
placed in the direct rays of the sun for a part 
of each day and were fed cod-liver oil for the first 
two or three years of life, more could be accom- 
plished in regard to the eradication of caries of 
the teeth than in all other ways put together, 
and that rickets would be abolished from the 
earth.” 

All in all, the discoveries of the past two or 
three decades in the field of nutrition have em- 
phasized the importance of what has sometimes 
been called the “infinitely small” factors in nu- 
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trition and have shaken the belief that knowl- 
edge is complete concerning what constitutes a 
balanced diet. While the requirements for suc- 
cessful nutrition may still be stated in terms of 
the four factors referred to above, there is still 
much to be learned concerning each of these fac- 
tors, but more particularly the balance of ash 
constituents and the balance of vitamins. 
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FOOT-AND-MOTTTH DISEASE. See Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

POOTBAIiL. Several varieties of football 
are played, but the term is becoming more and 
more restricted to the type of game which has 
made such amazing headway in the American 
college world. No other sport in modern times 
has gained so firm a grip on the college man or 
aroused the intense interest of an immense num- 
ber of spectators among the public at large as 
football. Stadiums of sufficient seating capacity 
to care for the hosts that clamor to sec the more 
important games arc still being constructed and 
each year sees larger and larger amphitheatres 
erected. Increasing curtailment of the number 
of tickets allowed to alumni and undergraduates 
has been made necessary. 

The changes made in the rules for the original 
game have unquestionably contributed greatly 
to football’s increased popularity. Mass play 
was legislated against and the so-called open 
play introduced. It is possible now for the aver- 
age spectator, as well as the gridiron expert, 
to get the drift of what is going on. 

Although the rule makers have done well with 
most of their innovations, their recent move in 
1027 aroused considerable criticism. This called 
for the removal of the goal posts to a jilace 10 
yards behind the last chalk mark, which has 
“killed” the drop kick for goal, one of the pret- 
tiest manoeuvres of the game in the opinion of 
many. 

No such thing as a “championship eleven” is 


now possible in American college football. 
There is no “world series” between two league 
or sectional title holders. The only way that 
the question of supremacy could be settled would 
be the arrangement of a post-season game be- 
tween two preeminent teams, but the college 
authorities have always opposed such a pro- 
cedure. 

But if football can boast no champions, it yet 
has many elements to ailord the desired “thrills.” 
With the open game, the little college is put on 
a fairly equal footing with the members of the 
“Big Threes” and “Big Fours,” etc. Every 
gridiron season, therefore, is sure to have its 
quota of upsets. The interscctional contests also 
afford much interest and much food for analy- 
sis. 

The success of the college game led inevitably 
to the advent of professional football with the 
teams being recruited mainly from former col- 
lege players of reputation, 'in a few cities in 
the Middle West, this movement appears to be 
successful in a financial way with the i»ublic rally- 
ing to its support, hut in New York and other 
Eastern cities, the professional clubs do not ap- 
pear to be gaining the necessary followings- See 
Soccer 

EOEAIN, fd'ruN', Jean Louis (1852- ). 

A French caricaturist, etcher, and painter (see 
VoL. VIII). He was elected President of the 
Aeademie des Beaux Arts in 1928, and was 
President of the Soci^te Nationalo des Beaux- 
Arts. During the World War, his weekly car- 
toons in L'Opinion were notable, and later he ex- 
ecuted an important series of etchings on war 
subjects. Although most widely known as a 
penetrating illustrator of French manners, in 
which capacity he has continued to contribute to 
numerous periodicals, as an etcher he is styled 
incomparable, and his work in painting is deli- 
cate and delightful. Additional publications in- 
clude Nous, vous, eux; La Vie; and De la Marne 
au Rhin. 

EOBAEEB, Joseph Benson (1840-1917). 
An American legislator (see VoL. VIII). He 
was defeated by Warren G. Harding in the Re- 
publican primaries for a seat in the Senate in 
1914. A year before his death, he published 
Notes on a Busy Life. 

EOBBES, James (1871- ). A play- 

wright, born at Salem, Ont, He went to the 
United States in 1884 and was successively 
dramatic critic, editor, and press representative. 
He first attempted play-writing in The Chorus 
Lady (1900), an immediate success. He organ- 
ized and directed the formation of groups of 
professionals sent to Europe to entertain the 
American Expeditionary Forces during the 
World War, organized the first stock company 
of actors to play in repertoire in France, and 
originated the plan of organizing other - actors 
who were serving in the army into stock com- 
panies. His later plays include The Show Shop; 
The Famous Mrs. Fair (1919) ; The Endless 
Chain (1922)'; and Young Blood (1926). 

FOBBBS, W(iLLiAM) Cameron (1870- ). 

An American public official (see Vol. IX), who 
was appointed by President Harding to the 
Wood- Forbes mission to investigate conditions 
in the Philippine Islands in 1921. He was 
overseer at Harvard, 1914-20. He wrote: As to 
Polo (1920) ; The Romance of Business (1921) ; 
The Philippine Islands (1028). 

rOBD, Ford Madox (1873- ). An Eng- 

lish author, son of a German, Hueffer, whose 
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name he later abandoned, and editor of the 
Transatlantic Review. His education consisted 
largely in listening to the conversations of the 
Pre-Haphaelites and visiting relatives in France 
and Germany. Strongly influenced by the Hen- 
ley group, who considered that one ought to 
undergo a real struggle with existence, he worked 
on a farm for thirteen years. Conrad and Henry 
James were in the neighborhood, and he came 
under the influence of the latter, and wrote 
The Inheritors (IDOl) and Romance (1903) 
with the former. Ho was gassed while with the 
British forces in France during the World War 
and temporarily lost his memory. His bio- 
graphies were Life of Madox Broton, his grand- 
father, the painter (1896), Ilenry James (1913), 
and Joseph Conrad (1024). Miscellaneous 
works included The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
(1907) ; Ancient Lights (1911) : Thus to Revisit ; 
Some Reminiscences (1021) ; Mr, Bosphorus and 
the Muses; or a short Uislory of Poetry in Eng- 
land (1923); New York Essays (1927), and 
New York is not America (1927). His travel 
books were The Soul of London (1905) and A 
Mirror to France (1926). The Collected Poems 
of Ford Madox Hueffer appeared in 1914 and 
1916, and were supplemented by New Poems in 
1927. His novels were of tw’o kinds — the histori- 
cal and the modern. The former included The 
Fifth Queen (1906); Privy Seal (1007); The 
Fifth Queen Crowned: A Trilogy (1908) ; Ladies 
"Whose Bright Eyes (1911), and A Little Less 
Than Cods, dealing with the French devolution 
(1928). Some of his novels of modern life were 
Mr, Apollo (1908); A Call (1910); The Good 
Soldier (1916); Some Bo Not (1924); More 
Parades (1925) ; A Man Could Stand Up (1926) ; 
and The Last Post (1928). 

PORD, George Burdett (1879- ), An 

American architect and specialist in city plan- 
ning, born at Clinton, Mass., and educated at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the ficole des Beau.x-Arts in Paris. lie began 
practice in Boston in 1901, afterward continuing 
in New York City. As a specialist in city plan- 
ning, he was consultant, at various times, for 
Now York (^ity, Passaic, Jeisoy City, N. J.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Springfield, Mass.; Cincinnati, 
Mansfield, Ohio, and many other cities. In 
France, ho was consultant to the French govern- 
ment for the reconstruction of cities in the devas- 
tated regions after the World War. 

FORD, Henry (1803- ). An American 

manufacturer (see VoL. IX). In December of 
1915, he chartered a ship to send a party of 
peace enthusiasts to Europe with the object of 
organizing a conference to influence the bellig- 
erent governments to cease warfare. The party 
went to . Christiania, Norway, and thence some 
members proceeded to Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
and The Hague, but the entire movement ended 
unsatisfactorily; it was not official ly recognized 
abroad, and dissension arose in the ranks of* the 
members themselves. In 1916 he brought a libel 
suit against the Chicago Tribune for $1,000,000 
because he had been called an.anarchi.st in one 
of its editorials. The court awarded him a 
verdict of $.06 and the cost of the trial. A 
controversy arose in 1018 over the results of the 
senatorial election between Truman H. New- 
berry, Bepublican, and Mr. Ford, Democrat. 
Ford charged his opponent with excessive ex- 
penditure in his caiiupaign. Newberry was 
charged and convicted, but on appeal to the 
Supreme Court, the decision was reversed in, 


January, 1922. Mr. Ford resigned as president 
of the Ford Motor Company in 1920 and was 
succeeded by his son. He built and equipped the 
Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit at a cost of 
$7,50b,000. About the same time, he bought 
the Dearborn (Mich.) Independent, in which 
from time to time he severely ciiticized the Jews. 
This criticism he publicly recanted on July 8, 
1927. In 1928 he supported Herbert Hoover 
for President. In that year he made extensive 
purchases of early American machines and im- 
plements to be placed in his industrial museum. 
He also made a hobby in later years of collecting 
early American furniture, household implements, 
etc. See Muscle Shoals. 

FORD, Henry Jones (1851-1025). An 
American journalist and professor of politics 
(see VoL. IX). In 1920-21 he was a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. lie 
published The Scotch-Irish in America (1916), 
The Natural History of the State (1915), 
Woodrow Wilson^ the Man and His Work (1916), 
Washington and His Colleagues (1918), and 
The Cleveland Era (1919). 

FORD, James Lauren (1854-1928). An 
American humorist, editor, and critic (see Vol. 
IX). He wrote Waitful Watching (1916), 
Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop (1921), 
and Hot Corn Ike (1923), and edited The Porcu- 
pine, 1917-18. 

FORD, Walter Burton (1874- ). An 

American mathematician, born at Oneonta, N. Y. 
He was graduated from Harvard in 1008 and 
took post-graduate courses at that university 
and in Europe. He was instructor of mathema- 
tics at the University of Michigan, 1900-03, and 
in 1904-05 at Williams College. After 1905 he 
was again a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, serving as professor of mathe- 
matics since 1917. He wrote Plane and Solid 
Geometry, 1913; First Course and Second Course 
in Algebra, 1019; College Algebra (1022); and 
Analytic Geometry (1924). He also contributed 
various articles to scientific journals and was 
editor-in-chief of the Mathematical Monthly, 
1023-27. 

FORDHAM UNIVERSITY. A Roman 
Catholic institution for higher education at 
Fordham, New York City, founded in 1841. It 
is under the Society of Jesus and is the largest 
Roman Catholic institution in America. The 
student enrollment increased from 1500 in 1913- 
14 to 7859 in 1928-29, plus 1397 in the summer 
ses.sion of 1928; the faculty was increased from 
140 to 212; and the library from 72,700 volumes 
to 100,000. In 1028-29 the law school enroll- 
ment at the University was 1465 and there were, 
in addition, 175 pre-law students. A gymnasium 
was built in 1923; the Seismic Observatory, 
which was a gift of William J. Spain in memory 
of his son, was completed during 1924; a new 
library was erected in 1025; a new building 
which provided a biological laboratory, lecture 
rooms, and class-room space for about 800 addi- 
tional students of the college department was 
completed in 1927; and in 1928 a new faculty 
biulding was comiilcted with accommodations for 
70, ami the seating capacity of the chapel was 
enlarged to accommodate 1200. In the spring of 
1924, the Rev. Joseph Assmuth, from Germany, 
became head of the biology department; and in 
1920 a unit of the Coast Artillery Reserve Officers 
Training Corps was organized in the college de- 
partment. President, the Rev. WilUan J. Duane, 
S.J. Ph.D, 
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EORDNEY-McCXTHBER TABIFF BILL. 
See Tmjiff ijn' tiik L\vnEn Sfaies. 

FORDYCE, John Addison (1858-1925). An 
American physician known Dspecially for his 
work in dermatology and syphilography. He was 
born in Guernsey Co., Ohio, and received his de- 
gree in arts at Adrian College in 1878 and in 
medicine at Chicago Medical College in 1881. 
Later, he studied at the University of Berlin and 
then returned to practice in New York. He was 
editor of the Journal of Cutaneous Diseases, 
professor of dermatology in Columbia University, 
and head of tlic dermatological clinic at Bellevue 
Hospital. When the salvarsan treatment of 
syphilis was first introduced, he took it up with 
great enterprise and many students were at- 
tracted to New York to observe the technic and 
results of the treatment. His name is com- 
memorated in an ailment known as “Fordyce’s 
Disease.” 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. See Finance 
AND Banking. 

FORESTRY. In no single equal period of 
the world’s history were the forest resources of 
the world so heavily drawn upon as in the years 
after 1914. Not only the needs of ordinary 
population growth but the enormous demands 
of war caused an unprecedented use of lumber, 
especially the very finest grades. The serious- 
ness of the situation in the United States was 
indicated in the 1921 report of the Chief For- 
ester, who stated that three-fifths of the virgin 
timber was gone, and, worse yet, the people were 
using the remainder at a rate four times that 
of production. The one redeeming feature of 
the situation .was the growing realization 
throughout the civilized world at large and in 
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the United States in particular that forest re- 
sources must be conserved in every possible 
manner. The World Forestry Conference held 
in Rome, Italy, Apr. 29-May 5, 1926, was a 
striking example of this increasing interest. A 
total of 58 widely scattered nations were unan- 
imous in their approval of lumber conserva- 
tion. 

The World War clearly showed how vital 
forests are to a nation’s existence. Without 
the systematically managed forests of France, 
the successful prosecution of the War by the 
Allies might have been grievously delayed. Like- 
wise, it was equally true that the forests of 
Germany enabled that nation, surrounded as it 
was by blockading fleets and armies, to endure 
much longer than it could have without them. 
One of the peculiar results of the War in relation 
to forestry was the shutting off for a time of the 
vast Russian timber supplies from the nations of 
western Europe. English, French, and German 
forests suffered severely during the War. It is 
roughly estimated that in England alone over 
1,000,000 acres of private woodlands were cut 
down for war needs. 

National Forests. In the United States, the 
area of the National Forests showed a net de- 
crease of 4,367,668 acres from June 30, 1914, to 
June 30, 1028, a loss explained in part by the 
consolidation of small areas and by the release 
of lands adapted primarily to agriculture. That 
the National Forests are ah important source of 
income to the Federal government was shown by 
an aggregate income, during the year ending 
June 30, 1928, of more than $5,000,000. The 
value of the forests as recreation places for the 
people is beyond calculation. The future of the 
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(From V. 8, Department of Agriculture,) 

Most of the Tpmaining limbor in the United States is in the Sonth and West, far away from 
the great industrial and farming States of the Middle West and Northwest, where ^e nwd for 
timber is greatest. JDestnictive lumbering has greatly reduced the forests of this region. One oi 
the most urgent economic problems is relorestatton— -the growing of timber on the immense areas 
of rough land best suited for forests. 
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National Forests was brightened by the passage 
in 1928 of' the McNary- Woodruff Law which laid 
down a definite purchase programme. The im- 
portance of increasing Federal holdings is sug- 
gested by the fact that approximately only one- 
fifth of the forest lands of the United States are 
public property. 

liumber. Despite the stimulus of war, there 
has been a consistent decrease in lumber pro- 
duction in the United States since 1906, when a 
maximum of 46,000,000,000 board feet was 
reached. This decline in the face of rapidly in- 
creasing population meant a^ sharp drop in per- 
ca])ita consumption. Taken in connection with a 
rapid westward movement of the source of sup- 
plies, resulting in ever -increasing transportation 
costs, the lumber situation became increasingly 
serious. In an effort to reduce waste resulting 
from the use of a multiplicity of grades and sizes, 
a committee on lumber standardization, repre- 
senting the lumber trade and similar committees 
from the United States Departments of Agricul- 
ture and CoTUinerce, proposed in 1923, as the 
result of joint studies, a series of standard 
grades for yard lumber and structural timber 
of all important species. The Forest Products 
Laboratory of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has rendered material assistance by deter- 
mining economical means of using low-grade and 
waste lumber. The United States Forester re- 
peatedly warned the people of the country of the 
decreasing supply and urged that efforts be made 
to stimulate timber production in the United 
States. 

Reproduction. The period since 1914 has 
witnessed unusual expansion in forest planting 
throughout the world. England, suffering from 
the loss of 1,000,000 acres of woodland during 
the World War, began actively planting on a 
large scale and establishing forest nurseries in 
various parts of England and Scotland. In the 
United States, not only the Federal government 
hut many States and municipalities saw the wis- 
dom of encouraging forest planting, and many 
private corporations in Canada and the United 
States engaged in various forms of lumber op- 
eration began planting on a large scale. Now 
York and Pennsylvania developed State nurseries 
having an annual capacity of millions of trees 
for distribution. 

Forest Fires. Fire, long conceded to he the 
most serious enemy of the forests, continued 
during this period to exact its enormous toll of 
timber from the nation. The newspapers and 
periodicals in directing attention to the fearful 
results of forest fires did much to present to the 
general public the seriousness of the situation 
and to warn tourists and hunters of the clanger 
of careless practices. The first national fire con- 
ference ever held in the United States was con- 
vened at Sacramento, Calif, during the summer 
of 1921, All aspects of forest-fire control were 
discussed. Serious attempts made by both the 
Canadian and the United States governments to 
utilize the airplane as a means of controlling 
forest fires pointed to the probability that air- 
planes woulcl he most effective in detecting rather 
than in subduing forest fires. Efforts were made 
to develop the radio as. a means of communica- 
tion in isolated areas. The Weeks Law, provid- 
ing $400,000 Federal funds annually to assist 
the States in fighting forest fires, aided materi- 
ally in the reduction of loss. It was generally 
cenceded by expert foresters that fire control is 
really the most vital factor in forestry, since all 
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efforts in replanting and improvement are can- 
celed by failure to suppress fires. 

The value of effective fire protection was dem- 
onstrated in western Washington when, despite 
the destruction of 6,000,000,000 board feet of 
timber by a tornado which swept the west side 
of the Olympic Peninsula ou Jan. 29, 1921, no 
fire losses were reported from the tangled mass 
of highly infiammahle material. As a means of 
more effective coordination, there was organized 
in 1028 a national forest protection board com- 
posed of representatives of the Forest Service, 
National Park Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
General Land Office, the Biological Survey, the 
Weather Bureau, Bureau of Entomology and 
Bureau of Plant Industry. 

Forest Experiment Stations. Under the 
stimulus imparted by the consciousness of the 
rapidly diminishing forests, research received 
unusual consideration during the jieriod subse- 
quent to the War. That there was a significant 
awakening was concretely manifested in the 
establishment of a series of new Federal forestry 
stations as follows: Southern, New Orleans, 
La., 1922; Apiialachian, Asheville, N. C., 1022; 
Northeastern, Amherst, Mass., 1923; and Lake 
States, St. Paul, Minn., 1923. Pacific North- 
west, Portland, Ore., 1024; Ohio-Mississippi 
Valley, Columbus, 0, 1927: Allegheny, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 1928. The immediate purpose of these 
new research institutions is to develop iietter 
methods of handling the existing forests and to 
encourage the reforestation of vast cut-over lands 
now idle, which only a few decades ago were 
covered with a splendid growth of forests. The 
cut-over land problem is particularly acute in 
the Lake States region, where aspen and scrub 
oak have succeeded noble stands of pine. 

Fulpwood. The replacement of the enormous 
quantities of wood used in the manufacture of 
paper and paper products presents a proiffein of 
national scope, and one that grows increasingly 
acute. Bcalizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, the U. S. Department of Agriculture Forest 
Service studied the possibility of growing more 
puipwood and also of utilizing species which 
hitherto had been considered useless. Some prog- 
ress has been made in developing means of con- 
verting corn stover into pa])cr. 

The decline in the forest resources of the main- 
land of the United States created interest in 
other possible sources of supply, notably Alaska. 
Figurc.s presented in the 1921 report of the 
United States Forester, indicated that the 
national forests of that territory conipriso 20,000,- 
000 acres, containing an estimated stand of 75,- 
000,000,000 board feet of usable timber. For- 
tunately, the national forests of Alaska represent 
85 per cent of the Territory’s lumber supply. In 
order to encourage the rational u.se of Alaskan 
timber, the Federal Forest Service offered induce- 
ments to reliable corporations to establish pulp 
mills in the national forests, on a basis of perma- 
nent production. Contracts were complctc<l in 
1927 whereby two large tracts near Juneau and 
Ketchikan were opened to development by private 
corporations working under carefully guarded 
provisions. 

Insects and Disease. Not fire alone,’ but in- 
sects and diseases exacted a heavy toll from 
the forests of the United States and of all the 
world during the period ended 1928. Perhaps 
the most insidious enemy of all was the chestnut 
blight, which, gaining a foothold ou the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, practically eliminated 
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the chestnut from the eastern United States 
forests. The white -pine blister rust, long an 
enemy of the white-pine forests of the eastern 
United States, became established in the western 
white-pine forests of British Columbia, Washing- 
ton, and northern Idaho. The gipsy and brown- 
tail moths continued their slow but menacing 
spread throughout New England forests. The 
tremendous areas involved in forest-pest control 
rendered suppressive measures exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Experiments with airplanes as distrib- 
utors of poisonous dusts gave promising re- 
sults. 

Land Classification. The agricultural de- 
pression following the War forced the attention 
of thinking agriculturists, foresters, and busi- 
ness men to the considerable amount of land in 
the United States which, though utilized for 
agriculture, was for the time being of essen- 
tially greater value for the growing of forest 
trees. The Secretary of Agriculture named a 
committee to classify the lands of the United 
States according to their probable value in the 
effort to prevent the vain and futile attempts 
of pioneers to establish homesteads on land 
primarily unfitted for agriculture. 

Micellaneous. The organization in 1920 of 
the British Empire Forestry Association, con- 
necting all the scattered units of the vast Em- 
pire, was a very progressive move. In addition, 
the publication of a quarterly journal by the as- 
sociation, the first number of which appeared in 
March, 1022, has helped to promote friendly rela- 
tions between the various units of the service. 
The Journal of Forestry, published by the Society 
of American Foresters, continued to develop as 
an important medium for the exchange of thought 
and knowledge on American forestry problems. 
Steady progress was made by the leading forestry 
schools in strengthening their research and teach- 
ing staffs and improving their curricula. 

Bibliography^ The growth of scientific for- 
estry in the United States was indicated by the 
appearance of an unusual number of hooks re- 
lating to fundamental subjects. The more sig- 
nificant are F. Roth, Michigan Manual of For- 
estry, 2 vols. (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1914 and 
1916) ; H. H. Chapman, Forest Valuation (New 
York, 1015) ; J. W. Tourney, Seeding and Plant- 
ing (New York, 1916) ; R. C. Hawley and A. F. 
Hawes, Manual of Forestry for the Northeast- 
ern United States (New York, 1918) ; II. H. 
Chapman, Forest Mensuration (New York and 
London, 1921); K, W. Woodward, The Valua- 
tion of American Timherlands (New York and 
London, 1921); R. Zon and W. N. Sparhawk, 
The Forest Resources of the ^yorld (New York 
and London, 1923) ; S. J. Record and C. B. Mell, 
Timbers of Tropical America^ (New Haven and 
London, 1024) ; H. H. Chapman, Forest Finance 
(New Haven, Conn. 1926) ; E. P. Stebbins, The 
Forests of India, vol, iii, (London, 1020) J. W. 
Toumey, Foundations of Silviculture upon cm 
Ecological Basis, (New York, 1928). 

FORMAN, Henry James (1879-^ ). An 

American author and editor, born in Russia. 
He was educated at Harvard and at the ficole 
des Hautes fitudes Soeiales, Paris. He was at- 
tached to President Roosevelt at the Russo-Jap- 
anese Conference as a special correspondent. 
Earlier in his career, he was literary editor of 
Appleton's Magazine and political editor of the 
Literary Digest (1905-06), associate editor and 
general manager of the North American Review 
(1906-10), a member of the editorial staff of 
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Collier's Weekly (1913-14), its managing editor 
(1914-18), and United States propaganda agent 
abroad (1918-19). His works include In the 
Footprints of Heine (1910), The Ideal Italian 
Town (1911), London — An Intimate Picture 
(1913), The Captain of His Soul (1914), Fire 
of Youth (1920), The Man Who Lived in a Shoe 
(1922), The Enchanted Garden (1923), Guilt 
(1924), The Pony Express (1925). 

FORMOSA, or Tahvan. An island in the 
western Pacific belonging to Japan; area 13,839 
square miles; population, in 1926 3,923,752 as 
compared with 3,341,217 in 1910 The Japa- 
nese increased from 60,000 to 195,709. The 
great mass of the population thus remained 
Chinese. The chief town, Taihokii, had 195,555 
inhabitants in 1025 as against 95,000 in 1910. 

Industry and Trade. Rice production is 
the chief agricultural pursuit, its yield (two 
crops) in 1927 being 12,444,614 hectolitres. 
Sugar, tea, jute, and sweet potatoes are other 
important products. The production of camphor 
through a government monopoly was 479,204 tons 
in 1926. A greater application to the natural 
resources showed it.self in increased returns 
from mining. The total value of minerals, 
principally coal, gold, copper, and silver, was 
14,627,334 yen in 1925; in 1013, it was 4,015,- 
102 yen. Japan contimied to absorb the greater 
part of the Formosa trade, though China and 
the United States occupied fairly important po- 
sitions. Discounting the unfavorable years of 
the World War, the advance was consistent. In 
1914 imports from foreign countries totaled 13,- 
013,937 yen and from Japan, 39,870,148 yen; in 
1927 imports were 65,840,396 yen from foreign 
countries, 121,107,991 yen from Japan; exports, 
44,597,707 yen to foreign countries; 202,078,577 
en to Japan. Means of inland comraiiiiication 
ave been pushed. Railroad mileage increased 
from 290 miles in 1913-14 to 518 miles of govern- 
ment line and 1327.1 miles of private line in 
1927. 

Government and History. Under Japanese 
administration, the island’s welfare improved 
materially. From the point of view of civil 
liberties, however, it must be recorded that the 
government remained absolute. The cost of ad- 
ministration has mounted. In 1913-14 expendi- 
tures were 44,473,781 yen ; in 1928-29 (estimate) , 
109,246,000. Receipts were derived from inland 
taxes, customs, public undertakings, and Japa- 
nese subsidies (from 5,000,000 to 9,000,000 yen 
annually). Monopolies were maintained over 
cam]>hor, salt, tobacco, opium, sake, and other 
spirits. As a result of this action, the use of 
opium gratifyingly fell off. 

FORSTER, B(dwaiid) M (organ) (1870- 
). A British author, w'ho was educated 
at Tonbridge and King’s College, Cambridge. 
His novels were Where Angels Fear to Tread 
(1905), The Longest Journey (1907), A Room 
With a View (1908), Howard's End (1910), A 
Passage to India (1924), awarded the Prix 
Femina-Vie Heureuae and the James Tait Black 
Prize, and The Eternal Moment (1928). Other 
works include Alexandria, a History and a 
Guide, Introduction and Notes to the Letter 
of Mrs, Eliza Fay, Anonymity, An Enquiry, 
and Aspects of the Novel, Clark Lectures, 
(1027). 

FdRSTER, fOr'stSr, Friedrich W. (1869- 
). A German paeifist and social philoso- 
pher, born at Berlin. He studied philosophy, 
sociology, and political economy at the univer- 
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sities of Berlin and Freiburg. After teaching 
philosophy at the Zurich Polytechnikum, he be- 
came in 1012 professor of philosophy at the 
University of Munich, Ho resigned hia chair in 
1020 and retired to Switzerland. Fdrster opposed 
the German government’s policy all through the 
World War, After the Armistice, he became 
one of the spiritual leaders of the new Oerniany. 
In the manner of the idealistic philosophers of 
classical Germany, he published an appeal to the 
people’s conscience. In his World Politics avd 
World Conscience {Welfpolitik inid Welige- 
iDissen, 1019), he made a penetrating attack 
on the policy which Germany had followed 
since 1870. He pleaded for the return to pa- 
cific federalism. From Switzerland he published 
an autobiographical account of his long struggle 
with German militarism (Ifein Kampf gegen 
das MilUarutmits Deiitschlands^ 1020), Fdrster’s 
other works include Terhnxk und Ethik (1905) ; 
Schule und Charakter (1007); Hexualethik und 
Sexual pa dag ogik (1907; English translation, 
Christianity and Sex, 1908) j Ohristentum und 
Klassenkampf (1908) ; Axitoritat und Frexheit 
(1010); Srhuld und Suhne (1911); Pohhsche 
Ethik und Pohhsche Padagogxk (1919); Chris- 
teutvm und Padagog*k (1020); Angcwandfe 
politische ethik (1922, 2d cd., 1924) ; and Franco^ 
Herman Rpronrihation (1923). 

FORSYTH, ANDumv Russell (1858- ), 

A British mathematician (see Vol. IX). He 
became professor emeritus of mathematics at 
the Imperial College of Heienoe and Technology 
in 1023. His later works include Calculus of 
Variations (1927). He also edited Cayley’s 
Collected Mathematical Papers and Burnside’s 
Th corn of Prohabihlg ( 1 928 ) . 

FOiaT, Paul (1872- ), A French poet, 

born in Rheims; ■:vho continued the tradition of 
the symbolist school of the eighties and nineties, 
ills Wrse style was a sort of rhythmic prose 
•without any of the ordinary transpositions. 
His works, largely published as sub-titles in a 
series entitled Ballades Franqaises, include Mon- 
tagues, Fordts, Plaines, Mers; Le Roman de 
Louis XI; L' Amour Marin^ Les Nocturnes; 
l^fponse de VAuhe et dc la Nuit; Ooxcom.he, ou 
VHomme tout Nu TombS du Paradis; Vivre en 
Dicu; Deux chaumt^res au p*!ys de VYveline 
(1910) ; Pohmes de France (101(5) ; La lanlerne- 
de Priollet (1018); ChansoM d la Oauloise 
(1919) ; Bilbne en fieur et Charlemagne (1921 ) ; 
L'arbro it pohmes (1922); Loms XI, curieuas 
homme (1922), Lcs Comperes du roi Louis 
(1923), Ysdbeani, chronique de France (1924), 
Le camp du drap d’or (1020), and Uor Ruggieri 
(1927), all plays; La Tourangclle (1025) ; Fan- 
tomes de ehaque jour (1925), and, with Louis 
Mandin, Ilistoire da la pofisie frangaise dcpuis 
tS,V) ( 192(3 ) . Consult Six French Poets, by Amy 
Lowell (1015), Selected Poems and Ballads of 
Paul Fort, translated by J. S. Newberry with an 
appreciation of Carl Sandburg (1021), and Paul 
Fort, sa vie, son oeuvre, by O. A. Masson (1922). 

FORTESCTJE, Sir Jonir William (1859- 

). A British historian who was librarian at 
Windsor Castle (190.5-2(5), He received hon- 
orary degrees from Edinburerh and Oxford Uni- 
versities, and was made Knight Commander of 
the Royal Vieiorian Order in 192(5. His works 
included Hislory of the 17 th Lancers (1895); 
Dundonald (1890); The Three Pearls (1916); 
History of the Jiritish Army (12 vols, to 18.59; 
1899-1921); My Native Devon (1924); Well- 
ington (1925} ; Six British Soldiers (1928) ; His- 


torical and Military Essays (1928); and The 
Empire and th e Army ( 1 928 ) . He edited The Cor- 
respondence of King George the Third, IKiO-llHS 
(6 vols., 1927-28) ; The Recollections of Rifleman 
Hams (1928); The Note-Books of Captain 
Coignet (1928) ; and The Life and Adventures of 
Mrs. Chnshan Davies, by Daniel Defoe (1928). 

FORT WORTH. A city of Texas and an 
important grain, meat-packing, and oil-refinery 
centre. The population ro.se from 73,312 in 1910 
to 111,536 in 1020 and to 170,600 in 1028 by 
estimate of the Bureau of the Census. The 
area of the city was considerably enlarged by 
the annexation of a closely built-up territory at 
the outskirts. In 1925 the eity-manager plan 
of government became effective. During the 
World War, Camp Bowie and three flying fields 
were built olose to the city. Shortly afterward, 
the discovery of oil fields near by brought in- 
creased activity, and by 1928 the value of pe- 
troleum products turned ont liy the nine re- 
fineries in the city was $54,000,000 annually. 
The United States helium-gas plant, costing 
$5,000,000, was established at Fort Worth, and 
the city was named one of the four stations for 
dirigible airships. The dam across Trinity 
River, begun in 1013, was completed, and on the 
lake so formed a municipal bathing beach was 
opened in 1017. A filtration plant was also 
built. Several large oOice skyscrapers and 
many minor huildings wore erected, and in the 
area that had beiMi Camp Bowie, 3500 houses 
were built. In 1028 building permits reached 
nearly $20,000,000. The assessed valuation of 
property in 1927 was $164,0.*58,000; the net debt 
was $19,803,000. Tn 1925 industrial plants gave 
eniployniout to 0008 persons who received $8,- 
402,000 in wages. The value of products was 
$100,320,000. 

FOSDICK, Harry Emerson (1878- ). 

An American clergyman and professor, born at 
Buffalo, N. y., and edueutecl at Colgate Uni- 
versity, Union Theological (Seminary, and Co- 
lumbia University. He was ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in 1003, holding a pastorate 
at Montclair, N. J., until 19115, when he was 
named professor of practical theology in the 
Union Theological Seminary, in New York City 
(where he had been iiistruetor in homiletics since 
1908). Ho became pastor of the Park Ave. Bap- 
tist Church of New Ycnk in 1027, having pre- 
viously served for several years as preacher for 
the F'ir.st Presbyterian Clulrch of that city. In 
1920 work was in progress upon the new River- 
side Church, Now York, of which Dr. Fos- 
dick was to become pastor. His works include 
The Manhood of the Master (1913) ; The Assirr- 
anee of Immortahiy (1013); The Af caning of 
Prayer (191,5); The Challenge of the Present 
Crisis (1917); The Meaning of Faith (1917); 
The Meaning of Service (1920), Christianity 
and Progress (1922); a Rpanish translation of 
one of his hooks, as La Person alidad del IHvino 
Maestro (1023); Twelve Tests of Ohara eter 
(1924); The Modern Use of the '(1924) ; 
Adventurous Religion (1920); Spiritual Values 
and Eternal Life ( 1927 ) ; A Pilgrimage to 
Palcsiine (1927). 

FOSTER, Brn (JAMIN) (1852-1926). An 
American landscape painter (see VoL. IX). In 
his later works, among which may be mentioned 
"Late Summer Moonrise.” "Litchfield Hills/' 
"Hazy Moonrise/’ and "From Hill to Hill,” his 
interest in the misty effects of dawn and twi- 
light and moonlit nights was still conspicuous. 
In 1917 he was awarded the Altman Prize, Na- 
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tional Academy of Design, and the gold medal 
and prize, awarded by the National Arts Club. 

I’OSTEE, Sir George Eulas (1847- ). 

A Canadian public official (see Vol. IX). In 
1916 he was a representative of the British 
government at the Economic Conference in 
Paris. x4.fter the Armistice, he was Canadian 
representative at the Peace Conference (1919), 
at the first assembly of the League of Nations 
in 1921, of which he was elected a vice president, 
and at the seventh assembly (1926). His pub- 
lications include Citizenship (1926). 

POSTER, Jeanne Robert (Mrs. Matlack 
Foster) (1884- ). An American editor 

and author, born at Johnsburgh, N. Y., and 
educated at Boston University, in Harvard 
courses, and the Stanhope-Wheatcroft Dramatic 
School in New York. After various newspaper 
experience, she became literary editor of the 
Review of Reviews, 1910-22. She was also 
American editor of the Transatlantic Review. 
Her works include Wild Apples (1916), 'bleigh- 
hors of Yesterday (1910), and Rochfiower 
(1922) ; all of these are poetry. She edited the 
John Qvtnn Letter's (1925). 

FOSTER, Maximilian (1872- ). An 

American author bom in San Francisco and 
educated at Andover Academy (Mass.). His 
career started in the newspaper field, which he 
abandoned for magazine work. Since 1902 he 
has published several plays and novels, which 
include Keeping Up Appearances (1911), The 
Whistling Man (1913), The Trap (1920), The 
Silent Partner (1923), Humdrum House (1924), 
I ^ant to Be a Lady (1926), and various 
motion- picture plays. During the World W ar, he 
was official correspondent for the United States 
government in France. 

FOSTER, William Trufant (1879- ). 

An American educator (see VoL. IX). He re- 
signed from the presidency of Reed College in 
1920 and accepted the directorship of the lYan- 
cis D. Poliak Foundation for Economic Re- 
search (1920- ). He wrote Should Students 

Study f (1917), With Waddill Catchings he 
wrote: Money (1923), Profits (1925), Business 
Without a Buyer (1927), and The Road to 
Plenty (1927). 

FOTTGNER, G. Sblmer (1884- ). An 

American journalist, bora in Chicago, 111. He 
was educated at the Sorbonne, Paris, and began 
his newspa])er career as a member of the ed- 
itorial staff of the Pdris Herald (1906-09). 
He was later with the New York Press (1909- 
12), the New York Sun (1912-17), London cor- 
respondent for the New York Sun (1915), man- 
ager of the Press Bureau of Now York for the 
Liberty Loans (United States Treasury, 1917- 
20), director of newspaper publicity for the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth loans, and for 
many organizations and committees of the 
World War. He directed the publicity of the 
New York Republican campaign for the Gov- 
ernorship in 1926. He also edited Paper, The 
Puhhsher’a Guide, and L’Eivportateur Am4r- 
ioain, 

FOULKE^ William Dedlet (1848- ). 

An American civil-service reformer (see Vol. 
IX). In September, 1923, he was head of a 
delegation which visited President Coohdge and 
urged reform of the methods of appointing post- 
masters. In 1923-34 he was president of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. He 
wrote: A Hoosier Autoliography (1922); Is 
Our OiviUmation Really DeolwAngf (1923). A 


Random Record of Travel During Fifty Years 
(1925); Roosevelt and the Spoilsmen (1925); 
Songs of Eventide (1928). 

FOT7LOIS, Benjamin Delahauf (1879- 
), An American army officer, born in Con- 
necticut. He enlisted in the Army as private, be- 
came 1st lieutenant in the Signal Corps in 1908, 
and in 1914 was appointed captain of the Aviation 
Section of that Corps. From that time he was 
constantly on aviation duty and was the senior 
military aviator in the point of service. He 
commanded the air-service troops on the Mex- 
ican border in 1916-17 and in 1917-18 was Chief 
of the Air Service, A. E. F. He was the Amer- 
ican member of the Aviation Committee of the 
Supreme War Council from 1917 to 1919, in 
1920-21 was assistant military observer for 
the American Commission at Berlin, Germany, 
and in 1921-24 served as assistant military at- 
tach4 to the American Embassy at Berlin. He 
was promoted to be brigadier general in the 
Signal Corps in 1917, was appointed command- 
ing officer of Mitchel Field, N. Y., in 1925, and 
assistant chief of the Air Corps in 1927. 

FOUNDATIONS. The interval since 1914 
has not witnessed striking developments in the 
method of constructing foundations, though 
there were naturally many improvements in the 
organization and execution of the work, due to 
better appliances and incidental improvements. 
There naturally has been a tendency toward the 
more extended use of steel or concrete-steel in 
many cases where wood was formerly used. In 
foundation construction, reinforced concrete has 
become an indispensable construction material. 
The foundation work of the most important char- 
acter has to do with bridge piers and with large 
office or public buildings, such as hotels, state 
or municipal buildings and opera houses. 

In modern building construction, the founda- 
tion not only supports the skeleton steel frame 
which with modern construction is constantly 
increasing in height, but also has to be con- 
sidered in connection with the increased space 
in the basement and cellars for machinery for 
various purposes. As a result, there are in- 
volved not merely the piers to carry the main 
columns of the structure, but also a continuous 
exterior wall which not only serves as a founda- 
tion for the exterior columns but also acts as a 
retaining wall or coffer dam to resist the pres- 
sure of soil or soil and water on the outside of 
the wall and permits the cellar excavation to 
be carried below water level. A typical instance 
of such modern construction was shown in the 
Federal Reserve Building completed in New York 
in 1924, where 2,910,000 cubic feet of space, or 
182,000 square feet of floor area was provided 
below curb level for machinery, vaults for se- 
curities, storage of various kinds and other gen- 
eral purposes. The deepest pier in this build- 
ing went down 118 feet below the high curb 
on Nassau Street and the deepest floor was 80 
feet below the same level. 

In bridge foundation construction, there have 
been several notable works since 1914. One of 
these comprised the anchorages and piers for the 
suspension bridge across the Delaware between 
Philadelphia and Camden. An essential element 
of the Camden anchorage was two reinforced 
concrete cribs, each 40 feet by 140 feet in plan, 
which wet^e sunk through silt, sand, and gravel 
of the river to rock 110 feet below high-water 
level on the Delaware River. For the river 
piers, pneumatic caissons were employed which. 
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were fitted with horizontal locks and. galleries 
in the body of the pier so as to afford safety 
and more convenient access to the working cham- 
ber. These pneumatic caissons were built of 
steel and reinforced concrete 70 feet by 180 feet, 
and were sunk to a depth of over 75 feet. This 
did not show a very striking development either 
in size or method, as the caisson for the New 
York and Brooklyn suspension bridge, though 
made of timber, was 172 feet by 102 feet, while 
that for the Eads Bridge at St. Louis was of 
boiler plate, 60 feet by 82 feet, both of which 
works were built a half-century ago. 

It has been claimed that in building the piers 
for the Carlton Railroad-Highway Lift Bridge 
over the Kennebec River at Bath, Maine, the 
astounding and long-standing record made 111 
sinking the caissons of Ead*s St. Louis Bridge 
over the Mississippi in 1873 was broken. The 
east pier of Ead’s Bridge was carried down 115 
feet below water level, but even this record was 
surpassed in the east abutment which went down 
130 feet below high water. The pier caissons at 
Bath reached depths of 114;.3, 118.$ and 123 feet 
below high tide. On Ead^s Bridge, however, 
there were 600 men in all employed at various 
times in the compressed-air work sinking the 
huge caissons. The air pressure reached 50 
pounds per square inch, and it is said the gauge 
was then removed and there is no record of the 
highest pressure. Fourteen men died of caisson, 
or compressed-air disease and there were 119 
cases of the malady in all. 

At the present time, however, a great deal of 
comprosacd-air practice has been standardized, 
an important addition to the modern caisson be- 
ing a patented excavating lock through which 
an ordinary bucket could pass in and out of the 
compressed air without being detached from the 
hoisting rope. Improved air compressors are 
employed. However, most of the improvements 
in caissons for deep foundations involved such 
adjuncts as telephones and electric Lights in the 
working chamber, and a better understanding of 
the physiological effects of compressed air. 
There was also developed the use of the hospital 
lock so that the workmen were better protected 
and less exposed to danger, notwithstanding the 
fact that their employment under conditions of 
air pressure was reflated and restricted by 
local statutes or ordinances. Thus, on the Bath 
Bridge, a pressure reaching 50 pounda. per square 
inch was used with no difficulty. 

Another foundation method first employed on 
a large scale in sinking the piers for the Pough- 
keepsie cantilever bridge in 1886, has been re- 
cently used on two notable works. At Pough- 
keepsie there was 100 feet depth of water, and 
rock was 140 feet below water level. The open 
dredging process was used. Open caissons di- 
vided into a number of compartments were 
floated to position and sunk in place. Exca- 
vation was carried on under water through the 
open wells, the river bottom being removed by 
a clam-shell bucket. After completing the 
excavation, tlie caisson is solidly flllcd with 
concrete. In 1927 unexpected difficulty was en- 
countered in sinking the east pier for the Mid- 
Hudson suspension bridge jusji below the 
Poughkeepsie cantilever bridge. The work was 
being carried out by the same method, open 
dredging, but at one time the east caisson was 
as much out of plumb as 43 degrees. In July, 
1928, it was finally righted and work again re- 
sumed. 


In the Carquinez Straits Bridge, crossing an 
arm of San Francisco Bay and completed in 
1927, the fourth largest cantilever in the world, 
the same open dredging process wus employed 
and a record depth, either close to that at 
Poughkeepsie or slightly over it, of 132 feet was 
attained. 

Certainly one of the most remarkable pieces 
of bridge-pier work recently carried out was the 
foundation construction for the west pier of 
the ^ great Hudson River suspension bridge. 
Borings showed rock sloping off steeply from 
the shore. At the west or shoreward edge of the 
piers (there are two piers side by side 89 by 98 
feet in size and 153.5-ft. centres) rock averaged 
39 feet below mean high tide, while at the east 
or river edge the depth averaged 68 with a maxi- 
mum of 70 feet. Such depth would usually be 
reached by pneumatic caissons, but in this case 
a huge steel sheet-piling cofferdam, with double 
walls on three sides and of course requiring 
very heavy interior bracing, was used. The 
entire excavation was unwatered, the rock sur- 
face cleared off and the masonry tower footings 
were built in the dry. This is probably the 
largest and deepest bridge-pier work ever under- 
taken by the cofferdam method. 

Pile foundations, of course, continue to he 
extensively einidoyed. The modern tendency in 
using piles is to substitute those of concrete for 
timber piles, and several types of the former 
are being used extensively. One leading ad- 
vantage is that the concrete pile when properly 
made is absolutely permanent under practically 
all conditions of nsc including both wet and dry 
service. Obviously, their use did away with the 
possible danger of decay in case of water level 
below the cut-off level which was likely to hap- 
pen under conditions where much subterranean 
construction acts to alter the natural water 
level. The simplest form of modern pile is one 
of reinforced concrete whicli has been cast and 
seasoned before driving and is used in the same 
manner as one of timber. There was also de- 
veloped a steel shell and driving mandrel which 
was left in the ground and acted as a form in 
which the concrete could be poured. Still an- 
other type was a pipe which was closed at the 
bottom l)y a loosely fitting cast-iron point. This 
pipe was sunk in the ground and then after being 
filled with concrete was removed, leaving the 
concrete pile and the point in the ground. An- 
other system employed an open pii)e which was 
driven in the ground and the material inside 
excavated by using a jet of compressed air. The 
vacant space thus formed could be filled with 
concrete, both pipe and concrete filling being 
left in the ground. For driving such pipes, a 
hydraulic jack was employed and the method 
was found to be particularly useful in under- 
pinning buildings. 

EOUNHATIONS, Educational. See Uni- 
versities AND Colleges. 

EOXLRTBEN POINTS. See World War, 
Diplomacy of the, under 'War Aims, 

POWIiER, Charles Evan (1867- ). An 

American engineer, born in Bartlett, Ohio. He 
studied engineering at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity and in 1880 began active practice. He de- 
sired and built many important railroad and 
other bridges and was consulting engineer for 
the Williamsburg Bridge in Manhattan. He 
planned the Detroit suspension bridge (1920- 
21), the arch bridge at Sydney, Australia, and 
the 24-mile causeway over Lake Ponchartrain 
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at New Orleans, La. He also built many large 
plants and performed other work in Manila, 
Mexico, Cuba, and cities of the United States. 
He was a member of several scientific engineer- 
ing societies and wrote much on building con- 
struction, including Engineering and Building 
Foundations (1919); World Ports and Harbor 
Data (1921). 

FOX, Dixon Ryan (1887- ). An Ameri- 

can historian and professor, born at Potsdam, 
N. Y., and educated at Columbia University. 
He was assistant professor of history there, 
1919-22, associate professor, 1922-27, and pro- 
fessor since 1927. His works include Decline 
of Aristocracy in the Politics of the United 
States (1019); Historical Atlas of the United 
States (1920) ; an Outline of Early American 
History (1922) ; Herbert L. Osgood, an American 
Scholar (1923); Caleb Heathcote, Gentleman 
Colonist (1920). With A. M. Schlesinger, he 
edited A History of American Life (1928). 

FOX, Fontaine (Talbot, Jr.) (1884- ). 

An American newspaper cartoonist born in 
Louisville, Ky., best known for his creation of 
“Fontaine Fox’s Funny Folk,” “Fontaine Fox’s 
Cai toons,” “The Toonerville Trolley,” all col- 
lected in book form, and many other cartoons. 
He was connected with the Wheeler Syndicate 
fiom 1915 to 1920, with the McNauglit Syndi- 
cate, 1920-2.5, and since 192.5 has been with the 
Boll Syndicate, supplying humorous cartoons to 
about 250 newspapers. 

FOX, Philip (1878- ). An American 

astronomer, born in Manhattan, Kan. He grad- 
uated from the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1897, and from Dartmouth in 1902, 
taking post-graduate courses in Berlin. After 
serving on the faculty of Dartmouth College, he 
became Carnegie research assistant at the Yerkes 
Observatory at the University of Chicago in 
1903, and was instructor in astro-physics at the 
University of Chicago from 1907 to 1909, when 
ho became professor of astronomy and director 
of the Dearborn Observatory at Northwestern 
University. He served in the IVorld War as 
major of infantry, and as assistant chief of staff 
in the 7th Division, Professor Fox is the 
author of Annals of the Dearborn Observatory 
(vols. i and ii). 

FOX, William (1879- ). A motion-pic- 

ture ])roducer born in Hungary and brought to 
the United States in infancy. He began his 
career as a theatrical manager in Brooklyn in 
1904 and became president of the Fox circuit 
of theatres and the Fox Film Corporation. He 
was one of the earliest moving-picture producers, 
hoginning, like Zukor, with the “penny arcades” 
and graduall^r expanding his interests until he 
was maintaining studios in California and New 
York. In 1916 he began exhibiting in Europe. 
Soon he was showing his pictures in many coun- 
tries. His best-known productions include Lea 
Mis4rah1es, Tale of Two Ctties, Romeo and 
Juliet i A Daughter of the Cods, Salome, Cleo- 
patra, Evangeline^ Over the Hill, The Queen of 
Sheba, etc. He did excellent work assisting the 
Rod Cross oi-ganization in its drives during the 
World War. 

FRAENKEL, fr?N'kel, Sigmund (1868- ). 

Austrian biochemist, known for liis exhaustive 
works. Born in Krakau, he received the de- 
gree of M.D. fi'om the University of Vienna and 
was appointed professor extraordinary of med- 
ical chemistry there. His ArmeimittelsynJhese, 
devoted to the synthetic medical drugs and the 


relations between chemical constitution and 
physiological action, appeared in 1901, and has 
gone through several editions and a translation 
into English. Descriptive Biochemie appeared 
in 1907, Dynamische Biochemie (1911), Prakti- 
cum der Medissinische Chemie, (1918), and 
Arzneimittelsynthese (1927). 

FRAMPTON, Sir George James (1860- 
1928). An English sculptor (see VoL. IX). 
He was made a member of the Royal Academy 
of Belgium (1926). Among his later works, 
marked by the decorative quality and fine model- 
ing that distinguish his productions, were the 
Edith Cavell Memorial, London, the statues of 
Queen Mary for Victoria Memorial Hall, Cal- 
cutta, and for Government House, Delhi, and the 
portrait busts of King George and Queen Mary 
for the Guildhall. 

PRANCE. A country of western Europe, 
bordered on the south by the Mediterranean Sea 
and Spain, on the east by Italy, Switzerland, 
and Germany, on the north by Belgium and 
Luxemburg, and the English Channel, and on 
the west by the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Since the Treaty of Versailles, its ter- 
ritory has been increased by the addition of 
Alsace and Lorraine, which had been in the pos- 
session of Germany since 1870. Before the World 
War, France was divided for administrative 
purposes into 87 departments (including the 
territory of Belfort, the remnant of the Haut- 
Rhin department left to France after the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870) . The Treaty of Versailles 
in 1919 restored Alsace-Lorraine to France, 
adding the three departments, Haut-Hhin, Bas- 
Rhin, and Moselle. The areia of France was 
207,054 square miles in 1913, and was increased, 
by the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, to 212,- 
659 square miles. The population of France 
(the old area) in 1911 was 39,604,902, with a 
population density of 191 persons to the square 
mile, but War losses brought the population 
in 1921 down to 30,209,518, with an average 
density of 184 to the square mile, in spite of 
the new territories added, which had in 1021 a 
population of 1,709,749, with a density of 305 
to the square mile. The population in 1927 was 
estimated at 40,960,000 and the density in 1926 
at 191.5 per square mile. 

About 65,657,000 acres were devoted to crops 
in France in 1926, this representing 26.4 per 
cent of the total land area (130,101,760 acres) ; 
27,669,000 acres were used for permanent 
meadow and pasture; 5,919,000 for trees, shrubs, 
and bushes; 25,567,000 were covered by woods and 
forests; and 11,741,000 acres were waste and un- 
cultivated land. 

Population. The capital and largest city of 
France, Paris, had a population of 2,906,472 ac- 
cording to the census of 1921 and in 1926 of 
2,871,429. The Department of the Seine, which 
comprises Paris and its suburbs, had a popula- 
tion of 4,628,037 in March, 1926, in an area 
of 185 square miles. Other important cities 
are Marseilles (population 652,196 in 1926), the 
chief Mediterranean port and in most respects 
the leading port of France; Lyons (population 
570,840 in 1926), the centre of French silk 
manufacture, at the confluence of the Rhone 
and SaOne rivers; Bordeaux (population ■ 266,- 
026), the chief port of southwestern France, the 
outlet of the Garonne Valley; Lille (population 
201,921), textile and industrial city of northern 
France, before the War one of the most rapidly 
growing French cities; Nantes (population 184,- 
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outlet for the valley of central France; Toulouse 
(population 180,771), an inland city on the up- 
per Garonne River, in the centre of an important 
agricultural and viticultural region; St. Etienne 
(population 193,737), an important centre for 
silks, ribbons, and other industries; Strasbourg 
(population 174,492), formerly in German terri- 
tory, an important river port and manufactur- 
ing city on the Rhine; and Le Havre (popula- 
tion 158,022) at the mouth of the Seine, a port 
of entry for Paris, of rising importance. 

The population of France, even in times of 
peace, tends to increase with extreme slowness. 
Several years in the period before the War 
showed excess of deaths over births ; for instance, 
those of 1890, 1801, and 1892, and 1911. In 1920 
and 1921 the birth-rate increased, the excess of 
births over deaths being 160,000 and 117,000, 
respectively. The average number of births 
from 1923 to 1927 was 758,213 and of deaths 
689,204, the excess of births being 60,009. The 
average birth rate per 1000 inhabitants was 
18.7 and the death rate 17. In 1928 there were 
745,315 births and 675,110 deaths, or a surjdus 
of 70,205 births over deaths. In 1927, 69,271 
foreign 'workers came into the country under 
contract, and 89,982 such workers departed. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1027, the excess of entrance of 
such ■workers over dei)arturea was 589,761. 

There is no state religion in France, but the 
dominant faith is Homan Catholicism. The 
higher clergy in France included 17 archbishops 
and 70 bishops. In addition, there were 51,000 
clergy of various grades. There were also a 
number of ecclesiastics teaching in the universi- 
ties and in the Catholic institutions. Protes- 
tantiam in France was represented chiefly by 
synodal Presbyterianism, The Protestant popu- 
lation of France was estimated at about 1,000,- 
000. Judaism and Mohammedanism (the latter 
chiefly in Algeria) were also represented in 
France- 

Education. Educational freedom is pro- 
vided for by law in France. There are, con- 
eeguently, a number of private schools main- 
tained by individuals and associations, but all 
have to conform to national standards of learn- 
ing and morality, and the state alone has the 
right to award diplomas and degrees, tlirougjh 
examination of the aspirants. The public 
schools formed the bulk of the French educa- 
tional system; together they made up the so- 
called University de France, divided into three 
orders — primary education, secondary education, 
and higher education. The most elementary 
schools In France were the 4coles matemellea, 
a sort of kindergarten; in 1912-13, there were 
3076 of these schools, and in 1926-27 only 3690, 
due to the slowness of reestablishing schools of 
this type in the devastated regions; the number 
of pupils attending was 608,315 in 1912^13 and 
303,052 in 1926-27. Next were the primary 
schools proper, numbering 83,095 with 150,982 
teaeliers and 5,609,251 pupils in 1912-13, and 
80,183 with 3,853,431 pupils in 1926-27. In 
1912-13 there were 83 primary normal schools 
each for males and females, with 4629 male 
and 4959 female pupils; while in 1926^27, 
there were 85 normal schools for males with 
5653 students, and 86 for females with 6702 
pupils. Secondary education for boys was given 
in 343 schools in 1913 to 100,203 students and 
in 362 schools in 1927 to 115,096 students, 
while secondary education for girls was given in 


schools in 1927 to 52,450 students. Higher edu- 
cation was given to 60,960 students in 1927 of 
whom 17,125 were under the law faculty, 11,182 
students studying medicine, 12,820 science, and 
13,343 letters. In 1029 there were 17 universi- 
ties in France, at Aix-eii-Provenee, Algiers, 
Besan^on, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont-Ferrand, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Lyon, Montpellier, Nancy, 
Paris, Poitiers, Rennes, Strasbourg, and Tou- 
louse. The oldest was the University of Paris, 
founded in 1200, the newest that at Algiers, 
founded in 188.5. The only illiteracy statistics 
available for France were those in connection 
with conscription for the army. In 1912 the 
percentage of illiterate conscripts was 4,18 and 
in 1921 it was 4.07, In the earlier year, 7694 
could neither read nor write, and in the latter 
year, 6000. In 1920, 0.44 per cent of the con- 
scripts could not write. 

Agriculture. France is preponderantly an 
agricultural country, notwithstanding the groat 
importance of French manufactuied products, 
but the proportion of lural inhabitants was 
steadily, though gradually, decreasing. Accord- 
ing to the 1911 census, the rural population 
was 22,000.000 out of a total of 39,605,000, and 
according to the 1021 census, for the same area, 
the rural jiopulation was 20,119,000 out of a 
total of 37,600,000; for the now area of France 
in 1921, the rural population was 21,004,000 out 
of a total of 30,210,000. Tlio propoilioii of per- 
sons actually engaged in agricultural work was 
slightly less; in 1911, the working population 
of France was 20,931,000. while the agricultural 
workers numbered 8,517,000. Thus, in 1911 the 
ratio of agricultural woikers to total workers 
was 407 to 1000, and the ratio of rural popu- 
lation to total population 55S to 1000. 

Agriculture. The following table gives a 
comparison between pre-war production and that 
for 1927. It will be noted that post-war acre- 
age and production in most instances have not 
caught up with the pre-war figures. 

Production (thou- 
sands of units— 

Area (thou- bushels, cscccpt 

sands of acres) as indicated) 

Crop 1909- 1927 1909- 1927 

1913 1913 

Wlieat 16,600 13,209 325.044 284.353 

Kye 5,005 1,970 62,502 00,799 

Barley 1,988 1,754 52,827 65,572 

Oats 9,«29 8,542 308,405 .372,539 

Potatoes 4,066 3,895 620.789 C29.060 

Sugar beets 012 545 5.937 « 6,57.3 « 

Grapevines 4^017 3,393 1,320,821 * 1,300,309 ^ 

’^Unit, gallon of wine. 

*Unit, metric Ion. 

The value of the principal crops in 1026 was 
as follows; wheat, $374,812,000; oats, $102,312,- 
000; potatoes, $265,022,000; grape wines, $202,- 
255. On Dec. 1, 1026, there were 14,482,000 
cattle, 5,777,000 swine, 10,775,000 sheep, 1,388,- 
000 goats, 2,894,000 horseK, 185,000 mules, and 
264, ()00 a.sses. The figures for 1013 were: horses, 
3,222,000; cattle, 14,788,000; swine, 7,036,000. 

Fisheries. The French fishing iudustiy was 
greatly damaged by the War, not only by the 
requirement of fishermen for service in the army, 
hut also by the requisitioning of boats and 
equipment. At the end of 1926, the number of 
vessels was only 23,648, in spite of increases 
since* 1918, as compared with 29,451 in 1912. 
The number of steam and motor vessels is in- 
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creasing, but sailing craft (19,812) still pre- 
dominate. The value of all fishery products in 
1926 was placed at 1,057,567,000 francs, and the 
industry gave employment to 134,532 persons. 

MinergUs and Industries. The leading 
minerals produced in France are coal, iron, gold, 
lead, zinc, silver, copper, antimony, manganese, 
tungsten, bauxite, iron pyrites, mineral oils, salt 
potash, and stone of various kinds, but not all 
of these are produced in important quantities. 

The accompanying tables give a comparison of 
representative post-war years with the pre-war 
year, 1913, for mineral and metal production 
and manufacturing industries: 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION 
(.Thousands of Metric Tons) 


Coal and lignite 

Coke (metallurgical) 

Briquets 

Iron ore 

Iron pyrites 

Potash (KgO content) 

Bauxite 

Pig iron 

Steel (ingots and castings) 
Iron and steel (finished pi 
ucts) « 


1913 

1923 

1927 

43,847 

37,679 

51,780 

4,027 

4,287 

4,068 

• • « 

3,056 

3,906 

43,054 

23,349 

45,672 

311 

186 

204 

350 

249 

372 

309 

314 

540 

9,071 

5,468 

9,298 

6,976 

5,302 

8,268 


I' 

3,592 3,321 


® 1913 is exclusive of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Notb. — D ata for 1913 are for production within the 
present boundaries unless otherwise noted. 


Lingerie and clothing made up approximately 
13 per cent of the total export values. 

In 1927 the United States supplied 13.3 per 
cent of the imports and purchased 6.5 per cent 
of the exports; Argentina, 4.4 and 2.1; Belgium, 

7.0 and 13.7; Germany, 8.0 and 11.7; United 
Kingdom, 12.2 and 18.4; Algeria 4.8 and 7.1. 
The five leading imports in the order of value in 
1927 were wool, cotton, wheat, coal, and wines; 
the five leading exports in similar order, silk 
fabrics, cotton fabrics, iron and steel, pearls, and 
wool and waste. 

In contrast to the favorable trade balance of 
1027, there was a heavy adverse balance in 1928, 
as the imports amounted to 53,448,265,000 
francs and the exports to 51,346,799,000 francs. 
The imports in 1028 were classified a.s follows; 
foodstuffs, 12,540,775,000 francs; raw materials, 

32.980.027.000 francs; and manufactured ar- 
ticles, 7,000,403,000 francs. The exports were: 
foodstuffs. 6,240,247,000 francs; raw materials, 

13.077.023.000 francs; and manufactured arti- 
cles, 32,020,529,000 francs. The trade with 
foreign countries as distinguished from that 
with the colonies and protectorates was responsi- 
ble in large measure for the heavy adverse bal- 
ance referred to. Imports from foreign coun- 
tries were valued at 46,720,343,000 francs and 
exports at 43,022,282,000 francs. The value of 
imports from the French colonies and protec- 


Product 

MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 

191.3 1923 

1926 

1927 

Silk (conditioned at Lyon) 

1000 lbs. 

18,519 

10,370 

14,577 

12,707 

Wool (conditioned at Roubaix-Tourcoinff) 1000 lbs. 

204,525 

212.250 

223,864 

229,049 

Wool (conditioned at Mazamet) 

do 

59,842 

52.619 

46,006 

58,387 

Cotton cloth 

1000 yds. 

1,377.950 

1,224,844 

1,356,064 

1,298,103 

Artificial allk 

metric tons 

2,900 

3,700 

8,000 

13,000 

Boots and shoes (estimated) 

1000 pairs 

49,000 

78,030 

52,000 

47,225 

80,000 

Alcohol 

1000 gals. 

39,217 


Refined sugar® 

metric tons 

717,319 

445,368 

666,055 


Vessels launched 

1000 gross tons 

176 

97 

111 

42 


® Data are for seasons ended following year. 

Eoreign Trade. In 1927 the total value of 
French imports was 52,853,000,000 francs ($2,- 
073,052,000), as compared with 50,598,000,000 
francs ($1,932,258,000) in 1926 and 10,724,000,- 
000 francs ($2,070,000,000) in 1913. In com- 
paring 1927 figures with those of 1913, the 
change in the value of the franc must be taken 
into consideration. Exports in 1927 were 
valued at 55,225,000,000 francs ($2,162,729,000), 
as against 69,078,000,000 francs ($1,935,178,- 
000) in 1926 and 9,260,000,000 francs ($1,787,- 
000,000) in 1913. The weights of both exports 
and imports were much higher in 1927 than in 
1920. The lower value in terms of francs re- 
sulted evidently from declines in French selling 
and buying prices abroad following the im- 
provement in the exchange value of the franc. 
Imports of manufactured articles were lower 
both in value and volume in the later year. 
Imports of foodstuffs, particularly wheat, in- 
creased in value and weight, due, in a large 
measure, to the insufficient crops* harvested dur- 
ing 1926. 

That the visible trade balance was so favorable 
is traceable almost entirely to trade with, the 
French colonies and protectorates. Imports 
from the United States, the largest suppliers, 
were valued at $276,693,000 in 1927 as against 
$266,698,000 in 1926. Of this total, 36 per cent 
was represented by ra^w cotton. Total exports to 
the United States in 1927 were valued at $141,- 
462,000, as compared with $126,516,000 in 1926. 


torates in 1928 was 6,727,922,000 francs, and 
of exports 8,324,517,000 francs. As in previous 
years, the United States was the principal 
supplier to' France, followed by Great Britain, 
Germany, Belgium-Luxemburg, and Argentina in 
the order named. Great Britain was the 
heaviest buyer of French merchandise, followed 
by Belgium-Luxemburg, Germany, Switzerland, 
and the United States. French imports from 
the United States were valued at 6,200,346,000 
francs and the exports at 3.331,481,000 francs. 

Beconstruction. The population of the 
devastated region in the northern and eastern 
departments of France which totaled 4,790,000 
in 1914, had fallen to 2,07.5,000 in 3018, but in 
1928 had increased to 4,645,000. Out of the 
1,258,053 dwellings and farm buildings, 866,844 
were destroyed; by 1928, 641,011 had been re- 
constructed, the difference being due to concen- 
tration in building. For the same reason, only 
8296 factories bad been reconstructed, whereas 
9332 out of 11,189 plants employing at least 10 
workmen were destroyed. Of the 17,616 public 
edifices destroyed, out of 20,824 which existed in 
1914, 14,766 had been rebuilt. Summing up, of 
the 1,200,066 buildings of all kinds, contained 
in the census of 1914, a total of '893,792 were 
destroyed 5 these had been replaced by 663,063 
buildings which were much superior to the pre- 
war structures. 

In 1914 this area had 2,286,227 hectares of 
land under cultivation, of which 1,922,479 
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liectares were damaged; 1,862,8^8 hectares, all 
that could he restored profitably, were again fit 
for cultivation. The number of live stock which 
was reduced almost to nothing was greater than 
before the war. Of 120,000 kilometers of roads, 
practically one-half were rendered unfit for use, 
and 2490 kilometers of main railway lines were 
destroyed; this damage was practically all re- 
paired. The lines operated hy the railways of 
local interest were longer than before the war, 
and the length of the navigable waterways also 
had been increased. 

The developments regarding the mining in- 
dustry are no less striking. In 1914 tne coal 
mines of the Departments of Nord and Pas-de- 
Calais comprised 271 pits, 3390 kilometers of 
galleries, 1233 kilometers of track, and 220 
machines for extraction of coal; the monthly 
production of coal averaged 2,200,000 tons. 
Though all the ijits were destroyed in 1918, in 
1928 the coal-mining facilities comprised 295 
pits, 3788 kilometers of galleries, 1321 kilo- 
meters of track, and 230 machines for extrac- 
tion; the average monthly extraction has 
increased to 2,700,000 tons. In the iron mines 
of the Briey and Longwy Basins, which were also 
destroyed, the facilities in 1928 were much 
better than formerly, and the output had in- 
creased much beyond the pre-war figure. 

The work of* restoration had included the 
filling in of 310,675,000 cubic meters of trenches, 
the clearing of 379,000,000 square meters of 
barbed wire, the destruction of 22,134,000 tons 
of munitions found underground, and the pump- 
ing out of 107,000,000 cubic meters of water in 
the coal mines and 10,218,000 cubic meters in the 
iron mines. The commissions for the evaluation 
of war damages had examined 3,002,884 demands 
and had rendered decisions covering indemnities 
totaling 77,752,750,000 francs. Of this amount 
the payments made covered 73,525,870,000 
franca. It was estimated that the total in- 
demnities due would reach 85,500,000,000 
francs and that they would be entirely paid in 
1930, 

Einance*^ Before the War, French budgets 
had a practical balance of receipts and expendi- 
tures, though in some years expenses showed a 

f reater or less excess. The accounts for the 
seal period, 1913 (i.e., amounts properly at- 
tributable to the year 1913, whether received 
or spent in that year or in 1914) showed reve- 
nues amounting to 5,103,000,000 francs and ex- 
penses amounting to 5,349,700,000 francs, with 
an excess of expenses amounting to 246,700,000 
francs. The budget for the year 1014 provided 
for a slight surplus, hut war expenses upset the 
calculations, and initiated the period of large 
budgets which have continued ever since. 

The French budget for 1029 as finally passed 
on Dec. 30, 1928, varied very slightly from the 
proposals of the Government. Expenditures 
were fixed at 45,366,000,000 francs and revenues 
at 45,430,000,000 francs, leaving an estimated 
favorable surplus of 64,000,000 francs. These 
totals represented an increase of approximately 
2,780,000,000 francs over the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the preceding year. In addition 
to the general budget, there were various an- 
nexed budgets, which for 1929 amounted to 
6,233,074,000 francs. Each of the additional 
budgets included its own independent revenues, 
which, as a general practice, correspond exactly 
with the expenditures authorised. The follow- 
ing tables show proposed revenues and expendi- 


tures by categories for 1929, with comparative 
figures for 1928: 


REVENUES AND THEIR SOURCES IN THE 
FRENCH GENERAL BUDGET FEE 1929 
(in millwns of francs) 

Item Estimated Proposed 


1928 1929 

Direct and assimilated taxes 8,536 9,737 

Registry taxes 3,760 3,712 

Stamp taxes 1,850 1,893 

Taxes on transactions on the bourse 391 347 

Tax on securities 3,426 3,525 

Luxury tax 21 24 

Customs duties 3,677 4,227 

Indirect taxes 6,568 6,181 

Business turnover tax 8,562 8,509 

Sugar and saccharin tax 1,135 1,081 

Monopolies 532 557 

Public domain 444 444 

Reimbursements 2,050 2,181 

Sundry receipts 1,186 2,553 

Exceptional receipts 342 288 

Amounts recoverable in Algeria 17 22 

Total 42.497 45,281 


EXPENDITURES IN THE FRENCH GENERAL 
BUDGET FOR 1929 
(in millions of francs) 


Ministries 

1928 

1929 

Estimated 

Proposed 

Finance 

25,279 

25,241 

Justice 

246 

286 

Foieign Affairs 

236 

245 

Interior 

736 

888 

War 

6.031 

6,816 

Marine 

2,451 

3,091 

Public Instruction and Fine Arts 

2,585 

3,091 

Commerce and Industry (commerce 
and industry, aviatiou and air 

4 40 

46 

transports) 

1 218 

317 

Labor, Health, and Social Welfare 

959 

1,234 

Colonies 

457 

561 

Agriculture 

38 L 

454 

Public Works 

2,034 

2,180 

Pensions 

792 

907 

Total 

42, US 

45,225 


Below are shown the amount and composition 
of the public debt on July 31, 1926, and Feb. 29, 
1028. 


FRENCH PUBLIC DEBT ON JULY 31, 1926, AND 
FEBRUARY 29, 1928 
(in millions of francs) 


Allocation 

INTBXbNAL ]>EBT 
Perpetual 

Amortizable 

Short term 

Floating 

July 31, 
1926 

101,676 

43,644 

42,262 

94,197 

Feb. 29, 
1928 

101,740 

77,579 

25,757 

77,018 

Total, internal debt 

281,779 

282,094 

FOREIGN DEBT« 
Commercial : 

United States 

Great Britain 

Netherlands 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

17,273 

6,122 

665 

452 

197 

17,121 

280 

300 

79 

Total, commercial 

24,609 

17,780 

Political: 

United States 

Great Britain 

74,709 

81,002 

74,443 

86,957 

Total, political 

165,711 

161,400 

Total, foreign debt 

180,320 

179,180 


^ «The official figures for the foreign debt are given, 
in gold francs at the old parity. In the above table, 
they have been converted into the new franc created by 
the law of June 24, 1928, by using the coefficient 4.917. 
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Probably the outstanding event of post-war 
French finance was the stabilization of the franc 
on June 25, 1928. Until that date, the franc 
was worth 19.3 cents. Actually, however, the 
franc had, since December, 1926, been worth ap- 
proximately four cents, and, in previous years, 
had declined to two cents. Its fluctuations were 
many and varied and worked a great hardship 
on many persons, particularly the holders of 
securities yielding a fixed income in francs. The 
stabilization law created a new monetary unit, 
still called the franc, but defined as 65.5 milli- 
grams of gold 0.900 fine, or slightly more than 
one-fifth the former weight. The gold parity 
of the franc is 25.52 francs to the dollar, which 
corresponds very closly to its exchange value at 
the time the law was promulgated. 

Aside from budget deficits and the increase in 
the public debt, the chief reason for the depre- 
ciation of the French currency in 1924 was the 
large note circulation of the Bank of France, as 
compared with the metallic reserve. Tn 1913 
the average metallic reserve of the Bank of 
France was 3,342,800,000 francs in gold and 

620. . 300. 000 francs in silver, making a total of 

3.072.100.000 francs. The average note circu- 
lation of the bank in the same year was 5,665,- 

300.000 francs, making the percentage of 
metallic reserve to note circulation just over 70. 
On Dec. 21, 1927, the gold reserve in the bank 
was 3,681,000,000 francs, that held abroad, 1,- 

864.000. 000 francs and the silver reserve 343,- 
000,000 francs, making a total reserve of 5,836,- 
000,000 francs. On the same date, the note 
circulation was 56,551,000,000 francs, and the 
percentage of metallic cover to note circulation 


10%. On Jan. 11, 1029, the gold reserve of the 
bank had risen to 33,709,000,000 francs, as com- 
pared with 28,935,000,000 francs at the time of 
stabilization on June 25, 1928. 

Transportation. France is well provided 
with means of communication, internally by 
means of railways, rivers, and canals, and ex- 
ternally by the same means and also through 
harbors and ports and with the help of an ex- 
tensive merchant marine. The length of nav- 
igable rivers and canals in 1925 was 6796 miles 
with a total traffic of 37,105,000 metric tons. 

The French railway system comprises six 
private lines and one state line with a total 
mileage open for traffic in 1928 of 25,947 miles. 
This mileage was comprised as follows: State, 
6629 miles; Nord, 2378 miles; Est, 3121 miles; 
Paris-Orleans, 4651 miles; Pans-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean, 6091 miles; Midi, 26.52 miles; Alsace- 
Lorraine, 1425 miles The total receipts of the 
seven systems for 1928 was 14,570,975,000 francs 
and for 1927, 12,996,071,000 francs. For the 
latter year, the operating expenses amounted to 

10.003.100.000 francs and fixed charges to 2,080,- 

900.000 francs, the deficit for the year being 

321.700.000 francs. By 1928, 716 miles of 
French railway had been electrified in pursuance 
of a settled policy. The State Railway had 66 
miles in the suburbs of Paris electrically oper- 
ated; the Orleans Railway, 144 miles, including 
127 miles of the Paris-Vierzon Railway; the 
Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean Railway 16 miles 
from Chambery to St. Pierre d’Abigny; and the 
Midi Railway about 500 miles. Statistics of 
railways in 1913 and 1926 are given in the ac- 
companying table: 



STATISTICS OP PBlNOIPAIi 

RAILWAYS 





1913 

1926 

State, 

1926 

Private, 

1926 

Length of line 

Locomotives 

Passenger cars 

Freight cars 

Passengers carried 

Passenger miles 

Freight carried 

Ton miles 

Train miles 

Gross receipts ® 

Passenger service 

Freight service 

Gross receipts, equivalent $1000 

miles 

number 

do 

do 

thousands 
millions 
1000 metric tons 
millions 
thousands 
1000 francs 
do 
do 

24,673 

14,150 

31,504 

365,452 

541,342 

12,000 

204,331 

16,264 

161,905 

2,039,706 

662,513 

1,113,280 

393,663 

26,872 

20,942 

.36,108 

545,434 

800,957 

17.635 

319,542 

26,336 

274,257 

18,373,320 

8,033,375 

10,121,913 

433,296 

6,907 

5,888 

11,303 

133,660 

269,286 

4,409 

83,940 

5,111 

62,904 

2,971,672 

653,197 

2,253,466 

96,282 

19,965 

15,054 

24,805 

411,774 

531,671 

13,226 

235,602 

21,225 

211,353 

10,401.648 

2,380,178 

7.868,447 

337,013 


® Including miscellaneous receipts not shown separately. 


MERCHANT MARINE (VESSELS ’OF 100 TONS OR OVER) YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 

gro^tons "¥.?69 “^762 

|tea^ or other power do 2 201 164 | 7|7 244 S 4|0.|06 |.4|,|| 

4071854 284,304 166,209 108,301 


ENTRANCES AND OLEARANOBS OP VESSELS IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Number of vessels with cargo ^ , 

Capacity (1000 net registered tons): Total 
Bordeaux 
Boulogne 
Calais 


Cherbourg 

Dunkirk 

Havre 

La Rochdle-Pallice 

Marseilles 

Rouen 


1913 

27,918 

34,509 

2,007 

8,478 

1,225 

4,593 

1,680 

8,850 

855 

8,571 

2,285 


Entrances 


1927 

27,503 

49,055 

2,315 

4,089 

1,060 

10,726 

3,430 

6,462 

948 

10,524 

2,439 


Clearances 


1913 

1927 

21,661 

24,781 

26,109 

41,933 

955 

1,390 

3,273 

3,946 

749 

792 

4,582 

10,635 

1,193 

8,421 

3,164 

5,691 

218 

436 

7.695 

9,962 

377 

646 
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France had witnessed considerable growth of 
air traffic, mileage of airways having increased 
from 3556 in 1921 to 6000 in 1925 and the mile- 
age flown from 1,400,000 to 3,000,000. The 
passengers carried in 1921 numbered 10,019 and 
in 1925, 19,708. Freight by airplane had in- 
creased from 577,000 lbs. in 1921 to 2,092,000 
lbs. in 1025 and mail from 77,000 lbs. in 1921 to 
1,903,000 lbs. in 1925. See Aeronautics. 

History, On Dec. 1, 1913, the moderate 
Barthou cabinet was overthrown and was suc- 
ceeded by a ministry formed by Gaston Doumer- 
gue, whose Radical-Socialist Party filled seven 
of the twelve seats. Joseph Caillaux was the 
directing genius of the cabinet, but was kept 
from the premiership by the stigma of the 
Morocco settlement of 1911. He was made 
Minister of Finance. In view of the forthcom- 
ing elections, the cabinet chose to concentrate 
on his financial proposals rather than on the 
delicate question of reducing military service 
from three to two years, at the time the cen- 
tral issue with the Radical-Socialists. On that 
issue, nevertheless, the Radical-Socialists and 
Unified Socialists cooperated to form a pacifist 
bloc, in clear-cut opposition to the Federation of 
the Left which Barthou, Millerand, and Briand 
had organized with a programme of electoral 
reform and the Three Years Law, In the latter 
part of March, 1914, both Caillaux and his lieu- 
tenant, Monis, Minister of Marine, were forced 
to resign because of the shooting of Gaston 
Calmette by Madame Caillaux and the subse- 
quent revelation of an old financial scandal. 
Meanwhile, the electoral campaign was on, cen- 
tring for the most part around the Throe Years 
Law. In the May elections, the Radical and 
Socialist bloc more than held its own, but the 
Doumorgiie cabinet, in accordance with custom, 
resigned before the meeting of the new Chamber, 
and a ministerial deadlock ensued in which a 
Ribot cabinet was smashed by the Radical- 
Socialist bloc within 24 hours after its forma- 
tion. Finally, Ren^ Viviani succeeded in form- 
ing a cabinet based on a national-defense imlicy 
which received the Chamber’s support, 

While the French public was deeply absorbed 
in the sensational trial of Madame Caillaux 
during the latter part of July, President Poin- 
care, accompanied by Premier Viviani in his 
capacity as Foreign 'Minister, set out to visit 
France’s ally, Russia. The Kronstadt Confer- 
ence brought a further cementing of the alliance 
between France and Russia. The French 
statesmen returned to Paris on July 20, just 
after the Austrian ultimatum had been deliv- 
ered to Serbia. When war between Russia and 
Germany seemed unavoidable, the German gov- 
ernment requested of the French government a 
definite answer as to the attitude of France in 
case of a Russo-German ooTiflict. In view of 
her alliance with Russia, France felt compelled 
to answer that she ^*would consult her inter- 
ests.” Orders for mobilization were issued in 
France and Germany on August 1, and two 
days later, war was declared by Germany on 
France, Sec World War. 

The French people received the news with 
patriotic fervor. Their outward calmness was 
marred, outside of a few minor occurrences, 
only by the assassination of Jean Jaur^ss, the 
great Socialist and pacifist, on July 31 by 
Raoul Villain, who acted under the influence of 
the extreme Royalists, Confronted with a sit- 
uation which called for the greatest efforts and 


sacrifices, the parliamentary factions abandoned 
all partisan strife and concluded a truce, known 
as the “Union Sacr^e,” to which even the So- 
cialists subscribed. The draining of man power 
from all walks of life took place without 
friction and a financial panic was averted by 
a moratorium. Measures were taken to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of an adequate food 
supply, and a rigid censorship was imposed. 

With the rapid German advance threatening 
Paris, Premier Viviani resigned on August 26 
and formed a more representative cabinet. Gen- 
eral Gallieni, a capable and resolute soldier, was 
appointed military governor of Paris, but the 
danger became so great that the government 
moved to Bordeaux on September 2 and returned 
only in December, 1914. When Parliament re- 
opened in Paris on Dee. 22, 1914, Premier 
Viviani passionately declared that France 
would not lay down her arms until Alsace-Lor- 
raine was regained, Belgium restored, and 
Prussian militarism broken. Parliament criti- 
cized freely the conduct of the war, esjiecially 
the handling of medical and munitions supplies 
by Millerand, Minister of War. 

The Viviani government, however, withstood 
all attacks until Oct. 22, 1915, when the. failure 
of its Balkan policy brought its downfall. A 
new coalition government was formed, by Aris- 
tide Briand, which included members of practi- 
cally all political parties. Reports of lack of 
provision in the defense of Verdun in the spring 
and summer of 1916 brought a very stormy 
secret session of Parliament July 16-22, but the 
Government withstood all attacks, and the Battle 
of the Somme and the great diplomatic success 
of securing Rumania’s entrance into the War 
on the side of the Allies prolonged its life. In 
December, 1916, Briand reconstructed his cabi- 
net, giving the Ministry of War to General 
Lyautey (q.v.) but when the Chamber shortly 
afterward drove Lyautey from office and 
severely criticized Briand’s economic policy, the 
cabinet resigned, on Mar. 17, 1917. The suc- 
ceeding ministry under Ribot differed from the 
outgoing ministry only in that it contained as 
Minister of War a Radical-Socialist, Paul Pain- 
lev4, who on May 15, 1917, made important 
changes in the army command by appointing 
General Petain commander-in-chiof, in {jlace of 
General Nivelle, and General Foch chief of staff 
at the War Oflice. 

During the spring and summer of 1917, the 
seemingly interminable duration of the War and 
the terrible losses and sacrifices, coupled with 
grave ec*onomic troubles, seriou.sly affected the 
morale of the French people and produced wide- 
spread war- wear! ness. The syiniitonis of this 
state of mind were “defeatism,” industrial un- 
rest, and mutinies at the front. Socialists in- 
creasingly took a stand of opposition to the War. 
Calllau.x and other Radical-Socialist loaders, 
who had always more or less openly opposed 
the French war policy, were carrying on a 
campaign for a “White Peace,” i.e,, a peace 
without victory. The situation became so criti- 
cal during the summer of 1917 that immediate 
energetic action seemed imperative to prevent a 
breakdown. During August, Georges Cldmen- 
ccau made a vehement attack in the Senate on 
Minister of the Interior Malvy for the way in 
which he permitted the spread of defeatism and 
pacifism. This brought about the fall of Malvy 
on Aug. 31, 1917, and a week later that of the 
entire cabinet. Paul Painlevd succeeded Ribot 
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as Premier on September 12 and inherited all 
the troubles that beset the holder of this of- 
fice. 

Upon the speedy fall of the Painlev6 ministry, 
Cldmenceau assumed office and began to clean 
the Augean stable of treason and of neglect. 
He abandoned coalition and the political dilly- 
dallying of his predecessors and declared that 
he would pursue but one policy, that of vigor- 
ously piosecuting the War, In pursuance of 
this policy, he assumed, aside from the Premier- 
ship, the Ministry of War as the all-important 
cabinet post and filled his ministry for the most 
part with men who had been little before the 
public eye but who stood out for ability and 
energy and were thoroughly faithful to his 
policy. He put a speedy end to the defeatist 
campaign by ordering the arrest of its more 
important leaders. At the end of 1017, the 
pi-osecution of Caillaux was ordered, and the 
arrest of this former Prime Minister and leader 
of the great Radical-Socialist Party took place 
on Jan. 14, 1918. 

A series of treason trials now followed in 
rapid succession. On Pehruary 14, the adven- 
turer, Holo Pasha, was coiidenined to death for 
using German money to invest in French news- 
papers for defeatist purposes. Other trials re- 
sulted in the execution of M. Duval, editor of 
the defeatist newspaper Bonnet lioiige, and 
Pierre Lenoir, and the imprisonment of many 
others, while Malvy, lieutenant of Caillaux and 
Minister of the Iiitorior in five successive cab- 
inets, was sentenced to five years* exile for 
“negligence equivalent to treason,” Caillaux 
himself was not brought to trial until the spring 
of 1920. He was convicted of giving the enemy 
material aid but was exonerated of having guilty 
intentions, and was sontonced to two years* ini- 
pi ihonment, which ho had already served, loss 
of civic rights, and five years* residence in an 
assigned district. The imjrortance of these 
tioason trials lies in the fact that they marked 
the tempoi-ary conclusion of a struggle, star*tcd 
long bcfor*e the War, between the policy which 
aimed at a Continental concert under French 
and German leadership and that which looked 
toward a military victory over Germany and 
an entente with hingland. 

Having checkmated the anti-war elements, etc., 
CKunoncoau set to work organizing all energy 
in the country to pr-osecute the War. He re- 
fused to follow his pi-edccossors in the policy of 
deceiving public opinion and stated to the coiin- 
ti-y the sombr-e truth a.s to the military and 
political situation. Ho supplied the weakened 
army with new soldiers by drastically draining 
offices, factories, and fields of dispensable man- 
pewer. At the same time, he .instituted rigor- 
ous measures to ensure an adequate food sup- 
ply. His rationing system had not, however, 
the same success which similar measures had 
in Great Britain and Germany because of the 
disinclination of the French people to submit 
to strict alimentary discipline. CWmenceau also 
dealt sternly with* the Socialist and Syndicalist 
opposition which raised its head during the 
summer of 1918. Fi-ench morale improved 
steadily notwithstanding severe trials, such as 
the Parisians experienced during the bombard- 
ment and air raids in the spring and the sum- 
mer of the last year of the \^''a^. If the desired 
end, military victory over Germany, was finally 
achieved, it was in no small measure due to the 
iron rule of Cltocnceau, 


Immediately after the Armistice, the politi- 
cians made a determined elTort to reestablish 
the cabinet system and to divest Ciemenceau of 
that one-man power which he had exercised 
during the War and which had enabled him to 
hold the country together till the final victory. 
In opposition to such designs, Clcmenceau made 
clear in the debates in the Chamber during No- 
vember, 1018, that he had no intention of giv- 
ing up his powers as peace-maker and that, 
outside of a general outline, he would not take 
the whole country into his confidence in regard 
to his peace policy. In this attitude, he was 
sirstained by the Chamber by a vote of 398 to 93. 
Cldmenccari conducted the peace negotiations 
(see Pkace Conference) in secrecy, aided not 
by eminent French politicians but by his own 
faithful and trusted collaborator’s. This caused 
considerable resentment in Parliament. More- 
over, able as Clernenceau had been as War Pre- 
mier and as peace negotiator, he had failed in 
his economic and lalior policies. Extremist ag- 
itation and tlie failure of the Government to 
remedy economic distress, and particularly the 
high cost of living, brought about a number 
of serious strikes during the first half of 1919. 
When the Peace Treaty came up for discussion 
in the Chamber in September, 1919, the Left 
censured the spirit of harshness in which it 
had been conceived, while the Nationalist dep- 
uties maintained that it did not go far enough 
in providing France with security, especially 
since Germany was permitted to retain the left 
bank of the Rhine. A rejection of the Treaty 
being out of the question, it was finally ratified 
by 372 votes against 62. 

Great interest ccirtred in the elections of 

1919, the first since 1914. With the aid of 
Alexandre Millerand, CMmenceau organized an 
electoi-al phalanx, the National Bloc, composed 
of the inoie conservative parties, to combat So- 
cialism arid Bolshevism. The elections to the 
Chamber, held on Nov. 16, 1919, resulted in a 
decisive victory for the National Bloc and in a 
defeat for the Socialists and the Radical -So- 
cialists. The balance of power was shifted 
from the Left and the Left Centre to the mod- 
erate Centre and the consci’vative Right. More- 
over, since the two parties which had hitherto 
opposed anti-clerical legislation, the Progress- 
ists and the “Action Libcrale,’* made the great- 
est gains, the election signified, for the time 
at least, a Catholic revival. It was quite evi- 
dent from the results that the election was an 
expression of the spirit of the War and not of 
peace. The most important business before the 
new Pavliainciit was the election of a successor 
to Raymond Poincare as President of the 
French Republic. Cl^uneneoau, though not eager, 
was induced to stand for election, but was 
defeated by Paul Deschanel in the Republican 
Caucus ballot which was held before tne elec- 
tion. Thereupon, the National Assembly chose 
Deschaiud by 734 out of 888 votes on Jan. 17, 

1920. On the following day, the Clcmenceau 
Ministry resigned, and Alexandre Millerand 
formed a new cabinet, in the composition of 
which he followed Cl(bnenceau*s example of 
choosing men of practical experience rather than 
brilliant politicians. 

The new CJovernment was soon called upon to 
deal with very serious strikes which began in 
February, 1920. These wore caused by extrem- 
ist sections in the French labor movement and 
were unpopular with the great mass of the 
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French, people; they failed disastrously by the 
end of May, dealing a severe blow to the Con- 
fdddration Gendrale du Travail. The chief aim 
of the Millerand government was the applica- 
tion of the terms of the Peace Treaty, and 
toward this end Raymond Poincard was ap- 
pointed President of the Reparations Commis- 
sion on February 20, The successive Conferences 
at Boulogne, Spa, and Hythe produced very few 
results. The unsatisfactory trend of the Repara- 
tions policy engendered no little discontent in 
Parliament and Millerand might have had to 
contend with very strong opposition had it not 
been for the success of liis labor policy and of his 
Polish policy. In accordance with the French 
post-war policy of erecting Poland as a strong 
“buffer” state ‘between Russia and Germany in 
order to prevent a union of interest between 
these two former Powers, the Millerand govern- 
ment during the summer of 1020 gave success- 
ful aid to Poland in its struggle with Soviet 
Russia. The national approval accorded to this 
policy made, in conjunction with other factors, 
Millerand the logical candidate for the Presi- 
dency when President Desclianel was forced to 
resign on account of illness on Sept. 16, 1920. 
Millerand accepted the candidature and issued 
a statement declaring that, if elected, he would 
continue the same policy which he had pursued 
while Premier. He was duly elected on Novem- 
ber 26 by 69.5 out of «S92 votes and immediately 
thereafter let it be known that he intended to 
increase the powers of the presidential office 
and to assume a greater control over foreign 
affairs than his predecessors had done. A new 
ministry was formed by Georges Leygues, but 
this cabinet was clearly intended as a make- 
shift and gave way in the middle of January, 
1021 to a cabinet under Aristide Briaiid. , 

The return to power of the parliamentary 
veteran Briand marked a revival of government 
hy coalition and an attempt to modify the 
French Reparations policy and abbve all im- 
prove the somewhat strained relations with 
England. Ever since the Peace Conference, 
there had been gradually increasing disagree- 
ment between France and Great Butain (q.v,) 
as to the application of the terms of the Treaty. 
The French interjmetod the English counsel for 
moderation as au attempt to whittle down 
France’s share after England had been fully 
indemnified by the German colonics, markets 
and ships. They reasoned, moreover, that the 
English could well afford to be lenient with 
the Germans since England as a result of the 
Allied victory had been secured against any 
possible German aggression, while France, sit- 
uated on the continent, had to reckon with a 
rapid recovery of a neighbor possessed of great 
powers of recuperation. Whatever the merits 
of this contention were, it produced on the part 
of the French public and government a ten- 
dency to use the policy of the strong arm in con- 
tinental European affairs and it brought dis- 
cord into the Franco-British relations. This 
estrangement was also fostered by other points 
of divergence in policy, such as Franco-British 
differences in the Near East, notably in Syria; 
the conflict between the French pro-Tnrkiall and 
the British anti-Turkish policy; the British ne- 
gotiations for resumption of trade with Soviet 
Russia and the vehement opposition of the 
French to Soviet Russia because of the Poles 
and the Russian debt; the refusal of the British 
to follow tlie French in giving unconditional 


support to the Poles in the Danzig and Upper 
Silesian questions, etc. Briand made an earn- 
est effort to remove the diplomatic friction be- 
tw'een the two countries but from the outset he 
encountered the opposition of the conservative 
elements under the leadership of Poiucaid. 
Further dissatisfaction in France was produced 
by the results of the Washington Conference at 
the end of 1921. See Washington Confer- 
ence. By virtue of the fact that this Confer- 
ence concerned itself chiefly with problems of 
the Pacific, France was placed at this meeting 
in a position of less importance than cither the 
United States, Great Britain, or Japan. The 
Agreement on Naval Limitation, subscribed to 
by Briand, was felt to be disadvantageous to 
France. This discontent delayed the ratifica- 
tion of the Five Power Naval Treaty by France 
until July 7, 1923. The hostility toward Bri- 
and in the Chamber, resulting from what was 
considered his too conciliatory attitude, reached 
such intensity after the Cannes Conference, Jan. 
6-12, 1922, that Briand deemed it best to resign 
(Jan. 12, 1022). 

The reaction against Briand’s policy brought 
Poincare into office. The new Prime Minister 
stated from the outset that he preferred strong 
methods and the old diplomacy to conciliation 
and conferences and in consequence a distinct 
change for the worse took place almost imme- 
diately in Franco-Biitish relations. Poineard 
had inherited from his jircdecessor a pledge to 
attend the forthcoming (Jenoa Conference (Apr. 
10-May 19, 1022), and, while refusing to go 
himserf, he felt bound, in compliance with the 
obligation entered into hy Briand, to send a 
delegation which was headed by Louis Barthou, 
the President of the Rc[>arations Commis.sion, 
as his personal representative. Owing to Poin- 
card’s insistence that neither the Peace Treaty 
nor Reparations should be subject to discussion 
at the Conference, the Genoa meeting had at 
best only a moral effect. 

The Hague Conference, held in June of the 
same year, which was intended to be a continua- 
tion of the Genoa Conference, likewise ended in 
failure, since no agreement could he reached with 
the Soviets. In the Turkish question, Franco 
found herself during 1922 often in a rather cmu- 
barrassiug op]>osition to Great Britain and it 
was only aCter the sweeping Turkish victory in 
August, 1922, that the two Powers recognized 
the harmful effects of their disagreement and ar- 
rived at more effective cooperation in regard to 
Turkey; but the Reparations problem, and the 
connected problems of the in ter- Allied debts and 
of security for France, tended more and more 
to produce KCiious divergence of opinion between 
France and Great Britain, all the more so in 
view of Poincare’s reversion to strong methods 
at the close of 1922. At the conference with 
Great Britain, held in Paris during the open- 
ing days of 1923, PoinearS announced his in- 
tention of seizing from (Jcrniany productive 
guarantees with the view of holding them till 
Germany fulfilled her obligations under the 
Peace Treaty. Accordingly, French troops were 
ordered on Jan. 10, 1923, to occupy the Ruhr. 
Sec Uepakations. 

This action not only caused anger abroad and 
among France’s allies, but also evoked protests 
fi'om the Left groups in the French Chainbor. 
When it came to a showdown, however, the 
Chamber, with the exception of the Communists 
and some of the Socialists, supported Poincard 
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in his venture. The Ruhr occupation involved 
a heavy drain on French resources and 
complicated still further the already very serious 
French financial situation. During his premier- 
ship, Poincare strove with zeal to consolidate 
French military supremacy by encouraging the 
afterward discredited Separatist movement in 
the Rhineland and by cementing France’s re- 
lations with the Little Entente (q.v.). The 
French policy toward the latter aimed at the 
building up of a wall of defense for France out of 
the succession states which had been constructed 
by the Peace CJonference on the ruins of the 
former three great Powers of the European con- 
tinent. By rendering political, military, and 
financial assistance to these new states, France 
bound them to her in close alliance and thereby 
sought to prevent the possible rise of these 
former Powers in challenge to her own hegemony 
on the European continent. 

Meanwhile the failure of Poincard’s Ruhr and 
Rhineland ventures and the comparative isola- 
tion of France among the Powers resulting 
from his policy had greatly diminished his popu- 
larity at home. Already, during the summer 
of 1923, a number of by-elections had gone 
against the government and the Radical-Social- 
ists and the United Socialists had formed the 
Bloc des Gaudies for the purpose of offering 
a compact political organization in the forth- 
coming elections in opposition to Poincard’s and 
Millerand’s Bloc National. Moreover, the Prime 
Minister was seriously embarrassed in the early 
spring of 1924 by a domestic crisis due to the 
dwindling of the value of the franc and the in- 
crease in the cost of living. Poincard’s proposal 
to meet the critical financial situation by an 
increase in the taxes amounting to 20 per cent, 
while credit to his courage, did not improve his 
chances in the impending elections. In the face 
of strong opposition, the Government’s tax bill 
was carried on Feb. 22, 1924. Poincare took 
drastic measures to atop the continued fall of the 
franc, but tlie currency crisis was not remedied 
until Morgan & Co. stepped into the breach with 
a loan. All these measures were used by the 
opposition against Poincard in the Chamber and 
in the constituencies. When defeated on March 
26 on an unimportant issue, Poincar4 resigned 
but resumed office two days later with a recon- 
structed cabinet. 

In regard to the Dawes Report of Experts, 
Poincard after some hesitation signified his ap- 
proval, but raised and left open the all-important 
question of “sanctions” in case of German de- 
fault. He also refused to declare his willing- 
ness to evacuate the Ruhr. His attitude was, 
however, of less importance than formerly in 
view of the results of the elections on May 11, 
1924, which indicated a defeat of the Bloc Na- 
tional by the Bloc des Gauches. The composi- 
tion of the new Chamber was as follows: Con- 
servatives, 11; Republican Entente, 137; Left 
Republicans, 92; National Radicals, 34; Radi- 
cal Socialists, 127; Independent Socialists, 39; 
Unified Socialists, 101; Communists, 29. The 
government strength was roughly 274, while 
the opposition was able to muster at least 296. 

The radical opposition immediately brought 
strong pressure to bear against Poincard and 
Millerand. They aimed not only at the fall 
of the Poincard government, which was a 
foregone conclusion, but at the resignation of 
President Millerand as well. Thejr charged the 
President with having gone outside ' the non- 


partisan sphere within which the President of 
the French Republic is confined by tradition 
and the spirit of Republican French govern- 
ment. The chief reason for their opposition to 
Millerand was, however, the fact that tlie lat- 
ter^ was, in conjunction with Poineard, the 
maintsay of the Nationalist policy inaugurated 
by Cldmenceau during the War. Upon the as- 
sembling of the Chamber on June 1, the Poin- 
care government stepped out of office. Deter- 
mined opposition, however, was encountered 
from President Millerand, who was not willing 
to relinquish his office without a serious fight. 
A tense parliamentary crisis ensued in conse- 
quence. Millerand attempted to gain time by 
appointing the stop-gap cabinet of Fransois- 
Marsal, on June 8, but the radical opposition, 
which numbered by this time 307 deputies, 
would have no relations with it and forced it 
out on June 10. A message of the President 
was met by a vote of 329 to 214 in the Cham- 
ber and of 154 to 144 in the Senate in favor of 
the technical motion to adjourn all discussion of 
the message, whereupon President Millerand re- 
signed his office on June 11. On June 12 the mod- 
erate Radical-Socialist Doumergue, President of 
the Senate, was elected President by 515 votes 
against 309 for the more advanced Radical- 
Socialist Painlev4, President of the Chamber, 
and two days later Herriot formed a Radical- 
Socialist cabinet. Since the Radical-Socialist 
Party, the party of Caillaux, was now in power, 
supported by the Socialists, and since the new 
Premier had been Caillaux’s successor as the 
leader of this party, the change in the French 
government may reasonably be regarded as a 
st^ in the direction of the policy of Caillaux. 

This development was signified by the immedi- 
ate passage by the Chamber of an Amnesties 
Bill of broad scope with specific clauses under 
which the cases of Caillaux and Malvy could 
be included,^ although the Senate did not pass 
the bill until near the close of the year. With 
a narrow majority in face of the large National- 
ist bloc in the Chamber, the Herriot govern- 
ment had to take into consideration the wishes 
of the Nationalists and could not at once aban- 
don the Poincar5 policy entirely. On the whole, 
the Bloc des Gauches in internal affairs favored 
chiefly reduction of taxes and of military serv- 
ice and a resumption of anti-clerical legislation, 
while in foreign affairs it stood for complete 
accord with England, a betterment of Franco- 
German relations through conciliatory methods 
on the part of France, for international as 
against isolated French action in regard to 
Reparations, and against the occupation of the 

These foreign policies were clearly in evidence 
at the London Conference in July and August, 
1924, which provided for the application of the 
Dawes Report, and for the time being removed 
the vexed question of Reparations from the 
field of discussion. Second in importance only 
to Reparations was the evacuation of the Ruhr, 
which the Allies promised would take place 
within a year if the Germans fulfilled their 
obligations under the Dawes Plan. Evacuation, 
in fact, began almost at once and by the end 
of the year was well advanced. A happy out- 
come of the conference was the reestablishment 
of the cordial understanding between Prance 
and E^land which had seemed on the point of 
vanishing before the advent of the two radical 
ministries. The Poineard party naturally op- 
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posed the terms of the agreement, but Herriot 
was supported by substantial majorities in both 
houses of Parliament. 

Various other policies of the Herriot ministry 
reflected its liberal character. French ports 
were opened to German shipping for the first 
time since the War. The government’s match 
monopoly was reestablished. Military maiiceu- 
vres due in the autumn were postponed. A 
strong supporter of the League of Nations, 
Premier Herriot personally attended the meet- 
ing of the League Assembly in September^ and 
his ideas supplied the basis for the Geneva Pro- 
tocol adopted there, providing for arbitration, 
mutual guarantees of security, and a future 
disarmament conference. On October 28, France 
extended recognition to the Russian government, 
stipulating that the old Russian debts to French 
bondholders were still considered valid by France 
and that there was to be no interfei-ence by 
either country in the internal affairs of the 
other. On December 4, Leonid Krassin was re- 
ceived as the first Soviet Ambassador to France. 
His arrival was made the signal for riotous 
demonstrations and for wholesale arrests on the 
discovery of an alleged revolutionary plot. 
While tile opposition to these various measures 
was more or less pronounced, the real storm 
came over the decision to discontinue French 
representation at the Vatican, and other anti- 
clerical moves. 

In Alsace-Lorraine, the Government proposed 
to put through a programme of secularizing 
the schools, all of which offered religious in- 
struction of some kind. The old religious fires 
were rekindled and discussion raged throughout 
France. See Alsacb-Lorbaine. In Septem- 
ber, the cardinals of France addressed a letter 
to the Prime Minister protesting against the 
action with regard to the Vatican and Alsace- 
Lorraine, as well as the Government’s strict 
application of the laws suppressing religious 
orders. Herriot replied ratber tartly. The hill 
suppressing the Vatican Embassy finally passed 
the Chamber Feb. 2, 1925, but Alsace-Iorraine 
was left with a special representative at Rome. 
The long religious controversy weakened the 
Herriot ministry, however, and contributed to 
its early downfall. It also alienated some of 
its supporters by the stand Herriot took toward 
the question of evacuating the Cologne area in 
accordance with Treaty provisions. In Decem- 
ber, 1924, the Council of Ambassadors decided 
it could not carry out this evacuation because 
Germany had not kept faith in disarming, and 
on Jan. 28, 1925, Premier Herriot made a 
speech supporting that position and emphasiz- 
ing the necessity of militai’y security for France. 
While Parliament supported him, the Socialists 
were none too well satisfied. The troops were 
actually withdrawn a year later. 

But the leading issue which led to Herriot’s 
resignation was one which was to trouble France 
increasingly until it brought her to the brink 
of disaster. This was the highly critical state 
of French finances. Poincard’s efforts to chock 
the depreciation of the franc early in 1924 had 
had only a temporary effect Under the Herriot 
regime, with the extremists insisting on a 
capital levy and with increased taxes inevi- 
table, the exodus of French capital became more 
pronounced than ever. Further falling-off in 
exchange and rise in living costs were the im- 
mediate results: To raise the thirty-three and 
one-half billion of francs called for by the 1925 


budget, which was not passed until the spring 
of that year, the Government proposed an in- 
ternal loan of 10 per cent on the country’s 
entire wealth and an increase in the limits of 
note issue by the Bank of France from 41 
billion to 46 billion francs. On this latter 
issue, the Government was defeated in the Sen- 
ate and resigned, Apr. 10, 1925. On April 17, 
Painleve formed a cabinet in which he retained 
for himself the position of Minister of War. 

The formation of the new government was 
signalized by the return of Caillaux, who be- 
came Minister of Finance. He had long en- 
joyed the reputation of being almost a miracle- 
worker in finance and the country looked to him 
to find a way out of its difficulties. At the 
end of June, he proposed a further note issue 
of six billion francs and a loan to be used in 
part to consolidate the floating debt. He also 
turned his attention to the war debts which 
Franco owed to England and the United States. 
In August, he arranged in London a settlement 
of the former, conditional on the making of a 
similar agreement with the United States, and 
he then made a somewhat hurried visit to 
Washington. He was unable to agree on terms 
with the American commissioners. Returning 
to France with diminished prestige, he was 
eventually forced out of the cabinet on the capi- 
tal levy issue (Oct. 27, 1925). 

The Painlev5 ministry itself sui-vived only 
until November 22, when it likewise foundered on 
the rock of finance. It was succeeded by an- 
other Briand ministry with Louis Loucheur as 
Minister of Finance, but he soon gave way to 
Doumer, and when Briand reconstructed his 
ministry in March, 1926, Doumer’s place was' 
filled by Raoul Peret, All their efforts failed 
to stop the downward course of the franc. A 
committee of experts appointed in June made 
a number of recommendations which influenced 
the Government’s later policies, but did not save 
the immediate situation. On June 15, Briand 
again resigned, but once more formed a cabinet, 
turning again to Caillaux for the post of Finance 
Minister. With the franc down to a value of 
about two cents United States currency, the situ- 
ation became desperate. There was more and 
more talk of an overthrow of the Republic and 
the setting up of a dictatorship. On July 37, 
Caillaux requested dictatorial financial powers 
for a limited period but was refused by a vote of 
288 to 243. Briand then resigned. Herriot 
formed a cabinet which lasted but a day or two. 
President Doumerguc then called upon Poincard 
to head a government of National Union, and 
he succeeded in forming such a coalition, with 
six former premiers in his cabinet. Parliament 
willingly rushed through tlic measures ho de- 
sired, including notable increases in taxes on 
foreign trade, transportation, sales, property 
transfers, and foreign investments. As a result 
of these and other energetic measures, the franc 
rapidly recovered, public tension was eased, and 
the greatest crisis the country had faced since 
the War was passed. 

During the remainder of the year, the financial 
position steadily improved. The budget for 1927 
was approved well before the beginning of the 
year, a rare occurrence in modern French his- 
tory. A discordant note came from the Left, 
which continually reminded Poincard that he 
was put in control to stabilize the franc. As 
a matter of fact by December, 3926, the franc 
had attained a value of about four cents, and for 
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a year and a half it was actually, though not 
legally, stabilized at that figure. By the middle 
of 1928, the floating debt had been reduced, a 
gold reserve built up, and other requirements 
met and Parliament passed the bill which put 
France on a gold basis again with the value 
of the franc fixed at 3.92 cents, or 25.52 to the 
dollar. Premier Poincare continued to enjoy 
the support of Parliament and the country, as 
evidenced in Senatorial elections on Jan. 16, 
1927, and general elections Apr. 22 and 29, 1928. 
The latter were held under the new electoral 
law of July, 1927, by which deputies were elected 
separately by districts, as in the United States, 
instead of collectively by “lists.” 

While the domestic life of the nation was 
thus passing through dramatic phases, foreign 
affairs were somewhat more felicitous. As For- 
eign Minister, Briand pursued a course of his 
own which often fretted Poincard but which 
he had to accept as the price of Radical support 
for his government. On Apr. 29, 1926, ^ M. 
Berenger, appointed Ambassador to the United 
States to succeed the veteran Jusserand, had 
come to an agreement with the American gov- 
ernment on terms of settlement of the war debt 
which brought a vexed question one step nearer 
solution. The total debt was fixed at $4,025,000,- 
000. WTth increasing rates of interest, it was 
to be paid in 62 annual installments rising grad- 
ually from $30,000,000 in 1926 to more than 
$113,000,000 in 1927. Payments were to be made 
in gold or United States securities, and were 
not to be contingent on payments of reparations 
by Germany. 

Strong objection to these terms developed in 
France, and continual efforts were made by the 
Government, urged on by public opinion, to 
have them modified. As the United States con- 
tinued obdurate, French feeling became increas- 
ingly bitter toward that country. A growing 
anti-Americanism threatened to mount to serious 
proportions, when suddenly it was turned into 
an almost cordial goodwill by a dramatic and 
unheralded event. On May 21, 1927, Charles A. 
Lindbergh in The Spirit of St, Louis made his 
non-stop, 33-hour flight from New York to 
Paris. For weeks he was wildly acclaimed 
wherever he went, and the diplomats were quick 
to seize on the happy occurrence to bring again 
into being a friendly sentiment for America. 
See Aeronautics. 

Opposition to the Mellon-B4renger debt settle- 
ment nevertheless continued and found expres- 
sion in various ways. It was felt by some Amer- 
ican commentators that the feeling had much 
to do with the action of France in establishing 
a higher general tariff rate to apply to American 
imports among others, and at the same time 
concluding a tariff agreement with Germany 
(Aug. 17, 1927) under which certain imports 
would enjoy special rates. The United States 
protested vigorously, and France finally accorded 
American goods the same favors as German. 
Action upon the Mellon-Bdrenger agreement was 
finally forced by the fact that $400,000,000 which 
France owed the United States for war supplies 
was to come due Aug. 1, 1929. This amount 
was funded in the debt settlement, and if the 
agreement was ratified, immediate payment would 
not have to be made. Poincard tnrew the whole 
weight of his ministry into the fight for ratifi- 
cation, staking the life of his government on 
the outcome, and on July 21, 1929, the Chamber 
approved the terms wifiiout reservations by a 


majority of only eight votes. The Senate rati- 
fied the agreement, and the approval likewise 
of the Caillaux-Churchill agreement signed wdth 
Great Britain in 1926 was taken for granted. 
Owing to ill health, Poincard resigned on July 
26, 1929, and was succeeded by Aristide Briand, 
who formed a ministry representative of the 
different parties. 

Among the achievements of Briand in the field 
of foreign relations, his cooperation with 
other European statesmen to bring into being 
the Locarno Pact particularly stands out. By 
this agreement, concluded in October, 1925, Ger- 
many was admitted to the League of Nations, 
her western boundaries were accepted, and mu- 
tual guarantees of security were given by the 
leading powers. France received the agreement 
in somewhat critical mood, but readily accepted 
it and accorded to Briand his full measure of 
prestige. The accord with Germany was still 
further strengthened by a commercial treaty, 
by conversations looking toward a rapproche- 
ment, and by the withdrawal of the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Military Control from Germany. 

Relations with Italy were marked by some 
friction when French authorities at Nice, on 
Nov. 4, 1926, arrested Colonel Garibaldi and 
proved that he was acting for the Italian gov- 
ernment in instigating anti-Fascist sentiment 
for its own purposes. The visit of an Italian 
squadron to Tangier in 1927 provoked some 
critical comment in France and in December of 
that year France signed a treaty of friendship 
with Jugoslavia, as an offset to the Treaty of 
Tirana between Italy and Albania. 

Relations with Russia were marked by a cer- 
tain tension because of the charges freely made 
that the Russian Embassy in Paris was being 
used as a centre for Communist propaganda. 
An incident apparently confirming these charges 
occurred in the middle of 1927 and resulted in 
the recall of the Russian Ambassador, Rakovsky. 
In 1925 the revolt of the Riffi in Morocco under 
Abd-el-Krim for a while took on serious pro- 
ortions, but he was eventually captured and 
anished to the island of Rdunion. See Mo- 
rocco. In the same year, a revolt in Syria 
culminated in the shelling of Damascus by Gen- 
eral Sarrail, bringing criticism at home and 
abroad. 

Perhaps the most felicitous development of 
this period in the field of foreign relations arose 
almost casually, when Briand on Apr. 6, 1927, 
the anniversary of the entrance of the United 
States into the War, suggested a treaty between 
France and the United States outlawing war. 
Exchanges of notes developed the suggestion into 
a proposal for a multilateral agreement among 
the leading Powers. France at first deprecated 
the suggestion hut widespread popular interest 
led Mr. Kellogg to follow it up, with the re- 
sult that in 1929 the Kellogg Peace Pact, by 
which war was renounced as an instrument of 
national policy was signed by practically all 
nations. 

The year 1929 saw also a great stride forward 
in settling the question of German Reparations. 
In September, 1928, Briand and Stresemann, Ger- 
man Foreign Minister, agreed to arrange for a 
committee of experts to determine a “final and 
definitive” settlement of the Reparations ques- 
tion. While the Dawes Report worked out a 
means by which Germany could pay reparations 
in given amounts, the actual total to be paid 
was left undetermined. Two experts from each 
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of the leading countries concerned were selected, 
Owen D. Young and J. Pierpont Morgan, being 
the unofficial delegates from the United States. 
They met in Paris on Peb. 11, 1929, and chose 
Mr. Young as chairman of the committee. After 
four months* work, they arrived at an agree- 
ment, signed June 7, 1929, by which the amount 
of German payments is definitely fixed over a 
period paralleling that in which the war debts 
are to be paid by European countries to the 
United States. 

All France was plunged in mourning by the 
death of Marshal Foch, at the age of 77, on 
Mar. 20, 1929. See Focir, Ferdinand. 

FBAECE, fraNs, Anatole (1844-1924). 
Pseudonym of Jacques Anatole Thibault, a 
French writer (see Vor*. IX), who won the Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 1921. His later works 
include Ld r^volte des a/nges (1914) j Sut la voie 
glorieusef addresses, etc. (1914); Ce que disent 
nos morts (1916); Amyous et OSlestin (1916); 
Le petit Pierre (1918) and La vie en fleur 
(1922), both autobiographical; Le genie latin; 
La Grece et la paix (1919) ; Le Comte Morin, 
d^puU (1921); Marguerite (1921); Les noces 
cofinthiemxes, a lyrical tragedy with music by 
Henri Busser (1922); Demi^res pages midites 
d'Anatole Prance, published by Midiel Corday 
(1925), and Prefaces, Introductions, and Other 
Uncollected Papers (trans. 1928), Nearly all 
of his works have been translated into English. 
Consult Les thSories sociales d’Anatole France, 
by Maurice Gaffiot (1923) ; Anatole France, the 
Man and his Work by James Lewis May (1924) ; 
Pens4es d* Anatole Frmice, collected by M. Laussel 
and Rend Ledoux-Lebard (1926) ; Anatole 
France Simself, by his secretary, Jean Jacques 
Brousson (1926) ; La vie et les opinions d* Ana- 
tole France, by Jacques Roujon (1926); Ana- 
tole Frmce and his Circle, by Paul Gsell (1926) ; 
Anatole France the Parisian, by Leslie Stewart 
( 1927 ) ; Anatole France d*aprbs ses confidences 
et ses souvenirs, by Michel Corday (1927), and 
Anatole France Abroad, by Jean Jacques Brous- 
son (1928). 

FRANCHET D^ESPEBEY, fr&n'shS.' dfis'- 
per'a, Louis F^lix Marie Francois (1866- 
) , A French marshal, horn in Mostag- 
anem, Algeria. He saw service in North Africa 
and elsewhere, and in 1913 was commander of 
the 1st Army Corps, doing distinguished service 
in attempting to hold back the German advance 
in the rqtreat from Mons, in September, 1914. 
He succeeded General Lanzarac in command of 
the 5th Army before the first battle of the Marne. 
In 1916 he was given command of the northern 
armies in France, in 1917 of the central armies, 
and in 1918 he was made Commander-in-Chief of 
the Allied Army in the Near East. He organ- 
ized, and successfully carried out, a general at- 
tack of the armies which forced the Bulgarian 
armistice in September, took Belgrade in Oc- 
tober, and forced Turkey and Hungary to capi- 
tulate in the same month. He was in charge of 
the Allied forces in Eastern Turkey and the 
Balkans in 1919, was created a marshal in 1921, 
and was a member of the Higher War Council 
and Inspector General of the African field 
troops. Consult Le Mwriohal Franchet d*Es- 
perey, by Alphonse Louis Grasset (1920), 

PBANCIS, David Rowland (1850-1927). 
An American merchant (see Vol. IX). He be- 
came United States Ambassador to Russia in 
1916 and was the first representative of a foreign 
nation to recognize the new Republic of Russia. 


He returned to the United States when the 
Bolsheviks gained control of the government. 

FRANCIS, Edward (1872- ). An Amer- 

ican pathologist born at Shandon, Ohio. Hav- 
ing received the degree of Sc.B. from Ohio State 
University in 1894, he studied medicine at the 
University of Cincinnati, graduating in 1897. 
Since 1900 he has been associated with the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, in which capacity^ he has studied yellow 
fever, pellagra, filiariasis, tetanus, undulant 
fever, and tularemia. He is best known for his 
pioneer work on the latter subject (see Tula- 
REiiflA). The American Medical Association 
awarded him its gold medal in 1928 for “his 
thorough and important scientific contributions 
to the knowledge of tularemia.** In the same 
year, he contracted undulant fever while at 
work on that disease and was incapacitated for 
some months. 

FRANCE, Harry Alverson (1881- ). 

An American traveler and author, horn at 
Hunger, Mich. He studied at Michigan, Co- 
lumbia, and Harvard universities in this coun- 
try and did graduate work abroad. He is the 
author of A Vagabond Journey around the 
World (1910), Four Months Afoot in 8pain 
(1911), Trampmg through Ifmco, Guatemala, 
and Honduras (1916), Vagabonding down the 
Andes (1917), Vagabonding through Changing 
Qemany (1919), Working Forth P'rom Pator 
gonia (1921), Wandering in Northern China 
(1923), Glimpses of Japan and Formosa (1024), 
Roving Through Southern China (1925), East 
of Sudan (1926), and The Frmgc of the Moslem 
World, (1928). 

FBANCKE, Kuno (1885- ). A Gorman- 

American scholar and author (see VOL. IX). 
He became professor emeritus and honoraiy 
curator at Harvard in 1917 and was president 
of the Modern Language Association of America 
(1917). He wrote A German- American Con- 
fession of Faith (1915); The 'German Spirit 
(1916) ; Personality m German Literature be- 
fore Luther (1916) ; Die Kulturwerte der Dcut- 
schen Litteratur von der Reformation bis mr 
Aufklawng (1922); Die KuUurwerke der Dmt- 
schen Litteratur im Hirer Oesohictlichen En- 
twicklung (1923); Kant and Art (1925), and 
German After War Problems (1927). 

FBANQOIS-MABSAIi, friirswa-mUr'sol', 
FR^mfiRTC (1874- ). A French public official, 

military man, and financier who was educated 
at tlie Lyc4o Louis-le-Grand and at Saint-Cyr, 
the French military academy. After serving in 
the army, as a member of the governor general’s 
cabinet in Indo-Ohina, and in the banking world, 
he entered the Senate in 1919 as a Union-Republi- 
can, Early in the following year, lie became 
finance minister under Millerand and Lcygues 
(until Jan. 12, 1921), and again under Poincard 
(Mar .-June, 1924), when ho floated the peace 
loan of 1920 and took measures to consolidate 
the floating debt of 70,000,000,000 francs (1024) 
of the French Republic. On the fall of Pom- 
card with the radical victory in the elections 
of 1924, President Millerand chose Fran^'ois- 
Marsal as premier (June 9-13), hut the radical 
majority in the Chamber refused to accept a 
cabinet named by Millerand. Both Millerand 
and Fran$ois-Marsal resided and Herriot be- 
came premier. Frangois-Marshal remained a 
leader of the opposition and was influential in 
causing Harriot’s downfall. He was president 
of the International polonial Institute (1927- 
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29), and wrote Trois mois au Eouang-8i, as well 
as books and articles on finance and political 
economy. 

PKANK, Bruno (1887- ). A German 

writer, poet, and dramatist, born at Stuttgart. 
His plays, noted for their psychological study of 
social problems, include Die 8chwestern unier 
der Fremde (1918), and Das Weih auf dem 
Tiere (1921). He also wrote the novels Die 
Fiirstin (1915); Der Baron Trench (1926, Eng. 
trans., 1928) ; and the biography, Tage des 
Konigs (Frederick the Great, 1924). 

Glenn (1887- ). An American 

publicist and university president, born at Queen 
City, Mo., and educated at Kirkeville State 
Normal School and at Northwestern University 
(1912). He was editor-in-chief of the Century 
Magazine^ 1921-25. Since 1925 he has been pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin- He pub- 
lished The Politics of Industry ( 1919) , An Amer- 
ican Looks at Bis World (1923), and Thunder 
and Dawn (1928), studies in the outlook of 
Western civilization. He was co-author of The 
8takes of the War (1918), and The League of 
Nations — The Principle and the Practice (1919). 

PBANK, IlEiNiiARD (1800- ). A Ger- 

man jurist and privy councilor, born at Bed- 
dighiiuser Hammer, and educated at the univer- 
sities of Marburg, Munich, and Kiel. In 1887 
he became lecturer at Marburg, and subsequently 
held professorships et Giessen (1800), Hallo 
(1900), Tubingen (1902), and Munich (1914). 
In 1920-21 he was rector of the University of 
Munich. His numerous publications include 
Wollfsche Strafrechlsphilosophie und ihr Ver- 
hUltnis zur Krxminalpolitischen Aufklarung im 
Achtzehnten Jahrunderts (1887); Naturrecht^ 
Ocschaftliches Recht und 8oziales Recht (1891) ; 
Strafrechtliche Falle zu Akademischem Oebrauch, 
5th ed. (1912); Schutzstrafe und Vergeltung- 
strafe (1908) ; Die Belgische Neutralitat (1915) ; 
Kann Wilhelm II Ausgeliefert Werdenf (1919) ; 
and 8inn und Tragweite des AusHeferunggesetzes 
(1920). He became editor of the Vergleichende 
DarsteUung des Dcutschcn und Ausldndischen 
8trafrechts and the Pitaval der Ocgenwart, He 
was also made a member of the Kommissiop, fur 
das Strafgesefzhrauch, 

FRANKFUKTER, Felix (1882- .). An 

American lawyer and educator, bom at Vienna, 
Austria. He came to the United States in 1894 
and in 1902 graduated from the College of the 
City of New York. He studied law at Harvard 
and from 1906 to 1910 was United States Attor- 
ney of the Southern District of New York. 
After 1914 he was professor of law at the Har- 
vard Law School. During the World War, he 
acted as major and judge-advocate, and as secre- 
tary and counsel of the President's mediation 
commission. In 1918 he was appointed chairman 
of the War Labor Policies Board. He was also 
a member of the board of directors of the Insti- 
tute for Government Research, and was the 
author of Cases Under the Interstate Commerce 
Act (^1922), Oregon Hours of Labor Case (1923), 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Cases 
(1923), and The Case of 8aoco and Vanzetti 
(1928). 

FRANELIET; Edward Curtis (1862- ). 

An American chemist, born at Geary City, Kan., 
and educated at the Universities of Kansas, Ber- 
lin, and Johns Hopkins. He was an assistant in 
chemistry at the University of Kansas, where 
in 1899 he attained the chair of physical chem- 
istry. In 1903 he was called to the associate 


professorship of organic chemistry in Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, where in 1906 he 
became full professor. He was professor of 
chemistry with the hygienic laboratory of the 
United States Public Health Service (1911-13), 
physical chemist of the Bureau of Standards 
(1918), and held similar posts with other gov- 
ernment advisory boards. His original investi- 
gations, published in chemical journals, have 
had to do with liquid ammonia as an electrolytic 
solvent, the ammonia system of acids, bases, 
and salts, and various other preparations of 
which ammonia is an important constituent. 

FRANKLIN-BOUILLON, Henri ( 1 870- 
). A French diplomat and public official, 
born on the Island of Jersey. He was elected 
a Radical-Socialist deputy to the French Parlia- 
ment in 1910 and during the World War was 
chairman of its committee on foreign affairs, 
establishing the "committee for parliamentary 
action abroad” through which French war prop- 
aganda in Austria, the Balkans, and the Orient 
was directed. As French representative in An- 
gora in 1921, he negotiated the treaty establish- 
ing peace with Turkey. After 1924 he was again 
president of the parliamentary committee on 
foreign affairs and played a leading part in 
the debates on reparations and war debts. See 
Turkey. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution at Franklin, Ind., founded in 1834. 
The number of students increased from 206 in 
1914 to 309 in the autumn of 1928, at which 
time the faculty numbered 28, and the volumes 
in the library 31,000. The endowment increased 
from $312,500 in 1014 to $860,000 in 1928, and 
the income from $49,498 to $108,918 in 1927-28, 
Between 1914 and 1024, departments of Biblical 
literature, sociology and economics, and art, were 
established; and between 1024 and 1928, new 
departments of music and public speaking were 
added to the curriculum ; a science building was 
completed; and a new liberal arts curriculum, 
largely prescribed for the first two years and 
elective for the last two, was put into effect. 
President, Homer Price Rainey, A.M, Ph.D. 

FRANZ, Shepherd Ivory 0874- ). An 

American psychopathologist (see VoL. IX), at- 
tached to the United States Government Hospital 
for the Insane. He edited the Psychological 
Bulletin, 1914-24, and was associate editor of 
Psychobiology, He was a member of the Psychol- 
ogy committee of the National Research Council 
in 1917 and president of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in 1920. In 1925 he was ap- 
pointed professor of psychology in the University 
of Southern California. In 1923 he published 
Nervous and Mental Reeducation, 

FRANZEN, August (1803- ). An 

American portrait and genre painter (see Von. 
IX). He became a member of the National 
Academy of Design in 1920 and was awarded 
the Academy's Portrait Prize in 1924. 

FRASER, James Earle (1876- ). An 

American sculptor. He was born at Winona, 
Minn., and studied at the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago and at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and Colo- 
rossi and Acad4mie Julian, Paris. He was as- 
sistant to Augustus Saint-Gaudens and won the 
first prize in sculpture awarded by the Ameri- 
can Art Association, Paris, in 1898, and naany 
medals. Among his best-known works are the 
bust of Theodore Roosevelt in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Washington, the monument to Bishop 
Potter in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
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New York, tlie monument to John Hay at Cleve- 
land, ‘^'Tlie End of the Trail” in Tulare County, 
Calif., the bust of Saint-Gaudens in the Hall of 
Fame, New York University, the portrait bust 
of Elihu Hoot, and the groups ‘‘Discoverers” and 
“t^ioneors” for the Memorial Bridge at Chicago. 
He has been instructor at the Art Student’s 
League, New York, since 1906. He was presi- 
dent of the National Sculpture Society in 1925- 
26 and became a member of the National Academy 
of Design in 1917. 

PRAZEH, Sib James (George) (1854- ). 

A British anthropologist and folklorist (see VoL. 
IX). He received the Order of Merit (1925). 
His work, The Golden Bough, originally pub- 
lished in 2 volumes in 1890, rewritten and ex- 
panded to 12 volumes ( 1911-1 5 ) , was republished 
in an abridged edition in 1922. He is also the 
author of The Belief in the Immortality and the 
Worship of the Dead (vol. i, 1913; vol. ii, 
1922; vol. iii, 1924) ; Essays of Joseph Addisovi, 
chosen and edited with a preface and a few notes 
(1915); Folklore in the Old Testament (1918, 
abridged ed. 1923); Sir Roger de Conerley 
and Other Literary Pieces (1920); Apollodorus, 
with an English translation (1921) ; Sir Ernest 
Renan (1923) ; The Worship of Nature (vol. i, 
1926), The 'Oorgon*s Head, and Other Literary 
Pieces (1927) ; and Man, God, and Immortality 
(1927). 

FRAZER, Joseph Christie Whitney (1875- 
) . An American chemist and educator, born 
at Lexington, Ky. He graduated from the Ken- 
tucky State University in 1897 and took post- 
graduate courses at Johns Hopkins. Prom 1901 
to 1907, he was assistant and associate in chem- 
istry at tiiat universi^, and from 1907 to 1911 
was chemist at the United States Bureau of 
Mines. In 3911 he became professor of chem- 
istry at Johns Hopkins, and in 1921 B. N. Baker 
professor. He has conducted researches on os- 
motic pressure and vapor tension of solutions, 
catalysis, and the chemical behavior of sur- 
faces. 

FRAZIER, Lynn Joseph (1874- ). A 

United States Senator, born in Steele County, 
Minn., who was graduated from the University of 
North Dakota in 1901. A farmer by occupation, 
he was elected Governor of North Dakota for 
the term 1917-18, 1919-20, and 1921, but was 
recalled in 1921. He was elected U. S. Senator 
as a Republican for the term 1923-29 and 
reflected for the term 1929-36. He was a mem- 
ber of the group of Republican senators headed 
by Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska 
who frequently opposed Administration meas- 
ures. 

FREDERICK, Pauline (Mrs. C, A. Ruth- 
erford) (1885- ). An American actress, 

born in Boston. She made her d^but in New 
York in 1902. She played in many Broadway 
productions including Innocent and DonH Shoot 
and made her screen ddbut in The Eternal City. 
She later appeared in film versions of Zam, 
Tosca, The Woman on the Indecc, Bonds of Love, 
The Paliser Case, Madame X, and The Glory of 
Clementina. She reappeared on the dramatic 
stage in 1923 in The Guilty One. 

FREDEBICQ, frft'de-rfek, Paul (1850-1920). 
A Flemish historian (see Vol. IX). The Ger- 
man government exiled him from Belgium dur- 
ing Hie World War because of his activity in 
strengthening the morale of the Belgians. ' After 
the Armistice, he was appointed rector of Glient 
University, but weakness from imprisonment 


caused his death. Ho was a member of the 
Academic Royale de Belgique and the Academic 
des Pays-Bas. 

FREEMAN, Edward Monroe (1875- ). 

An American botanist, born at St. Paul. He 
graduated from the University of Minnesota 
in 1898 and did graduate work there and at 
Cambridge. He became professor of botany and 
plant pathology at the XJniversity of Minnesota 
in 1908 and has been dean of the College of 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Home Economics at 
that university. Professor Freeman is the au- 
thor of Minnesota Plant Diseases. 

FREEMAN, Lewis Ransome (1878- ). 

An American author, born at Genoa Junction, 
Wis., and educated at Leland Stanford, Junior, 
University. He spent much of his time in 
traveling and as foreign war correspondent, with 
the British, French, and Italian armies (1915- 
17) and in Germany (1918). He wrote Many 
Fronts (1918), Stw'ies of the Ships (1919), Sea 
Hounds (1919), To Kiel in the Hercules (1919), 
In the Tracks of the Trades (1020), IIclPs 
Hatches (1921), The Yellowstone to New Orleans 
(1922), When Cassi Blooms (1922), The Colo- 
rado River (1923), Down the Grand G any on 
(1924), On the Roof of the Rockies (1925), 
By Water Ways to Gotham (1926), Water Ways 
of Westward Wandering (1927), The Nearing 
North (1928). 

FREEMAN, Robert (1878- ). An Amer- 

ican clergyman, born in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
After engaging in mission work in Pennsyl- 
vania and New York for four years, ho was 
ordained in the Bajptist ministry in 1900; there- 
after he held various pastorates until 1010. 
Since 1911 he has been pastor of the Pasadena, 
Calif., Presbyterian Church. He was moderator 
of the Synod of California in 1920-21, During 
the World War, he directed the first expeditionary 
division of the Y. M. C, A. and in 1917-18 was 
director of religious work in France. He is 
author of The Hour of Prayer (1914), The Land 
I Live In (poems, 1921), and New Every Morning 
(1927). 

FREE VERSE. See Literature, English 
AND American. 

FRENCH, Daniel Chester (1860- ). 

An American sculptor (see Vol. IX). He was 
awarded a medal of honor at tiie Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, in 1916, and a gold medal of 
honor by the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, in 1918. Prom 1910 to 1915, he was a 
member of the National Commission, of Fine 
Arts. His work after 1914 includes “Sculpture” 
(marble', St. Louis Museum) ; figures symbolic 
of Manhattan and Brooklyn on Manhattan 
Bridge; “Memoir” (marble, Metropolitan Muse- 
um, New York City), his finest female nude; a 
statue of Lafayette, Easton, Penn*; the Dupont 
fountain, Washin^on, D. C,; and especially, a 
colossal bronze “Lincoln” for the Lincoln Memor- 
ial at Washington. Consult MemoHes of a 
Sculptor’s Wife, by Mrs. Daniel Chester French 
(1028). 

FRENCH, John Denton Pinkstone, First 
Earl op Ypres (1862-1925). A British field- 
marshal (see Vol. IX). He commanded the 
British- forces in France from the beginning of 
the World War until December, 1915. On his 
resignation, he was made Viscount French of 
Ypres and High Lake and commander-in-chief of 
the United Kingdom, holding that post till May, 
1918, when he was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. He resigned in 1021 and was made 
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an earl on returning to England. He received 
many honors from European governments and 
in 1920 was given the Freedom of the City of 
London and a sword of honor. See War in 
Europe, under Western Front, 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. A 
French possession in west-central Africa com- 
prising the colonies of Gabun, Middle Congo, 
Ubangi-Shari, and Chad. Its area is estimated 
by the French at 912,649 square miles, exclud- 
ing the Cameroon (See Cameroon), of 166,489 
square miles, which forms a separate colony 
joined to Equatorial Africa. By the census of 
1926, it had a population of 3,127,707, of whom 
2502 were whites. The largest cities had the 
following populations : Libreville, 20,000 ; Brazza- 
ville, 40,000, Fort Lamy, 10,000. The tropical 
products continued the sources of economic 
wealth. Caoutchouc, lumber, ivory, palm ker- 
nels, palm oil, were the principal exports in 
1926. Coffee and cacao were beginning to re- 
ceive attention. Large herds of cattle, sheep, 
camels, horses, and ostriches were the property 
of the natives, but the lack of transportation 
eliminated them from the export trade. In 1927 
total exports were 136,747,844 francs as com- 
pared with 21,181,768 francs in 1913. Imports 
in 1927 were 172,319,683 francs, as compared with 
21,181,768 francs in 1913. The fall of the franc 
after the World War made the actual decrease 
in trade greater. In February, 1921, a line was 
commenced from Brazzaville to the Atlantic 
Ocean (300 miles). It is expected to be ffnished 
in 1930. The general budget in 1929 called for 
an expenditure of 64,500,000 francs. The four 
colonial budgets included expenditures of 58,- 
740,000 francs. Colonization has been tardy be- 
cause of the difficulties of transport. To hasten 
the country’s settlement, the French Chamber 
passed, in 1920, a measure calling for the expen- 
diture of 171,000,000 francs on railway, port, 
road, telegraph, and river developments. These 
improvements are being carried out gradually. 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN INDIA. 
Five provinces in India belonging to the French 
empire. These are Pondichery (187,406 inhabi- 
tants in 1928), Karikal (57,488 population), 
Chandernagore (26,830 population), Mah4 (11,- 
700 population), Yanam (Yanaon, 4743 popu- 
lation). Total area, 196 square miles; total 
population, 287,173. The chief towns are Pondi- 
chdry (47,999), Oulgaret (24,518), and Villenour 
(21,774). Principal products are rice, sugar 
cane, cotton, manioc, cacao, coffee, ground-nuts. 
Imports in 1927 were 10,795,928 rupees; in 1913, 
10,837,115 francs. Exports for 1913, were 43,- 
720,095 francs, for 1927, 28,630,790 rupees. The 
budget for 1928 was 2,757,550 rupees. 

FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN OCE- 
ANIA. See Pacific Ocean Islands, under So- 
ciety Islands. 

FRENCH GUIANA. See Guiana. 

INBO-CHIITA. The general 
name for the French possessions in southeast 
Asia. It is made up of the following units: 
(1) Colony of Cochin-China, 26,476 square miles; 
population in 1926, 9,119,832; of which 13,452 
were Europeans; largest city, Cholon, 198,713 
population. (2) Protectorate of Annam, 39,758 
square miles; population in 1926, 6,580,974, of 
which 2584 were Europeans ; largest city, Binh- 
Dinh, 147,199 population, (3) Protectorate of 
Cambodia, 67,550 square miles; population in 
1926, 2,535,178, of 'smieh 1901 were Europeans; 
largest city, Pndm-Penh, 81,712 population. 


(4) Protectorate of Tonking, 40,530 square miles; 
population in 1926, 7,401,912, of which 9143 were 
Europeans; largest city, Hanoi, 103,235 popula- 
tion. (5) Protectorate of Laos, 82,604 square 
miles; population in 1926, 856,146; largest city, 
Vien-Tiane. (6) Kwangehow Wan territory, 190 
square miles; population, 205,000. Total area, 
274,385 square miles; total population in 1927, 
19,999,423 (18,000,000 estimated in 1914) ; num- 
ber of Europeans, 34,443. The activities are 
largely agricultural, the country being one of 
the most important rice districts in the world. 
Cinnamon, sugar, and tea were also grown in 
central Annam. Minerals mined were coal and 
lignite, antimony, tin, wolfram, iron, and zinc. 
Cotton is becoming important in Cambodia. In 
1926 total exports were 3,033,440,986 francs ; 
imports, 2,641,945,471 francs. Leading imports 
are cotton tissues, cotton thread, iron and steel, 
machinery, and mineral oils. 

In 1926, 878 ships of 1,969,577 tons entered 
the port of Saigon, Cochin-China. Other ports, 
though of less importance, were Tourane (An- 
nam), Haiphong (Tonking), and Kwangehow 
Wan. Railways in 1927, 1485 miles. The gen- 
eral budget for 1927 balanced at 97,500,000 
piastres, though excesses, never less than 7,000,- 
000 piastres, occur annually. The debt of Indo- 
Ohina in 1926 was 434,209,000 francs. Local 
budgets for the separate areas totaled 62,137,159 
piastres in 1927. Money in circulation June 30, 
1927; 149,412,000 piastres. 

In 1918 and 1920, new codes of law were pro- 
mulgated, while educational progress steadily 
made headway. In 1917 the various technical 
and professional schools were united to form the 
University of Indo-China and in 1918, a Euro- 
pean college was opened at Hanoi. During the 
World War, France was able to draw upon the 
region for troops, money, boats, provisions, and 
raw materials. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. French litera- 
ture, after the outbreak of the World War in 
1914, quite naturally must be divided into two 
periods, the War Period, and the Post-War 
Period. 

From January to August, 1914, the literary 
world had remained untouched by the momentous 
political events; i.e., the movement started dur- 
ing the preceding decade had continued normally, 
namely; away from dilettantism, aestheticism, 
skepticism, and cynicism, toward social reform, 
national traditionalism, and Catholicism. For 
example, in poetry, Peguy’s Fve; in prose, M. 
Harris’s Grande Piti4 des JBglises de France; 
Juliette Adam’s Ohritienne — (to refute her own 
Paiewne of some years before) ; E. Baumann’s Le 
Baptime de Pauline Ardel; also Lichtenberger’s 
Le Sang Nou'ceau (the blood of those who are 
going to win the war), and J. des G§.chon’s Vive 
la Vie I On the stage, Claudel had scored once 
more, ^ith L*dtage, of the most consistent Cathol- 
icism; while Curel, La Danse Devemt le Mi/roWf 
and Croisset in L’Epervier had described the 
hyper-sensitive soul of the generation; and Sacha 
Guitry affected the tone of indifference which he 
— one among very few indeed — ^was going to keep 
up all through the War. 

Now let it be recalled at once, that in France 
especially, the war period in literature did not 
stop in November, 1918; it lasted until about 
the end of 1921, since which time only, one can 
truly say that the effects of the crisis are no 
lon^r the primary element of inspiration; 
neiwer did they ever stop altogether; we shall 
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mention under War Literature all books related 
to the subject to the close of 192$. 

War Literature. With the first cannon shot, 
all, even periodical, literature stopped for sev- 
eral weeks, except the Re^ue des Deuca Mondee, 
L’ Illustration, and Revue Eehdomadaire (the 
latter in form of a newspaper) ; and Le Temps, 
Les DShats, Le Matin, L’Eeho de Paris — ^but 
they contained articles from the pens of mas- 
ters, like Barrfes {Echo de Paris), Maeterlinck, 
Lavedan, Doumic, Gourmont, Maurras, Masson- 
Eorestier, etc. 

Promptly, as soon as the rear was somewhat 
reorganized, this war prose came out in book 
form. Some of the most noteworthy of these 
collections of articles are Barr^s, the series 
L*lme Prangaise et la Guerre (“Union Sacree’^ 
“Saints de Prance” “Croix de Guerre”, etc.) ; 
Lavedan, Grandes Eenres; A. France, Sur la Voie 
Glorieusej Loti, La Grande Barbaric j Maeter- 
linck, DShris de Guerre; P. Adam, Maurras, 
Abb4 WetterI4 {Propos de guerre, etc,), the 
Socialist Herv6 {Apr^s la Marne, La Patrie en 
Banger), Marcelle Tinayre, La VeilUe des 
Armes will remain as one of the fine books of 
the great first hours of the War. Then in 1915 
Eomain Holland published in book form his much 
resented Au-Dessus de la M4l4e, of Tolstoian or 
pacifist inspiration, a note sounded again in Le 
Temps viendra ( 1921 ) , In the course of the year 
1915, the first soldier diaries began to appear, 
preceded by the gallant, hut hardly very trust- 
worthy volume of fiction Gaspard, by Ren4 Ben- 
jamin. One after the other they came out, 
especially in 1916, these hooks which will remain 
as a stirring testimonial to the horrors of the 
World War; Paul Lmtier, Ma Pi4ce; Lettres 
d'un Soldat (by the painter Lemercier, hut pub- 
lished anonymously) ; Rddier, M4ditations dans 
la Tranoh4e; Genevoix, 8om Verdun; etc. The 
year 1917 brought Jean des Vignes Rouges's 
Bourra, Boldai de Vauquois, one of the notable 
war books, Adrien Bertrand’s Appel du Sol, Mar- 
eel Kadaud’s Ohignole, a remarkably alert ac- 
count of military aviation; and also, the same 
year the much discussed Le Feu caipc out, writ- 
ten by Barbusae. (The chief objection to it in 
France was that it was spreading discouragement 
at a time when all needed so much courage.) 
Finally, the year 1917 was also the year of 
Buhamel’s Vie des Martyrs (later followed by 
possession dsA Monde, the Goncourt prize for 
1918); Duhamel’s books were translated into 
many languages; he is one of the great number 
Of writers whom the War revealed to the public, 
and one of the very few who remained really 
famous after the war. For others who distinctly 
forced public attention by their forceful descrip- 
tion of the war, we will just give a few names 
here and refer for titles to the bibliographies 
named below; Dieterlen, P4ricard, Le Bail, Du- 
pont, Tuffrau, Belmont (Lettres), Erlande, Mi- 
lan, Pranconi, Binet-Valmer, Malherbe (Goncourt 
Prize 1917 for Flamme au Poing), Fribourg 
(Oroire), Giraudoux, Fonck, Pirenne (a Belgian, 
Vainqueurs de VTser), The fourth year of the 
war was at hand, and while the diaries became less 
numeiious, they were often more hitter ; e.g., Ldon 
Werth (Clavel soldat), M. Berger (Jean Bar^ 
boise, auMiavre), Barhusse (ClartS), Of the 
many decidedly superior war books since the 
close of the War, a few of the best are R. Dorgelds’ 
Croix de hois (1920), Girard, Les Vainqueurs 
( 1024) , and L. libltheil, Les Poilus ( 1926 ) , which 
was much discussed. Some sad stories are told 


by Zavie, Prisonnier en Allemagne, Hennebois, 
Journal d*un Grand BlessS, Blanche, En Repr4’ 
sailles. Max, Mes Six Evasions. 

Among the books which relate war achieve- 
ments but were written by noncombatants, a few 
must be mentioned here: Le Goffic, a scries of 
volumes the first of which is Biamude, un chap- 
itre de VEistoire des Fusiliers marins; H. Bor- 
deaux, Les Demi&rs jours du Fort Vaux, and 
Les Prisonniers dilivris. Jean de Pierrefeu 
(who gave out the daily war bulletins), Au 
0, Q. G. (Grand Quartier GinSral) ; M. A. Le- 
hlond, Galliini; then Bedier’s sober and impres- 
sive UEfort Frangais, and Madelin’s Verdun. 

Here may be added a reconstitution of the 
phases of the War bjr Dumur, in his trilogy in 
Zola style: Each Paris, Boucher de Vei'dmi, Les 
Difaiiistes; and in 1928, by the same, a very 
realistic reconstruction of the Rasputin episode, 
Dieu protege le Tsar, Books not dealing direct- 
ly with the War and the army, but with events 
in the rear of the fighting zone and yet remark- 
able, are Isabelle Rimbaud, Bans les remous 
de la bafaille; Donnay, Lettres d une Bame 
Blanche (Red Cross) ; Geraldy, La Guerre, 
Madame . , . (one of the most widely read for 
some time) ; Blanche, Cahiers d^un Artiste. 
It was in 1918 that the since very popular 
Andr4 Maurois earned his first laurels with the 
witty picture of the English in France during 
the War in Les Silences du Colonel Bramble. 

When the War and victory exaltation came 
to a standstill, several talented authors endeav- 
ored to have the country realize the problems 
of reconstruction; such are, in 1920, Parmentier 
in UOuragan; in 1921, Claude Anet in Qwand la 
Terre trembla; in 1923 R. Dorgeles in his Le 
R4veil des Morts; and Pierre Hamp in his 
series of Les m4tiers blesses. 

Of tlie works of fiction, that is, the novels, 
which, without depicting actual war episodes, 
take the War as background, these are a few 
samples: Bourget’s Le Sens de la Mort and 
La^arine; Prdvost, Adjutant Benoit; Rosny, 
L^Enigme de Givreuse and Giraudoux, Siegfried 
et le Lxmousm .(two cases of double personality 
in a soldier) ; Bazin, Les Nouveaux Oberle, about 
Alsace (1919) and Baltus, le Lorrain (1926); 
Estaunid, V Appel de la route; Villetard, Mon- 
sieur Bills dans la Tourm&nte; Foley, Sylvette 
et son Blessi; Colette Yver, Mirabelle do Pampe- 
Ime (and other stories), Les Cousms Riches (the 
Americans) ; Marcel Boulenger, Charlotte en 
guerre. Some humorous stories: De la Poucar- 
difere, Soipion P4goulade (a sort of Tartariu do 
Tarascon) ; M. Prdvost, Mon cher Tommy; Bois- 
siere, ^Extravagant Teddy de la Croix Rouge 
anglaise; Dekobra, Sammy, Voloniaire Am4ri- 
oain; Valmy-Baisse, Le Retour d^Ulysse, 

Short stories were published in fabulous num- 
ber among which are Vontes v4ridiques des Tra/n- 
ch4es, by many “poilus,” and collections by Ar- 
noux, Bazin, Bordeaux, Parrere, Pawloski, Qus- 
Bofa, Prapi4» and Mille. 

The theatre of the war period is not extremely 
imijortant. At first, old plays exalting de- 
votion to the mother-country provided what 
was needed: Corneille’s Horace. Sophocles 
(Edipe roi, Bornier’s Fille de Roland, Sar- 
dou’s Patrie, Kistemaeker’s Flamb4e, Lavedan’s 
Servi/r, Then early in 1915 new plays began to 
appear: Fronson’s Kommandantw, depicting 
the invasion of Belgium (Pronson is a Bel- 
gian) ; Donnay’s charming Impromptu du Pa- 
quetagej Claudel’s EtUt de EoSl; E, Morand’s 
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Les CatMdrales, spectacular mourning over 
Rheims and Strasbourg especially. In 1916 
Bataille gave an unpleasant description of the 
effect of war on women in L’Amazone; while 
Hennique and Veber offered a cheerful two-act 
vaudeville Le Poilu. In 1917 came Bernstein's 
jSl^vation, hailed by many as the most stirring 
war play produced; Farrfere and Ndpoty offered 
La Veillie des Armes. In 1918 Kistemaeker 
wrote Vn Soir au front, and Maeterlinck, Bour- 
geois de Btilemonde (which was first presented 
in America). In 1919 there was P. Porch4's 
very ingenious and successful allegorical Lea 
Buiors et la Finette; in 1920, the exquisite 
Maison du Berger by Pleg; the opportune (or 
inopportune) Les Am^ricains, by Brieux; and the 
two plays — ^both painful for different reasons — 
Donnay’s Chaise d Vhomme, and M4re's Lea 
Captives. In 1922 F. de Curel scored with 
Terre Inhumaine. 

In the domain of poetry, again relatively few 
collections can be recorded as absolutely above 
par. It would not be right to leave unnoticed 
Botrel’s Chants de Rosalie (“Rosalie” was 
the bayonet), Chants du Bivouac, Chants de 
Route; he was called the bard of the trenches; 
and Claudel, Trois Poemea de Ouerre. In 
1916: Bataille, La Divine TragSdie; Zamacois 
L*Ineffagahle ; Paul Fort, Pohmea de France; 
and especially Verhaeren, Les Ailes Rouges de 
la Ouerre, In 1917: The exquisite Couronne 
douloureuse, by H. Gh4on; and two of the most 
popular productions — rightly so — ^L. Mercier, 
Prihres de la TrtmcMe, and the instantly famous 
La Passion de notre Frbre le Poilu. In 1918 
came out the very striking poems, Nous . . . de 
la Cumre, by Henry- Jacques; and Mme, Delarue 
Madrua, Souffles de Temp^te; in 1919 Rostand's 
Vol de la Marseillaise; and J. Suberville’a strong 
Fifre de Bernadouat and Fosse <mx Lions. In 
1921 F. Poreh4 republished with other poems 
his “L’Arr6t sur la Marne” (in the collection 
Commandements du Destin), and Suberville, 
Le Soldat Inconnu, which won for the author 
the Grand Prix de Poesie. See the anthology 
of the war poets, Pr4vost and Dornier, Le Livre 
4pique, 

For bibliography on the literature of the 
War, see: Baldensperger, Avant-guerre d<ms la 
Literature; Albert Schinz, French Literature of 
the Great War (1919) ; Jean Vic, La litUrature 
de la guerre, manual m4thodigne (6 vols. 1918— 
1923); Thierry Sandre, Anthologie des Sorivams 
marts h la guerre (1924). 

Post- war Period. Just as the war litera- 
ture did not stop on Nov. 11, 1918, so did the 
post-war literature not begin at this^ <^te 
exactly; as early as 1917 there is a distinct 
tendency on the part of some writers to ignore 
the monstrous accident of the War. 

Bearing on the question of language In post- 
war Europe, consult Meillet, Langues de VBurope 
nouvelle (1018). 

Poetry. Some volumes from 1917 to the end 
of 1923 which cannot be passed without mention, 
if it were only on account of the fame of the 
authors, are Rostand, Cantique de VAigle in- 
cluding war poems, and Verhaeren, Chants en 
forme de dialogues (both posthumous) ; Rose- 
monde G4rard (Madame Rostand), Pipeaum 
(crowned by the French Academy) ; H. de 
Rdgnier, Vestigia Flammce and Flamma Tenace; 
Comtesse de Noailles, Forces Etemelles and 
1/howneur de souffrir; Claudel, Mease de LbrBas 
and Feuilles de Bamts; Fr. Jammes, La Vierge et 


lea Sonnets; Paul Fort, Ballades Frangaises 
(continuation) ; Jules Remains, Europe, Puis- 
sances de Paris, and Chants de dice annSes. 
Two poets had a remarkable revival: Philyas 
Lebesgue (with his Chansons de Margot), and 
especially Paul Val4ry, who is almost a god of 
poetry now; he was received in the French 
Academy in 1927; he was a bone of contention 
in the controversy over “Poesie pure” which 
started in 1925 (see New International Year 
Book), Among the best known of the poets of 
the new generations are L. Mercier and Suber- 
ville. To get an idea of the extra-modern 
poetry, see Paul Morand, Lampes d Arc; and 
the cubists and dadaists, Blaise Cendrars, Du 
Monde, entierj A. Salmon, Prikaa, and Cocteau, 
Poesies, (Cf, Schinz, “Dadaisme,” in Smith Col- 
lege Studies, October, 1923). Consult H. Clou- 
ard, Poisie frangaise modems des Romantiques 
h nos jours (1923) ; de la Vaissi^re, Anthologie 
des poetes du sihcle (1924) ; Tresch, Evolution 
de la chanson frangaise (1924), and especially E. 
Bouvier, Initiation a la littirature d*aujour- 
d^hui. 

Drama. In the theatre, we witness early an 
attempt to go hack to pre-war subjects : 
Claudel is continuing the series of L*Annonoe 
Faite a Marie, and L^dtage, by Le Pain dwr; 
Bataille gives Soeur Amour, In 1920 Curel, 
Vlme en Folie; Bernstein, L^Animateur; Saint 
George Bouh41ier, Esolaves; DuBois, L*R6ro- 
dienne; Brieux, L*Avocat, L^Enfant; Curel, 
ComSdie du ginie; Bataille, Chair Eumaine; 
Bernstein, Judith, In 1921, we have no less than 
three versions of Don Juan: Rostand (posthu- 
mous), Bataille, and H. de R^gnier; and in 1925 
no less than three versions of Joan of Arc, es- 
pecially Porch6, La vierge au grand cceur. Then, 
there are those who belong to what may be called 
an intermediate generation, like P. Fort, Louis 
XI, Homme Curieua, Gh4on, Pawore sous VEs- 
calier, G6raldy, Aimer. The younger group 
claims attention aggressively: Magre, La mort 
enchain6e; Lenormand, Les rat€s, Mangeurs de 
Rives, Le Simoun; Natanson, Enfant Truqui, 
Amants Saugremis; Pierre Frondaie, L*Ap- 
passionata, L*Insoumise,> Le Reflet; J. J. Ber- 
nard, Feu qui Prend Mai; Sarment, Mariage 
de Hamlet, Pioheurs d^omhres; Cromelynk, 
Coou Magndfique; Cocteau, Mariis sw la Tour 
Eiffel; il^gis et Veynes, Bastos le Hardy. 
Among the comedies that scored decidedly, there 
are Jules Romains' Knooh (1924), Vautel's 
Mon curi ohez les riches, from the author's 
novel (1925), and Bourdet's Vient de parattre 
( 1927 } . The most famous theatres endeavoring, 
with changing fortunes, to favor young authors 
were: L'CEuvre, Le Vieux Colombier, L'Atelier, 
La Ghim^re, La Flamme, with such directors as 
Lugne Pod, Copeau, Dullin, PitoSff, and Baty. 
Cf. Delpit, Paris — Thidtre contemporam (1924- 
25). Several plays stirred up considerable dis- 
cussion in recent years: Raynal's Tomheau 
sous VArc de Triomphe (1924) ; Obey et Amiels's 
La Carcasse (1926) ; Bourdet'a La prisormibre 
(1926), and Maurice Rostand's NapoUon XV 
(1928). See New International Year Book. 

The Novel. Reaching the chapter of the 
novel since the War, we face such a deluge of 
works of interest that nothing can be done within 
the space allotted except to group the various 
tendencies, give the names of the most important 
writers in each group, and refer for all details 
to the New International Year Book, 1914-28 
(and, until 1923, to Roman Franqais depuis 
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la Guerre” by* Albert Sehinz, in Modem Lan- 
gmge Journal, May, 1923 ) , 

Authors representing the great classical lit- 
erary style and aiming to create works of last- 
ing beauty: Ch. Geniaux, Eatauni6, ^ A. de 
Chateaubriant (Grand Prix du Roman in 1023, 
for La Brihre), Catholics: Bourget, H. Bor- 
deaux, Ardel, Baumann, and Maiiriac^ (Grand 
Prix du Roman, 1920). Novelists dealing with 
the world beyond: Marcelle Tinayre {Pi^cille 
8ivera€)j H. Bordeaux {Fanidme de la Rue 
Michel-Ange) , and P6rochon [Les Omhres). 
Provincial and regional novelists: Bazin, Per^ 
chon ( Nene, Prix Goncourt, 1920 ) , de Pesqui- 
doux, Bordeu, H. Pourrat, R. Escholier {Gani;e‘‘ 
gril), J. des Gachons, Mine. Jean Balde {Vigne 
et Maison), Bouzinac-Cambon, Domaine alon^ 
donn4, and the most famous of them all, lu 
Hdmon, author of the Canadian novel, Maria 
Chapdelaine, Psychologists: Andrd Gide, J. 
Romains, Iklarcel Proust (Prix Goncourt, 1919), 
who still has a tremendous following (he died in 
1922) ; Chardonne, L*EpitJudame ; and Martin 
Du Gard, Les Thilaidt, eic. Novelists of deep 
gloom and sentimentality : Arnoux, Jaloux, Cher- 
eau, Josepivici, VSerstevens ; and three women, 
Andre Corthis (Grand Prix du Roman, 1921, for 
Pour Moi Seule), Machard, and Vioux. Pictures 
of moral disequilibrium in consequence chiefly of 
the War: Marcel Prdvost (Don Juanes), Rosny, 
Marguerite, and Mme. Colette. Novelists depict- 
ing the life of characters outside regular society: 
Car CO (Grand Prix du Roman, in 1922, for 
L'Uomme traqui), Mac Or Ian, CL Anct, and Kes- 
sel. The “Indiffdrents,” to use the name chosen 
by one of them, i.e., who take the attitude of inter- 
ested aifd amused, sometimes cynical, observers of 
our present nerve-racked world : H. de Regnier, 
Pr. de Miomandre, Giraudoux, and Paul Mo- 
rand. Young Cocteau belongs either here, or to 
a group of extreme modernists, some of whom 
had adopted the flag of Dadaism, like Aragon,, 
Ph. Soupault, Delteil. Humorists would be 
Tristan Bernard, Duvernois, H. Beraud (Prix 
Goncourt for Le Martyre de VObhse, 1922), and 
Billotey. The great king of the roman d’avmiure 
is Pierre Benoit (author of L’Atlaniide); of 
Exotism; Loti, Farrfere, Rhals, and later Har- 
ris (Jardm sur POronte) ; and Bordeaux (YamiU 
sous les Cadres). A very special place belongs 
to the Brothers Tharaud with their remarkable 
knowledge of the Near East. Historical novels: 
Louis Bertrand, Tancrfede Martel; H, Beraud 
(VUriole de Lune, crowned by the Goncourt in 
1922). Pre-historical novels: Rosny, Porbin, 
Jean d’Esme, etc. A number of serial novels ex- 
tending over years of publication have appeared, 
or begun to appear, since Romain Rolland’s 
Jean Ohristophe; the best known are Marcel 
Proust, A la recherche du temps perdu; Roger 
Martin Du Gard, Les THhoMlt; Romain Holland, 
Vdme enohantee; Rend Behaine, Eistorie d*une 
sod^U; Jules Romains, Le dieu des corps. 

If we were to mention the novels which in the 
last fifteen years have shown signs of possible 
protracted life, we would name, in alphabetic 
order Barrds, Jardin sur VOronte; Benoit, L’A#- 
lantide; Bdraud, Bois du T emptier pendu; Ber- 
nanos, Bous le soleil de Bat cm; Francis Carco, 
Ehomme traqui; Chateaubriant, La Briire; 
Duhamel, Vie des Martyrs; Estaunie, Au hord 
de la route; L. Ildmon, Maria Chapdelaine; Em. 
Henriot, Aricic lirun; Kessel, Uiquipaye; Le- 
blond, Ulysse Cafre; Mauriac, OcnitrkCf Disert 
de Vamour; Montherlant, Les Bestiawes; Mor- 


and, Ouvert la nuU; Proust, A Vomhre des jeunes 
filles. , . ; Tharaud, A Vomhre de la Croix. . , . 
Much has been made lately of Giraudoux’s or 
Miomandre’s books, also of J. Green, Monte 
Cinere, and Panait Istrati, Mikhail. 

Other Literary Genres. One of the most 
important during the period under consideration 
was that of personal recollections by writers of 
fame, which at times are merely poetical evo- 
cations of the past, like A. Prance’s Petit Pierre, 
Loti’s Prime Jeunesse, A. Maurois’s Bernard 
Quesnay, L. Bertrand’s J, Perlal, H, Beraud’s 
(Jerbe d*or, R. Dorgelds’s Montmartre mon pays, 
Ph. Soupault's Histoire d’ww hlanc, Jammes, A. 
Gide, Willy, etc; or many diaries of young 
authors who wrote about their years of for- 
mation so as to present a picture of their whole 
generation. The following claimed attention : 
Oudart, ,Ma jeunesse; L. Wertli, Dix-neuf Ans; 
Cazin, Decadi; A. Obey, Enfance inquiite; Cha- 
dourne, Inquiete Adolescence; Beiij. Cremieux, 
Premier de la Olassc; Gilbert des Voisins, L^ En- 
fant prit Peur; and the pitiful Liable au corps, 
— ^written by Radiguet when he was 17 (it is 
said. He died in 1924). Accounts of travel 
have been raised to the level of art in Cha- 
dourne’s Pot au Noir; by the Brothers Tliaraud 
with their remarkable descriptions of the Near- 
Eastern nations of Europe; also by A. Bon- 
nard’s and Gilbert des Voisin’s books on China, 
Morand’s Ricn que la terre, H. Boraud’s Ce que 
j’OA vu d Berlin, and Beraud’s, Duliamel’s, and 
L. Durtain’s books on Soviet Russia. A. Cliev- 
rillon’s, Enchantement Breton is another fine 
sample of geographical literature. The (so far 
five) series of the famous barrister M. Honri- 
Robert, Les Crands Proehs de V Histoire, have 
been much read. 

By far the most successful genre in recent 
years has been tbe literary biography, i.e., op- 
posing to the absolutely objective biography the 
interpretative biography. A Maurois’s Ariel, 
Vie de Shelley, soon followed by Poui*tal6s’s 
Lismt, started the movement. Now there arc 
a number of collections of “lives”, all written 
by very well-known authors, aiid of which four 
are particularly successful : Roman des Qrandcs 
existences (Balzac, Rimbaud, Villon, Baudelaire, 
Vingy, Montaigne, etc.) ; Eoblcs vies, ijrandes 
couvres (Guyncmer, Racine, Demostli^ne [by 
C14menceau], La P^rouse, Madame Roland, etc.) ; 
Vie des hommos Ulus Ires (Goethe, Stendhal, 
Montaigne, Disraeli, Alcibiades, Bismarck, Hugo, 
Mistral, etc) ; Lours amours (La vie amoureuse 
de Talma, Louis XIV, Musset, Beeilioven, La 
Pontaine, Cleopfitro, Messalinc, ffil^no do Troie, 
Madame de Pompadour, Grande Catherine, etc.). 

History of Literature and Literary Events. 
B6dier and Hazard, Histoire de la Liitcrature 
Fraiigaise illustree (1024) in two large volumes 
has proved very popular, being both less bulky 
and more up to date than the JY^tit do Julleville 
(8 Yol.) of 1900. Simultaneously an illustrated 
edition of Lanson’s well-known History of French 
Literature was published. Most worthy of men- 
tion are also volumes xii and xiii (they are 
called “Histoire des Lettres^*) of Hanotaux’s Eis- 
toire de la Nation Frangaise, in 15 vols. Vol. 
xii, “Des Origines ^ Ronsard/* is by Picavet, 
Jeanroy, and B4dier; vol. xiii, “De Ronsard d 
nos Jours,** is by P. Strowski. In America, 
Nitze and Dargan, of the University of Chicago, 
published an I^glish History of French Liter- 
ature (1922 2d ed., 1927). For the Middle 
Ages specially; Ch. V. Langlois, La vie en 
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France an Moyen-Age, as reflected in literature, 
4 vols. For modern times, there was Le 
Goffic, La Littdrature Frangaise au- XIX^ et au 
XX® Sidcles, A very valuable publication con- 
cerning contemporary writers was Vingt-Cmq 
A ns de Litter ature Frangaise, de 1895 d 1920, 
under the direction of E. Monfort. Not quite 
satisfactory on account of the author’s frequent 
partiality, is Lalou’s little hook on Histoire de 
la Litierature Frangaise Contemporaine, de 1810 
d nos jours; (new ed., 1928). Mostly an ac- 
cumulation of names and titles is found in F. 
Parmentier, Litierature Frangaise de 1885 d nos 
jours; in America, French Literature of the 
Last Half -century, by Cuiiliflfe and de Bacourt. 
Other efforts to illuminate the public on con- 
temporary literature are those of M. Braunsch- 
vig, La Litierature Frangaise contemporaine 
(1925), of A. Billy and of D. Mornet (1927), of 
E. Bouvier (1928), and E. S6e, Theatre cow- 
temporain (1928). A work on a great scale 
which led the author to the Academy even before 
its completion is Ahb4 H. Bremond’s Histoire 
du Sentiment Ltcligieuat dans la Litera- 
ture depuis le XVI I ^ Siecle (8 vols. have ap- 
peared to date). Other important works in- 
clude the following authors and titles ; Thieme, of 
the University of Michigan, Essai sur VEistoire 
du Vers Frangais; P. Champion, Frangois Vil- 
lon, sa vie, son temps (1914); A. Gamier, 
Agrippa d’AuhignS et le parti proiestant (3 
vols., 1928); Nolhac, Ronsard et VEumanisme; 
Ducros, Rousseau ( 3 vols. ) ; M. Souriau, His- 
towe du Romantisme en France (3 vols., 1928, — 
crowned by the French Academy) ; Vincent, 
Georges Band (4 vols.); Baldensperger, Mouve- 
ment des id^es pendemt VSmigration; B. Fay, Es- 
prit rivolutiomiaire en France et en Amirique d 
la fin du 18^ siecle; Arbelet, Stendhal (2 vols. in 
connection with the new edition of Stendhal’s 
works) ; J. Larat, Tradition et Exotisme dans 
VCEuvre de Nodier; H. Girard, J^mile Deschamps 
(2 vols.) ; Sainte-Beuve, Mes poisons (posthu- 
mous) ; Ibrovac, Jos4-Maria de E4r4dia, New 
valuable editions which render the study of 
great French authors more and more profitable 
are: Villon, Ronsard, Montaigne, Pascal, Rous- 
seau (Mornet’s Nouvelle Eeloise), Stendhal, 
Lamartine (Lanson’s Meditations), Hugo (ed. 
nationale published by Ollendorff’s), and B4ret’s 
Lcgende des Siccles, and Vianey’s Contempla- 
tions, The Cori'espondtynce genirale de J, J, 
Rousseau comes out since 1924 at the rate of 3 
vols. a year, edited by Dufour-Plan. As to lan- 
guage, Brunot’s Histoire de la Langue franga' e 
des Origmes d 1900 has reached its ninth volume 
(“Revolution et Empire”); also we may note 
here Bonaffe’s Anglioismes et AmMcamismes dans 
la Langue Frangaise, and Mumford Jones, Amer- 
ica and French Culture. 

A time has never been in France without 
literary quarrels of some sort. The Goncourt 
controversy is ever going on: whether or not to 
publish the Goncourt Journal containing ma- 
terial .offensive to living people or their rela- 
tives. During the World War (1917), there 
was the Barbusse episode, many maintaining 
that the book had been dishonestly used for 
pacifist propaganda; in 1919 Pierre Louys 
startled the world in ascribing to Corneille 
some of the best of Molifere’s plays; in 1920 
the accusation was brought against P. Benoit 
that he had plagiarized Sir Rider Haggard’s 
She, for his UAtlantide; the same year the epi- 
sode of Dadaism came to a climax in the ar- 


tistic and literary world; in 1922 it was the 
shock of Margueritte’s 'Oargonne; in 1922-23, 
the “querelle des manuels litteraires” (well sum- 
marized in Ghronique des Let ires Frangaises, 
January, 1923) ; in 1924 it was the attack on 
representatives of the Government who were 
supposed to use influence abroad in favor of 
certain publishing firms (see H. B6raud, Groi- 
sade des longues figures) ; and the vile attacks 
on Anatole France’s memory; in 1925 it was the 
Querelle de la Poesie pure (see New Interna- 
tional Year Booh, 1925-26) ; in 1920-27, it was 
the great battle around the Action Frangaise 
and royalist writers; in 1928 it was the accusa- 
tion that Andr6 Maurois was a plagiarist on a 
great scale; and the Lauth-Boulenger affair re- 
garding the latter’s attack on George Sand’s 
memory. (See also paragraph Drama, above). 

Among the innumerable literary prizes, some 
are of real importance. Let us recall a very 
few: Grand Prix de Litterature went to no 
one (1914), E. Nolly (Capitaine d’Etanger, 
1915), P-M. Masson (1916), Fr. Jammes (1917), 
Mme. G6rard d’Houville (1918), the Brothers 
Tharaud (1919), E. Jaloux (1920), Mme. de 
Noailles (1921), P. Lasserre (1922), F. Porch4 
(1923), Abel Bonnard (1924), General Mangin 
(1925), Courteline (1926), J. Pesquidoux 
(1927), and L. Vaudoyer (1928). The Grand 
Prix du Roman went to P. Acker (1915), 
Avesnes (Comte de Blois, 1916), Ch. Geniaux 
(1917), Camille Mayran (1918), P. Benoit 
(1919), Andr4 Corthis (1920), Villetard (1921), 
F. Carco (1922), A. de Chateaubriant (1923), 
E. Henriot (1924), Fr. Duhourcau (1925), Fr. 
Mauriac (1926), J. Kessel (1927), and Jean 
Balde (1928). The Prix Goncourt went to 
Benjamin (1916), A. Bertrand and Barbusse 
( 19 14— -retroactively — and 1916), Malherbe 
^917), Duhamel (1918), Proust (1919), P4ro- 
chon (1920), R. Maran (1921), B4raud (1922), 
L. Fabre (1923), Th. Sandre (1924), M. Gene- 
voix (1925 ) , H. Deberly ( 1926 ) , M. Bedel ( 1 927 ) , 
and M. Constantin-Weyer (1928). The Prix 
de la Vie Heureuse, or Prix Femina, went to 
Y— (Rene Milan, 1917), H. Bachelin (1918), 
Dor^l6s (1919), E. Goyjon, a poet (1920), 
Escholier (1921), Lacretelle (1922), Jeanne 
Galzy (1923), Ch. Derennes (1924), J. Deltheil 
(1925), Silvestre (1926), Marie Le Franc 
(1927), and Mme. Dimois (1928). 

Many jubilees were celebrated: with special 
splendor, those of La Fontaine (1921) Moli^re, 
Pasteur— not only a man of science but also a 
member of the French Academy — (1922), Renan, 
Pascal, Ronsard (1924), since 1927 — ^to last 
until 1930 — ^Romanticism, and H, Taine (1928). 
Many deaths are to be recorded: in 1914, 
Lemaitre, Masson-Forestier, Mistral, L. S5ch4, 
Ch. P6guy; 1916, Hervieu, R. de Gourmont, 
Stuart Merril, J. H. Fabre (the entomologist) ; 

1916, Faguet, de S4gur, de Vogti4, Verhaeren; 

1917, A. Bertrand; 1918, G. Ohnet, Rostand, 
P41adan, Guill, Apollinaire; 1919, Tailhade, Ch. 
Morice; 1920, P. Adam, Lintilhac; 1921, Mon- 
tesquieu; 1922, Bataille, Boutroux, Capus, La- 
visse; 1923, Aicard, Loti, Barr4s; 1924, Anatole 
France, Comte d’Haussouville, H. C4ard; 1925, 
Pierre Louys, E. Bourges; 1926, Jean Richepin, 
Boylesve, Le Braz; 1927, R. de Piers; and 1928, 
Frangois de Cur el. 

In 1928 the heirs of Victor Hugo bequeathed 
to the city of Paris, to be turned into a 
museum, Hauteville House, on the island of 
Guernsey, where the poet lived in exile from 
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1853 to 1870, where he wrote, among other works, 
Les Mis€rahles and La ligende d&s sibcles* 

FRElSrCH SOMALI COAST. See Somali- 
land. 

FBEECH WEST AEBICA. A single ad- 
ministrative unit of the French colonial posses- 
sions since Jan. 1, 1921, comprising the following 
colonies; Senegal, area 74,112 square miles, 
population in 1926, 1,318,287 (4650 non- Afri- 
can) ; Guinea, 80,436 square miles, population, 
2,095,988 (2262 non-African); Ivory Coast, 

121,590 square miles, population, 1,724,545 
(1614 non-African) ; Dahomey, 41,302 square 
miles, population 979,609 (884 non-African ) ; 
French Sudan, 360,331 square miles, popula- 
tion, 2,634,982 (1819 non-African) ; Upper Volta, 
142,820 square miles, population, 3,240,147 
(425 non- African) ; Mauretania, 154,400 square 
miles, population, 289,184 (279 non- African) ; 
Niger Territory, 463,200 square miles, popula- 
tion, 1,218,717 (260 non-African). Total, 1,247,- 
191 square miles, with a population of 13,541,611, 
of whom 11,099 were French and 4300 other 
non-Africans. Dakar, the seat of the adminis- 
tration and the leading port, had 32,440 in- 
habitants in 1921, of whom 2331 were French. 
Other towns wore: Saint Louis, 18,117 (620 
French); Rufisque, 11,307 (168 French); Bam- 
ako, 14,496; Kayes, 11,322; Conakry, 8850. 
Forest and agricultural products are of greatest 
economic importance. In Senegal, the Sudan, 
and Guinea, the groundnut is of leading im- 
ortance. Cotton culture, worked by natives, 
gures largely in Senegal, the Sudan, Dahomey, 
and the Ivory Coast. Other important activi- 
ties, as redected in the foreign trade, are palm 
kernels, palm oil, logs, gum arabic, hides and 
skins, and caoutchouc. Agricultural experi- 
ments indicated that the following were possible 
of development: cacao and coffee in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast, tobacco, vegetables, etc. 
Gold and salt were worked in paying quantities. 
Exports for the whole government in 1927 were 
1,230,700,189 francs, as compared with 118,567,- 
000 francs in 1912, Imports for the years 1912, 
and 1927, were 134,782,000 francs, and 1,407,620,- 
740 francs. In 1927, 20,229 vessels of 16,466,259 
tons entered and cleared ports of Frendi West 
Africa. Communications are facilitated by the 
navigability of the Senegal and the Niger rivers. 
In 1927, 1950 miles of railway were in opera- 
tion. The principal systems included: Dakar- 
Saint Louis (263 kilometers), Thibs-Kayes (144 
kilometers), Kayes-Niger (156 kilometers), 
Guinea railways (662 kilometers). Ivory Coast 
railways (316 kilometers), Dahomey railways 
(375 kilometers). Miles of tel^raph lines in 
1927 were 14,386. The general budget for the 
whole administration was, for 1929, 245,044,000 
francs, as compared with 56,260,000 francs in 
1911. In 1929 the local budget for the separate 
colonies totaled: revenues, 400,000,000 francs, 
expenditures, 375,000,000 francs. At Dakar, the 
governor general, assisted by a council of native 
chiefs, administers the affairs of the whole gov- 
ernment. Lieutenant governors are in charge of 
the individual colonies. 

EBEDD, froit, Siomxjnd (1856*- ). An 

Austrian physician, originator of the psycho- 
analytic method for the treatment of neuroses 
(see VoL. IX), The international reputation of 
Freud increased after the World War. The path- 
ological cases in the armies during the War put 
Freud's theories to something like an empirical 
test, and it was recognized his own disciples 


that sex was not the controlling factor. In his 
writings after 1914, Freud tended to make leas 
use of the principle of sexual symbolism and 
relied more on the direct intuitions afforded by 
the psychological situations. The conception of 
the libido continued to play an important role, 
but without complete identification with concrete 
sex experience. See Consciousness and the 
Unconscious; iEsTHETios; Psychology, Abnor- 
mal, AND Psychoanalysis; Perception. 

Freud's works after 1914 include Totem and 
Taboo (1915) ; Wit and Its Relation to the Un- 
conscious (1916); Leonardo da Vinci (1916); 
Delusion and Dream (1917); The History of 
the Psyohoanalytio Movement (1917); Reflec- 
tions upon War and Death (1918) ; Massenpsy- 
chologie und Johanalyse (1921; English transla- 
tion, Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego, 1922); General Introduction to Psycho- 
analysis (1921) ; Hemmung, Sympton und Augt 
(1926); Zur Frage der Laienanalyse (1926), 
and Die Zukunfi eines Illusion (1928). His 
works were translated into English, French, and 
other languages. 

EBEY, fri, Emil (1838-1922). A Swias 
statesman (see Vol. IX), who died near Basel, 
Switzerland. He was one of the technical ex- 
perts attached to the Swiss delegation at the 
Genoa Conference. 

EBIDAY, David (1876- ). An Ameri- 

can economist and educator, born at Coloma, 
Mich. He graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1908, and was a member of the fac- 
ulty of that university from 1908 to 1916, when 
he was appointed professor of economics at 
New York University. la 1918 he was head of 
the department. He was professor of political 
economy at the University of Michigan, 1919- 
21; president of the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege, 1921-23; professor of political economy in 
the New School for Social jkesearch, New York 
City, after 1923. He served as statistician and 
expert to many important commissions, and was 
also adviser to several governmental departments 
and boards. He wrote Problems in Accounting, 
1915; Readings in Economics, 1915; Profits, 
Wages, <vnd Prices, 1920. 

EBIEDBEBG, Carl (1872- ). A noted 

German pianist, horn at Bingen. He received 
his musical education at the Hoch Conservatory 
in Frankfort under Knorr, Kwast, and Clara 
Schumann, and later attended the University of 
Heidelberg. He made his d4but in Vienna in 
1892. During 1803-1904 lie taught at the Hoch 
Conservatory, and from then until 1914 at the 
Cologne Conservatory. At the outbreak of the 
World War, he came to the United States, where 
he immediately established himself in popular 
favor. In 1016 he was appointed professor at 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York. 
Since 1918 he has divided his time between 
Munich and New York, teaching and in concert 
tours. He is unsurpassed for his poetic interpre- 
tations of the romantic composers, especially 
Schumann, and equally remarkable as an en- 
semble player. With Carl Flesch and Hugo 
Becker, he formed a trio which has become inter- 
national^ famous. 

EBIEDMAH, Ignaz (1882- ). A famous 

Polish pianist and composer, born at Podgorze, 
near Cracow. After completing his academic 
education in his native city, he studied composi- 
tion in 1900 under Riemann in Leipzig, and then 
went to Vienna to develop his remarkable p5a- 
nistic talent under Leschetizky, making his debut 
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tihcre in 1904. Since then, he has met with great 
success in all the civilized countries of the globe, 
and is especially famous as an interpreter of 
Chopin. He first visited the United States in 
1920, and at once established himself in the favor 
of the public. His compositions, entirely free 
from any modernistic influences, possess sterling 
merit. He has written a piano concerto, a piano 
quintet, songs and numerous pieces for piano solo. 
He is the editor of the great Chopin edition pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & H^rtel, as well as of the 
Schumann and Liszt editions published by the 
Universal Edition. 

PKIENDS, Religious Society of. The 
Friends, commonly known as Quakers, are com- 
posed of four branches: The Society of Friends 
(Orthodox), Society of Friends (Hicksite), 
Orthodox Conservative Friends (Wilburite) and 
Friends (Primitive). The Orthodox branch, 
which is by far the largest, decreased from 92,- 
379 in 1916 to approximately 81,000 in 1928. 
This group organized, in 1902, the Five Years* 
Meeting which maintained, by 1929, seven col- 
leges. The American Friend, a weekly, is the 
periodical of the denomination. The Hicksites, 
or Liberals, who separated in 1827, following 
Elias Hicks, had 17,170 members in 1916, and 
16,560 in 1928. They publish Friends* Intelli- 
gencer, and a children's monthly, The Scattered 
Seeds, The membership of the Wilburites de- 
creased from 3373 in I9l6 to 2966 in 1926, and 
the Primitive Friends had two churches with 
60 members in 1916, and one church with 25 
members in 1926. In recent years, the various 
branches of the Friends in America have worked 
together, and cooperated with the Friends in 
England, maintaining several joint organizations. 
The Hicksite and Orthodox members held their 
first service together in over a hundred years at 
New York, in May, 1928. A conference of all 
branches of the Religious Society of Friends was 
held at Oskaloosa, Iowa, in 1929. 

FRIES, Amos Alfreid (1873- ). An 

American soldier and engineer, born in Vernon 
County, Wis. Appointed in 1894 to the U. S. 
Military Academy, he was graduated seventh in 
his class. His first army service was in the 
Philippines under Pershing against the Moros. 
He was made 1st lieutenant (1901), captain 
( 1904 ) , major ( 1912 ) , colonel ( 1917 ) , brigadier 
general (1918), and major general ^925). In 
1911-14 he was director of military engineering 
at the Engineers* School, Washington Barracks, 
and edited Professional Memoirs, ttie oflicial pub- 
lication of the Corps of Enmneers. For several 
years, he was in charge of the building of roads, 
fortifications, jetties, breakwaters, and dredging 
of the Colorado River, but his most conspicuous 
service in this period was in completing the im- 
provement of Los Angeles Harbor in San Pedro 
Bay. Going to Europe in 1917, he was made 
chief of the Gas Service — a unit that developed 
under his direction into the Chemical Warfare 
Service, which at the Armistice had 600 officers 
and 3000 men. He was awarded the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor (1918), the Cross of the Com- 
panions of St. Michael and St. George (1919), 
and the D. S. M. ( 1920) . After the World War, 
he was in command of Edgewood Arsenal in 
Maryland, and from 1920 he was Chief of the 
Chemical War Service. He was retired on his 
own application in 1929. 

FRIES, Abohibald (1864- ). An Amer- 

ican railway official, born in Oinciimati, Ohio. 
He was educated in the public schools of that 


city and be^n his railroad employ in a clerical 
capacity with the Ohio & Mississippi Rail- 
road. For several years he was employed in 
various important capacities by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad and served as general traffic 
manager of the Eastern Lines, 1916-18. His 
jurisdiction was extended over the entire system. 
During the World War, he served as traffic man- 
ager to the Railroad Administration. Since 1920 
he has been vice president in charge of traffic 
and commercial development of the B. & 0. sys- 
tem. 

FRIESEKE, Frederick Carl (1874- ). 

An American painter (see VoL. IX). Among 
other recognitions received by him during the 
period, were a grand prize at the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, in 1915, also the Palmer Gold 
Medal, Art Institute of Chicago, in 1920; and 
a gold medal, Philadelphia Art Club, in 1922. 
In his later works, among them "The Blue 
Gown,** “Golden Locket,** “Lady in Rose,** he 
was still decidedly the impressionist chiefly in- 
terested in representing female figures and the 
nude. 

FRISCHEISEN-EOHLER, frishlz5n-ko*l€r. 
Max (1878- ). A German professor of phil- 

osophy and pedagogy. His works include Prob- 
lems des Ewigen Friedens (1915), Qrenzen der 
Experimentalen Methods (1918), and Simmel 
(1919) ; he edited Ueberweg*s History of 
Philosophy and translated the works of Shaftes- 
bury and Hobbes. 

FRITCH, Louis Charlton (1869- ). 

An American engineer, born in Springfield, 111. 
He took an engineering course at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and was division engineer of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in that city 
until 1899, when he became superintendent. 
He acted successively as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager, assistant to the president, and 
consulting engineer for the Illinois Central Rail- 
road until 1909, when he became chief enmneer 
of the Chicago Great Western Railroad. From 
1914 to 1917, he -was general manager for the 
Canadian Northern Railway and was general 
manager for the S. A. L. Railway, Norfolk, 
Va., 1917-18, and vice president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway after 1918. He 
was president also of the Rock Island & Okla- 
homa Railway Company and several other im- 
portant corporations. 

FROST, Robert (1875- ). An Ameri- 

can poet born in San Francisco and educated 
at Dartmouth and Harvard. After teaching 
English in the Pinkerton Academy (Derry, N. H. ) 
and teaching psychology (1911-12) at the 
New Hampshire Normal School, he went to Eng- 
land and published there his first two volumes 
of prose. On his return to America, he did 
some active farming at Derry, N. H., and culled 
therefrom a knowledge of rural life in New Eng- 
land, as was illustrated in his North of Boston 
(1914), which immediately placed him in the 
front rank of contemporary American poets. In 
most cases, his pictures of Yankee shyness prove 
an' intimate understanding and love of his neigh- 
bors which could come only through close contact. 
And in his hands, the folk speech of these people 
possesses a beautiful and melancholy dignity. 
In 1916-20, he was professor of English at Am- 
herst College; then was poet in residence at the 
University of Michigan; and in 1923 returned to 
the faculty of Amherst. He also has written 
A Boy’s Will (1913), Moimtain Interval (1916), 
New Hampshire (1923), A New Book of Lyrics 
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(1928), West-Bnnning Brook (1928), and many 
poems for the magazines. He won the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry in 1924. 

FROTHIMiGHAM, Paul Revere (1864- 
1926). An American clergyman, born at Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., and educated at Harvard 
University. After preaching for some years at 
New Bedford, Mass., he became minister of the 
Arlington Street (Unitarian) Church in Boston 
in 1900. He was preacher to Harvard University 
at various periods between 1899 and 1921. He 
was the author of Willia^m Ellery Chcmning: His 
Messages from the Spirit (1907) ; A Confusion 
of Tongues (1917); We Believe (1917); Owr 
Debt to Gt'eat Britain (1919) ; Edward Everett, 
Omior and Statesman (1925). 

FRUIT. See Horticulture. 

FRYATT, Charles (1872-1916). A British 
sea-captain, born near Harwich, Essex. In 1904 
he became chief o£5cer in the service of vessels 
of the Great Eastern Railway Coinpany. Dur- 
ing the first two years of the World War, he cap- 
tained the Brussels between Harwich and Rot- 
terdam. His ship was captured by the Germans 
and he was executed at Bruges on July 28, 1916. 

FUAD I, fdo'ad, (Ahmed Fuad Pasha) 
(1868- ). King of Egypt, son of the late 

Khedive Ismail Pasha. He became Sultan on 
Oct. 9, 1917, and after the termination of the 
British Protectorate over Egypt in February, 
1922, he was proclaimed king (March 16). He 
made a tour of London and other European capi- 
tals in 1927. King Fuad was the eighth ruler 
of the dynasty of Muhammad Ali, who made him- 
self absolute ruler of Egypt by force of arms in 
1805. 

FUCHS, fuks, Emil ( 1866- ) , An Amer- 

ican sculptor, painter, and medallist, who was 
born in Vienna and studied under Tilgner and 
later in the academies of Vienna and Berlin, 
He spent five years in Rome, won the gold medal 
at Munich with the group ''Mother Love,” in 
1890, and then executed a series of important 
commissions for the British royal family. In 
1905 he went to the United States, where he 
became a naturalized citizen in 1924. He de- 
signed medals for the Hudson-Fulton Celebration, 
and the Hispanic and Numismatic societies, and 
executed the J. Pierpont Morgan Memorial Medal, 
and painted a number of portraits of distin- 
guished men and of society women. He wrote 
With Pencil, Brush, md Chisel (1925). 

FUEL. See Chemistry, Aph,ied; Boilers; 
Coal ; Motor Vehicles ; Petroleum.' 

FUEL SBHP, See Vessel Naval, 
FUERTES, Louis Agassiz (1874-1927). An 
American illustrator and mural painter (see 
VoL. IX) In his specialized field, bird and 
animal life, he illustrated several series for the 
national Oeographio Magasine, 1914-19; Bur- 
gess’s Bird Book for Children (1917), and 
Burgess’s Animal Book for Children (1920); 
and executed paintings for the New York Zo- 
ological Society. 

FULDA, fdbl'da, Ludwig (1862- ). A 

German dramatist and translator (see VoL. IX). 
His later plays include Unter Uns (191'2), and 
Der Dummkopf (1928), He added to his trans- 
lations Shakspeare’s Sonnets and Ibsen’s Peer 
Qynl, and edited Arabim Nights, a collection 
of Spanish comedies, and an anthology of epi- 
grams. 

FULLERTON, George Stuart (1869-1926). 
An American professor of philosophy (see VoL. 
IX). His Columbia professorship ended in 1917. 


His works after 1914 include Germany of To-day, 
a defense (1915), and a Handbook of Ethical 
Theory (1922). 

FUNCTIONALISM. See Behaviorism. 

FUNDAMENTALISM. See Religious Con- 
troversies. : 

FUNK, Casimir (1884- ). A Polish 

biochemist, born in Warsaw, who is credited with 
the discovery of the vitamins. He received the 
degree of Ph.D. from the University of Berne in 
1904 and during the next two years did re- 
search work in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 
From 1906 to 1910, he was an assistant of Abder- 
halden’s at Berlin and later did research work 
at the Lister Institute, London. Coming to the 
United States, he was for a time engaged in re- 
search work on cancer at Cornell University and 
later (1917-23) was chief biochemist to the firm 
of Metz & Co., New York. In 1921 he also 
became assistant professor of biochemistry at Co- 
lumbia. Wlien the State School of Hygiene was 
established at Warsaw in 1923, he was called to 
the chair of biochemistry. From 1910 to 1919, 
Fui^ wrote 28 papers on the vitamins, alone 
or in collaboration. His monograph Dio Vita- 
min was published in German in 1914. 

FURMAN, Fil\nklin DeRonde (1870- ). 

An American engineer and educator, born in 
Ridgely, Md. He graduated from the Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 1893, and from the 
same year was successively instructor, assistant 
professor, and professor of mechanism and ma- 
chine design at that institution. He was a 
member of several engineering societies and wrote 
History of the Stevens Family of Engineers; 
History ' of Stevens Institute of Technology ; 
Questions and Problems in Machine Design; 
Questions in Engineering Drawing, Cams, Ele- 
mentary and Advanced (1921) ; Planetary Gear- 
ing (1924). He also contributed articles to 
magazines. 

FURNESS, Caroline Ellen (1869- ). 

An American astronomer and educator, born in 
Cleveland, Ohio. She graduated from Vassar 
College in 1801 and took post-graduate courses 
at Columbia. She became a member of the fac- 
ulty of Vassar College and after 1915 was Maria 
Mitchell professor. She performed research work 
at the Yerkes Observatory and in Europe. She 
was the author of several star catalogues and 
Introduction to the Study of Variable Stars 
(1915). She also contributed articles to Ameri- 
can and European journals. 

FURNISS, Harry (1854-1925). A British 
caricaturist, artist, author, and lecturer (see 
VoL. IX). Among his later works wore Our 
Lady Cinema (1914) ; More about Bow to Draw 
in Pen and Ink (1915) ; Deceit, a reply to ^'Do- 
feaf^ (1917); Stiggins (1920); Some Victorian 
Women {Good, Bad, and Indifferent) (1923); 
and Some Victorian Men (1924). He also gave 
many humorous lectures throughout England, 
and wrote numerous scenarios. 

FURTWJSNGLER, Wilhelm (1886- ). 

A noted Gterman orchestral conductor, born in 
Berlin. Having completed his studies in Mun- 
ich under Beer-'Walbrunn, Rheinberger, and 
Schillings, he began his career in Zurich. From 
1911 to 1914, he was principal conductor at the 
Opera in Lubeck, directing also the concerts of 
the Verein der Musikfreunde. In 19X5 he suc- 
ceeded Bodanzky in Mannheim, where he re- 
mained four years and established a reputation 
which brought him invitations for guest-appear- 
ances with the foremost German and Austrian 
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orchestras. He was regular conductor of the 
Vienna Tonkiinstlerorchester (1919-20) and of 
the sym})hony concerts of the Berlin Staatsoper 
(1920-22), succeeding Biehard Strauss, In 1922 
he was chosen Nikisch’s successor as conductor 
of the famous Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig 
and of the Philaharmonische Gesellsehaft in 
Berlin. In 1923 he aroused great enthusiasm 
in London, so that for the season of 1924-25 
he was engaged by the Boyal Philharmonic So- 
ciety and the London Symphony Orchestra to 
conduct several of their concerts. On Jan. 3, 
1925, he made his American d4hut with the 
New York Philharmonic Society with overwhelm- 
ing success, leading to his engagement as regular 
conductor for the spring seasons of 1926 and 
1927. 

FIJTIJIIISM. See Music; Painting; and 

SCULPTUItE. 

FYFE, H. Hamilton (1869- ). An Eng- 

lish author and journalist, born in London and 


FYFE 

educated at Pettes College in Edinburgh. His 
career in journalism started as a reporter on the 
Times in 1889, and after 13 years of holding 
positions as sub-editor, reviewer, dramatic critic, 
etc., he edited the Morning Adx^ertiser (1902- 
03), and The Daily Mirror (1903-07), subse- 
quently becoming dramatic critic for the World 
(1905-10), and special correspondent of the 
Daily Mail (1907-18). He was a war corre- 
spondent (1914-18), honorary attach^ in the 
British War Mission to the United States (1917), 
lectured throughout Great Britain (1918-22), 
and edited the Daily Herald (1922-26 ) . He pub- 
lished many books and plays, which include A, W. 
Pinero (1902) ; A Modern Aspasia (play, 1909) ; 
The Real Mexico (1914); Petrograd (1916); 
The Meaning of the World Revolution (1919) ; 
The Widow^s Cruse (1920); The Making of an 
Optimist (1921) ; Behind the Beenes of the Great 
Strike (1926); The Religion of an Optimist 
(1927), and The British Liberal Party (1928). 
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G ABRILOWITSCH, Ossip (Saix)- 
KONOViTSCH (1878- ). A Rus- 

sian pianist (see Vol. IX). Be- 
sides being recognized as one of 
the greatest pianists of his day, 
he won fame as an orchestral con- 
ductor. From 1910 to 1914,^ he was conductor 
of the Konzertverein in Munich, but he did not 
abandon his career as a pianist. During 1912- 
13 he won veritable triumphs in several European 
capitals witii his series of six historical concerts 
illustrating the development of the piano con- 
certo from Bach to Rachmaninov. After the 
outbreak of the World War, he went to the 
United States giving the same cycle and arous- 
ing the same enthusiasm. In 1918 he became 
conductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
He has also appeared frequently as guest-con- 
ductor with several of the great sy iphony or- 
chestras. 

BAILOR, Thomas Frank (1866- ). An 

American Protestant Episcopal bishop (see Vox,. 
IX). He became chairman of the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1916, Presiding Bishop, 1919-26, and president 
of the National Council, 1922-25. He has re- 
ceived honorary degrees from Oxford (1920) 
and Oglethorpe University (1921). 

GiJi, Hans (1890- ). An Austrian com- 

poser, born at Brunn. He studied in Vienna 
under Mandyczewski and Adler, and in 1918 be- 
came lecturer on musical theory at the uni- 
versity. In 1915 he won the Austrian State 
Prize with his first symphony. His works in- 
clude the operas, D&r Arzt der Soheide (Breslau, 
1919), Die heilige Ente (Diisseldorf, 1923), and 
Das Lied der Eacht (Breslau, 1926) ; the choral 
works with orchestra, Von ewiger FreudOi Vom 
Bdmilein das andere Blatter hat gewollt, Phan- 
iasien, Requiem fiir Mignon; incidental music to 
Levetzow’s Ruth; choruses a cappella and much 
chamber music. He also is the author of Anlei- 
img mum Partiturlesen (1923). 

GALE, Zona (Mrs. William Brbese) (1874- 
) . An American writer ( see Vol. IX) , She 
wrote Neighborhood fitories (1914); Hearths 
Kindred (1915); A Daughter of To-Morrow 
(1917) ; Birth (1918) ; Peace m Friendship Vil- 
lage (1919); The Secret Wag (verse, 1921); 
The Neighbors, a one-act play; Miss Lulu Bett, 
the dramatic version of which received the Pul- 
itzer Prize of $1000 as 'the best play of the year 
produced in New York (1920); Faint Perfume 
(1923); Preface to a Life (1926); Yellow Gen- 
tians and Blue (1927); Portage^ Wisoonsm 
(1928) ; Borgia (1929). Mister Pitt, a drama- 
tized version of Birth, was produced in New 
York in 1924. In 1928 Miss Gale was married 
to William Breese. 

GALICIA, ga-llshla, East. In the determi- 
nation of the southeastern boundary of Poland, 
and in particular the disposition of the former 
Austrian province of Galicia, the Peace Confer- 
ence following the World War was confronted 
by one of its most vexing problems. In fact 
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it was not until March, 1923, that the matter 
could be considered as settled, and then only after 
a fashion. The question of West Galicia roused 
little controversy; the district was solidly Pol- 
ish, and the Supreme Council, in assigning it to 
Poland by the "Certain Frontiers” Treaty of 
Aug. 10, 1920, was clearly recognizing Polish 
historical and ethnical rights. But the eastern 
two-thirds of the province raised other questions. 
In East Galicia, the majority of the inhabitants 
were Ruthenians, i.e., Ukrainians; the 1910 cen- 
sus showed a population made up of 59 per cent 
of Ruthenians, 27 per cent Poles, and 13 per cent 
Jews. Besides the question of race, religious and 
cultural antipathies existed. The Poles are 
Roman Catholic; the Ruthenians, Greek Orthodox 
Uniate. Ruthenian interest centred in the ques- 
tion of race, while the Poles, in addition to their 
cultural and commercial dominance, sought East 
Galicia for military and economic reasons. 

The Peace Conference had tried valiantly to 
cope with the problem. Undoubtedly, as the 
British contended, the Ruthenians "were entitled 
to some sort of self-determination, and it was 
manifestly unfair to cede the territory to Poland 
outright. No group, however, seemed willingly 
to consider a transfer of East Galicia east of the 
Lemberg-Drohobycz line to Russia. But the 
Poles presented the delegations with a fait ac- 
compli, and it was no doubt with relief that 
on June 19 the Poles were authorized to con- 
tinue their military occupation of the whole 
coxintrjr. Plain justice, nevertheless, demanded 
a consideration of Ruthenian claims, and to the 
end of 1919 the Supreme Council concerned it- 
self with plans for the guarantee of Ruthenian 
autonomy. But the French succeeded in block- 
ing all these attempts. Undoubtedly, the just 
disposition of the province had presented almost 
insuperable obstacles; the League of Nations 
could not handle the task in 1919, for it was not 
yet functioning, while none of the European 
powers was in a position to take up the onerous 
duty of protection and administration in a region 
where hatreds wore so implacable. As things 
were, 4,500,000 Ruthenians were under the domi- 
nation of a Polish minority, with no provision 
for the protection of their liberties or the ascer- 
tainment of their wishes. On Mar. 14, 1923, the 
capstone was placed on the situation when the 
Council of Ambassadors, in definitely laying down 
the boundaries of Poland, assigned East Galicia 
to Poland! See Poland, under History; World 
War. 

GALLAGHER, Michael James (1860- 
). A Roman Catholic bishop, born at Au- 
burn, Mich., and educated at Mungret College, 
Limerick, Ireland, and at the University of Inns- 
bruck, Austria. He was ordained priest in 1803, 
and after filling several pastorates and holding 
various offices, he became bishop of Grand Rapids 
in 1916. In 1918 he was transferred to Detroit. 

GALLl-CUROI, Amelwa (1889- ). A 

brilliant Italian coloratura soprano, born at 
Milan. Among the world's great singers, pres- 
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exit or past, her case is without parallel as the 
only example of an artist achieving distinction 
without technical training under a teacher. 
While studying at the Conservatory in Milan, 
she devoted herself exclusively to the piano, un- 
der Appiani, with the ambition of becoming a 
pianist, and with such success that in 1903 she 
won the first prize. Later, on discovering that 
she was gifted with a fine natural voice, she 
began a unique system of self-instruction. She 
had records made of her voice, and these she 
studied carefully, her exceptionally keen ear en- 
abling her to discover and remedy imperfections. 
However, she acknowledged her indebtedness to 
Mascagni and William Thorner for advice. In 
1909 she made her d4but as Gilda in Rigoletto 
at the Teatro Costanzi, in Rome, winning instan- 
taneous success, which secured her appearances 
at several important Italian opera houses 
during the same year. The next year she made 
her first tour of South America, after which she 
sang again in Italy. In 1912 she was again in 
South America; in 1914 she made her first tour 
of Spain, and in 1915 she sang in Havana. Then 
came her sensational success with the Chicago 
Opera Association (hTov. 18, 1916), of which she 
was a regular member until 1924. But all these 
triumphs were eclipsed by the ovations she re- 
ceived at her first appearance in Hew York ( Jan. 
28, 1918), when the Chicago company visited the 
metropolis for a four weeks’ season. These visits 
were repeated annually till 1922. Begin- 
ning with 1923 Galli-Curci appeared every sea- 
son as guest artist at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. London did not hear her till the fall 
of 1924. She was married in 1910 to the paint- 
er Luigi Curci, whom she divorced in 1920. In 
1921 she married Homer Samuels, her accompa- 
nist. 

GALU^iHT, g^'lya'ne', Joseph Simon (1849- 
1916). A French general and statesman (see 
VoL. IX), who was military governor of Paris 
from Aug. 27, 1914, until October, 1915, when 
he entered Briand’s cabinet as Minister of 
War. Ill health forced his resignation in March 
1916, and he died on May 27 of that year. In 
1920 M4movres du> '04n4ral QallUni; defense de 
Paris was published. Consult GalUSm parts by 
Leblond (2 vols., 1920), and Oalli4m, 18Jt9-1916y 
by Gheusi (1921). See World War, under 
Western Front, 

GALLIPOLI. See World War, under Twrh^ 
ish Front, 

GALLOWAY,: Beverly Thomas (1863- 
). An American botanist (see VoL. IX). 
In 1913-14 he was Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and in 1914-16, dean of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture of Cornell University. After 
the latter date, he was pathologist of the office 
of seed and plant introduction for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

GALLOWAY, Charles Wxlllam (1868- 
). An American railwajr official, born in 
Baltimore, Md. He began his railway career 
as a messenger in the telegraph department of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad in 1883. He 
served fffiat road in various capacities and be- 
came superintendent of transportation in Balti- 
more in 1906. He served as general manager 
of the Baltimore & Ohio from 1912 to 1910 
and as vice president and general manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern from 1916 
to 1918. He was Federal manager for the West- 
ern lines of several railways during the World 
War, and after 1920 was vice president in charge 


of operation and maintenance for the Baltimore 
& Ohio system. 

GALLSTONE DISEASE. New methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of gallstone disease have 
been introduced by Dr. Lyon of Philadelphia and 
his disciples, which were incorporated in his 
large monograph on non<surgical drainage. By 
means of the duodenal sound, it is possible to ob- 
tain bile under all kinds of circumstances and 
subject it to analysis. The discovery that the 
bile in gallstone disease may be entirely normal 
is contrary to the old belief that stones caimot 
foim in the presence of healthy bile. The cho- 
lagogue action of various substances can be 
studied by introducing them into the duodenum 
through the stomach and watching their action 
on the flow of bile. It becomes evident that 
the empirically recognized cholagogue substances 
are scientifically justified, for magnesium sul- 
phate, olive oil, sodium phosphate, and a number 
of other substances appear to possess this prop- 
erty of expelling bile from tlie gall bladder into 
the duodenum. It is also possible by means of 
any one of these substances introduced into the 
duodenum to cause the escape of stones, or what 
is better, to prevent their formation by occa- 
sional resort to the soimd. 

The claim that the use of the latter may 
sometimes precipitate a severe attack of gall- 
stone colic in a patient in whom the stones might 
never have caused trouble if left alone may be 
viewed from various angles. Thus, we may en- 
tirely disbelieve in this possiblity in the absence 
of complete proofs, or we may look on it as a 
rare event of little practical importance to the 
public at large; finally, we may regard the ex- 
pulsion of a quiescent stone as a good thing. 

Following closely upon the introduction of the 
method of non-surgical drainage or duodenal 
tubage for the prevention ^nd cure of gallstone 
disease another revolutionary advance has been 
made, this time chiefly in the domain of diag- 
nosis and of radiographic diagnosis. While no 
advance has been made in increasing the visi- 
bility of gallstones, a very marked one is to be 
heralded as increasing the visibility of the gall 
bladder, both normal and diseased. The chief 
credit for this innovation goes to Dr. Graham, 
St. Louis surgeon, and its designation is ^'chole- 
cystography,” The earliest reports go back to 
1925 and the full description of the method is 
found in the literature of 1926. A writer of 
the period sums up the discovery as follows: 
‘‘Cholecystography is a new method of investigat- 
ing the biliary system based on the ability of 
the liver to excrete certain dyes which are 
opaque to the X-rays. It is a means of studying 
the topo^aphy of the gall bladder in the living; 
throws light on its physiology; is of value in 
deciding the indication for operation; and is of 
equal value with the opaque meal in disease of 
the digestive tract and pyelography in urinary 
diagnosis.” The rapid advance in the technio> 
and the universal adoption of the method are 
quite ch arac teristic of the age. 

GALLWITZ, gai'witz, Max C. W. von (1852- 
). A German artillery general, born at 
Breslau, and educated at the Gymnasium and 
military academy. He entered the artillery 
service in 1870 and was progressively promoted 
until he became lieutenant colonel in 1896. He 
was made department chief in the War Ministry 
the following year and major general in 1902. 
In 1903 he had the direction of the army in the 
War Ministry; in 1906 he was made commander 
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of the 15th Division; and in 1911, general of 
artillery and inspector of field artillery. During 
the entire period of the World War, he was artil- 
lery corps commander. In 1918 he was made 
comniander-in-chief of several armies. He was 
raised to the nobility in 1913. From 1920 to 
1924, he was a Nationalist member of the Reich- 
stag. 

GALSWORTHY, gClz'wdr-TH i, John (1867- 
). An English author (see VoL. IX). In 
June, 1929, he was decorated with the Order of 
Merit. Among his later works are The Little 
Man Wild Other Satires (1915) ; The Freelwtids 
(1916); A Sheaf (vol. i, 1916; vol. ii, 1919); 
Beyond (1917) ; Five Tales (1918) ; Sainfs Prog- 
ress (1919); in America (1919); 

Tatterdemalion (1920) ; Captures (1923) ; Cara- 
van (a collection of short stories, 1925) ; Verses 
New and Old (1926) ; The Forsyte Saga (1922) ; 
The White Monkey (1924) ; The Silver Spoon 
(1926); Two Forsyte Interludes (1928); and 
Swan Song (1928), four novels about Forsyte 
Saga characters, which were combined and pub- 
lished under the title A Modern Comedy (1J29). 
Also the plays, The Moh (1914) ; A Bit o’ Love 
(1915); The Skin Came (1920); Six Short 
Plays U921); Loyalties (1922); Old English 
(1924); The Show (1925), Escape (1926). In 
all his later works appear the author’s usual 
intellectual dncness and careful and thoughtful 
weaving. For additional information consult a 
biography: John Galsworthy ^ A Survey, by Leon 
Schalit (1929). 

GAM’BIA. A British colony and protecto- 
rate at the mouth of the River Gambia in West 
Africa. Area of colony proper, 4 square miles, 
(population 10,000 ) ; area of the protectorate 
4130 square miles (population in 1921, 200,- 
000). The chief export from Gambia is ground- 
nuts, with a total valued at £967,941 in 1927. 
This made up 90 per 'cent of the total shipments. 
Other exports are palm kernels and hides. Total 
exports for 1927, £999,887, as compared with 
£926,127 in 1914. Imports for 1927 were £056,- 
741 as compared with £688,097 in 1914. In 1913, 
625,132 tons entered and cleared; in 1927, 1,284,- 
664 tons. Revenues in 1913 were £124,990; 1926, 
£252,419. Expenditures in 1913 were £95,210; 
1926, £277,625. The last figure includes £50,000 
set aside for establishment of a Reserve Fund. 
The natives persisted in devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to the groundnut industry to the neglect 
of food crops. During the World War this 
caused a real food stringency because of the lack 
of shipping. 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand (1869- 
). An Indian nationalist leader, born at 
Porbandar, India. He went to London in 1888 
to study law. After careful observation of 
Christianity and Western civilization, he re- 
turned to India in 1893, but soon afterward went 
to South Africa to practice law. Mistreated by 
the white men in South Africa, he developed a 
philosophy of passive resistance. 

Nevertheless, during the World War, he 
raised Indian recruits in London and Kheda, 
except during his retreat in 1910 at Ahmadabad, 
where he came under the influence of the teach- 
ings of Tolstoy. In March, 1919, the Govern- 
ment put into operation the Rowlatt Act, which 
suspended civil rights and established martial 
law in any part of India where disturbances took 
place. In the same year occurred the shooting 
at Amritsf^r of 300 Indians by British troops. 
These events led Gandhi to start the non- 


cofiperative movement, in which British goods, 
titles, courts, education, public functions, and 
political life were boycotted. The Mohamme- 
dans, enraged at the division of the Moslem holy 
places of Turkey between Great Britain, France, 
and Greece, joined the movement. Gandhi was 
appointed by the All-India Congress of December, 
1921, as sole executive of the non-coOperative 
forces. 

For his part in various disturbances, he was 
tried in March, 1922, and sentenced to prison 
for six years. Many feared a gigantic uprising, 
but Gandhi admonished his followers not to re- 
sort to arms. He went to prison cheerfully and 
no disturbance occurred. During his imprison- 
ment, the Nationalist movement took another di- 
rection, and Gandhi’s influence declined. In 
1920 he announced his temporary retirement from 
politics. On Mar. 4, 1929, he was arrested after 
a riot ill Calcutta caused by the burning of 
foreign cloth. From time to time, his theories 
and speeches were published. Consult Mahatma 
Gandhi, by Remain Rolland (1924), and Lenim 
and Gandhi, by Rene Fiilop-Millcr (1928). See 
India, under History, 

GANS VON LHDASZY, Julius (1838- 
1923). An Austrian journalist and author, born 
in Vienna. He was editor of the Wiener Neue 
Freie Pressc from 1902 to 1915. His first pub- 
lication was a thesis, Die Wirtschaftliche Ener- 
gie: System der Oekonomistischen Methodologie 
(1893). He later published Also Sprach Covr 
fucius ( 1900 ) . Thereafter, he devoted himself to 
drama and fiction. Among his plays, most of 
which were produced in Vienna, are Bessere 
Leute (1902), Der Sonnenstaat (1904), and Die 
Trennende Briioke (1913); among his stories, 
Die Heilige Schlange (1912), Die Macht der 
Schatten (1914), Die Grosse Siinde (1915), Der 
Tanzende Stem (1917), and Der Turm der Liehe 
(1920). 

GANT, Samuel Goodwin (1869- ). An 

American surgeon and proctologist, born at 
Knoxville, Mo., and educated at the Missouri 
Medical College. He practiced for some years 
in Kansas City, Mo. In 1899 he removed to 
New York City to become professor of surgery 
(proctology) in the Broad Street Hospital Post- 
graduate School of Medicine. For some years, 
he conducted private surgical hospitals. He 
published numerous works covering diseases of 
the colon, rectum, and intestinal tract: Diag- 
nosis and Treatment of Diseases of the Rectum 
(1896; rev. 1902); Constipation and Intestinal 
Olstruotion (1909), reissued in 1016 in revised 
form as Constipation, Ohstipation, and Intesti- 
nal Stasis; Diarrhceal, Inflammatory, Ohstru.eHve, 
and Parasitic Diseases of the 0 astro-intestinal 
Tract (1016); and Diseases of the Rectum, 
Anus, wnd Colon (3 vols., 1923). 

GANZ, Rudolf (1877- ). A Swiss pian- 

ist (see Vol. IX). In 1921 he transferred his 
main activity from the field of piano playing 
to that of conducting, when he accei>ted tho 
eonductorship of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, which lie directed until 1927. After his 
election as vice president of the Chicago Musical 
College, in 1928, he took up his residence in 
that city. 

GARBAGE AND REFTTSE DISPOSAL, 
net changes in garbage and refuse disposal 
since 1914 left the various processes in much 
the same relation to each other as at the begin- 
niujg of the period, with a strong trend toward 
incineration, and a falling off of reduction and 
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hog feeding (garbage only), although the latter 
is still extensively practiced. The most ex- 
tensive statistics on garbage and refuse collection 
and disposal ever made available in the United 
States were gathered by the United States Food 
Administration in 1017. They covered, as far as 
possible, places of 10,000 population and over. 
See discussion in Engineering News-Record, Oct. 
17, 1918. 

In the United States, probably in much lesser 
degree in other countries, garbage and refuse 
disposal is in many respects the most unsatis- 
factory of the various municipal services. In 
Europe, work in this field is on a more perma- 
nent and generally satisfactory basis than in 
the United States. It is not so much the col- 
lection service that is bad in America, although 
that^ is incomplete in a large percentage of 
municipalities and often poor, as it is the final 
means of disposal. The incompleteness of the 
American service, both as to collection and dis- 
posal, is in part due to the variety and extent 
of the demands on American municipal treasur- 
ies, but the poorness of the service performed 
and the constant shifting from one method of 
disposal to another and the very frequent aban- 
donment or at best the very poor operation of 
disposal plants is due most of all to the failure 
of American cities to regard the garbage and 
refuse disposal service, and for that matter the 
collection service as well, as essentially an en- 
gineering problem. Shift from one method of 
disposal to another, utterly inadequate oper- 
ating service of disposal plants, and the aban- 
donment of plants representing large capital in- 
vestments are common; together they result in 
the waste of very large sums of money. So sel- 
dom docs a city turn to an engineer experienced 
in garbage collection and disposal for prelim- 
inary studies to determine the best method to 
be adopted, for the preparation of plana and 
specifications, and for supervision of contracts, 
that there arc very few engineers specializing 
in garbage disposal, compared with the large 
number of waterworks and sewerage sj)ccialists. 

Hethods of Disposal Outlined. The chief 
methods of garbage disposal in use in various 
parts of the world in 1020 were dumping on 
land or into water; earth burial or covering 
with ashes instead of with dirt; incineration, 
with or without attempts at heat utilization; 
reduction, for the recovery of grease and fer- 
tilizer base, or in rare cases, for the conversion 
of garbage into stock food, which must still be 
considered as in the experimental stage; and 
fermentation, the end-product to l)e used as a 
fertilizer, a new method introduced in several 
Italian cities and tried in a small way in the 
United States. Although no exact figures are 
available, it is probable that throughout the 
world more garbage and other municipal refuse 
are disposed of by dumping on land or in water 
than by any other method. Water dumping 
was long the chief method of disposal practiced 
by New York City; in 1896 it was given up for 
disposal by reduction, but in 1018, with a polit- 
ical change in administration it was returned 
to for a considerable part of the city. In 
Uichmond and Queens boroughs, most of the 
New York garbage is disposed of by incinera- 
tion. Early in 1024, a ilOO-toii incinerating 
plant was put in use in Manhattan Borough; 
since then, two similar plants have been built 
in that borough, and in 1028 four more were 
authorized. In the same year, contracts wore 


let for three 500-ton incinerators for the Borough 
of Brooklyn, where two 100-ton plants were al- 
ready in use. Chicago ]put in use in 1928 a 
600-ton incinerator consisting of six 100-ton 
units. In the same year. New Orleans con- 
tracted for three incinerators, in addition to a 
couple already in use. 

The incinerators thus far mentioned have 
mixed refuse — ^garbage and rubbish of various 
sorts. Refuse salvaging stations, for the re- 
covery of salable paper, rags, and other sub- 
stances, were in use in 1020 at 15 district sta- 
tions in the Borough of Brooklyn, at two plants 
in Baltimore, and at one in Los Angeles, Calif. 
In addition, Los Angeles operated an inciner- 
ator for market waste, while its garbage, as 
stated further on, was sold to a contractor who 
feeds it to hogs. The land dumping of garbage 
and refuse, if little or no attempt is made to 
take the proper care of the dumps, is likely to 
give offense from odors, from scattering papers, 
and from smoldering fires in the dumps, but it 
is possible so to handle the dumps as to keep 
them from being a nuisance. Earth burial or 
the depositing of garbage in relatively shallow 
layers and covering it with a few inches of earth, 
may be an eminently sanitary and satisfactory 
method of garbage disposal, but as a rule it is 
practiced only by small places. A modification 
of this plan, used by cities large and small in 
the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, 
is to dump both garbage and other city refuse 
in successive layers of considerable depth, keep- 
ing the final level covered with dirt or ashes. 
This method was adopted by Seattle, Wash., 
after the abandonment of three refuse destruc- 
tors or incinerators in 1913-1.5, and similarly 
at Ottawa, Canada, in 1918. The change from 
incineration to dumping and covering with earth 
or ashes at Seattle was made by the Health 
Department and was called the sanitary fill 
method of disposal. Mixed refuse dumps or 
‘‘tips’* have the sanction of the British Ministry 
of Health, which has issued regulations for 
their sanitary control. Often two objects are 
accomplished, refuse disposal and reclamation of 
low land. The plan was adopted at Dundee 
Scotland in 1028. 

Incineration was for several decades the chief 
method of disposing of mixed refuse in England, 
where anything but dumping was used, but 
much British refuse was worked into the soil 
for its physical improvement and for such fer- 
tilizing value as the refuse might contain. 
Following the War, a marked change was made 
in British incinerating or refuse destructor 
practice; instead of sending all the garbage, 
ashes, and other refuse through the furnaces, 
the ashes and garbage were screened out for 
utilization on land; such low-grade commercial 
materials as paper, rags, etc., were picked out 
on movable belts, and only the coarser clinker 
and unburned coal was passed for burning. 
The same general method was practiced for 
several years at Paris. (See Engineering News- 
Record, Nov. 22, 1923.) Tests on the refuse of 
Munich made by the Bavarian State Institute 
for the Growth and Protection of Plants led to 
the conclusion that it would be wasteful to use 
for fuel the finer portions of refuse having low 
calorific value but rich in fertilizing material. 
It was concluded that the most economical use 
of refuse where soil deficient in humus is at hand 
is to devote sifted-fine refuse to agricultural 
purposes and to send the remaining refuse only 
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to the destnictor. {Zcitschrift des Bajjerischen 
Revisionsvcrcins, Nos. 7 and 8, 1021 ) . 

Reduction as a means of garbage disposal has 
been confined almost wholly to the United States, 
where the method was employed during a con- 
siderable number of years in most of the^ larger 
cities of the country which have what might be 
called improved means of garbage disposal. 
Originally, all these reduction works were built 
and operated by private companies under munici- 
pal contracts, but for some years, one after an- 
other was taken over by the city or else, in a 
few cases, municipal plants were built de novo 
or to replace the old privately owned plants. 
In 1029 there were municipally owned reduction 
plants in Schenectady, Syracuse, and Rochester, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia and Washington; Cleveland, 
Columbus, and Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind., 
and Chicago. Such a plant at New Bedford, 
Mass., burned down in 1924 and was succeeded 
by an incinerator. The Syracuse plant was 
leased for operation for a second five-year term 
in 1028 to the contractor who built it. At 
Chicago, the garbage from a large district was 
deviated in 1928 to a now (500-ton incinerator, 
built in part because the reduction works were 
inadequate for the increased population and 
partly because incinerators were considered more 
economical under increased operating costs and 
decreased operating revenues due to a fall in 
the price of the grease and tankage produced 
by the reduction works. Other cities where the 
garbage was being disposed of hy reduction in 
1929 were Boston, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit, in each case by private companies. 
Where reduction is practiced, only garbage, not 
mixed refuse, can be disposed of. The same is 
almost as true of disposal by feeding to bogs, 
although these animals will do much sorting 
over of mixed refuse. 

Hog feeding as a method of garbage disposal 
is the general means which is employed through- 
out New England, and in many other cities 
throughout the United States, notably by the 
contractor for the disposal of the garbage of 
Los Angeles, Calif., who receives the garbage at 
a railway station, has it transported to the 
country, and feeds it to some 40,000 market 
hogs, under approved sanitary conditions and 
with the use of carefully devised mechanical 
appliances for distributing the garbage to the 
hogs, recovering, drying, and pulverizing the 
hog manure. (See Engineering News-Record, 
May 3, 1028, P. 002.) A corresponding method 
was long practiced at Providence, R. I., and Wor- 
cester, Mass., hut in 1927 was superseded hy in- 
cineration at Providence. 

Permentation by the Bccoari System, named 
after an Italian, was practiced in Florence and 
some other Italian cities for several years. A 
demonstration plant was built hy American 
promoters of the process at Paterson, N. J,, in 
1921. Late in 1923, a working- scale Beccari 
plant was put in operation by the village of 
Scarsdale, N. Y. This was followed in 1028 by 
a small plant at Dunedin, Fla. After a short 
period of use, the Scarsdale plant was shut down, 
on court order following complaint of nuisance; 
it was rebuilt along somewhat changed lines. 
At both these plants, the garbage is dumped into 
covered concrete cells from which the moisture 
in the garbage is drained out through a false 
bottom. Reports from the Italian plants are 
that after the garbage has remained in them for 
30 days or so, it has been converted by fermenta- 


tion to a substance similar to garden soil or 
hnmus, with a high fertilizing value. A con- 
siderably longer detention period is required for 
American garbage. For a description of the 
Beccari system as used in Italy, see Engineering 
News-Record, Feb. 15, 1023. For a description 
of the plant at Florence, Italy, see The Amer- 
ican City, February, 1923, and for particulars 
of the Dunedin plant, consult the same journal 
for February, 1929. 

Collection of mixed refuse generally costs 
more than the final disposal of the material; 
for economical service both of collection and of 
disposal, the two should be carefully correlated 
after engineering studies, which should be con- 
tinuous in order to make readjustments neces- 
sary for economy and efficiency. Increasingly, 
motor-drawn vehicles are being used for collec- 
tion, especially where there is a long haul after 
loading is completed. Tbeorotioally, refuse col- 
lection districts should be so laid out that the 
material collected could he hauled to a central 
disposal plant in each district; this would ma- 
terially reduce the haul as compared with that 
entailed by the use of only one disposal plant. 
Great practical difficulty is experienced in 
American cities when an attempt is made to 
locate district disposal plants; the people resid- 
ing or doing business in the immediate vicinity 
usually protest that the ])lant will he a nui- 
sance. The arguments advanced may he fal- 
lacious, but, when brought to bear on the coun- 
cilman, they are likely to be effective, as was 
shown by experiences at Philadelphia, Minne- 
apolis, and St Louis. Most disposal plants in 
America are located in the outskirts of the city 
or beyond the municipal boundary lines, but iii 
New York City the incinerators are being lo- 
cated each to serve a district. In some cases 
the disposal plant is so remote that special trans- 
portation after house-to-house collection lias 
been effected is required, making use cither of 
trailers or even or railway transportation, 
steam or electric. Although published some 
years ago, the most comprehensive book on this 
whole subject is Hering and Greeley’s Collection 
and Disposal of Municipal Refuse (New York 
City, 1021). Among several British books is 
Thompson, Modern Cleansing Practice (London 
(1928). 

GABBEB, Daniel (1889- ). An Ameri- 

can painter (see VoL, IX), Among his later 
awards were the first Altman Prize for figure 
painting, 1917, the first Clark Prize and gold 
medal, 1921, and the first Altman Prize for land- 
scape (1922 and 1927). In “Buds and Blos- 
soms,” “A Summer Phantasy,” and *‘The Hawk’s 
Nest,” he showed a continuance of interest in 
nature in her brighter and sunlit moods. 

GABD, Roger Martin dcj. See Martin du 
Gard, Roger. 

GABDENT^ Mart (1877- ). An Ameri- 

can soprano (see VoL. IX). In January, 1921, 
she was appointed^ director general of tlie Chi- 
cago Opera Association. She assumed control 
under most unfavorable circumstances, when the 
company was suffering from complications re- 
sulting from a dual directorship with divided 
responsibilities. In spite of all handicaps, she 
maintained the high standard of the perfor- 
mances and even added to the glory of the com- 
pany with a tour which was an unequivocal ar- 
tistic success, though it resulted in financial 
disaster. During her term as director, she con- 
tinued to appear in her usual rdles. When the 
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new Chicago Civic Opera Company was organ- 
ized in 1022, she was engaged as one of the 
principal artists. 

GARDEK* CITIES. See City and Region.o. 
Planning. 

GARDNER, Edmund Garratt (1869- ). 

An English writer and Italian scholar (see VoL. 
IX). He was Barlow Lecturer on Dante, Uni- 
versity College (1910-26), and Professor of 
Italian Studies, Manchester University (1919- 
23), of Early Italian Language and Literature, 
University of London (1023-25), and of Italian, 
University of London (1025- ). Among his 

later works are The Booh of 8t, Bernard on the 
Love of Cod ( 1010) ; The National Idea in Italian 
Literature (1021); Dante (1923); Tommaeo 
CampancUa and his Poetry (1023); Italian 
Literature (1927), and The Arthurian Legend 
in Italian Literature (1028-29), 

GARDNER, Ernest Arthur (1862- ). 

An English classical archaeologist (see VoL. IX). 
He was dean of the faculty of arts, London 
University, in 1913-15 and vice chancellor in 
1024-2(). During the World War, he was in 
active service at Saloniki. His later works are 
a Catalogue of the Museum of Oasis of Greek 
and Roman Sculpture at Birmingham (1921) 
a collection made by him, and The Art of 
Greece (1925). 

GARFIELD, Harry Augustus (1863- ), 

An American college president, born at Hiram, 
Portage County, Ohio, the son of President 
James A. Garfield. He taught Latin and law 
and practiced law from 1888 to 1903 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Subsequently, he became i)rofe8Sor 
of politics at Princeton University (1903-08) 
and president of Williams College (1908- ). 

He has been chairman of the Institute of Politics, 
holding summer sessions at Williamstown, since 
1920. President Wilson appointed him United 
States Fuel Administrator in August, 1917. 
The coal strike settlement did not receive his 
approbation, and in 1919 he resigned. 

GARIBALDI, ga'rg-bJirdS, Giuseppe (1879- 
). An Italian soldier, grandson of the 
great Garibaldi, born in Melbourne, Australia, 
and known as Peppino. He took part in the 
Greco-Turkish War in 1897 and afterward 
fought with the revolutionists in Venezuela, 
where he was imprisoned by Castro but escaped. 
After working on the Panama Canal under Gen- 
eral Gocthals, he entered the service of Madero 
in Mexico and was made chief of staff. He 
served in the Balkan Wars of 1912, and at the 
outbreak of the World War raised an Italian 
legion of 14,000, which fought with the Allied 
troops in France. When Italy entered the War, 
he joined her army and served with distinction. 
He was created brigadier general in June, 1918, 
and retired from the army a year later. He 
openly denounced the Fascists, and was forced 
to leave Italy following the establishment of the 
Fascist regime. He afterward resided princi- 
pally in France and the United States. 

GARLAND, Hamlin (I860- ). An Amer- 

ican author (see Vol. IX). Among his publi- 
cations are A Son of the Middle Border (1914), 
A Daughter of the Middle Border (1021), The 
Booh of the American Indian (1023), The Trail 
Mahers (1926), and Bach Trailers of the Middle 
Border (1028). He became a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters in 1918. 

GARNER, Jambs Wilfobd (1871- ). 

An American professor of political science (see 
Vol. IX). Among his later writings are OiM 


Government for Indian Students (1920), Jd4es 
et Institutions Politiques Americaines (1921), 
International Law and the World Wor, 2 vols. 
(1920), Recent Developments m International 
Law (1925), American Foreign Policies (1927), 
and Political Science and Government (1927). 
He edited Essays on Southern History and 
Politics (1914). He was Hyde lecturer in the 
French universities (1921) and Tagore lecturer 
in the University of Calcutta (1922). Since 
1924 he has been associate editor of the American 
Journal of International Law. 

GARNETT, Mbs. Constance (Black) 
(1861- ). A British translator from the 

Russian, mother of David Garnett (q. v.). Her 
many translations include: All the novels of 
Ivan Turgenev (1894-06), as well as his Dream 
Tales and Prose Poems (1016) and The Two 
Friends and Other Stories (1921); The King- 
dom of God is Within You (1894), Anna KarS- 
nina ( 1001 ) , and War and Peace ( 1004 ) , by Leo 
Tolstoy; The Storm, a play, by Ostrovsky 
(1899); The Revolt of the Potemkin, by Kons- 
tantin Feldmann (1908); all the novels of 
Feddor Dostoevski and Nikolai Gogol, and 
most of the plays of Anton Chekhov; The Letters 
of Anton Tchehov to his Family and Friends 
(1020); The Letters of Anton Pavlovitch Tche- 
hov to Olga Leonardovna Knipper ( 1925 ) ; My 
Past and Thoughts, being the memoirs of Alex- 
ander Herzen (6 vols, 1924-27), and Mirgorod, 
stories by Gogol ( 1928) . 

GARNETT, David (1892- ). An Eng- 

lish novelist, a partner in the Nonesuch Press, 
who was educated at the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington. He translated and 
edited The Kitchen Garden and its Management, 
by Professor Gressant. He wrote Lady Info Fox 
(1923), The Man in the Zoo (1924), The Sailor^s 
Return (1925), and Go She Must! (1927). 

GARNETT, Porter (1871- ). A writer, 

critic, and play producer, born in San Francisco. 
He edited the Grove Plays of the Bohemian 
Club in 1918 and has published The Bohemian 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Stately 
Homes of California, and A Documentary Ac- 
count of the Beginnings of the Laboratory Press 
(1927). He became associate professor of 
graphic arts at Carnegie 'Institute of Technology 
in 1922 and established there in 1923 the Labor- 
atory Press, the first private press devoted to 
educational purposes. 

GAROFALO, ga-ro'fa-lo, Raffaele, Baron 
(1862- ). An Italian jurist and senator 

(see Vol. IX). His later publications, many of 
them speeches before the Senate, include SuW 
Ordinamenio Giudiziario (1914); La Neutrality 
delV Italia (1914); Per VAssxcurazionc Obbli- 
gatoria contro gVlnforiuni sul Lavoro in Agri- 
coltura (1917) ; “Enrico Pessina, Filosofo e Leg- 
islatore’* (in vol. xlv of the Atti della Reale 
Accademia di Soienze Morali e PoUiiche, 1918) ; 
and I Deliquenti Abituali, gli Scioperi, il Bol- 
soevismo (1919). His Criminology (1885) was 
translated into English (1914) as the seventh vol- 
ume of Modem Criminal Science, and a new and 
enlarged Italian edition was published in 1922. 

G^JdIRETT, Alexander Charles (1832- 
1924). An American Protestant Episcopal 
bishop (see Vol. IX). On the death of Daniel 
Sylvester Tuttle in April, 1923, he became pre- 
siding bishop. At that time, he was 91 years old 
and totally blind. 

GARRETT, Gabet (1878- ). An Amer- 

ican economist and journalist, bom at Pana, 111, 
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He was financial writer on the New York Sun 
(1903-05), New York Times (1906-07), Wall 
Street Journal (1907-08), New York Evening 
Post (1909-12), editor of the New York Times 
Annalist (1012-14), and assistant editor of the 
New York Tribune (1916-19). He has written 
Where the Money Grows (1911), An Empire Be- 
Icaguercd (191G), The Blue Wound (1920), The 
Driver (1921), The Mad Dollar (1921), The 
Cinder Buggy (1922), Satan^s Bushel (1023), 
Harangue (1927), The American Omen (1928), 
and many essays of an economic and political 
nature. He contril)uted regularly to the Satur^ 
day Evening Post and other magazines. 

GARRETT, John Work (1872- ). An 

American diplomat and hanker, born in Baltic 
more and educated at Princeton. He was ap- 
pointed Ambassador to Italy on Aug. 5, 1929. 
Mr. Oarrett was a secretary to the American 
legations at The Hague (1901-05), Berlin (1905- 
08), and Rome (1908-10), and served as Minis- 
ter to Venezuela (1910-11), to Argentina (1911- 
14), and to The Netherlands and Luxemburg 
(1917-19). From 1914 to 1917, he was at the 
American Embassy in Paris as a special agent 
of the Department of State, and he was chair- 
man of the special diplomatic mission which 
negotiated a treaty with Germany regarding 
prisoners of war, signed Nov. 11, 1918. He also 
served as secretary general of the Washington 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments (1921- 
22). He was a delcgate-at-large from Maryland 
to the Republican National Conventions of 1920 
and 1924. 

GARRISON, Fielding Hudson (1870- )• 

An American physician, known Especially as a 
historian, librarian, and editor, horn in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and educated at Johns Hopkins 
and Ocor|ct()wn universities. He entered the 
army medical service and was made a colonel in 
the Medical Corps, United States Army, in 1920. 
He was assistant librarian in the Surgeon Gen- 
erals Library (1889-1922), and editor of the 
Indese Medicus from 1903 to 1927, when he be- 
came associate editor of the Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Tndeat Mcdicus, His chief publications com- 
prise An Introduction to the History of Medicine 
(1013, 3d ed., 1928); John Shaw Billings, a 
biography (1915) ; Hofes on the History of Mili- 
tary Medicine (1^22) ; History of Pediatrics 
(1022) ; History of Hcurology (1925) ; and The 
Principles of Anatomic Jllustraiion before Vesa- 
lius (1025). 

GARVIE, Rev. Alfred Ernest (1801- J, 
A British Congregational ist theologian (see VoL. 
3X), principal of Hackney and New College 
since 1924. He was jnesident of the National 
Free Church Council (1924-25). His later pub- 
lications include The Missionary Obligation 
(1914), The Evangelical Type of Christianity 
(1915), The Purpose of God in Christ (1919), 
The Christian Preacher (1920), The Old Testa- 
ment in the Sunday School (1921), The Beloved 
Disciple (1022), The Christian Doctrine of the 
Godhead (1925), and The Preachers of the 
Church (1920). 

GARVIN, James Louis (1808- ). An 

Englisli journalist and Imperialist, bom at 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. By his early writings in 
various pap(M|s, he made himself popular as a 
brilliant publicist. He was editor of the weekly 
Outlook (1905-00), the evening Pall Mall Oa- 
eette (1912-15), and The Observer (1908- ). 
The circulation and prestige of the latter in- 
creased enormously with his editorship. He pub- 


lished Imperial Reciprocity (1903), Compatriox 
Club Lectures (1900), Tariff or Budget (1909), 
The Economic Foundation of Peace (1919), and 
other books, the majority of them giving proof 
of his affinity with the Unionist Party. ^ In 1920 
he was appointed to write the official biography 
of Joseph Chamberlain, whom he had supported 
since the latter was appointed colonial secretary 
in 1895. 

GARY, Elbert Henry (1846-1927). An 
American corporation official (see VoL. IX). In 
1917 he was appointed a member of the United 
States section of the international high com- 
mission, later resigning. He remained at the 
head of the U. S. Steel Corporation until his 
death. 

GARY, Hampson (1873- ). An Ameri- 

can lawyer and diplomat, born at Tyler, Tex., 
and educated at the University of Virginia. In 
1894 he w'as admitted to the bar and engaged 
in private practice and politics. In 1914 he 
became connected with the Department of State 
as a special war counsel. From 1917 to 1919, 
he was in Egypt as diplomatic agent and consul 
general, with the rank of minister resident. In 
1919 he was in Paris with the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace and in the following 
year was made Minister to Switzerland. After 
1921 he practiced law in Washington, D. C. 

GAS, See Chemistry, Applied. 

GAS, IN Warfare. See Chemical War- 
fare, Strategy and Tactics. 

GAS, Natural. See Natural Gas. 

GAS ENGINES, See Internal Combus- 
tion Engines. 

GASES. See Chemistry. 

GASOLINE. See Chemistry, Applied; Pe- 
troleum; Motor Vehicles; Natural Gas. 

GASPARRI, Cardinal Pietro (1852- ). 

A Papal Secretary of State, born in Ussita, 
Italy. He was professor of canon law in the 
Catholic Institute in Paris (1880-86), apostolic 
delegate to Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru (1898), 
and was made a Cardinal in 1907. He Wamc 
Secretary of State in 1014 under Pope Benedict 
XV and was continued in that office by Pius XI. 
He negotiated with Premier Mussolini the treaty 
between the Vatican and the Italian govern- 
ment, ratified in 1929. See Italy. 

GAS TURBINES. Sec Internal-combus- 
tion Engines. 

GAS WORKS. See Municipal Ownership. 

GAULT, Bobbrt Harvey (1874- ). An 

American psychologist, born at Ellsworth, Ohio, 
and educated at Cornell and Claik universities. 
He has been a member of the faculty of North- 
western University since 1909. In 1024-27 he 
was temporarily on leave with the National Re- 
search Council at Washington, D. 0. Since 1927 
he has been associated with the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. In 191 1 he became the edi- 
tor of the Journal of the American InslUufe 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, After 1914 
be also edited Criminal Science Monographs. He 
was part author and editor of the report of the 
Chicago Council for the Investigation of Crime 
(1015). 

GAUTHIER- VILLARS, Gabriellb Sidonib. 
See Colette, Mme. 

GAUTIER, g6'tyfi. (Charles) Lucien (1850- 
1924), A Swiss theologian (see Vol. IX), 
who was president of the l^astorale Suisse 
(191G-17), the Soeidt^* Suisse des Vieux Zofingi- 
ens (19157-19), and the board of delegates of 
the South African Swiss Mission (1918-20). 
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In 1919 he became a member of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. His later publica- 
tions include Le Prophete Jeremie { 1916 ) , Pfiicht 
und Wille, devoir et volonte, with Karl Scheurer 
(1916), and Etudes sur la religion d^Israel, ed- 
ited by A. and L. Gautier (1027). 

GAtlVAIur, go'vuNS Auguste (1861- ). 

A French editor and publicist, born at Vesoul, 
and educated in law at the University of Paris 
and the Nicole des Sciences Politiques. He be- 
came in 1908 foreign editor of the powerful and 
conservative Journal des D4bats. A member of 
the Academy of Moral and Political Science, 
Gauvain was a prolific writer on questions of 
current politics. The list of his writings includes 
Les Origines de la guerre europeenne (1015), 
L* Europe avant la guerre (1917), L* Affaire 
grecque (1917), La Question yougo slave (1918), 
U Encerolement de VAllemagne (1919), and 
L* Europe au Jour le Jour, beginning with the 
Bosnian crisis of 1008-09 and including the 
treaties of 1919 (14 vols., six of which were 
crowned by the Institute, 1917-23). Gauvain 
also wrote Books I and III of the ninth volume 
of the Histoire Contemporaine de France and 
frequently contributed to the French periodical 
press. 

GAYLEY, Charles Mills (1858- ). 

An American author (see VoL. IX). He was 
dean of the faculties (1918-20) and co-adminis- 
trator of the presidency (1919) of the University 
of California. He became research lecturer in 
1921 and professor emeritus in 1923. Among 
his later works are Shakespeare and the Found- 
ers of American Liberty (1917), The Qayley 
Anniversary Papers (1922), and, in collabora- 
tion, Lyric, Epic, and Allied Forms of Poetry 
(1919). 

GAYLOEiB, Franklin Augustus (1856- 
) . An American clergyman and social 
worker, born at Yonkers, N. Y., and educated at 
Yale University, Union Theological Seminary, 
and the College de France. In 1887-93, he was 
general secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association at Paris, France. In 1894 he was 
ordained in the Presbyterian ministry. He was 
in St. Petersburg as general secretary of, the 
Russian Y. M. C. A, (1899-1911), and in 1911 
he was made director of the Russian Society for 
Moral and Physical Development of Young Men. 
In 1016 he was secretary of the American Hospi- 
tal for Wounded Russian Soldiers, and in 1918- 
19, secretary of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A., which he also represented in 
Odessa, Russia (1919-20), and other cities. He 
is the author of English translations of Russian 
verse. 

GEDDES, gSd'Ss, The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland 
Campbell (1879- ). A British scientist and 

diplomat, educated at Edinburgh University. He 
was professor of anatomy at Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and McGill University, Montreal, and principal 
of McGill University (l^^l^^-^O). He served in 
the South African War, and in the World War 
until 1916, when he became Director of Recruit- 
ing. In 1917 he resigned to become Minister of 
National Service (until 1919), and he entered 
Parliament as a Unionist (1917-20). He was 

S resident of the Local Government Board (1918), 
liiiister of Reconstruction (1919), president of 
the Board of Trade (1919-20), British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States (1920-24), and chair- 
man of the Royal Commission on Food Prices 
(1924-25). In 1922 he was made Knight of the 
Grand Cross of St, Michael and St. George. 


GEDDES, The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric (Camp- 
bell) (1875- ). A British politician, born 

in India and educated at Oxford Military College 
and Merchiston Castle School in Edinburgh. He 
first acquainted himself with railways in the 
United States (Baltimore & Ohio system) and 
in 1906 became manager of the Northeastern 
Railway Company in England. On the outbreak 
of the World War, he became Deputy Director 
General of munitions supply (1915-16), Director 
General of transportation on the staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Armies in 
France (1915-16), and Director General of mili- 
tary railroads and Inspector General of trans- 
portation in all the theatres of the War (1916- 
17). To him was credited the efficiency of Brit- 
ish communication in France, From 1917-22 
he was a Unionist member of Parliament for 
Cambridge. He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
(1917-18), a member of the Imperial War Cabi- 
net (1918), Minister without Portfolio (1019), 
and Minister of Transport, a new position {1919- 
21). He proposed the reorganization bill for the 
railways in the spring of 1021. That August, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer appointed him 
chairman of a committee to advise on all ques- 
tions of national expenditure ( 1921-22). He was 
resident of the Association of Trade Protection 
ocieties of the United Kingdom (1923), and of 
the Federation of British Industries (1923-24). 
He was the head of various British tire and 
rubber industries, and Chairman of Imperial 
Airways, Limited. 

GEHRING, John George (1857- ). An 

American physician, neurologist, and psychiat- 
rist, born in Cleveland, Ohio. He was graduated 
in medicine from the Western Reserve iJniversity 
in 1885 and after practicing for some years in 
Cleveland did post-graduate work in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin (1891). Returning to the United 
States, he located in Bethel, Me., where since 
1895 he has specialized in functional nervous 
and mental maladies, acquiring eminence in these 
fields. In 1923 he published The Hope of the 
Yariant. In 1927 William Bingham II of Bethel, 
in recognition of the value of Dr. Gehring’s work 
in psychiatry, gave $200,000 to the psychiatric 
ward of the Neurological Institute of New York 
City. 

GEIKIE, gg'ki. Sir Archibald (1835-1924). 
A British geologist (see Vol. IX). He was 
Governor of Harrow School (1892-1922). 
Among his later writings are The Birds of 
Shakespeare (1916), Annals of the Royal So- 
ciety Club in the Eighteenth and ’Nineteenth 
Centuries (1917), John Mitchell, M^A., F.JLS., 
of Queen’s College, Cambridge, (1018), 

and A Long Life’s "Work, an Autobiography 
(1924). 

GEIL, William Edgar (?-1925). An Amer- 
ican explorer and author, born at Doylestown, 
Pa., and educated at Lafayette College. He made 
journeys into Western Asia, China, and Africa, 
penetrating as far as Mt. Douglas, to study 
primitive races. He lectured on his observations 
in Australia, Japan, China, India, Great Britain, 
and the United States. In 1919-20 he e.\plored 
the five sacred mountains of China. Among his 
works may be mentioned The Great ’Wall of 
China (1911) and Adventures in the African 
Jungle JJunting Pygmies 

GELEBT, ggl'ert, Grbte Meisel-Hess (1879- 
1922). An Austro-Gerraan writer, born at 
Prague. She spent five years at the University 
of Vienna in the study of philosophy, sociology. 
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and biology, and was also a pupil of Freud. 
Her reputation rests on ber works on the sex 
problem, on woman, and marriage. They are 
Die Seasuelle Krise (1909), which has been trans- 
lated into English; Betrachtungen ssur Frauen^ 
frage (1914) ; Krieg und Ehe (1916) ; Das Wesen 
der Geschlechtlichkeit (1916) ; Die Bedeutung 
der Monogamie (1917) ; and Die Ehe als Erleh- 
Tiiss (1919). 

GEI4S. See Chemistry. 

GENEBAL EDUCATION BOABB. See 
Universities and Colleges. 

GENEBAL STAFF. See Armies and 
Army Organization. 

GENEBATOBS, Electric. See Electric 
Power Stations and Generating Apparatus. 

GENETICS. See Heredity; ^0(5logy. 

GENEVA. {French Geneve, German Genf). 
A city of Switzerland, the capital of the canton 
of Geneva (see VoL. IX), situated at the south- 
west extremity of the Lake of Geneva at the out- 
let of the Ehone River, which divides the city 
in two equal parts. The number of inhabitants 
was 125, 620 according to the census of 1910; 
136,069 by the census of 1920; the estimated 
population in 1925 was 120,000, and 134,350 in 
1928. Of the inhabitants in 1920, 50 per cent 
were Protestants and 43 per cent Catholics; 
while 32 per cent were foreigners. Geneva is 
the third city of Switzerland, Zurich and Basel 
being larger. It is fast becoming an interna- 
tional city, being the seat of the League of Na- 
tions (first Assembly meeting on May 16, 1920), 
the International Red Cross, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Office of the League of Nations. 
Many international meetings and conferences, 
such as that for the non-fortification and neutra- 
lization of the Aland Islands (1921), the Pass- 
port Conference (1920), or the InWnational 
Economic Conference (1927), have taken place 
in Geneva. After Paris it is the most impor- 
tant centre of French intellectual life in the 
world. 

In 1917 an imposing international Beforma- 
tion Monument, projected in 1007, was finished; 
the architects were Swiss; Dubois, Lavarri6re, 
Monod, and Taillens, and the sculptors French, 
Bouchard (q.v.) and Landowski. It is over 100 
yards long, has high reliefs of the leaders of the 
Heformation and their political champions, and 
has reliefs of the chief events of the movement. 
From 1923 to 1926, a plain concrete four-storied 
building designed by Georges Epitaux of Lau- 
sanne, was built for the International Labor 
Office, close to the Botanic Gardens. In Sep- 
tember, 1929, the cornerstone was laid of the 
new $5,000,000 edifice that will house the League 
of Nations in Ariana Park. The dominating 
part of the structure will be the Assembly Hall, 
which will be connected on the left with the 
library and on the right with the council cham- 
ber and the Secretariat. The library is the 
gift of John D. Kockefeller, Jr., who donated 
an additional fund of $1,000,000 for its main- 
tenance. The plans are the composite work of 
five architects: Henri Nenot and Camille Le- 
f^vre of Paris, Julien Flegenhcimer of Geneva, 
and Professor Giuseppe Vago and Carlo Broggi 
of Borne. The Lea^e was formerly housed in 
the Salle de la Reformation and the old Hotel 
National on the Quai Woodrow Wilson: 

Bibliography. Catalogue de la Seoiion dee 
Archives de la Guerre^ published by the Bibli- 
oth^que publique et universitaire of Geneva 
(1919) ; Geneva: lie Place in the World, by Con- 


stance and Julian Grande (1920); Der Genfer 
Zonen-streit, by Dr. Paul Kohler (1926) ; Baede- 
ker^s Switserland ( 1928 ) ; the Annual Report of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Geneva; Geneve; 
cits des nations (2 vols., published annually) ; 
and the annual Compte rendu de V administration 
de la Yille de Geneve published by the municipal 
council. 

GENEVA CONFEBENCE. The unsuccess- 
ful Geneva Conference for the limitation of naval 
armaments called by the President of the United 
States was held at Geneva, Switzerland, June 
20-Aug. 4, 1927, with Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States participating. France 
and Italy, who had refused invitations, were in- 
terested onlookers. The conference failed pri- 
marily because the United Stales and Great 
Britain could not agree on the size of cruisers 
they should build in completing the total cruiser 
tonnages tentatively arrived at. The Americans 
desired to build up a considerable portion of the 
allotted tonnage in 10,000 ton cruisers with 8- 
ineh guns; the British wished to restrict cruiser 
construction almost entirely to ships of 7600 
tons, and to construct a larger total tonnage 
than the Americans thought necessary. No great 
difference developed between the three powers 
with regard to the limitation of destroyers and 
submarines. The failure of the conference was 
followed by the adoption of an increased naval 
building programme by the United States Con- 
gress,^ designed to establish parity with Great 
Britain, and other evidences of a growing naval 
competition. Lord Robert Cecil, one of the Brit- 
ish delegates at Geneva, resigned from the Con- 
servative Government Aug. 27, 1027, in protest 
against its policy at the conference. The failure 
of the conference contributed to the overthrow of 
the Conservative government in the general elec- 
tion of 1929, the Labor Party having as one of its 
campaign pledges the elimination of the growing 
naval rivalry with the United States. See 
Washington Conference. 

GENOA, jSn'6-A,. An important maritime 
centre of Italy. The population in 1926 was 
333,320. By a decree of Jan. 14, 1926, greater 
Genoa was created, with a population of 641,582. 
It is the hope of Italy to make Genoa the largest 
port on the Mediterranean and tlie most im- 
portant entrepot for sea-borne traffic to and 
from central Europe. Since 1923 the port has 
undergone a considerable commercial develop- 
ment. Traffic increased from 6,300,712 tons of 
goods shipped in 1923 to 8,248,830 tons shipped 
in 1925. In 1927, 5103 vessels of 9,167,950 
tonnage entered the port, and 6054 vessels of 
9,011,057 tonnage wore cleared. In 1923 the 
Italian government placed at the disposal of the 
local administration a sum of 310,000,000 lire 
to be expended for port improvements over a 
period of six years, terminating in 1929. These 
improvements include a new maritime station 
constructed at a cost of about 14,000,000 lire; 
a new drydock, 240 meters (787.4 feet) long 
and 32 meters (104.9 feet) wide, costing 32,000,- 
000 lire; 800 meters (2024.6 feet) of quayage 
added to the Vittorio Emanuele Bock; and a 
protective breakwater built of cyclopean masonry, 
the largo concrete blocks weighing about 50() 
tons each. This work has been constructed for 
a length of 1460 meters (4767,2 feet), sufficient 
to shelter the basin adequately. 

Further railway electrification has been ac- 
complished in northern Italy, and the section 
between Genoa and Leghorn 02>ened, From 
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Leghorn to Mondane on the frontier, the whole 
line has been electrified and is the longest 
stretch in Europe. An electric funicular rail- 
way between the districts of Borgoratti and 
Apparizione is to be constructed, the total length 
of the line being about 4500 meters (2.7 miles) 
with an average gradient of 22 per cent. Each 
car will accommodate 44 persons. On account 
of its location among high hills that reach down 
to the sea, Genoa requires several funicular 
railways and many elevators to insure easy and 
convenient transportation between the lower and 
upper levels of the city. In 1925 a civil air 
line was inaugurated between Palermo and 
Genoa. 

The Piazza do Ferrari is the heart of Genoa’s 
business district. On one side of the square 
are buildings of Old Genoa, the walls of palaces 
for the moat part; on the opposite side is New 
Genoa, including the Bourse, the Post Office, and 
the Academy of Fine Arts. From the Piazza de 
Ferrari starts the most beautiful of modern 
thoroughfares in Genoa, the Via Venti Settem- 
bre, lined with fine modern palaces and sub- 
stantial business buildings of recent construction. 
This main street leads to the Piazza Verdi where 
is the new Brignole Station and to the new city 
district beyond the Bisango River. Near the 
Piazza de Ferrari is the house in which Columbus 
spent his boyhood and which has been converted 
into a historic shrine. When the tenements 
that fianked the house were torn down, the 
slender building could not safely be left stand- 
ing. The three upper stories were removed, and 
the two lower ones were roofed over. In 1015 a 
monument was erected at Quarto dei Mille to 
mark the point of embarkation for Sicily in 1860 
of Garibaldi and his 1000 volunteers. 

GENOA CONFERENCE. See Peace Con- 
FERENTCB AND TREATIES; REPARATIONS. See also 
sections on History under Germany and Russia, 

GEOGNOSY. See Geology. 

GEOGRAPHICAIi SOCIETY, American. 
A society established in 1852 for the dissemina- 
tion of geographical information. From No- 
vember, 1917, to December, 1918, it was the head- 
quarters of a body of experts known as “The 
Inquiry,” which studied conditions in Europe 
during the World War under the direction of the 
U. S. Department of State; later the director 
of the Society and some of these experts attended 
the Peace Conference where they served on vari- 
ous territorial and economic commissions. In 
1919 the Society conducted a survey of the bound- 
ary between Guatemala and Honduras, at the 
requests of the governments concerned, to es- 
tablish a basis for the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State of the United States for a 
final boundary in the disputed region. In the 
following year, the Society inaugurated a pro- 

f 'amme of research in the geography of Hispanic 
merica; in 1926 the first o’f the publications 
devoted to this undertaking appeared under the 
title, Map of Hispanic America PuUicationa; 
and by 1928 many of the maps of this series, 
on a scale of 1: LOGO, 000, to conform with the 
International Millionth Map of the World, were 
ready for distribution. The Society in 1921 as- 
sisted the Department of Justice in the study 
of the Red River Boundary in dispute between 
Oklahoma and Texas, and in the same year sent 
W. L. G. Joerg on a mission to Europe for the 
purpose of studying the status of geography in 
European universities and geographical institu- 
tions. In 1025 the numbers of the Research 


Series of the Society dealt with the geographical 
lore of the time of the Crusades and with Ber- 
ing’s voyages. In 1926 there appeared two is- 
sues of the Outing Series; “A Trampers* Guide 
to the Palisades Interstate Park” and a “Tramp- 
era* Guide to the Vicinity of New York City”; 
as well as a volume on the physical geography of 
the Lesser Antilles, by Prof. W. M. Davis, and 
the first volume of another series, Oriental Ex- 
plorations and Studies, which deals with the ex- 
plorations of Prof. Alois Musil in the Northern 
Hedjaz, Arabia. 

The Geographical Review (monthly, 1916- 
1921 ; quarterly, since 1921 ) superceded the Bul- 
letin of the American Geographical Society, in 
1916, as the official publication of the society. 
Valuable additions were made to the society’s 
specialized geographical library throughout the 
years 1914-1029, and six regular lectures were 
delivered annually before the members and their 
guests by distinguished explorers or geographers. 
The Society recognizes contributions to the de- 
velopment of geographical science and explora- 
tion in its election to honorary and corresponding 
memberships and in the bestowal of medals. The 
President in 1928 was John H. Finley, IjL.D., 
and the director, since 1015, has been Isaiah 
Bowman, Ph.D. The Society’s building is at 
Broadway and 156th Street, New York City. 

GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, National. An 
organization founded in 1888 for the increase 
and diffusion of geographic knowledge. Among 
the most important of its recent activities were 
the six expeditions to Alaska, under Dr. Robert 
F. Griggs, which, in investigating the eruption 
of Mt. Katmai, discovered the new crater and 
the remarkable fumarole region described in 
The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes, published 
in December 1922, as the final step in the Mt. 
Katmai research. Further volcanic studies were 
carried on in 1928 in the Pavlof volcano region 
off the Alaskan Peninsula; the expedition, under 
Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, volcanist in charge of the 
work at Hawaii, accumulated information which 
will aid in forecasting eruptions; discovered 
evidence in favor of the continental drift theory ; 
and found a new type of ice-ash jumble. 

The chief archaological work of the National 
Geographic Society was the excavation of Pueblo 
Bonito, at Chaco Canyon, New Mexico. During 
eight expeditions, under Dr. Neil M. Judd, the 
last in 1927, Pueblo Bonito was established as 
the most populous centre of early Indian cul- 
ture north of the Rio Grande River. The civi- 
lization was divided into four periods, those of 
the basket makers, the pottery makers, the slab- 
house builders, and the apartment-house dwell- 
ers; the last-named leaving Pueblo Bonito, a 
building at least 1000 years old, which had 300 
rooms on the first floor, and was probably about 
five stories high. By means of Dr. A. E. Doug- 
lass’s discovery of the relation between tree-ring 
formations, and the 11 -year sun-spot cycle, the 
duration of the entire Bonitian period has been 
approximated, and a calendar, covering the time 
between the old Spanish regime and the x>resent, 
drawn; but in order to estimate the age of the 
Pueblo Bonito, the lapse between the two civili- 
zations must be measured, and in 1 029 Dr. Doug- 
lass was still working, with some success, to 
find beams or timber grown in the interval. 
Although discoveries made in 1925 enabled Dr. 
Judd to reconstruct the customs of the Bonitians, 
and to ascertain that there was no connection 
between the pre-Columbian Indian and the Egyp- 
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tian or any other early European civilization, 
it was found in 1926 that the same^ general 
method of irrigation was used in America as in 
the earliest known history of the Nile or the Eu- 
phrates. Other important archseological work 
was accomplished under Dr. Byron Cummings in 
1925, establishing a mound at Cuicuilco, Mexico, 
as the earliest known human habitation in the 
Western Hemisphere, dating back, according to 
Dr. N. H. Darton, over 4000 years, pre- Aztec and 
pre-Toltec. 

An expedition valuable to several sciences was 
that under Donald B. MacMillan, who, with the 
cooperation of the U. S, Navy, explored North 
Greenland and Ellesmere Island in 1025. During 
that trip Richard E. Byrd, piloted by Floyd 
Bennett, commanded the first airplane flights 
across the North Pole. An extensive study of 
Arctic birds, fishes, flowers, and animals was 
made and Jacob Gayer obtained the first ac- 
curate colored photographs of the region. Use- 
ful facts were discovered concerning magnetic 
and tidal phenomena, and tenipeiature and wind 
velocity in relation to aviation and weather fore* 
casting. Again supporting polar research, the 
Society contributed |l25,000 in 1027 for the ex- 
pedition to the Antarctic underfakon by Com- 
mander Byrd in the autumn of 1928. 

A solar radiation station was established in 
1926 at Mt. Brukkaros, South Africa, under 
the auspices of the National Geographic Society 
and the Smithsonian Institution, for the purpose 
of determining the relation between solar radi- 
ation and weather, which would make long-range 
weather forecasting possible. In the following 
year, it was shown that the fundamental cycles 
of the sun*s radiation, months, and the 
known weather cycles of the past correspond, 
and that the prophecies of Dr, Dayton C. Miller’s 
machine for analysis and synthesis of sun and 
w'eather curves have been ciosely fulfilled. The 
theory of the relationship was substantiated by 
further observations in 1028. It was also ob- 
served tliat there is a connection between static 
conditions and solar radiation. 

The membership of the Society increased from 
300,000 in 1014 to 1,200,000 at the beginning of 
1929. Its chief educational organ is the Na- 
tional Gcofjraphic Magazine^ and it ahso sends 
weekly or daily bulletins to newspapers and other 
agenciesj hy 1028 it funiialied about 3.5,000 school 
teachers with current gcograiJiic news. Upon 
request, it sends each year about 80 church and 
Sunday-school periodicals information about Bib- 
lical iknds. In 1925 the Society undertook the 
preparation of a scries of State maps of America. 
The president and editor-in-chief of the magazine 
in January, 1929, was Gilbert Grosvenor; vice 
president and associate editor, John Oliver I^a- 
Gorce ; treasurer, John Joy Edson ; and secretary, 
0. P. Austin. Headquarters are at Washington, 
D. C. 

GEOLOGY. Progress in this science since 
1914 has iK'cn substantial. It depended upon 
widespread activities in the din'ereiit branches 
carried on by many workers and supported in 
part by governinenlal Rul)sidies. If anything 
may be described as distinctive in the general 
trend of studies, it was uiuloul)tedly the empha- 
sis on the practical phases, economic or political 
geology, for which the World War may be held 
responsible. This tendency still may be dis- 
cerned in the output of most public surveys, 
which were inclined to give less attention to sub- 
jects of theoretical interest than they formerly 


did and was further illustrated by the growing 
participation of geologists in industrial fields, 
chiefly oil and natural gas production and min- 
ing. The literature relating to mineral deposits 
has expanded tremendously in consequence. The 
economic phases now hold a dominant place in 
the science, so far as general interest is con- 
cerned. 

Among recent works of broad scope may be 
named Geology of the Earthy to give the English 
title, now in course of preparation by an in- 
ternational body of experts under the leadership 
of the German geologist, Krenkel. So far the 
volumes relating to Africa and Europe have ap- 
peared (1925-28), and the one for North Amer- 
ica will be ready at a near date. The general 
plan of the work is to present a comprehensive 
summary of present-day knowledge about the 
structure, stratigraphy, topography, and mineral 
resources of each continent. 

General Geology. Geognosy. The effects 
of radioactive energy on the cooling of the 
earth have been given a quantitative expres- 
sion; they put a new aspect on estimates of 
geological time. The presence of radioactive 
substances in all the constituents of the crust 
may be regarded as definitely established by 
the work of Strutt and others. The heat given 
off in this way would appear to coiinterbafance 
almost completely tbe loss by conduction and 
radiation of the original stored heat; perhaps it 
exceeds such loss under certain conditions. The 
cooling process, anyway, is very slow. Lord 
Kelvin’s classic studies, made before the dis- 
covery of radium, indicated a maximum of 40,- 
000,000 years for the age of the earth; that is, 
the time required for it to have cooled to its 
existing state, an estimate which geologists for 
the most part accepted, oven though a more lib- 
eral ligure would have accorded better with their 
own data. On the new basis, the period of earth 
evolution would be lengthened to many times 
that amount, and 1,000,000,000 years is regarded 
as not improbable. Arthxir Holmes calculated 
fiom the atomic disintegration of uranium, 
which proceeds at a known rate, that the oldest 
igneous rocks exposed at the surface, largely 
♦granites, probably originated 1,500,000,000 years 
ago. The fossil iferous rocks extending liack to 
Cambrian time, which is the span of historic 
geology, were accumulated in a minimum of 550,- 
000,000 and a maximum of 700,000,000 years, 
according to Barrcll, who would assign a period 
of similar magnitude for the Pre-Cambrian for- 
mations. 

That the earth as a whole has a high degree 
of rigidity comparable to steel, was deduced by 
Micholsou from experimental observations of tid- 
al movements in the solid rocks. The old theory 
of a thin envelope about a fluid body would 
appear untenable on a ])hysical basis. It is prob- 
able that the interior is very hot, sufficiently so 
to melt any rock material under atmospheric con- 
ditions, but the pressure produces a degree of 
immobility approaching a solid for the body as 
a whole. Other indications of deep-seated con- 
ditions arc found in the study or earthquake 
tremors, the heaviest of which are world-wide 
in their travels but do not pass direetly through 
the earth in the shortest paths and apjiear to 
pursue a curved course. They indicate a zonal 
structure. Oldham inferred that three concen- 
tric layers exist, of which the crust or lithosphere 
is the thinnest, not more than 40 miles in depth. 
The next layer, asthenosphere, is possibly 2000 
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miles thick and is rigid under stress of short 
duration so as to transmit vibrations from distant 
sources. The innermost layer, the core, is like- 
wise very thick and seems to effect tremors, indic- 
ative of a viscous condition rather than of a 
rigid solid. The temperature gradient calculated 
from observations made in deep shafts and bor- 
ings affords a method of estimating the thickness 
of the crust. Daly collected data from Europe 
and America on which he based the conclusion 
that 40 kilometers (roundly, 2.3 miles) is the 
most likely figure for the outer layer. The later 
methods and points of view of geophysicists 
will be found in Joly’s The Surface-Uisiory of 
the Earth (1925), and Gutenberg’s Lehrhuch 
der Geophysik, the latter issued in installments 
of which the first appeared in 1026. 

The thesis propounded by Wegener that the 
continents are subject to a slow horizontal dis- 
placement by the tidal action of the sun and 
moon has been examined by geologists but so 
far has found little favor. The main arguments 
for its support are the similiarities of rock for- 
mations in Europe and North America, also of 
the stratified formations and their faunas in 
South Africa and South America. Such drift 
would imply that the continents are buoyed up 
on a heavy" viscous layer, whereas the evidences 
already noted indicate a high degree of immo- 
bility for the outer earth zone. 

Experimentation with mineral melts analog- 
ous in composition to some of the simpler igne- 
ous rocks has provided some new information 
about the crystallization of these materials. 
One of the problems that have been given atten- 
tion is the cause of variation in igneous intru- 
sions, the process of magmatic differentiation, 
so-called. An original mass of magma of uni- 
form composition may split during consolida- 
tion into several types of variant textures and 
mineral ingredients. Bowen in The Evolution 
of the Igneous Rocks (1028), would explain 
these effects as a result of the crystallizing proc- 
ess, itself a natural inherent influence in all 
magmas. The process may be considered as oc- 
curring in two stages, an early stage when crystal 
settling is the main feature, and a later stage 
in which pressure acts to compress the crystal 
mass and to squeeze out the residual liquid 
which is later cooled to the crystallizing point. 
The one or the other agency, or their combined 
operation, serves to explain magmatic differenti- 
ation. From theoretical considerations purely, 
other writers have argued in favor of the effects 
of liquid immiscibility, convection currents, and 
inmelting of foreign materials; and it is rec- 
ognized that the subject is still open to investi- 
gation. 

The structure of coral reefs, about which 
Darwin’s theories have been generally accepted 
as most satisfactory, was given renewed consid- 
eration by several geologists. Daly remarked 
certain features of atolls, for example the flat 
floors that characterize some of the basins en- 
closed by the rings of coral, which seem incon- 
sistent with reefs built around subsiding vol- 
canic islands. He suggested that the corals may 
have built upward on relatively flat platforms 
produced by wave cutting at a time when the 
sea was at a lower level than now. The water 
stored up in the form of ice during the Pleisto- 
cene period may have caused a lowering of tidal 
waters by as much as 150-300 feet, when waves 
could have eroded benches and platforms well 
below the present range of their activity. On 


them, the corals started their operations anew 
as soon as the waters reached a favorable tem- 
Xierature. 

According to Davis, whose The Coral Reef 
Problem (1928) represents the results of new 
investigations at first hand, the flat floors of 
atoll lagoons can he explained by the leveling 
effects of sedimentation in periods of intermittent 
subsidence of the Islands; coral reefs also oc- 
cur on many of the Pacific islands that hear 
no marks of a cessation of growth that would 
be expected if the seas had been lowered and 
cooled during Pleistocene time. Borings on the 
Funafuti atoll were interpreted by Skeats as 
evidencing a slow, progressive, upward growth, 
without any breaks in the succession of coral 
rock corresponding to the estimated position of 
a glacial platform. Most of the coral species 
found at depth still exist in the vicinity. The 
evidence from that locality supports liarwin’s 
conclusions. In the West Indies and Florida, 
Vaughan found that all offshore reefs have grown 
on recently depressed platforms and that there 
are no instances of long-continued submergence 
of coral areas or of the development of hairier 
reefs from fringing reefs. The work of corals 
as constructional agents is not of first importance 
in that region; other organisms like bacteria, 
foraminifera, and mollusks contribute more to 
rock formation by abstraction of calcium carbo- 
nate from sea water. 

Dynamic Geology. Isostasy has acquired 
rank as a working principle among most of the 
American geologists, apparently, who have given 
attention to the problem of slow crustal move- 
ments. The work of Ilayford and later of 
Bowie, both of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, has given strong support to 
the theory. Accurate gravity determinations 
were assembled by Bowie from the United States, 
Canada, India, and other countries, representing 
all conditions of topographic relief, and they were 
found to fall in line with previous deductions. 
Isostasy, it may be exxdained, assumes that every 
variation of topographic relief is accompanied 
by a variation of density of the underlying rock 
column down to a uniform level, that of isostatic 
compensation. Thus, mountain areas are defi- 
cient in density, while oceanic depths are of 
relatively high rock density. Denudation of an 
elevated surface causes or is compensated for 
by a rising of the area, whereas loading of a 
depression is accompanied by sinking. Bowie 
regards the compensation as practically complete 
at a depth about 60 kilometers for the United 
States as a whole; in mountain regions the depth 
is greater, 05-11 1 kilometers. Compensation is 
effected by a flow of material at the mentioned 
depths, in accordance with the fluctuating load 
at the surface. The more recent developments 
in this field are included in the volume Isoslasy, 
by Bowie (1027). 

Exemplifications of the broad crustal swings 
both up and down that seem to call for expla- 
nation by the isostatic principle is to be found 
in the changes of level in northeastern North 
America during Pleistocene time. At the be- 
ginning of the ice invasion, the region was higher 
than it has been at any subsequent period, al- 
though the exact relation of the surface with 
reference to sea level can he stated only in gen- 
eral terms. Over this surface, which was jier- 
haps from 1000 to 5000 feet higher than now, 
spread a thick mantle of ice which collected 
first in the Labrador and Laurentian highlands 
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and moved gradually to tlie south and south- 
west, finally covering an area of several hun- 
dred thousand square miles to an extreme depth 
of perhaps 5000 feet. Following the maximum 
ice accumulation, the land surface began to 
sink under the weight, the movement continu- 
ing until the ice had retreated from the south- 
ern part of the region and until a considerable 
area had been depressed nearly to sea-level and 
marine waters invaded a smaller portion of it. 
The general withdrawal of the ice from the 
whole region so ligliteiied the crust that an 
adjustment hy rcelcvation took place. This last 
movement has reached a maximum, according 
to Fairchild, of 1000 feet in the area between 
the St. Lawrence Hiver and James Bay, the 
measurement being based on the altitudes of 
marine deltas foimed by streams that flowed 
into the sea at tlie time of maximum depres- 
sion. The elevation increased from south to 
north. 

The relation of folds and faults to isostatic 
adjustment remains an outstanding problem, 
about which opinion, as yet, has found little 
common ground. The view that they represent 
the efl'ects of stored-up stresses finding sudden 
relief is in apparent conflict with the evidences 
for a relatively thin crust that responds easily 
to variations of load. Folds and overthrust 
faults represent the effort of the crust to ad- 
just itself to a shrinking circumference. R. T. 
Chamberlin, in a study of the Colorado Bockies, 
found that the amount of shortening was 8 
miles in a distance of 140 miles across the axis 
of the main uplift. The depth to which the 
rocks were affected hy disturbance ranged from 
13 miles minimum to 107 miles maximum. In 
the Coast and Sierra Nevada ranges, adjust- 
ments occurred nmstly by faulting, according 
to Willis. The faults, which are high-angle 
thrusts, resulted from compression that brought 
about rotation of the mountain blocks along the 
fault planes. The cause of rotation was stress, 
set up by erosion and sedimentation, not suf- 
ficient to involve isostatic adjustment. 

Kober explained mountain-making as an ef- 
fect of comprehensive forces, which have their 
source in continued contraction of the earth. 
Adjustments have taken place hy thrusting and 
folding in restricted zones, whereas the larger 
masses or plates of continental extent have be- 
haved as rigid units. The zones of folding may 
receive an excess of material so as to be over- 
loaded, when isostasy comes into play and the 
zones subside, possibly to an extent that brings 
them into the range of sedimentation. With a 
heavy accumulation of sediments, the isogeo- 
therms eventually begin to rise, and the in- 
crease of temperature sets in play chemical re- 
actions and causes expansion, thereby upsetting 
equilibrium, which leads to adjustment by fold- 
ing or thrusting. Crustal movements, in the 
view of T. 0. Chamberlin, have not effected 
widespread interchanges of land and sea. The 
continents and oceans are fixed in position, al- 
though migrations of shore-line have taken place 
frequently and are now in progress. Examples 
may be found of the engulfing of crustal blocks 
and folds, or of the upraising of the ocean iloor 
into land, but they are isolated. The Antillean 
region, by its position between the two Americas 
and the two great ocean basins, has been particu- 
larly unstable, as instanced by the occurrence of 
deep-sea deposits on Barbados and other islands. 

Metamorphism as an influence in the forma- 
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tion of mineral deposits is a subject to which 
practical students of geology have devoted much 
attention, with some important contributions 
to theory. One of the more significant results 
has been the broader recognition of the part 
played by igneous rocks in producing changes. 
Their field of operation, it is now regarded, may 
extend over such areas as are comparable to 
those of pressure or regional metamorphism, if, 
in fact, they have not been responsible for effects 
generally assigned in the past to the latter 
agency. Regions in which i^eous rooks do not 
appear at the surface may still have been under 
their influence, for there is every reason to sup- 
pose that many deep-seated intrusions, like gran- 
ite hatholiths, are buried in the sedimentary 
layers out of sight. The heat, gases, and miner- 
alizing solutions emanating from such bodies in 
the crystallizing stages would reach over ex- 
tended zones, effecting those chemical and physi- 
cal changes often ascribed to regional metamor- 
phism. For the r6Ie of the igneous rocks in the 
formation of ores and valuable mineral deposits, 
see Economic Geology. 

Stratigraphic Geology. The classification 
of the Pre-Cambrian formations in their order 
of sequence constitutes one of the outstanding 
problems, of geology, about which a great deal 
of discussion has centred in late years, with 
many solutions proposed. Practically all stu- 
dents of the subject agree that the old idea of 
a dual division into Laurentian and Huronian 
or Archean and Algonkian, based on the thesis 
that there exists an earlier group of igneous 
rocks, chiefly granite, on which rests the altered 
sedimentary Algonkian or Huronian group, does 
not reflect the real conditions. Actually, the 
succession is much more complex than that, for 
sediments seem to have been laid down at re- 
current intervals all through the Pre-Cambrian, 
and there are igneous formations of several 
different periods of intrusion. The sequence 
varies, also, between one region and another, and 
it is doubtful if any classification can be made, 
adapted to meet all conditions. The tendency 
now is to apply such methods and terminology as 
corresymnd best with the local features and not 
to attempt to correlate the formations of one 
area, like that of Lake Superior, for example, 
with the Pre-Cambrian of Groat Britain or Scan- 
dinavia. For the arrangement given in the arti- 
cle Geology, in the second edition of the New 
International EncyclopcBdia^ may be substi- 
tuted the following scheme, which is fairly rep- 
resentative of the later research in tJie Pre- 
Cambrian areas of the eastern United States and 
Canada, The formations are named in the or- 
der of age, the oldest being at the bottom: 

0. Rcwcenawan. Continental sediments and 
lavas. 

5. Animikian. Marine sediments with impor- 
tant iron-bearing formations. 

4. Huronian. Marine and continental beds. 

3, Algoman. Later Laurentian granites. 

2. Sudburyan. Marine deposits. 

1. Archean, or basal complex. Includes Lau- 
rentiaii granites, Grenville schists and lime- 
stones, Keewatin iron formation and greenstones, 
and Coutchicing schists. Sequence still unde- 
termined. 

There is evidence of widespread glacial cli- 
mates during at least four periods ; two of them 
occur in the Pre-Cambrian and two in later 
periods. In the lower part of the Hui»)nian of 
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Canada are found slate conglomerates, whicli 
represent hardened bowlder clays. In the later 
Pre-Cambrian, glacial conditions are indicated by 
the tillites of Norway and southern Australia. 
The Permian period contains evidences of 
extensive glaciation in the equatorial and south- 
temperate zones, notably in South Africa, Brazil, 
India, and other countries. The Pleistocene was 
the last of the great glacial periods. Changes 
of land surface are mainly responsible for the 
wide variations of climate; other causes are the 
variable supply of heat stored in the oceans and 
the fluctuating content of carbon dioxide in 
tlie atmosphere. 

In many parts of America, the Cretaceous 
system shows no well-defined natural bounda- 
ries between the Jurassic system below and the 
Teritary system above. It appears that no gen- 
eral uncomformability reflecting a widespread 
earth movement exists at the close of the Juras- 
sic, but sedimentation seems to have been con- 
tinuous in one area or another. Thus, the Mor- 
rison formation of the Rocky Mountain region 
has been considered by some geologists to be of 
upper Jurassic age, by others, lower Cretaceous, 
and by still others, as containing members of 
each of the two systems. Correlation with the 
European Cretaceous is suggested by Osborn as 
the best method of settling the difficulty; he 
would place most value on the evidence of fossils. 
On the question of drawing a line between the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary systems, the consensus 
of opinion is to make the close of the Cretaceous 
coincident with the passing of the age of reptiles, 
indicated by the extinction of the great families 
of terrestrial dinosaurs. This view accords with 
the classification adopted by European geologists. 
As applied to the formations of the West, the 
plan is to draw the limits at the top of the 
Lance formation and to place the Puerco and 
Torrejon beds containing the remains of the old- 
est mammals in the Teritary system. 

Structural Geology. Can the varied ele- 
ments of earth structure be fitted into a broad 
plan expressive of the origin and history of 
the separate features? This is the problem that 
underlies the more interesting or significant stu- 
dies in the recent literature of structural ^ology, 
for which the notable contributions of Eduard 
Suess have been both incentive and guide. A 
later work is Kober’s Der Bau der Erde (1921), 
which develops the theory that there are two 
•fundamental units of crustal structure, great 
rigid plates serving as buttresses to movement 
and narrow elongated zones, separating the 
plates, of weak or labile nature. The latter 
serve for relief of deformative forces set up by 
the shrinkage of the crust; they define the posi- 
tion of geosynclines and of the great mountain 
systems, shifted somewhat in the course of geo- 
logical time. Such zones, or orogens, are fre- 
quently defined by two parallel mountain systems 
with folds overturned away from each other 
toward the adjacent rigid plates. Between the 
parallel systems are broad intermontane regions 
of little folding. A cross-section of an orogen 
is more or less symmetrical, although each moun- 
tain system by itself has the asymmetrical struc- 
ture so well described by Suess. The Pyrenees, 
Alps, Carpathians, Balkans, and Caucasus make 
up one parallel system, and the Apennines, Bin- 
arie Alps, the Hellenic, Taurus, and Iranian 
mountains make up the other, the former over- 
thrown to the north and the latter to the south. 
Kober believes a similar orogen may be found 


in the Rocky Mountains on the one side and 
the Sierras and Coast ranges on the other; 
also in the Andes as the eastern member of a 
zone of which the western part has foimdered 
and disappeared in the Pacific. The existence 
of westward overfolding in the Appalachians 
is regarded as indicative of an eastern submerged 
member, now a part of the continental shelf. 

Detailed studies of the structure and history 
of the Appalachian and Rocky Mountain sys- 
tems were presented before the Geological So- 
ciety of America (Bulletin, June, 1923). Al- 
though wTitten for the specialist, the papers 
contain summaries of interest to the general 
student. 

Observations in regard to the levels of marine 
beaches in northeastern North America have 
practically demonstrated a widespread uplift of 
the land surface since glacial time. Fairchild 
found that the rise between the St. Lawrence 
River and James Bay amounted to as much as 
1000 feet. There has been a differential warp- 
ing of the surface, the elevation increasing from 
south to north, with an up-arching into a dome 
south of James Bay. Raised beaches on the 
west coast of Greenland and in Ellesmere Land, 
according to Ekblaw, may be assigned to a simi- 
lar uplift since the glacial period, the maximum 
being about 650 feet. 

Economic Geology. This department felt 
the effects of intensive activities in nearly all 
its branches, mining geology, oil geology, and 
underground waters and engineering phases of 
geology. One of the economic sequels of the 
World War was an increased public and national 
interest in mineral resources, and there was a 
general stock-taking in these possessions all over 
the world. The control of the undeveloped oil 
fields became a matter of especial concern among 
the larger nations, with the realization that 
they were certain to play a considerable part in 
future commercial and naval operations. The 
location and development of petroleum fields 
had become almost a distinct department of ge- 
ology. with its own technic and practitioners, 
who had extended their operations into the re- 
mote corners of the globe. 

Out of the great volume of contributions on 
economic subjects, a few only may be selected 
for mention in this review. In the group - of 
general works may be named the Atlas of Eco- 
nomic Geology (1921), published by the United 
States Geological Survey. It is a study of the 
geographic distribution of the valuable miner- 
als and brings out clearly the political aspects 
of the world’s supplies. It will be noted that 
the United States is well endowed in most of the 
basic materials such as coal, iron ore, copper, 
lead, zinc, and oil, but still has no adequate re- 
^ sources of potash or nitrate and is absolutely 
dependent on other countries for nickel, plati- 
num, and tin, and largely for manganese. Great 
Britain with its colonies and its strong commer- 
cial position in other countries controls the prec- 
ious metals and in the future is likely to domi- 
nate the oil situation. Political and Commercial 
Geology and the WorWs Mineral Resources 
(1920) is a compendium of statistics and special 
articles on the important minerals, by American 
writers. In the same category is a series of 
short monographs by various British authorities, 
on the mineral resources of the Empire, which 
have appeared from time to time. 

In the list of textbooks for students, prom- 
inent place should be given to the translation 
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of Beyschlag, Krusch, and Vo^’s comprehen- 
sive treatise, of which the English version, The 
Deposits of the Useful Minerals and Rocks: 
Their Origin, Form, and Content (1916), was 
made hy Truscott. Leith’s Economic Aspects 
of Geology (1921) and Emmons’s General Eco* 
nomio Geology (1922) also were intended for stu- 
dents. Grabau’s Principles of 8aU ^ Deposits 
(1920) was the most important contribution of 
recent date on the salines; potash, soda, and 
magnesia salts. Lindgren’s Mineral Deposits 
appeared in a third edition (1928). Works on 
oil geology include American Petroleum Industry 
(1916) by Bacon and Hamor, Geology of Petro- 
leum, by Emmons (1921), and Practical Oil Ge- 
ology, by Hager (1916). Both of these cover 
such technical matters as mapping, drilling, and 
oil production, as well as the study of the occur- 
rence and distribution of petroleum. 

The control of geological structure on the ac- 
cumulation of oil-pools has been worked out so 
completely that it is now a well-established 
principle, which is directing the search in all 
new fields. Less is known about the motive 
force that impels tlie oil in its travels under- 
ground. Some geologists have sought to explain 
this by capillary action, on the basis that water 
has a greater capillary force in small openings 
than oil has and consequently drives the latter 
ahead of it into the larger openings, which are 
found under domes. Other geologists have 
sought explanation in hydrostatic pressure and 
in gravity; in any event it is well known tliat in 
most accumulations underground waters have an 
important bearing on the localization of the oil. 
Another direction pursued by recent investiga- 
tion is the relation between the character of oil 
and the degree of alteration or metamorphism 
of the enclosing rocks. Strata that have been 
much altered bjr compression or heat have lost 
their oil. An indication of the possibilities in 
this regard may be obtained, according to David 
White, by estimation of the fixed carbon ratios 
in the shale or coal that overlies the oil hori- 
zon; if the ratio exceeds 75 per cent of the total 
carbon, there is little likelihood of a productive 
pool. Formations with a relatively high fixed 
carbon yield oils of the lowest gravity and most 
commercial value. Formations with lignitic 
beds are characterized by the lowest grade oils 
of all. It would appear that as organic matter 
is altered into substances having progressively 
higher carbon, through the elimination of oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and a portion of the carbon, the 
distillates in the rocks become progressively 
higher in hydrogen. 

For the study of ore deposits, the most sig- 
nificant feature in the contributions of the last 
decade has been the general trend toward the 
igneous or magnetic theories of vein origin, as, 
opposed to the explanation by meteoric (atmos-* 
phcric) waters which once received wide accept- 
ance. Although nearly all writers are agreed 
that the intrusive rocks have supplied the ma- 
terials out of which veins were formed, there 
is not the same unanimity of opinion about the 
methods by which the minerals have been trans- 
ported and finally arranged in the veins and 
lodes. It is recognized, however, that certain 
kinds of ores, magnetic, for example, may orig- 
inate by direct cleavage or differentiation of 
the igneous rock during the crystallizing stage. 
These occur in their original environment. 

On the other hand, many deposits, such as 
those of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc, are 


often found at some distance from any intrusion 
that can be regarded as source and in formations 
distinctly older than the deposits themselves. 
For such, it is obvious that the ores must have 
been transported in fluid or molten condition 
out of the parent magma. The agency may 
have been highly heated waters and gases evolved 
by the intrusion in cooling, the fluids passing 
upward and outward from regions of high pres- 
sure to those of low pressure; this is the view 
commonly accepted. With the gradual cooling 
and relief of pressure of the mineralized solu- 
tions as they move away from their source, the 
dissolved substances are deposited in the re- 
verse order of solubility, and there results a 
general zonal arrangement which is frequently 
illustrated by the change of the mineral con- 
tents of veins in passing downward from the 
surface or outward from the igneous mass. A 
more detailed presentation will be found in the 
textbooks on mineral deposits already enumer- 
ated, and in the work of Spurr, The Ore Magmas 
(1923). See Physics. 

GEOEGE V (George Frederick Ernest Al- 
bert) (1805- ). King of Great Britain, 

Ireland, and the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India, (see Vol. IX). Dur- 
ing the World War, King George set an inspiring 
example by cutting down his personal expenses 
and by contributing freely from his private 
purse to relief work. In 1017 he renounced all 
German titles. On Feb. 9, 1927, it was an- 
nounced that his title had been changed to the 
above from “King of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, etc,” in conformity 
with the status of the Irish Free State. He was 
critically ill with pneumonia during the winter 
of 1928-29 and six Counselors of {State, among 
them the Prince of Wales, were appointed to 
take over his duties. By the following Juno ho 
was able to perform the more important of his 
functions. A biography King George V, by Sir 
George Arthur was published in 1929, 

GEOEGE, Grace (1880- ). An Ameri- 

can actress (see Vol. IX). She established 
the Playhouse Company in repertoire in 1915 
and starred in The New York Idea, Her later 
starring vehicles included Major Barbara, The 
Earth, Captain Brassbound’s Conversion (1015- 
l^) , Eve^ 8 Daughter {ldl7 ) , LElevation (1017- 
18), 8he Would and She Did (1919), Quick 
Work (1919), The Ruined Lady (1020), The 
New Morality (1921), Marie Antoinette, To 
Love, The Exquisite Hour, AU Alone Susie, and 
The Road to Rome (1028). 

GEOEGE, Stepan (1868- ). Germany’s 

foremost poet of the neoclassical school who op- 
posed the rising naturalistic movement in his 
periodical Blatter fur die Kunst (1900-1019). 
His verse is distinguished for exquisite imagery 
and musical rhythm. His works are Dio Fihel, 
Hynmen (1890), Pilgerfahrten (1891), Algabal 
(1892), Das Jahr der Scele (1897), Dcr Teppioh 
des Lobens (1899), lAcder von Traum und Tod 
(1899), Der siebentc Rmg (1907), Dcr Stern des 
Bundes (1914), Der Krieg (1917), and J)rei 
Gesange (1921). He edited Deutsche Diohtung, 
the works of Jean Paul and Goethes and Das 
Jahrhundert Goethes, and translated Dante, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, Verhaeren, Mallarnje, Rim- 
baud, de Rcgnier, Swinburne, Dowson, Jacobsen, 
Kloos, (le Verweys, d’Annunzio, and others. 

GEOEGETOWET TTNIVEESMY. A Ro- 
man Catholic institution for the higher educa- 
tion of men at Washington, D. C., founded in 
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1789. The student enrollment increased from 
1533 in the autumn of 1013 to 2500 in the 
autumn of 1928, the faculty from 175 members 
to about 350. The library in the former year 
contained about 150,000 volumes, while in 1928 
the Tliggs Memorial Library contained 102,476 
volumes, the Hirst Library, 9123, and libraries 
maintained by various departments and profes- 
sional schools many additional volumes. Ad- 
ditions to the plant during the period under 
review included: A dormitory accommodating 
244 students, completed in 1920; an addition to 
the University Hospital in 1927; and improve- 
ments on the campus during 1927-28. During 
1910 the university inaugurated a new course 
in banking and finance; in 1920 a Morgan en- 
dowment of $30,000 was received for the De- 
partment of American History and in the same 
year a foreign service school was formed ; scholar- 
ships were established in this school for all 
Latin-American countries in 1922, and the policy 
of sending students from the school to foreign 
countries was continued, 40 such students being 
sent to Mexico in the summer of 1922. In 1920 
a gift of $40,000, for the Riggs Building of the 
Georgetown University Hospital, was received 
from Francis and T. Laurcson Riggs. In 1022 
the entrance requirements for the law school 
were changed to one year of college work begin- 
ning in 1923, and^two years beginning in 1925. 
President, the Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., 
Ph.D., D.D. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
A nonsectarian institution for the higher edu- 
cation of men and women, at Washington, D. C. ; 
founded in 1821. The enrollment increased 
from 1347 in 1013 to 5308 in the autumn of 
1928, and the faculty from 234 in 1016 to 346. 
The summer session of 1928 had a total enroll- 
ment of 1416. The productive funds were in- 
creased during the period under review from 
$104,670 to $1,000,640, from which the income 
in 1928 was $42,417, and the total income fiom 
all sources was $921,307. The University 
Library, including the law and medical school 
libraries, contained 80,000 volumes in 1928. 
Among the developments at the University be- 
tween 1914 and 1028 were the purchase and 
equipment of a law school building in 1920; the 
acquisition of considerable real estate in 1921 
through a bequest from Gen. Maxwell Van 
Zandt Woodhull; the establishment in 1918 of 
a fund for the education of Filipinos by Mrs. 
Larz Anderson; the completion in 1926 of 
Stockton Hall, a law building; the acquisition 
of a new administration building thiough pur- 
chase; and a gift of $1,000,000 in 1927 from 
the Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Masons, 
Southern Jurisdiction, to establish a school of 
government, which opened in the autumn of 
1928 with general courses in government and a 
foreign-service course. William Matlier Lewis, 
A.M., LL.D., who became president in 1923, was 
succeeded in 1927 by Cloyd Heck Marvin, Ph.D., 
LL.D. 

GEORGIA. The twentieth State in size 
(59,265 square miles) and the twelfth in pojiu- 
lation; capital, Atlanta. The population in- 
creased from 2,600,121 in 1910 to 2,895,832 in 
1920, a gain of 11 per cent; estimated population, 
1928, 3,203,000. The white population rose from 
1,431,802 (1910) to 1,689,114 (1920); Negro, 
from 1,176,987 to 1,206,366; native white, from 
1,416,730 to 1,672,928; foreign-born, from 16,072 
to 16,186. The urban population increased from 


538,650 to 727,859; the rural, from 2,070,471 to 
2,167,973. The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows; Atlanta (q.v.), from 164,839 
to 200,616; Savannah, from 65,064 to 83,252; 
Macon, from 40,665 to 52,995; and Augusta, 
from 41.040 to 52,548. 

Agriculture. Georgia, one of the leading 
cotton-producing States, suffered the ravages of 
the boll weevil, but eventually in great part 
checked them. The pest had practically covered 
the State by 1916. Its effect is indicated by 
a comparison of acreage and production for var- 
ious years during this period: in 1913, 5,318,000 
acres' and 2,317,000 bales; in 1917, 5,195,000 
and 1,884,000; in 1921, 4,172,000 and 787,000; 
1928, 3,710,000 and 1,020,000. In the southern 
part of the State, the yield in 1922 reached a 
record low mark. See the articles Cotton, and 
Entomology, Economic. 

The number of farms decreased by 16.7 per cent, 
from 310,732 in 1020 to 240,005 in 1025. In 
1025 the total acreage of land in farms was 21,- 
945,496, as compared with 25,441,061 in 1020. 
The improved land in farms fell from 13,055,209 
acres in 1920 to 10,695,817 in 1925, while the 
total of land in farms declined from 67.7 per 
cent in 1020 to 58.4 per cent in 1925. The total 
value of farm j) roper ty in the State showed an 
apparent increase, from $580,546,381 in 1910 
to $1,350,085,196 in 1920, but fell to $686,673,- 
248 in 1025; and the average value of farm 
roperty in those years, respectively, was $1995, 
4366, and $2757. In interpreting these values, 
the inflation of currency incident to the War is 
to be taken into consideration. Of the farms in 
1025, 88,680 were operated by their owners, as 
compared with 98,628 in 1910; 1407, by man- 
agers, as compared with 1410; 159,008, by ten- 
ants, as compared with 100,980. The white 
farmers in 1925 numbered 165,018, as compared 
with 168,468 in 1910; colored farmers, almost 
entirely Negroes, 84,077, as compared with 122,- 
599. Farms reported as under mortgage in 1926 
numbered 24,083, as against 23,135 in 1920, and 
18,257 in 1910. The number of dairy cows was: 
(1910) 405,710; (1920 ) 484,122; and (1924) 
257,161; cows, 245,303, 282,067, 272,487; 

mules, 204,985, 400,351, and 343,659; while 
sheep decreased from 153,250 to 72,173, and 50,- 
603. The number of swine rose from 1,836,246 
in 1910 to 2,178,914 in 1920 (this increased pro- 
duction of pork being typical of a change to 
moie diversified farming), but declined to 1,299,- 
711 in 1924. The estimated production of the 
chief farm crop in 1928 was as follows: Corn, 
38,010,000 bushels; wheat, 1,034,000; oats, 5,- 
300,000; potatoes, 1,682,000; sweet potatoes, 10,- 
234,000, peaches, 10,000,000; tobacco, 84,387,000 
pounds; and hay, 521,000 tons. Comparative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 63,023,000 bushels; 
wheat, 1,708,000; oats, 9,240,000; potatoes, 972,- 
000; hay 350,000 tons; and tobacco, 1,800,000 
pounds. 

Hining. Georgia is not important as a 
mineral -pi oducing State. It has but little 
metal mining, and of the non-metals, the most 
important are clay products, stone, fuller^s 
earth, and cement. There is also produced a 
small quantity of coal, a considerable amount 
of bauxite, mineral waters, barite, manganese 
ores, some iron ore, and mica. The course of 
early output of the clay products and other 
minerals will be seen in the following figures. 
In 1914: clay products $2,263,034; stone, $2,238,- 
789; coal, 166,498 tons. In 1917: clay products 
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$2,426,671; stone, $1,797,098; coal, 119,028 tons. 
In 1020: clay products, $5,572,099; stone, $3- 
651,415; coal, 50,156 tons. In 1926: clay prod- 
ucts, $5,957,486; stone, $5,470,561; coal, 59,869 
tons. The total value of the mineral produc- 
tion in 1926 was $17,479,967; in 1925, $16,503,- 
741; in 1921, $8,650,003; in 1920, $12,178,695; 
and $5,704,856 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Georgia has shown a steady 
increase in the value of its industrial products 
in the recent census periods. In 1919, 12 cities 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants, forming 18 per 
cent of the total population reported 45.7 per 
cent of the value of the State’s manufactured 
products. There were in the State, in 1909, 
4792 manufacturing establishments; in 1919, 
4803; in 1925, 2876; and in 1927, 3175. The 
persons engaged in manufactories numhered 
118,036, 141,012, 141,173, and 154,168, respec- 
tive! v; and the capital invested amounted to 
$202;777, 665 (1909), $448,700,194 (1919). The 
value of the products rose from $202,863,262 in 
1909 to $603,237,007 in 1919; in 1925 it was 
$648,852,294, and in 1027 $609,017,660; the in- 
crease in 1019 was in groat measure due to 
changes in industrial conditions brought about 
by the War. The increase shown in the average 
number of wage earners, however, indicates a 
considerable growth in the manufacturing 
activity of the State. The most important in- 
dustry in the point of value of products is the 
mamifacture of cotton goods, the value of which 
in 1909 was $48,037,000; 1910, $192,186,000; 
1025, $193,424,000 and in 1927, $180,500,344. 
Cottonseed oil and cake rank high with prod- 
ucts, valued at $23,641,000 in 1009; $99,320,000 
in 1019; $21,925,257 in 1025, and in 1928, $27,- 
998,981. Fertilizers amounted to $10,800,000 in 
1909; $47,480,000 in 1919; $28,261,583 in 1925, 
and 22,003,003 in 1027. Lumber and timber 
products rose to second rank; tliey were $24,- 
632,000 in 1900: $43,066,000 in 1919; $36,705,327 
in 1025, and $30,786,387 in 1927. There were 
483 manufacturing establishments in Atlanta 
in 1009, 423, in 1914; and 429, in 1925; with 
products valued at $33,038,000, $41,279,000, and 
131,230,952, resi)ect!vcly. Savannah, ranking 
second in industrial importance, had 135 estalf 
lishments in 1909, with products valued at $6,- 
540,000; in 1914, 128, with $6,343,000; and in 
1925, 101, with $15,118,938. In Macon, there 
were 79 establishments in 1909, 70 in 1914, and 
74 in 1925, with products valued at $10,052,000, 
$18,867,000, and $29,478,220 in those years. 

Education. The development of education in 
the State, has been considerable in recent years. 
The Legislature of 1918 passed an act codifying 
the school laws of the Htate; providing for a 
State Superintendent of Schools, a State Hoard 
of Education, and a State Board for Vocational 
Education. Laws for the consolidation of 
schools were passed by a later Legislature. In 
1920 enactments i)rovi(led for the physical train- 
ing of pupils and for compulsory school attend- 
ance; and in the same year Federal assistance 
to the States for vocational education was 
accepted. The Legislature of 1922 conferred on 
several counties authority to levy taxes for 
vocational piirposes; it provided teachers of 
agriculture and home economics in vocational 
high schools. The total enrollment in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the State in 
1926-26 was 689,230. Of this number, 448,137 
were white pupils, and 241,093 were colored, 
out of a school-age (5 to 17 years) population 


of 575,401 white and 424,868 colored. In that 
year, the total number in the primary and elemen- 
tary grades was 623,684. The colored enroll- 
ment was proportionately greater in the 
elementary and lower in the high-school grades 
than the white; it was; elementary, 235,476; 
secondary, 5617. Of both white and colored, the 
enrollment was: elementary, 623,084; secondary, 
65,546. In 1919-20 according to the census of 
the Bureau of Education, there were enrolled 
in the elementary and kindergarten schools 645,- 
790; in the secondary schools, 45,128. The per- 
centage of illiteracy in the State decreased from 
24.1 in 1910 to 18.4 in 1920; among the native 
white population, from 9.2 per cent to 6.7 ; 
among the foreign-born whites, from 5.9 to 5.6; 
among the colored, from 43.8 to 35.8. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1927, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$19,850,437 (of which $8,191,503 was aid to 
local education) ; for interest on debt, $308,832; 
for conducting public-service enterprises, $6321 ; 
for permanent improvements, $1.3,255,537; total, 
$33,430,127 (of which $15,138,307 was for high- 
ways, $2, 365, .501 being for maintenance and 
12,772,806 for construction). Bevenucs were 
$20,262,206. Of this, the property and special 
taxes provided 24.3 per cent; departmental 
earnings and charges for ollioials* services, 8.1 
per cent; sales of licenses and a tax on gasoline, 
42 per cent. Property valuation was $1,275,- 
197,920; State taxation thereon, $6,375,990. Net 
State debt was $0,240,316. 

Political and Other Events^ Georgia re- 
mained strongly Democratic in politics oven in 
1028, In 1914, following the death of Senator 
Bacon, William S. West was appointed to serve 
out the unexpired term. It was necessary to 
elect two senators in 1014, Senator Smith was 
reflected and Thomas W. Hardwick wa.s elected 
to fill the term of Senator Bacon, Nathaniel E. 
Harris was elected governor. Leo M. Frank, a 
manufacturer, was convicted in 1014 of the 
murder of a young girl in Atlanta. He was 
sentenced to be hanged on Juno 22; on appeal, 
the United States Supreme Court, refused to in- 
terfere. Petitions were circulated throughout 
the State and other parts of the country for 
commutation of sentence. The State Prison 
Commission declined to recommend the commu- 
tation of the death sentence. Nevertheless, 
Governor Slaton commuted Frank’s sentence to 
life imprisonment. For several days, the gover- 
nor’s home was threatened by mobs. On June 
20, he retired from office and was succeeded by 
Nathaniel E. Harris. On August 16, Frank was 
seized in prison by a band of men, carried to 
an isolated spot, and hanged. The Grand Jury 
carrfed on investigations, but no clew to the 
instigators of the deed was found. In 1916 
Hugh M. Dorsey, who had acted as prosecutor in 
the case of Leo M. Frank, was elected governor. 
In the presidential election, Wilson received 
125,831 votes and Hughes, 11,225 votes. The 
prohibition laws of the State were upheld by 
the court on Jan. 12, 1916, and went into effect. 
On Mar. 22, 1916, a serious fire swept over a 
large area in Augusta and destroyed many busi- 
ness blocks and residences. The loss was over 
$5,000,000. In 1917 an investigation of the 
lynching evil was carried on by a commission 
appointed by the governor. The report of the 
commission declared that the ntimbcr of lynch- 
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ings in the State was grossly exaggerated. On 
Mar. 21, 1917, a disastrous fire in Atlanta de- 
stroyed a considerable portion of the city and 
caused a property loss of about $5,500,000. 
Senator Hardwick was defeated for renomination 
in 1918 by William J. Harris, who was elected. 

In the presidential voting of 1920, Cox received 
107,162 votes and Harding, 42,730. In 1 920 Hard- 
vrick was elected governor. In 1922 Governor 
Hardwick was defeated for the renomination by 
Clifford L. Walker, who was elected. On Oct. 3, 
1922, Mrs. W. H. Felton was appointed United 
States senator to succeed Thomas E. Watson, 
deceased. She was the first woman to hold such 
a position. The appointment was honorary, as 
the election was held for senator within a few 
days, and Walter F. George, former judge of the 
State Supreme Court, was elected. For president 
in 1924, the vote of the state was: Davis (Demo- 
cratic), 123,200; Coolidge (Eepublican), 30,300. 

L. G. Hardman was elected governor, 1926 and 
1928. The presidential vote of Georgia in 1928 
was: Smith (Democratic), 129,602; Hoover, 
(Bepublican), 99,369. 

Legislation. In 1918 the Legislature of 
June 26 ratified the Federal Prohibition Amend- 
ment, authorized the codification of school laws, 
provided a budget system, and passed measures 
providing for aid to returned soldiers. Depart- 
ments of warehouses and archives and history 
were created. In 1922 the Legislature amended 
the motor-vehicle law, increased the tax on gaso- 
line to $0.03, created a committee to consider 
tax measures, and amended the school laws to 
provide for Bible reading- in the schools. A 
racial integrity act, for the recording of in- 
habitants’ racial descent, as a means to prevent 
inter-racial marriages, was passed in 1927., 

GEOBGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY. 
An institution for the scientific and technical 
education of men founded in 1888 at Atlanta, Ga. 
The enrollment of the school increased from 1002 
in 1914 to 2144 in 1928-29, in addition to which 
there was an enrollment of 544 in the 1928 
summer session. The faculty increased from 
62 to 157 members, and the library from 13,000 
to 23,000 volumes. The endowment in 1928 
amounted to $200,000 and the income from ap- 
propriations and fees to $553,000. A power 
station and engineering laboratory, and an 
addition to the mechanical engineering building 
were built in 1920; a building for the depart- 
ments of physics and architecture was completed 
in 1923; a new structure to house the depart- 
ment of ceramics was completed in 1924; a 
$100,000 addition to the chemistry building and 
Julius Brown Memorial Hall, a dormitory, were 
constructed in 1925, and in 1926 another dormi- 
tory, N. E. Harris Hall. Other developments 
during the period under review included a cam- 
paign in 1922 which netted over $1,000,000 for 
the improvement of the school plant, and in 
1924 the addition of a four-year course in 
ceramics engineering leading to the degree of 
bachelor of science. Marion Luther Brittain, 
LL.D., succeeded K. G. Matheson, LL.D., as 
president in 1922. 

GEOBGIA, Socialist Soviet Republic of. 
One of the three autonomous Transcaucasian 
republics that emerged in 1917. It is made up 
of the former Russian governments of Tifiis and 
Kutais and the districts of Batum and Artuin. 
Its boundaries enclose an area of 26,381 square 
miles; its population in 1926 was put at 2,660,- 
963. The people are largely Christians and 


belong to a distinct racial group called Georgian. 
The existence of this racial consciousness to- 
gether vrith remnants of a certain political 
solidarity, whose inspiration centred in an eight- 
eenth-century Georgian kingdom, made for an 
advanced cultural outlook. Georgians, speaking 
a common language and possessing a tradition, 
looked down on the Armenian traders of the 
towns and the unruly Tatar mountaineers to 
the north. The capital, Tifiis, has a population 
of 292,973 (1926). Other cities are Kutais 
Sukhum, and Batum. A university with six 
faculties was founded at Tifiis in 1918 and in 
1926 had 1600 students. 

Industry and Trade. Agriculture engages 
the attention of 90 per cent of the population, 
most of whom were a small peasanatry as a re- 
sult of the partition of the large estates. Corn 
is. the most important crop, though other grains 
receive attention. Cotton, silk, tobacco, the vine, 
and fruits are other agricultural products. Be- 
cause of the primitive means of tillage, the agri- 
cultural possibilities of the country are scarcely 
touched. After the Russian Revolution, the dis- 
organized life of the country led to a great dearth 
of foodstuffs, so that in 1920 the estimated deficit 
was placed at 21,700,000 pcMX.8 in Tifiis and 
Kutais alone. Its economic wealth, however, 
was established in its mineral deposits. The 
greatest manganese deposits in the world, pro- 
ducing 44 per cent of the world’s supply in 1913, 
were to be found at Chiatuxi in the basin of the 
Kuiril River. Production, which had been about 
66,000,000 poods annually before the War, fell to 
3,300,000 in 1919, but rose to 35,000,000 in 1927. 
Other minerals are naphtha, copper ore, coal, 
lead, and iron ore. It is estimated that the 
country has available for use in industry 4,- 
000,000 horse power in its rivers. All the basic 
industries were nationalized by the Soviet re- 
gime and the following were used for purposes 
of exchange in foreign markets : manganese, 
timber, tobacco, silk, and copper. There are 
570 miles of railways. A through line, extend- 
ing across the country, connei^s Batum and 
Poti on the Black Sea with Baku on the Cas- 
pian Sea, by way of Tifiis. Branch lines ran 
to the coal mines of Tkhibuli, the manganese 
mines of Ohiaturi, the mineral springs of Bor- 
jom, as well as to Signakh, Telavi, and the 
Armenian frontier. By way of Batum, com- 
munication is possible with the whole Cas- 
pian country, as 'well as Asia Minor and Cen- 
tral Asia. A pipe line connecting Batum' with 
Baku brings Europe into contact with the rich 
oil fields of Azerbaijan. 

History. After the Russian Revolution, rep- 
resentatives of the three Transcaucasian states 
gathered at Tifiis, Georgia, and there on Sept. 
20, 1917, founded the federal republic of Trans- 
caucasia. It was inevitable, however, that the 
^ree states should go their separate ways. 
Georgia’s attempt to rule the destinies of &e 
new state, Azerbaijan’s essentially Islamic out- 
look, and Erivan’s territorial ambitions, were 
the rocks on which the federal republic foun- 
dered. On May 26, 1918, with the Bolsheviks 
in Baku and the T^rks in Batum, as a result 
of the Brest-Iitovsl^ Treaty, the federal repub- 
lic was dissolved. »On the same day, the Georg- 
ian National Council proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Georgia. Thenceforth, to the conclusion 
of idle War, Georgia, because of a compact made 
with Germany, remained a dependency of the 
Central Powers, with its ports, mines, and rail- 
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ways in the possession of German and Turkish 
forces. By the Armistice of October 30, the 
country was cleared of German and Turkish 
troops, only to find itself policed by British. A 
British force entered Batum in December, and 
for presumably strategic reasons, seized the 
railways of the country. Control was not relin- 
quished, and evacuation did not come until the 
summer of 1920. 

From 1920 until 1922, affairs never remained 
peaceful for long. In 1919 Georgians had been 
menaced by General Denikin’s foices; but with 
the passing of this peril, in the spring of 1920, 
a Russian Soviet army pushed its way into 
Transcaucasia. Baku fell and Tiflis must have 
yielded too, had it not been for the distraction 
which the opening of the Polish campaign af- 
forded. Russia for the time granted Georgia 
peace, even promising the Batum region de- 
spite the claims of the Turkish Nationalists. 
But the necessity for a Turco-Russian under- 
standing with respect to a common frontier 
again made the region the scene of military 
operations late in 1920. The Turks invaded 
Frivan and with much bloodshed subdued the 
poi)ulation. The Bolsheviks, following soon 
after, overthrew the reinihlican government and 
established a Soviet republic. The procedure 
in Georgia was very much the same. A Turk- 
ish army entered the country and occupied 
Batum against practically no resistance, while 
Russian Troops invaded from the opposite di- 
rection and fostered Bolshevik uprisings in the 
towns. On Jan. 27, 1921, Georgia received be- 
lated de jivre recognition from the Allies. In 
the course of a few months, however, the Con- 
stituent Assembly was dispersed, the Social 
Democratic government headed by Jordiana was 
in flight; and supported by Russian arms, a 
Soviet government, established by Mdvani in 
March, ruled the country. Batum was restored 
to Georgia by a Russo-Turkish treaty in March, 
1921. In December, 1921, the young republic 
was incorporated with the Armenian and Azer- 
baijan Soviet republics into a Transcaucasian 
federation, with its capital at Tiflis, with Tiflis 
taking orders from Moscow. Thus by the end 
of 1921, Russia again dominated the political 
and economic life of her old Transcaucasian 
governments. This state of affairs received full 
legal sanction in the Treaty of Dee. 30, 1922, 
wdiich was signed by Russia, the Ukraine, the 
three Transcaucasian Soviet republics, Bokhara 
and Khiva, and which set up the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. With the treaty’s pro- 
mulgation, Georgia’s history as an independent 
political state ended. See Azebbaijan, Arme- 
nia, Russia. 

GEORGIA, University of. A State co- 
educational institution at Athens, Ga., founded 
in 1785. Tile student enrollment increased from 
632 in 1914 to 1736 in the autumn of 1928, with 
an additional registration of 2667 in the sum- 
mer session of the later year, and the faculty in 
1028-29 numbered 102 members. The endow- 
ment amounted to $425,000 in 1928 and the 
income for the year from State and other 
sources was $400,000. During the period from 
1914 to 1924 about $400,000 was spent on 
erection of new buildings and the alumni sub- 
scribed more than $1,000,000 for endowment 
and the building programme; in 1924 Memorial 
Hall, erected in memory of those alumni who 
fell and those who served in the World War, and 
a dormitory for men, were added to the plant of 


the university; an athletics building was com- 
pleted in 1926; and a commerce and journalism 
building in 1928. President, Charles M. Suell- 
ing, Sc.D. 

G^IRALBY, zher'61'de, Paul (1885- ). 

A French poet and playwright, most of whose 
plays were produced by the Comddie Prangaisc. 
His plays include Les Spcctateurs (1006); Le 
Prelude; Les noces d* argent (1917), played in 
New York as The Nest (1922); Aimer (1921), 
also given in New York in 1922 {To Love) ; Les 
grands gargons (1922), and Robert et Marianne 
(1926). He also wrote Toi et Moi, a very popu- 
lar book of poems, and Le grand-p^re, a poem 
about Joflre and the World War (1915). 

GERARD, James Watson (1867- ). 

An American lawyer and diplomat (see VoL. 
IX), In 1917, on the declaration of war against 
Germany by the United States, he was recalled 
from his post of Minister at Berlin and took u}) 
the practice of law in New York City. He pul)- 
lishcd Mg Four Years in Qermang (1917) and 
Face to Face with Kaiserism (1918). 

GISRARD, Rosemonde. See Rostand, Rose- 

MONDE GlflRARD. 

GERMAN EAST AFRICA. See Tangan- 
yika I’BRRITORY. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. The Armistice 
of 1918, which put an end to the bloodiest war in 
the history of mankind, was the prelude to a 
drama of political reconstruction which not only 
changed the map of Europe but led to the re- 
moval of social barriers and was accompanied by 
economic upheaval. The reaction upon the 
minds of the people directly concerned in this 
revolution was profound. In Central Kuroj)e 
the awakening from a dream of victory, conquest, 
and world power produced a state of mind not 
unlike what in the vernacular of those countries 
is called a “Katzenjammer.’' The youth that 
had gone through the purgatory of the War dis- 
carded old ethical ideals, scorned the aesthetic 
canons of the past and demanded a new social 
code and a new art. Frantically groping in 
the chaos of inchoate ideas for something strong 
and tangible, the young poets rushed into verse 
and stammered sibyllinic cryptic lines which to 
the uninitiated were little more than “words.” 
The past had become a nightmare from which 
they madly hurried to escape by welcoming any- 
thing radically different. The condition was 
not limited to Germany and Austria; France 
was no little affected by this current of thought 
and even America was not spared this aftermath 
of the War in literature and on the stage. 

Most interesting was this reaction in the 
work of the foremost writers of the period. 
Gerhart Hauptmann, poet, dramatist, and novel- 
ist, since over a quarter of a century considered 
the most dominant literary personality of liis 
country, turned from the factual present to an 
imaginary Utopia in Die Insel der grossen Mut- 
ter Oder Das "W under von lie des Dames. Them, 
he delved into German lore and cast the dramatic 
story of Wieland der Schmied into the form of 
a modern tragedy: V eland. A play in his 
earlier naturalistic style followed : Dorothea 
Angcrmanm. In the mean time, he had worked 
upon what was to be the chief work of his life: 
Till Eulcnspiegel, an epic poem, in which he in- 
vested with the spirit of tlie mediaeval German 
hero a former aviator ace in the German Army, 
who had turned tramp, showman, magician, and 
commentator upon the life about him. ITis ad- 
ventures, visions, and dreams x>re8ented as in his 
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magic mirror a picture of the post-war period, 
overcrowded at times with current events but 
powerful in its suggestion. After that work, he 
returned once more to his earliest manner in 
the novel Wanda. 

While German drama and poetry groaned 
under the weight of the new ideas, fiction 
escaped comparatively lightly. Hermann Sud- 
ermann, who forty years before had been hailed 
as one of the protagonists of a new critical at- 
titude toward antiquated social conventions, 
but had been promptly dropped by the young 
generation that forged ahead of him, remained 
popular and in Der tolle Professor presented a 
powerful picture of the Bismarck period. 
Thomas Mann, the Hanseatic patrician among 
German writers, after some contributions to war 
literature paid tribute to the new pseudo-art in 
the story Kino, to the pathological trend in Der 
Zauherberg, The Magic Mountain, a novel about 
consumptives in a sanitarium, and to the interest 
in criminal types in Der Hoohstapler Felix Krvll. 
Heinrich Mann, his brother, who had maintained 
a rather independent attitude during the War, 
startled his readers by the novel, Der Kopf, 
which voiced a protest against the modern hyper- 
trophy of the brain, in Mutter Marie told a high- 
ly emotional story of a segment of Berlin post- 
war society, and in Eugenie Oder die Biirgerzeit 
gave other evidence of his insight into human 
souls. Jacob Wassermann’s Fabian Oder die 
uerlorenen Jahre, Landin und die 8einen, and 
Der Aufruhr um den Junker Ernst were followed 
by a novel which challenged German law and 
judicial practice, Der Fall Mauritzius, and like 
most of his recent works was translated into 
English. 

Among the younger men who first appeared 
during the War, the most interesting figure is 
Franz Werfel. Poet, dramatist, and novelist, he 
made his debut with a slim volume of verse of 
strong individuality, and attracted attention by 
a novel with the startling title, Nicht der 
Mbrder, der Ermordete ist schuldig and has con- 
tinued to cultivate a pathological tendency in 
stories such as Der Tod dcs Kleinbilrgers, Qe- 
heimniss eines Menschcn, and the story of a 
youth, Der Abituriententag {Graduation Day), 
which is one of the strongest among the many 
stories of adolescence now being written in Ger- 
many. Frank Thiess seems exdusively to culti- 
vate that theme, his Thor des Lebcns and Afts- 
ohied vom Paradiese being followed by Narren. 
While these novels deal mainly with the prob- 
lems besetting the life of young men, there has 
been no lack of fiction about the adolescent 
woman, a notable example of which is Gabriele 
Reuter’s TQchter. Clara Viebig, the most popu- 
lar woman novelist of Germany, is the author 
of a school-teacher's novel, Die mil den tausend 
Kindern. Arnold Zweig’s Sergeant Grisoha in- 
augurated a flood of war fiction, widely varying 
in merit, but amazingly popular with American 
readers. Outstanding among these novels is 
Erich Maria Remarque’s NiMs Neues im Wes- 
ten, which was recently followed, by Ludwig 
Renn’s Krieg. 

German Drama. This department of litera- 
ture is still in the throes of a transition which 
may eventually bring forth a work of lasting 
value. The German stage — ^like the American — 
seems one vast laboratory, in which every writer 
experimenting with innovations may have his 
try-out. The much discussed protagonist of ex- 
pressionism, Georg Kaiser, has since his excur- 


sion into birth-control and Malthusianism in 
Gats, produced nothing to equal the success of 
his earlier works. Franz W'erfel, by far the 
most talented of his generation, wrote, after his 
Juarez und Maximilian known in New York 
through the Theatre Guild, a dramatic legend, 
Paulus unter den Juden. Ernst Toller, who in 
his Masse Mensch seemed to open new vistas, has 
not kept the promise in his later works, among 
them Hopla wir leben, in which a man sentenced 
to death for revolutionary activity, is unex- 
pectedly pardoned and becomes insane, Der ent- 
fesselte Wotan and the marionette play, Die 
RacJie des verhbhnten Liehhabers. Fritz von 
Unruh’s Bonaparte, recently translated into Eng- 
lish, and his Heinrich von Andernach did not 
have the stage success as did some of his earlier 
jilays. Interesting experiments by newcomers 
were Franz Theodor Czukor’s Die Si unde des 
Absterbens, Harms Johst’s semi -historical Thomas 
Paine, Bruno Franck’s 10,000 which made his ad- 
mirers compare him with Schiller, Ernst Lis- 
sauer’s first dramatic attempt: Das Weib des 
Jephtha, which was warmly received, Rudolph 
Lauckner’s Krisis, which cleverly presents an 
individual marriage crisis against the back- 
ground of a world crisis, Rudolf Fitzek’s Men- 
schen des Unfergangs, a tragedy of defection and 
Paul Kalbeck’s Wir sagen nns Allesl, an excel- 
lent comedy. Max Mell stands apart from all 
others by his religious dramas. Bernt Brecht’s 
Im Dickicht der Stddte, a lurid play of Chi- 
cago's slums and vice dens may he true to life, 
but, like his other works, is hardly true to art. 

Among the older playwrights, Ludwig Fulda 
burlesqued movie plays in his FiJm-Bomantik; 
Wijhelm Schmidtboim presented Der Pfarrer von 
Mainz; Fritz Philippi, a penitentiary play, Der 
Paragraphenteufel ; Hermann Bahr, a farce, AH- 
weibersommer ; Arthur Schnitzler, a poetic 
drama, Der Gang zum Wether; and Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal, Der Turm. Karl Schbnherr, the 
Austrian people’s playwright, revived echoes of 
the War in Die Tlungerblockade and Dcr Armen- 
doktor. Carl Sternheim wrote the play, Oscar 
Wilde; Alfred G. Nagel one on Strindberg, 
Charfreitag; and Bernhard Kellermann pre- 
sented a dramatic picture of the Anabaptists, 
Die Wicdertaufer von Munster. 

In recent poetry, the older poets reflected little 
of the new spirit seething in the younger genera- 
tion. Heinrich Vierordt showed Persian influ- 
ence in his Garten der Ghasele; Alfred Kerr’s 
Capriootos reflected his whimsical humor; Chris- 
tian Morgeiistern covered the period 1887-1914 
in Mensch-Wandererj Alfons Pacqiiet drew upon 
impressions of travel in AmeriJea and Hans 
Brandenburg published a book of poems, Sonet te. 
The Swiss poets were little affected by the trend 
of the time, hut Jacob Schaffiier’s Der Kreislauf, 
and especially Robert Faesi’s Der brennende 
Busch, have a certain strength and warmth. 
Among the women, Isolde Kurz, always an inter- 
esting figure, added to her previous poetical 
works two poems on love and death: Der Ruf 
des Pan. 

Among the newcomers, Johann Brecher has 
been the most widely discussed. A true product 
of the revolutionary spirit of the period, his 
poem. Dor Leichnam auf dem Throne, was sup- 
pressed and even the recitation of extracts was 
penalized. His Masohinenrhylhmus vibrates 
with the pulse of our mechanistic time. Others 
cling to the old forms, as did Josef Ponten, 
whose Rdmiohes Idyll, a lyric epic, has a rare 
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distinction; Alfred Doeblin’s Manasis also mer- 
its respect. Ina Seidel is of the new generation, 
though her Gedichte differ little in form and 
spirit from those of her poetical ancestors. 

As the German people adjusted their life to 
the new regime, the scholars resumed their task 
of collecting, compiling, and classifying docu- 
uients and data, and the works of history, bio- 
graphy, literature, and criticism are as numer- 
ous as ever. Albert Soergel brought down his 
monumental history of contemporary German 
literature to date by the volume, Im Banne des 
Edopressionismiis, since succeeded by another, cov- 
ering the last decade. Oscar ‘ Walzel’s Deutsche 
Dichiung der Gegenwart and Friedrich von der 
Leyen’s Geschiclite der deuischen Literatur are 
ably supplemented by Emil Ermatinger’s 
Deutsche Lgrik sett Herder and Krisen und 
Probleme der neuen deutsehen Dichtung^ and 
Walter Reliiu’s Geschiclite des deutsehen Ro- 
mans. Hermann Koster’s Gesohichte der deut- 
schen Jugendliieratur is proof of the new inter- 
est in the intellectual development of youth. 
Heinrich Spiero’s Die lleilandsgestalt in der 
deutsehen Dichiung is an interesting study. 
Goethe literature was enriched by Walter Jab- 
lonsky’s Vom Sinne der Goethe* schen Vaturfor- 
schung, Heine received a unique tribute in H. W. 
Houben’s Gesprache mit Heine* Carl Blcibtieu 
wrote Gcschichte der cnglischen Literatur. 

Since psychoanalysis entered literature some 
years ago in the Tragische Motive of Fritz Wit- 
tels, not a few studies of writers and their works 
show the inlluence of Freud and his disciples. 
Alfred Winderstein’s Der Ursprung der Tragodie 
contains the results of his psychoanalytic study 
of Greek drama. The number of books in which 
psychological analysis of a character dominates 
the biographical material is multiplying, and 
there have been produced some very interesting 
works, foremost among them Stefan Zweig's 
three-volume attempt at a “typology of the 
mind” under the collective title Baumeisier der 
Welt. The first volume presented Balzac, 
Dickens and Dostoevski who ‘‘in the cosmos 
of their novels set a second reality beside the one 
already existing”; the second showed Holderlin, 
Kleist, and Nietzsche driven by a demoniac 
power beyond themselves and reality toward 
the infinite; and the third, entitled Drei Dichter 
ihres Lehens, treated Casanova, Stendhal, and 
Tolstoy as three manifestatious of the same cre- 
ative function, self-rellcction, Casanova being the 
purely material and naive, Stendhal the psy- 
chological, analytical, and Tolstoy the religious 
and ethical. Ernst Hcilborn’s study of that most 
fascinating embodiment of versatility, Ernst 
Theodor Hofmann^ Anton Bettclhcim’s Balzao, 
Julius Bab's Shaw, Julius Meyer Graefe^s 
Dostojeusky, Dr. Harry Mayne's Conrad Ferdir 
nand Meyer, Otto Strobl's Richard Wagner, par- 
take of this subtle quality which differentiates 
them from mere “lives.” 

Memories of a man who mystified and agitated 
German readers some thirty-five years ago were 
revived by the appearance of the first biography 
of Julius Langhehn by the only man who knew 
him intimately, Benedikt Monime Nissen, fol- 
lowed by Cornelius Gurlitt’s Langhehn, der Rem^ 
brand l-deutsche. Emil Fclden's Etnes Mensehen 
Weg, dealing with the life of Ebert, recalled the 
first stormy days of the German Republic, In- 
terest in the great spiritual teachers is evident 
in Georg Ellinger’s book on the Silesian mystic, 
Angelua Silesius and in Christoph Schrempjf’s 


life of the Danish philosopher, Sbren Kierke- 
gaard. The scholarly Emil Lucka delved into 
the history of the Spanish Inquisition in his 
Torquemada. Dr. Karl Federn, the prolific 
writer of biographical and critical studies, wrote 
Richelieu. Stefan Zweig is the author of a 
most sympathetic study of the tragic life of the 
French poetess, Marcelline Deshordes-Valmore, 
Upon Een4 Fiilop-Miller's Lenin and Gandhi fol- 
lowed his Dostojewsky, Tolstoy, and Rasputin. 
Among other Tolstoy lives, that of Witkop stands 
out. Georg Hirsch'feld, poet and novelist, pre- 
sented another life, Lord Byron, The tragic his- 
tory of Charlotte von Mexiko was retold by Curt 
Elwenspoek. 

The new books by Emil Ludwig on Bismarck, 
Goethe, and Napoleon, based on his earlier works 
on those subjects, are those of an able journalist 
rather than serious biographer, and their suc- 
cess in America surprised German critics. His 
latest work is Der Menschensohn — The Soil of 
Man. Contributions to the biography of con- 
temporary German literature are Arthur Kut- 
scher's Frank Wedekind, Hugo Ball’s Hermann 
Hesse, and Willibald Kohler’s Hermann Stehr, 
Autobiographical are Hermann Bahr’s Die Liebe 
der Lebcnden, 0. A. K. Schmitz’s Der Meister 
dee TIauses, and Damon Welt and Ernst Toller's 
Jusiie. 

Letters have appeared in great numbers. 
Close upon the fascinating book of A1 foils 
Mathes on Frau Aja, Goethe’s mother, followed 
Fritz Bergemanns Bettina\s Leben und Corres- 
pondent mit Goethe, and Flodoard von Bieder- 
maim’s Gorrespondenz Joseph Unger* s mit 
Goethe. Ernst Haeckel’s Uimmclhoch jauch- 
send, edited by his friend Heinrich Schmidt, of- 
fered an intimate picture of the great scientist’s 
emotional life. Even more interesting were new 
letters in Hans von Billow, among them those 
addressed to Cosima before and after the separa- 
tion, and many to his daughter Daniela, which 
bring out the nobility of his character. Am.An- 
fang war die Liebe is the title of letters of Mal- 
vida von Meysenbug, author of the Memoir cn 
einer Idealistin, to Mme Monod, daughter of the 
Russian revolutionist of 1848, Alexander Her- 
zen, and widow of the French historian Gabriel 
Monod. New letters in Ferdinand Lassallc 
cover his period of labor propaganda. The cor- 
respondence of the historian in Niebuhr and that 
in Vamhagen von Ense arc of interest to s]) 0 cial 
students, while that in Walter Rathenau is valu- 
able as commentary upon recent history. 

The flood of books dealing with the War was 
slow in subsiding. Among them are Carl Bleib- 
treu’s Gesohichte des Wcltkriegs, Hans Del- 
brtick’s Vor und nach dem Wcltkrieg, Hermann 
Oucken’s Die Rheinpoliiik Napoleons HI. und 
der Ursprung des Weltkriegs, Ludendorf's Die 
Schuld der Uberstaatliohen Machte am Zu- 
sammenbruch, Erich Brandenburg’s Von Bis- 
march zum Welikrieg, Maximilian Harden’s 
Von Versailles zu Versailles, Wahl’s Von der 
Reiohsgriindung his zum WeWerieg, Her re’s 
Welt gcschichte der neuesicn Zeit, Hamniann’s 
Deutsche Weltpolitik, Walter Rathenau’s Ge- 
sammelte Schriften und Reden, and many 
others. Nevertheless, German scholars soon 
turned to the past and delved with gusto 
in its archives. Hans von Helraolt’s Friedrich 
der Crosse und sein Freussen stimulated 
interest in the history of his period. Upon 
Friedrich Kircheisen’s Napoleon in Mgypten fol- 
lowed his two volume biography; Napoleon, his 
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Memoiren, Lord Nelson, Die Bastille, and Die 
grosse franzosisohe Revolution. Ricarda Hucli’s 
Freiherr von Stein portrayed a commanding 
figure among Prussian diplomats of the Napo- 
leonic period. Professor Troeltsch’s Deutsoher 
Oeist in West-Europa and Geistesgeschichte und 
Religionssoziologie, followed Die Bedeutung des 
Protestantismus fur die Entstehung der mod- 
ernen Welt. An interesting attempt at corre- 
lating folklore and history was made by Heinz 
Hungerland in Die Volkshunde eine Hilfswissen- 
schaft der Geschichte — ihr W^esen und Hire Erzie- 
hujigswerte. Ricarda Hueh returned to her 
special field, Italy, in her book on Garibaldi. 
Dombrowski, a young writer of Polish descent, 
attracted attention by his Kopfe der Gegenwart 
and Neue Kopfe. 

That the philosophers of the country should 
join in the interpretation and explanation of 
Germany’s war policy was to be expected. Bruno 
Bauch’s Fichte und der deutsche Staatsgedanke, 
Die Idee, and Der Geist von Potsdam und von 
Weimar follow that trend of thought. But the 
number ot works that do not refer to the politi- 
cal upheaval of the past years is far greater. 
Among them are H. A. Dingler’s Der Zusammen- 
bruch der Wissensohaft und der Primal ur der 
Philosophie, Ernst Cassirer’s Individuum und 
Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance, Jo- 
hannes Volkelt’s Phiinomenologie und Metaphysik 
der Zeit, Muller-Freieiifels’s Metaphysik des Ir- 
rationalismus, and H. A. Driesch, whose Crisis in 
Psychology and The Possibilities of Metaphysics 
were published in English. Miiller Freienfels 
also wrote Erziehung zur Kunst and Die Seele 
des Alltags and Ernst Cassirer: Sprache und 
Mythus. Wilhelm Bblsche, that unique inter- 
preter of nature who combines the scientist’s 
knowledge with a poet-philosopher’s vision, has 
given us Ton Drachcn und Zauberkunstcn, Im 
BernsteinwaJd, Lichtglauhe, and Die Ahstanir’ 
mung der Kunst. 

Hermann A. Keyserling’s symposium on mar- 
riage, Das Ehebuch, and Die neuentsiehende 
Welt, like some earlier works have become popu- 
lar in English translations; his latest work is 
Menschen als Sinnbilder. Rudolf Steiner, the 
founder of anthroposophy, left some posthum- 
ously published ivorks, among them: Fried- 
rich Nieizche, ein Kampfer gegen seine Zeit, and 
Goethe^s Oeistesart in Hirer Offenbarung durch 
scinen Faust und durch das Mdrohen von der 
Schlange und der Lilie. A most valuable addi- 
tion to Nietzsche literature is Nietzsche und sein 
Werk, by Elisabeth Fbrster-Nietzsche and Henri 
Lichtenberger. Dr. Ivarl Joel’s Wandlungen der 
Weltanschauung, Dr. Karl Federn’s Das msthe- 
tische Problem, and Wilhelm Giese’s Psycho- 
technik, deserve mention. Among the works 
on political economy which have multiplied 
amazingly are Lujo Brentano’s Konkrete Grund- 
bedingungen der Tolkswirtsohaft, Georg Max 
Jahn’s Sozialpolitik and Studienplan der Nation- 
alloekonomie, and Sartorius von Waltershauson's 
Die Weltwwtschaft und das staatlich gcordnete 
Verkehrsweaen, and Weltucirtaohaft und Welt- 
anschauung. 

Innumerable books of essays on various sub- 
jects have come from the printing presses of the 
country. Among them are Hans Brandenburg’s 
Yom schaffenden Leben and Das neue Theater, 
Max von Boehn’s Empire, Wallenstein, and Po- 
Ivzei und Mode, Eugen Kalkschmidt’s Das alie 
Dresden, S. Perzynski’s Japanische Mashen, Alex- 
ander von Gleichen-Russwurm’s Von Art und 


Unart — ein Zeitspiegel des guten Tons, Dix*s 
Gemiitsleben in der friihen Kindheit and Die 
Beifezeit, Artur Seburig’s Kleiner Kateohismus 
der Lebenskunst, Alfred Kerr’s Es sei wie es 
wolle, es war dock so schon, etc. Books on re- 
ligious problems came from Dcissmann, Dc 
Profundis; Martin Dibelius, Geschichte der uber- 
geschichtlichen Religionen im Christentum and 
Geschichte der urschristlioken Literatur; Dr. 
Joseph Engert’s Studien zur theologischen Er- 
kenntnisslehre and Das neue Leben, and Carl 
Stange’s, Unser Glaube und DogmaiiTc. 

A redeeming result of the War is the fact that 
it brought America into closer literary relations 
with Germany. Works of fiction, drama, bio- 
graphy, and philosophy have been published in 
translations of varying merit and are likely to 
promote not only interest in German literature 
hut assist in the understanding of the German 
mind. Among them are novels by Jacob Was- 
sermann, Thomas Mann, Arnold Zweig, Franz 
Werfel and Arthur Schnitzler, whose plays were 
already known to the American stage, as well 
as the works of those radical newcomers, Ernst 
Toller and Franz Werfel, biographies by Emil 
Ludwig and Rene Fulop-Miller, the philosophi- 
cal works of Count Hermann A. Keyserling, 
books by Felix Salten, Woldomar Bonsels, etc. 

GEBjSffAN NEW GUINEA. A former ter- 
ritory of the German Empire in the western 
Pacific. It fell to Australian troops on Sept. 
12, 1914. The Treaty of Versailles partitioned 
the islands of the territory as follows: those 
north of the equator, the' Caroline, Marshall, 
Pelew, and Ladrone Islands, with the exception 
of Guam, to Japan under mandate; those south 
of the equator, the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
German Solomon Islands, and Kaiser Wilhelms- 
land (on New Guinea) to Australia; and Ger- 
man Samoa to New Zealand. See Pacific 
Ocean Islands and New Gthnea. 

GERMAN SOUTHWEST AEBICA. For- 
merly the oldest German colony in Africa, but 
since 1920 a British mandate territory, admin- 
istered under the name of the Southwest Africa 
Protectorate, by the Union of South Africa. 
Under General Botha, leader of the Union of 
South Africa forces, the German administration 
was compelled to flee the country, so that by 
Julg, 1915, the British occupation was complete. 
Germany renounced her sovereignty in the 
Treaty of Versailles with the result that in 
May, 1919, the Supreme Council assigned the ter- 
ritory under a mandate to the Union. On Dec. 
17, 1920, the League Council approved the trans- 
fer, See WoBLD Wab, and Southwest AfbicA 
Protectorate. 

GERMANY. A federal republic organized 
under the constitution of Aug. 11, 1919, embrac- 
ing territory in Central Europe between France, 
Belgium, and Holland on the west, and Poland 
on the east. The Treaty of Versailles redefined 
Germany’s territorial limits and assigned the 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine to France, a 
small district comprising the towns of Eupen 
and MalinMy to Belgium, North Schleswig to 
Denmark, and a large block of territory to Po- 
land, including parts of East and of West Prus- 
sia which were made into the Danzig corridor, 
and some parts of the territory of Upper Sil- 
esia, which were ceded to Poland in accordance 
with the decisions of a committee appointed by 
the, League of Nations after a plebiscite held in 
the district in 1922, The Saar Basin was 
handed over to the administration of a commis- 
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sion appointed by the League of Nations, and a 
plebiscite to be held at the end of 16 years 
was provided for to decide the sovereignty of 
the territory. See separate articles on the 
above-mentioned localities, in which political and 
economic developments are discussed. 

The following table gives the area of Germany 
before and after the War with a comparison of 
the population at the census of 1910 and June 
16, 1926: 


AREA AND POPULATION (BASIS, PERSONS 
PRESENT), BY STATES 



Area, 

Population 

State 

sqiiaie 




miles 

1910 

1925 

Prussia (Preussen) : 




Present area 

1X2,626 

35,000.830 

38,206,092 

Former area 

134,664 

40,165,219 


Bavaria (Bayern) ; 




Present area 

29,342 

6.882,237 

7,411,589 

Former area 

29.510 

6,962,109 


Saxony (Sachsen) 

5.789 

4,806,661 

4,979,912 

Wurttemberg 

7.632 

2,437,574 

2,595,111 

Baden 

5,819 

2,142,833 

2,336,498 

Thuringen 

4.527 

1,510,538 

1,628,398 

riessen 

. 2 970 

1,282.051 

1,358,445 

Hamburg 

160 

1,014,664 

1,128.788 

Merklpiibiirg-Schwerin 

5,068 

639,958 

687,599 

Oldonburg 

2,480 

483,042 

55.3,670 

Brunswick (Braun- 



schweig) 

1,418 

494,339 

509,660 

Anhalt 

888 

.331,128 

351,692 

Bremen 

99 

299,. 52 6 

332,547 

Lippe 

469 

150,937 

166,038 

Lubeck 

115 

115,599 

127.540 

Mec klenbu rg-Strelitz 

1,131 

106,442 

112,052 

Wnldeck ® 

408 

52,358 

69,281 

Schaumbu rg-Lippe 

131 

46,652 

48,660 

Total; 




Present area 

180,973 

67,798,369 

62,592,575 

Former area 

208,825 

64,925.993 

^ 

Saar Basin 

737 

651,984 

770,000 - 

Total with Saar, pres- 



eni area 

181,709 

68.450,353 

63,363,675 


•Waldeck was absorbed by Prussia April 1, 1929. 
^ Estimated. 


Overseas emigration from Germany via Ger- 
man and foreign ports was as follows: 1913, 
26,843; 1920, 8548; 1921, 23,461; 1922, 36,627; 
1927, 61,379. In pre-war years the rapid in- 
dustrial esEpansion tended to prevent the large 
emigration which had characterized the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Recent figures 
would seem to indicate a revival of emigrafion 
from Germany, the number exceeding a maxi- 
mum of 115,416 in 1923. This emigration was 
of particular significance as an indication of 
living conditions within the country. Accord- 
ing to the occupation census of 1907, the total 
number of wage earners was 30,232,000, of whom 

27.274.000 were in the post-war territory. This 
included all persons engaged in any kind of 
occupation and those living on their own means, 
such as pensioners, pupils, institutional inmates, 
etc. The number of workers in agriculture and 
forestry for the post-war territory of Germany 
was 8,654,000; in mining and industry, 10,451,- 
000; in trade^ and transportation, 3,229,000; in 
personal services, 431,000; in government em- 
ploy, 1,511,000. The number of workers of 1927 
in agriculture and forestry was about identical 
with that of 1907 ; that in mining and industry 
increased by about 20 per cent, and in trade 
and transportation, by 20 per cent. A decrease 
took place in the number of government em- 
ployees through the abolition of compulsory 
military service, thus decreasing the army from 

800.000 to 100,000 men. The total number of 


persons occupied in Germany was, in 1927, about 
35,000,000, of whom 17,500,000 were work- 
men. 

Agriculture. The total area in 1914 was 
54,109,836 hectares. The area of the ceded ter- 
ritories amounted to 7,021,287 hectares, leaving 
a post-war area of 47,008,549. The 1928 area, 
inclusive of the Saar Basin, was divided as fol- 
lows: arable soil, 61,566,972 acres; grass mead- 
ows and pasture, 20,105,870; vineyards, 204,575, 

The following indicates live stock before and 
after the War: 


Animals 

Dec. 1, 1913 

Dec. 1, 1928 

Horses 

4,558,329 

3,710,500 

Cattle 

20,994,344 

18.386,200 

Swine 

25,659.140 

20.072,300 

Sheep 

5,520.737 

3,625,600 

Bouts 

3,548,484 

2,885,100 


The accompanying table gives the area and pro- 
duction of the principal crops of Gerniaiiy in 
1913 and 1927: 


Production (thousands 





of units — bu.shels, 


Area (thousands 

except us indicated) 

Crop 

of acres) 




1913 » 

1937 

1913“ 

1927 

Wheat 

4,143 

4,321 

148,555 

120,521 

Rye 

12,995 

11,610 

398,874 

269,030 

Harley 

3,413 

3,653 

139,639 ** 

125.754 

Oats 

9,698 

8,589 

59:5,773 

437,251 

Potatoes 

6,024 

6,918 

1,617,386 

1,379,707 

Sugar beets 

1,153 

1,073 

13,986 ® 

10,854 

Hay, alfalfa, 





and clover 

17,773 

18,781 

36,843 • 

35,407 


•Present boundaries, 

^Spring barley only. 

^ Unit, metric ton. 

TTneiaploynaent. The nuiiibcr of unem- 
ployed and part-time workers drawing govern- 
ment benefits in the unoccupied territory of 
Germany on Dec, 31, 1927, was 1,188,274 
as compared with 1,748,579 at the end of 1926. 

Industry. The following table gives the 
essential mineral and industrial production for 
the pre-war and post-war periods. It will be ap- 


MINERAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
{Thousands of Metric Tons) 

Product 1913® 1925 1926 1927 

Ooul 140.753 132,622 145,295 153,509 

Lignite 87,228 139,725 139,151 150,503 

Coko 31,567 28,397 27,297 32,261 

Briquets, coal 6,490 5,591 .5,359 4,971 

Briquets, lignite 21,977 33,553 34,358 35,463 

Iron ore 7,309 5,923 4,793 6,525 

Lead^ met. tons 51,197 35,849 45,526 

Copper do 25,825 23,840 27,158 

Eiwe^ met. ton 88,102 49,121 79,393 

Potash (KtfO) 1,189 1,353 1,100 1,240 

Ooal lar and tar con- 
centrates 1,026 1,204 

Pig iron 10,916 10,089 9.536 13,102 

Crude steel 11,768 12,051 12,226 16,310 

RollJiig-nnll products 9,520 9,308 9,017 12,872 

Shipbuilding® 465,226 402,713 171,572 265,554 


® Present boundaries. 

M(*tal content of ore. 

® Cross tons launched. 

The coal output for 1928 was 160,876,000 metric 
tons. 


parent from these statisticH tliat Germany has 
made substantial progress in practically every 
field of industry. 

There were 23,292 breweries in 1913 producing 

69,200,000 hectolitres of beer, or 103 litres per 
head of the population. In 1927 breweries pro- 
duced 51,608,000 hectolitres. In 1913, 133 fac- 
tories produced 1,083,000 bottles of fruit wine. 
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In 1926, 115 factories produced 1,300,000 bottles 
of fruit wine. In 1913, 157 factories produced 

11.808.000 bottles of sparkling grape wine; in 
1926, 127 factories produced 14,781,000 bottles 
of sparkling grape wine. In 1927 the wine yield 
from a total of 181,872 acres of vines was 31,- 
407,018 gallons. There were 378 factories in 
1913, producing 2,716,000 tons of sugar; in 1928, 
249 factories pioduml 1,046,379 tons. Cigarettes 
numbering 12,412,000,000 were produced in 1913 
and 31.934,129,000 in the year ending Mar. 31, 
1928. According to the industrial census of 
1925, there were in Germany 1,852,737 industrial 
establishments, with 12,704,135 workers. 

The value of German exports for 1928 increased 
by more than 1,250,000,000 marks over 1927, 
with the result that the adverse trade balance of 

3.345.800.000 marks incurred in 1927 was reduced 
to 1,992,500,000 marks for 1028. Over 78 per 
cent of the increase in exports was attributed to 
greater sales of finished goods. The economic 
condition of the country during 1928 was, on 
the whole, not satisfactory. Labor difficulties, 
inadequate support for the domestic market, and 
increasing unemployment had a depressing in- 
fi lienee. The export trade was benefited by gen- 
erally improved conditions in other European 
countries. Another development in the economic 
situation was an improved foodstuffs balance for 
1028, the 1927 deficit being reduced by more than 
300,000,000 marks. Trade in raw materials re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

Communications. The government railroads 
are managed and administered by the German 
Hallways Co., but remain the property of the 
state. In addition to the State Railways, there* 
were 2277 miles of normal-gauge line in 1926, 
which belonged to private companies. 


STATE RAILWAYS 




1913 » 

1923 

1927 

Length of line 

miles 

81,529 

33,120 

33,320 

Loooniotives 

number 

29.243 

28,110 

23,577 

Passenger curs 

do 

04,315 

66,508 

62,954 

Freight cars 

do 

060,051 ‘ 

699.299 

672,641 

Pabsengers carried millions 

1,577 

2,106 

1,924 

Piibscnger-niilcs 
Freight carried 

do 

23,742 

30,416 

28,400 

1000 metric tons 

399,000 

373,010 

489,000 

Freight Ion miles 

millions 

31,956 

34,773 

45,120 

Train miles 
Gross leceipts^ 

thousands 

150,133 

128,425 


million marks 

3,058 

4,669 

1,431 

5.011 

Passenger bervice do 

904 

1,373 

Fi eight service 

do 

1,927 

2,869 

3,626 

Gross rccoiiits, 

equivalent 




($1,000,000) 


728 

1,111 

1,191 


» Prm*nt boundaries. 

^ Film res for rolling stock are for railways of pre- 
war Geinuiny. 

« Including miscellaneous receipts not shown sepa* 
ratel5% 

A combination air-and-rail passenger service 
was inaugurated in 1029 by the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa, effeetivc throughout the German Federa- 
tion. Passengers may change from airship to 
train, or vice versa, without additional expense 
or excessive negotiation. 

The German mercantile marine, including 
steam and motor vessels, amounted in 1914 to 
2090 ships with ,6.134,720 registered gross tons. 
On June. 30, 1928,. it totaled 3,777,251 registered 
gross tons. The number of seagoing vessels en- 
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tering German ports in 1913 under all flags was 
115,966, of which 26,637 were under foreign flags. 
The total tonnage was 34,772.177, of which that 
under foreign flags amounted to 13,540,835. Ves- 
sels clearing amounted to 117,375, of which 26,- 
919 were under foreign flags. The tonnage was 
34,921,806, of which foreign flags accounted for 
13,645,210. In 1927 vessels entering German 
ports numbered 86,080, of which foreign flags 
amounted to 19,636. Tonnage was 30,912,430, 
of which in,4.59,.529 were under foreign flags. 
Vessels clearing in 1927 were 89,173, of which 
foreign flags were 10,277. Tonnage was 39,659,- 
770, of which foicign flags amounted to 19,179,- 
601. The total sea-borne traffic at the seven 
leading German ports during 1928 showed an 
increase of 4.3 per cent over 1927 and of 29 per 
cent over 1025. The tonnage figures for 1928 
are inward, 32,660,000; outward, 16,366,000. 
During the calendar year 1927, 53,711 merchant 
vessels, aggregating 19,912,006 net tons, passed 
through the Kiel Canal. 


GERMAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
1913 AND 1928 
(In millions of gold marhs) 

Imports Exports 



1913 

1928 

1913 

1928 

Live animals 
Food btuffs and 

289.7 

145.3 

7.4 

18.7 

beverages 

Raw material and 
semi-manufiic* 

2,807.8 

4,195.5 

1,069 5 

630.6 

tured articles 
Manufactured 

6,280.0 

7,246.4 

2,274.1 

2,^703.6 

articles 

1,392.2 

2,458.1 

6,746.2 

8,700.0 

Gold and silver 

436.4 

238.3 » 

101.4 

21 9 

Total 11,206.1 

14,283.7 

10,198.6 

11,474.8 


B Including deliveries in kind under Reparations. 
* 1927 figure. 


Commerce. In 1913 the value of all German 
imports was 11,200,100,000, gold marks and the 
value of all exports was 10,108,600,000 gold 
marks. After the World War, the value of im- 
ports in gold marks dropped to 9,693,800,000 in 
1025 and to 8,521,700,000 in 1026, rising in 1027 
to 11,658,000,000 and in 1028 to 15.012,200,000. 
The value of exports fell to 0.994,700,000 gold 
marks in 1925 and rose to 7,880,700,000 in 1926, 
to 8,100,000.000 in 1027, and to 12,184,800,000 in 
1928. These figures include deliveries in kind 
under Reparations; also gold and silver. 

Currency and Credit. The circulation of 
paper money in 1913 amounted to 2,100,000,000 
paper marks in Reidisbaiik notes, 110,000.000 in 
currency notes, and 140,000,000 in private bank 
notes, a total of 2,400,000,000 marks. Specie in 
circulation totaled 3,700.000,000 marks; a 
grand total of specie and paper money of 0,100,- 
000,000 marks was in circulation. On Jan, 31, 
1928, the number of Rcichsbank notes in ciicula- 
tion was 4,237,200,000. Private bank notes in 
circulation were 176,300,000 marks and notes of 
the Rentonbank, 025,700.000 marks, making a 
total of paper money in circulation of 5,039,- 

200,000 marks. The circulation of stable cxir- 
rency in Germany on Jan. 31, 1928, expressed in 
gold marks, was 5.922,300.000. 

The following tabled from the U. S. Cemmeroe 
Tear Book give* the results of recent German 
budgets and the status of the public debt: 
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GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
{Thousands of Reichsmarks) 


Ordinary receipts » 

Income tax * 

Business turnover tax 

Property, corporation, income, transport, and other re- 
current taxes 
Customs 

Consumption taxes 
All other 

Ordinary expenditures 
Debt service 
Military and naval 
Pensions 

Labor department 

Allotments to States and local governments 

Miscellaneous 

Transfer to 

Extraordinary account 
Reparations account 

Extraordinary receipts including transfers 
Extraordinary expenditures 

Reparations account, including transfers (receipts 
equal expendilurcw) 

Equivalent ($1000) at par: 

Ordinary receipts 
Ordinary expenditures 


1924-25, 

actual 

7,559,638 
2.2 L 3,302 
1,917,784 

1,554,554 

356,568 

1,193,766 

323,664 

6,800,928 

201,016 

457,784 

1,066,827 

222,618 

2,767,192 

777,778 

308,996 

998,717 

838,196 

704,937 

1,784,358 

1,800,706 

1,619,981 


1925-26, 

actual 

7,715,328 

2,253,344 

1,415.966 

1.163,698 

590,463 

1,372,138 

919,719 

7,535,188 

112,32? 

567,532 

1.389.881 
491,942 

2,550,091 

1,664,909 

340,306 

418,201 

678,787 

678,787 

1,706,964 

1,837.791 

1.794.882 


1926-27, 

preliminary 

8,525,570 

2,253,731 

865,011 

1,446,028 

940,272 

1,521,636 

1,498,892 

8,326,092 

340.372 

536,837 

1,456,949 

635.820 

2.620,534 

2,438,811 

27,915 « 
304,684 

881.276 

881.276 

1,758,338 

2,030,791 

1,983,275 


1927-28, 

budget 

8,657,320 

2,620,000 

900.000 

1.760.000 

890.000 

1.555.000 
932 .320 

8,657,320 

488,320 

640,555 

1,474,823 

882,217 

2,892,023 

2,095.016 

5.000 

175,566 

474,534 

474,534 

1,976,903 

2.062.174 

2.062.174 


1927-28, 

equivalent 

($ 1000 ) 

2,062,171 

624,084 

214,380 

419,232 

211,998 

370,401 

222,079 

2,062,174 

216,556 

152,580 

351,303 

210,144 

689,094 

499,486 

1,191 

41,820 

113.034 

113.034 

470,898 


“Surplus brought over from 1925-26, 


PUBLIC DEBT 
(Ihousands of Iteichsmarls) 


The table does not include reparations obligations but does include, for the first time, the item “Oovernment 
bonds, which coveis the old paper mark debt, revalorized under the law of July 16, 1925 (provisional), and 
that part of the new 6 per cent loan which was paid in by March 31, 1927, The amount to bo paid against 
the revalorized debt during 1927-28 is budgeted at 356,800,000 marks. 


Government bonds, iutornal 

Treasury notes and bonds, internal 

Bank loans, internal 

Foreign loans 

Miscellaneous 

Mar 31, 
1924 

* 598,904 
1,331,970 

475,160 

Mar. 31, 
1925 

305,578 

1,411,476 

945,656 

132,796 

Mar. 31, 
1936 

1,753,632 

108,306 

1,271,870 

922,810 

82,848 

Mar. .31, 
1927 

2,106,077 
20,813 
1,1 30, ,365 
911,221 
182,736 

Total 

Equivalent ($1000), at par 

2,405,974 

573,103 

2,795,505 

665,889 

4.139,465 

986,021 

4,351,212 

1,030,459 


For the year ending Mar. 31, 1928, the total 
revenue was 10,412.7 million Reichsmarks and 
the expenditures 10,195.8 million Reichsmarks. 
Estimates for the year ending Mar. 31, 1929, 
placed the total revenue at 10,034.9 million Reichs- 
marks and total expenditures at 10,031.2 Reichs- 
marks. 

History. As long as the War was only im- 
minent, there wore imniciise popular peace dem- 
onstrations, organisTcd by the Socialists; but 
once it had become an established fact, it swept 
the German people into an orgy of patriotism 
and war enthusiasm which increased with every 
new victory reported. The belief of the great 
majority of the Germans that the War was a 
struggle for- national esfistence was strengthened 
by official manifestos. Even the great Social 
Democratic Party supported the War and voted, 
on Aug. 4, 1914, for the first war credits and, 
on September 2, for the second, condemning the 
anti-war activities of the International Socialist 
Bureau. This undivided support of the Govern- 
ment continued until spring of 1915. In March 
of that year, the Socialists, Liebknecht and Rilhle, 
m the Reichstag refused to vote for the budget 
and others criticized the General Staff, and in 
August, during the debate on war credits, the 
Socialist leader demanded democratic reforms 
and expressed the hope for an early peace. In 
December Scheidemann, the Socialist leader, in- 


terpellated the Government in the Reichstag on 
possible peace terms, the Socialist majority 
protested against annexation, and 18 Socialists 
voted against the war credits. It was evident 
that a feeling was becoming widespread that a 
moderate peace should be made as soon as pos- 
sible. Believers in the “defensive war” were ap- 
prehensive at the growing Nationalist appetite 
for annexations, and expected internal reforms 
were not forthcoming. 

But the most potent factor in the slackening 
of war enthusiasm was the food situation which 
daily grew more unsatisfactory. Dependent on 
imports for most of her raw materialH and much 
of her food, Germany was reduced by the Allies* 
ever-tightening sea blockade to the point where 
stringent measures alone kept the army supplied 
with sufficient war materials and saved civilians 
from starvation. See Blockade, Allied. The 
Government set up a rigid system of centralized 
economic control. Food prices continued to 
rise in spite of the fixing of maximum prices, 
and drastic action was necessary to check ex- 
travagant consumption and speculation. Early 
in 1916, bread was rationed and similar measures 
were put in force in the same year, while stops 
were taken to increase cultivation and to curb 
profiteering. On May 22, 191.5, the War Food 
Office was created and meat and milk were later 
rationed. In July, 1916, the War Clothing Office 
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was opened. The policy of meeting the ever- 
mounting cost of the War through a series of 
long-term loans brought the total debt finally to 
161, 000, QOO, 000 marks and by 1918 German 
finances were approaching hopeless disorder. 
Only in 1916 and 1917 did the Reichstag impose 
new taxes and these were quite inadequate. 

The demand for ever-increasing sacrifices 
gradually destroyed the early patriotic harmony. 
In March, 1916, a Socialist minority of 18 under 
Haase dissented from their party^s support of 
the U-boat resolution and formed the Social 
Hemoeratic Labor Union, which henceforth un- 
compromisingly opposed the War. Late in 1916, 
Bethmann-Hollweg showed his disagreement with 
the military war aims and methods, especially 
as to unrestricted submarine warfare, but finally 
allowed the military leaders to dominate him. 
Von Hindenburg and von Ludendorff, who had 
become chief of the general staff and quartermas- 
ter general, respectively, at the close of August, 
191G, with increasing frequency assumed the 
right to dictate governmental policies; indeed, 
Ludendorff was little less than military dictator 
of Germany from 1918 to 1918, and his influence 
was constantly exerted in favor of annexationist 
war aims and political reaction. 

In the Reichstag, a majority consisting of the 
Centre, the Progressives, and the Social Demo- 
crats supported the Chancellor's policy of moder- 
ation in opposition to the Conservatives and 
National Liberals on the Right and a small 
group of ultra-radical Socialists on the Left. 
At the end of 1916, the food situation had become 
so serious that further restrictions were laid on 
many articles, and substitutes, too often ineffec- 
tive, were introduced. The year's harvest was 
bad. On Dec. 2, 1916, the Auxiliary Service Law 
was passed, putting all males between 17 and 60 
to work. The stranglehold of the blockade in- 
duced a civilian state of mind which gave to 
the military demand for more drastic methods 
of warfare, especially the unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare, a powerful appeal. 

Few Germans at this time had any clear con- 
ception of the possible effects of America’s en- 
trance into the War. Thus, public opinion 
drifted more and more into a spirit of desperate 
recklessness and swung over to the viewpoint 
of the General Staff. When the Chancellor, on 
Feh. 1, 1917, announced unrestricted submarine 
warfare, the parties voiced little definite opposi- 
tion. However, distrust of the Government and 
desire for peace continued, and were clearly 
manifest in the great debate on war aims in May, 
1917. This sentiment came even more strongly 
to the foreground during the following months 
because of the disappointing results of the sub- 
marine campaign, the energetic participation of 
the United States in the War, the feeling that 
Germany was facing overwhelming odds, and the 
reluctance of the Government to grant electoral 
reforms. 

On July 16, 1917, Erzherger, leader of the 
Centre and the majority, repudiated submarine 
warfare and demanded immediate steps toward 
peace. The majority parties were now in full 
opposition to the Chancellor, who, on the other 
hand, was equally opposed by the parties of 
the Right for his moderation. He was forced to 
resign, on July 14, 1917, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Michaelis, who also soon found himself in 
difficulties. On July 19, the Left carried by 
90 votes a resolution calling for peace by agree- 
ment, no forced annexations, and no policy of 
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coercion after the War, hut declaring that, if 
such a peace could not be obtained, the Germans 
would stand together and fight as one man. By 
autumn, the hostility to Michaelis had become 
so strong that all parties except the Conserva- 
tives agreed that he was impossible. He resigned 
October 28 and ’was succeeded by von Hertling, 
Bavarian Prime Minister, who accepted the Peace 
Resolution as the basis of his policy, but proved 
his bureaucratic spirit by introducing into the 
Prussian Diet a franchise bill which was hut a 
tardy step in the direction of electoral reform. 

By the opening of the year 1918, milk, meat, 
and" fat had become luxuries, profiteering had 
grown apace, town and country were increasingly 
antagonized, fuel, textiles, and other materials 
had grown scarce, and the system of central 
bureaucratic control was beginning to break. 
The spring military successes and the benefits 
accruing from the Bolshevist Revolution tem- 
porarily revived the annexation spirit, but 
only checked the war-weariness arising from 
the economic distress. Great strikes in Jan- 
uary, 1918, evinced the dissatisfaction with 
the Government, which was enhanced by the be- 
havior of the military leaders in the negotia- 
tions with Soviet Russia and the failure of the 
Russian and Rumanian peace treaties to lead 
to a general peace. Erzherger became increas- 
ingly hostile to the Government. Germany’s mili- 
tary strength had thus far enabled the govern- 
ment to restrain the peace movement, hut in the 
summer of 1918, military reverses presaged an 
internal crisis. On June 21, Forei^ Secretary 
Kiihlmann declared in the Reichstag that it 
was no longer possible to attain peace by force of 
arms, but the Chancellor repudiated his state- 
ment and he was forced to resign. 

During the following month came the final 
offensive of the Allies on the western front, and 
with it the movement for peace in Germany 
entered its last stage. With the defection of 
Bulgaria, the Hertling cabinet was forced out of 
office, and Prince Max of Baden formed a new 
government on the basis of President Wilson's 
Fourteen Points. The grim course of events 
made short work of his plans. After four years 
of hardship and sacrifice, the spirit of revolution 
had gripped the German people, and in the face of 
the impending Allied military victory, their 
former discipline had given way to panic and 
to a naive confidence that, by complete surrender, 
a just peace could be obtained. At the same time, 
the Chancellor received frantic requests from the 
German General Staff that immediate application 
be made for an armistice, since only the cessation 
of hostilities could save the German Army from 
military disaster. Events followed each other 
in rapid succession. The revolution broke out 
in Kiel in the first days of November. A series 
of mutinies occurred in the navy, and the Re- 
public was proclaimed in the principal sea- 
ports. In Munich Kurt Eisner set up a red re- 
public on November 7. Two days later, the 
revolution had spread to Berlin, and Prince 
Max turned the Government over to Ebert, leader 
of the Socialists. The Emperor fled to Holland 
on the following day, but did not sign the ab- 
dication document until November 28. For the 
account of the course of the diplomacy of the 
Central Powers during 1914-18, see AusTitia- 
Hungaby and Was Diplomacy. 

The revolution was now in full swing. In 
Berlin, the overthrow of the Imperial govern- 
ment took place without armed resistance from 
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tile monarcliists. Although the revolutionary 
luovenieiit had been actually engineered by the 
Independent Socialists, and the Majority So- 
cialists had not taken part until the revolution 
was an established fact, the latter now assumed 
full charge of it and steered it into rather mod- 
erate channels to forestall the establishment of 
a Soviet republic. A provisional government 
was formed in Berlin under the title of the 
People’s Commissaries, which immediately ap- 
pointed a cabinet consisting almost entirely of 
non-Socialists. Thus, the machinery of govern- 
ment was started running and Germany was 
helped over the dangerous period of disorder 
which otherwise would have led to the estab- 
lishment of an ultra-radical governinont. Mean- 
while revolutionary Workmen’s and Soldiers' 
Councils had sprung up and assumed power 
everywhere in the Reich. The chief element of 
opposition to the provisional government was 
the Workmen’s Council in Berlin, which claimed 
supreme legislative authority for the whole 
Reich. 

In the full realization of this serious sit- 
Tiation, the government called a congress of 
delegates from all the councils. At this con- 
gress, held in Berlin on Pec. 16, 1918, executive 
power was delegated to the six Peof)le’s Com- 
missaries, who thereupon issued at once a call 
for elections for a National Assembly. Thus 
the Berlin Council as the chief element of op- 
position was definitely eliminated. Foiled in 
their designs, the ultra-radicals, under the lead- 
ership of Karl Lichknocht and Rosa Luxemburg, 
organized the Spartacua League and attempted 
by force of arms to seize power and to set up 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. After minor 
disturbances, the Spartacist Sailors' Division 
started a revolt in Berlin, on Dec. 23, 1018, 
which was suhdued by the Government by means 
of regular troops on the following day. Prima- 
rily as a result of this drastic action of the 
Government, the three Independent Socialist 
members in the Council of Commissaries, who 
favored a more rovolutionary policy, resigned 
during the last days of December and were re- 
laced by Majority Sorialists. In January, 
919, a new and more vigorous Spartacist in- 
surrection occurred which was put down by 
Noske, the Majority Socialist Minister of Na- 
tional Defense, only after sanguinary fighting 
in the streets of Berlin. Renewed uprifsiiigs in 
Berlin during March and in various other cities 
during April were quelled by the Rcicliswehr. 
With the close of these revolts, the Majority 
Socialist government had weathered the threat- 
ening danger from the .Left for the time being. 

The elections to the National Assembly in 
January, 1910, showed a great increase in the 
Socialist vote, although the recruiting strength 
of the Socialist parties had suiTered considera- 
bly from their internecine strife. The com- 
bined Socialist vote was 13,750,000, against 16,- 
000,000 votes for the bourgeois parties, and the 
two Socialist paties secured 185 seats in the As- 
sembly out of a total of 421, The revolutionary 
transformation which had occurred in Germany, 
and, paradoxically, the continuity of the new 
republican regime with the old order, were sig- 
nificantly exemplified in the metamorphosis of 
the political parties which entered the National 
Assembly. The German National People's Party 
(popularly, the Nationalists), with their 42 dele- 
gates, were simply representatives of the old 
parties of tho Right, i.e., the Conservatives 


and Free Conservatives; they were opposed to 
democracy, to Socialists and Jews, and to the 
Treaty; they represented monarchist and mili- 
tarist reaction. The German People’s Party, 
with 21 delegates, was the emaciated but influ- 
ential successor of the old National Liberal 
Party, the party of big business, and soon be- 
came almost a personal faction representing the 
coal and iron king, Hugo Stinnes. The Chris- 
tian People’s Party, with 88 representatives, 
was so clearly recognizable as the quondam 
Catholic Centre that the old name was used 
more frequently than the new. The Democratic 
Party, heir io the old Progressive Party, showed 
surprising strength, with its 75 representatives 
and distinguished leaders, one of whom was to 
draft the now constitution. W^ith the addition 
of 10 independents, these bourgeois parlies miis- 
terod 230 votes in the new Assembly, as against 
103 moderate Social Democrats, i.e., Majority 
Socialists, and 22 more radical Independent So- 
cialists, Those returns showed clearly that the 
revolution, begun by admircis of Russian Bol- 
shevism, had taken a nonsocialist turn, hut the 
danger of social revolution was not wholly 
averted. 

Fearing revolutionary upheavals in the capital, 
the new Pailiament assernhlod on Feb. 6, 
1919, in Weimar instead of Berlin, and elected 
on February 11 the Socialist Ebert as President 
of the Reich- Immediately afterward, a coalition 
cabinet consisting of Majority Socialists, Cen- 
trists, and Democrats w'as formed by Seheide- 
mann. The Right, composed of the* National- 
ists and the Pcojile’s Party, and the extrcaie Left 
or Independent Socialists opposed the new gov- 
ernment and did their best to block its measures. 
It was the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, 
however, which caused the first cabinet crisis in 
Republican Germany. Scheidemann, who by 
previous statements had committed himself to 
non-ratification of tho Treaty, resigned with his 
cabinet on June 21, in order to leave the President 
free to take the necessary steps for ratification. 
After some difficulties, the Majority Socialist, 
Bauer, formed a new cabinet of Centrists and 
Socialists. A majority in the Reichstag, consist- 
ing of the Majority Socialists, the Independent 
Socialists, the Centre, and some of the Democrats, 
thereupon authorized the (iovernment, on June 
23, to sign the Treaty. On June 28, tho Ger- 
man reiiresentatives duly affixed their signa- 
tures, and the Reichstag approved the Treaty 
on tluly 9. 

On 'July 31, 1919, the new constitution, 
drafted chiefly by Professor Preusa, was adopted 
in the Reichstag by 202 votes against 75. 
While it contained all the characteristic jurid- 
ical features of any modern constitution, it 
applied the democratic principle of equal rights 
with an almost unprecedented thoroughness and 
included a number of educational, economic, 
and social provisions which were distinctly novel. 
It was divided into two parts; the composition 
of the Reich, and the fundamental rights and 
duties of Germans. The German Reich was de- 
clared to he a republic whose sovereignty was to 
be vested in the people. It was provided that 
each state should have a liberal constitution and 
a parliament elected by universal, equal, and 
secret suffrage. All citizens over 20 years of 
age were to receive the vote, women as well as 
men. To avoid any inequality, elections were to 
accord with the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, and the same democratic franchise was 
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to govern elections to every German diet and 
municipality. The Reichstag was to be elected 
for four years. The President, elected for seven 
years by a direct vote of the people, was to have 
power to conclude treaties, receive ambassadors, 
etc,, but declarations of war and peace were to be 
issued by the Reichstag, and treaties with foreign 
states were to be ratified by it. The Chancellor 
and the ministry were to be nominated by the 
President, and the former was to direct the 
foreign policy and to be responsible for the cab- 
inet. The Imperial Council was to be composed 
of the representatives of the states, each of which 
was to have at least one vote; the votes of the 
large states were to be proportionate to their 
populations. The laws were to be submitted to 
a plebiscite if the President desired. 

Article 18, permitting the alteration of 
state boundaries by the national government 
with the consent of the population of the re- 
gions concerned, was one of many examples of 
the strongly national and centralized nature of 
the new government, as contrasted with the fed- 
eral constitution of the defuiict Empire. This 
article was later taken advantage of to consoli- 
date eight Thuringian duchies and principali- 
ties (Saxe-Weiniar, Saxe-Mcin ingen, Raxe-Al- 
tenburg, Saxe-Gotha, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, 
Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, and the two princi- 
palities of Reuss) into a unified state of Thu- 
ringia and to unite Saxc-Coburg with Bavaria, 
thus reducing the number of states in the Reich 
from 25 to 17. 

The most important feature of the second part 
of the constitution was the article providing 
for the establishment of a system of industrial 
democracy through works councils and an eco- 
nomic parliament for the Reich. The latter, the 
Economic Council, was to give an opinion on all 
bills of an economic and social character and was 
also to have power to propose such measures. 
The Council, however, was not to be a legislative 
organ. Important also was the opening provision 
of article 151: *^lie ordering of economic life 
must reconcile the principle of economic justice 
with the aim of a civilized life for everybody.” 
The most unusual clause, in many respects, pro- 
vided that in the schools of the Reich every 
effort must be made to inculcate a spirit 
of conciliation with the other peoples of the 
world. 

In September, 1910, the cabinet was enlarged 
by the recntrance of the Democrats. At the 
same time, the Works Councils Bill was passed 
by the Reichstag. As adopted, the bill repre- 
sented a compromise and did not by any means 
embody the radical principles which had been 
originally proposed, nor was it applied without 
further moderating compromises, bitterly as the 
Socialists protested. Another important event 
of the legislative session was the Socialization 
Law with reference to the mining industry. Re- 
publican Germany had taken over a, cheerless 
economic heritage from the imperial system. 
After the revolution, conditions had become more 
desperate month by month. The debt had risen 
to 220,000,000,000 marks, the budget amounted 
to 15,000,000,000 of ordinary expenditure and to 
41,000,000,000 of extraordinary expenditure. 
New sources of revenue had to be found, and with 
this end in view, Minister of Finance Erzberger 
proposed an “emergency contribution” which 
amounted to a partial confiscation of wealth. 
The measure was passed by the Reichstag on 
Nov, 17, 1919, by 238 votes against 43, , 


The application of the Peace Treaty, which 
went into effect on Jan. 10, 1920, caused universal 
discontent in Germany. The Allies’ demands for 
the extradition of the war criminals, including 
the foremost military leaders of Germany, and 
for the reduction of the German Army in accord- 
ance with the Treaty, were especially potent in 
arousing national feeling which reacted against 
the republican government. The impotence of 
the latter in the face of relentless pressure from 
the victors served to weaken the Republic, which 
had been none too secure from the beginning. 
Under the leadership of Dr. von Kapp and 
General von Liittwitz, a counter-revolution broke 
out in March, 1920. They seized Berlin on 
March 13, but the republican government issued 
from Stuttgart an appeal to the workers to call a 
general strike, and, when the entire trade-union 
movement of Germany responded, the counter- 
revolutionists were forced to evacuate the capital 
after five days of power. 

The Kapp Putsch revealed the weakness of 
the republican government, but showed also the 
strength of republican sentiment among the 
masses. Unable to satisfy the demands of the 
trade union for far-reaching reforms, the Bauer 
government fell from power on March 26 and 
was replaced by a new coalition government 
under Hermann Muller. The Putesh had in- 
direct consequences more serious than the move- 
ment itself. In the Ruhr, the workers organized 
a proletarian army against the monarchists, de- 
feated them, and took possession of the towns 
and the mines. Berlin sent troops who with 
some blood^ied restored order. In Bavaria, the 
March insurrection led to the complete consolida- 
tion of the reaction, which had been steadily 
marshaling its forces since the overthrow of the 
Soviet government, in April, 1919. Meanwhile, 
France had become alarmed at the large bodies 
of troops in the Ruhr and had occupied Frankfort 
and the Maingau. Germany appealed to the 
League of Nations, but without avail. At Sau 
Remo in April, 1920, the French agreed to with- 
draw as soon as the German troops in the Ruhr 
had been reduced to the required strength. 

The elections for the first German Reichstag 
on June 0, 1920, were unfavorable to the coali- 
tion. They resulted as follows: Majority 
Socialists, 110; Independent Socalists, 80; Cen- 
trists, 67; Nationalists, 65; German People’s 
party, 81; Democrats, 45; Christian Federal- 
ists, 21; minor parties, 11. A new coalition 
cabinet was formed by the Centrist, Fehrenhach, 
consisting of Centrists, Democrats, and members 
of the People’s Party. It was faced with coercive 
measures by the Allies, including reparations de- 
mands, the award to Poland of a small part of the 
plebiscite area of East Prussia which had almost 
unanimously declared for Germany, and the dis- 
armament olf German civilians. In the latter 
part of the year, nationalization of the mines was 
abandoned for the time being when the joint com- 
mittee of the Economic Council and the Coal Coun- 
cil adopted a plan favoring the mine owners, one 
of two proposed by the Socialization Commission. 

Between the Armistice and the end of 1920, 
the internal situation of the Reich had changed 
very materially. The revolution had mainly 
spent its force, but had replaced the old arisioc- 
oracy with a new ruling plutocratic class and im- 
verished the workers and the middle class, 
ith political power directed by democratic and 
socialistic principles, the real power was wielded 
by a few captains of industry. Large numbers 
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were going to the extreme Right or Left, both 
opposed to the Republic. Nationalist feeling 
gained day by day and Communism became more 
and more a factor to be dealt with. Late in 

1920, the majority of the Independent Socialists 
embraced the doctrine of the Third International 
and with the Communists formed the United 
Communist Party of Germany, which instigated 
serious uprising in Central Germany in March, 

1921. Meanwhile, the reparations policy of the 
Allies took its course with fateful consequences 
for the German political and industrial situa- 
tion. When the German statesmen refused to 
accept the severe demands of the conference of 
Paris, Jan. 24-29, 1921, and of London in Feb- 
ruary, the Allies imposed their sanctions. At a 
third conference in London, May 1-6, the Allies 

resented an ultimatum which forced the Fehren- 
ach government out of otTice. 

The new government under Dr, Wirth, consist- 
ing of Centrists, Socialists, and Democrats, un- 
dertook the fulfillment of the Allies’ demands. 
In this spirit, Walter Rathenau, the^ German 
Minister of Reconstruction, concluded with Louis 
Loucheur, the French Minister of Reconstruction, 
the so-called Wiesbaden Agreement providing for 
the delivery to France of German materials to 
be credited to the reparations account. The pol- 
icy of fulfillment, and especially the Wiesbaden 
Agreement, met with bitter criticism from the 
Nationalists, particularly when the expected re- 
sults were ultimately not forthcoming. The 
Government’s efforts to pay were seriously im- 
peded by the cataclysmic fall of the mark, and 
for this* reason the subject of reparations came 
up again. The position of the Government was 
injured still further through the remonstrances 
of the Allies concerning disarmament, the dis- 
banding of secret military organizations, and the 
inadequacy of the verdicts rendered by German 
courts against the so-called war criminals. The 
intensity of Nationalist feeling at this time be- 
came clearly apparent throu^ the murder of 
Erzberger by a Nationalist zealot, Aug. 2C, 1921. 

The worst blow of the year, however, and 
the factor which more than any other since 
1918 decreased the industrial strength of Ger- 
many and at the same time served to fan Na- 
tionalist feeling to white heat, was the parti- 
tion of Upper Silesia, The plebiscite of Mar. 
20, 1921, had resulted in a two-thirds vote for 
Germany, whereupon the Poles, perhaps fearing a 
decision unfavorable to them, started an insur- 
rection. Allied troops interfered only when the 
German population had been given full oppor- 
tunity to realize that it was at the mercy of 
the victor. The final award of the Supreme 
Coucil, which was based on the report by a 
commission of the League of Nations, gave the 
greater and most valuable part of the Upper 
Silesian industrial district to Poland. On the 
ofllcial publication of the verdict, the Wirth 
government resigned, but it resumed office again 
after a reorganization of the coalition cabinet. 
For a full discussion of the problem, see Silesia, 
Upper. 

The reparations problem, the cause of all un- 
rest and anxiety, was acute once more at the 
end of 1921 and assumed an even graver aspect 
during the following year. The Conference of 
Genoa in April, 1922, lost much of its signif- 
icance because France agreed to participate only 
on the condition that reparations should not 
he officially discussed. On Easter Sunday, Apr. 
16, 1922, the German and Russian delegates 


concluded at Rapallo a treaty whereby peace 
was reestablished between their countries, and 
both sides waived all claims arising from the 
War. This pact aroused a storm of indigna- 
tion at the conference, which no assurance of 
good faith on the part of the Germans could 
pacify. Both Germans and Russians denied that 
the treaty contained any secret clauses working 
to the prejudice of the Allies. 

In May a moratorium for the year 1922 was 
granted to Germany by the Reparations Commis- 
sion, in return for which the Wirth government 
promised to take measures toward balancing the 
budget, provided that an international loan was 
arranged in due time. Subsequently, a loan com- 
mittee, of which the American banker J. P. 
Morgan was a member, was formed to study the 
German finances. Any constructive work on 
the part of the committee was blocked by the 
refusal of the French government to make a 
loan dependent on the modification of the French 
demands. 

While the reparations problem was thus hang- 
ing over Germany like the sword of Damocles, 
the country was sinking ever deeper into the abyss 
of political hatred and financial and economic dis- 
order. In the summer of 1022, Nationalist con- 
spirators made attempts to murder Scheideinann 
and Harden and succeeded in assassinating 
Walter Rathenau, the Foreign Minister. This 
crime created a violent outburst of popular indig- 
nation throughout the Reich, and since it was 
evidently intended to be a blow at the Republic 
— Rathenau being the outstanding figure in Ger- 
man political life — a law for the protection of 
the Republic was enacted. The murder showed 
clearly the depths of political dissension in 
Germany. The foes of the Republic made the 
revolution and republicanism responsible for 
all the misery which had descended on Ger- 
many. 

Meanwhile, the mark had begun its spec- 
tacular downward movement, and in Octo- 
ber, 1922, the dollar exchange had mounted to 
3000. The depreciation of the currency pro- 
voked confusion in public finances and a com- 
plete revolution in prices with all its disas- 
tious consequences. Wages and salaries could 
not keep pace with prices, and terrible siilVer- 
ing befell the population, particularly the mid- 
dle classes. The only people who ])rofitod by 
this lamentable situation were the industrial- 
ists, the profiteers, and the farmers. The Wirth 
government tried vainly to stablize the mark, 
and conditions continued to grow worse as the 
year advanced. At the- same time, ciiaijg<*s had 
occurred in the parliamentary situation winch 
brought about a cabinet crisis. The Majority 
and Independent Socialists had rc-unitod at the 
Unity Conference of Nuremberg, and aa a result 
the United Socialist Parly had taken a turn to 
the Left. Chancellor Wirth sought to recon- 
struct the coalition government by the inclusion 
of the German People’s Party. To this, the 
United Socialists would not assent, because, not 
without justification, they regarded the latter 
part;^ as officially republican, but unofficially 
and in sentiment as thoroughly monarchist and 
reactionary. TPhe Wirth government fell there- 
upon and was succeeded by a business cabinet 
under Dr. Cuno. This was composed entirely 
of bourgeois politicians; the German People’s 
Party was its driving force. 

Although the Cuno government pursued the 
same reparations policy as its predecessor, a 
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deadlock soon appeared between the Separation 
Commission and Germany over a comparatively 
small default in the delivery of coal, and as a 
result, the French and Belgians, in January, 
1923, occupied the Ruhr industrial district. 
This action aroused the most bitter resentment 
and denunciation throughout the Reich. The 
occupation and the passive resistance of the local 
population, which was encouraged and actively 
supported by the German government and people, 
led to a revival of patriotic ardor and mon- 
archist activity. A still more fateful conse- 
quence was the rapid aggravation of the eco- 
nomic and financial situation. When the Ruhr, 
the chief centre of Germany’s economic life, 
ceased work, production all over the Reich was 
seriously impeded, and there was an unprece- 
dented increase in unemployment. Moreover, 
inflation continued without interruption, because 
the enormous cost of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr necessitated an ever-increasing output of 
paper money. 

On May 31, 1923, the mark sank below 
the Austrian crown and collapsed completely 
during the following months, in spite of all 
efforts at stablization. The rapidity of the 
mark’s decline was equaled only by that of the 
rise of prices, with which wholesale increasee 
in salaries and wages could not keep pace. With 
the growing depreciation of the mark, the food 
situation became more alarming, since the 
farmers were very reluctant to exchange their 
products for worthless paper money. All faith 
in the mark vanished completely during the 
summer and fall, and business and labor began 
to make loud demands for real money. It 
seemed indeed as if Germany were headed for 
the final breakup. All these internal factors 
brought about the fall of the Guno cabinet on 
Aug. 12, 1923; the immediate cause was the 
wiwidrawal of Socialist support in the Reichs- 
tag. Stresemann, the leader of the German 
People’s Party, formed a new coalition from 
members of his own party, the Centrists, the 
Socialists, and the Democrats. 

The new government assumed office with the 
promise of taking immediate and drastic ste^s 
to untangle the complicated foreign and domestic 
problems, and with this end in view acknowl- 
edged defeat in the Ruhr by abandoning pas- 
sive resistance. Likewise, vigorous action was 
taken in regard to the critical problems of taxa- 
tion and finance, and for a brief period hope 
was revived; but the measures adopted led to 
renewed difficulties with the Nationalists, in- 
dustrialists, and Communists. By means of a 
modified form of martial law, serious outbreaks 
of the extreme Right and Left were narrowly 
averted, but the steady pressure of the moderate 
Right, which objected primarily to the drastic 
financial reforms of the radical Socialist Min- 
ister of Finance, Hilfferding, forced the resig- 
nation of the Stresemann cabinet on October 3. 
Since no other chancellor was available at this 
particular time, the Stresemann coalition re- 
sumed office after Hilfferding had been replaced 
by a Centrist. In order to render the govern- 
ment more stable in the face of the extraor- 
dinary internal situation, a bill was passed by 
the Reichstag on October 13 suspending certain 
constitutional rights and liberties and vesting 
the government with extraordinary power to is- 
sue such decrees relative to the financial, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions as might be war- 
ranted by the situation. * 


Such drastic measures seemed necessary, in- 
deed, for the misfortunes of the year culminated 
in November in a series of events which came near 
disrupting the fragile structure of the Republic. 
In October, the Rhenish separatist movement (see 
Rhineland ) had come to a head, and in the clos- 
ing months of the year the separatists in the 
Rhineland and the Palatinate, who were com- 
paratively few in number and recruited for the 
most part from the dregs of the population, suc- 
ceeded (with the connivance of the French and 
Belgian authorities it is charged ) in gaining pos- 
sesion of a number of towns. The local popula- 
tion, worn out by the long period of occupation, 
was cowed by French and Belgian military force. 
But once the armies of occupation, under pressure 
from the English and influenced by international 
public opinion, withdrew their support, the flimsy 
structure of the “Rhenish Republic” fell to 
pieces; and the movement petered out in the 
early months of 1924. 

Another danger lay in the rising tide of ex- 
treme nationalism, which had found a safe haven 
in reactionary and monarchist Bavaria. On 
November 8, the extreme monarchists in Munich 
imder the leadership of Ludendorff and Hitler 
executed an abortive coup, commonly called the 
Beer Hall Putsch. Although the coup was easily 
frustrated and was in itself a rather childish 
affair, it served to show the extent and boldness 
of the extreme Nationalist movement. At the 
trial of the conspirators, which began Feb. 26, 
1924, Ludendorff was acquitted but Hitler and 
three other leaders received short sentences. 
More serious was the constant friction between 
the republican government of the Reich and the 
reactionary government in Munich. It was only 
through a policy of diplomacy and forbearance 
that Bel in succeeded in preventing an open break 
between the Reich and Bavaria. 

While proceeding in the delicate Bavarian 
situation with the utmost caution, the Govern- 
ment used coercion against the recalcitrant Com- 
munist and radical Socialist governments of 
Saxony and Thuringia which were removed by 
use of the federal military and replaced by mod- 
erate Socialist governments. The summary ac- 
tion against “Red Saxony” and the forbearance 
of the Government against monarchist Bavaria 
caused the Socialists to withdraw from the cabi- 
net. These developments, together with Strese- 
mann’s announcement of the abandonment of all 
assistance to the people in the occupied regions, 
resulted in a vote of no confidence in the Reichs- 
tag and consequently the resignation of the gov- 
ernment on Nov. 23, 1923. After a whole week of 
fruitless endeavor, a new coalition government, 
consisting of the Centre, the Democrats, the Ger- 
man People’s Party, and the Bavarian People’s 
Party, was formed with Dr. Wilhelm Marx as 
Chancellor. At the request of the new Chan- 
cellor, the Reichstag, by a vote of 313 to 18, gave 
the (Government plenary powers without parlia- 
mentary sanction for an indefinite period. The 
chief purpose of this act was to empower the 
Government to take drastic action in regard to 
the critical social and economic situation. 

Late in 1923, currency reforms were inaugur- 
ated whereby a Rentenbank was established which 
issued a new currency token, the Rentenmark, 
to he covered by a hypothecation of the entire 
wealth of Germany. Alongside it, the old 
paper mark and the mark of the gold loan in 
August were temporarily to remain legal tender. 
When the Rentenmark, which was worth some- 
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what less than a quarter of a dollar, came into 
circulation it was worth exactly 1,000,000,000 
paper marks, but with its appearances the infla- 
tion of the paper mark came to a halt. As a 
result of the introduction of a fixed-value cur- 
rency, prices early in 1924 were put definitely 
on a gold basis and general confidence in the 
currency began to return. At the same time the 
food situation and the condition of the middle 
and working classes became worse for several 
reasons, chiefly the fall in wages and the length- 
ening of working hours. While the stabiliza- 
tion of the currency had thus been attained 
through the issue of the Rentenmark, the balanc- 
ing of the budget remained an open problem. 

Meanwhile, the Da’vves Committee of ex- 
perts had begun its investigation of German 
finances, and under its indirect influence an im- 
portant step was taken in the direction of 
budget reform in January, 1924; this was the 
teniporaiy repudiation of the public debt until 
after payment of reparations. Further meas- 
ures aiming at improvement of the financial 
situation were introduced in the spring of 
1924, and as a result, there was a continued 
recovery of Germany during the first half of 
the year, not only in regard to finances, but 
also in a general economic sense- While the 
food situation was still grave and there was by 
no moans cause for rejoicing, yet it was felt 
that the worst was over. This feeling was 
strengthened by the Dawes Report (see Hepaba- 
TiONs) and by the results of the French elec- 
tions in M 9 .y, 1924. The Dawes Report was re- 
garded by most Germans as acceptable in^ the 
main, not because of its satisfactory conditions, 
but because it seemed to supply a basis on which 
in due time an ultimate accord on reparations 
might be reached, especially as it was backed 
by the prestige of the United States. Even the 
Nationalists were not outspoken in their opposi- 
tion to it. 

The mild form of martial law was ended early 
in 1924, and two weeks later, on March 13, 
the Reichstag, which had been in session for 
four years, was dissolved. New elections were 
held on May 4. The results were approximately 
as follows: Socialists, 100; German National 
Party, 90; Centrists, 02; Communists, 62; Ger- 
man People’s Party, 44; People’s Freedom Party, 
32; Democrats, 25; Bavarian People’s Party, 16; 
minor parties, 28. The outstanding feature of 
this election was the strengthening of the extreme 
Right and Left at the expense of the middle 
parties suppoi'ting the Republic. It is true that 
much larger inroads on the republican majority 
had been expected; yet the coalition upholding 
the Republic had been only a narrow working 
majority. At the same time, the German Peo- 
ple’s Party, the parliamentary tool of the great 
industrialists, although nominally a member 
of the republican coalition, was in spirit thor- 
oughly monarchist. Thus, the Republic rested 
on a more precarious basis than at any other 
time since its creation, if the line-up of the 
political iiarties may be taken as a criterion. 
As a matter of fact, matters were even worse 
than the parliamentary situation indicated, for 
many Germans who had Nationalist and mon- 
archist sympathies voted for republican parties 
chiefly out of consideration for the Dawes Re- 
port. Ever since 1919 there had been an unin- 
terrupted swing to the Right and the Left. 
After the Armistice, the Republic was looked on 
by the great majority of the German people as 


established, and the monarchy was to all intents 
and purposes dead; but the Peace Treaty and 
all its dismal consequences, reparations, the 
Ruhr occupation, the never-ending national 
humiliation, and the resulting economic misery, 
had almost destroyed faith in the Republic and 
induced Germans increasingly to seek salvation in 
monarchism or communism. 

In view of the large Nationalist representation, 
the Marx cabinet resigned after the election, and 
President Ebert turned to the Nationalists for 
the formation of a new coalition government, but 
the latter, who were perhaps not overanxious to 
assume office at this particular time, advanced 
such extreme conditions, such as the noiuination 
of Admiral Tirpitz as chancellor, that President 
Elbert fell back on ex-Chaiicellor Marx, The 
latter resumed ofiice for the time being with a 
coalition, consisting of the Centre, the Demo- 
crats, the German People’s Party, and the 
Bavarian People’s Party. With the support of 
the Socialists, this government had a slight 
majority in the Reichstag. The attitude of the 
Nationalists was due primarily to their unwill- 
ingness to take a definite stand for or against 
the Dawes Report. Early in June, 1024, the 
Reichstag by a majority of 04 voted in favor 
of acceptance of the Dawes Report, and im- 
mediately steps were taken to draft the laws 
required under the plan. 

On June 30, 1924, the government of the Reich 
accepted the demands of the Allies made in 
March for an investigation of military conditions 
in Germany, reorganization of her police force, 
etc., at the same time denying emphatically 
that Germany was building up a secret military 
organization. With Germany’s acceptance of the 
Dawes Plan, Premiers MacDonald and Herriot 
arranged for a conference in London to formu- 
late plans for putting it into eficct. This meet- 
ing opened on July 16, with representatives of the 
Allied Powers in attendance. On August 5, the 
German delegates entered the conference, the 
occasion marking the first time since the War 
that the Germans had negotiated on a footing of 
equality with the Allies. They immediately 
began pressing for an evacuation of the Ruhr. 
Premier Herriot finally consented to a complete 
evacuation within a year and an economic evacua- 
tion to begin at once, provided the Germans faitli- 
fully fulfilled their obligations, and the Germans 
accepted. Other agreements were quickly arrived 
at, and Chancellor Marx returned to Germany 
to face the task of obtaining ratification of them 
by the Reichstag. 

The difficulty was increased by the necessity, 
under the Constitution, of obtaining a two- thirds 
vote to pass the bill denationalizing the railways. 
In the voting on this measure, the Nationalists, 
who had strongly opposed the Dawes Plan as 
a party, had the balance of power and thus held 
the fate of the whole plan in their hands, since 
it had to be taken as a whole or not at all. Faced 
with this responsibility, they hesitated, and 
finally left the decision to their individual mem- 
bers. Enough of these supported the bill to en- 
sure its passage. With an American, Owen D. 
Young, as Agent for Reparations, the Dawes Plan 
was put into effect at once, Germany making 
her first payment of 20,000,000 gold marks on 
September 1. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Young was 
succeeded by another American, S, Parker Gil- 
bert. 

With the reparation difficulty thus tempor- 
arily adjusted, the Ruhr in the process of being 
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liberated, a dependable currency in use, and an 
international loan floated with* surprising ease, 
economic conditions in Germany showed a 
marked improvement and the general prospect be- 
came brighter than for many years. But the 
opposition of the Nationalists to the Dawes 
Plan, agi’eements had been placated only at the 
price of a promise of participation in the govern- 
ment. When other parties firmly refused to 
accept this arrangement, a dissolution of the 
Reichstag was forced and elections were set 
for December 7. They resulted in a strengthen- 
ing of the centre parties and a turning away 
from both the Communists and the extreme 
nationalists. But the new line-up made the task 
of forming a coalition cabinet difficult and Chan- 
cellor Marx resigned December 11 rather then 
accept Nationalists into his cabinet. It was 
not until Jan. 15, 1925, that a new ministry was 
formed. 

The event had more than the usual significance 
attaching to a cabinet change. Supported by the 
two Nationalist parties and the Centre Party, 
the new government marked a distinct turn 
toward the position of the conservatives in domes- 
tic affairs and that of the advocates of an asser- 
tive nationalism in foreign affairs. To a degree, 
it thus reflected popular sentiment, in which a 
distinct revival of national spirit was evidenced. 
The opponents of the ministry even charged it 
with a desire for a return of the monarchy, but 
the new Chancellor, Dr. Luther, vigorousljr re- 
futed the idea in his first speech to the Reichs- 
tag and promised to combat any movement that 
might be directed toward the overthrow of the 
Republic. 

^Vith the Nationalists to the front, there was 
much apprehension as to the effect on Germany's 
relations with other countries; but it was some- 
what allayed when Dr. Luther made it clear that 
he supported the policies of Dr. Stresemann, 
who remained as Foreign Minister, These 
policies comprised a far-reaching programme 
characterized by a consistent effort to reach an 
accord with the victors in the late War and to 
reinstate Germany in a strong position through 
conciliatory rather than intransigent measures. 
The adoption of the Dawes Plan and the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr constituted one major step in 
the working out of this programme. Strese- 
mann now looked forward to the entrance of 
(xermany into the League of Nations and the 
framing of a pact with France for a mutual 
guarantee of security as the next big steps. To 
accomplish these ends, he needed a foundation of 
domestic support which the advent of the Na- 
tionalists threatened to destroy. Dr. Luther, 
leaving to Stresemann the task of carrying on 
foreign negotiations, took upon himself the res- 
ponsibility for preserving his Reichstag majority 
by putting through various desired measures 
of internal interest. 

Before much, could be done in either direction, 
the attention of the whole country was diverted 
for a while from specific issues by the death of 
President Ebert on February 28 and the political 
ferment that followed. Although berated by- 
extremists of both Right and Left almost up to 
the moment of his death, the first President of 
tlie Republic had come to be highly regarded 
apd even beloved by the masses of the people for 
the steady strength with which he held the nation 
on its course through the stormy post-war years. 
The high honors paid to him by the whole nation 
were a very genuine testimonial to hig worth. 


Chancellor Luther acted as President until 
March 6 when Dr. Walter Simons, president of 
the highest court, took over the duties pendiifg 
the choice of a new President. After a bitter 
campaign, the elections were held on ^larch 29 
They resulted indecisively, with no candidate 
receiving the required majority. Jarres, the 
Nationalist candidate, led in the Voting with 10.- 

408.000, followed by Braun, Socialist, with 7,798,- 
000; Marx, Centrist, with 3,885,000; Thalmann, 
Communist, with 1,871,000; and others with 
smaller totals. Further elections, in whicli a 
plurality of votes would decide the choice, were 
thus made necessary. The parties of the Right 
concentrated on Marshal von Hindenburg, the 
aged popular hero of the War, and the Left on 
ex-Chancellor Marx. The elections held on April 
26 gave von Hindenburg 14,656,000 votes, Marx 

13.752.000, and Thalmann 1,931,000. When the 
foriT'r leader of the German Armies took the 
oath of office on May 12, he professed entire** 
loyalty to “the common welfare of the German 
people,” and neither then nor later gave any sup- 
port to the newly awakened hopes of the monarch- 
ists. 

The general result of the whole two months of 
political strife was to confirm the strength of 
the hold which the republican form of govern- 
ment had upon the German masses. In the 
Reichstag, a number of important measures were 
enacted. Bills for raising revenue included a 
comprehensive tax bill, raising the rates of ex- 
cise taxes on beer and tobacco but continuing 
from the previous year a gradual reduction of 
tilie sales or turnover tax, lowering it from 
per cent, the rate applying since Jan. 1, 1925, 
to 1 per cent, as of Oct. 1, 1925. The income 
tax was likewise cut by 25 per cent. A new 
tariff law was passed, partly for raising revenue, 
partly for protection, and partly for bargaining 
purposes in dealing with other countries. The 
new rates took the country back practically to 
the position of 1903. The so-called “revalua- 
tion bill” provided for a measure of compensation 
for holders of government and industrial bonds, 
owners of. mortgages, etc., who had seen the 
values of these possessions wiped out by inflation. 
Political prisoners were freed by an amnesty 
bill and a number of proposed commercial 
treaties were acted upon, including one with the 
United States. 

In following through his plans for more cordial 
relations with the Allied Powers, Dr. Stresemann 
was particularly fortunate in having radical or 
liberally inclined foreign ministers to deal 
witibi in both France and England. The 
agreements of the London Conference had been 
made possible by the presence of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald at the helm in Great Britain and Herriot 
in France, both eager fo» a more harmonious 
European concert. Briand likewise made a con- 
ciliatory attitude the central feature of his direc- 
tion of French foreign affairs both as Premier 
and as Foreign Minister. The Council of Ambas- 
sadors, however, introduced a harsh note when, 
in December, 1 924, it was announced that the in- 
vestigation of Germany's military affairs had 
disclosed certain unsatisfactory conditions, and 
that, as a consequence, the evacuation of the 
Cologne area due under .the Treaty on Jan. 10, 
1925, provided Germany had lived up to the 
Treaty terms, would be postponed. 

It was not until June 4 that Germany was 
apprised of the particulars in which she had 
offended. A note of that date from the Allies 
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demanded, among other things, the abolition of 
the German general staff, the military police 
organization, secret military training of German 
youths, and experiments with poison gas; re- 
duction of the security police; destruction of 
machinery for making war supplies, etc. The 
Germans agreed to all these demands in a note 
Nov. 11, 1925, and the evacuation of Cologne and 
other districts was accordingly ordered. 

Early in the year 1925, Stresemann formally 
advanced the idea of a “security pact” to the 
Powers. It bore fruit finally in the Locarno 
Conference of October 5, which both Stresemann 
and Luther attended, and in the treaties agreed 
to there, which have been universally recognized 
as a landmark in European diplom'atic history; 
hut gratifying as the result might be to an im- 
partial observer of European politics, the re- 
action among the Nationalists in Germany was 
one of intense opposition. The more chauvinis- 
tic of the Germans could not lightly give up the 
thought of redeeming German losses eventually 
through force of arms. Three Nationalist cab- 
inet members resigned and the party went on 
record as opposed to the agreements, but the 
Socialists rallied to the support of the^ Govern- 
ment and on November 27 the treaties were 
ratified. On December 1, they were signed in 
London. Four days later, the Luther ministry 
resigned, as the Socialists refused to continue 
in its support. Once again there was a long 
interregnum between cabinets. On Jan. 19, 1926, 
Luther succeeded in forming a cabinet, but the 
jockeying for positions in it among the parties 
was so drawn out that President Hindenburg, 
with patience exhausted, issued a four-hour 
ultimatum to them to settle their differences 
with hints of a dictatorship if they failed. 

Among the serious domestic questions with 
which the Government was called upon to deal 
was that of unemployment, which had reached 
large proportions. On Jan. 30, 1926, the evacua- 
tion of the Cologne district was finally completed 
and was celebrated by a tour of the region 
some weeks later by President Hindenburg. Al- 
though Germany’s entrance into the League of 
Nations was a part of the Locarno understanding, 
the League was slow to act on her application 
for membership on February 8. The proposal 
to assign to Poland a permanent seat on the 
League Council when Germany was accorded that 
honor surprised the Germans, who refused to 
enter if that should be done. On April 26 a 
treaty between Germany and Russia was an- 
nounced. Based on the Treaty of Rapallo, it 
provided that in case either country should be 
attacked by a third power or group of powers, 
the other would remain neutral, and also that 
neither would participate in an economic boy- 
cott against the other; but the point was ex- 
pressly made that the agreement was not in 
conflict with Germany’s obligations to be as- 
sumed when she entered the League of Nations. 
There was considerable objection to the treaty 
for a while among other European nations. By 
the time of the meeting of the League in Sep- 
tember, all differences had been adjusted and 
Germany took her place as a member of the 
League with a permanent seat on the Council. 
See League of Nations. 

The great success of the Locarno and League 
policies of Stresemann caused the opposition of 
the Nationalists to them and to the Government 
largely to subside ; but the Luther cabinet 
nevertheless lived a precarious life and was 


finally forced to resign, on May 12, because it 
had ordered that the old imperialist colors 
black, white, and red should be displayed by 
German representatives abroad beside the black, 
red, and gold of the Republic. With the Nation- 
alists refraining from voting, this action was 
condemned in the Reichstag by a vote of 176 to 
146. On May 17, Dr. Marx again became chan- 
cellor, retaining the whole Luther cabinet aside 
from the position of premier. Tlie flag question 
was referred to a special commission, but con- 
tinued for a long while to be a source of bitter 
contention. The issue that caused the greatest 
political upheaval in 1926, however, was whether 
the estates of Germany’s former ruling houses 
should be confiscated for government uses. The 
question for years had been argued over in the 
courts, which for the most part had decided in 
favor of the royal owners. Early in 1926, a 
number of organizations united to force a na- 
tional referendum, which under the constitu- 
tion must be held if one-tenth of the qualified 
voters should demand it. Some 12,000,000 sig- 
natures, three times the necessary number, were 
obtained and after much delay the referendum 
was ordered for June 20. An exciting campaign 
was climaxed by a letter from President Hin- 
denburg opposing confiscation. Although 14,- 

441.000 votes were cast for confiscation and only 

585.000 against, the measure was lost because 
the total vote fell short by nearly 5,000,000 of 
the necessary 50 per cent of the total registered 
vote. 

On December 17, the Marx cabinet found itself 
in a minority in the Reichstag and resigned. 
The issues which brought about its downfall 
were the activities of Defense Minister Gessler 
and Minister of the Interior Killz. Gessler had 
long been bitterly opposed by the Socialists, who 
charged that he was secretly training a big 
military force behind the mask of “athletic 
clubs” and like organizations with the object of 
restoring the monarchy and again challenging 
the Allies on the battlefield. Killz was opposed 
because of the drastic manner in which he en- 
forced the censorship law. Once more President 
Hindenburg was confronted with a political 
crisis over the year’s-end. He took a decided 
stand, demanding that a cabinet should be 
formed which could be assured of parliamentary 
support, and which, moreover, would carry on 
the Stresemann foreign policies. He suggested 
a Centre coalition, but the cabinet as eventually 
formed by Dr. Marx was a combination of Centre 
and Right elements, with Gessler remaining as 
Minister of Defense. The four Nationalists in- 
cluded in it, although bound by a preliminary 
understanding that they would accept the Re- 
public and the foreign policy of conciliation, 
caused many difficulties by utterances breathing 
the spirit of a combative German assertiveness. 

The year 1927, however, proved a quiet one 
both at home and abroad. Some important 
legislation was passed, including a bill restricting 
overtime labor and another establishing labor 
courts. The most stirring event of political im- 
port was the sharp memorandum to the German 

S >vernment delivered on October 20 by Agent 
eneral Gilbert of the Dawes Plan Commission. 
In it, he stated that while he believed the Gov- 
ernment was earnestly trying to meet its repara- 
tions obligations, economic disaster and the fail- 
ure of the Dawes Plan wore threatened unless 
the large unnecessary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment and the free negotiating of loans and ex- 
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pansion of credit were curbed. In its reply, the tremely diflaeult to effect. Continual antago- 
Government defended certain of the expenditures nism between the parties concerned prevented 
such as the increase of civil salaries, but con- a union on any political programme. In the 
fessed that the criticism of federal grants to the meanwhile, the provisional cabinet became daily 
states was well founded. The note resulted in weaker in prestige and authority, even the So- 
reforms looking toward greater economy, which cialists themselves voting against their Chancel- 
Mr. Gilbert noted in his report for the year, lor on the question of building a new 9000-toD 
He also recommended in his report the setting cruiser. 

of a definite amount of reparations and the ulti- In the early months of 1928, the endless quar- 
mate removal of outside financial supervision rels between parties brought the Government face 
such as he was exercising. Germany made her to face with a crisis of a most serious nature, 
reparations payment promptly in 1927, partly Of the four parties which were to form the 
from loan and partly from current revenues, and coalition, the Socialists, Democrats, People’s 
likewise in 1928. Party, and Centrists, the latter two, particularly 

Early in 1928, it became growingly evident the Centrists, seemed immovably recalcitrant, 
that the cabinet did not reflect the changed The Centrist representative in the cabinet was 
state of public opinion and that its usefulness withdrawn on February 5 and the party later 
as a governing body was almost nullified by refused to meet the other three in a coiiderence 
internal disagreement. The only change made, called by the Chancellor. The People’s Party 
however, was the substitution of Lieutenant also, despite the pleas of its most prominent 
General Wilhelm Greener for Dr. Otto Gessler, leader, Stresemann, refused to join the coalition 
who had served continuously since 1919, as unless its specific demands were met. There 
Minister of Defense. The government’s support were many warnings, including one from the 
in the Reichstag grew ever weaker. On March Chancellor himself, , that the breakdown of 
31, the President dissolved that body and elec- parliamentary government was imminent, to he 
tions were held on May 20. They resulted as followed inevitably by the setting up of a dicta- 
was generally predicted, in a victory for the torship and the eclipse of Liberalism. Following 
Left, but the extent of the swing in that di- a February crisis, however, the situation grew 
rection came as a surprise. The Socialists somewhat less tense and the Chancellor continued 
gained 21 seats and led all other parties with to govern with a “cabinet of personalities.” 
162, the Communists increased their number During May 1-3 Berlin was agitated by May 
from 45 to 54, and the Nationalists dropped Day Communist riots in three different sections, 
from 111 to 73, The result was taken as an in which the police fired on groups of rioters and 
emphatic indorsement of the Stresemann coneili* other civilians. Twenty-four people were killed, 
ation policy in foreign affairs, as that was the It was freely charged that the action of the 
important issue in the election. police was needlessly harsh and the danger of an 

In accordance with this shift in public opin- uprising exaggerated, 
ion, the Marx cabinet handed in its resignation The final settlement of Germany’s most galling 
on Jirne 12 and the Socialist leader, Hermann troubles, the reparations obligation and the oc- 
MuHer, finally succeeded in getting together a cupation of German territory by Allied troops, 
ministry to take its place. Five parties, the was brought markedly nearer in the first part of 
Socialists, the Democrats, the People’s Party, 1929 by the conference at Paris of experts on 
the Bavarian People’s Party, and the Centre, reparations. Germany had never ceased to press, 
were represented. The cabinet, however, was intermittently but urgently, for the liberation 
admittedly a provisional one, intended to func- of the occupied regions. In 1928 she had been 
tion while a stronger coalition among the re- met by plain intimations that the question was 
publican parties was being cemented. The tied up closely with that of reparations. With 
Reichstag passed a bill reducing income taxes, a regard to the latter, Mr. Gilbert’s statement that 
general amnesty bill, and other measures of vary- the total amount which Germany was to be 
ing importance. Trade agreements were con- called upon to pay should be definitely fixed 
eluded in 1928 with South Africa, China, and came more and more to represent responsible 
several other countries. opinion, and at the September meeting of the 

On August 11, the tenth anniversary of the League a conference of experts to try to arrive 
adoption of the Weimar constitution was cele- at such a result was proposed. The Paris con- 
brated with great enthusiasm. The year was ference, meeting in February, 1929, ensued and 
marked by a falling off in trade and industrial after four months of labor, with success in doubt 
activity, which brought in its train labor dis- almost to the last, succeeded in 'framing an 
turbances including a ddek-workers’ strike last- agreement. For Germany, it was considered a 
ing for months, and in the latter part of the most auspicious event, and the harassed country 
year a lockout of 260,000 metal workers in the could at last look forward to a time of ^r4lease 
!Ruhr. The latter action was caused by a re- from the most hampering of the restrictions on 
fusal of the employers to accept an arbitral her national life yet remaining from the Allied 
award increasing wages. The Reichstag appro- victory. This was followed by the conference 
priated 20,000,000 marks for the relief of the of The Hague. ^ ^ _ 

workers, who finally returned to work on the See Bapen; Bavabia; Prussia; Saxony; 
basis of former hours and wages when both sides Schleswio; Thuringia; WfiRTTEiiRERG; IiEAGUe 
agreed to accept the decision of the Minister of of Nations; Navies of the World; Repara- 
the Interior, Dr. Severing. His award, an- tio ns. ■ 

nounced December 21, was in the nature of a GBBOTTIiD, Gordon Hall (1877— ), An 

compromise, giving the workers increases of 1 American philologist, born in Goffsto wn, N. H. 
to 6 pfennigs an hour and cutting down their He was a member of the faculty of Bryn Mawr 
working time by three hours a week. College and after 1916 was professor of English 

Following the formation of the Mfiller gov- language and literature at Princeton University, 
ernment in the middle of 1928, the projected He is the author of The J^orth Englajnd Homily 
replacement by a strong coalition proved ex- OoUeotion (1902), fifir Quy of Warwick (1905), 
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Behoted Essays of Fielding (1905), The Grate- 
ful Dead: The Sistory of a Folk Story (1908), 
Saints’ Lege'nds (1916), Peter Sander s^ Retired, 
a novel (1917), in HarZey, a novel (1920), 

Filibuster (1924), A Midsimmer Mystery 
(1925), and other works. In 1918 he was a 
captain in the United States Army. 

GEBiOTTLI), John Hieam (18G8- ). An 

American zoologist, born at Stoddard N. H., and 
educated at Dartmouth College and at Harvard. 
He was instructor in zodlogy at Dartmouth 
(1894-1915), assistant professor (1915-1918) 
and professor (1918- ). Professor Gerould 

ublished articles in zoological journals on the 

evelopment of sipunculids and holothurians, and 
on the genetics of butterflies and moths. He 
was joint editor of the Journal of Morphology 
and Physiology, 

GEBOTTLD, Katharine Fullerton (1879- 
) . An American writer, born at Brockton, 
Mass., and educated at Radcliffe College. She 
was a reader in English at Bryn Mawr, 1901- 
10. In addition to many articles in magazines, 
she published Vain Oblations (1914), The 
Great Tradition (1915), Eau^aii, Scenes and 
Impfressions (1916), A Change of Air (1917), 
Modes and Morals (1919), a collection of es- 
says; Valiaiit Dust (1923), a collection of short 
stories; Conquistador (1923), The Aristocratic 
West (1925), and other volumes. She was a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines. 

GEBBY, Peter Goblet (1879- ). A 

United States Senator, born in New York City, 
who was graduated from Harvard in 1901. He 
was admitted to the Rhode Island bar in 1906, 
was a delegate from Rhode Island to the Dem- 
ocratic National Conventions of 1912 and 1916, 
and was a member of Congress for the Second 
Rhode Island District in 1913-15. He was 
elected U. S. Senator for the two terms (1917- 
29). 

GEST, Morris (1881- ), A theatrical 

producer born in Vilna, Russia. He came to 
the United States in 1893 and was educated in 
the public schools of Boston. He began his 
theatrical business in Boston and since 1905 has 
been a member of the firm of P. Ray Comstock 
& Morris Gest in New York. This firm has 
produced more than 50 plays. Among its most 
notable successes are Esvperience (1914), The 
Wanderer (1917), Chu Chin Chow (1918), 
Aphrodite (1919), and Mecca (1920). Baliefif 
and his Chauve-Souris artists were presented to 
the American public by this management (1922), 
the Moscow Art Theatre (1923), and the Frei- 
burg Passion Play (1929). During the 1923-24 
season, it produced The Miracle imder Max Rein- 
hardt’s direction and plays starring Eleonora 
Duse, and Sir John Harvey. In 1926 the firm 
contracted with the United Artists to produce 
one motion picture annually for six years, begin- 
ning with Belasco’s The Darling of the Gods, 

<<GESTALT” PSYCHOLOGY. See Percep- 
tion; Psychology. 

Gl^NT, g5nt. A seaport and manufacturing 
city of Belgium. The population in 1927 was 
103,207. A network of canals form of the city 
a second Venice, the 26 islands being connected 
by GO bridges. The commerce of Ghent is mostly 
with England, North America, and South Amer- 
ica, the city being connected with the seaports of 
Ostend and Zeebrugge by one of the largest 
canals in the world. In 1922, 1658 vessels of 
1,308,197 tonnage wore cleared. Ghent is the 
principal centre of the Belgian textile industry. 


The factories, however, are confined to the 
suburbs and are not allowed to settle in the 
city. One of the most important unions is the 
socialist cooperative society, De Vooruit, which 
corresponds to the powerful guilds of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. Ghent is also a 
horticultural centre, and its flower shows, which 
are held every five years, have an international 
reputation. The University of Ghent is a state 
institution. In 1923 a law was passed declaring 
that the instruction in the faculties of philosophy 
and letters, law, science, and medicine should be 
in both French and Flemish. The Germans, dur- 
ing their occupation of Ghent from October, 
1914 to November, 1918, professedly sympathized 
with the Flemings and, as part of their propa- 
ganda in achieving a partition of Belgium, urged 
the conversion of the university into a Flemish 
institution. 

GHfiON, gfi'on, Henki (1875- ). Pseu- 

donym of Henri-Ldon Vangeon, a French poet 
and playwright born at Bray-sur-Seine, near 
Provins. His pre-war plays, Lc Pain and L’Fau 
de Vie, were produced in Paris, and his 
other works include Algerie, poems, and Nos 
directions, criticisms. He described his conver- 
sion to Catholicism during the World W'ar in 
L’Eomme nS de la Guerre, (4 ed., 1919). After 
the War, he founded the Coinpagnons de Notre 
Dame to present niiraele and religious plays. 
Ghdon wrote or adapted the ]>lays, which in- 
cluded Les Trois Miracles de Sarnie CScile 
(1918); Le Pauvre sous Vescalier (1919); Les 
Aventures de Gillcs, ou le Saint Malgr6 Lui 
(1921) ; La Bergbre au Pays des Loups (1022) ; 
La Merveilleuse Histoire du Bernard dc Men- 
thon, played at the Chateau de Menthon in Savoy 
(1923); Le Triomphe de Saint Thomas d’ A quin 
{ 1925 ) ; La Vie profonde de Saint Frangois 
d’ Assise (1926), and Les trois Sagesses du viemv 
Wang (1927), 

GIBBONS, Floyd (Phillips) (1887- ). 

An American journalist and war correspondent, 
born at Washington, D. 0., and educated at 
Gonzala College and Georgetown University. 
In 1907 he entered the newspaper field as a 
staff member of the Minneapolis Daily News, 
later joining the staff of the Milwaukee Free 
Press and the Minneapolis Tribune, In 1912 he 
joined the Chicago Tribwnc, In 1917 he was 
London correspondent for the Chicago Trihme 
and a year later went as war correspondent 
to France, where he was wounded in the Battle 
of Chateau-Thiorry. He was awarded the 
French and Italian Croix de Guerre. After the 
Armistice, he became foreign director of the 
Chicago Tribune and editor of the European 
edition published in Paris. 

GIBBONS, Herbert Adams (1880- ). 

An American author, born at Annapolis, Md., 
and educated at the William Penn Charter 
School in Philadelphia, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained in the Presbyterian ministry 
in 1908, and until 1919 was correspondent in 
Turkey and in Europe for various American 
periodicals. From 1910 to 1913, he was profes- 
sor of history and political economy in Robert 
College, Constantinople, and in 1010 was named 
honorary associate professor in the Army War 
College, Washington D. C. His publications in- 
clude The New Map of Europe (1914); The 
Foundation of the Ottoman Empire (1915, 
1921) ; The New Map of Africa (1916) ; Recon- 
struction of Poland and the Near East (1917) ; 
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The New Ma'p of Asia (1919) ; Temzelos (1920, 
3923) ; Bases of Ayiglo-Saxon Solidarity (1921) ; 
Lithuanian Recognition (with W. G. McAdoo; 
1921 ) ; An Introduction to World Politics 
(1922); Europe Since 1918 (1923); Americans 
Place in the World (1924); A Selected Biblio- 
graphy of the World Wa/r (1924); Ports of 
France (1926); Life of John Wamamaher 
( 1926 ) ; Europe of To-day ( 1927 ) . 

GIBBS, gibz, Sib Philip (1877- ). An 

English writer and newspaper correspondent, 
who was educated privately. After four years 
of editorial work, he entered journalism (1902), 
acting first as literary editor for various papers, 
and then special correspondent for the Daily 
Chronicle. He served as war correspondent with 
the Bulgarian Army (1912), with the French 
and Belgian armies (1914), and with the British 
Armies in France (1915-18), where he reported 
field operations. In 1920 he was knighted, and 
from 1921 to 1922, he edited the Review of Re- 
views. He frequently visited and lectured in 
the United States. His writings include the 
novels Oliver^ s Kind Women (1912), Bach to 
Life (1920), Venetian Lovers (1922), The Mid- 
dle of the Road (1922), Eeirs Apparent (1923), 
The Reckless Lady (1925), Young Anarchy 
(1926), Out of the Ruins (1927), and The Age 
of Reason (1928) ; the historical works, Men 
and Women of the French Revolution (1906), 
George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham, and 
Some Men and Women of the Stuart Court 
(1908), King*s Favorite (1909), Adventures of 
War with Gross and Crescent (1912), The Soul 
of War (1915), The Battles of the Somme 
(1917), People of Destiny; Americans as I saw 
them at Borne and Abroad (1920), Now it Cam 
be Told (1920), and More That Must be Told 
(1921) ; and the essays The Eighth Year (1913), 
The New Man; a Portrait Study of the Latest 
Type {I9ld) , Adventures in Jounrnalism (1923), 
Ten Years After: a Reminder (1924), Knowl- 
edge is Power; a Guide to Personal Culture 
(1925), and The Day After To-morrow; What 
is Going to Happen to the World t (1928). 

GIBNEY, Virgil Pendleton (1847-1927). 
An American pioneer orthopaedic surgeon, born 
in Jessamine Cdunty, Kentucky. He received 
his degree in arts at the University of Kentucky 
(1868) and in medicine at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College (1871). He entered the Hospi- 
tal for Ruptured and Crippled, New York, as resi- 
dent house surgeon, becoming chief surgeon in 
1887. He was professor of orthopaedic surgery at 
the New York Polyclinic (1882-1894) and during 
the rest of his career taught the same subject at 
the medical department of Columbia University, 
where he was successively clinical lecturer, 
clinical professor, and full professor. He re^* 
signed in 1917. He was the first president of 
the American Orthopedic Association and his 
textbook on The Hip and Its Diseases (1884) 
went through numerous editions. 

GIBSON, Charles Dana (1867- ). An 

American illustrator (see VoL. IX). During 
the World War, he did some notable work as 
cartoonist. Later, he purchased a controlling 
interest in Life, of which he assumed entire 
charge in April, 1920. 

GIBSON, Hugh (1883- ). An American 

diplomat, born at Los Angeles, Calif., and edu- 
cated for the diplomatic service at the :&cole 
Libre des Sciences Politiques at Paris. Between 
1908 and 1919, he held various diplomatic posts 
in Central America, England, . Belgium, and. 


France, and was a member of special committees 
or missions in Washington, Santo Domingo, and 
the countries of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. In 1918-19 he served with Herbert 
Hoover in European relief work. In the latter 
year, he was named first Minister to Poland. 
He was Minister to Switzerland, 192-^27, and 
became Ambassador to Belgium in 1927. In 
1926-27 and in May, 1929, he was chairman of 
the American delegation to the preparatory com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conferences at 
Geneva. He was also chairman of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armament in 1927 and chairman of the 
conference. He published A Journal from Our 
Legation in Belgiu/tn (1917). 

GIDE, zh6d, Andh 6 (1869- ). One of 

the leading French writers of the twentieth cen- 
tury, born in Paris and educated in the Ecole 
Alsacienne and the Lyc6e Henri IV. He began 
publishing in his twenty-first year. When he 
wrote his NourHtures Terrestres (1897), a col- 
lection of prose poems, he was acclaimed as an 
intellectual poet of the first order. As a novelist 
and an intellectual essayist, Gide showed him- 
self a master of psychological observation, in 
many ways resembling Dostoevski. After the 
World War, he was among the first to demand 
the resumption of intellectual relations with 
Germany and engaged in a polemic against na- 
tionalistic writers like Barrfes and Maurras. 
His works include: PMloctete (1890); Cahiers 
d^Andri Walter ( 1891 ) ; Poisies d^Andri Walter 
(1892); La tentative amoureuse (1893); 
Paludes (1895); Pr^textes, essays (1895); Saul 
(1898), played at the Th4atre du Vieux (IJolom- 
bier in 1922; Prom4th4e mal enchainS (1899); 
Ulmmoraliste (1902) ; Amyntas, travel in Al- 
geria (1906); Le retour de V enfant prodigue 
( 1907 ) ; Dostoevski ( 1908 ) ; La ports 4troite, 
translated as Straight is the Gate in 1924 
(1909); Oscar Wilde (1910); Nouveaux pr4- 
textes (1911); Les caves du Vatican (1914); 
La symphonic pastorale (1919) ; Morceaux choir 
sis (1922) ; Incidences, essays (1924) ; Les faux- 
monnayeurs (1925) ; Numquid et tuf, miscellany 
(1926) ; Voyage au Congo (1927) ; and Le retour 
du Tchad (1928). He translated Qitanjali 
(Uoffrcmde lyrique) of Tagore (1913), Shake- 
speare’s Antony and Cleopatra (1921), and 
Blake's Marriage of Beaxen and Bell (1923), 
Consult BibliograpMe de VoBUvre d* Andri Gide, 
1891-1924, by Raoul Simonson (1924) ; Portraits 
and Sketches, by Edmund Gosse (1912); "The 
novels of Andrd Gide," by Francis Bickley in 
Life and Letters (London) vol. ii, p. 83-90 
(1924), and Andr4 Gide, son oswvre by G. 
Gaboury (1924). 

GIDE, Charles (1847- ). A French 

political economist (see Vol. IX), a professor at 
the College de France. An independent thinker 
on economic questions, Gide stimulated interest 
in economics as an art of social administration 
rather than as a science of the status quo. 
His Eistoire des Doctrines Economiques (1909- 
22), written with M, Rist, contained a penetrat- 
ing criticism of the commtmist experiment in 
Russia. His later works include Premihres No- 
tions d^Eoonomie Politique (1921); De Vinter- 
vention des pouvoirs publics pour la rSaUxation 
du juste prix (1922) ; La Rtissie sovietiqus 
(1924); Les douze vertus de la ooop4raUon 
(1925), and Fourier, priemseur de la coopira- 
the (1925). He also published many of his 
lecture courses at the College de France. 
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GIESE^ ge'ze, Wilhelm Oskae Fritz (1890- 
) . A German psychologist and author. He 
studied philosophy, psychology, and medicine 
and is connected with a sanitarium near Halle. 
Among his principal recent works are Kultur- 
voende (1916), Der Romantische Oharakter 
(1919), Psychologisches Wdrterluch (1920), 
Psyohologisohe Vornvung (1920), Wesen und 
Ziele der Psychoteohnik (1920), Das ausserper- 
sonliohe Unhewusste {I92i) f Korperseele (1924), 
Qeist im Sport (1925), and Die Frau als AtmoS‘ 
phdremoert (1926). 

GIESEKING, Walter (1895- ). A Ger- 

man pianist, born at Lyon, France, and trained 
at the Hanover Conservatory. After winning 
recognition as an excellent interpreter of the 
classics, he espoused the cause of the modernists. 
Since 1926 he has been on concert tours with 
great success in the United States. 

GIGLI, Beniamino (1890- ). A cele- 

brated Italian dramatic tenor, born at Recanati. 
After completing his studies under Enrico Rosati 
at the Liceo Santa Cecilia, in Rome, he made 
his debut as Enzo in La Gioconda, at Rovigo 
(Oct, 15, 1915), with striking success, so that 
within the next three years he won triumph after 
triumph at the principal Italian opera houses. 
Then followed tours of Central and South Amer- 
ica. On Nov. 26, 1020, he was heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, in New York, as 
Faust, and since then he has been a regular 
member and prime favorite there, succeeding to 
many of the principal roles of Caruso after the 
latter’s death in 1921. 

GIL, Fortes. President of Mexico, see For- 
tes Gil. 

GILBERT, Arthur Witter (1882- )• 

An American agronomist, born at West Brook- 
field, Mass., and educated at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and Boston University. He 
was instructor and assistant professor of agron- 
omy at the University of Maine, 1905-07, assist- 
ant professor and professor of plant breeding at 
Cornell, 1909-17, agricultural secretary to the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 1017-19, and 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Massachusetts, 
1919- . He is the author of Plant Breedmg, 

with L. H. Bailey (1914), and The Potato 
( 1917) . He edited Food Supply of New England 
(1923). 

GILBERT, Seymour Parker (1892- ). 

An American lawyer who served as Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparation Payments, He was born at 
Bloomfield, N. J., was graduated at Rutgers 
College (1912), and obtained the degree of LL.B., 
cum laude, from Harvard in 1916. He practiced 
law in New York City for three years. During 
and after the World War, he was a member of 
the war-loan staff in the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He became Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, in charge of fiscal aflTairs, in 
1920 and was reappointed in March, 1921, with 
the change of administration. From July 1, 
1921, to Nov. 17, 1923, he was Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury, but resigned to reSnter law 
practice with the firm of (h*avath, Henderson 
& do Gersdorff in New York. From 1924 to 
1929, he was Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments of Germany under the Bawes Plan. In 
1927 he issued a warning to Germany on the rise 
of military expenditures, which had a pronounced 
effect in determining the national budget and 
facilitating reparation payments to the Allies 
during the operation of the Dawes Plan. See 
REPAiiATlONS. 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS COL- 
ONY. See Pacific Islands. 

GILBRETH, Frank Bunker (1868-1924). 
An American consulting engineer (see Vol. IX). 
In July, 1917, he became commanding major of 
engineers, and in December of the same year 
was on duty at the General Staff College in 
Washington. Among his later writings are Ap- 
plied Motion Study (1917), Motion Study for 
the Handicapped (1019), and papers on the re- 
education of the crippled soldiers. 

GILES, jilz, Herbert Allen (1845- ). 

An English Orientalist (see Vol. IX), professor 
of Chinese at Cambridge University. In 1924 
he was elected to the French Academy, and re- 
ceived the honorary Litt.D. from Oxford. Be- 
sides works on the Chinese language, he wrote 
"China,” in History of the Nations (1913) ; 
Adversaria Sinica (1914-15); Confucianism 
and Its Rivals (1915) ; The Travels of Fa-hsien 
(1923); Some Truths about Opium (1023); 
Chinese Poetry in English Verse (1808, en- 
larged ed., 1923); Chaos in China (1924); 
The Hsi Yuan Lu (Chinese Instructions to 
Coroners, 1924), and Quips from a Chinese Jest- 
Book (1925). 

GILLETT, Frederick Huntington (1851- 
). All American Congi-essman and United 
States Senator, born at Westfield, Mass., and edu- 
cated at Amherst College and the Harvard Law 
School. He began the practice of law iu Spring- 
field in 1877. He was assistant attorney general 
of Massachusetts, 1879—82. For two terms he 
was representative in the Massachusetts House, 
and from 1893 to 1025 served as Rei)re8cntativc 
in Congress. In 1014 he favored the Fanania 
Canal Tolls Repeal Bill and was distinctly op- 
posed to the Government’s Mexican policy. In 
May, 1919, he was elected Speaker of the House 
and served in this capacity until 1925, when he 
was elected United States Senator for the term 
1925-31. 

GILLOXfIN, RENifi Charles Auguste ( 1881 - 
). A French i>hilosoi)hical writer who was 
born at Aouste, DrOme, and educated at the Nicole 
Normale Supcirieure. He entered the municipal 
administration of Paris and was attached to the 
cabinet of the president of the city council. As 
a writer, his alfinities were with the nationalist 
Catholic school and the ideology of Bergson and 
LeRoy. His works include Ars et Vila, Eludes 
Littcraires et Philosophiques, La Philosophic de 
M. Henri Bergson (1911) ; IdCes et figures d\tu- 
jourd’hui, and Une nouvcllc philosophie de Vhis- 
toire modems ^ et fra^igaise. Three of these 
received the prizes of the French Academy for 
literature and criticism. He was editor ot' Poli- 
teiOi a library of works on political thought and 
action. 

GILSON, fJTiENNE Henry (1884- ). A 

French professor and philosophical writer, born 
in Paris and educated at the Sorboiine. He 
taught in the lycees of Bourg, Tours, and An- 
gers, and in the universities of Lisle, Stras- 
bourg, Harvard, and Paris, and edited Eludes 
de pldlosophie midi6vale, and Archwes d^hisioire 
dooirinale et liU6raire du moyen dge (1926- 
27). As a scholar, Gilson was best known by 
his researches in modiflcval philosophy. His 
writing include a doctoral dissertation on 
La Liberty chegf Descartes ei la Theologie 
(1912 ) ; Etudes de philosophie midUvaU ( 1921 ) ; 
La Philosophie Moyen Age, % vols. (1022); 
Le Thoumisme ( 1923 ) ; and La Philosophie de 
Saint Bonaventure (1924). 
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GINZHEY, Franz Karl (1871- ). An 

Austrian author, born at Pola in Istria, and 
educated at the Marine Academy and Cadet 
School. After serving as officer in various Aus- 
trian towns, he was appointed technical director 
of the Military-Geographical Institute in Vienna. 
Later, he went to Salzburg and devoted himself 
to writing. In 1900 and 1920, he was awarded 
the Bauernfeld Prize. His later works include 
Ton wunderlichen Wegen, stories, (1921); jBo- 
sitta, a novel, (1922) ; Tom Oastmahl des LebenSf 
poems, (1922) ; JEJs war einmal, ballads (1922) ; 
Balladen aus dem alien Wien ( 1922 ); Die Reise 
nach Konakuku, stories, (1923); Der Weg ssu 
Oswalds, story, (1924); Brigitte und Regine, 
poem, (1924) ; Der selfsame Soldat (1925) ; Der 
Kater Tpsilon (1926) ; Der Gott und die Schaus- 
pielerin, stories, (1927). He edited Die Ro- 
mantik der Weltliteratur. 

GIOLITTI, jd-16Vt6, Giovanni (1842-1928). 
An Italian statesman (see Vol. IX). When the 
World War broke out, he was in favor of strict 
neutrality, and when the question of Italian 
participation arose in 1915, he attempted unsuc- 
cessfully to overthrow the Salandra cabinet. 
Throughout the course of the War, he was looked 
on as a “defeatist.” After the Armistice, he 
again returned to the premiership (May, 1920- 
April, 1921). His foreign policy was success- 
ful, but his internal programme was dominated 
first by the Socialists and later by the Fascists. 
He was a moderate opponent of the Fascist 
regime, favoring Parliamentary government. In 
1922 he published Memories of My Life in 2 
vols. See Italy, under History. 

GIRATTDOTJX, zhe'r6'd<5b', Hippolytb Jean 
(1882- ). A French man of letters, born 

at Bellac (Haute-Vienne) , educated at the j&cole 
Normale Superieure. Following his graduation, 
he devoted himself in turn to teaching journal- 
ism, and to diplomacy. In the meantime, he 
began his literary career as a writer of poems in 
prose, and his first book, Les Provinoiales 
(1909) won immediate recognition. His Lec- 
tures pour une Ombre (1917) was one of the 
few war books and of literary merit, 8ieg~ 
fried et le Limousin (1922), a war story of 
shell shock and amnesia, was one of the books 
awarded the Grand Prix Balzac. His other works 
include; Simon le paiMtiqug (1918); Arnica 
America (1918); Elpenor; Adorable Olio 
(1920) ; Suzanne et le Padfique (1921) ; Fmale 
de Siegfried et le Limousin (1922) ; Juliette au 
pays des hommes (1924); Bella (1926); Mlglan- 
tine (1927), and Siegfried, a dramatization of 
Siegfried et le Limousin, (1928). 

GIBL SCOITTS. A national organization 
for girls, founded in 1912, to develop initiative, 
self-control, self-reliance, and service to others, 
and to meet a fundamental need for recreation 
and education in the lives of young girls. The 
unit of the organization is the troop which is 
composed of one or more patrols, each consist- 
ing of six to eight girls. The activities of the 
troop are directed through the patrol system, 
and the Court of Jlonor which is made up of the 
patrol leaders, the captain, and lieutenants. 
Membership is open to girls between 10 and 
18 years who are willing to subscribe to the Girl 
Scout Promise and Laws and who have passed 
the necessary test. During the World War, the 
Girl Scouts entered into and initiated many 
forms of war service. No records were kept of 
their activities in the first two Liberty Loan 
campaigns, but in the third, they sold 12,742 


bonds, amounting to $3,151,000, and in the fourth 
campaign they practically doubled this figure, in 
the sale of 39,987 bonds, valued at $6,123,550. 
The War over, they turned to peace-time activ- 
ities, such as home-making, the underlying idea 
of which is to develop beauty and simplicity, as 
well as utility, in the home, and to raise the 
standards and ideals of the American homes of 
the future. Tw^elve national summer training 
schools for leaders were established, to train 
girls for leadership work, through the Laura 
Spelman Eockefeller Memorial, by a contribution 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Training in 
leadership was also given in more than 30 colleges 
throughout the country, and summer camps were 
conducted for younger girls to train them in the 
habits necessary for later life and to give them an 
opportunity for out-of-door living. The total 
active membership of the organization, according 
to the annual report of Dec. 31, 1928, was 190,- 
309, or 22,384 more than in the previous year, 
and there were 22,622 volunteer leaders. 

GISH, Dorothy (1898- ). An American 

motion-picture actress, born in Dayton, Ohio, 
sister of Lilian Gish. She appeared on the 
stage from childhood. Her best-known pictures 
are Old Heidelberg, Stage Stmick, The Little 
Yankee, Children of the Feud, That Colby Girl, 
Hearts of the World, Battling Jane, The Hope 
Chest, Orphans of the Storm, Romola, Hell Gwyn, 
and Madam Pompadour. In 1920 she married 
James Rennie, an actor. 

GISH, Lilian (1896- ). An American 

motion-picture actress, sister of Dorothy Gish, 
born in Springfield, Ohio. She appeared on the 
legitimate stage at the age of five and after 1913 
played in motion pictures. Her best character- 
izations were in The Birth of a Nation, A House 
Built on the Sand, Souls Triumphant, Hearts of 
the World, The Greatest Thing in Life, Broken 
Blossoms, Way Doicn Bast, Orphans of the Storm, 
The White Sister, Scarlet Letter, Aiinie Laurie, 
The Wind, and The Enemy. 

GLACIAL CONDITIONS. See Geology. 

GLACKENS, William J. (1870- ). An 

American painter and illustrator (see Vol. X). 
At the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 
1915, he was awarded a bronze medal and in 1924 
he was awarded the Temple Gold Medal. In his 
later work, continuing his interest in the more 
colorful aspects of life, he maintained his rep- 
utation as a remarkable colorist. 

GLAND. See Secretions, Internal; Zo- 
ology, under Physiology. 

GLASGOW. The principal commercial cen- 
tre of Scotland. The population rose from 784,- 
496 in 1911 to 1,034,174 in 1921; in 1928 the 
estimated population was 1,160,500. The munici- 
pal area is 29,511 acres. The city is governed by 
a town council of 113 members and sends 15 mem- 
bers to Parliament. Glasgow's trade in 1924 was 
valued at £85,302,000. In 1926 the tonnage of 
ships entering was 6,677,722 and of ships cleared, 
6,568,831. The work in connection with the rais- 
ing of the level of Loch Katrine, so as to augment 
the city’s water supply, was in progress for sev- 
eral years. At the end of 1926, the structural 
works at the outlet dam at the Trossaehs end of 
Loch Katrine and also at the inlet basins to the 
two aqueducts were completed, and the water was 
raised to a level of 14 feet 6 inches. More than 
£5,000,000 has been expended on this service. 
In 1923 the corporation purchased the Glasgow 
Subway Railway, opened by private enterprise 
in 1896, for £385,000 and has spent a large sum 
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of money on substituting electric for cable trac- 
tion. In 1923 an extension 'was added to the 
municipal building, and in 1927 the George V 
Bridge was opened so as to meet the demands of 
traffic. The People^s Palace, combining a winter 
garden, art gallery, museum, and concert hall, 
'was built by the corporation in the east end of 
the city. The city meets most of its expenses 
out of a fund kno'wn as the Common Good Fund, 
which has been accumulating for 350 years. The 
assets of this fund amount to more than £10,- 
000,000. It is largely usesd to further municipal 
culture, education, and cliarity. 

GLASGOW, Ellen Anderson Gholson 
(1874- ). An American novelist (see VoL. 

X ) . Her ‘ later works included Life and Oo- 
hriella (1916) ; TheBwildcrs (1919) ; One Man in 
His Time (1922); T7ie Shadowy Third (1923); 
Barren Groitud (1925) ; The Romantic Comedians 
(1920); They Stooped to Folly (1929). 

GLASPELL, Susan (Mbs. Georoe Crak 
Cook) (1882- ). An American author (see 

VoL. X). She wrote Fidelity (1915); Trijfles, 
with George Cram Cook (1917); Suppressed 
Desires (1917) ; Plays, a collection including 
‘‘Bernice” (1920); Inheritors (1921); "Verge 
(1922); The Road to the Temple (1926); The 
Comic Artist (Collaboration, 1927) ; and Brook 
Evans (1928). 

GLASS. See Chemistry, Applied. 

GLASS, Carter (1858- ). A United 

Stales Senator, born at Lynchburg, Va., and ed- 
ucated at public and private schools there. For 
eight years, he -worked in a printing office and 
subsequently became owner of the Daily News 
and the Daily Achance of his native town. He 
served in the Virginia Senate from 1899 to 1903, 
and in the latter year, on the death of P, J. 01- 
ney, he became a member of the United States 
Congress, to which he was continuously reflected 
until 1918, when he resigned to become Secretary 
of the Treasury in President Wilson’s cabinet. 
Here he was active in floating the Victory Loan. 
He resigned a year later (November, 1919), and 
was appointed and later elected to All Ihe 
unexpired term of Senator Thomas S. Martin, 
deceased. He was reflected for the term 1925- 
81. Although an advocate of prohibition, he 
snpported Alfred E. Smith in the Presidential 
campaign of 1 928, in which Virginia went Repub- 
lican. In 1920 he was chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions at the Democratic National 
Convention. As chairman of the House banking 
commission, he sponsored and was largely re- 
sponsible for the Federal Reserve Act. 

GLASS, MONTAOUB (MARjSDEN) (1877- ). 

An American author, born at Manchester, Eng- 
land, and educated at the College of the City 
of New York and New York University. 
Among other works, he is the author of Potash 
and Perlmutier (1913), a successful farce, writ- 
ten in collaboration with Charles Klein. With 
J. E. Goodman (q.v. ) he wrote: Object: Zfatrt- 
mony (1916); Business before Pleasure (1917); 
Why Worry f (1918) ; His Honor, Abe Potash 
(1919). Other plays are Potash and Perlmutier 
— Detectives (1926), and Lucky Numbers 
(1927). 

GLAZEBKOOK, Sir Richard Tetlet (1854- 
). An English physicist (seeVoL. X). He 
was Eaharoff px-ofessor of aviation and director 
of the department of aerojiautics in the Imperial 
College of Technology (1920-23) and after 1926 
foreign secretary to the Royal Society. He 
added to his works Sdenoe and Industry (1917) - 


Knighted in 1917, he made a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath in 1920. 

GLEAVES, Albert (1858- ). An Amer- 

ican naval officer, born in Nashville, Teiin., 
and educated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. During the Spanish-Anierican \^'ar, lie 
commanded the torpedo boat Cushing and from 
1904 to 1908 he was in charge of the torpedo 
station at Newport, R. I. In 1915 he took com- 
mand of the destroyer force of the Atlantic fleet. 
In 1917 he had charge of convoy operations on 
the Atlantic and convoyed the first contingent 
of the American Expeditionary Force to France, 
From 1917 to 1919, he comniandcd the cruiser 
and transport force of the Atlantic fleet, and 
from 1919 to 1921, commanded the Asiatic sta- 
tion, and in 1922 the First Naval District and 
the Navy Yard in Boston. He was retired by 
operation of law in 1922. He was appointed 
rear admiral in 1915, vice admiral in 1918, and 
admiral in 1919. He wrote Capt. James Laio 
rence, U. 8. N. (1904) , History of the Cruiser and 
Transport Force (1921), Life of an American 
Sailor — William Hemsley Emory (1923), and 
lAfe and Letters of Rear Admiral 8. B. Luce, U. 
8. N, (1925). 

GLENN, Mary Willcox (Mrs. John M. 
Glenn) (18C9- ). An American social 

worker, boi*n in Baltimore, Md. From 1897 to 
1900, she was executive secretary of the Henry 
Watson Children’s Aid Society of Baltimore. 
In 1900 and 1901 she served as general secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society of 
Baltimore and in 1915 was appointed president 
of the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections. In July, 1928, she was chairman of 
Section III on social case work of the Inter na- 
tional Conference on Social Work at Paris. She 
was president and director in many other social 
organizations and was the author of Development 
of Thrift (1899). 

GLENN, Oliver Edmunds (1878- ). An 

American mathematician and educator, born 
in Moorefiela, Ind., and educated at Indiana 
and Pennsylvania universities. In 1902-03 be 
sei'ved as instructor at the University of In- 
diana and afterward was acting professor of 
mathematics at Drury College. In lOOG he was 
a member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania as instructor in mathematics, as- 
sistant professor, and after 1914, professor. 
He was a member of several scientific socie- 
ties and the author of A Treatise on the Theory 
of Invariants (1916) and mathematical memoirs, 

GLENO BAM EAILUBE. See Dams. 

GLIDERS. See AisRONAUTics. 

GLOVES. See Leather. 

GOBLET D'ALVIELLA, g6'bia' dal-vyPl'lu, 
Count EugSjnb (1846-1926). A Belgian legisla- 
tor, writer, and minister of state (see VoL. X). 
During the World War, he was a member of the 
Belgian cabinet. He published The True and the 
Praise Pacifism (1917), He was killed in an 
automobile accident. His will founded the Prix 
Goblet d’Alviella to be given every five years to 
the Belgian who wrote the best scientinc work 
on the history of religions. 

GOBLOT, g6'bl0', Edmond (1858- ). A 

French logician and philosopher of science, a 
member of the Lyons Faculty of Letters. In his 
Essai sur la olassifioation des sciences ( 1 898 ) , he 
sought to continue the tradition of positive ra- 
tionalism inherited from Comte and Cournot. 
This project he carried out more fully in his 
later works, Trait4 de Logique (19X8) and Le 
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Bysthme des Sciences: le Vrai, VIntellxgihle, et 
le Hiel (1922). Tlie rationalism expounded in 
these works was in direct contrast to the tendency 
of the school of Bergson toward aesthetic mysti- 
cism. Goblot was also the author of Vocabu- 
laire PhilosopMque (1901), Les Theories d^Eins- 
iehh (1922), and La logique des jugements de 
valevr (1927). 

GrODDABD, Heney Heebert (1866- ). 

An American psychologist known for his re- 
search in feeble-inindedness. He was born in 
Vassalboro, Me., and educated at Haverford Col- 
lege. After a period of school-teaching, he was 
appointed professor of psychology at the State 
Normal School of Pennsylvania. In 1906 he re- 
signed to take charge of the bureau of research 
in the Training School for the Feeble-minded at 
Vineland, N. J. After 12 years in this capac- 
ity, he was made director of the State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, of Ohio, and in 1922 he 
became professor of abnormal and clinical psy- 
chology in the Ohio State University. His major 
publications comprise The Kallikak Family 
(1912) ; Feeble-mindedness : Its Causes and Con- 
sequences (1914) ; The Criminal Imbecile (1915) ; 
Psychology of the Thermal and Subnox'mal 
(1919) ; Human Efficiency (1920) ; Juvenile De- 
linquency (1921); Two Souls in one Bodyt 
(1927), and The School Training of Gifted 
Children (1927). 

GODFREY, Ho-llis (1874- ). An Amer- 

ican educator and engineer, born in Lynn, Mass., 
and educated at Tufts College and Harvard 
University. From 1898 to 1905, he was engaged 
in teaching and from 1906 to 1910 was head of 
the department of science of the School of Prac- 
tical Arts in Boston. He was consulting en- 
gineer for several cities and corporations and 
was research worker for the New York State 
Commission on Hygiene from 1910 to 1917. He 
was president of the Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
phia from 1913 to 1921, and after 1921 was presi- 
dent of the Engineering Economies Foundation. 
He wrote The Mam Who Ended War (1908) ; The 
Health of the City (1910) ; Dave Mon'clVs Bat- 
tery (1912), and Creatmg Wealth (1927), as 
well as contributions to periodicals. 

GOETHALS, go'thalz, Geobqe Washington 
(1858-1928). An American civil and military 
engineer (see Vol. X). He resigned from the 
post of Civil Governor of the Canal Zone in 1916 
and was made chairman of the board of inquiry in 
regard to the Adamson Eight-hour Railway La- 
bor Law, He was State engineer of New Jersey 
in 1917 and in the same year was made general 
manager of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Because of his lack of faith in the wooden fleet, 
he resigned after three months. He was then ap- 
pointed acting quartermaster general of the 
United States Army. In 1918 he was made chief 
of the division of storage and traffic of the 
general staff (in February) and chief of the 
division of purchase, storage, and traffic (in 
April). ■ He was also a member of the War In- 
dustries Board. At his own request, he was re- 
lieved from active service in March, 1919, and 
later headed an engineering and construction 
company. He retired from this work several 
months before his death. General Goethals was 
associated with the Port of New York Authonty 
for several years, and had much to do with the 
planning of the Holland tubes under the Hudson 
River between New ^orfc and Jersey City, and 
with plans for the bridge between New York and 
Fort Lee, N. J. In 1915 the Congress of the 


United States thanked him formally, in behalf 
of the nation, for “distinguished service in con- 
structing the Panama Canal,'* and he received 
the Distinguished Service Medal in 1918 for 
“especially meritorious and conspicuous service” 
in reorganizing the quartermaster department. 
In 1919 France made him a commander of the 
Legion of Honor. 

GK)ITRE. Examination of United States re- 
cruits during the World War showed a consider- 
able percentage of cases of this afFection. In one 
group of 20,000, no less than 0 per cent showed 
simple goitre in a considerable degree. It also 
became evident that this affection is endemic 
in certain areas, such as the belt which runs 
south of the Great Lakes. It is here that most 
of the intensive study and attempts at preven- 
tion have taken place. Thus in the school 
children of Akron, Ohio, goitre is known to de- 
velop in a considerable number, and it was 
learned that the addition of a few milligrams of 
iodine to the daily diet was a preventive. At 
Rochester, N. Y., the city water supply was 
medicated with iodine with the desired result 
of preventing the development of the disease. 

The problem of prevention is complicated in 
France, Switzerland, and India, where the disease 
has been endemic for centuries with a high in- 
cidence. Here other factors may be at work in 
determining the disease, and the mere addition 
of a little iodine to the food or water may be 
insufficient for prevention. The iodine ingested 
by the patient may not be absorbed as a result 
of an abnormal condition of the intestine. 
Similarly, there may be some irregularity in re- 
gard to the metabolism of iodine, or it may be 
too rapidly eliminated. The preventive action 
of iodine has, however, been demonstrated in 
school children in Switzerland, and it has been 
shown likewise that regions of high altitudes, 
remote from the ocean, may not contain enough 
iodine in their plant foods and water to prevent 
the development of the disease. Simple^ goitre 
must not be confused with toxic goitre or 
Graves’s disease. In this form, there is not 
much enlargement of the thyroid, but the patient 
is an invalid who suffers much from rapid pulse 
and nervousness. 

The First International Congress on Goitre 
was held at Berne Aug. 24-26, 1927, and, while 
practically all countries sent delegates, some of 
the leading authorities on the disease failed to 
attend. The very large number of exhibits are 
to be used as the nucleus for a future goitre 
museum. It is difficult to sum up the results 
of the Congress, but there is evidently a great 
lack of standardization and uniformity in vari- 
ous aspects of the disease including the nomencla- 
ture. It is by no means certain that the problem 
of goitre is the same in different localities. 
Lack of iodine as a causal element seems to re- 
cede despite its use in prevention. The preven- 
tive campaign as carried out in the United States 
is being carried out in a number of European 
countries consisting chiefly in the use of ^ iodine 
but too much should not be expected of it as a 
cure. Mild cases may disappear but the severe 
forms are merely improved and we should not 
look forward to eradicating the disease in this 
siiimle manner. See Food and Nutrition. 

- GGXiD. The World War, with its intensive 
economic changes and dislocation of values, pro- 
duced a depression in the gold-mining industry 
that had not been completely overcome 10 years 
after the signing of the Armistice. Subsequent 
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to tlie war period, certain mines, such as those 
in South Africa and Australia, were able to pro- 
duce gold with considerable advantage, as they 
received a virtual premium on their output; but, 
with the strengthening of sterling exchange, their 
position became less satisfactory. In the United 
States, there has been no such advantage. The 
increased costs of labor and supplies has been ac- 


PBODUCTION OF GOLD IN THE WOELD 
CALENDAR YEARS 1910-28 
Bubbau o» the Mint 

Calendar 


years 

Value 

1910 

$455,289,100 

1911 

461,980,500 

1912 

466,136,100 

1913 

459,913,820 

1914 

439,170.642 

1915 

468.799,812 

1916 

454,260.242 

1917 

419.520,457 

1918 

383,734,482 

1919 

865,853,933 

1920 

337,004,255 

1921 

330,231,792 

1922 

819,420,000 

1923 

369,716,000 

1924 

388.309.000 

1925 

389,251.000 

1926 

398,557,000 

1937 

402,844,000 

1928 

408,308,256 


conipanied by a reduction in the grade of ore 
at many of the primary gold producers. This 
condition has resulted in numerous requests for 
government assistance in the form of the estab- 
lishment of a bounty on production or an excise 
tax to be based on gold used in the arts. How- 
ever, no action was taken on these suggestions. 
In the United States, gold mining has been 
discouraged by the maintainance of the high com- 
modity price level and the failure of the Govern- 
ment to offer legislative assistance. Consequent- 
ly, an increasing proportion of the gold produced 
in the United States is secured as a by-product 
from the production of the more important non- 
ferrous metals, particularly copper. 


PRODUCTION OP GOLD IN THE 
STATES 

OaliENdab Years 1910-28 

Oaleudar 

UNITED 

years 

Fine-ounces 

Value 

1910 

4,657.017 

96,269,100 

1911 

4,687,053 

96,890,000 

1912 

4,620,719 

93,451,600 

1913 

4,299,784 

88,884,400 

1914 

4,672,976 

94,533,800 

1915 

4,887,604 

101,035,700 

1916 

4,479,067 

92,590,300 

1917 

4,051,440 

83,750,700 

1918 

3,320,784 

68,646,700 

1919 

2,918,628 

60,333,400 

1920 

2,476,166 

51,186,900 

1921 

2.422,006 

50,067,300 

1922 

2,363,075 

48,849,100 

1923 

2,502,632 

53,734,000 

1924 

2,446,000 

62,277,000 

1925 

2,412,000 

49,860,000 

1926 

2,335,000 

48,270,000 

1927 

2,197,125 

45,418,600 

1928 

2,194,295 

45,360,100 


In 1915 the United States gold production was 
valued at $101,035,700 which constituted 21.5 
per cent of the world’s output. In 1923 domestic 
production was but 14 per cent of the total; in 
1927 it was only 11 per cent. This reduced out- 
put proportion may be expected to continue as 
there are only a few primary gold-producing 
mines of importance now operating in the United 
States and their output is not increasing. Until 
some downward revision in the general commodity 
price level takes place, or governmental aid 


UNITED STATES REFINERY PRODUCTION OP 
GOLD FOR 1928 

Figubbs Compiled by the Bureau op the Mint, 
With the CoSpebation op the United States 


Gold 


State 

Ounces 

Value 

Alaska 

309,668 

$6,401,400 

Arizona 

184,522 

3,814,400 

California 

522,822 

10,807,700 

Colorado 

253,577 

5,241,900 

Georgia 

24 

600 

Idaho 

20,545 

424,700 

Montana 

67,644 

1,3 91,600 

Nevada 

174,895 

3,615,400 

New Mexico 

31,705 

655.400 

North Carolina 

34 

700 

Oregon 

9,656 

199,600 

Pennsylvania 

895 

18,500 

South Carolina 

19 

400 

South Dakota 

320,112 

6,617,300 

Tennessee 

624 

12,900 

Texas 

585 

12,100 

Utah 

205,226 

4,242,400 

Washington 

15,557 

321.600 

Wyoming 

34 

700 

Philippine Islands 

86,151 

1,780,900 

Totals 

2,194,295 

$46,360,100 


of some sort is tendered to the gold producers, 
it appears probable that an increasing propor- 
tion of the United States gold output is to come 
as a by-product from the copper, lead, and zinc 
mines which may be expected to operate at a high 
rate for many years. , 

In 1914 the United States expoi*ted some $222,- 
616,156 of gold and imported $57,387,741, a 
balance of $165,000,000 in excess of exports over 
imports. With the exception of 1919, when 
$368,185,248 of gold was exported and $76,534,- 
046 was imported; in 1925 when $262,639,790 
was exported and $128,273,172 was imported; 
and 1928 when $560,750,000 was exported and 
$168,897,000 imported; the imports were in excess 
of the exports, because of the extremely heavy 
excess of merchandise exports over merchandise 
imports. The gold imported into the United 
States up to the close of 1921, and possibly for 
a short while afterward, was used to cancel in- 
debtedness earlier incurred to Federal Reserve 
Banks by member banks. After that time, the 
net gold imports wore employed to build up the 
cash reserves of member banks with the reserve 
banks and to enable them approximately to in- 
crease the deposit liabilities of the member bunks 
several times over without increasing their re- 
liance on advances from the central banks. On 
June 30, 1928, the gold reserve in the United 
States was valued at $2,780,173,216. 


UNITED STATES GOLD MOVEMENTS 


1913 

Imports 

$63,704,832 

Exports 
$0 1,798,610 

1914 

67,387,741 

222,616,150 

1915 

45 1,954, .500 
€85,990,234 

33,425,918 

1916 

155,792,927 

1917 

552,454,374 

371,883,884 

1918 

62,042,748 

41,069,818 

1919 

76,534,046 

308.185,248 

1920 

417,068,273 

322.091,208 

1921 

691,267,448 

23,891,377 

1922 

275,169,785 

30,874,894 

1923 

322,716,812 

28.043,417 

1924 

319,720,918 

01.648,313 

1925 

128,273,172 

202,039,790 

1926 

213.504.000 

207.625.000 

315,708,000 

1927 

201,455,000 

1928 

168,897,000 

560,759,000 


Since 1918 the gold production of Canada has 
steadily increased. Canada’s 1928 gold produc- 
tion was valued at $38,047,000 as compared with 
a $14,463,689 output in 1918. The increasing 
importance of Canada’s annual gold production 
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and the gradually declining importance of the 
industry in the united States indicate that in 
time Canada will supersede its southern neighbor 
as the second most important gold producer in 
the world. 

The trend of gold production in Mexico has 
been downward since 1924. Several of the older 
gold mines of primary importance have been 
closed down in recent years because of the exhaus- 
tion of ore reserves and the generally unsatis- 
factory political and economic conditions under 
which the companies find it necessary to operate. 

South African production continues to in- 
crease and the production record of the Transvaal 
was broken for the fifth consecutive year in 1928. 
Mining costs in 1928, however, were slightly 
higher and it is not improbable that this upward 
tendency of operating costs will continue, par- 
ticularly when consideration is given to the in- 
creasingly adverse operating conditions encoun- 
tered in the deep mines of the Transvaal. The 
outlook for the world gold industry of the future 
is none too promising and it appears inevitable 
that unless the relative value of gold is to in- 
crease, the world output must surely decline in 
future years. 

According to an official estimate, the gold hold- 
ings of the 40 principal countries of the world at 
the close of 1928 amounted to $9,981,000,000, of 
which the U. S. Treasury and Federal Reserve 
Baidcs held 37.6 per cent. The percentage was 
reduced from 41.8 at the end of 1927. 

“The decrease is chiefly the result of the loss of 
$231,000,000 from central gold holdings of the 
United States, but it is also attributable to the 
fact that the reported gold holdings of all cen- 
tral baifiis and governments were $446,000,000 
larger at the end of 1928 than at the end of 1927/’ 
the Federal Reserve Board said. 

The increase was greater than the total amount 
of new gold mined during the year, about $405,- 
000,000, notwithstanding the fact that over $80,- 
000,000 o’f gold was absorbed by India and an 
unknown amount taken for industrial consump- 
tion, according to the board. 

The unusual growth of monetary gold was ac- 
counted for largely by the return of gold by the 
French public to the Bank of France and the ship- 
ment of gold to England and Germany by Russia, 
in excess of the production of the Russian mines 
and the loss of gold by the State Bank. 

Attention was called to the fact that the Bank 
of the Nation in Argentina, although not an in- 
stitution of issue, holds a substantial part of the 
monetary gold reserves of that country. 

Figures given by the board represent physical 
gold held either at home or abroad by central 
banks and public treasuries. They do not in- 
clude items that are understood to represent 
or include holdings of foreign assets other than 
earmarked gold; nor do they include gold tech- 
nically known as “in circulation,’’ that is, gold 
held by commercial banks, business concerns, 
and private individuals. The board explained 
that figures for gold in circulation are difficult 
to obtain. 

At the end of 1928, the gold held by national 
banks in the United States amounted to $17,000,- 
000; by the commercial banks of Australia, $126,- 
000,000; by the Argentine banks, other than the 
Bank of the Nation, $11,000,000; and by Can- 
adian banks, $77,000,000, 

Holdings at the end of the year as compared 
with 1927 were given as follows : United States, 
$3,977,000,000; Canada, $162,000,000, decrease of 
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$38,000,000; Spain, $502,000,000, decrease of $8,- 
000,000; Russia, $97,000,000, decrease of $5,000,- 
000; France, $954,000,000, increase of $299,- 
000,000; Germany, $444,000,000, increase of 
$206,000,000; Argentina, $529,000,000 increase 
of $78,000,000; Brazil, $101,000,000, increase of 
$48,000,000; Italy, $239,000,000, increase of $27,- 
000,000; Belgium, $100,000,000, increase of 
$26,000,000; Netherlands, $161,000,000, increase 
of $14,000,000 ; Austria, $12,000,000, increase 
of $12,000,000; Poland, $58,000,000, increase of 
$12,000,000; Uruguay, $59,000,000, increase of 
$9,000,000; England, $742,000,000 increase of 
$8,000,000; and India, $119,000,000, increase 
of $5,000,000. 

GOLDBERGEB^ Joseph (1874- ). An 

American physician, born in Austria-Hungary. 
He obtained his education in arts at the City 
College of New York and his degree in medicine 
from Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New 
York, in 1895. After a short term of private 
practice at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., he entered the 
U. S. Public Health Service, becoming past 
assistant surgeon in 1904 and surgeon in 1912. 
The earlier part of his government service was 
devoted to preventive medicine and later he 
was made director of field nutrition investiga- 
tion. Although he has studied many of the trans- 
missible diseases, he is best known for his per- 
sistent investigation of pellagra over many years 
and for his experiments, carried out at times on 
his own person, with pellagra-producing diets. 

GOLD COAST^ A British colony of West 
Africa which includes within its administrative 
area Ashanti and the protectorate of the North- 
ern Territories. Total area, 80,000 square miles; 
population, census of 1911, 1,503,386; increased 
by 1921 to 2,078,043. In 1915 there were 2206 
Europeans, and in 1921, 2165. Chief towns are 
Accra (38,000), Seccondee (10,000), and Cape 
Coast (Castle (15,000). Education, encouraged 
by the Government and by foreign missions, made 
great strides. There were 22 government schools 
and 234 government-aided schools with an 
average attendance of 29,640 in 1927. The staple 
products and exports are cocoa, palm oil, kola 
nuts, palm kernels, india rubber, and manga- 
nese. Exports in 1913, and 1927 were valued 
at.i5,427,106, and £14,350,355. Imports for the 
same years were £4,962,494 and £13,770,542. 
Shipping entered and cleared, 4,814,436 tons. 
Chief imports in 1927 were cotton goods, 
machinery, provisions, apparel, hardware, and 
building materials. The growing importance of 
the United States in the Gold Coast foreign 
trade may be gauged from the following: im- 
ports for 1927 from the United Kingdom, £7,- 
940,917; from the United States, £1,632,867; 
exports to the United Kingdom, £4,334,135; to 
the United States, £3,484,756. Cocoa, the chief 
source of the economic well-being of the native 
population, continues to gain steadily. Exports 
in 1913 were 50,554 tons; in 1926, 230,840 tons. 
(^Id, the leading product of the Ashanti, de- 
clined. In 1912 the production was 352,957 
ounces; in 1927, only 9545. Government ac- 
counts for 1913 and' 1926 showed in revenues and 
expenditures £1,301,566 and £4,365,321, and £2,- 
856,347 and £4,328,159. Railroad building con- 
tinues; a line was completed from Accra to 
Anyinam (85 miles), and an extension was com- 
pleted from this line to Coomassie. In 1928, 
394 miles of railway were open to traffic, and 98 
under construction. During the World War, the 
Gold Coast regiment aided in the reduction of 
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Cennan Togoland, where administration was 
conducted by British Gold Coast otticials until 
the surrender of the territory to the French in 
1919 under a League of Nations mandate. 

GOLDEN, John (1874- ). An Ameri- 

can playwright and producer, born in New York 
City. He played in stock and ^ repertoire and 
was successively comic journalist, student of 
music, and song writer. He has composed more 
than 1000 songs, written many short plays, and 
designed scenery and costumes and composed the 
music for about a dozen musical comedies. His 
best known serious song is Poor Butterfly- The 
best plays with which he has been identified in- 
clude Turn to the Right, Lightning Three Wise 
Fools, Thmid&r, Bear Me, The First Year, The 
Wheel, Spite Corner, and Thanh XJ, Of a number 
of big shows at the Hippodrome, his best were 
Hip- Hip Hooray, Cheer Op, and Everything 
(1918-19). 

GOLDFOHB, Abraham Jules (1881- ). 

An American zoologist, born in London, England, 
and educated at the College of the City of New 
York and Columbia University. He was tutor 
in biology (1910-11), instructor in natural his- 
tory (19*11-13), assistant professor (1913-20), 
associate professor (1920-26), and professor 
(1026- ) j at the College of the City of New 

York. He published articles on experimental 
zoology and embryology, 

GOLDMAN, Emma (1869- ). An Amer- 

ican anarchist (see VoL. X). She was arrested 
and deported to Bussia in 1919. In 1920 she 
was reported to have said that she wanted to 
come back to the United States, but she was 
not allowed to return. On promising to abstain 
from propaganda, she was allowed to live in 
Germany, but in 1924 she held a protest* meeting 
in Berlin, in hehalf of the non-Comraunist revo- 
lutionaries in Bussia, which was broken up by 
the police. She wrote My Disillusionment m 
Russia ( 1 923-24 ) . 

GOLDSMITH, Bobbrt (1882-1924). An 
American writer and lecturer, born at Kingston, 
N. Y., and educated at Phillips Academy in 
Andover, Mass. In 1907-08, he engaged in pub- 
lishing, and at intervals from 1909 to 1916 he 
was active in the Congregational ministry. 
From 1910 on, he held editorial or administra- 
tive positions with the Bussell Sage Founda- 
tion, the League to Enforce Peace, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Interchurch World 
Movement, the New York World, the Bureau of 
Political Research, and the Democratic national 
committee. He was the author of A League to 
Enforce Peace (1917). 

GOLDWYN, Samuel (1882- ). An 

American motion-picture producer born in War- 
saw, Poland. He organized the Jesse Lasky 
Feature Photoplay Company, the Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, the Eminent Authors’ Pic- 
tures, Inc., and the Madison Productions, Inc., 
and was a pioneer in inducing American authors 
to work actively for the motion pictures. 
Among the stars he introduced to the screen 
were Mary Garden, Pauline Frederick, and 
Geraldine Farrar. He has ^ published a volume 
of reminiscences. 

GOLF. Golf undoubtedly has the largest fol- 
lowing of any of the sports. The nature of the 
pastime makes it impossible for any great num- 
ber of spectators to witness important matches, 
but their progress is closely watched by count- 
less thousands through the medium of, the press. 
The leading newspapers in every large country 


devote more space to golf happenings than to 
any other branch of sport. Not only are inter- 
national, national, and sectional tournaments 
thoroughly described, but even the outcomes of 
myriad local club competitions are carefully 
summarized. The principal New York City 
dailies, for example, contain as much as three 
columns of golf news Sundays and Mondays giv- 
ing the results of the week-end contests through- 
out the Metropolitan District. 

The United States, Great Britain, and France 
lead the way in golfing enthusiasm and it is 
natural therefore that the outstanding perform- 
ers on the links should be found in those coun- 
tries. The question of age does not enter so 
largely in this sport as it docs in other forms of 
athletic recreation and competition, when it 
comes to proficiency, and the same little coterie 
of star players may hold sway for a decade 
or more. Among the veteran players who have 
succeeded long and gloriously and still figure 
prominently in any championship test they enter 
are Walter C. Hagen, James Barnes, Francis 
Ouimet, Jock Hut^ison and Gene Sarazen of 
the United States and Abe Mitchell, George Dun- 
can and Cyril Tolley of Great Britain. Other 
preeminent competitors are Robert T. Jones, 
Jesse Sweetser, Thomas Armour, William Mae- 
Farlane, George Von Elm, Leo Diegel, Johnny 
Farrell, and Horton Smith of the United States 
along with T. P. Perkins, Dr. W. Tweddell, 
Roger Wethered, and E. W. Holderness of Grea£ 
Britain. 

The widespread popularity of golf is due in 
considerable measure to the appeal it has for 
womankind. So keen has been feminine inter- 
est in this sport that several women have estab- 
lished course records but little higher than those 
set by men. Miss Joyce Wethered and Miss 
Cecil Leitch of England and Miss Glcnna Collett 
of the United vStates are two whose golf play 
has been especially brilliant. Miles. S. La- 
Cliaume and L. Le Blan of France also deserve 
mention. 

Walter C. Hagen is perhaps the most re- 
markable golf player in the history of the game. 
Back in 1914, Hagen captured his first important 
championship by winning the U. S. National 
Open tournament. Defying the passing years, 
this same player gained the British Open title 
in 1922, again in 1924, and more amazing still, 
both in 1928 and 1929. 

Among the younger players, Robert T. Jones 
is conspicuous. Jones won the U. S. National 
Open tournament in 1923, the U. S. Amateur 
in 1924-25-27-28, and the British Open Tourna- 
ment in 1026 and 1927. 

The triumphant sweep of golf has not ignored 
the college world. In the United States, various 
groups of institutions in the several sections of 
the country hold annual tournaments, while dual 
golf meets between colleges are rapidly increas- 
ing in number each year. The preparatory and 
public schools also have their tourneys. 

GOLLANCZ, grj'uMks, SiB Israel (1863- 
). An English scholar (see Vol. X), pro- 
fessor of English Language and Literature in 
the University of London, and Leofric lecturer 
in Old English at University College, Exeter* 
He was knighted in 1919. Besides cntical edi- 
tions of numerous alliterative poems, he wrote 
the Booh of Homage to Shakespeare (1916), The 
Sources of Hamlet (1926), and 7 he Caedmon 
Manmeript of Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry 
(1027). 
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GOMEZ, go'm&s, Juan Vicente ( 1859- ) . 

A Venezuelan President (see VoL. X). In 1913 
ex President Castro attempted to regain power, 
and on August 3, President Gomez took command 
of the army to restore public order. On Jan. 
1, 1914, he returned to Caracas and resumed 
the presidency. His term ended on Apr. 19, 
1914, and on that day the Venezuelan Congress 
elected him commander-in-chief of the national 
army. On May 3, 1915, he was reelected presi- 
dent, but remained commander of the army until 
1918, while former President Bustillos acted as 
provisional President. On May 3, 1922, on the 
expiration of his term, he was reSlected for the 
term 1922-29. Reelected again in 1929, he de- 
clined the Presidency and assumed the post of 
commander-in-chief of the army instead. A num- 
ber of revolutionary outbreaks were subdued dur- 
ing his last term as President. 

GOMPERS, Samuel (1850-1924). An 
American labor leader (see VoL. X). On the 
entrance of the United States into the World 
War, he was appointed a member of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense 
(1917-19) ; and in 1918-19, he was a represen- 
tative of the American Federation of Labor at 
the Paris Peace Conference. He was president 
of the international commission on labor legis- 
lation at the Peace Congress; chairman of the 
delegates from the American Federation of La- 
bor to the convention of the International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions at Amsterdam (1919) ; 
a member of the President’s first industrial con- 
ference (1919), of the President’s unemployment 
conference (1921), and of the President’s ad- 
visory disarmament commission (1921-24). In 
addition, he held the presidency of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labor. In 1921 he was 
elected president of the American Federation of 
Labor for the fortieth time. 

GONADS. See Secretions, Internal. 

GONZALEZ VIQUEZ, Cleto. See Viquez, 
Cleto Gonzalez. 

GONZIA AND GRADISCA. See Fiume- 
Adbiatio Controversy. 

GOOCH, George Peabody (1873- ). An 

eminent British historian, a Fellow of the Brit- 
ish Academy, who was educated at King’s Col- 
lege, London; Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
in Berlin and Pans. A Liberal, he represented 
Bath in Parliament from 1906 to 1910, He was 
joint editor of the Cwitemporarp Revteio, of the 
BrtUsh Documents on the Omgvns of the War, 
(Vol. IV, The Anglo-Russiaii Rapprochement, 
1903-07) and of the Cambridge History of Brit- 
ish Foreign Policy, 178$-X919 (3 vols., 1922- 
23 ) , and he edited The Later Correspondence of 
Lord John Russell, 18JiO-18rtB> ( 1925) . His writ- 
ings include English Democratic Ideas in 
the Seventeenth Century (1898) ; Armais of 
Politics and Culture ( 1901 ) ; History of Owr 
Time (1911); History <md Histor^ns of the 
"Nineteenth Century (1913); Political Ideas 
from Bacon to Halifax (3914-16); Germany 
and the French Revolution (1920) ; Life of Lord 
Courtney (1920); Nationalism (1920); History 
of Modem Europe, 1878^-1919 (1923); Franco- 
Cerman' Relations, 1871-1914 (1923); Germany 
(1925), and Recent Revelations of European 
Diplomacy (1927 and 1928). 

GOOD, James William (1866- ). An 

American cabinet official. He was bom at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and was graduated at Coe College 
in 1892. After obtaining the degree of LL.B. at 
the University of Michigan, he practiced at Cedar 


Rapids, where he served three years as City At- 
torney- He was elected to Congress as a Repub- 
lican by the Fifth Iowa District for seven suc- 
cessive terms (1909-23), becoming chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations and the 
select committee on the budget in the 66th and 
67th Congresses. He resigned his seat in 1921 
and engaged in the practice of law in Chicago. 
On Mar. 4, 1929, he entered President Hoover’s 
Cabinet as Secretary of War. 

GOODALE, Hubert Dana (1879- ). An 

American zodlogist, born at Troy, N. Y., and 
educated at Trinity College, in Connecticut, and 
Columbia University. He was resident investi- 
gator at the Station for Experimental Evolu- 
tion, Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. (1911—13) and 
research biologist in poultry husbandry at the 
Massachusetts Experiment Station (1913-22). 
Since 1922 he has been engaged in research work 
at Mt. Hope Farm, Williamstown, Mass. Pro- 
fessor Goodale’s publications have been on hered- 
ity, mainly in connection with domestic fowl. 

GOODING, Frank R. (1859-1928). A 
United States Senator, who was born in England 
and taken by his parents to the United States in 
1867. At the age of fifteen, lie went to California 
and six years later to Idaho (then a Territory). 
He was a contractor for mining companies and 
later operated large farms and sheep ranches. 
He was a member of the Idaho State Senate, 
chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee, and Governor of Idaho (1905-07). 
In 1921 he was appointed a U. S. Senator to fill 
an unexpired term and was elected for two terms 
(1921-33). In the Senate, he served on the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee. He died in the 
second year of his second term. 

GOODMAN, Jules Eckert (1876- ). 

An American dramatist, horn in Gervais, Oreg., 
and educated at Harvard and Columbia Univer- 
sities. He was prominent in magazine work for 
years as managing editor of Current Literature 
and with the Dramatic Mirror and Outing. His 
-writings include, in collaboration with Montague 
Glass, The Man Who Came Back (1916); Ob- 
ject: Matrimony (1916); Business before Pleas- 
ure (1917); Why Worry? (1918); His Honor 
Abe Potash (1919). He also wrote The Silent 
Voice (1914) and Pietro (1919) , in both of which 
Otis Skinner was starred; The Dreamer (1920) ; 
The Lan> Breaker (1921); Chains (1923), re- 
named Morals when performed in England, 
(1924); Simon Called Peter (1924); Treasure 
Island (1926). 

GOODNOW, Frank Johnson (1859 — .). 
An American legal scholar and university presi- 
dent (see Vol. X). He was president of Johns 
Hopkins University, 1914-29, resigning in the 
latter year. He published Principles of Consti- 
tutional Government (1916), and China, an 
Analysis (1926). 

GOOSSENS, Eugene (1893- ). A Brit- 

tish composer and conductor, born in London. 
He began his musical studies at the Conserv- 
atory in Bruges in 1903 and entered the Liver- 
pool College of Music in 1006. In 1907 he 
won a scholarship at the Royal College of 
Music in London, where he spent the next four 
years under Rivarde (violin) and Stanford 
(composition). From 1911 to 1915, he was a 
violinist in the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and ap- 
peared occasionally as conductor of his own 
works. In 191fi Beecham engaged him for his 
opera company, to conduct Stanford’s The 
Critic; of this task the young man acq[uitted 
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himself so successfully that he remained as 
regular conductor until the dissolution of the 
enterprise in 1920, when he was engaged by the 
British National Opera Company. In the mean- 
time, frequent appearances as guest-conductor 
with several orchestras in the provinces and in 
London had established his reputation as one 
of the foremost of British conductors. In 1923 
he appeared in the United States as guest-con- 
ductor of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
for the first half of the season. Since then, he 
has spent a considerable portion of every musical 
season in the United States, appearing as guest- 
conductor of several of the leading symphony 
orchestras. During the summer of 1926, he was 
conductor of Diagliilev’s Russian Ballet in Lon- 
don and, in the fall of that year, he began his 
duties as conductor of the Rochester Opera Com- 
pany. As a composer, he is very prolific and 
won recognition from the beginning. He is an 
uiicompromisiiig exponent of ultramodern tend- 
encies. Among his works are two symphonic 
poems, Perseus and The Eternal Rhythm; Sym- 
phonic Prelude to a poem by Ossian; an orches- 
tral scherzo, Tam O'Shanter; Variations on a 
Chinese Theme for orchestra; Poem for violin 
and orchestra; Miniature Fantasy for string or- 
chestra; Fantasy Sextet for strings, commis- 
sioned for the Berkshire Festival, 1923; a great 
deal of chamber music; piano pieces and songs; 
an overture and incidental music to Verhaeren’s 
Philip 11 and to Somerset Maugham’s play East 
of Such; and a one-act opera, Judith (London, 
1929). 

GOBDOlSr, Charles William (1860- ). 

A Canadian author (see Vol. X). In 1915 he 
was chaplain with the Canadian forces in France. 
He served on a special commission for the Im- 
perial government and the Canadian government 
in the United States (1917) and on a special 
commission for the Canadian government to 
Great Britain (1918) and was appointed chair- 
man of the Council of Industry for the Province 
of Manitoba by the provincial government 
(1920), He was Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church of Canada 
in 1921. Among his later publications arc The 
Major (1917), The Sky Pilot m No Man^s Land 
(1919), To mm That Hath (1921), The 
Oaspards of Pine Croft (1923), Treading the 
Wine Press (1926), and The Friendly Four 
(1927). He wrote under the name of “Ralph 
Connor,” 

GORDOIT, Walter Henry (1863-1924). An 
American army officer, born in Wilkinson 
County, Mass. He graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1886, served in the 
Spanish-Ameriean War and the Philippines and 
was appointed colonel of the 31st Infantry in 

1916, and brigadier general in the National 
Army in 1917. He served as commander of the 
154th D4p6t Brigade at Camp Meade, Md., in 

1917, and in the same year was transferred to the 
10th Infantry Brigade, 5th Division, Camp For- 
rest, Ga. In 1918 he was appointed major 
general commanding the 6th Division. In 1918- 
19 he was in service in France and was with the 
Army of Occupation in Germany in 1919. In 
1920 he was appointed commandant of the In- 
fantry School at Camp Benning, Ga. He was 
honorably discharged as major general in 1919, 
and was appointed brigadier general of the Regu- 
lar Army in 1921. He was promoted to major 
general in 1923 and retired in January, 1924. 
In the following April he died. 


GORE, The Rt. Rev. Charles (1863- ). 

An English theologian and prelate (see Vol. X). 
In 1919 he resigned the bishopric of Oxford, 
which he had held since 1011. He settled in 
London and identified himself with the Christian 
Socialists. Among his later works were The 
Religion of the Church (1916) ; The Epistle of 
St, John (1920) ; Christian Moral Principles 
(1921), Belief in Qod (1921), The Deity of 
Christ (1922), Belief in Christ (1922), The 
Holy Spirit and the Church (1924), Can We 
Then Believef (1926), and Christ and Society 
(1928). He edited A New Commentary on Holy 
Scriptures, including the Apocrypha (1928). 

GOREMYXIET, gOr'fi-mik'in, Ivan Longino- 
VITCH (1839-1917). A Russian stateman (see 
Vol. X) again premier from 1914 to February, 

1916. His opposition to the liberal aims of 
the Duma led to his resignation. After the 
Revolution, he was arrested and confined for a 
short time in the Portress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. With his wife and brother-in-law, he 
was murdered in the Caucasus in December, 

1917. 

GORGAS, William Crawford (1854-1920). 
An American sanitarian, and U. S. Army Sur- 
geon General (see VoL. X). He was raised to 
the rank of major general in 1915. He died in 
London, Eng., on July 4, 1020, and his funeral 
was held in St. Paul’s Cathedral. A laboratory 
for the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
Research and Preventive Medicine, for which 
funds were provided by the United States and 
several Latin-American governments, was dedi- 
cated at Panama on Apr. 2, 1929. 

GORKY, gOr’kS, Maxim (1868- ). The 

pseudonym of Alexei Maximovitcii PisiiKOV, 
a Russian author (see Vol. X). At the out- 
break of the World War, he returned to Russia. 
At first he was opposed to the Bolsheviks, but 
later became reconciled to their regime; in 1920, 
however, he went to Sorrento, Italy, to live. 
His later works include three autobiographical 
volumes My Childhood (1915), In the World 
(1917), and My University Dwys (1923) ; About 
the Devil; Comrades; Rcmimsce^ioes of L. N. 
Tolstoy (1920); The Note-Book of Anton 
Chekhov (1921); Reminiscences of Anton 
Chekhov, with Bunin and Kuprin (1921); 
Through Russia, stories (1922) ; Perils de Revo- 
lution (1922) ; The Judge, a play (1924) ; Frag- 
ments from my Diary (1924); LSnine; et Lc 
Paysan russe (1925) ; The Story of a Novel and 
Other Stories (1925); Sur les Chemins de ma 
vie (1926); Decadence, a novel (1927); Les 
Artamomov, a novel (1928), Reminiscences of 
Leonid Andreyev (1928); The Bystander (1927), 
the first volume of a novel, The End and the 
Beginning. 

GORMAU, James Edward .(1863- ). 

An American railway official, born in Chicago. 
He began his railroad career with the Chicago, 
Burlington A Quincy road, in 1877. lie oc- 
cupied important positions in several companies 
and was with the Atchison, Topeka A Santa 
Fe in various capacities from 1895 to 1917. In 
the latter year, he became president of the 
C. R. I. and P. R. R. and was Federal fiaanager 
of this road from 1918 to 1920, when he again 
became its president. 

GOSSE, g6s. Sir Edmund (William) (1849- 
1928) . An English poet, critic, and biographer 
(see Vol. X). He was chairman of the board 
of Scandinavian studies at University College 
in London (1917-1928) and president of the 
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English Association (1921). Many honors were 
bestowed on him, and in 1925 he was knighted. 
His later works include Collected Poems (1911), 
Inter Arma (1916), The Life of Algernon Charles 
Stoinhume (1917), Three French Moralists 
(1918), Diversions of a Man of Letters (1919), 
Malherbe (1920), Books on the Table (1921), 
Aspects and Impresstons (1922), More Books 
on the Table (1923), Silhouettes (1925), Leaves 
and Fruit (1927), and Thomas Lovell BeddoeSt 
edited with a new memoir by Goase (1928). 

GOTCH, John Alfred (1852- * ) An 

English architect and author. He attended the 
University of Zurich, and, articled to R. W, 
Johnson of Melton Mowbray, he began the 
practice of architecture in 1878. He was a 
member of the Royal Fine Arts Commission 
and was president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in 1923-25 He was also a 
corresponding member of the American Institute 
of Architects. His books include Architecture 
of the Renaissance in England (1894); Earlg 
Renaissance Architecture in England (1901); 
The Growth of the English Rouse (1909); The 
Original Drawings for the Palace at Whitehall^ 
attributed to Inigo Jones (1912); The English 
Rome from Charles I to George IV (1918) ; and 
Old English Rouses (1925). 

GSTEBORG, yfi't^or'y’, GOTHEIOUBG, or 
GOTTENBURG. The principal port, manu- 
facturing centre, and second city of Sweden. 
The population in 1928 was estimated to be 
233,303. Gdteborg is the home port for several 
passenger steamers, maintaining services to the 
United States, Australia, and England; it is a 
terminal for some of the most important railway- 
lines in Sweden, such as the newly electrified 
line from Stockholm to Goteborg; and it is an 
important junction on the international air-lines 
of Europe, its aerodrome being situated at 
Torslanda. The Harbor of Goteborg, part of 
which is a free port, is 15 kilometers (9.32 miles) 
long and is divided into two portions, the upper 
portion accommodating inland shipping and the 
lower one being used by coastal and seagoing 
vessels. The harbor facilities have been greatly 
improved; several shipyards and repair docks 
are located in the harbor district, including a 
new floating drydock of 20,000 tons lifting 
capacity. At the beginning of 1928, 281 vessels 
of 522,312 gross tonnage were entered and 
cleared. The new post oflice is one of the fiinest 
in Europe, and the Lorensberg Theatre is the 
leading playhouse of Scandinavia. 

Among the principal attractions of G5teborg 
are its highly specialized museum collections, 
ranging from South American Indian antiquities 
and Oriental specimens, collected in the days 
when trade flourished with the East Indies, to 
native handicrafts and modernistic art. The 
sociological-historical and ethnographical col- 
lections are lioused in buildings that were once 
the offices and warehouses of the East-India 
Company, while a new building has been erected 
in Slottsskogen, the moat famous of GOteborg’s 
many beautiful parks, for the natural history 
collection.s. The Rohss Art and Handicraft 
Museum has a complete collection of book-bind- 
ings and printings, Chinese art, textiles, and 
other hand -wrought wares. The collection of 
pictures in the Art Gallery affords a complete 
representation of modern Swedish painting, and 
the exliibits are regarded as among the best 
arranged and most valuable in Europe. G6teborg 
is distinguiEdied for its many large and well- 


organized charities and benevolent institutions, 
donations for humanitarian and cultural pur- 
poses having been made by its citizens on a 
larger scale than in any other city of Sweden. 
It was also the first city in Scandinavia to es- 
tablish modern workmen’s dwellings. From 
May 8 to September 30, 1923, a jubilee exposition 
was held to celebrate Goteborg’s 300th birthday 
and to show the progress which Swedes have 
made in manufacture and commerce, education 
and music, arts and sciences, at home and in 
foreign lands. 

GOTHENBURG, got'en-burk. See Gote- 

BORG.^ 

G5TZINGER, gets'ing-Sr, Gustav (1880- 
). An Austrian geologist at the Geological 
Institute, Vienna, born in Neu-Serowitz, Mora- 
via, and educated at the Gymnasium and tlie 
University of Vienna. He was editor of the 
Geographische J ahi esbericlit aus Osterreich. In 
1906-11 he was oceanographer of the Society for 
the Investigation of the Adriatic and in 1912 he 
was appointed section geologist of the Geological 
Institute at Vienna. He is the author of nu- 
merous works, dealing especially with glacial 
and marine geology, including Oceanographische 
Beohachiungen Eordlicher Adria (1910); Geo- 
morphologxe der Lunzer Seen, Geologic und Mor- 
phologic Dinara, Morphologic des Osilichen 
Kalkhochplaieaus (1912); Gletschervermessung 
der Alpen (1906); Nordisches Diluvium West- 
Schlesiens (1914, 1915); Erzgebirge, Osterreich- 
ische Alpenseeforschung (1916) ; Eis der Lunzer 
Seen (1917); Phosphatkohle von Gsaklovina 
(1919); Denkmalpflanzen und Eaturdenkmalcr 
(1921); Alpenrandgeologie (1923), and Rut- 
schender Orasherg (1923). 

GOUCHER COXiLEGE. a nonsectarian col- 
lege for women at Baltimore, Md., founded in 
1885. The student enrollment increased from 
380 in 1913-14 to 1053 in 1927-28. The faculty 
was enlarged from 29 to 103 members (in 1928), 
and the library from 12,000 to 40,500 volumes 
during the same period. The endowment fund, 
begun during the period under review amounted 
to $1,500,000 in 1924 and to $2,386,989 in 1928. 
A site was purchased in 1921 at Towson, Md., 
and a campaign inaugurated to collect $6,- 
000,000, of which $5,000,000 was to be used to 
move the college from Baltimore to Towson. The 
remaining $1,000,000 was to be added to the 
permanent endowment fund, to which the Gen- 
eral Board in New York pledged $400,000 in 
1921 and paid an additional $40,000 in cash. 
The Board also gave $250,000 to the endowment 
fund of the college in 1917. President, William 
Westley Guth, Ph.D., LL.D. 

GOULD, Edwin (1866- ). An Ameri- 

can railway official (see VoL. X). In 1917-18 
he served with Squadron A, New York National 
Guard, and in the latter year was major of 
ordnance in the 1st Brigade. 

GOURAUD, gdbr'O', Henri Joseph Etienne 
(1867- ). A French general who was born 

in Paris, trained at St. Cyr, and served in Africa 
from 1894 to 1914. In 1912 he became general 
of brigade, and in J014 a general of division. 
During the World W’ar, he served first in the 
Argonne, where he commanded the 10th Division 
(1914), then in command of the 1st Corps of 
the Colonial Army (1915), and from May to 
June, 1915; he led the expeditionary corps in 
the Dardanelles, until he was wounded and lost 
his right' arm. He commanded the 4th Army 
from December, 1915, imtil September, 1910, with 
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an interim of six months in 1910-17 when he was 
resident general of Moroceo. In September, 
1919, he was Clovenior of Strassburg, and in 
November of that year became eoinniander-in- 
ehief of the Army of the Levant and high- 
coininissioner for France in Syria and Cilicia 
(retired in 1923). In 1922 he was appointed 
a member of the Higher War Council, and in 
the following year he became Military Governor 
of Paris, He visited tlie United States in 1929 
to attend the reunion of the Rainbow Division, 
A. K. F., at Baltimore, as representative of the 
French government. 

GOYAU, gby'o', Piekkb Lotas TnliopniUJ 
Georges (1809- ). A French religious his- 

torian who w'as horn at Orleans and was edu- 
cated at the £cole Normale Supchieure and 
taught at the ficole Fran^aise in Rome. As one 
of the editors of the powerful Revue des Deuaf 
Moudes and Figaro he wiCided an influence in be- 
half of conservatism and Catholicism. His writ- 
ings reflected the social Catholic tradition of 
Joseph de Maistre. He was elected a member 
of the French Academy in 1922. A partial list 
of his writings intdutles Le Pape, les Caiholigucs, 
et la question Bociale (189.3) j Le Vaiiean 
(1895); Auiour du caiholicisme social (15 se- 
ries: 1897, 1901, 1907, 1910, and 1913); UAlle- 
magne RcHgieuse: Le Protestantism e, Prix 
Bond in of the French Academy (1898); L7dee 
de Paine et Vhumaniiarisme (1901); L*Alle- 
magne rdigxeuse: le Caiholicisme (4 vols., 1905, 
1908); Bismarck et VXtJglise (4 vols., 1910-13); 
Le Cardinal Mercier (1917) ; La pens^e reli- 
gieuse de Joseph de Maistre ( 1921) ; Bie, Jeanne 
d*Aro (1021); Bisioire retigieme de la nation 
frangaise (1922) ; Une jSpop^e mystique (1924) ; 
Le Cardinal Lavigene (1925) j Fr4d4nG Ozanam 
(1920); Le Visage de Rome chrHienne (1927), 
and Baint Louis (1928). 

GHABAE, Igor E. (1871- ). A Russian 

landscape painter, one of the leaders of the 
Moscow gioup who, in reaction against the 
realism of the Wanderers, depict Russian scenes 
in an impressionistic style, Grabar himself being 
a pointillist. He is also a writer on art. See 
Painting, under Russia. 

GRABATT, Mary Antjn. See Antin, Mart. 

GB.AFF, Kasimir Romuald (1878- ). 

A German astronomer, born at Prochnowo, 
Posen, and educated at the Gymnasium and at 
Friedrich-Wilhelm University in Berlin. In 
1900 he became a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Urania Observatory in Berlin. In 
1909 he transferred to the Hamburg observatory, 
where he became a professor in 1917. He wrote 
Onmdnss der Oeographtschen Or 1 sheet immung 
(.1914).; a German adaptation of Fabre, X>er 
Sfemktmmel (3d ed., 1921); an adaptation of 
Newcomb, Astronomic fur Jedermann (4th ed„ 
1922); Astrophysik, with Scheiner (1922), and 
Or under der Astrophysik (1927). 

GBAFLY, Charles (1862-1929). An 
American sculptor (see Vol. X), In 1915 he 
served on the International Jury of Awards at 
the Panama-Pacific luternational Exposition. 
In 1917 he became instructor in the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Among his awards during 
the period were the VVatrous Gold Medal of the 
National Academy of Design, 1918, the Potter 
Palmer Gold Medal, 1021, and the medal of 
honor of the Concord Art Association, 1922. 

GBAHAM, Evart8 Ambrose (1883- )« 

An American surgeon and discoverer of the radio- 
diagnostic resource of cholecystography, who w:as 


born in Chicago. He received the degrees of 
A.B. from Princeton in 1904 and of M.D. from 
Rush Medical College in 1907. From 1908 until 
the outbreak of the World \^ar, he taught and 
did original research work in surgery at Rush 
College. During the War, he served with the 
rank of captain and major, was active in the 
School of Neurological Surgery in Chicago, and 
as member of the Emjiyema Commission at Balti- 
more made original researches on empyema which 
were recorded in a monograj)li. He was mustered 
out of the army in 1919 and hcoanic professor of 
surgery in the Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis, and surgeon in chief to 
the Barnes Hospital. In 1925 with several asso- 
ciates, he pubiislied his fust reports of the 
method discovered by him of visualization of the 
gall-bladder wdiieh was at once populariyed 
tliroughout the world and has revolutionized 
knowledge of this organ and its diseases and 
greatly enlaigcd the sphere of diagnosis. lie 
was awarded numerous honors including the 
gold medal and certificate of merit from the St. 
Louis Medical Society, 1927, for his work in 
cholecyst ogra phy. 

GBAHAM, Stephen (1884- ). An Eng- 

lish writer (see Vol. X). During the W^orld 
War, he served as a private in the Scots Guards 
(1917-18) and afterward he continued his life 
of wandering. His later works inchide With 
Poor Ernigiants to America (1914) ; Russia and 
the World (1915) ; The Way of Martha and the 
Way of Mary (1915) ; Through Russian Central 
Asia (1916), Russia in lUW (1917); Priest of 
the Ideal (1917); Quest of the Face (1918); 
Private in the Guards (1919); Children of the 
Slaves (1920); The Challenge of the Dead 
(1921 ) ; Europe — Whither Bound f (1921 ) ; 
Tramping with a Pod in the Rockies (1022); 
Under^London (1923); In Quest of Eldorado 
(1924) ; Life and Last Words of Wilfred Eucart 
(1924); Russia in Dimsion (1025); London 
Nights (1925); Midsummer Music (1926); the 
Gentle Art of Tramping (1927); Nevo York 
Nights (1028) ; The Lay Confessor (1928) ; and 
Peter the Great (1929). 

GBAHAM, The Rt. IIon. William (1887- 
). A British public official and labor leader, 
who was educated in private schools and at Edin- 
burgh University. He was a member of numer- 
ous national and local public bodies including the 
Edinburgh Town Council and was elected to Par- 
liament in 1918. He was Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury in the Labor Government of 1924. 
He was named president of the Board of Trade 
in the Labor Cabinet formed June 7, 1929. He 
wrote The Wages of Labor (1921) and has con- 
tributed artjcle.s on social, indu.strial, and po- 
litical questions to newspapers and periodicals. 

GBAHAMB-WHITE, Claude (1879- ). 

An English aviator, writer, and aeronautical 
engineer (see Vol. X). He was a flight com- 
mander in 1914, but resigned to supervise the 
filling of British government aeroplane contracts. 
His London aUrodrome and factory at Hendon 
were acquired by the Government in 1925, 
Among his later books are Learning to Fly 
(1914); Aircraft in ih e Great War (1915); 
Air Power — Naval^ Military, and Commerci'*^ 
(2917) ; Our First Airways, Their Organization, 
Equipment, and Finance (1918); and Heroes of 
the Flying Corps (1019). 

GBAINT, See Agricl'LTURB;* W- eat. 

GBAINTGEB, Percy (Aldridge) (1882- 
) . A British composer and pianist, born at 
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Brighton, Melbourne, Australia. He received his 
first instruction on the piano from his mother, 
continued with J. Kwast in Frankfort (1894- 
1900), and was for a short time with Busoni. 
After a most successful d^but in London, in 
1900, he toured Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. Returning to 
Europe in 1906, he made tours of the Continent 
until 1915, when he visited the United States 
and settled there permanently. He served in the 
American Army during the World War and was 
afterward naturalized. In August, 1928, he 
married in Los Angeles the Swedish sculptress, 
Ella Viola Strom. As a composer, he became 
known first in 1912, when he conducted his Mock 
Mo7'ris at one of Gardiner’s concerts in London. 
Almost without exception, his compositions are 
based on folk music, of which he is not only a 
profound student but also an ardent collector; 
he has taken more than 500 records of folk melo- 
dies of all the countries he has visited. His 
choral works with orchestra include Father and 
Daughter, Sir Eglaniore, The Bride's Tragedy, 
and Marching Song of Democracy (for the Wor- 
cester Festival, 1916). He also has written In 
a Nutshell, suite for piano and orchestra; for 
orchestra, Molly on the Shore, English Dance, 
Colonial Song, Shepherd's JSeyj numerous pieces 
for piano, and a few songs. Consult I). C. 
Parker’s P. A. Grainger: A Study (New York, 
1918). 

GRAIN STANDARDS. See Wheat. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
The. An order formed in 1866 among a number 
of former soldiers who had served in the Civil 
War. Auxiliary orders are the Woman’s Relief 
Co^s, Ladies of the G. A. R., Sons and Daughters 
of Union Veterans, and their auxiliaries. A na- 
tional encampment is held in September, depart- 
ment encampments in June. Delegates to the 
national body are chosen by the Department of 
Encampments, and those to the Department En- 
campments by the Posts. The 62d National En- 
campment was held at Denver, Colo., September, 
1928, while the 63d National Encampment was 
held at Portland, Me., in 1929. The successive en- 
campments have had a smaller attendance each 
year due to the heavy mortality and the aged vet- 
erans are transported in motor vehicles in the 
processions that have been features of these 
gatherings. 

GRAND RAPIDS. A city of Michigan, at 
the head of navigation on the Grand River, The 
population rose from 112,571 in 1910 to 137,634 
in 1920 and to 164,200 in 1928 by estimate of 
the Bureau of the Census. The population of 
greater Grand Rapids, according to local esti- 
mates, is 192,256. The area is 23.4 square miles, 
or 14,985 acres. Of this acreage, 250 acres con- 
stitute the area of Grand River within the city’s 
limits. A charter providing that Grand Rapids 
be governed by a commission of seven members 
and a city manager went into eflfect in 1917. Iii 
1920 active city-planning work was begun, and 
since 1923 Grand Rapids has had a zoning ordi- 
nance which limits the height of buildings and 
the portion of land area they may occupy and 
sets aside sections to be used for residence, busi- 
ness, and industry. Grand Rapids ranks second 
among the larger cities of the United States 
as to percentage of home ownership, 50.2 ^er 
cent of the houses being owned b;^ we families 
occupying them. Building permits increased 
from $3,618,119 in 1914 to $10,204,795 in 1923; 
in 1927 their value was $8,222,090» During the 


period a municipal tuberculosis hospital cost- 
ing $605,000, a high school costing $600,000, 
grade schools, a theatre costing $750,000, hotels, 
churches, a Roman Catholic seminary, and an 
academy were built. The William H. Dean 
Bridge, constructed in 1927 at a cost of $435,000, 
is a memorial to a private w'ho, during the Span- 
ish American War, volunteered himself to the 
medical corps for experiments in seeking to con- 
quer yellow fever. The assessed valuation of 
property in Grand Rapids in 1928 was $263,- 
425,606; the net debt was $13,521,294. 

Grand Rapids is the furniture-manufacturing 
centre of the United States. It has 08 factories 
which employ 13,000 artists and craftsmen and 
which produce furniture valued at $60,000,000 
annually. The 102d semi-annual furniture mar- 
ket, attended by 4000 buyers and salesmen from 
all parts of the United States, was held in No- 
vember, 1928. Grand Rapids has the largest of 
all carpet-sweeper, school-seat, window-sash, pul- 
ley, excelsior, show-case, and refrigerator fac- 
tories in the United States. Employees in all 
factories number more than 30,000. Grand Rap- 
ids is also a large producer of gypsum products, 
the mines being to the south and west of the city. 
There are within the city limits 403.28 miles of 
streets, 389.70 miles jof public sewers, and 342.14 
miles of water mains. The cost of street im- 
provements completed in 1927 was $1,003,603; 
of sewers completed in 1927, $882,330; of water 
mains, $237,865; of permanent improvements, 
$2,618,698, which includes 50 miles of assess- 
ment storm and sanitary sewers constructed by 
the sanitary engineering division which also ex- 
pended $746,537 in bond-issue projects, making a 
grand total of $3,365,235. The city has in- 
vested $981,012 in flood protection, not including 
buildings and equipment. Grand Rapids with 
an absolutely pure water supply taken from 
Grand River and treated in a modem filtration 
plant is one of the most healthful cities in the 
United States. It was on the 1927 honor roll of 
43 cities with a typhoid death rate per 100,000 
of 0.0 to 1.9 per cent. The Grand Rapids air- 
port, one of the finest in the United States, is 
on county-owned property and is under lease of 
the Grand Rapids Flying Club. 

GBANER, Paul (1873- ). A German 

composer, born in Berlin. After a varied career 
as operatic conductor in several German cities, 
he went to London in 1896 as conductor at the 
Haymarket Theatre and taught several years at 
the Royal Academy of Music. From 1902 to 
1909, he taught at the Neues Konservatoriupi in 
Vienna and, from 1910 to 1913, was director of 
the Mozarteum at Salzburg. He then lived in 
Munich until 1920 and devoted himself chiefly 
to composition. In 1920 he accepted the pro- 
fessorship of composition at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory, succeeding Reger. This position he 
resigned in 1925 and since then he has devoted 
his entire time to composition. He is the origi- 
nator of Kammermusikdiohtimg, employing the 
usual combinations of instruments heretofore 
used only in pure chamber music for the purpose 
of interpreting a literary programme, as Raabe’s 
Hungerpastor by means of a piano trio, or 
Sehnsucht an das Meer by means of a piano 
quintet. Among his other works are a sym- 
phony in D Minor, Sinfonieita, Musih am 
Ahead for orchestra, and the operas, Das Far- 
rengericht (Vienna, 1913), Don Juam Letetes 
Ahenteuer (Leipzig, 1914), Theophano (Munich, 
1918, rewritten as Byzans, Leipzig, 1922), 
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liSohirin und Gertraude (Dresden, 1920), and 
Eanneles Himmelfahrt (Dresden, 1927). Con- 
sult G. Graner’s volume, Paul Grdner ( Leipzig, 
1922), 

GRANT, pERcr Sticknet (1860-1927). An 
American clergyman (see Vol, X). He con- 
tinued, until 1^4, as rector of the Church of 
the Ascension, New York City. Here he main- 
tained a forum in which advocates of all poli- 
tical and social doctrines were permitted to speak 
freely. This was widely criticized and finally, 
in 1923, following action taken by Bishop Wil- 
liam T. Manning, the forum was greatly modi- 
fied in its character. The rector also came in 
controversy with Bishop Manning on the ques- 
tion of divorce. After the latter had refused 
to authorize his contemplated marriage to a 
divorcee, in June, 1924, he resigned his rector- 
ship. His later books include Fair Play for the 
Worker (1918) ; Essays and Poems (1922) ; and 
The Religion of Main Street (1923). 

GRANT-SMITH, Ulysses (1870- ). An 

American diplomat, who was born at Washing- 
ton, Pa., and graduated from Washington and 
Jefferson College ( 1 894 ) . After graduate studies 
at Harvard, he was made director and military 
instructor at Trinity Hall School. In 1903 he 
entered the American diplomatic service as sec- 
ond secretary of the legation at Constantinople. 
He became third secretary of the embassy at 
London (1906-08), secretary of the legation at 
Santiago, Chile (1908-09), at Brussels, Belgium 
(1909-12), counselor of the embassy at Vienna 
(1912-17), counselor of the legation at Copen- 
hagen, and chargd d’affaires (1917-19), U. S. 
Commissioner in Hungary (1910-21), negotiat- 
ing the American-Hungarian Treaty of Peace; 
Minister to Albania (1922-26), and Minister 
to Uruguay since 1925. 

GRANVILLE-BAREER, Habley. See 
Baeker, Harley Granville. 

GRAjPHlTE. Graphite is extensively con- 
sulted in the United States for various indus- 
trial purposes. The natural product, both in 
its crystalline and amorphous forms, entered 
into consumption, together with the manu- 
factured product, which is made in the electric 
furnace. In addition to the native supply, the 
crystalline graphite used in the United States 
is produced in Ceylon, Madagascar, Japan, Aus- 
tria, Bavaria, and Czechoslovakia, as indicated 
in the accompanying table. It is used mostly 
in making crucibles and as the metallurgical 
activities of the War led to extensive mining, 
there was abnormal production which was gradu- 
ally later being absorbed. 

The crystalline product, in the form of lump, 
chip, or dust, comes mainly from Ceylon, while 
most of the imported crystalline fiake comes 
from Madagascar and Canada. The amorphous 
graphite is used mainly for foundry facings and 
paint, and while some is mined in Rhode Island, 
the greater part is imported from Chosen 
(Korea) and Mexico. 

During the period from 1913 to 1928, the use 
of graphite in the United States underwent 
radical changes. Before the War, more than 
one-half of the supply was consumed in the man- 
ufacture of crucibles, whereas by 1924 only 13 
per cent of the graphite used in the manufacture 
of finished products was utilized in the manu- 
facture of crucibles. A corresponding shift oc- 
curred in the manufacture of foundry facings 
for which only 10 per cent of the graphite sup- 
ply was consumed in 1913, as compared with 44 


per cent in 1923, and 52 per cent in 1924. The 
use of graphite in the manufacture of pigments 
and paints, pencils and crayons, commutator 
brushes, stove polish, and lubricants, was like- 
wise of minor importance before the War, but of 
considerable impox'tance subsequent to 1918. 

In the United States, Alabama was one of the 
most productive states during the War, but fol- 
lowing the War its output declined to almost 
insignificant proportions. In 1926 the Alabama 
industry experienced a revival and in 1927 three 
Alabama operators reported sales of 3,474,000 
pounds of crystalline graphite or two-thirds of 
the total output for the United States. The 
producing States in 1928 were Alabama, Georgia, 
Michigan, Nevada, Rhode Island, and Texas. 
Imports of graphite into the United States in 
1928 totaled 17,569 tons, valued at $801,559, 
as compared with 16,166 tons valued at $921,233 
in 1926, an increase of 8 per cent in quantity 
but a decrease of 21 per cent in value. 

DOMESTIC NATURAL GRAPHITE SOLD IN THE 



UNITED 

STATES 

1914-1927 



Amorphous 

Crystalline 

Year 

Short tons Value 

Pounds 

Value 

1914 

1,725 

$38,750 

5,220,539 

$285,368 

1915 

1,181 

12,358 

7,074,370 

417,273 

1916 

2,622 

20.723 

10,931,989 

914,748 

1917 

8,301 

73,481 

10,584,080 

1,094,398 

1918 

6,560 

69,455 

12,861,839 

1,454.799 

1919 

3,379 

47,716 

8,086,191 

731,141 

1920 

4,694 

49,758 

9,632,360 

576,444 

1921 

1,842 

20,860 

1,189,523 

75,664 

1922 

2,200 

(•') 

1,840,766 

85,242 

1923 

4,056 

39,560 

3,964,900 

151,434 

1924 

4,071 

88,533 

1,800,325 

48,977 

1925 

3,536 

39,640 

2,257,250 

56,721 

1926 

2,975 

40,500 

4,989,200 

178,842 

1927 

2,595 

38,850 

4,224,400 

197,121 

1928 

2,994 

45,970 

5,234,000 

253,773 


Bureau of Minos not at liberty to publish value. 

GRAST7, Charles Henry (1863-1924). 
An American journalist, born at Fincaatle, Va., 
and educated at the University of Missouri and 
Washington and Lee University. He was man- 
aging editor of the Kansas City Times (1884- 
89); editor and proprietor of the Baltimore 
Eymmg News (1892-08); director of the Asso- 
ciated Press (1900-10); editor and controlling 
owner of the St. Paul Dispatch and the Pioneer 
Press (1908-09), and of the Baltimore Sun 
(1910-14) ; war correspondent for the Associated 
Press, New York Times, and Kansas City Star 
in Europe (1915) ; and treasurer of the New 
York Times (1916-20), During the World War, 
he was on the editorial staff of the New York 
Times (1916-21) and was widely recognized as 
an independent writer on war and political situ- 
ations in Europe. 

GRAVES, Charles L, (1856- ). An 

Irish author (see VoL. X). Among his later 
works are War’s Surprises (1917), Lauds and 
Libels (1918), Zfr. Punch's History of the 
Great War (1910); Horace* s Odes, Book V, an 
English version with Rudyard Kipling (1920), 
New Times and Old Rhymes (1921), Punches 
History of Modem England (4 vols. 1921, 1922), 
More Lauds and Libels (1925), Hubert Parry; 
his Life and Works (2 vols., 1920), Eulogies and 
Elegies (1927), and, with E. V. Lucas, Hustled 
History, etc. 

GRAVES, Prank Piereepont (186^- ). 

An American educator, born in New York City, 
and educated at Columbia University. Prom 
1891 to 1893, he ^as assistant professor of 
Greek, and immediately afterward, professor of 
classical philology in Tufts College. In 1896- 
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98j he was president of the University of Wyo- 
ming; in 1898--1903, president of the University 
of Washington, and in 1904-21, professor of 
education or dean in Missouri, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago, Pennsylvania, and Columbia uni- 
versities. In 1921 he became president of the 
University of the State of New York and Com- 
missioner of Education. He was editor of the 
Educational Review, 1920-24. In 1927 he was 
awarded the Butler Medal for educational ad- 
ministration. His publications include Burial 
Customs of the Ancient Ch*eeks (1891); The 
Philoctetes of Sophocles (1893) ; The State Uni- 
versity Ideal (1897); A History of Education 
before the Middle Ages (1909); A History of 
Education during the Middle Ages and the 
Transition to Modern Times (1910) ; Great Edu- 
cators of Three Centuries (1911) ; Peter Ramus 
and the Educational Reformation of the Siof- 
teenth Century (1912) ; A History of Education 
in Modem Times (1913) ; What Did Jesus Teacht 
(1919). He also published Addresses and Far 
pers (1921-26). 

GRAVES, Henry Solon (1871- ). An 

American forester, born at Marietta, Ohio, and 
educated at Yale, Harvard, and the University 
of Munich. Prom 1900 to 1910, he was pro- 
fessor of forestry and director of the Forestry 
School at Yale, and from the latter date to 
3 920, chief of the United States Forest Service. 
Since 1922 he has been dean of the Yale Forestry 
School. He was provost of Yale University in 
1923-27. He was a member of many American 
and foreign societies and wrote Forest Mensura- 
tion (1906), and Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands (1911). During the World War, he was 
lieutenant colonel in the corps of engineers, serv- 
ing in France. 

GRAVES, Robert Ranke (1895- ), A 

British poet and critic who was born in London 
and educated at the Charterhouse and St. John's 
College, Oxford. In 1923 he and William Nichol- 
son edited The Owl, and in 1926 he was professor 
of English Literature in the Egyptian University. 
His earlier poems were vivid, but the later ones 
became more and more intellectual and detached. 
His verse was collected in Poems, 

(1927) and in Collected Poems (1929). His 
prose writings include On English Poetry 
(1921); The Meaning of Dreams (1924); 
Poetic Unreason and Other Studies (1925); 
My Head! My Head! (1925); John Kemp^s 
Wager, a ballad opera (1925); The English 
Ballad (1926) ; Lars Porsena or ^‘The Future of 
SweaHng^* (1927); Lawrence and the Arabs 
(1927), and John Skelton (1927), With Laura 
Riding, he wrote A Survey of Modem Poetry 
(1927) and A Pamphlet Against Anthologies 
(1928). 

GRAVING DOCKS. See Docks. 

GRAVITATION, in Light of Modern The- 
ory. See Physics. 

GRAY, Alexander (1882-1921). An Amer- 
ican engineer, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, and 
educated at Edinburgh and McGill universities. 
Until 1904 he was engaged in engineering work 
in Edinburgh, and from 1910 to 1915 was as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineering at 
McGill University. In the latter year, he be- 
came head of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment at Cornell. He wrote Electrical Machine 
Design (1913) and Principles and Practice of 
Electrical Engineering (1914). He was also the 
author of a section of the Standard Handbook for 
Electrical Engineers. 


GRAY. George (1840-1925). An American 
jurist and legislator (see Vol. X). He was ap- 
pointed peace commissioner to Great Britain in 
1915, and in the same year he was chairman of 
the United States delegation to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Scientific Congress. President Wilson ap- 
pointed him a member of the American-Mesican 
Commission in 1916. 

GRAY, Louis Herbert (1875- ). An 

American orientalist ( see Vol. X ) . He was as- 
sociate editor of the Hastings Encyclopcedia of 
Religion and Ethics (Edinburgh 1905-15), ed- 
itor of Mythology of all Races (1915-18), as- 
sociate professor of philosophy at the University 
of Nebraska, 1921—23, and professor of compara- 
tive philology and Oriental languages at Colum- 
bia University after 1923. He was in the service 
of the American commission to negotiate peace in 
Paris (1918) and attach^ to the American Em- 
bassy (1920). He edited George Louis Beer’s 
posthumous African Questions at the Paris Peace 
Conference (1923). 

GRAYSON, Cary Travers (1878- ), 

An American physician, born in Culpepper 
County, Va., and educated at William and Mary 
College and the University of the South. In 1904 
he graduated from the United States Naval 
Medical School. After service as assistant sur- 
geon of the United States Navy, he was ap- 
pointed medical director, with the rank of rear 
admiral, in 1916. He was the personal physician 
of Presidents Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. Dur- 
ing the World War, he was a member of many 
important commissions and was also connected 
with the staff of several hospitals in Washington 
and elsewhere. He resigned from the Navy in 
1928 and became president of the newly estab- 
lished Gorgas Institute. 

GiRAZIE, gra.'tsi-&, Marie Eugene Delle 
(1864- ). An Austrian poet, dramatist, and 

novelist (see VoL. X). She published Das Buck 
des Lebens and Zwei Wittwen (19X4); Die 
blonde Frau Tina, Das Buck des Lebens, 0 
Jugend! and Hines Lebens Stem (1916) ; Homo, 
Donaukind, Der Liebe und des Ruhmes Krdntse, 
and Die Blume der Acacia (1921), all fiction. 
Her later works include Die blonde Frau Thia 
und andere Ceschichlen (1921); Die weissen 
Schmetlerlinge von Clairvaua;, stories (1925); 
Unsichtbare Strassen, a novel, (1926) ; and the 
play Die Schwelle des Lebens (1926). 

GREAT BRITAIN. The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State. The former is a constitutional 
monarchy; the Irish Free State, a self-governing 
dominion. The capital of the United Kingdom 
is London, and Dublin is the capital of the 
Irish Free State. The term Great Britain is 
applicable literally to England, Scotland, and 
Wales; the term United Kingdom to Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland, the Isle of Man, and 
the Channel Islands; and the term British Isles 
to the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State. 
The United Kingdom with all its possessions 
and dependencies, including the self-governing 
dominions, crown colonies, protectorates, man- 
dates, anl other territories subject to the control 
of Parliament, constitutes the British Empire. 
See British Empire. 

Area and Population. The total area of 
the British Isles is 121,633 square miles, of 
which 88,745 square miles make up Great 
Britain, 27,165 square miles tlie Irish Free State, 
5431 square miles Northern Ireland, and 302 
square miles the Isle of Man and the Channel 
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Islands. The total population of the British 
Isles in 1021, exclusive of navy, army, and mer- 
chant seamen abroad, was 47,307,001, an increase 
of 1,037.071 over 1011. No census was taken in 
Ireland in 1021; so the 1911 figure was used in 
both years. The niunber of persons per square 
mile w^as, in 1011: England and Wales, 018.3; 
Scotland, 156.0; Northern Ireland, 230.3; Irish 
Free State, 115.6. In 1021 it was; England 
and Wales, 640.4; Scotland, 160.6. During 1928 
there were 060,267 births in England and Wales 
with an estimated population of 30,482,000 on 
June 30, 1028, and 96,815 in Scotland with an 
estimated population of 4,893,182 on the same 
date; there were 460,440 deaths in England and 
Wales and 65,263 in Scotland. In 1021 there 
were 90,720 births in Ireland and 63,838 deaths. 
The population of riroatcr London was estimated 
at 7,766, .353 in 1927 and 7,251,358 in 1911. The 
population of the Administrative County of 
London and City of Ix)ndon was 4,483,523 in 
1921, as compared with 4,521,685 in 1911. The 
largest cities in the United Kingdom are; 


ENGLAND 

London 

1911 

4,521,685 

3921 

4,48.3,249 

Per cent 
Increase 
or 

Decrease 

-0.9 

Birmingham 

840,202 

919,438 

-9.4 

Liverpool 

Manchester 


803,118 

--6-5 

714,385 

730,5.51 

--2.3 

Sheffield 

460,183 

490,724 

--6.6 

Leeds 

454,155 

4.58,320 

-1-12 

Bristol 

357,114 

377,061 

-1-6.6 

West Ham 

289,030 

300,905 

-1-4.1 

Kinffston-upon-Hull 

277,991 

287,013 

285,979 

•4-3.2 

Bradford 

288,458 

-0,9 

SCOTLAND 

Glasgow 

Edinburgh 

784,496 

1,034.069 

-f-31.8 

320,318 

420,281 

-f 31.2 


The following table shows the population of 
the British Isles in 1911 and 1921 divided ac- 
cording to sex. 


when there were only 0,046, 500 pupils and 
164,152 teachers. In 1927-28 there were 20,- 
684 total ordinary public elementary schools 
with accommodations for 7,063,578 pupils. In 
addition, in 1927-28 there were 576 schools for 
the blind and defective with an enrollment of 
47,966 pupils, as compared with 2,5,704 pupils 
in 347 such schools in 1913. In 1928 theie were 
1320 secondary schools with 21,102 teachers and 
449,800 pupils, while in 1913 there were only 
1010 such schools with 13,700 teachers and 174,- 
423 pupils. A similar increase was recorded in 
teachers* training colleges, of which there were 
86 in 1913 with 11,876 pupils, and in 1921, 92 
with 15,451 pupils. In 1928 there were 4542 
evening schools with 771,291 pupils, as compared 
with 6870 in 1913 with 798,881 pupils. In Scot- 
land, there were 3426 pnl)lie sebools with 21,986 
teachers and 860,984 pupils in 1913, and in 1926 
there were 3403 schools with 24,630 teachers 
and 824,589 pupils. 

The 10 leading universities in Eiigland are 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, London, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, Leeds, SheOield, 
Bristol, and Reading. In Scotland, St. Andrc.ws, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh were the four 
leading Universities, and in Ireland, Trinity 
College (Dublin), Queens University (Belfast), 
University College (Cork), University College 
(Galway), and University College (Dublin), 
were the five leading institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The enrollment in such schools in the 
British Isles in the years 1913-14 and 1927-28 
was as follows: 

Professors Students 



1913-14 

3927-28 

3033-34 

1927-38 

England 

2,533 

3,730 

24.03 0 

33,295 

Wales 

356 

378 

3,340 

2,814 

Scotland 

564 

898 

7.550 

11,557 

Ireland 

532 

325 

2.475 

3,150® 

Total 

3,785 

5.108 

36,375 

50,615 


^ Irish Free State. 



ARKA 


1911 

POPULATION 

1921 


Division 

Sauaro 

Miles 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

England 

50,874 

16,421.298 

17,623,992 

34,045,290 

16,984,087 

18,694,443 

35,678,530 

Wale.s 

7,466 

1.024.310 

1,000,892 

2,025,202 

1,098,133 

3,108,579 

2,206,712 

Scotland 

30,405 

2,308,839 

2,452,065 

4,760,904 

2,348,403 

2,533.885 

4,882,288 

Northern Ireland 

5,431 

002,5.39 

647,992 

1,250,5.31 

602,539 « 

647,992 « 

3,2r)0,531 « 

Irish Free State 

27,3 55 

1,589,509 

1,650,179 

3,139,688 

1,589,509 ® 

1,550,179 « 

3,139,688® 

Isle, of Man 

227 

23,937 

28,079 

52.016 

27,323 

32,917 

60,238 

Channel Islands 

75 

46,229 

60,670 

96,899 

41,264 

48.350 

89,614 

Total 

121,633 

22,016,661 

23,353,869 

45,370,630 

22,691,256 

24,63 6,345 

47,307,001 


« Irish Census of 1911. 


The total movement of travelers from the 
British Isles to non -European eoun tries was 
270,720 in 1928 and 701,601 in 1913, and the 
inward movement was 27Ci>705 in 1928 and 372,- 
618 in 1913. Of the outward passengers, 22,345 
went to the United States; 54^709 to British 
North America; 28,714 to Australia, and 7096 
to Britisli South Africa. 

Education. Elementary education is under 
the control in England and Wales of the Board 
of Education, in Scotland under the Committee 
of Council on Education, and in Ireland under 
the Commissioners for National Education. 
Elementary education is free and compulsory 
from 5 to 14 years. According to the census 
of 1921, there were 21,684 elementary schools 
in England and Wales with 7,150,000 pupils 
and 165,010 teachers, an increase over 1913, 


Agriculture. In 1928 there were in the 
United Kingdom (excluding Northern Ireland) 
13,320,000 acres of arable land, or about 24 per 
cent of the total area; 16,961,000 acres of perma- 
nent grass and pasture, much of it highly pro- 
ductive; and 14,923,000 acres of rougli grazing 
land. Stock raising, including even sheep rais- 
ing, is carried on by interi.sive methods. In 1928 
there were 7,488,588 cattle, 3,166,547 swine, 23,- 
968,314 sheep, and 1,204,198 horses in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, The production of wool 
in the United Kingdom, including Northern Ire- 
land, amounted to 104,821,000 pounds in 1920 
and 117,676,000 pounds in 1927. The greater 
part of the food supply is imported. The fol- 
lowing table gives the leading items in pre-war 
and post-war agricultural pursuits. 
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CROPS: AREA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE (ENTIRE UNITED KINGDOM) 

Crop Area (thousands of acres) Production (thousands of units — Yield per acre 

bushels, excei^t as indicated) ( bushels) 



1909- 

1913 

1921- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

19 Os- 
lo 13 

1921- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1921- 

1925 

1927 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 
Turnijis and 
swedes 
Hops ® 

Flax** 

1,852 

1,682 

3,341 

746 

1,808 

1,513 

3,369 

813 

1,652 

1,272 

3,123 

794 

1,706 

1,171 

2,966 

813 

58,329 

57,977 

162,258 

173,514 

60,599 

62,017 

163,759 

190,384 

51,000 
47.906 
177 291 
176,617 

55,768 

44,551 

155,930 

183,344 

33.6 

34.4 

48 6 
234.2 

32.7 

38.0 

52.6 

223.5 

1,814 

34 

43 

1,381 

26 

37 

1,204 

26 

31 

1,133 

23 

26 

26,292 ® 
33,023 « 
19,148 « 

18,556 *» 
34,787 « 
12,336 • 

18,752 “ 
37,184*' 
13,408 *' 

15.276 « 
28.616 *» 
9,976 *» 

13 4® 
1,338.0 « 
333.4® 

13.5 *> 
1,244.2 *’ 
383 7 e 


•Unit, long ton. Northern Ireland only; very little is raised in Gieat 

® England and Wales. Britain. 

® Unit, pound. 


Mineral Production. The principal econo- 
noinic resource of the United Kingdom is coal, 
which serves as fuel not only for industry, hut 
also for the British merchant marine and as a 
return cargo for vessels entering British ports. 
It was one of the principal articles in e.vport 
trade, for production was in excess of home 
consumption. Recent years have been difficult 
because of the war demands and the subsequent 
period of depression. The record year for pro- 
diietion of coal was 1013; from then a gradual 
decline was recorded until 1018, which was fol- 
lowed by two years of slight increase, hut in 
1021, because of the strike which lasted 88 days, 
a very low record of production was shown. The 
years 1022 and 1023 showed decided improve- 
ment; 1023 was the second highest year on 
record. Employment in the mines followed 
somewhat simiiar lines, except that the lowest 
number employed was in 101.) and the greatest 
in 1920. The year 1021 was difficult for miners; 
they were out on strike for nearly three months 
because of wage disputes. The trouble finally 
ended in an agreement to base wages on the cost- 
of-living index and the volume of business. In 
January, 1924, general dissatisfaction with this 
wage agreement lesulted in ballot vote by the 
miners to serve the required three months' no- 
tice of termination. In 1926 there was a general 
strike which severely restricted domestic and 
foreign commerce. See below, under History, 
The year 1927, opening with great mining 
activity and remunerative trade, was marked 
later by intense competition, declining price 
levels, increasing nnoniployinent, and general 
depression. The closing months of 1927 and the 
first part of 1928 witnessed a tendency toward 
basic reorganization of the industry, with cen- 
tralized control of production, sales, and price 
levels. 

The accompanying table gives a comparison 
of industrial production in the United Kingdom 
before and after the World War: 


Industrial productivity was greatest in the 
first and — except in food, drink and tobacco — 
the last quarters of 1928. The output of manu- 
facturing plants, mines, and quarries was 
slightly less than in 1927. 

Textile Industry. The cotton and woolen 
industries of Great Britain are located near 
the coal fields, the linen industry mainly at Bel- 
fast and Dundee, the lace industry at Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Kilmarnock, and hosiery fac- 
tories at Derby, Leicester, and Nottingham." The 
cotton industry depends entirely on imports of 
raw materials, while the woolen" industry has to 
• import two-thirds its wool, and the linen in- 
dustry has to import one-half its flax. The 
cotton industry suffered more serious disorgani- 
zation by reason of the World War than any 
other industry. A large part of the cotton 
spinning and manufacturing machinery of France 
and Belgium was in the zone of hostilities, while 
the cotton factories of Russia were ruined in the 
early months of the revolution, and England 
suffered a lack of raw material because of the 
submarine danger. Following the Armistice, 
England, with all her machinery intact, enjoyed 
a period of prosperity. Toward the close of 1920, 
the boom ended, and a serious depression set in, 
from which the industry had not recovered by 
1929. During 1923 the short crop in America, 
plus the increased consumption by American 
mills, helped to cause a rapid rise in prices of 
raw materials. Economic disturbances in the 
chief markets of British cloth, i.e., China and 
India, caused them to cut down their purchases. 
In July, 1029, nearly 2000 cotton mills in the 
Lancashire district were shut down as a result 
of the walkout of 500,000 employees who refused 
to accept a wage reduction of 12iA per cent. 

Shipping and Shipbuilding. The shipping 
and shipbuilding’trades were prosperous during 
the War. After the signing of the Armistice, 
this abnormal demand ceased, and an excess of 
tonnage was the immediate result. The lack of 



INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
1913 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Coal 

1000 long tons 

287,430 

276,001 

267,118 

243,176 

126,279 

255,417 


4« ® 

15,991 

1 0,882 

11,057 

10,146 

4,096 

11.207 » 



2,248 

1.880 

2,039 

1,92$ 

1,722 

1,970 *» 

China day, etc. 

«t 

1.141 

982 

1,087 

1,114 

1,058 

997 ® 

Oil shale ' 

f< 

3,280 

2,861 

2,857 

2,465 

1,960 

2.047 ® 

Limestone 

it 

12,741 

11,448 

12,844 

13,126 

11.077 

14,411 « 

Sandstone 

It 

3,666 

2,365 

2,692 

3,041 

3,124 

3,131 ® 

Sliite 

It 

371 

264 

288 

306 

300 

298 ® 

Igneous stone 

Pig iron 

It 

7,098 

7,114 

7,872 

8,730 

8,692 

8,468 ® 

U 

10,260 

7,441 

7,307 

6,262 

2,442 

7,350 

Steel ingots and castings 

Cotton deliveries to spinners® 

It 

7,664 

8,482 

8,201 

7,385 

3,560 

9,200 

1000 hales 

4,288 

2,672 

2,709 

3,328 

3,082 

3,144 

Boots and shoes 

1000 pairs 

100,490 

111,383 

113,535 

114,601 

114,900 

Spirits, alcoholic 

1000 proof gallops 

51,802 

36,137 

37,323 

38,028 

37,759 

27.323 

Beer 

1000 barrels 

87,659 

23,949 

26,425 

26,735 

26,766 

26,100 

Shipbuilding, vessels launched 

1000 gross tons 

1,932 

646 

1,440 

1,085 

640 

1,226 


China day only. 


^ Years ended July 81. 


Fibres for Great Britain and Isle of Man, 
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demand for tonnage caused rates to fall, which, 
added to the fluctuating exchanges and un- 
settled economic conditions, caused considerable 
hardship to shipowners. The excess tonnage 
was further augmented by the tendency to con- 
vert many old vessels to the Diesel type, which 
gave more cargo space and less fuel space. The 
United Kingdom leads the world in size of 
merchant marine, which in 1913 consisted of 
8514 steam vessels of 18,273,944 tons and 700 
sailing vessels of 422,203 tons, or a total of 
9214 vessels (over 100 tons) of 18,096,237 tons; 
and in 1927 it was made up of 8210 vessels (of 
over 100 tons), totaling 19,300,022 net tons. 
During the War, there wore lost through enemy 
attack 2197 vessels of 7,038,020 tons. In 102*8 
there were launched 830 vessels of 2,601,406 
gross tons as compared to 728 vessels of 2,237,- 
506 gross tons in 1027. The table shows the 
entrances and clearances at ports in the United 
Kingdom for 1913 and 1027: 

Entrances Clearances 

1910 1927 1912 1927 

Kumber of vessels 78,620 76,440 • 76,648 76,312 « 
Capacity ( 1000 net reg- 
istered tons) . 

Total 82,149 90 443 82,661 91,297 

With cargo 49,064 60,590 67,819 63,500 

In ballabt 33,085 29,852 14,842 27,797 

« Figures for 1920 

The total not tonnage of entrances at ports 
of the United Kingdom with cargoes during 1928 
was 60,336,721; total clearances were 64,448,551 
net tons. 

Railways. The railroads of Great Britain 
are divided into four systems, all privately 
owned. The statistics for these are given in 
the accompanying table. In addition, there are 
705 miles of line in Northern Ireland not covered 
by tlie table. 


The number of passengers carried in 1928 was 
1,196,420,000. During the year, the railways 
fell £0,057,732 short of earning the standard 
revenue fixed by the Kailway Kates Tribunal 
under the Railway Act of 1921. 

Gross receipts for the year were £205,726,461 
as compared to £214,785,980 for 1927. Total ex- 
penditures dropped to £168,876,015 in 1928 from 
£175,888,185 in 1027. The total net income was 
£41,000,115 in* 1928 and £42,622,190 in 1927. 
The decreases in revenue were attributed to 
motor competition and the freight shortage re- 
sulting from industrial dcpiession. 

Commerce. The outstanding feature of the 
oversea trade of the Uiiit(‘d Kingdom in 1928 
was the continued improveinoiit in the visible 
adverse merchandise Ijalancc. As a result of 
decreased imports and increased exports of 
British goods, the total adverse merchandise 
balance for the year was £353,160,000, a decline 
of £33,148,000 from tlie 1927 figures and the 
lowest since 1024. The annual net excess of vis- 
ible imports over visible exports is a common 
and expected characteristic of British oversea 
trade. The trend of United Kingdom imports, 
exports, and rec'xports, and the net balance of 
visible trade, with movements of bullion and 
specie omitted, may be seen from the accompany- 
ing ta!)Ie. 

Imports into the United Kingdom are grouped 
into five classes, in which the value figures for 
1928 show declines from 1927 in imports of 
food, drink, and tobacco, raw materials, and man- 
ufactured goods, but increases in the receipts of 
parcel-post goods and of animals not for food. 
When compared with 1024, the new base year 
for trade and industry comparisons in the United 
Kingdom, marked declines arc shown in the first 
two classes, while increases equally marked are 
shown in the remaining classes. 


STATISTICS OP RAILWAYS (Great Britain only) 


Length of line miles 

Length of track ** 

Locomotives number 

Pius&cnger cars “ 

FreigKt cars ** 

Passengers carried millions 

Freight carried 1000 long tons 

Ton miles ^ millions 

Train-miles thousands 

Gross receipts 0 £1000 

Passenger service 

Freight service ** 

Gross receipts, equivalent $1000 


1913 1923 1924 1925 1926 1027 

20,246 20,314 20, .329 20.891 20,396 20.400 

50,604 51,818 51,967 52,2:i3 52,332 52,458 

24,664 24,231 24,288 24,209 24,945 24,008 

55,024 61,015 51,238 50,823 51,210 51,400 

735,294 714,246 718,013 721,359 720,860 718,238 

1,550 1,772 1,747 1,743 1,541 1,650 

364,424 843,267 335,497 315,951 215,597 « 325,408 

. . .. 18,961 19,063 18,332 14,042 18,847 

155,363 143,115 143,791 141,076 112,894 144,115 

119,808 205,814 203,417 199,653 171,852 200,800 

54.526 94,080 95,111 94.070 85,121 89,500 

64,255 109,757 106,402 103,076 ft5,0-J4 109,600 

583.047 941,550 898,513 964,104 834,893 976,089 


•Exclusive of livestock. ^Standaid gauge only. 

^ Including miscellaneous receipts not shown sex>arately. 


•UNITED KINGDOM FOREIGN TRADE VALUES 


Year 

Imports 


(c. i. f. value) 

1925 

£1,320,715,190 

1926 

1,241,301,277 

1927 

1,218,341,150 

1928 

1,106,940,354 


B,\'ports Reexports Net excess 

(f. 0 . b. value) (f. o. b. value) of imiKirts 

£773,380,702 £154,030,799 £393,297,689 

653,046,009 125,494,968 462.819,400 

709,081,263 122,952,839 380,307,048 

723,427,455 120,352,491 353,160,408 



0. I. F. VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED ICINGDOM BY CLASSES 


Cla&s 

Food, drink, and tobacco 

Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 
Articles wholly or mainly manufactured ' 

Animals, not for food 

Parcel post (nondurable articles) 


3921 1927 1928 

£571,085,943 £538,526,621 £531,912,557 

400,019,414 851,739,719 334,819,690 

299,773,852 322,412,540 318,016,455 

2,569,834 2,653,196 3,064,520 

3,900,101 3,009,074 9,127,132 
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The principal countries supplying the 1927 £307,000,000, as compared to only £19,000,000 in 
import requirements of the United Kingdom, 1913-14. The budget was balanced at approxi- 
with the preliminary valuation for each in com- mately £200,000,000 in 1913, but due to heavy 
parison with the revised figures for 1925 and war charges it was balanced at £1,000,000,000 
1927, are listed in the accompanying table: in 1921, at £900,000,000 in 1922, at £800,000,000 


PRINCIPAL SOURCES OP IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM 
1925 1927 


1928 


Couutrv of origin 

United States 

Argentina 

Britibh India 

Prance 

Germany 

Canada 

Australia 

Denmark 

New Zealand 

Irish Free State 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Egypt 

Union of South. Africa 

Sweden 

Russia 



Switzerland 

Ceylon 

Finland 

Norway 

China 


Per 

cent 

Value of 

total 

£245,277,995 18,6 

68,856,044 5.2 

80,099,083 6.1 

65,042.372 4.9 

48,403,494 3.7 

70,585,661 5.4 

72,637,109 5.6 

49.053.974 3.7 

51.331.282 3.9 

43,381,726 3 3 

35,556,819 2.7 

45,597,995 3.5 

34,201,873 2.6 

25,122.993 1.9 

21,326,977 1.6 

25,322,033 1.9 

19,887,102 1.5 

19.289,254 1.6 

18,965.806 1 4 

17.040.283 1.3 

13.213.975 1.0 

12,978,471 1 0 

13,447.620 1.0 


Value 

Per 

cent 

of 

£200,186,487 

total 

16.4 

76,495,859 

6.3 

65,840.065 

6.4 

63,436,377 

5.2 

59,915,951 

4.9 

55,151,649 

4.5 

52,739,869 

4.3 

49,973,366 

4.1 

46,549,306 

3.8 

43,247,137 

3.6 

46,524,295 

3.8 

44,506,225 

3.7 

23,680,760 

1.9 

21,415,437 

1 8 

25,258,812 

2.1 

21,051,633 

1.7 

18,788,928 

1.6 

16,775,618 

1.4 

14,411,285 

1.2 

16,642,857 

1.4 

15,895,432 

1.3 

12.923,453 

12,123,145 

1.1 

1.0 


Per 

cent 

Value of 

total 

£188,660,389 16.7 

76.785.099 6.4 

64.491,282 5.4 

60.642.770 5.0 

63,731,140 6.3 

57,110,479 4.8 

54,469,264 4.5 

63,056,400 4.4 

47,314,931 3.9 

45,144.483 8.8 

43,384,987 3.6 

42,914,976 3.6 

26,297,463 2.2 

24,245,320 2.0 

22,045,334 1.8 

21,548,237 1.8 

18,287,135 1.6 

15,763,764 1.3 

14,368,832 1.2 

13,830,266 1.2 

13.237.099 1.1 

12,008,471 1.0 

11,978.420 1.0 


The real increase in British exports over 1927 in 1923 and at approximately £756,083,000 in 
is somewhat more than is apparent in the total 1929. 

figures, owing to a further slight reduction in The table on page C62 shows total receipts and 
wholesale prices. expenditures. Prior to 1928-29, the accounts 


P. 0. B. VALUE OF EXPORTS OP UNITED KINGDOM GOODS 

Glass 1924 1927 1928 

Food, drink, and tobacco £ 56,957,520 £ 52,278,502 £ 54,271,761 

Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured 106,481,725 76,352,169 70,168,532 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 618,855,491 563,913,782 578,628,519 

Animals, not for food 2,299,325 1,898,016 1,995,333 

Parcel post 16,372,776 14,638,794 18,363,310 

The direction of British export trade is indi- included gross receipts and expenditures for 
cated by the following table, showing the coun- posts, telegraphs, and telephones, the only large 
tries figuring most conspicuously as markets for income-producing service, which normally shows 
British goods : a net surplus; they also included the revenue 


PRINCIPAL DESTINATIONS OF EXPORTS OF UNITED KINGDOM GOODS 


1925 

Per 

cent 


Country of destination 

Value 

of 

total 

British India 

£86,047.757 

11.1 

Australia 

60,169,330 

78 

United States 

52,074,185 

6.7 

Germany 

44,226,072 

5.7 

Irish Free State 

40,217,850 

5.2 

Canada 

27,553,090 

. 3.6 

Union of South Africa 

30,747,864 

4.0 

Argentina 

29,145,326 

8.8 

Fiance 

31,026,406 

4.0 

Netherlands 

24,808.518 

3.2 

New Zealand 

28,072,583 

8.0 

Belgium 

18,667,080 

, 24 

Brazil 

16,155.044 

2,1 

China 

14,633.399 

1.9 

Japan 

Italy 

16,237,378 

2.1 

18,835,444 

2.4 

Straits Settlements 

11,569,242 

1.5 

Egypt 

16,424,231 

2.1 


1927 1928 


Value 

Per 

cent 

of 

Value 

Per 

cent 

of 

£85,044,842 

total 

.12.0 

£83,921,446 

total 

11.6 

61,179,266 

8.6 

55,698,562 

7.7 

45,437,065 

6.4 

46,624,396 

6.4 

41,879,093 

5.9 

40,949,587 

5.7 

36,199,867 

5.1 

35,185,745 

4.8 

29,250,282 

4.1 

84,267,590 

4.7 

30,501,754 

4.3 

31,674,035 

4.4 

26,991,958 

3.8 

31,212,581 

4.8 

23,633,947 

3.8 

25,169,192 

8.5 

21,219,497 

8.0 

21,800,651 

8.0 

19,608,464 

16.471,444 

2.8 

19,296,967 

2.7 

2.3 

17,003,432 

2.4 

14,388,564 

2.0 

16,031,072 

2.2 

9,689,977 

14 

15,717,511 

2.2 

15,150,476 

2.1 

14,539,445 

2.0 

13,487,719 

1.9 

14,354,081 

2.0 

11,404,760 

1.6 

11,439,520 

1.6 

12,564,387 

1.8 

11,185,978 

1.5 


Finance. One of the most striking achieve- 
ments of the British government after the 
Armistice was the very large reduction in gov- 
ernment expenditures and the balancing of the 
budget. In contrasting the large post-war ex- 
penditure of the British government with the 
pre-war rate, it should be borne in mind that 
the annual debt charge was, by 1924, about 


from motor- vehicle duties and its expenditure on 
the road fund. The 1928-29 budget estimates 
show only the net receipts for posts, telegraphs, 
and telephones and only the exchequer share of 
motor-vehicle duties, deducting the road fund. 
Educational expenditure is mainly for grants 
in aid to local education. ^‘Payments to local 
taxation accoimts** include certain liquor and 
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otlier licenses and a share in the estate taxes insurance, and unemployment “doles” for work- 
assigned for local use. Conversions to dollars ers, labor exchanges, an extension of workmen’s 
have been made at par. compensation, practical abolition of plural vot- 

GhOVERNMEKT EBCEIPtT AND EXPENDITURES 
{Thowands of Pounda Sterling) 


Receipts 

Customs 

Excise 

Estate duties 
Income and super tax 
All other taxes 

Posts, telegraplia, and telephones (gross) 
Interest and imynieuts trorn sundry loans 
Receipts from civil departments, etc. 

All other 


1913-34, 1925-26, 
actual actual 

198,243 812,062 

35,450 103,487 

39,500 13 4,560 

27,359 61,200 

47,249 327,921 

13,381 57,370 

30,800 57,350 

1,580 14,944 

1,226 52,359 

1,608 2,865 


1926-27, 1927-28, 

actual prelinii- 
iiaiy 

805,701 842,824 

107,515 111,620 

132,978 139,200 

67,320 77,310 

300,027 311,183 

55,493 54,108 

58,850 63,000 

22,854 23,952 

57,218 (*») 

2,846 62,451 


1928-29, 

budget 

756,083 
122,067 
142,518 
72,000 
292,900 
35,750 
8,186 ® 
27,650 
(*•) 

65,012 


Expenditures 


197,493 826,100 842,395 838,585 


741.581 


Debt service 
National defense 
Roud fund 

Payments to local taxation accounts 

Education, science tind art, including local grants 

Health, labor, and iiisuraiico 

Other depnitmeiital servicoiii and tax collection 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones (gross) 

All other 

Equivalent ($1,000) at par: 

Receipts 

Expenditures 


24,500 

358,229 

378,584 

378,816 

369,000 

77,179 

129,377 

116,730 

117,410 

114,600 

1,395 

17,455 

17,373 

19,066 

(") 

9,734 

14,454 

14,172 

15,369 

14,200 

19,450 

48,569 

53,175 

(") 

49,493 

10,666 

36,373 

32,550 


75,614 

10.268 

169,681 

166,376 

241,560 « 

110,474 

24,607 

53,950 

54,900 

56,800 

<®) 

1.694 

8,012 

8,636 

8,934 

8.200 

964,750 

.3,951,900 

3,920,944 

4,101,603 

3,670,478 

961. 100 

4,020,216 

4,099,515 

4,080,974 

3,608.904 


» See text. ‘ Not available. <■ Total departmental 

For the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1928, the 
external debt of Great Britain amounted to 
£1,005,232,000 and the internal debt to £0,432,- 
340,000, making a total of £7,527,570,000 as 
compared with £7,554,018,000, at the end of the 
previou*s fiscal year. The total floating debt, 
at £689,000,000 on Mar. 31, 1928, marked the 
lowest point reached since the War* 

Histort 

The Coming of the War. So vitally im- 
portant to the British Empire were the many 
changes of the VYorld War and immediate post- 
war years that they may rightly be considered 
as comprising one of the most significant periods 
in Briti.sh history. 2s ot only was the Empire 
itself saved from disruption by a hair's-breadth 
but great constitutional changes which in times 
of peace would have required generations were 
effected almost at a stroke. The enfranchise- 
ment of women, the granting of Irish home rule, 
the advent of a socialistic Labor government, 
the transformation of the empire into a '^com- 
moiiwealth of nations,” the strides toward na- 
tionalism in India and Egypt, were changes suf- 
ficient to make any epoch weinorablo. With all 
these liberal developments, the War at the same 
time brought gratification to the imperialists by 
greatly extending the area of British rule and 
raising the name and prestige of Britain to the 
highest point it had ever reached. 

Most of the internal changes were indeed 
presaged by the semi-revolutionary character of 
events in the decade preceding the War, Tlie 
Liberals were in power during the whole of that 
period, first under Campb^l-Banncrman and 
then under Asquith, with a parliamentary back- 
ing ,(1010) of 270 Liberals, 84 Irish National- 
ists, and 42 Laborites as opposed by 274 Union- 
ists. They had passed an Irish Homo Buie Bill 
through the Commons three times by 1914, 
drastically altered the Constitution by curbing 
the House of Lords, enacted a land reform meas- 
ure aimed at the very basis of the traditional 
aristocratic social system/ provided for old-age 
pensions, a minimum wage for miners, sickness 


services and tax collection 

ing, and other social and political reforms. But 
all these changes had not been effected without 
stirring British society to its depths. 

By July, 1914, just before the war clouds 
broke, the political atmosphere of Britain was 
tense and electric. Suffragettes were attempt- 
ing to win the franchise by violent demonstra- 
tions; London was in the ‘throes of a building 
trades strike; titled landlords were nervously 
preparing for the final conflict over land re- 
form; the stalwarts of the House of Lords were 
predicting dire civic convulsions if the cabinet 
should carry out its announced intention of pro- 
mulgating the Irish Home Buie Bill and the 
Welsh Church Bisestahlislimeut Bill, which, hav- 
ing passed the Commons a third time by the 
spring of 1914, could now, under the Parliament 
Act, be presented for royal signature regardless 
of the Lords^ opposition; high army officers had 
virtually mutinied rather than accept responsi- 
bility for maintaining order in Ulster; and in 
Ireland unlawfully organized volunteer armies, 
representing respectively the Ulster Unionists 
and the Irish Nationalists, were arming them- 
selves with smuggled rifles for an apiiarently 
Inevitable civil war. Indeed, blood had already 
been spilled in Dublin in a clash between soldiers 
and National Volunteers. Like leaves before a 
hurricane, these issues were swept into llie back- 
ground by the tempest which rose in the Balkan 
storm centre in midsummer, 1914. 

Entry into the War. There is now hardly 
any question that tlie British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Sir Edward Grey, sincerely 
desired to avert the catastrophe of 1914. But 
it 8eema also well established that, through se- 
cret understandings with France (1904, 1906, and 
1912) and Russia (1907 and 1908) he had so 
tied' his hands as to make British interven- 
tion in any general war virtually inevitable. 
Whether he could have preserved peace by taking 
a position more openly and unreservedly either 
for or against France and Russia is debatable. 
Though he had been warned by the (ilernian 
Ambassador as early as July 6 that the Serajevo 
incident might procfuce an Austro-Russian crisis, 
Grey waited, inertly hopeful, until July 23, 
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when he asked the Austrian Ambassador what 
action Vienna intended to take against Serbia. 
Although disinterested in the merits of the 
Austro-Serbian dispute, Grey feared Austro- 
Russian complications, and on July 24 proposed 
mediation by the four other Great Powers. 
While the British fleet, which had assembled on 
July 16 for practice manoeuvres, was ordered by 
the ever-watehful Churchill on July 26 to remain 
mobilized, Grey continued during the next nerve- 
racking week to urge mediation, while he urged 
the cabinet to decide for intervention or neutral- 
ity in the coming struggle; if neutrality, he 
added, some other man must be given his port- 
folio. But the cabinet, almost equally divided, 
could make no decision, and Grey was able 
neither to offer unqualified pledges to France nor 
to make unreserved threats to Germany. In 
fact, as late as July 29 he told the French 
Ambassador, Cambon, that Britain’s course was 
still undecided; to the German Lichnowsky he is- 
sued the famous warning that “if the issue did 
become such that we thought British interests 
required us to intervene, we must intervene at 
once.” When the German government, taking 
alarm, offered a pledge not to annex French ter- 
ritory (not including French colonies). Grey 
heatedly refused to “bargain away” his loyalty 
to France or his interest in the neutrality of 
Belgium. If Germany made any “reasonable” 
pacific proposal, and France and Russia rejected 
its Britain would stand aloof, he later informed 
Germany; otherwise “we should be drawn in.” 
Even on July 31, while Russia and Austria were 
mobilizing, while Unionist journals in England 
were urging intervention and the Liberal press 
was advocating neutrality, while Poincard and 
Cambon were pleading for a definite promise of 
aid. Grey was still endeavoring to keep a “free 
hand.” To a German offer to respect Belgian 
neutrality and the French colonies, Grey still 
reiterated, “We must keep our hands free.” On 
August 2, however, Unionist leaders. Lord 
Landsdowne and Bonar Law, sent a letter to 
the Premier stating their opinion that to hes- 
itate in supporting France and Russia “would 
be fatal to the honor and security of the United 
Kingdom.” With this letter before them, the 
cabinet ministers authorized a promise to de- 
fend France against hostile action of the Ger- 
man fleet. Four ministers, strongly opposed to 
intervention, offered their resignations, but only 
two, Burns and Lord Morley, insisted on with- 
drawing from a government which they felt was 
now committed to war. 

Meanwhile, the German ultimatum had been 
presented to Belgium, August 2, and Belgium 
appealed to England for “diplomatic interven- 
tion,” Augu.st 3. Such was the situation on the 
day when Grey made his celebrated speech be- 
fore Parliament in revelation of the secret Grey- 
Cambon correspondence of 1912 and his promise 
of August 2 to defend the French coast; he dis- 
cussed the menace to Belgium and lightly de- 
clared, “If we are engaged in war, we shall suffer 
but little more than if we stand aside.” Bonar 
Law pledged support; John Redmond, the Irish 
Nationalist leader, offered Ireland*s loyalty; 
only the Labor leader, Ramsay MacDonald, 
seemed unconvinced. Assured of Parliamentary 
backing, the Government on August 4 instructed 
Sir Edward Goschen, British Ambassador in 
Berlin, to demand from Germany before naidnight • 
a pledge to respect Belgian neutrality. As ex- 
pected, Germany refused, and on August 5 Pre- 
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mier Asquith informed the Commons that Great 
Britain was at war with Germany, “to fulfill 
a solemn international obligation” (to Belgium) 
and “to vindicate the principle that small na- 
tionalities are not to be crushed, in defiance of 
international good faith, by the arbitrary will 
of a strong and overmastering Power.” Such 
undoubtedly was the feeling of many English- 
men, but it is certainly not less true that Eng- 
land’s entanglement in the Triple Entente 
through imperialist bargains with Prance (1904) 
and Russia (1007) was also so strong a reason 
for interv^ening that Grey had favored interven- 
tion even before he knew that Belgium’s neutral- 
ity would be violated. 

Navy and army alike were prepared for the 
crisis. Under Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, the 
navy steamed forthwith to its war stations in 
the North Sea. When the army’s small Expe- 
ditionary Force of four infantry and one cavalry 
divisions, which Lord Haldane, War Minister, 
had organized along with the Home Defence 
Force, was ordered to France under Sir John 
French in August, it was ready “down to the 
last gaiter button.” Lord Kitchener took charge 
of the War Office and began to organize the 
volunteer “Kitchener’s Army,” predicting that 
the war would last three years. Parliament 
voted a war credit of £100,000,000, an army in- 
crease of 100,000 men, a navy increase of 67,000 
men, government control of railw^ays and war 
insurance of trade, restriction of liquor traffic, 
a moratorium, and other emergency measures. 

Before adjourning on September 10, Parlia- 
ment also passed the controversial Welsh Ciiurch 
and Irish Home Rule Bills, together with a sus- 
pensory act postponing their operation. Despite 
the latter act, Mr. Redmond in a manifesto ex- 
horted Ireland to contribute its share of recruits 
for Kitchener’s Army. As for the Labor Party, 
the pacifist MacDonald was replaced by the pa- 
triot Arthur Henderson as chairman and only 
a minority continued to condemn the War. Re- 
assembling in November, Parliament granted an 
additional war credit of £226,000,000, a 100 per 
cent increase in the income tax as well as in- 
creased taxes on tea and beer, and an addition 
of 1,000,000 men to the army. Continuing to 
give the Government full control, Parliament 
acquiesced when in November the management 
of military and naval affairs was transferred to 
the War Council composed of Asquith, Lord 
Kitchener, and Churchill, who with the aid of 
technical experts decided major questions of 
war policy. Even so, there was much lilunder- 
ing and more negligence by overburdened minis- 
ters, Lord Kitchener particularly insisting on 
hearing a load of War Office routine which 
bowed even his broad shoulders. The “party 
truce” did not prevent the Unionists entirely 
from pointing out the ministry’s shortcomings. 

With the beginning of 1916, the Government 
drew increasin^y the fire of the critics. Failure 
to provide adequate munitions was particularly 
censured, but there were many other grievances. 
Inflamed by German submarine outrages in 
the spring of 191 »5 and by the Bryce Committee’s 
report on German atrocities in Belgium, the war 
spirit now burned so fiercely that it demanded 
more severe measures against enemy aliens and 
a more drastic blockade of Germany. Consum- 
ers were beginning to demand rigorous price 
control to curb the food profiteers, and the press 
was restive under the censorship imposed by 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s Press Bureau. Com- 
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plaints weie made that the voluntary enlistment 
plan was inadequate and drew experts into the 
army w'ho were indispensable in industry, while 
shirkers escaped. 

Above all, two military fiascoes brought the 
cabinet under fire. The Dardanelles campaign 
in the spring of 1915 apparently offered a possi- 
bility of decisive strategic gains and was eagerly 
sponsored by First Lord of the Admiralty 
Churchill, but according to his later contention 
Avas stultified by the vacillation and preoccupa- 
tion with the western front on the part of Lord 
Kitchener, who liad approved the plan, and by 
the opposition of Lord Fisher (First Sea Lord), 
the commanding admiral, and other naval offi- 
cials. The failuie at Gallipoli, so tragically 
short of success, not only evoked bitter criticism 
from the j)ublic but caused a seriotis rift in the 
War Council itself. This crisis coincided with a 
stormy public discussion of the shortage of muni- 
tions, provoked by the disastrous battle of Neuve 
Chapclle (March, 1915), in which the General 
Stairs hope of blasting a breach through the 
enemy lines was frustrated by a shortage of high 
explosive shells, as reported to the Times in 
Iday, although this report was denied by 
Asquith. 

Up to March, 1915, the whole record of the 
War Office, under Kitchener's direction, with 
respect to the production of munitions was not 
a fortunate one. lie had failed to organize the 
munitions industry effectively; to curb profiteers, 
to evolve a policy which would prevent strikes, 
to keep skilled workers from enlisting in the 
army. The Government's authority to lake over 
munitions plants, granted in the Defence of the 
Realm Act passed in the spring of 1915, re- 
mained virtually a dead letter. In April, how- 
ever, he did permit the organization of a com- 
mittee to control munitions contracts, headed by 
Lloyd George; but a much more thorough-going 
change was necessary, and under pressure from 
the energetic Welshman, combined with the Op- 
position's demand and the Churchill crisis, 
Asquith finally conaoiited to the formation of a 
coalition cabinet with a new Ministry of Muni- 
tions of which Lloyd George was appointed the 
head. 

The Coalition Cabinet. The now cabinet 
took office in May, 1915. It contained ei^ht 
Unionists, including Bonar Law in the Colonial 
Office, Balfour in the Admiralty (Churchill be- 
coming Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster), 
and Austen Chamberlain in the India Office. 
Arthur Henderson accepted the portfolio of 
Education, and Sir Edward Carson became At- 
torney General. With characteristic vehemence, 
Lloyd George threw his whole dynamic person- 
ality into the task of persuading, cajoling, and 
coercing, if need be, employers, workers, and of- 
ficials to collaborate in the supreme task of pre- 
paring the means of victory. By a Munitions of 
War Act (July 2), he forbade strikes and lock- 
outs, obtained authority to regulate wages and 
profits in "controlled” munitions plants, pro- 
vided for the recall of skilled workers from the 
army, and suspended restrictive trade union 
rules. It was his personal influence which kept 
labor in line and secured the aid of experts and 
organizers, so that by the end of July 100,000 
munitions volunteers were enrolled and 20 na- 
tional factories established. In the face of 
criticism, he vastly expanded the output of 
heavy guns and other supplies and was soon 
vindicated, for in the later mouths of 1916 


British artillery in France was firing as many 
tons of munitions in an hour as it had fired in 
a day during the first year. 

It was Lloyd George also to whom Asquith 
turned in 1910, following the Easter Rebellion 
in Ireland, to form a plan for putting the Home 
Rule Act immediately into force. He proposed 
that six Ulster Counties should be excluded 
from the workings of the act during the War 
and that Irish representation at Westminster 
should be preserved only through the War period. 
But the Unionists denatured the proposal and 
the resulting failure and the repressive Irish 
measures which followed enabled the Sinn Fein 
movement to win the masses from the more 
moderate Nationalist tactics. 

In dealing with the man-power question, the 
Asquith Coalition was hardly less inept. Vainly 
attempting the impossible task of pleasing both 
the conscriptionist Northcliffe press and the 
anti-conscriptionibt trade unions, Asquith com- 
promised at first on a National Registration 
Bill; then induced Lord Derby in October, 1915, 
to conduct a spirited voluntary recruiting cam- 
paign, reinforced with a threat to apply com- 
pulsion if this failed; then, early in 19 io, put 
through a Compulsory Service Act, applying 
merely to bachelors and childless widow^ers be- 
tween 18 and 40, excluding Ireland, and ex- 
empting clergymen, necessary war workers, sole 
supporters of families, conscientious objectors, 
and the physically unfit. Both the jingo pre^ss 
and the trade unions were displeased, for op- 
posite reasons. Assailed by prominent critics 
in both Houses of Parliament, the Premier had 
to plead for the life of the Cabinet, and pre- 
pare a new compromise in April, going a step 
further toward universal conscription, but still 
with many reservations. This was so coldly re- 
ceived that at length, on lilay 3, 1916, the Gov- 
ernment produced a Universal Military Service 
Bill applying to all men between 18 and 41; 
Ireland was still excluded, and exemptions wore 
so numerous that the Asquith government re- 
ceived little applause for its tardy and hesitant 
conversion to universal service. 

During its term of ofiice, from May, 1915, to 
December, 1016, the Asquith Coalition dealt with 
numerous other matters. Parliament should 
have terminated in December, 1915, under the 
Parliament Act, hut it prolonged itself by stat- 
ute, without elections. The blockade of Germany 
was tightened by increasing the list of contra- 
band commodities and finally by abandoning the 
Declaration of London, in June, 1916. The Joint 
Air Board, representing army and navy inter- 
ests, was set up in May, 1016, to stimulate 
production of airplanes. Huge votes of credit 
were granted; the cost of the war increased 
from £2,700,000 to £3,500,000 a day in the half 
year from March to September, 1915, and to 
£5,000,000 a day in November. By March, 1916, 
the votes of credit for the War reached a total 
of £1,782,000,000. Most of this expenditure was 
covered by war loans, hut the income tax, 
doubled by Lloyd George, was raised 40 jxjr cent 
more by his successor, McKenna, in September, 
1915; an excess-profits tax of 50 per cent was 
applied to war profiteers; duties on sugar, tea, 
tobacco, etc., were increased, and heavy taxes 
levied on imported motor cars, films, and other 
luxuries. In April, 1916, McKenna again raised 
the income tax, to a maximum of 5 shillings 
on the pound, the excess-profits tax to GO per 
cent, and other taxes proportionally. In coura- 
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geous self-taxation during the War, Great Bri- 
tain was unique and financially prudent. 

The Coalition Cabinet suffered more than one 
defection before it finally collapsed. Sir John 
Simon, Home Secretary, resigned as a protest 
against conscription; Sir Edward Carson, in 
November, 1915, because of the Government’s 
bungling Balkan policy, Winston Churchill, be- 
cause he was excluded from the War Committee 
of the Cabinet which was formed on Nov. 11, 
1915. Lord Kitchener, en route to Russia, was 
lost when his ship struck a mine, in June, 1916, 
and was replaced as War Minister by the in- 
defatigable Lloyd George. Sir Edward Grey 
accepted the title of Viscount Grey of Falloden 
and entered the House of Lords, retaining the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, but leaving defense 
of the Coalition’s conduct, in the Commons, to 
his able under-secretary, Lord Robert Cecil. 

The Lloyd George Government, 1916—18. 
The fall of the Asquith cal)inet was caused by 
the long accumulation of ineptitudes, compro- 
mises, hesitations, vacillations, some of which 
have been chronicled above. It was precipitated 
by demands for a small war cabinet instead of 
merely the war committee of the cabinet consist- 
ing of Asquith, Balfour, Bonar Law, Lloyd 
George, and McKenna which had been created in 
the autumn of 1015. In December, 1916, Lloyd 
George, backed by the Times, demanded supreme 
responsibilty for a committee to consist of 
himself. Sir Edward Carson, Bonar Law, and a 
representative of Labor. Asquith refused, a 
cabinet crisis ensued, and Lloyd George re- 
signed. Bonar Law, invited by the Kiiig to 
form a government, recommended the War 
Minister instead, and Lloyd George accordingly 
headed a new Coalition Cabinet in December, 
1016. He at once created a small war cabinet 
of five members, to sit daily, and to have abso- 
lute control of Britain’s war effort. The Prem- 
ier himself. Lord Milner of South African fame, 
and Arthur Henderson were the controlling tri- 
umvirate, with Lord Curzon, leader of the House 
of Lords, and Bonar Law, leader of the Lower 
House and Chancellor of the Exchequer, also 
members hut more or less preoccupied with other 
duties. Five new ministries were created in 
the larger cabinet, Shipping Control, Food Con- 
trol, Air, Labor, and Pensions. Balfour took 
Grey’s place in the Foreign OflTice, Sir Edward 
Carson the Admiralty, and Lord Derby the War 
Ofiice. Other places, contrary to tradition, were 
filled with experts, particularly business ex- 
perts, rather than politicians. 

Of the Lloyd George government, great things 
were expected, for the name of its premier had 
become a synonym for patriotic energy. As 
budget-maker, then as Munitions Minister, then 
as War Minister, he had exhibited unsurpassed 
vigor and enthusiasm ; he had stirred the Allied 
world by his ringing, if inelegant, declaration 
that the fight with Germany "must he to a 
finish,” to "a knockout.” To him, Englishmen 
now looked for miracles. Of these, there was 
none, but of vigor there was much. The Ger- 
man peace offer made in December, 1916, was 
rejected. During the remainder of the War, 
new conscription laws were passed, raising the 
age limit, combing over the supposedly exempt 
and unfit, and culminating in the 1918 law 
which drafted men up to 55 years of age and 
which for the first time included Ireland. 

To defeat the aim of the German submarine 
campaign of 1917, the Government assumed con- 


trol of British shipping and built new tonnage 
with desperate haste. For zeal in this matter 
there was indeed necessity, for in 1917 some 
4,009,537 tons of British shipping, out of a total 
of 20,000,000, were sunk, as compared with only 
1,163,474 built; and in the first nine months of 
1918, the Germans succeeded in sinking only* 
l,92i>,512, as compared with 1,310,741 con- 
structed. The submarine campaign, by lessening 
the cargo space available for food imports, 
threatened England with slow starvation; to 
avert this peril, the Government not only estab- 
lished food-rationing and price-regulation, hut 
also offered bounties for domestic grain produc- 
tion and fixed a minimum wage of 25 shillings 
for agricultural labor. When reproached for 
not doing more, Bonar Law declared that in 

1917, while putting 820,600 additional men into 
the army, the Government had brought 1,000,000 
more acres under the plow, producing 850,000 
tons of grain and 3,000,000 tons of potatoes, and 
had built over 1,000,000 tons of shipping, as 
compared with about 600,000 the previous year. 
Furthermore, mines, te.xtiles, railways, and the 
liquor traffic were brought under governmental 
control, for reasons dictated by war necessity. 
Votes of credit, of course, became larger and 
more frequent as the cost of the War rose to 
almost £7,000,000 sterling per diem in 1917-18. 
The total credits granted for the War were 
brought by appropriations in 1918 to the stupen- 
dous total of £8,742,000,000, of which about 
£1,465,000,000 was lent to other Allies. 

As before, the bulk of the burden was passed 
on in the form of debt to future generations, 
Wt Great Britain in the years 1917-18 taxed 
herself unflinchingly. The normal income-tax 
was raised to 6 snillings in the^ pound, with 
supertaxes running up to 4s. 6d. ; increases were 
put on liquor, tea, sugar, tobacco, luxuries, 
postal rates, etc. Of the many measures adopted 
to preserve the morale of labor and industry 
under the stress of war, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant was the Whitley Reconstruction Com- 
mittee’s Report, June, 1917, proposing the 
establishment of Joint Industrial Councils repre- 
senting capital and labor in each industry, to 
settle disputes amicably, and, more important, 
to nip misunderstandings and controversies in 
the bud. The proposal was only a recommenda- 
tion, not a compulsory law, but it was volun- 
tarily adopted in some trades, and it bore wit- 
ness to the Government’s desire to build for a 
future beyond the anticipated military victory. 

Another of the Lloyd George cabinet’s war 
measures, of far less importance in the long run, 
was the wholesale Anglicization of the royal 
family, by substituting good English names for 
hereditary surnames of too Teutonic a flavor; 
in July, 1918, the reigning dynasty, the house of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, became the house of 
Windsor; a month earlier, the Prince of Teek 
had been ordered to change his family name to 
Cambridge, and the Battenhergs translated 
themselves into Mountbattens. 

Important Reforms. Constitutional and 
political reforms of far-reaching significance 
were adopted in the midst of frenzied efforts to 
win the War, during the years 1917-18. Prob- 
ably the most remarkable of these was the 
Representation of the People Act of January, 

1918. The desire for reform of the franchise 
had been bruited before Asquith’s fall, particu- 
larly by the suffragettes, but the Asquith cab- 
inet, divided against itself, had been unable to 
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take any decided stand on the issue. The Lloyd 
George government took action on the basis of 
a report from a Speaker’s committee represent- 
ing all parties, and in May, 1917, presented 
a bill embodying the committee’s proposals and 
allowing the Commons to do as they pleased 
■regarding the controversial questions of woman 
suffrage and proportional representation. By 
214 to 17, the House incorporated ■woman suf- 
frage; but proportional representation it re- 
jected, excepting for university elections. The 
vote was given not to all women, but to women 
over 30 years of age, who were qualified as local 
government electors by occupying land or prem- 
ises of the yearly value of not less than £5, or 
of a dwelling house, or whose husbands occupied 
such property; moreover, women over 30, gradu- 
ates of universities, were entitled to votes for 
their university representatives in Parliament. 
Later in the same year, a bill was passed enabl- 
ing women to sit in Parliament, and in 1922 
three women were elected. The complicated ex- 
isting franchises for men were swept away and 
replaced by a simple six months’ residence re- 
quirement for all males over 21 (except con- 
scientious objectors) and sailors and soldiers 
(who were included at the age of 10). Plural 
voting was restricted; a eiti/en could vote for 
his place of business or for his university as 
■well as his residence, hut not in more than two 
constituencies as of old. The registration period 
was reduced from 12 to six months. Also all 
polls were to be held on the same day, in a gen- 
eral election. Finally, the membership of the 
House of Commons ■was increased from 670 to 
707, the seats being distributed one for each 
70,000 inhabitants in Great Britain, and one for 
each 43,000 in Ireland. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to describe this as the greatest of Eng- 
land’s historic Reform Bills, for it enfranchised 
about 2,000,000 men and 6,000,000 women; and 
since only about 8,350,000 had been previously 
qualified to vote, the Act of 1918 almost exactly 
doubled the electorate. 

Other reforms were brought about by the 
passage of the Fisher Education Bills of 1917 
and 1918 for compulsory education of children, 
limitation on child labor in mills, free elemen- 
tary and continuation public schools, pay in- 
creases for teachers, and subsidies for secondary 
schools. In the same busy period, Lloyd George 
also endeavored to solve the Irish problem, sub- 
mitting in May, 1917, a plan for immediate 
Home Rule in southern Ireland, or as an alterna- 
tive the calling of a convention to frame a better 
plan. Such a convention met in Dublin July 
26, but the Sinn Fein refused to participate 
and its report was ignored by the British gov- 
ernment, as well as the Irish parties themselves. 

Imperial Conferences. The broader aspects 
of imperial statesmanship likewise challenged 
attention. On the invitation of the Lloyd George 
cabinet, the so-called Imperial War Cabinet was 
formed, comprising the premiers of Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Newfoundland, the Secretary of State for India, 
and the British War Cabinet. The series of ses- 
sions from March to May, 1917, were so success- 
ful that Lloyd George proposed to make them 
an annual affair, and a second session was called 
for the summer of 1918. Side by side with the 
Imperial War Cabinet in 1017 and 1918, an Im- 
perial Conference met in London, embracing a 
wider colonial rei>resontation. The effect of 
these conferences was not only ' to knit more 
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closely the bonds of imperial political loyalty, 
but also to reinforce the tendency toward imperial 
economic solidarity, involving, for the mother 
country, abandonment of the traditional free 
trade dogmas. As early as February, 1917, a 
commercial committee headed by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh had recommended additional cus- 
toms duties, with colonial preference and artifi- 
cial stimulation of colonial production. The 
Conference of 1918 recommended control of raw 
materials, especially minerals, and the safeguard- 
ing of essential industries, and the Unionists 
boasted that the principle of imperial preference 
was at last established. With Unionists pre- 
dominating in the cabinet and in the Commons, 
the defense of the Liberal free trade principle 
against protectionism was at least made difficult. 
To conciliate India, the Lloyd George government 
permitted India to participate nominally in the 
Imperial War Cabinet and the Imperial Con- 
ference, permitted her to establish a protective 
customs duty on cotton, and permitted officials 
to draft a scheme for self government which from 
the standpoint of Downing Street was scarcely 
less than revolutionary. See India. 

Among many other ministerial changes in the 
1917-18 period were the resignation of Austen 
Cbamherlain as Secretary for India hccau.se of 
mismanagement by the Indian government of 
the Mesopotamia campaign and his later appoint- 
ment as Chancellor of the Exchequer; assump- 
tion of the ollice of Food Controller by Lord 
Rhondda, in niidsunimer, 1017, ami on his death 
in 1918, by a Laborite, Clynes; the recall in 
July, 1917, of Churchill from his services in the 
field as major in the Grenadier Guards to become 
Minister of Munitions; apj)ointment of General 
Smuts of South Africa, a statesman of recognized 
imperial calibre, to the War Cabinet; and in 
April, 1918, when the Germans were making 
their supreme efibrt in France, the assumption 
of the War portfolio by the able Lord Milner, 
whose seat in the War Cabinet was taken by 
Austen Chamberlain. 

Victory and Diplomacy. Meanwhile, tlie ex- 
hausting conflict was being pushed to a successful 
conclusion, thanks in no small part to the en- 
ergy of the British people. Although at the 
outset Groat Britain had sent only five divi- 
sions to Franco, during the entire War the 
United Kingdom enlisted 6,211,427 men, of whom 
743,702 were killed and 1,603,202 wounded; the 
other parts of the Empire had supplied 3,284,943 
men, of whom 202,321 were killed and 428,644 
wounded. For the United Kingdom alone, the 
percentage of men mohilized of the total popula- 
tion was 13.6, as comjiared with 17.9 for France. 
11.3 for Italy, and 6.2 for the United States. 
British expenditures during the War amounted 
to about £9,000,000,000 sterling, of which £2,- 
730,000,000 were obtained by heroic self-taxa- 
tion, about £1,300,000,000 by foreign borrowing, 
mainly from the United Stales, and the remain- 
der, more than half, by floating war loans at 
homo. Some £463,000,000 had been loaned to 
France, £382,000,000 to Italy, £659,000,000 
to other Allies, and £1 50,000,000 to British 
dominions. The British national debt was over 
£7,000,000,000 sterling at the close of the War, 
10 times its amount in 1914. Furthermore, 
while British Armies fought in Picardy and 
Flanders, in Gallipoli and Macedonia, in Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia, and in Africa, the 
British Navy had policed the high seas, safe- 
guarding supplies of troops and matdriel, and 
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slowly starving the enemy. British propaganda 
and diplomacy had been influential in bringing 
the United States and other neutrals into the 
War and in preserving Allied solidarity. No 
statesman of the Entente was more determined 
than Lloyd George to fight ‘‘to the finish,” and 
to coordinate the military efforts of the Allies. 

At the Rapallo Conference in 1917, Lloyd 
George succeeded in having the Supreme War 
Council of the Allies established, but even 
this was insufficient, as he said in his sensational 
luncheon speech at Paris in November. After 
Clemenceau, a kindred spirit, became French Pre- 
mier, he and Lloyd George were able to strengthen 
the Council, including staff officers in its member- 
ship, despite the opposition of Sir William Rob- 
ertson, British chief of Staff, who resigned in 
protest. The credit of achieving a united com- 
mand and making Marshal Foch generalissimo 
has been claimed for Clemenceau, Painlevd, Mil- 
ner, Haig, and others, hut to the English 
Premier certainly a large share must be as- 
signed when all the evidence has been taken. 

Hardly had the booming of the great guns at 
the front ceased when the opening salvos of an 
electoral campaign were fired in England. The 
War Parliament, elected in December, 1910, 
should normally have expired in December, 1915, 
but it had been kept alive by successive prolonga- 
tions during the emergency, until a general 
election could be held in peace; it dissolved a 
fortnight after the Armistice, At last, on Dec. 
14, 1918, the long-postponed election was held; 
a “khaki election” it was called, because, 
occuring a month after the Armistice, while 
millions were still in uniform, it was essentially 
a war election in spirit. The Prime Minister, 
hoping to obtain an overwhelming nonpartisan 
backing on the issue of patriotism before he 
entered the Peace Conference, joined with the 
Unionist leader, Bonar Law, in an appeal for 
electoral support of the Coalition and preserva- 
tion of national unity in the peace negotiations. 
Their electoral promises, official and quasi- 
official, were lavish: to hang the Kaiser, obtain 
a bounteous indemnity (a figure exceeding 
$100,000,000,000 was popularly mentioned), 
create a League of Nations, reduce armaments, 
foster agriculture, care for veterans, give tariff 
preference to colonies, protect “key industries,” 
solve the Irish question without coercing Ulster, 
grant partial s^f-government to India, and re- 
form the House of Lords. On this platform the 
Coalition won a sweeping victory; 478 loyal 
supporters were elected to sit on the Government 
side of the House, against a heterogeneous Op- 
position of 229 members. 

The Labor Party, having seceded from the 
Coalition and increased its strength from* 42 (in 
December, 1910) to 03, became the official Opposi- 
tion. Asquith’s forlorn contingent of 28 “Inde- 
pendent Liberals” also opposed the Government 
and hoped for better times. From Ireland came 
25 Unionists and only seven Nationalists, since 
73 seats, almost three-quarters of the Irish 
quota, had been captured by Sinn Fein irrecon- 
cilables, who refused to sit in the Westminister 
Parliament (see Ireland), On the morrow of 
the elections, the Premier reorganized his min- 
istry by transferring the Exchequer from Bonar 
Law to Austen Chamberlain, the Colonial Office 
to the indispensable Lord Milner, the Admiralty 
to Walter Long, War and Air to Churchill, who 
was still critimzed for the Dardanelles disaster, 
Labor to Sir Robert Horne, Supply (previously 


Munitions) to Lord Inverforth (formerly An- 
drew Weir), Ways and Communications to Sir 
Erie Geddes, and the post of Attorney General 
to Lord Birkenhead (Sir Frederick Smith). 
The normal practice of full cabinet sittings was 
not resumed until October, 1919, after the Peace 
Treaty was signed. 

Strong in the knowledge of his secure ma- 
jority — nay, spurred on % his ultra-patriotic 
parliamentary supporters — Premier Lloyd George 
entered the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 pre- 
pared to obtain Britain’s full share of the 
fruits of victory. Forgotten now was his cele- 
brated war-aims declaration of Jan. 5, 1918, in 
which, largely to conciliate Labor, he had prom- 
ised that self-determination w^ould be applied to 
the German colonies, and “their exploitation for 
the benefit of European capitalists or govern- 
ments” prevented; that “reparation” should not 
cover an attempt to recover war costs; that the 
European settlement should be based on con- 
sent of the governed; that an international 
organization should he established to limit arma- 
ments and prevent wars. At Paris in 1919, his 
primary concern was to gratify the demand of 
British imperalists for a major share of Ger- 
man colonies, the demand of British tax- 
payers for a generous indemity, and the 
demand of the British Admiralty for un- 
restricted sea power. After these interests 
were secured, he could afford to play the 
rdle of disinterested mediator between the 
French policy of vcb victis and the Wilsonian 
“Fourteen Points” (so strikingly similar to bis 
own war aims of Jan. 6, 1918). With him he 
took to Paris some 200 “experts” and assistants, 
with as many typists and clerks, a staff suffi- 
cient to till five hotels. His own will dominat- 
ing the British delegation, strictly subordinate 
rOles were assi^ed to the other British pleni- 
potentiaries: Bonar Law, Viscount Milner, 
Balfour, and Barnes. (The dominions and In- 
dia were separately represented. See British 
Empire.) As the history of the Peace Confer- 
ence is told elsewhere (see Peace Conference 
AND Treaties), suffice it here to summarize the 
successes and failures of the British delegation. 

The British Premier’s warning that any peace 
ignoring Russia must be inadequate, his desire 
to effect an immediate limitation of arma- 
ments, his insistence on Germany’s immediate 
or at least early entry into the League, his de- 
mand for punishment of the Kaiser and German 
war criminals, his proposal for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can guarantee of French security, his belief 
that Germany should have “full access to raw 
materials and markets of the world” (inconsist- 
ent with his own earlier pronouncements) and 
be “put upon her legs once more” — all were either 
disregarded or balked. On the other hand, the 
British representatives did succeed in somewhat 
restricting French designs on the left bank 
of the Rhine; Lloyd George himself was respon- 
sible for the plebiscite on Upper Silesia ; the man- 
date system, along with several other features 
of the League, was of British origin; the British 
dominions and India obtained separate votes in 
the Assembly, and an Englishman was appointed 
first Secretary General of the League. 

As regards special British interests, Wilson 
was persuaded to drop the freedom of the seas 
from his “Fourteen Points”; reinforced by a 
strong telegram in April from 370 Members of 
Parliament, demanding reparation for Britain, 
the British del^ation inserted marine losses and 
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pensions into tie reparation account; by drama- 
tic appeals from the Dominion delegates, Mr. 
Lloyd George frustrated President Wilson’s aim 
of entrusting the German colonies^ to small 
powers, and obtained for South Africa a man- 
date over German Southwest Africa; for Aus- 
tralia, German Papua; for New Zealand,^ German 
Samoa; for the Empire, the phosphate island of 
Nauru; and for the mother country, Mesopo- 
tamia, Palestine, full ownership of Egypt and 
Cyprus, most of German East Africa, and parts 
of Togoland and Cameroon, Persia (q.v.), 
moreover, and the Hodjaz (q.v.), by arrange- 
ments independent of tho^ Peace Treaty, had be- 
come practically British protectorates. If 
Disraeli could boast in 1878 that he brought 
home peace with honor, the fiery Welshman 
might w^ell have vaunted a greater victory and 
richer spoils in 11)19. 

Signature of the peace treaties brought no 
surcease of international problems, but the con- 
trary. After Premier Lloyd George had re- 
turned to London in 1919, there began a series of 
frequent meetings of the Supremo Council and 
conferences with French premiers, conferences 
which enabled the versatile Lloyd George to dis- 
play his statesmanship at many a European spa 
— San Remo, Boulogne-siir-Mer, Cannes, Spa, 
Lucerne, besides London, Paris, Genoa, Brussels. 
Toward Germany, Lloyd George took a more 
lenient attitude than pleased French chauvinists; 
his desire to ftx the reparation total at a moder- 
ate figure and his willingness to accept diminu- 
tion or postponement of scheduled payments 
brought him into continual conflict with France; 
likewise in reopening relations with Russia and 
endeavoring to restrain the eastward course of 
Polish territorial greed, he collided with the pro- 
Polish and anti-Bolshevik Quai d’Orsai; the 
same Anglo-French divergence was seen in the 
difficult negotiations over Upper Silesia, the ces- 
sion of which to Poland was urged by Paris and 
opposed by London; and again in the Near East 
the two western Powers were at odds, Britain 
backing the Greek adventure in Anatolia (see 
Greece and Turkey), while France covertly en- 
couraged the Turkish Nationalists against ex- 
asperated remonstrances from London. When 
Premier Lloyd George in September, 1922, in- 
discreetly allowed publication of a manifesto 
not approved by his Foreign Minister (Lord 
Ciirzon), proclaiming his intention of resisting 
by force any attempt of KcniaPs Nationalist 
Army to occupy the Straits zone or invade 
Europe, the rift in the Entente was painfully 
clear, for Prance ordered her troops to ofTer no 
resistance. Great Britain seemed about to face 
the Turks alone, and although an armistice was 
soon arranged, the British Premier’s precipitate 
and perhaps high-handed action was resented not 
only across the Channel, but still more keenly 
in England, where it was seized on by his critics 
as a major reason for a change of ministry. 

There were other discouragements. Persia 
(q.v.) refused to ratify the Anglo-Persian Treaty 
and turned to America for advice and capital, 
Mesopotamia proved rebellious and so surjiris- 
ingly expensive that it became a byword in Par- 
liament. Afghanistan (q.v.) shook off British 
control, negotiated with Soviet Russia, and ter- 
rified British imperialism by spreading anti- 
British propaganda in Asia. India, led by 
Gandhi, met the Montagu-Chclmsford ^Veform” 
with “passive resistance,” while actual rebellion 
in Egypt necessitated a promise of independence. 


Opposition by the dominions to a renewal of the 
Anglo-Japaiiese Alliance and by British taxpay- 
ers to the cost of naval competition with the 
United States, was dexterously dodged by en- 
couraging the latter nation to take the initia- 
tive, at the Disarmament Conference in Wash- 
ington in 1921-22, in proposing naval ratios 
and a broader Pacific pact, but a satisfactory 
arrangement was achieved only at the cost of 
abandoning Japan, accepting, nominally at 
least, a naval ratio on a par with the United 
States, promising to restore Wei-hai-wei to 
China, and admitting failure to curb military, 
air, and submarine armaments, of France par- 
ticularly. Even so, the success of this confer- 
ence tempted Lloyd George to sponsor a more 
ambitious assembly, the Genoa Conference, in 
the spring of 1922, whose declared aim was the 
economic reconstruction of Europe. But, as the 
uncompromising Poincard had just become 
French Premier, superseding the more pliable 
Briand and repudiating the Anglo-French alli- 
ance project wliich the latter had drafted with 
Lloyd George, French policy at Genoa was so 
resolutely guided in anti-British, anti-GcMinan, 
and anti -Bolshevik channels that the Welshman’s 
grandiose plans of international reconciliation 
and reconstruction went on the rocks, and no 
one except Lloyd George himself could regard 
the conference as more than a dishcai toning 
fiasco. The breach in the Entente Cordialo 
seemed irre 2 )aiablo at the time, and one of the 
arguments which ultimately overt hi cw the 
Lloyd George government was that by ill-con- 
sidered opposition and by undue charity toward 
an undeserving Germany, the Premier had trans- 
formed a cordial understanding into irritable 
antagonism. 

Reconstruction Problems. The four years 
following the Armistice presented domestic 
problems hardly less grave than the intertia- 
tional questions which ha\e been described. The 
cost of living soared in the first jmst- Armistice 
year to 225 per cent of its pre-war level: reach- 
ing its peak, 276 per cent, in October, 1920, it 
subsided only gradually to 105 per cent in No- 
vember, 1921, and 181 per cent in April, 1022. 
The percentage of trade-union members uncTU- 
ploycd was 2.4 at the beginning of 1010, hut 
instead of decreasing, it rose to 0 before the 
end of 1020, attained the alarming level of 2.').! 
in June, 1921, and was still over 1C at the be- 
ginning of 1922. The actual number unem- 
ployed in January, 1921, was 1,060,000; in July, 
1921, it was 2.170,000, plus 988,000 on short 
time; in March, 1923, it was 1,300,000. If 
figures can ever he eloquent, these must tell a 
tragic story of privation and hunger, of silent 
factories and bankrupt industrialists, of idle 
workmen and pauperized families losing their 
morale with their hope. A palliative, not a 
remedy, was provided by the Unemployment 
Insurance Bill which the Lloyd George govern- 
ment introduced in December, 1919, and pro- 
mulgated the following August, extending pre- 
vious laws and granting benefits of 15 shillings 
a week for involuntarily unemployed men, 12 
shillings for women, for a maximum of 15 weeks 
a year. The very genuine hardships of unem- 
ployment and high prices made industrial un- 
rest inevitable; and the stimulus which the 
Russian Revolution and Socialist parliamentary 
victories on the Continent gave to all labor 
movements was not without effect in England. 
In vain the Government conceded an eight-hour 
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day to railwaymen; in vain it enacted a law left critics breathless with surprise, if not ad- 
restoring trade practices; in vain it convened miration. But it did not long save the cabinet. 


an Industrial Conference (February, 1919) of 
employers and workers, and set the Sankey 
Commission to investigating coal-miners’ griev- 
ances. In Parliament^ the Labor Opposition 
was inplacable; outside Parliament, strikes 
multiplied. A railway strike in the fall of 
1919, ominous though it appeared, was settled 
in 10 days. Of longer duration and graver im- 
port were the coal strikes. After the Armistice, 
the miners demanded a six-hour day, a 30 per 
cent wage increase, and nationalization of the 
mines. Though the Sankey Commission effected 
a truce, wage increases being granted and a De- 
partment of Mines established, the miners by 
a fortnight’s strike in October, 1920, gained a 
further increase, and again went on strike for 
three months in the spring of 1921. The gov- 
ernment survived these and similar disturb- 
ances, but more than once there seemed a like- 
lihood that by direct action the so-called “Triple 
Alliance” of miners’, rail way men’s, and trans- 
port workers* unions would use their control of 
vital industries as a weapon with which to 
coerce the Government and enforce the demand 
of radicals for nationalization of mines and 
communications. 

’ The increased wages of government employees, 
the staggering burden of unemployment insur- 
ance, the costly endeavors of the administration 
to relieve the grave housing shortage, the mis- 
cellaneous measures of social legislation de- 
signed to case the pains of reconstruction, and 
the continuance of huge military and naval ex- 
penditures made it necessary to increase rather 
than diminish the weight of war taxation in 
1919 and 1020, and though some reductions 
were made in 1921-22, taxpayers yearned for 
relief, and many hoped that a less ambitious 
Premier might also be less extravagant. 

While the storm clouds of political opposition 
were gathering on Lloyd George’s horizon, he 
accomplished one more of the feats of political 
dexterity which had earned him the not alto- 
gether complimentary soubriquet of “Welsh 
wizard.” His earlier attempts to solve the 
Irish question during the War had simply made 
matters worse in that distracted island. Sinn 
Fein, having won the 1918 elections, had pro- 
claimed an independent republic and inaugurated 
a guerrilla war against tho British Army of oc- 
cuiiation. As repressive decrees and reprisals 
seemed but to add fuel to the conflagration, the 
Lloyd George government in February, 1920, 
introduced, and in December carried, a Home 
Rule Bill to create two parliaments, one at 
Dublin and the other at Belfast, and a joint 
council for Ireland, with decidedly limited 
powers of self-government. Regardless of Sinn 
Fein indignation, Lloyd George endeavore<l in 
1921 to put this law 'into effect, and succeeded 
easily in establishing the Belfast Parliament, 
but utterly failed in southern Ireland. Undis- 
mayed by this check, he now suddenly altered 
his tactics, invited the Sinn Fein leaders and 
the Ulster Premier to a Ihree-cornored peace 
conference in London, and on Dec. 6, 1921, 
signed an epoch-making treaty with them, for 
the creation of an Irish Free State with do- 
minion status. (See Irelakd.) This political 
coup de main will probably go down in history 
as one of the outstanding achievements of the 
long Lloyd George administration; certainly it 
put a new complexion on the Irish problem and 


The TTnionists in Power. As war-time pas- 
sions cooled and the lustre of Premier Lloyd 
George’s war services was dimmed with passing 
years, the Coalition cabinet, resting on the 
“khaki elections” of 1918, began to totter. In 
by-elections up to the end of 1921, the Coalition 
suffered a net loss of 13 seats. The Labor Op- 
position grew bolder, and Asquith began to tax 
the Government with reckless extravagance. 
The Near Eastern crisis and the rift in the En- 
tente Cordiale were set down to the Premier’s 
imprudence. But the coup de grdee was ad- 
ministered by the Unionist Party leaders who 
voted, in a caucus at the Carlton Club on Oct 
19, 1922, to withdraw from the Coalition. 
Lloyd George immediately, and somewhat in- 
dignantly, resigned his office in favor of Andrew 
Bonar Law, who proceeded to form a Unionist 
cabinet on party lines, including the Marquis 
of Salisburg, Viscount Cave, Stanley Baldwin 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), Marquis Curzon 
(Foreign Affairs), the Duke of Devonshire 
(Colonies), Viscount Peel (India), the Earl of 
Derby (War), and other less known Unionists. 
Parliament was of course dissolved, October 2(5, 
as the Unionists had only a plurality in the 
Commons, and new elections were held on No- 
vember 15. With their campaign slogans of 
“tranquillity and stability” (an English version 
of the American “normalcy”), economy, concilia- 
tion of France, and abhorrence of one-man gov- 
ernment, the Unionists polled 6,300,000 votes 
and returned 344 members to Parliament, a safe 
majority. Lloyd George, heading his own fac- 
tion of National Liberals with a few Union- 
ists who were personally loyal to him, pointed 
with pride to his war record, scoffed at the de- 
sire for less vigorous statesmanship, promised 
economy and peace, and delivered philipincs 
against the menace of socialism, but returned to 
Parliament with only 56 supporters. The As- 
quith Liberals, adhering to traditional policies 
and emphasizing free trade and economy, won 
60 seats. Labor, enfant terrible of British 
politics, had scandalized and terrorized the 
older parties by advocating a socialistic capital 
levy, taxation of land values, nationalization of 
mines and railways, increased old-age pensions 
and unemployment doles, and a radical foreign 
policy; to the confusion of overly saguino 
prophets, Labor failed to win a majority, al- 
though it did increase its delegation to 13*8 and 

E jlled 4,102,000 votes (as many as the two 
iberal factions combined). It will bo noted 
that, with the addition of minor groups, the to- 
tal is only 615; to this flgure the Commons was 
reduced in 1922, by excluding representatives 
from Southern Ireland, but retaining 15 from 
Northern Ireland. 

With a safe majority of more than 100 votes 
(including some National Liberals), the Union- 
ist government proceeded first to fulfill a cam- 
paign pledge, the enactment of a Constituent 
Act and tlie (Consequent Provision Act, giving ef- 
fect to Lloyd George’s Irish Treaty (see Ire- 
I.AND) ; their promulgation on Dec. 5, 1922, ac- 
complished England’s part of the bargain. 
When, after the holiday recess. Parliament re- 
assembled in February, 1023, Liberal and Labor 
opposition relative to the Ruhr and to Mesopo- 
tamia was crushed by the ministerial steam- 
roller, and Parliament was plunged into budg- 
etary calculations, made more acceptable by a 
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reduction of sixpence in the pound on the in- 
come tax and by other tax cuts all along the 
line. Business was interrupted in May by 
Premier Bonar Law’s resignation, occasioned hy 
sickness which soon afterward caused his death 
(Oct. 30, 1923). His successor, Stanley Bald- 
win, a former business man, had earned golden 
opinions by his tactful negotiations in Washing- 
ton for deferred payment of the British debt to 
the United States at reduced interest, and by 
his conduct of the exchequer in the preceding 
cabinet. Moreover, he was known to hold opin- 
ions unfavorable to French policy in the Ruhr. 
Retaining most of the old cabinet, Baldwin en- 
trusted the Privy Seal to Lord Robert Cecil, 
who had attracted favorable attention by his 
statesmanlike activity in the League of Nations; 
Sir Samuel Hoare became Air Minister; Sir 
William Joyiison- Hicks, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury; and Sir Laming Worthington- 
Evans, Postmaster General. Subsequently, the 
Exchequer was offered to Reginald McKenna, 
refused by him, and given to Neville Chamber- 
lain, in August. Baldwin as Premier found 
himself face to face with three major problems, 
all closely related. The “unemployment crisis,” 
with 1,250,000 persons out of work five years 
after the Armistice, was no longer a crisis, but 
a chronic malady demanding remedy. The Ruhr 
crisis, if it could be so solved as to permit re- 
covery of the German market, might help solve 
the unemployment problem, but Poincard was 
adamant to * Baldwin’s arguments. The third 
problem, preferential tarilT protection, was pro- 
posed by the Imperial Conference of October, 
1923 (see British Empire), as a remodjr for in- 
dustrial depression, but it proved Premier Bald- 
win’s undoing. As Law had pledged his cabinet 
not to tamper with the tariff before the next 
election, Baldwin honorably but imprudently 
dissolved Parliament, Nov. 16, 1923, and or- 
dered general elections, December 6. His party, 
fighting for tariff reform, polled as many votes 
as in 1922 but elected only 259 members. The 
reunited Liberals, defending Free Trade, polled 
4,217,000 votes and increased their representa- 
tion from 117 to 155. Labor, opposing protec- 
tionism and proposing a modified capital levy, 
along with other moderately socialist measures, 
increased its poll to 4,338,000 votes and its par- 
liamentary representation to 191. Thus, no 
party commanded a majority. Instead of re- 
signing at once, in response to the adverse 
referendum, Premier Baldwin waited for the 
new Parliament, which assembled in January, 
1024, to oust him. His fate was decided by 
Asquith, who as leader of the reunited Liberals 
held the balance of power, and who concluded 
that the uncertainties of a Labor government 
were preferable to the “confusion, vacillation, 
and impotence” of the Unionists- Joining forces 
with Labor, then, he helped vote Baldwin out, 
the vote being 328 to 256. 

Labor in Power. James Ramsay MacDonald, 
veteran Labor leader, ostracized as a pacifist in 
the War but welcomed back to the fold in less 
patriotic post-bellum days, now formed a Labor 
cabinet, in which he took the difficult portfolio 
of foreign affairs, and in which were included 
J. R. Clynes, former textile worker, as Lord 
Privy Seal and leader of the Commons; Philip 
Snowden, former clerk, ardent pacifist and mod- 
erate socialist, as Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Arthur Henderson, former iron worker, as Home 
Secretary; J. II. Thomas, a Welsh trade-union- 


ist, as Colonial Secretary; William Adamson, 
a miner, as Secretary for Scotland; Stephen 
Walsh, coal miner, as War Secretary; Noel 
Buxton, an ex-Liheral of private fortune, as 
Minister of Agriculture; Sir Sidney Oliver, 
former colonial official and Fabian Socialist, 
as Secretary for India, with a peerage ; 
Brig. Gen. 0. B. Thomson, one of the ablest and 
youngest generals, a recent convert to Labor, 
as Secretary for Air, with a peerage; Sidney 
Webb, eminent historian of trade-unionism, as 
President of the Board of Trade ; Lord Parmoor, 
as President of the Council; Viscount Chelms- 
ford, Conservative, for the Admiralty; John 
Wheatley, Health; C. P. Trevelyan, ex-Liheral, 
pacifist, recent convert to Labor, son of the dis- 
tinguished historian, as President of the Board 
of Education; Thomas Shaw, prominent social- 
ist, as Minister of Labor; Col. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, for the duchy; and F. W. Jowett, for 
Works. Though a few opponents, notably 
Winston Churchill, vainly endeavored to arouse 
the country to the peril of a Socialist ministry, 
Premier MacDonald showed no inclination to- 
ward revolutionary fanaticism, but, rather, ac- 
cepting the traditions of office, amiably visited 
the King, respected venerable ceremonials, and 
conducted his policy with irreproachable so- 
briety. His plans for more generous unemploy- 
ment relief (which had cost the exchequer 
£170,000,000 since the Armistice) and for con- 
struction of 200,000 houses a year, to rent at 
9 shillings a week each, were hut extensions of 
established policies. The capital levy, Labor’s 
most radical campaign proposal, was practically 
dropped; indeed, Premier MacDonald calmly 
permitted the bourgeois parties on April 1 to 
pass, by 325 to 100 votes, a resolution con- 
demning the principle. In the budget presented 
by the Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
April 29, there was provision for a reduction of 
£40,000,000, lowered duties on tea, sugar, and 
coffee, discontinuance of duties on imported 
automobiles and films, repeal of the corporation 
tax, and inhabited house taxes; but not even 
Churchill could make social revolution out of 
these items. In foreign aflairs, Premier Mac- 
Donald diRjJayed a refreshing candor, coupled 
with frank pacifism and confessed regard for 
British interests. With Poincan'i, he exchanged 
letters which on his side uttered bluntly Eng- 
land’s objections to French armament and Ruhr 
policies, but also expressed a transparently sin- 
cere desire for reconciliation and cooperation. 
He abruptly granted recognition to Soviet Rus- 
sia, February 2, for commercial reasons, as he 
said, though Bolshevism was repugnant to him. 
He announced on March 18 that he would stop 
fortification of the Singapore naval base, as a 
pacific gesture; but ho insisted on customary 
naval appropriations. All treaties, his govern- 
ment promised, were henceforth to be submitted 
publicly to Parliament. Zaghlul Pasha’s de- 
mands for the abandonment of vital points of 
British authority in Egypt and the Sudan re- 
ceived no encouragement, while in Mexico the 
British representative was vigorously supported 
in protecting British citizens. In short, his was a 
moderately radical, conservatively pacifist, 
course of action, dictated by evolutionary so- 
cialism rather than revolutionary communism, 
and scarcely more perturbing to “tranquillity 
and stability” than the pre-war social reforms 
of an Asquith cabinet, for all its tremulous dig- 
nity, or the dazzling political legerdemain of a 
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Welsh wizard, or the qiiietist fainiance of a 
Bonar Law, or the disconcerting protectionism 
of a Baldwin “business’* government, all of 
which had been tried and found wanting in 10 
memorable years. 

Perhaps the chief item in Ramsay MacDonald’s 
success in the conduct of foreign affairs “was the 
reestablishment of the cordial understanding 
with France, which Curzon and Poincare be- 
tween them had almost entirely dissipated, to- 
gether with the easing of Allied pressure on 
Germany. Through the Dawes Plan, a method 
had been worked out by which Germany could 
pay reasonable annual installments on the repara- 
tions account. But international agreement was 
necessary before the method could he applied. 
In his efforts to effect this, Mr. MacDonald found 
a ready eoworker in Herriot, out of whose 
visit to London in June, 1924, grew the London 
Conference in the following month. Not only did 
this conference set the official stamp of approval 
on the Dawes proposals, but it led directly to the 
French evacuation of the Ruhr during the 
succeeding year and thus helped incalculably in 
restoring a measure of harmony to international 
relations. In September, Mr. MacDonald visited 
the League of Nations, meeting, at Geneva, as a 
delegate. He was one of many Prime Ministers 
and Foreign Secretaries to attend, thus greatly 
increasing League prestige. The Geneva Proto- 
col for disarmament, arbitration, and security 
guarantees which was adopted at this meeting 
grew out of an informal understanding between 
MacDonald and Herriot preceding the London 
Conference. On the question of the changing 
Dominion status, the Labor government pre- 
served an open mind, but during its tenure of 
office, the autonomous position of the Dominions 
was still further emphasized by several incidents. 
Canada for a while held up the ratification of the 
Lausanne Treaty because she had had no hand 
in shaping it. She also insisted on separate 
representation at the London Conference. Ire- 
land’s request for a diplomatic representative 
of her own at Washington met with no opposition 
on the part of the Government since Canada had 
already claimed and received official assent to 
such representation. Imperial preference was 
defeated through the support of the Government 
by the Liberals, who opposed it because of its 
protectionist character; but the vole was very 
close, one provision being lost by a majority of 
only six. As a symbol of a continued sense of 
imperial unity, the great British Empire Exhibi- 
tion which opened at Wembly in April was note- 
worthy. It was so successful that it was re- 
opened in 1925. The imperial conference, how- 
ever, was not held in the fall as scheduled, 
apparently because of the indifference of the 
Australian Premier. 

In midsummer of 1924, the dying embers of the 
old Irish controversy were once more stirred into 
life by the Government’s bill to create a Bound- 
ary Commission to delimit the boundaries be- 
tween Ulster and the Irish Free State, Ulster 
having refused to appoint a member of the com- 
mission already set up in accordance with the 
Irish Treaty. The Unionists strenuously opposed 
the bill and the question was put over until 
autumn, when the legislation was passed by a 
large majority. In this as in other important 
matters, the support of the Liberals was con- 
stantly the deciding factor. As long as the Gov- 
ernment held to a moderately Liberal course, it 
was reasonably assured of this support; but the 


situation was precarious and obviously unen- 
during. It was the Russian question which 
■finally brought Liberals and Laborites to the 
parting of the ways. Following the recognition of 
the Soviet government, a Russian commission 
visited London to arrange for future commercial 
relations and adjust outstanding differences, 
particularly that over the payment of Czarist 
debts to British bondholders. 

Negotiations lasting for months finally resulted 
in a treaty, which was signed by the Prime 
Minister August 7. Among other provisions, 
this treaty paved the way for the guaranteeing 
by the British government of a future loan to the 
Soviet government. At this, the Liberals balked. 
It was evident that they would have combined 
with the Conservatives to defeat the Government 
on a vote on the treaty; but as it happened the 
break really came over a much more trivial 
matter, the dismissal by the Government of the 
case against the editor of the Communist 
Workers' Weekly, who had been indicted for 
sedition for an article urging the army to refuse 
to light the workers of their own or other coun- 
tries. The Conservatives introduced a motion 
of censure, which failed, but they supported a 
Liberal substitute calling for a commission of 
inquiry, and when the MacDonald government 
chose to make a stand on this issue it was de- 
feated, on October 8, by a vote of 364 to 198. 
Mr. MacDonald recommended a dissolution of 
Parliament, and elections weie set for October 29. 

In the campaign which followed, the real under- 
lying issue was whether the attitude of the Labor 
government was too sympathetic toward the 
Russian Communist regime. The Labor Party 
at its annual meeting early in October declared 
emphatically that it had nothing in common with 
the Communists; hut public opinion on the whole 
seemed none too favorable to the party, and five 
days before the election it was given a decisive 
turn by the publication of the famous “Zinoviev 
letter.” This letter was purported to have been 
writen by Zinoviev, head of the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow, and other officials of that 
body, to British Communists urging a campaign 
of violence and sedition, the formation of a Red 
army, and other measures in preparation for a 
workers’ revolution. The MacDonald government 
sent a sharp protest to the Soviet authorities, 
who immediately branded the letter as an “im- 
pudent forgery,” and later investigation has left 
little doubt that it was such: but it had its 
calculated effect on the campaign, and when the 
votes were counted Labor was found to have been 
swept out of office by large majorities while the 
Conservatives registered an overwhelming vic- 
tory. Their popular vote, 7,864,000, showed a 
gain of more than two millions over that of the 
previous election. It was significant, however, 
that the Labor vote also gained heavily, while the 
Liberals lost much grou*id. In Parliament, the 
Conservatives held 413 seats, the Laborities 151, 
the Liberals 40, and others 11. The MacDonald 
ministry immediately resigned and was sticceeded 
by a Conservative cabinet under Stanley Baldwin, 
with Winston Churchill, a recent convert from 
the Liberal ranks, as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Baldwin Ministry, The new government 
proceeded at once to give a distinctly Con- 
servative stamp to national policies. The Anglo- 
Rusaiau Treaty was summarily rejected. The 
Zinoviev letter was declared to be authentic. 
When Sir Lee Stack, Governor General of the 
Sudan and Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, was 
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assassinated in Cairo on November 20, the Brit- 
ish government made the affair the occasion for 
tightening the British hold on Egypt and the 
Sudan and suppressing nationalistic agitation in 
Egypt. Under the term ‘"safeguarding of in- 
dustry,” the Government, as charged by its op- 
ponents, began edging toward protectionism in 
spite of an election pledge by Mr. Baldwin that 
protectionism would find no place in his pro- 
gramme. Work ■was at once resumed on the 
naval base at Singapore. Direct participation 
by the government in elaborate programmes of 
house construction was largely withdrawn. 

In the spring of 1025, Austen Chamberlain, 
Foreign Secretary, in positive terms rejected the 
Geno\a Protocol. On the other hand, Mr. Bald- 
win in his speeches repeatedly evinced a strong 
de.sire to bring capital and labor together, and 
lived up to his words by restraining the ex- 
ticmists of his party, notably when they at- 
teuii)led to put through a bill prohibiting levies 
on trade-union meml)ers for political purposes. 
Witliiii the Conservative ranks, this attitude in- 
duced a strong current of opposition, hut his 
leadership was not seriously endangered. Mean- 
while, the other two parties were likewise hav- 
ing their dilficulties. The Liberals, following the 
disastrous set-back in the elections, were reduced 
to a small and ineffective group in Parliament. 
They preserved their party organization, however, 
electing Mr. Asquith leader despite the fact that 
he had been defeated for the House of Commons 
and had entered the House of Lords as the Earl 
of Oxford and Asquith. Lloyd George professed 
to be quite willing to serve under his leader- 
ship, but the Welshman’s position in the 
House, his personal prestige, and especially his 
control of a political “war chest” of $5,000,000 
assured him of a loyal following for himself in 
Parliament and in the party. Late in 1025, he 
advanced a new land policy, consisting in effect 
of the nationalization of the country’s arable 
land; but it aroused little enthusiasm either in 
the party or in the nation at large. 

The Labor Party continued loyal to Mac- 
Donald’s leadership, although the extremists for 
a while were in revolt. At a party conference 
held from September 29 to October 2, it strongly 
reasserted its aversion to communism. On the 
whole, however, the year 1025 was one of compara- 
tive political quiet. In the spring of that year, 
the Conservatives lost by death two men who 
had for decades been outstanding figures in the 
nation’s life. On March 20, Lord Curzon, leader 
of the House of Lords and president of the 
Council, died; and on May 13, Lord Milner’s full 
career in political life came to a close. 

Among of her notable events of 1925 were the 
return to the gold standard, announced April 28 ; 
the trial and conviction for seditious conspiracy, 
in November, of twelve Communists under an 
ancient and long moribund law; the settlement 
of the Irish boundary difficulty through agree- 
ment on December 3 ; and most important of all, 
the signing of the Locarno Treaties in London 
on December ]. The achievement of this near- 
epochal international agreement greatly enhanced 
the prestige of Austen Chamberlain, Foreign Sec- 
retary, and the King, in recognition of his serv- 
ices and those of Mrs. Chamberlain, made the 
former a Knight of the Garter and the latter a 
Dame of the Grand Cross. His popularity, how- 
ever, suffered a severe setback in the following 
spring. At the March meeting of the League of 
Nations, called especially to admit Germany to 


the League and assign her a permanent seat on 
the Council, Poland, backed by France, demanded 
a like privilege and other nations immediately 
set up similar claims. Germany refused mem- 
bership on such terms. A long and bitter dispute 
ensued which even endangered the life of the 
League. Apparently bound by previous prom- 
ises, Sir Austen Chamberlain gave his support 
to Frauce and Poland and thereby brought down 
a storm of critcism on his head from the Brit- 
ish public. Neither he nor the Baldwin govern- 
ment thought it necessary to make concessions 
and Parliament as usual supported them, but 
there was a definite loss in popular confidence in 
the Government's foreign policy which was never 
quite regained. 

Coal Strike. In spite of the unevontfulness 
in domestic matters of the first year or so of the 
new Baldwin ministry, theie was a feeling of 
foreboding in the air, due to the continued prev- 
alence of unemployment and to the extremely un- 
sound condition of the coal industry. It was 
the inevitable readjustment in coal mining which 
finally brought on one of the most dangerous 
crises in Britain’s history and carried the coun- 
try to the brink of revolution. In 1924 the coal 
miners refused to renew a wage agreement due 
to expire on April 17, and after intervention by 
the Government, owners and woikers foi*iiiod a 
new agreement, to run until May 1, 1925, by 
which the minimum wage scale was considerably 
raised. The higher rates of wagc.s, however, 
proved to he more than the industry could stand 
and a joint inquiry was instituted" by both par- 
ties to seek a remedy. This it quite failed to 
find, and in the spring and early summer of 
1925, more and more mines closed down. The 
owners finally gave notice that the minimum 
wage agreement would be discontinued, and that 
on July 31 a new schedule of lower wages and 
longer hours would go into effect. The work- 
ers, through their Minors’ Federation, resohitely 
refused to accept the proposed changes, and were 
supported in their stand by the trade unions 
and the Labor Party. 

On July 25, the railway men agreed that they 
would not transf)ort coal in case of a lockout 
after July 31. Three days later a government 
Court of Inquiry made a report which in many 
ways supported the position of the workers. 
With a national crisis but a few hours away, 
Mr. Baldwin on July 31 saved the situation 
temporarily by offering government sul>sidy to 
the industry to enable it to continue the pre- 
vailing hours and wages, at the same time pro- 
posing to appoint a commission to make 
exhaustive inquiry into the whole subject of the 
coal-mining industry. The amount of the sub- 
sidy as eventually provided was £10,000,000. 
The commission, headed by Sir Herbert Samuel, 
spent some five months in its investigation, and 
made its final report on Mar. 10, 1920. It 
recommended that the subsidy should })o aban- 
doned on April 30, that the 1024 addition of a 
minimum percentage to the basic wage should 
be revised downward, that a certain reductio!i 
of wages, particularly in the better-paid grades, 
should be effected, that existing hours of work 
should not be altered, that miners and own- 
ers should negotiate on a national basis, that 
owners’ royalties, unproved coal, and coal too 
deep for present working should be acquired by 
the state, that the industry should be reorgan- 
ized by amalgamations, etc., that it should con- 
tinue in the hands of private enterprise. 
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While disagreeing with some of the recom- 
mendations, the Government on March 24 prom- 
ised to put the report into effect if it should he 
accepted by both parties. During the ensuing 
month, a number of meetings and conferences 
were held in an attempt to arrive at a basis of 
settlement, but to no avail. The owners in- 
sisted on district rather than national settle- 
ments, while the miners took their stand on the 
three-fold platform of no increase in hours, no 
decrease in wages, and a national agreement. 
On April 15, the mine owners announced that 
the existing wage agreement 'would be terminated 
on May 1. The situation vras made far more 
ominous by the manner in w'hich other big trade 
unions rallied to the support of the miners. As 
in the year before, railway and transport work- 
ers made common cause with them and indeed 
went much farther than in 1925 and agreed to 
go out on a nation-wide sympathetic strike. 
They were joined by other unions whose member- 
ship was so large and whose work was so es- 
sential that the nation faced a paralysis of its 
whole economic life. For the w’orkers’ negotia- 
tions were carried on by the Industrial Commit- 
tee of the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, to which latter body the Miners’ Fed- 
eration belonged. Mr. Baldwin, who had at first 
stood aside, felt it necessary to intervene and in 
the last ten days of April, he brought the miners 
and owners together in two meetings, but with- 
out effect. 

On May 1, the strike of the coal miners went 
into effect. Coal mining completely stopped, al- 
though enough workers were left on duty to 
prevent the fiooding of the mines. The support- 
ing unions held off for the moment, but notice 
was given that unless a settlement was sooner 
reached the transport w'orkers would stop work 
after May 3. In the meantime, the Trades Union 
Congress and the Government continued to seek 
for a way out. On May 1 and 2, the Industrial 
Committee of the General Council of the Congress 
was in conference with Mr. Baldwin and some of 
his ministers, and on the night of May 2 there 
seemed to be some prospect of an agreement; 
but while the Industrial Committee members 
were laying the Government’s latest formula be- 
fore the full General Council and representatives 
of the miners, they were surprised to receive a 
letter from Mr. Baldwin stating that all nego- 
tiations were called off until the general strike 
notices already sent out should be withdrawn 
and certain “overt acts . . . including gross in- 
terference with the freedom of the press” should 
be repudiated. The “overt act” referred to 
turned out to be the refusal at about this time 
of a fe^ compositors on the Daily Mail to set 
up an editorial containing objectionable refer- 
ences to the workers and the strike. This action 
removed the last hope of averting the general 
strike and on the night of May 3 some 1,400,000 
transport and railway workers, printers, and 
other skilled craftsmen joined the miners and 
left their employment. 

General Strike. The reaction of the Gk)vern- 
raent was swift and direct. Denouncing the gen- 
eral strike as not an industrial but a political 
effort, “a challenge,” in the words of Mr* Bald- 
win, “to Parliament, and the road to anarchy 
and ruin,” the Government assumed practically 
dictatorial powers through a proclamation of 
the King declaring a state of emergency. Special 
constables to the number of 250,000 were enrolled 
and the military made ready for action if 


necessary. For a whole week, the tense dead- 
lock continued, with the extremists among the 
radicals and the Conservatives waiting in the 
background, the one straining for a final show- 
down with capitalism, the other ready to set 
up a Fascist dictatorship. Yet throughout, 
there was on the surface a gay good humor. 
Almost no show of military strengfli was made 
by the Government, and there was practically no 
violence, no moh action, no attacks by the police. 
Seldom has the traditional self-control of the 
English shown to better advantage. The situ- 
ation, of course, could not long endure; but be- 
fore it reached a breaking point, the trade-union 
leaders in effect capitulated. "Wlien Sir Herbert 
Samuel presented an unofficial memorandum 
proposing a national board for revising wages 
but no wage revision without the reorganization 
of the industry proposed by 'the Royal Commis- 
sion, the trade unions accepted it as a basis of 
negotiations. 

On May 12, members of the General Council 
held a conference with Mr. Baldwin, and follow- 
ing it the announcement was made that the 
general strike would he called off in order that 
negotiations might be resumed. The strike, 
however, did not immediately come to an end. 
Many of tlie rank and file strongly objected to 
the yielding of their leaders. Employers also 
showed a strong disposition to refuse to take 
back the strikers except at the expense of pre- 
•viously hard-won privileges; but Mr. Baldwin 
threw the whole weight of his influence in the 
scale to prevent a further impasse and largely 
succeeded. By the end of May, economic activi- 
ties were again functioning almost normally ex- 
cept as they were affected by the lack of coal, 
for the strike of the coal miners continued, and 
the country, safely past the danger of political 
revolution, found itself face to face with a “creep- 
ing paralysis” of industry for lack of the neces- 
sary fuel. 

Week by week the economic machinery slowed 
down, while at the same time the miners saw 
their slender resources melt away. The contest 
became one of grim endurance between the 
coal-starved factories and railways and the food- 
starved miners and their families. The Govern- 
ment proclaimed its neutrality, but it soon 
became apparent that the influences within the 
ministry which sympathized with the mine 
owners were dominating its policy. The Com- 
mission’s report was quite relegated to the 
background. In July, over the bitter opposition 
of the Labor Party, the Government put through 
an act permitting an eight-hour day in the coal 
industry, and in various other ways took action 
which the miners construed as unfriendly to 
them. 

In August, however, Mr. Churchill, tempora- 
rily in charge of the strike situation, rather 
surprisingly championed their desire for a 
further conference of owners and workers, al- 
though it came to nothing. With no prospect 
of effective aid from the Government, the miners 
began drifting back to work in large numbers, 
and the strike practically came to an end on 
November 19, when a conference of the Miners’ 
Federation recommended that district settle- 
ments should be made on the basis of certain 
stated principles. The action was tantamount 
to the adpiission of practically complete defeat. 

So cataclysmic a dis'turbance as the general 
strike and the long-drawn-out coal stoppage 
could not help but be followed a pronounced 
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aftermath. All three political parties felt the 
strain, hut particularly the Liberals. With 
Lloyd George attacking the Government during 
the general strike and Lord Oxford vehemently 
opposing the strike, the rift in the party was 
almost complete. In October, 1926, Lord Oxford 
resided the leadership because the party dis- 
sension made it too heavy a burden for his fail- 
ing health to carry. Near dissolution, the party 
was revived and partially unified under Mr. 
Lloyd George in the following year in the face 
of Conservative extremism. The Labor Party 
was faced by a division when the radical ele- 
ments took advantage of the discouragement 
over the failure of the strike to press for more 
direct and decisive measures ; hut Mr. MacDonald 
held his lines well together and there was far 
less revolt than might have been expected. 

In the Conservative ranks, the victories over 
Labor only sharpened the appetite of the ‘^die- 
liards” for greater triumphs. In the full flush 
of their success, they proposed to cripple the po- 
litical and industrial power of Labor for a long 
time to come. Mr. Baldwin apparently was car- 
ried along on the tide. Little more was heard of 
his capital-and-labor conciliation policy, and the 
“new Conservatives” who had supported him in 
it practically subsided. In the first half of 1927, 
the Conservative effort reached its peak in two 
measures designed to consolidate their power 
once for all. The Trade Union Bill barred the 
general strike by making illegal any strike 
which had any other object than that involved 
in the dispute within the trade or industry con- 
cerned. The Laborites charged that such a pro- 
vision would apply to all sympathetic strikes. 
The bill also took action against the “political 
levy,” forbidding trade unions to collect assess- 
ments for political purposes from members with- 
out the specific consent of the members- As such 
levies had been the great source of revenue for 
the Labor Party, the bill was a direct blow at 
that party’s effectiveness in future elections. 
In spite of the violence of Labor opposition in 
and out of Parliament, the bill became a law in 
July, 1927. 

The other proposal, however, proved too much 
for even the docile Conservative majority itself 
to swallow. It was the long-discussed reform 
of the House of Lords. The plan advanced for 
discussion gave the House power over money 
legislation, equal power with the House of Com- 
mons of forcing an appeal to the country by 
disagreeing with a government measure, and the 
right to reject any hill affecting the constitution 
of the House of Lords itself. With certain ex- 
ceptions, the members were to be either elected 
by their own order or named by the Crown. 
The effect of this reform would obviously have 
been to perpetuate in power a party which would 
serve as an effective barrier against future 
radicalism. Even by leading Conservatives, it 
was characterized as a crime against the consti- 
tution unless passed upon by the people. The 
opposition was so strong that the proposals were 
not put into the form of a bill. In other ways 
than through party changes did the effect of 
the 1926 strikes continue to be long in evidence. 
The adverse effect on the country’s prosperity 
was reflected in growing unemployment, while 
among the miners themselves and their families, 
since great numbers of workers could not be put 
back in the mines, distress steadily deepened. 

Eoreign Events. While these critical events 
were going on at home, the foreign situation 


was fortimately marked by a period of quiet, 
the chief exception being in China. In 1925 dis- 
orders in Shanghai and Canton led to the killing 
of a number of Chinese by British police and 
marines, and a great wave of anti-British and 
anti-foreign feeling swept over the country. A 
boycott of British goods in Canton and Hong- 
kong lasted for fifteen months and for a time 
almost paralyzed Britsh trade in those cities. 
In Parliament and elsewhere, the Conservative 
government was accused of opposition to the 
Chinese Nationalists, who in 1926 made strik- 
ingly successful advances. In January, 1927, 
large forces of troops wore sent to the Far East, 
but were eventually withdrawn. 

In January, 1926, the Italian war debt to 
Great Britain was settled on the basis of a pay- 
ment of about £4,500,000 yearly for 60 years 
and on July 12 Mr. Churchill and M. Caillaux 
signed an agreement for the payment of the 
French war debt, the total of which was put at 
£600,000,000 to he paid in 62 years. Ratifica- 
tion of tlie French settlement, however, was hold 
up in France pending ratification of the Amer- 
ican settlement, and was not finally accomplished 
until the Mellon-B6rcnger agreement was rati- 
fied in July, 1920. In September, the League 
impasse of the previous spring was removed in 
a way to satisfy Germany, who then became a 
permanent member of the League Council. 

Russian Relations. Witli the far swing of 
politics to the Right, it was inevitable that rela- 
tions with Russia should become increasingly 
cooler. The nifiled feelings of the Government 
when Russian trade unions sent in funds to sup- 
port tlio striking miners in 1926 found an outlet 
in a sharp note of protest to the Soviet govern- 
ment. In China, the anti-British feeling, it was 
charged, was effectually encouraged by Russian 
influence. On Fob. 23, 1927, the British govern- 
ment complained vigorously to Moscow of anti- 
British propaganda. On May 12, the latent 
antipathy of the Conservative temper for com- 
munism and all its works ilanrcd out in a police 
raid, sponsored by the Home Secretary, on the 
premises of Arcos, the Aiiglo-Russian trading 
company. It was later explained that' the pur- 
pose of the raid was to obtain a highly impor- 
tant secret document taken from the War De- 
partment files. Adjoining the Arcos rooms were 
those of the official Russian Trade Delegation, 
and these rooms also were searched. The miss- 
ing document was not found, but evidence of 
propaganda was obtained sufficient to cause the 
Government to announce on May 24 that diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries would 
be severed and the trade agreement cancelle<i. 

At the same time, a near crisis arose in Groat 
Britain’s relations with Egypt caused by a pro- 
posal in the Egyptian Parliament to omit ap- 
propriations for the Sirdar, or head of the 
Egyptian Army. The eftect would liave been to 
remove control of the army from the hands of 
the British. The British government protested 
and sent three battleships to Egypt, under whose 
persuasive inuuonce the British demands were 
speedily accepted. Yet another disconlant note 
in international affairs was struck later in 1927 
when the three-power naval-disarmament con- 
ference held at the instance of the United States 
ended in utter failure. 

Disarmament Discussions. On June 20, 
3027, delegates from Great Britain, the United 
States, and Japan met at Geneva to seek a basis 
for reduction of naval forces. Within the first 
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few days, a deadlock between the American and’ 
British delegations developed which all further 
discussion could not remove, the former insist'* 
ing on a “global” tonnage limitation within 
whicli each country might build the type of 
cruisers desired, and the latter on a definite 
limitation on each of the specified types of 
cruisers. The conference broke up on August 
4 in an atmosphere of mutual recrimination. 
On August 26, Lord Robert Cecil, one of the 
British delegates, resigned from the cabinet and 
from his place as delegate to the League of 
Nations in a letter severely arraigning the Gov- 
ernment for the spirit in which it had handled 
disarmament attempts, as evidenced in many in- 
stances other than the three-power conference. 
The Government could not make effective reply. 
In view of the strong and pronounced sentiment 
of the country in favor of disarmament and peace 
movements generally, the incident was a decided 
blow to the Government’s prestige. 

On the whole, however, the two years following 
the stirring events of 1926 constituted, on ther 
surface, a period of comparative political quiet. 
Foreign relations, if infelicitously handled from 
the standpoint of those anxious for international 
good will, at least produced no serious crisis. 
The large parliamentary majority proved tracta- 
ble. The working classes decided upon and fol- 
lowed out a course of industrial peace and 
reconciliation with employers; but beneath the 
surface, there were many clear signs of impend- 
ing change. The high figure of unemployment, 
which dropped down somewhat in 1927, gradu- 
ally rose again in 1928 until at the end of that 
year it stood at more than 1,500,000. The ap- 
parent indifference or inability of the Govern- 
ment to cope with the situation steadily weakened 
its support. Following Locarno, when the 
prestige of the Government in the conduct of 
foreign affairs reached its peak, one maladroit 
step after another produced ill feeling against 
Britain abroad and a growing body of aroused 
protest at home. Except in spots, the hoped-for 
commercial prosperity failed to materialize. 
Notably in the textile industries of Lancashire 
did the depression become marked, partly be- 
cause of conditions within the industries them- 
selves and partly because of the 1926 disturb- 
ances. Indications of dissatisfaction appeared 
in the by-elections to Parliament and in the 
municipal elections, in which Labor continued 
to mark up one emphatic victory after another. 
It became evident that, when the next general 
elections should he held, the Conservative ma- 
jority would he at least greatly reduced if not 
entirely wiped out. In the meantime the party 
in power went ahead with legislation calculated 
to benefit industry. The safeguarding duties 
were somewhat extended, but they proved so 
popular with the Conservative Party members 
that they almost caused a party division. 

In Parliament and out, the greatest pressure 
was brought to bear on the Prime Minister to 
extend these duties to additional articles, 
particularly iron and steel; but he took his 
stand on his election pledge not to introduce pro- 
tection (insisting on the distinction between 
“safeguarding” and protection), and he could 
not be induced to alter it. Against a pronounced 
Conservative movement to make safeguarding 
the central tenet of the party, he put forward a 
“de-rating” scheme for the relief of industry. 
This plan proposed to remove restriction upon 
productive effort by greatly reducing or remov- 


ing entirely the burden of taxation it was bear- 
ing. The greater part of the tax on agriculture 
had been removed already. It was proposed to 
do away with the remaining rates and to cut 
down the local taxes on industry by 76 per cent, 
with a new valuation to be made for taxation 
purposes. As given to the public in Mr. Church- 
ilPs budget bill of April, 1928, the plan pro- 
vided for reimbursing local governments for the 
loss of these taxes out of a fund to be raised by 
a national gasoline tax. The valuation bill was 
duly passed and the new rates planned to come 
into effect in October, 1929. 

Two other subjects 'which came before Parlia- 
ment at this period aroused deep interest, al- 
though the controversy over them was not along 
party lines. In December, 1927, the revision 
of the Church of England prayer book came 
up for a vote. For many years the bishops had 
been working on changes tending to bring the 
prayer book in line with meSern religious 
thought. As the existing form was prescribed 
by statute, Parliament was required to pass on 
the revision. The House of Lords readily as- 
sented, but in the House of Commons the revision 
failed of approval by 33 votes in the spring of 
1928, and in June a modification was voted down 
by a majority of 46. The other measure passed 
without party opposition was the extension of 
the vote to women between 21 and 30 years of 
age. It became a law when it was passed by 
the House of Lords in May, 1928. The year 
1928 saw the removal by death of two notable 
figures in British politics. Lord Oxford and 
Asquith, the veteran leader of the Liberals, 
ended a long and most distinguished career on 
February 16; and Viscount Haldane, former 
member of Liberal and Labor cabinets, died on 
August 19. The general elections which had 
been imminent for many months were recog- 
nized as being near at hand at the close of 1928. 
During the year, two developments in foreign 
affairs still further deepened the dissatisfaction 
with which the British public had come to re- 
gard the Conservative foreign policies. In May, 
1928, idle Government accepted the Kellogg 
peace-pact proposals, but over the protests of 
both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George, it 
added a reservation which retained freedom of 
action for Great Britain in certain regions where 
her interests were held to be vital. The peace 
advocates urged that such a qualification made 
of the pact little more than a pious gesture. 

Much more serious was the attempt to estab- 
lish an Anglo-French naval and military under- 
standing which, it was charged, would actually 
have revived the pre-war Entente between France 
and England. In August, the news was allowed 
to leak out to the public that the two countries 
had agreed to pool their navies in case of war, 
and that England had consented to support the 
French contention that she should not he re- 
quired to count trained military reserves in the 
total of her armies when questions of disarma- 
ment came up for settlement. At once, a storm 
of protest arose in England and in foreign 
countries alike. It was all in vain that Foreign 
Office spokesmen maintained that the arrange- 
ment was merely a harmonizing of views in 
preparation for the coming disarmament confer- 
ence of the League of Nations. The suspicions 
of other nations could not he allayed and the 
effect on the friendly relations with the LTnited 
States was ijarticularly to he deplored. Between 
Great Britain and the United States, a greater 
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estrangement arose than had been known for 
a generation. The Government finally was 
moved in November, 1928, to make a statement 
which was virtually a withdrawal of the whole 
agreement. At the close of the year the nation’s 
attention to politics was diverted for a time by 
the very serious illness of King George, who 
hovered between life and death for weeks but 
by the beginning of the new year was definitely 
on the mend. During the winter of 1928-29, 
the distress of the starving coal miners, of whom 
some 200,000 had been permanently left with- 
out employment hy the necessary reconstruction 
of the coal industry, became extremely acute 
and made necessary radical measures of relief. 

Elections of 1929. The elections for which 
the parties had long been preparing were set 
for May 30, 1929, Parliament being dissolved 
on May 10. Tor the three-cornered race, the 
parties presented characteristic appeals. Lloyd 
George early in March put the Lahorites and 
Conservatives on the defensive hy boldly advanc- 
ing the plan for relieving unemployment hy 
engaging in extensive national improvements to 
bo financed by government loans. The Conserva- 
tives chiefly defended their record, but made a 
positive bid for support through Mr. Churchill’s 
budget which rather startled the country by re- 
moving the duty on tea, as well as on other 
articles of popular use. For the Labor Party, 
a series of statements defined its attitude as 
Socialistic but not radically revolutionary. Of 
special interest was a manifesto on foi*eign policy 
which renounced the right of private blockade, 
declared for control of the seas through inter- 
national agreement only, supported the prin- 
ciple of sanctions embodied in the League 
Covenant, and declared for disarmament, arbi- 
tration, and ‘‘pooled security.” In March, Mr, 
Snowden attracted wide attention by denouncing 
the Balfour principle of balancing war-debt pay- 
ments by (ireat Britain with payments made to 
her on war-debt accounts; hut he denied any in- 
tention of repudiating settlements already made. 
The result of the elections was to return the 
Labor Party to power with a plurality but again 
without a party majority. In the new Parlia- 
ment, it held 288 seats, as against 260 for the 
Conservatives, 59 for the Liberals, and 8 for 
other parties. The popular vote gave the Labor 
candidates 8,292,000, Conservatives 8,506,000, 
Liberals 5,178,000, Independents 251,000, and 
Communists 51,000. 

The Liberals under Lloyd George thus once 
more held the balance of power, and announced 
that they would support a Labor government in 
putting tlirough Liberal measures and pursuing 
a conciliatory foreign policy, but would oppose 
any Socialistic proposals. On June 4, the Bald- 
win ministry resigned and was succeeded hy a 
Labor cabinet with Ramsay MacDonald at its 
head. Among the leading appointments were: 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Justice Sankey; Chancel- 
lor of the Exclicquer, Philip Snowden; Home 
Secretary, J. R. Clynes; Foreign Secretary, 
Arthur Henderson; Colonies and Dominions, 
Sidney Webb; Lord Privy Seal and Deputy 
Leader of the House of Commons, J. H. Thomas, 
Miss Margaret Bond field became Minister of 
Labor, the first woman ever to hold a place in 
a British cabinet. 

The cabinet was everywhere commended as 
being an able one and calculated to inspire con- 
fidence. Mr. MacDonald announced that if he 
could prevent it, there would be no further gen- 


eral elections for two years. Among his first 
moves to restore foreign good will was his an- 
nouncement of a possible visit to the United 
States. In the latter part of July, 1929, he 
halted construction on two cruisers and two 
submarines at the same time that President 
Hoover stopped work on American cruiser con- 
struction. The way was openly being prepared 
for a new naval-disarmament conference. On 
July 29, the long-brewing difficulties in the 
Lancashire textile industry came to a head in 
a stoppage of work involving 500,000 workers 
and 1500 mills. The immediate cause was a re- 
duction of 12% per cent in wages. The expected 
renewal of relations with Russia was halted 
when negotiations were suspended because, as 
reported, the British government insisted on an 
arrangement for the payment of the Czarist 
debts. Despite these and other difficulties, how- 
ever, the country faced the future in the middle 
of 1929 in a distinctly hopeful frame of mind. 

GREAT BRITAIN, Communist Party of. 
See Communism. 

GREAT LAKES, Commerce of. See Sault 
Sainte Marie. 

GREBLE, Edwin St. John (1859- ), 

All American soldier, born at West Point, N. Y., 
and educated at the United States Military 
Academy. During the Spanish-Anierican ^ War, 
he served as captain and as assistant adjutant 
general of volunteers and in 1890 was promoted 
to be mayor of volunteers. In the same year, he 
was appointed captain in the Regular Army and 
was successively promoted to be major, lieuten- 
ant colonel, colonel, brigadier general (1916), 
and major general (1917). During the Ameri- 
can administration of Cuba, ho served m assistant 
to General Ludlow and to General Wood. From 
1910 to 1914, ho was a mombor of the General 
Staff in charge of field artillery and commanded 
the 6th Field Artillery on the Mexican })order, 
from 1914 to 1910, In 1917 ho was appointed 
commander of the 36th National Guard Division, 
Fort Worth Texas. In 1918 he was retired on 
account of disability incurred in active service. 

GREECE. A republic in southeastern Eu- 
rope. The Gliicksburg dynasty ’was deposed 
on Apr. 13, 1924. The area is 40,912 square 
miles, according to the boundaries fixed by the 
treaty signed at Lausanne, July 24, 1923. This 
area includes Old Greece, Thrace (west of the 
Maritza River), and the islands, with the ex- 
ception of the Dodecanese, which belong to Italy, 
and Tmbros and Tenedos, which now belojig to 
Turkey. The 1 928 census showed a population of 
6,204,084, including 1,400,000 refugees from Tur- 
key in Asia and Eastern Thrace. The area in 
1914 was 41,933 square miles; tho population, 
4,363,000, Most of the population belong to 
the Greek race. There are some Albanians, Jews, 
Vlacks, Slavs, and Armenians. Tho great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are adherents of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, which, by the terms of 
the constitution of 1864, was declared the religion 
of the state. Complete toleration and liberty of 
worship are guaranteed to all other sects, the 
greater part of wliom are Roman Catholics and 
Jews. The principal cities of Greece are Athens, 
with 452,919 inhabitants; Salonlki, 236,526; Pi- 
rajus, 265,000; Patras, 61,278; Corfu, 22,122; 
Hennoupolis, 21,156; Hcrachum, 33,404; Volos, 
61,000; Canea, 26,604; Kalamata, 28,955; Cav- 
alla, 49,980, 

Ajgrioulture. The principal crops, in addi- 
tion to cereals, are currants, tobacco, oliv^, and 
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figs. The principal cereals grown arc wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, rye, and corn. The production of the 
principal agricultural products in post-war years 
is shown in the accompanying table. 


Product 


1921- 

1926 

1927 

Wheat 

1000 bush. 

1925 

9,411 

11,171 

13,300 

Rye 

f< 

961 

1,412 

1,217 

Barley 

tc 

5,688 

8,136 

9,396 

Oats 


4,072 

5,556 

4,972 

Corn 

a 

6,694 

8.131 

Potatoes 

it 

1,940 

1,8.54 


Olive oil 

1000 galls. 

20,318 

25,476 

*19,708 

Tobacco 

1000 lbs. 

88,896 

124,562 

114,145 

Currants and 
sms 

rai- 

872,645 

384,178 

Pigs 

i( 

09,039 

.32,591 


Cotton 

“ 

4,780 


Wool 


18,000 « 

14,500 

17,500 


«In 1925. 


The estimated numbers of live stock in Greece 
at the end of 1927 were 276,741 horses; 135,209 
mules; 328,152 asses; 947,143 cattle; 6,441,8.30 
sheep, 5,500,000 goats; and 452,595 swine. The 
forest area is nearly 1,000,000 acres. The prin- 
cipal trees are oak, beech, Aleppo pine, and 
silver fir. 

Mining. Greece possesses a great variety 
of mineral deposits, the most important of which 
are salt, lignite, iron, magnesite, iron pyrites, 
and santorin earth. The production of these 
metals during 1927 was as follows; emery, 15,- 
848 metric tons; salt, 105,000; lignite, 143,346; 
iron ore, 123,310; magnesite, 84,484 ; iron pyrites, 
100,050; and santorin earth, 127,384. (1926). 

Manufacturing. Industry, after the War, 
made considerable progress in Greece, especially 
in the manufacture of foodstuffs, leather, textiles, 
and soap. A number of 4migrds from Turkey, 
who were skilled in the carpet and rug industry, 
practically denuded that field in Turkey and 
added this industry to those already practiced in 
Greece. Factory production in 1927, excluding 
wine and olive oil, was valued at $80,726,184 as 
compared with $64,214,010 for 1926. 

Commerce. The total value in dollars of 
imports into Greece and exports from Greece 
during 1012-13 (average), 1921 and 1927, was 
as follows: 


Imports Exports Total 

1912-1913 

(average) $32,385,000 $25,589,000 $57,974,000 

1921 100,792,000 55,357,000 156,149,000 

1927 166,346,000 79,694,000 246,040,000 

Conversions for the above table were made in 
drachmas at par for 1912-13 ($0.193) ; for 
1921, 1 drachma = $0.0592 ; 1927, 1 drachma = 
$0.0126. In 1928 the imports amounted to 12,- 
488,127 drachmas and exports 6,282,075, The 
average rate of the drachma in 1928 was $0,013. 
The trade balance of Greece is generally adverse. 
The principal imports into Greece are agricul- 
tural products, textiles, and minerals and metals, 
including machinery and agricultural imple- 
ments. The principal exports are agricultural 
products, mainly tobacco, currants, olives, 
raisins, and citrus fruit; minerals and metals, 
raw; alcoholic drinks and olive oil. The princi- 
pal countries selling to Greece during 1928 were 
the United States, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Germany. The principal countries receiving ex- 
ports from Greece were the United States, Ger- 
many, the United Kingdom, and Italy. 

Communications. The length of railways in 

1928 was about 1991 miles, of which 884 be- 
longed to the Government. There were 12,009 
miles of telegraph line in 1927 ; total telegrams 


(1927), 3,719,833 inland and 995,665 interna- 
tional; miles of telephone line (1927), 4009. 
The Greek Merchant Marine in 1028 consisted 
of 724 sailing vessels of 58,670 tons and 517 
steamers of 1,187,699 tons, with a gross tonnage 
of 1,028,813. 

Finance. Gold and silver stock on hand in 
December, 1927, was 51,000,000 drachmas, which 
did not include 25,000,000 drachmas in the 
Bank of England. • The banknote circulation at 
the end of 1913 was 245,893,000 drachmas. This 
increased to 1,900,638,000 drachmas in 1920; 2,- 
.507,638,000 in 1921; 3,099,141.000 in 1922; and 
stood at 4,480,482,808 June 30, 1928. The total 
public debt of Greece, according to official govern- 
ment statistics on Mar. 31, 1929, amounted to 
38,168,619,208 drachmas. In return for a loan not 
to exceed £9,000,000 under the auspices of the 
League of Nations in 1027, the Greek govern- 
ment undertook to keep the budget aside from 
capital expenditures, within about 9,000,000,000 
drachmas until the end of 1929-30 and to main- 
tain a balance budget after that time. The 
budget for 1927-28 called for revenues of 8,830,- 
000,000 and expenditures of 8,878,000,000 drach- 
mas. In 1929 the Agricultural Bank of Greece 
was established. 

Education. In 1926-27 there were 7619 pri- 
mary schools, with 13,747 teachers and 632,833 
pupils; 687 high schools with 2823 teachers and 
02,735 pupils. There were 28 commercial schools 
with 269 teachers and 3013 pupils, 70 agricul- 
tural schools with 405 pupils, 6 commercial high 
schools with 20 teachers and 388 pupils, 10 mili- 
tary colleges with 1388 students, and 8 naval 
colleges with 275 students. In 1921 there were 
10,131 teachers in elementary schools and 2018 
in secondary schools, and two agricultural schools 
with 150 students. There are two universities in 
Athens, the National University and the Capo- 
distria University, with 61 professors and 9799 
students, a university at Saloniki, founded in 
1925, with 14 professors and 65 students. There 
is also the Polytechnic with 22 professors and 
170 students. There is an American School of 
Archaeology at Athens and a British School of 
Archajology. A new educational census was un- 
dertaken in 1928. 

History, At the outbreak of the World War, 
the Greek ruling class vacillated between two 
policies. King Constantine favored union with 
the German cause or at least a policy of neutral- 
ity. Venizelos, Premier since 1910, saw in the 
espousal of the Allies* cause the realization of 
dreams of territorial expansion. When the 
Dardanelles were attacked in February, 1915, 
Venizelos considered the occasion an auspicious 
one on which to throw the support of Greece 
definitely on the side of the Allies; but the King 
persisted in his opposition, and Venizelos was 
forced out of office and the Chamber dissolved. 
On the issue of intervention, his party won a 
clear majority in the June elections, but the 
Gounaris ministry nevertheless kept itself in 
office until August 23. Iteturniiig to power, 
Venizelos firmly maintained the Greco-Serbian 
accord, and proclaimed that a Bulgarian attack 
on Serbia would be followed by hostilities. 
When Bulgaria mobilized in September, he was 
ready to take Greece into the War; but the 
King stubbornly refused to countenance a war 
declaration, and aided by the Germanized gen- 
eral staff, he frustrated any attempts to succor 
Serbia, refusing to let French troops land at 
Saloniki. 
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In October, Venizelos was once more dismissed, 
and under the Zaimis and Skouloudis ministries 
the Greco-Serbian Treaty was repudiated and 
the tempting offer of Cyprus by the Allies re- 
fused. The King was determined to break the 
Venizelist opposition and once more called for 
a general election. In the balloting^ of Decem- 
ber 19, with the Venizelists refraining from 
voting, the Government was accorded the confi- 
dence of the electorate and persisted, therefore, 
in its policy of neutrality. 

The Allies, nevertheless, soon came to play an 
important r61e in Greek affairs. In December, 
1915, an Allied force under General Sarail took 
possession of Salon iki, and that city served 
throughout the War as the seat of the Allies’ 
operations in southeastern Europe. On June 3, 
1016, martial law was proclaimed in the city. 
On June 21, the Allies demanded of Constantine 
demobilization of the army and the calling of 
new elections, and enforced a blockade. The 
Skouloudis ministry fell and on June 27 the 
King was forced to yield to all the Allied de- 
mands. Although Venizelos himself protested 
his loyalty, the Venizelist Party formed revo- 
lutionary committees for the purpose of forcing 
intervention, and a provisional govenimont was 
actually set up. When the Greek government 
refused a demand of Admiral du Fournct, in 
command of the Allied fleet, for the surrender of 
a large portion of the Greek artillery (Xoveinber 
24), Allied forces occupied the Pirmus and 
marched on Athens. The tone of the Allies 
now assumed a marked severity. A number of 
reparations demands were followed by a rigorous 
blockade and the recognition of the Venizelist 
provisional government at Saloniki. On Jan. 16, 
1917, the Greek government accepted the terms, 
though the blockade continued. 

Tlie nonappearance of a German Army in 
Macedonia, the entry of the United States into 
the War, and the displacement of Briand by the 
more truculent Pihot in France, all contributed 
toward the creation of a more docile royal policqr; 
but with or without official knowledge, the re- 
servists continued to operate and by uniting with 
German agents in Thessaly seriously embar- 
rassed the Allies’ purposes. Once more the 
Allies coerced Greece, this time at the instance 
of powerful French opinion. On June 6, Jon- 
nart made his appearance at Saloniki as com- 
missioner for Great Britain, France, and Italy 
and at once despatched a note to Constantine 
demanding his abdication and that of his oldest 
son. On June 12, the King gave in and desig- 
nated his second son Alexander as ruler. 
Known German sympathizers were banished; 
the ministry resigned; and on June 27 Venizelos 
was called to head a new government. 

Thus, a revolution was efTected by Allied inter- 
vention, though it is possible that Venizelos, had 
he gained the assent of the Entente, would have 
brought about the same end for his adherents 
at this time numbered some 50,000. On June 
30, Greece formally entered the War on the side 
of the Allies. Under the French General Bra- 
quel, the army of 250,000 called to the colors was 
trained so rapidly that by 1918 they were able 
to give the Allies a great advantage on tlie 
southeastern front. 

At the Peace Conference, Venizelos was' un- 
doubtedly the most important single eastern 
European figure. He jjressed with vigor the 
Greek claims to Northern Epirus, Thrace, 
Smyrna, and the Dodecanese, and met at once 


with an initial success in the treaty of Neuilly 
By this document, western (Bulgarian) Thrace 
was ceded to the Allies (in trust for Greece), 
and Bulgaria was thus deprived of access to the 
iEgean. Another hope seemed well on the way 
to realization when Venizelos received the Allies’ 
sanction for the despatch of a Greek force to 
Smyrna, nominally for the protection of the 
Christians (May 15, 1919). The Peace Confer- 
ence looked favorably on the Greek claim to the 
Mgean islands and seemed disposed to grant 
the Greek requests for the Epirus in view of the 
cession of Valona to Italy by the Treaty of Lon- 
don of 1915. 

The turn in Greek fortunes came, however, 
late in 1920. In spite of Turkish protests, so 
impressed was the Supreme Council with Ven- 
izelos and his apparent hold on the Greek people 
that by the Treaty of S6vres, later discredited, 
Greek sovereignty was extended over eastern 
Thrace up to within 20 miles of Constantinople, 
Smyrna was provisionally assigned to Greece; 
and the islands of Tenedos and Inibros, as well 
as those in the .^gcan Sea already occupied by 
Greece, wore ceded. At the same time the Dode- 
canese, by agreement with Italy, were promised 
to Greece. Never did a statesman see his efforts 
crowned with greater success than did Venizelos 
when he quit the Supreme Council in the sum- 
mer of 1920. Yet his long absence from home, 
and the high-handed character of the adminis- 
tration, the continuance of martial law, a 
drastic censorship, mobilization practically con- 
tinuous since 1912, the effective pro-Constantiue 
propaganda, and the general war weariness, con- 
tributed to his fall. The sudden death of King 
Alexander on October 26 at once made the re- 
turn of Constantine the leading issue for the 
forthcoming election. In the liglit of the re- 
turns, the repudiation of Venizelos was complete. 
Of the Opposition, 246 were elected against 120 
Liberals (Veiiizelists), Venizelos immediately 
retired from the country; a new ministry was 
formed under Rhallis; and King Constantine 
returned in triumidi on December 19, after re- 
ceiving an almost unanimous vote in a plebi- 
scite. 

It was inevitable that the Allies’ attitude 
toward Greece, hitherto so favorable, should now 
be completely reversed. On December 3, the 
Supreme Council announced the withdrawal of 
all financial supj)ort to Greece. In the spring 
of 1921, largely at the instigation of the French, 
who feared for their own interests in Asia Minor 
as the Turkish Nationalist movement under 
Mustapha Kemal took on strength, the Supreme 
Council turned its attention toward a revision 
of the Treaty of Sevres as far as Greece was 
affected. By March, it was evident that the 
Supremo Council meant to repudiate the cession 
of Smyrna to Greece. Under these circum- 
stances, the Greeks began a war on the National- 
ists on March 24 by marching on Afiun-Karahis- 
sar and Eskishchr, on the line to Angora. Both 
cities soon fell; Eskishchr, however, was retaken 
on April 2 by the Turks; the first offensive tlius 
closed without spectacular results. The war 
spirit in Greece reached fever pitch. Encour- 
aged in a belief that< Great Britain was actively 
championing their interests and that surcease 
from the pressing domestic problems would be 
found in great victories abroad, the Greeks re- 
newed their demands for a continuance of the 
war. The second offensive began on June 10. 
A bloody, battle was fought before Kutahia, July 
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16-17, and the Greeks occupied the town. On 
July 21, Eskishehr was once more entered, and 
the army pushed east on the road to Angora. 
Not until after the Greeks crossed the Sakharia 
in September did they receive their first check. 
In a 10 days’ battle early in September, the 
Greeks were disastrously defeated and were com- 
pelled to fall back with heavy losses on the 
earlier Brusa-Afiun Karaliissar line. Thus, the 
year closed with practically no results. 

Meanwhile at home, the newly elected Chamber 
had constituted itself a Constituent Assembly 
and was confronted by an advanced programme 
of political and economic reform prepared by 
Gounaris. It was idle to hope for any real re- 
construction in view of the depletion of the 
treasury and the Chamber’s preoccupation with 
the idea of indemnifying the victims of the Ven- 
izelist regime during the War. How precarious 
the situation was immediately became evident. 
With the beginning of 1922, the serious nature 
of affairs, little known at home and abroad be- 
cause of a continuous official mendacity, began 
to appear. Turkish attacks on Greeks through- 
out western Asia Minor became frequent, and 
imprisonments and deaths were numerous. 
These atrocities were merely forerunners of the 
larger movements of the summer. In the last 
week of August, the Greek Army, inadequately 
commanded, was suddenly beset in the Afiun- 
Karahissar and Eskishehr districts by an im- 
measurably superior Turkish force and struck 
a staggering blow. Panic at once ensued. 
Flight toward Smyrna was general, while 
thousands of soldiers took to their ships and 
made for Greece. The city of Smyrna, filled 
with refugees, was turned over to the Allies on 
September 8 and was entered by the Turks three 
days later. On September 14, a fire broke out in 
the foreign quarter and destroyed the whole 
section on the water front; some 100,000 were 
left homeless. Thus, in 16 days, the Turks had 
swept Anatolia free of the invaders and restored 
a balance that for more than a year had seemed 
all but lost. The Greeks were compelled to 
evacuate, eastern Thrace as a condition for an 
armistice. 

The reaction on home affairs was instan- 
taneous. Beginning in the islands of Mytilene 
and Chios and spreading to the fieet and the 
soldiers in Thrace and Macedonia, the demand 
for Constantine's abdication gained such headway 
that on September 27 the King once more relin- 
quished his throne, this time in favor of his 
oldest son, George. Constantine died suddenly 
at Palermo on Jan. 11, 1923. Until the meeting 
of the new National Assembly, affairs were in 
the hands of a revolutionary committee which, 
in order to gain popular approval, proceeded to 
an investigation of the late disaster. A report 
published on November 8 condemned all the 
anti-Venizelist governments from 1915 to 1922 
and demanded the indictment of the ex- 
ministers, Gounaris, Stratos, Protopapadakis, 
Thcotokis, Baltazzis, Goudas, and Stratigos, on 
a charge of treason. A speedy trial took place, 
and the following, to the horror of Europe, were 
sentenced to deaffi. and duly executed: Gounaris, 
Stratos, Protopapadakis, Theotokis, Baltazzis, 
and General Hadjianastis, commander of the 
forces in Asia Minor. Such an act only 
strengthened the hand of the French diplomats 
who sought to pacify Turkey at the expense of 
Greece. The Treaty of Lausanne, as finally 
Mgned on July 24, 1923 (see Tubket), meant 


the complete humiliation of Greece and the dis- 
sipation of those hopes of a greater Greece 
dominating the Southeast which had been the 
dream of politicians since the outbreak of the 
War. Eastern Thrace, Smyrna, the Dodecanese, 
were lost; those Greek nationals, some 600,000 
living in Turkish territory, notably in Asia 
Minor, whose commercial activities added much 
to the wealth of the fatherland, were to be torn 
from their homes and settled lives and deported 
to Greece, in exchange for Turkish nationals. 

A further blow was struck at Greek prestige 
when on August 29 as a result of the murder, at 
Janina two days earlier, of the Italian com- 
missioners who had been at work on the de- 
limitation of the Greco- Albanian boundary, Mus- 
solini, presuming Greek responsibility, delivered 
an ultimatum to Greece which demanded official 
apologies, execution of the unknown murderers, 
and Sie immediate payment of 50,000,000 lire. 
The refusal of Greece to pay so large a sum at 
once led to the Italian bombardment and occupa- 
tion of the island of Corfu, August 31. Greece 
thereon appealed to the League Council, under 
Articles XII and XV of the Covenant. Ex- 
pressions of disapprobation in the Assembly and 
Council of the League, and, above all, English in- 
tercession for Greece, induced Mussolini to 
abandon his truculent attitude, accept terms of 
settlement proposed by the Council of Ambas- 
sadors, and withdraw from Corfu. Greece ac- 
cepted the terms on September 9 and shortly 
thereafter made the required ceremonial apol- 
ogies, besides depositing 60,000,000 lire as a for- 
feit, which was turned over to Italy after an 
impartial commission had reported that although 
not responsible for the murders, the Greek gov- 
ernment had been negligent in proceeding against 
the assassins. See Albaiitia and Italy. 

International bankruptcy was merely one face 
of the shield; domestic affairs revealed the 
same deplorable breakdown. The revolutionary 

f wernment, headed by Gonatas, though Colonel 
lastiras was the virtual dictator, continued in 
control throughout 1923, maintaining its uneasy 
position only by the suppression of the consti- 
tutional liberties. The Venizelists, the party at 
the head of affairs, were hopelessly disunited; 
and with a lack of leadership, for both Venizelos 
and Zaimis were in political retirement, the 
country drifted helplessly. A half-hearted ges- 
ture at reconstruction was made on August 1 
when the first army contingents were demobilized. 
In October, a revolt led by General Metaxis broke 
out and soon spread over the Peloponnesus, and 
only with difficulty was the Government able to 
cope with it. Again popular opinion seemed to 
consider a republican constitution a universal 
palliative. The weeks preceding the general 
election of December 16 witness^ a revival of 
republican sentiment; attacks on the dynasty 
even appeared in the army and navy, hitherto 
generally loyal. The elections proved favor- 
able to the Venizelists and the republicans ; two 
days later George and his wife, Elizabeth, were 
invited to leave the country, and a regent, Ad- 
miral Koundouriotis, was installed in the palace. 

The year 1924 thus saw Greece again about 
to commence a new and perilous journey. The 
G^liicksburg dynasty was deposed, only tempo- 
rarily, it was claimed, but quite definitely so far 
as public opinion was concerned ; a National 
Assembly convened on January 2; and on Jan- 
uary 4, Venizelos, the man to whom all Greece 
looked, appeared in Athens after an exile of 
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tLroe years and consented first to head the 
National Assembly and then, on the resignation 
of the Gonatas cabinet, the Government itself, 
on January 11. To Great Britain and the 
United States, the new regime appeared to pos- 
sess all the elements of stability, and recognition 
was formally accorded during the course of the 
month; but it seemed that Greece’s well-wishers 
were to be doomed to eternal disappointment 
and that despair was to be tlie lot of those 
Greeks who were laboring to save their country 
from chaos. Venizelos was forced to relinquish 
his post because of illness, and although a 
cabinet completely made up of Venizelists suc- 
ceeded him on Tehniary 6, it refused to permit 
the National Assembly to abolish the dynasty 
forthwith but insisted on a popular plebiscite. 
Venizelos himself had been won over with diffi- 
culty to the need for prompt action, and the 
plan of his followers to employ dilatory tactics 
so dispirited him that on March 4 he announced 
his intention to quit the country. The Republi- 
cans and the Military Party now joined forces 
wdtli the result that the Government fell, on 
March 8, and Papanaatassiou, the Republican 
leader, was summoned by the regent to form a 
new cabinet. 

The Republican ministry, having obtained a 
voto of confidence in the National Assembly, 
lost no time in changing the name of the *^King- 
dom of Hellas” to the ^'Hellenic State,” inter- 
dicting prayers for the royal family, and 
preparing in various other ways for the 
transition from monarchy to republic. The goal 
soon was attained. On March 25, while guns 
boomed and Athens rejoiced, the Assembly unan- 
imously voted a resolution proclaiming Greece 
a republic, confirming Admiral Koundouriotis 
provisionally in his powers as regent, and per- 
mantly exiling the members of the Gliloksburg 
dynasty. King George was permitted, however, 
to retain his title and four-fifths of his income 
for life. The Assembly’s resolution was over- 
whelmingly ratified in a plebiscite on April 13, 
by 758,742 republican against 325,322 mon- 
archist votes, and accordingly Premier Papa- 
iiastassion notified foreign powers that Greece 
had become a republic, and that Koundouriotis 
was henceforth to be styled Provisional Presi- 
dent. On May 18, the draft of the new Greek 
constitution was made public. The most vexing 
problem confronting the now government was 
the repatriation of 1,000,000 or more Greek 
refugees from Asia Minor and eastern Thrace, 
and this might well have proved insuperable 
hut for the yeoman work done by the League of 
Nations’ Commission headed by Henry Morgen- 
ihau of Now York. To aid in the settlement of 
these unfortunates on the land and in industry, 
a loan of £10,000,000 was floated in December, 
1924, in England and America, the American 
share being |l 1,000,000. In both countries, the 
loan was heavily oversubscribed. Mr. Morgen- 
than resigned from the commission and was suc- 
ceeded by another American, C. P. Howland. 

While the decisive voice of the electorate left 
no doubt as to its republican sentiment, it could 
not bring to the front a loader strong enough 
to establish the Republic on a firm foundation. 
The next few years were marked by a succession 
of ministries and great political uncertainty. 
On July 10, the Papanastassiou government fell 
because of the activities of General Pangalos, 
who in June had succeeded Colonel Condylis as 
Minister of War, and who was suspected of har- 


boring dictatorship designs. A cabinet headed 
by M. Sophoulis lasted only a few months and 
was in turn succeeded, on October 1, by one with 
A. Miehalakopoulis at its head. During its 
eight months of life, the new government worked 
with little success for the restoration of normal 
political conditions, urging especially that the 
National Assembly should finish drafting the 
new constitution. The ministry had elements 
of strength, hut it could not command sufficient 
popular support to keep subversive elements in 
dieck, and it was finally driven from office in 
June. Pressure from military groups caused 
Michalakopoulos to resign on June 11, but he 
reconstituted his ministry and continued in of- 
fice until June 25, when General Pangalos, under 
threat of bombardment of public buildings, forced 
his final resignation. Although practically a 
dictator. General Pangalos ruled for a while as 
constitutional Premier. 

The new constitution came into effect on Sep- 
tember 30, and on the same day, General Pan- 
galos dissolved the National Assembly, declar- 
ing that it had lost the confidence of the people. 
New elections were promised for early in the 
following year. Hardly had the new government 
thus taken entire control of the country’s destiny 
into its own hands before the belligerent char- 
acter of the dictatorship almost brought the 
nation into a war with Bulgaria. On October 
19, Greek forces, following an attack by Bul- 
garian irregulars, advanced several miles into 
Bulgarian territory. The League of Nations im- 
mediately responded to Bulgaria’s request for 
intervention, and besides ordering the withdrawal 
of the Greek troops, later assessed penalties 
of 30,000,000 leva against Greece by way of 
damages, a settlement which Greece accepted in 
December. 

Early in January, 1926, General Pangalos, 
feeling the need of sterner measures to combat 
the growing opposition to his rule, threw off 
all pretense and openly proclaimed a military 
dictatorship. Charging that the woes of the 
country were largely due to its parliamentary 
form of government, he abolished the constitu- 
tion, ignored all political parties, and post- 
poned the promised elections indefinitely. To 
preserve his power, he resorted to severe mea- 
sures. The press was censored, a spy system 
was set up, and prominent political opponents 
were imprisoned and exiled in wholesale num- 
bers, By reducing the value of the outstanding 
currency, he obtained a forced loan of some .$18,- 
000,000, but the advantages to the national 
treasury of this revenue and of certain drastic 
economies were more than swallowed up by the 
heavy increases in military expenditures. De- 
spite all repressive measures, the growing dis- 
satisfaction with the new rdgime made itself 
manifest in many ways. 

In March, President Koundouriotis resigned 
because his position had become meaningless. 
In the elections to choose his successor, General 
Pangalos offered himself as a candidate, and 
when his only opponent, Constantine Dimertji, 
withdrew, he received the bulk of the votes and 
claimed the result as an endorsement of his 
rule. After his inauguration on April 10, how- 
ever, the opposition became so strong that ho 
was forced into a policy compounded of both 
conciliatory and further repressive measures. 
On August 22, the end came with another mili- 
tary coup led by General Condylis. General 
Pangalos was arrested, and eventually impris- 
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oned in Crete. Admiral Koundouriotis was re- 
called to the Presidency and General Condylis 
assumed the position of Prime Minister pending 
the holding of new elections. In these elections, 
set finally for November 7, the real issue was 
once more the question of republic or monarchy. 
When the returns were in, the republican parties 
found themselves well in the lead in the new 
Chamber. It was deemed best, however, to form 
a coalition ministry and a cabinet containing 
both republicans and royalists began functioning 
on December 4, with M. Zairai.s as Premier, Gen- 
eral Condylis having shown his good faith by 
retiring according to his preelection promise. 
In the midst of these changes, important treaties 
of commerce and friendship were signed with 
Jugoslavia and a convention relating to ref- 
ugees’ property with Turkey. 

While the coalition government soothed the 
bitter partisan strife that had so long prevailed 
and otherwise commended itself, it quite failed 
to deal vigorously with the country’s most press- 
ing problems. Intrigues and plots hy Pangalist 
and military elements kept the public and the 
Government uneasy. The financial situation was 
anything but satisfactory, with large deficits 
and an urgent need for a new refugee loan. 
However, in spite of several ministerial crises, 
the Government recorded some positive achieve- 
ments. In February, the Assembly adopted an 
amendment to the constitution providing for 
a Senate of 120 members, although the new 
body did not actually hold its first meeting 
until more than two years later. On June 2, 
the constitution was finally ratified. In 1027 
agreements were made with Great Britain and 
the United States in settlement of the war debts 
of Greece to those countries. That with Great 
Britain, signed in April, provided for the pay- 
ment of a total of £21,444,000 in 62 annual in- 
stallments, and that with the United States, 
conehided in December, for the payment of ^19,- 
660,000 over a like period of 02 years. Both 
agreements were followed by arrangements for 
further loans for refugee, stabilization, and other 
purposes. 

By the middle of 1928, economic and political 
conditions had become so unsatisfactory that 
the aged statesman, Venizelos, felt compelled to 
take the helm once more. For some time, he had 
been more or less active unofficially in helping 
with foreign financial negotiations, etc. On 
June 28, his sharp criticism of the financial 

^ of Kaphandaris, Finance Minister and 
l1 leader, led to the fall of the Zaimis coali- 
tion cabinet. Once more at the head of the Lib- 
eral Party, Venizelos on July 4 formed a new 
Liberal ministry, immediately dissolving the 
National Assembly and ordering new elections. 
Threatening to resign, he overrode the Presi- 
dent's objections to his unconstitutional action 
in substituting a straight majority representa- 
tion for proportional representation. When the 
elections were held, on August 19, the over- 
whelming nature of his victory surprised every 
one, his Liberal Party capturing 225 seats out 
of a total of 260. Backed by such a popular 
mandate, he immediately set about straightening 
out the country’s domestic and foreign affairs. 
On September 23, he signed, in Home, a treaty 
with Italy providing for neutrality on the part 
of either nation when the other was attacked 
without provocation and for other measures of 
moral support in case of international difficulties. 
He then visited Paris and London to reassure 


the governments there with respect to the new 
accord with Italy, and then turned to the task 
of e.stahlishing cordial relations with the rest of 
the neighbors of Greece. 

On Mar. 21, 1029, a treaty of friendship be- 
tween Greece and Jugoslavia Vas signed at Bel- 
grade, following previous economic agreements, 
under the terms of which important disputes 
between the two countries are to be referred 
to the League of Nations for arbitration and 
minor disputes to an arbitration tribunal- 
Negotiations with Turkey presented more diffi- 
culties and by the middle of 1929 had resulted 
in no new treaty. The National Assembly on 
Feb. 13, 1029, adopted the Kellogg treaty out- 
lawing war. 

GREELEY, William BucKiiour (1879- 
). An American forester, horn at Oswego, 
N. Y., and educated at the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Yale Forestry School. After 1904 
he served with the United States Forest Seiwice 
and was at various times inspector of forest re- 
serves in California, supervisor in charge of the 
Sequoia Natural Forest, and government forester 
in Washington. Since 1920 he has been chief 
forester of the United States. During the 
World War, he served with the American Army 
in France as lieutenant colonel of the 20th Engi- 
neers and chief of the Forestry Section. He 
wrote many bulletins and circulars relating to 
forestry. 

GREEN, JuLlEN (1900- ). A French 

writer, born of American parents and brought 
up in France with a classical French education. 
He served in the army in the last year of the 
World War, and then spent two years in the 
United States at the University of Virginia. 
While there Le Voyagenr sur la terre appeared 
in English in an undergraduate ma^zine. 
Later, it was published in French in the collec- 
tion “Un (Euvre, un portrait.” It was the story 
of the mental disintegration of an American 
boy. Green’s two novels, Mont Cine re (1926), 
translated as Avar' ice Bouse (1927), and 
Adrienne Mesurat (1027), translated as The 
Closed Garden (1928), also showed the influence 
of Poe and an interest in abnormal minds. 
These were followed in 1929 by The Darh Jour- 
ney, which won the Harper Prize for 1929-30. 
He also wrote Suite anglaise^ literary studies. 

GREEN, Thomas Edward (1857- ). An 

American lecturer and author, born at Harris- 
ville, Pa,, and educated at McKendree College, 
Princeton University, and Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. From 1880 until 1903, he was 
active in the ministry of the Presbyterian and 
Protestant Episcopal churches at Mt. Carmel, 
Sparta, and Chicago, 111., and at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. After 1903 he was lecturer and chaplain 
in various national organizations, foundations, 
and universities. During and after the World 
War, he was identified with the national speakers 
bureau, the U. S. Treasury campaigns, and with 
several movements for peace or war relief. 
Among his publications are The Mantraps of the 
City (1884); The Bill Called Calvary (1898); 
Jn Praise of Valor (1899-1900) ; The War Trust 
(1914); The Truth About Japan (1915); Eu- 
genic Democracy (1917) ; The Dream of the Ages 
(1021); Guarding the Outposts (1922); The 
Mason as a Citizen (1926) ; The Man of Tchmor- 
row 0927). 

GREENE, Arthur Maurice, Jr. (1872- 
) , An American mechanical engineer, bom 
in Philadelphia and educated at the University 
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of Pennsylvania and in Germany. After serving 
as instructor at the Droxel Institute, he was 
appointed professor of mechanical engineering 
at the University of Missouri in 1902 and served 
there until 1907, when he became professor of 
mechanical engineering at the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute. He remained there until 1922, 
when he was appointed dean of the School of 
Engineering and professor of mechanical engi- 
neering at Princeton. During the World War, 
he was a member of the National Research Coun- 
cil. He wrote Pumping Machinery (1911) ; Ele- 
ments of Heating and Ventilation (1912) ; Heat 
Engineering (1914) ; and Elements of Refrigera- 
tion (191G). 

GREENE, Prank Lester (1870- ). A 

United States Senator, born at St. Albans, Vt, 
A^er working in the auditor’s office of the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railway, he turned to newspaper 
work, becoming reporter (1891) and editor 
(1800-1912) of the St. Albans Daily Messenger, 
In the Spanish- American War, he recruited a 
company of the 1st Vermont Infantry. He was 
a member of a commission to prepare amend- 
ments to the Vermont Constitution and in 1908 
was delegato-at-large to the Republican National 
Convention. Sent to Congress in 1912 for the 
1st Vermont District to fill an unexpirod term, 
he was reelected for five terms (1919-23). He 
was elected to the U. S. Senate for two terms 
(1923-35). In 1917-23 he was a regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

GREENE, Jerome Davis (1874- ), An 

American banker, born at Yokohama, Japan, 
and educated at Harvard and the University of 
Geneva. He was a member of the faculty of 
arts and sciences at Harvard (1905-11), general 
manager of the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research in New York City (1910-12), 
trustee and secretary of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation (1913-1/), a member of the firm of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., liankers of Now York 
(1918- ), member of Higginsoii & Co., Lon- 

don (1919-25), executive secretary of the Re- 
paration Commission at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference (1919), and a trustee and member of 
several prominent institutions and societies. 

GREENLAND. With Australia classed as a 
continent, Greenland is the largest island of the 
world. It has an estimated area of 840,000 
square miles, of which about 5 per cent is habit- 
able along the ice- free coasts; the remainder 
is covered by an unbroken ice-cap, exceeded in 
extent and thickness only by that of the conti- 
nent of Antarctica. In 1021 the population 
numbered 14,365, practically all Eskimo. This 
was a gain of 896 over 1911. The births and 
deaths of the later years showed a steady gain 
of natives, probably the only instance in which 
a primitive people has thus thriven under a 
civilized and alien government. Fortunately, 
the detached natives have come under Danish 
control. These form communities living in the 
Smith Sound region, between Cape York and 
Etah, and in the smaller settlement in the dis- 
trict of Angmagsalik on the cast coast. Almost 
the entire population of what is commonly 
known as Danish Greenland is concentrated on 
the southwest ice-free region, facing Baffin Bay, 
extending northward along the coast for 1200 
miles from Cape Farewell to Tasiusak. The 
two districts, northern and southern, arc each 
governed by a royal inspector who has magis- 
terial powers and is aided by assistants at the 
more important places. The largest settlement 


in 1921 was Sydproven (901 inhabitants) and 
the smallest, Skansen (49) in North Greenland. 
These officials act under control of the Royal 
Greenland Board of Trade (Copenhagen) who 
most efficiently guard the interests and welfare 
of the natives. Schools, churches, and hospitals 
are maintained, and the Danish Eskimos aic a 
literate, Christian people. Trade is confined 
to the summer months, owing to the obstructing 
ice. Imports from Greenland to Denmark in 
1926 were 8,301,000 kroner and exports from 
Denmark to Greenland, 1,805,000 kroner. Trade 
is a state monopoly and the exports are mostly 
fox skins and the products of the seal fishery. 
Danish energy and daring had explored the 
fauna, flora, geology, ethnology, etc., of this 
vast region with a thoroughness unequalcd in 
any other Arctic land. 

In 1921 although Sweden, Groat Britain, and 
the United States had formally recognized Den- 
mark’s sovereignty over the whole of Greenland, 
Norway questioned this exclusive jurisdiction 
which entailed economic monopoly. A conven- 
tion concluded between the nations in 1924 
granted trading, hunting and fishing rights on 
the northern part of the east coast to Norway. 
Danish control rests in the Royal Greenland 
Bureau of the Department of the Interior. The 
Director resides in Copenhagen. There are two 
inspectors, one for North Greenland at Godhaven 
and one for South Greenland at Godthaab. The 
62 communities of the west coast are directed 
by natives. The Danish government maintains 
a benevolent attitude toward the natives, ex- 
pending large sums for their odneation and wel- 
fare and regulating or prohibiting harmful in- 
trusions. An interesting experiment is the es- 
tablishment of a new colony in 1925 at fclcoreB- 
by Sound. 

On Jail. 11, 1878, the Commission for the 
Direction of Geological and Geographical Inves- 
tigations in Greenland was established. The 70 
volumes of Meddclclscr (commtinicalious) om 
Oronland, which are published by this Commis- 
sion, form an invaluable contribution to polar re- 
search. A few of the more important expedi- 
tions of recent years arc a.s follows. In 1912 the 
First Thule Expedition under Rasmussen crossed 
Peary Land and obtained valuable botanical and 
zoological information. In 1912-13 the Second 
Swiss Greenland Expedition under de Quervain 
made a crossing of the ice cap. The Second 
Thule Expedition, 1916-17 under Rasmussen and 
Lauge Koch underwent groat hardsliips in sur- 
veying the unexplored parts of the north coast. 
The Third Thule Expedition under Captain Han- 
sen reached Cape Columbia, A study of Eskimo 
folklore was the incentive of the Fourth Thule 
Expedition. The 1920-23 Bi-contenary Expedi- 
tion proved Peary Channel a groat depression 
with a lake and mapped parts of the north coast. 
In 1926-27 Lauge Koch made geological studies 
on the east coast from Scoresby Sound to Den- 
mark Harbor. In 1926 Norhind studied Norse 
ruins in South Greenland and tlie Cambridge Ex- 
pedition carried out surveys on the east coast. 
The University of Michigan Greenland Expedi- 
tions under Hobbs have carried on meteorologi- 
cal studies since 1920 and Dr. Dumbrava, at 
Angmagsalik, |>erfornied a similar line of re- 
search in 1927-28. 

GREENOXTGH, Chester Noyes (1874- ) . 

An American university profeasor and dean, 
born at Wakefield, Mass., and educated at 
Harvard University where he was instructor in 
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English (1899-1907). In 1907-10 he was pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Illinois 
and in the latter year returned to Harvard, 
where he has since remained, as assistant pro- 
fessor of English (1910-15), professor (1915- 
), acting dean of the college (1919-20), and 
dean (1921-27). He is the author of A History 
of Literature in America, with Barrett Wendell 
( 1904 ) , and English Composition ( 1917 ) . 

GREElSrWOOD, Aetiiur (1880- ). A 

British Cabinet official and labor leader. Edu- 
cated at Victoria University, he became head of 
the economics department of Huddersfield Tech- 
nical College and later lecturer in economics at 
the University of Leeds. He was assistant secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Reconstruction (1917- 
29 ) ; a Labor member of Parliament ( 1 922- ) ; 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Health (1924); and Minister of Health in the 
Labor Cabinet formed June 7, 1929. After serv- 
ing as general secretary of the Labor party’s 
advisory committees in 1920-21, be assumed 
direction of the party’s research and informa- 
tion department. Besides works on public health 
questions and international relations, he wrote 
The Education of the Citizen and Public Owner- 
ship of the Liquor Trade, 

GREET, Sir Ben (1856- ). An English 

actor-manager (see VoL. X). From 1914 to 
1918, he produced and acted in twenty- four of 
Shakespeare's plays and fifteen others in the 
“Old Vic” Theatre, London, and then at the 
request of the Board of Education presented 
Shakespearian plays in various parts of London 
and the suburbs (1018-22), which were attended 
by more than one million school children. After 
1922 he continued this movement under the spon- 
sorship of the London County Council, He was 
knighted in 1929. 

GREGORY, Augusta (Lady) (1852- ). 

An Irish playwright (see VoL. X), a director of 
the Abbey Theatre in Dublin. She continued her 
translations from the Gaelic, and wrote many 
more plays: The Rising of the Moon (1915), 
The Golden Apple (1916), The Dragon (1920), 
The Traveling Man (1921), Three Wonder 
Plays (1922), The Story Brought by Brigit: a 
Passion Play (1924), On the Racecourse (1925), 
The Workhouse Ward (1926), Dave (1927), and 
Three Last Plays (1928). She also published 
Our Irish Theatre: a Chapter of Autobiography 
(1913), The Kiltartan Poetry Book (1919), and 
Hugh Lane's Life and Achievement, with some 
account of the Dublin Gallery (1921). For the 
“Celtic Renaissance,” she collected and arranged 
Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland ( 1 920 ) . 

GREGORY, Charles Noble (1851- ). 

An American jurist, and international lawyer, 
born in Otsego County, N. Y., and educated at 
the University of Wisconsin. In 1872-94 he 
practiced law at Madison, Wis. In 1894-1014, 
he was dean of the law schools of the universities 
of Wisconsin and Iowa and George Washington 
University and became one of the editors of the 
American Journal of International Law, His 
works include The Life of Justice Miller of the 
Supreme Court of the United States (1907) and 
Abstracts of Cases in Lloyd's Reports of Prize 
Cases (1919). 

GREGORY, John (1879- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor. Born in London, England, be went 
to the United States in 1893. After studying 
at the Art Students’ League of New York, 1900- 
03, and at the ficole des Beaux Arts, Paris, 1904- 
06, he won a fellowship in the American Academy 


in Rome, 1912-15. He was a pupil of George 
Grey Barnard and Anton Mercid. During the 
World War, he was with the camouflage section 
of the Navy department. Until 1925 he was an 
associate in modeling at Columbia University. 
His art was strongly influenced by the archaic 
Greek style, but not to the detriment of his own 
individuality. Most of his works are garden 
figures of originality and charm, such as '‘Bac- 
chante,” “Wood Nymph,” “Orpheus and Dancing 
Leopard,” a powerful group; and most exquisite 
of all, “Philomela,” in the possession of Payne 
Whitney, Long Island (replica in Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City). 

GREGORY, John Walter (1864- ). A 

British geologist and explorer, professor of ge- 
ology at the University of Glasgow since 1004. 
Educated at the Stepney Grammar School, Bow, 
he became assistant in the geological department 
of the British Museum (1887-1900) and made 
geological explorations of the western United 
States, British East Africa, and Spitzbergen 
(with Sir Martin Conway’s expedition, 1896), 
He was professor of mineralogj' and geology at 
tlie University of Melbourne ( 1900-04) ; director 
of the Geolo^cal Survey of the Mines Depart- 
ment. Victoria (1902-04) ; and headed expedi- 
tions to Lake Eyre ( 1901-^2) , Cyrenaiea ( 1008) , 
Southern Angola (1912), and Chinese Tibet 
(1922). Made a fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1901, he received the Victoria Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society (1919), the gold 
medal of the Scottish Geographical Society 
(1922), the Gallois Medal of the Soci4te Geo- 
graphique de Paris (1922), the gold medal of 
the Royal Society, Edinburgh (1924), and was 
elected president of the Geological Society in 
1928. His works include, in addition to over 
200 scientific papers on geology, The Foundation 
of British East Africa (1901) ; The Dead Heart 
of Australia (1906); The Rift Valleys and Ge- 
ology of East Africa (1921); The Menace of 
Color (1925) ; Human Migration and the Future 
(1028), and Elements of Geology (1928). 

GREGORY, W(iLLiAM) K(ing) (1876- 
). An American palaeontologist and mor- 
phologist (see VoL. X). After 1921 Dr. Gregory 
was curator of the department of comparative 
anatomy at the American Museum of Natural 
History and professor of vertebrate palteontology 
at Columbia University. He was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences in 1929. His 
published works include On the Structure and 
Relations of Northarctus, an American Eocene 
Primate (1919) ; The Origin and Evolution of 
the Human Dentition (1922) ; and Our Face from 
Fish to Man (1029). 

GREIFEENHAGEN, Maurice (1862- ). 

An English painter and illustrator, who studied 
at the Royal Academy. In 1 906 he was appointed 
head of "the Life Department of the Glasgow 
School of Arts. Elected an associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1916, he became a fellow in 
1022 . He won the gold medal at Munich in 
1897 and at Dresden in 1901. The University 
of (^las^ow conferred on him the honorary LL.D. 
degree in 1926. Among his pictures appearing 
in permanent collections are The Idyll, in the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool; The ‘Judgment 
of Paris, in the Sydney National Gallery; Por- 
trait of Mrs. M. G,, in the Carnegie Gallery, 
Pittsburgh; The sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair, acquired by the 
Municipal Museum of Ghent in 1909; and the 
Royal Academy purchased, with the Chantrey 
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bequest. Women by a Lake in 1014, and Dawn 
in 192(1. He also designed the historical panels 
for the Paris and Dunedin exhibitions of 1925. 

GBENADE. See Trench Warfare, and 
Strategy and Tactics. 

GBENFEDL, Sir Wilfred Thomason ( 1 866- 
). An English medical missionary (see VoL. 
X ) , superintendent of the International Grenfell 
Association, which woiks for the betterment of 
conditions among the natives of Labrador. He 
received the gold medal of the National Society 
of Social Sciences of America in 1020, was 
knighted in 1927, in 1928 was elected Rector of 
St. Andrews University, Scotland, and in 1929 
received the homnary degree of LL.D. from 
Princeton University.' His later hooks include 
The Prize of Life (1014) ; Tales of the Labrador 
(1916); Labrador Dajfs (IfllO) ; A Labrador 
Doctor, an aiilohiografih}/ (1923); Yourself and 
your Body (1925), and Labrador Looks at the 
Orient (1028). Consult Wilfred Orenfell, the 
Master-Jifariner ; a Life of Adventure on Bca and 
Ice, by llasil Mathews (1924), and Grenfell: 
Knight Enfant of the North, by Fullerton Waldo 
(1024). 

GBETCHANINOV, Alexander Ticiiono- 
viTcri (1864- ). A Russian composer, born 

at Moscow. He studied at the Moscow Con- 
servatory with Safonov (1881-91) and at the 
Petrograd Conservatory with Eiiiisky-Korsakov 
(1801-93). He never occupied any official po- 
sition hut devoted his entire time to composi- 
tion and appeared occasionally as conductor of 
his own works. In 1929 he made a tour of the 
United States, His instrumental works show 
the influence of the German romanticists, but 
liis sacred compositions rank among the finest 
in all Russian music. Besides two complete 
liturgies, a Laudate Deum for chorus and or- 
chestra, and many sacred clioiuses a cappella, 
the list of his works includes two operas, both 
produced at Moscow, Dohrmya Nikilitch (1903) 
and Saeur Beatrice (1012); four symphonies, 
chamber music, and incidental music to Ostrovs- 
ky's Bnoio Maiden and A. Tolstoy’s Czar Feodor 
and Ivan the Tenible, In 1917 he wrote (limn 
Svovbodni Rossi (Hymn of Free Russia), which 
was adojiied as the national hymn, replacing the 
well-known anthem of Imperial Russia. 

GREW, Joseph Clark (1880- ). An 
American diplomat, born at Boston and edu- 
cated at the Groton School and Harvard Uni- 
versity. In 1904-16 he was successively clerk 
and deputy consul general at CtTiro (Egypt), 
third secretary of legation at Mexico City and 
St. Petersburg, Russia, and secretary or coun- 
selor at Beilin and Vienna. In 1017, w’’hon the 
United States broke ofT diplomatic relations with 
Austria-Huiigjiiy, he was counselor of embassy 
and charge d'atraivos at Vienna. He was then 
attached to the Department of State in Washing- 
ton and served on various commissions there and 
in Europe. In 1918 he was named secretarjr 
general of the American commission to negoti- 
ate peace, with the rank of minister, and in 1919 
was American secretary of the International 
Secretariat of the Peace Conference. In 1020 
he became Minister to Denmark and, in the year 
following, he went to Switzerland in the same 
capacity. In 1922-23 he was American represen- 
tative in the Conference on Near Eastern Affairs 
at Lausanne. He negotiated and signed the 
American-Turkish Treaty of 1923. He served 
as Under Secretary of State, 1924-27. In May, 
1027, ho was appointed Ambassador to Turkey. 


He published Sport and Travel m the Far East 
(1910). 

GREY, Edward, First Viscount of Fallo- 
DON (1862- ). A British statesman (see 

VoL. X ) , Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
from 1905 to 1916. In the latter year, failing 
eyesight and the succession of Lloyd George as 
premier caused his resignation after 11 years iii 
office. He was created a viscount the same year. 
During this time, most Englishmen of both 
parties had confidence in him, and he exorcised 
wdde influence upon European events. By 1919 
he was well enough to act as temporary Ambassa- 
dor to the United States in connection with the 
peace settlement. He w^as prominent among the 
founders of the Royal Institute of Internal lonal 
Affairs (1020), and was, with Viscount Cecil, 
joint president of the League of Nations Union. 
Although no longer very active, he remained in- 
terested in the welfare of the Liberal Party. 
He opposed Lloyd George’s leadership of it, and 
resigned from it when the latter’s funds were 
accepted by the party (Jan. 20, 1927). How- 
ever, on July 6, 1927, he stood back of Lloyd 
George in order to oppose the Conservative 
government’s House of Lords Reform Bill, which 
threatened the power of the House of Commons. 
The bill was rejected. Viscount Grey wrote 
Twenty Five Years, 1S02-I916 (1925), an ac- 
count of his years in the public service, Fallodon 
Papers (essays, 1926), and The Charm of Birds 
(1927), with woodcuts by Robert Gibbings. See 
World War, under Ouihrcah of the War. 

GREY, %ane (1875- ). An American 

author, born at Zanesville, Ohio. He studied 
dentistry at the University of Pennsylvania and 
practiced in New York until 1904, when he 
turned to writing. His stories, laid in the West, 
include: The Mysterious Rider (1921); To the 
Last Man (1922) ; and many others, all based on 
themes of heroic incident and adventure. Among 
his more recent works are Talcs of Fishing Kii*- 
gin Seas (1925) ; Tales of the Angler^ s Eldorado, 
Nevo Zealand (1926); Talcs of Swordfish and 
Tuna (1927) ; Iff cicada (1928) ; Wild Horse Mesa 
(1028); and Tales of BWesh-Walcr Fishing 
(1928). 

GRIERSON, gror'son, Siu George Adbaham 
( 1851- ). An English Sanskrit scholar (see 

VoL. X). In 1923 the Canjpbell Memorial Medal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay, and in 
1928 the Order of Merit were added to his long 
list of honors. He translated or edited: La lid- 
inky (Ini, or The Wise Saying of Lai Ded, a 
Mijslio Poetess of Ancient Kashmir (1020) *, A 
(irammar of the Chhaltisgarhi Dialect of East 
Hindi (1021 ) ; Gipsy L(ingua<jcs (1922) ; The Lay 
of Al ha; a Saga of Rajput Chivalry (1923) j and 
Halim's Talcs; Kashmiri S lories and Songs re- 
corded by Sir Aurcl Stein ( 1 023 ) . Ini 926 BihcCr 
Peasant Life, prepared in 1885 under orders 
from the Government of Bengal, was published, 
and in 1928 the Linguistic Survey of India (20 
volfi.), which required 25 years to compile and a 
knowledge of 179 languages and 634 dialects. 

GRIFFES, Charles Tomlinson ( 1 884-1 920 ) . 
An American composer, born at Elmira. N. Y 
He received his entire musical education in 
Berlin, studying with Jedliczka and Galston 
(piano), Klatto and Loeweiigard (theory), and 
Rfifer and Humperdinck (composition). Prom 
1907 till his death, which occurred in New York, 
Apr. 8, 1020, he taught at the Hackley School 
in Tarrytown. As a composer, he belongs to the 
extreme* futurists. His most ambitious work is 
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a symphonic poem, The Pleasure-Dome of Kubla 
Khan. His other works are a dance-drama. 
The Kairn of Koridwcn; a Japanese pantomime- 
play, Shojo; two pieces for string quartet; songs, 
and piano pieces. Two of the last, The White 
Peacock and Clouds^ were also orchestrated. 

GRIPFIET, Fuank Loxley (1881- ). An 

American college professor, horn in Topeka, Kan., 
and educated at the University of Chicago, 
After serving on the staff of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, he was appointed instructor of mathematics 
at Williams College in 1906 and was assistant 
professor in 1909. After 1911 he was professor 
of mathematics at Reed College in Portland, 
Orog. He wrote Introduction to Mathematical 
Analysis (1921), and Mathematical Analysis — 
Higher Course (192G), Penodic Orhits, with 
F. R. Moulton (1020). He also contributed 
many articles on mathematics and astronomy to 
scientific papers. 

GRIPPIS, W^iLLiAM Elliot (1843-1928). 
An American clergyman, educator, author, and 
pioneer in intercourse between the United States 
and Japan. In 192G-27 he made a visit to 
Japan, where he was received by the Emxieror 
and was decorated with the third-class Order of 
the Rising Hun. He also visited Korea and 
Manchuria (see VoL. X). Among his later 
works are The House We Live In — Architect 
and Tenant (1914); The Mikado — Institution and 
Person (1915); Millard Ptlmore — Constructive 
Statesman (1915); Bonnie Scotland and What 
We Owe Her (1910) ; Dutch Fairy Tales (1918) ; 
Belgian Fairy Tales (1919); Young People's 
History of the Pilgrims (1920); Swiss Fairy 
Tales (1920) ; Was Brant at Wyomingf (1921) ; 
Welsh Fairy Tales (1921) ; The Story of the 
Walloons (1924) ; and An American in ihei New 
Italy (1925). He edited Sawyer’s History of the 
Pilgrims and Puritans ( 1922) and Scheffer’s Eis- 
tory of the Free Churchmen in Holland (1922). 

GRIPPITH, Aktiiur ( 1 872-1 922 ) . An Irish 
public official, born in Dublin, the son of a com- 
positor. Ho studied on the continent of Europe, 
and afterward traveled widely. In 1899 he re- 
turned to Ireland, where he established The 
United Irishman. In 1905 he founded the Siim 
Fein movement, and published a weekly, Siwn 
Fein, In 1914 the Irish Volunteers, a more 
moderate movement, obtained his adherence and 
he published its official organ, The Nationalist. 
Griflith was arrested following the Easter re- 
bellion of 1916, and when he was freed he found 
himself at the head of the greatest political 
party in the country. However, on the release 
of de Valera (q.v.) the latter’s supporters gained 
the upper hand and de Valera became president 
of Sinn Fein (1917). Griffith was elected a 
member of Parliament in 1918, and was an out- 
standing figure in negotiations with the British 
ivernmeut for securing Irish independence, 
is conciliatory proposals did much to bring 
about the final settlement.. With the establish- 
ment of an Irish Parliament, he was elected 
president in January, 1922. In August of that 
year he died of heart disease. 

GRIPPITH, David (Lewblyit) Wabk 
( 1880- ). .An American motion-picture di- 

rector, born at La Grange, Ky. He was for- 
merly an actor and for a time was a member of 
Janies K. Hackett’s company. He became con- 
nected with motion pictures first as an actor 
and then as director for the Biograph Film Com- 
pany. His best productions include The Birth 
of a Nation; Hearts of the World; Broken 


Blossoms; Intolerance ; Way Domi Bast; 
Orphans of the Storm; America; That Hoyle 
Girl (1926); Sorrow,^ of Satan (1927). 

GRIPPITH-BOSCAWEN, The Rt. Hon. Sib 
Arthur Sackville Trevor (1865- ). A 

British public official who was born near Wrex- 
ham, England, and educated at Rugby and 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, He was private 
secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1895-1900), a Unionist member of Parliament 
(1892-1906), Parliamentary Charity Commis- 
sioner (1000-06), and served in the army in 
Malta ( 1 899-1 900 ) . He reentered Parliament as 
a Coalition Unionist in 1910 (remaining until 
1922), was a member of the Loudon County 
Council (1910-13), and was knighted in 1911. 
lie was parliamentary secretary to the Ministry 
of Pensions (1916-19) and to the Board of Ag- 
riculture and Fisheries (1919-21); Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries (1921-22) and Min- 
ister of Health ( 1 922-23 ) . In 1920 he was made 
a Privy Councilor. He wrote Fourteen Years in 
Parliament (1907) and Memories (1925). 

GBIGGS, Frederick Landseer Maur (1876- 
). An English etcher, born at Hitchin, 
Herts. He studied privately, and later joined 
the faculty of engraving at the British School 
at Rome. In 1922 lie was elected an associate 
of the Royal Academy. Examples of his work 
hang in the British Museum, the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, and in the National Gallery 
of Canada, in Ottawa. He illustrated, among 
other books, Collected Works of William Morris; 
Life of Q. F. Waits; Memorials of Edward 
Burne-Jones; Old Colleges of Oaford (Aymer 
Vallance) ; History of Eton College (Maxwell- 
Lyte) ; and Highways and Byways in the Cot- 
swolds, 

GBINNELIi, Joseph (1877- ). An 

American zoologist, born at Old Fort Sill, Okla., 
and educated at Stanford University. At 20 
years of age, he became instructor at Tliroop 
Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif. He 
taught ornithology, biology, zoDlogy, etc., for 22 
years in various California institutions and in 
1920 became professor of zoology in the Univer- 
sity of California. Since 1908 he has been di- 
rector of the California Museum of Vertebrate 
zoology at the University of California. He was 
editor of The Condor and wrote on the birds and 
mammals of California and Alaska. 

GBINNELL COLLEGE. A coeducational 
nonsectarian institution at Grinnell, Iowa, 
founded in 1847. The student enrollment in- 
creased from 512 in the college and 192 in the 
school of music in 1914 to a total enrollment of 
755 in 1927-28, and the number of teachers in 
the faculty from 50 to 81. An extensive building 
campaign was inaugurated in 1914, which re- 
sulted in the addition of the Alumni Recitation 
Hall, six residence halls for men, and five cottages 
and a central hall forming a women’s quadrangle, 
within the next ten years; and in 1926 a swim- 
ming pool and building were constructed. The 
elective system was greatly extended during the 
period and many new courses were added to the 
curriculum, especially in the departments of 
political science, history, economics, and busi- 
ness administration. The library increased from 
50,000 to 78,000 volumes, and the endowment 
from about $1,500,000 to $3,995,298 (total re- 
sources). The income for 1927-128, exclusive of 
dormitories, was $334,459. President, J. H. T. 
Main, Ph.D., LL.I>., D. Hum. 

GBIPPE. See Influenza. 
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GBISCOM, Lloyd Carpenter (1872- ). Wanderungen in Persian (1910); Das Alhanien 


An American diplomat (see VoL. X). In 1917 
he was appointed a major in the department of 
the adjutant general of the United States Army 
and afterward became a lieutenant colonel on 
the staff of General Pershing in France. 

GBISWOLD, Sheldon Munson (1861- ). 

A Protestant Episcopal bishop, born at Delhi, 
N. Y., and educated at Union College and the 
General Theological Seminary. From 1885 to 
1902, he held pastorates at Ilion, Little Falla, 
and Hudson, K Y. In 1902 he was elected and 
in the following year consecrated missionary 
Bishop of Salina. In 1917 he was made suffra- 
gan Bishop of Chicago. 

GBOLL, Albert Lorey (1866- ). An 

American painter (see VoL. X). His preoccu- 
pation with desert scenes with conspicuous cloud 
effects continued until 1921, when he reverted to 
his earlier interest in foregrounds. In some later 
pictures, among them “A Breezy Day — Cali- 
fornia,” and ‘‘Wind Storm in Nevada,” his clouds 
no longer dominate. 

GEOSSMITH, George (1874- ). An 

English comedian and author, son of George 
Grossmith and nepliew of Weedon Grossmitli. 
He first appeared in an operetta by his father at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre (1802), becoming a 
pojiular figure in musical comedy in London and 
later in New York, whore he first appeared in 
The Girl on the Film (1913). In 1914 he and 
Edward Laurillard produced Potash and PerU 
mutter in England. He appeared in Kissing 
Time (1919), Hally (1921), and The Royal Vm- 
tor (1924). He was the author or joint author 
of many musical plays, songs, and revues. 

GBOSSMITH, Weedon (1853-1919). An 
English comedian, born in London. He was 
educated to be a painter but in 1885 he turned 
to the theatre and joined Bosina Vokos*s com- 
pany, touring in the provinces and the United 
Stales. His first apjiearance in London was as 
Woodcock in Woodcock's Little Game (1887), 
and he gained his first notable success in A 
Pantomime Rehearsal, In 1894 he successfully 
produced his own play, The Night of the Party, 
Among his best parts are the r61es of Archibald 
Beniiick in The Acto Boy^ Jimmy Jinks in Baby 
Mine, the Earl of Tw'oenways in The Ama- 
aons, and the Judge in Stopping the Breach 
(1917), the last r6Je in which he played. He 
wrote an autobiography, From Studio to Stage 
(1913). 

GBOSVENOB, Gilbert Hovet (1875- ). 

An American geographer (see VoL. X). Since 
1920 he has been president of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. In 1919 he discovered a lake 
in Alaska 28 miles long, which was named 
Grosveiior Lake in his honor. He wrote; Flags 
of ih e World (1917), Hawaiian Islands ( 1 924 ) , 
Discovery and Fccpl oral ton (1924), and A Mary- 
land Pilgrimage (1927), in addition to articles 
for the magazines. 

GBOTHE, grr/te, A. L. Hugo (1809- ). 

A German writer on travel and on political and 
economic problems born at Magdeburg. He 
studied at the universities of Leipzig, Vienna, 
Munich, Wfirzburg, Bostock, and Berlin. He 
wrote Tripolifanicn und dcr Karawanenhandel 
nach dem Sudan (1898); Tripolilanische Land- 
schafisbilder und Volkertypen (1809) ; Die Bag- 
dadhahn und das Hehwahische Bauernelement in 
Transkaukasicn und Paldstina (1902); Auf 
Tiirkisoher Frde, Reisebilder und Siudien 
(1903); Landeskunde von Rumdnien (1906); 


und Montenegro (1913); Das Albanische Prob- 
lem (1914) ; Deutschland, die Tiirken, und der 
Islam (1914) ; Die Tiirken und Ihre Gegner 
(1915) ; Das Auswanderungsprohlem und die 
Deutsche Volkswolfahrt (1920); and Bulgarien, 
Natiir, Slaat und Volk (1920). 

GBOXJF INSTJBANOE. See Insurance. 

GBOTJP MIND. See Social Psychology. 

GBOVEB, Frederick Warren (187G- ). 

An American college professor, bom in Lynn, 
Mass., and educated at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technololgy, Wesleyan University, and 
George Washington University, and in Germany. 
He served on the faculties of Harvard and Wes- 
leyan Universities and Lafayette College, and 
fiom 1902 to 1907 was laboratory assistant and 
associate physicist for the National Bureau of 
Standards. From 1911 to 1920, he was profes- 
sor of physics at Colby College, and from the 
latter date, assistant and associate professor of 
electrical engineering at Union College. After 
1918 he was also consulting physicist at the 
Bureau of Standards. He was the author of 
various scientific articles and bulletins and joint 
author of Principles Underlying Radio Commu- 
nication (1918). 

GBOVLEZ, Gabriel (1879- ). A French 

conductor and composer, horn at Lille. He 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire under Didmer 
(piano) and Oi'dalge and Faure (composition). 
In 1900-06 he taught piano at the Scliola Caii- 
torurn and also apjieared frequently as a concert 
pianist. From 1906-09 he was chorus master 
at the Opdra Comique. He became conductor at 
the Thdutre dcs Arts, and in 1914 one of the 
conductors at the Opera. In 1921-22 and 1925- 

26, he filled engagements with the Chicago 
Opera Company, and in 1925 with the San 
Carlo Opera in Lisbon. He wrote the operas, 
La Princesse an Jardin (Monte Carlo, 1920) and 
Le Marquis de Carahas (Monte Carlo, 1927) ; the 
ballets, La F^te d Robinson, Maimouna, and 
Psychd; the orchestral pieces, Madrigal lyrique. 
La Vengeance des Fleurs, Le Reposoir des 
Amants, Dams le Jardin j and many pieces for 
piano. 

GBTJBB, William Irwin (1862- ). An 

American jurist. He was bom at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and graduated from Yale (1883). After 
studying at the Cincinnati Law Hchool, he was 
admitted to the bar and removed to Birmingham, 
Ala., where he practiced his proiession until 1909, 
when President Taft appointed him U. S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama. In May, 1929, President Hoover named 
him as a member of the National Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. 

GBTJBEB, L, Franklin ( ?- ). An 

American clergyman, educator, and author, born 
near Beading, Pa., and educated at the Keystone 
State Normal School, Afulilenberg College, the 
Neff College of Elocution and Oratory, and the 
Mt. Airy Lutheran Theological Seminary. In 
1901-02 he was professor of inalhernatics and 
English at Wagner College, Bochester, N. Y. 
Ordained to the Lutheran ministry in 1901, he 
became a jiastor at Utica (1902) and later 
at Minneapolis, Minn. He was pastor of the 
Church of the Reformation at St. Paul, 1914- 

27. Since 1927 he has been president of the 
Chicago Lutlieran Theological Seminary. His 
works include; The Version of IfSlt (1903); 
The Truth About Tyndale^s New Testament 
(1917); Documentary Sketch of the Reforma- 
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tifm (1917); The Wittenberg Originals of the 
Luther Bible (1918) ; Creation eaci Nihilo (1918; 
republished in 1921 under the title Whence Came 
the Universe? ) ; The Theory of a Finite and 
Developing Deity Examined (1918) ; Is the Doc- 
trine of an Infinite and Unchangeable Deity 
Tenable? (1921); The Freedom of the Will 
(1923) ; The Einstein Theory (1923) ; and What 
After Death? (1025). 

OtJADELOTTPE, ga'dA-ldbp'. A colony of 
France, comprising two islands, Guadeloupe 
proper, or Basse-Terre and Grande-Teire, and 
five island dependencies, in the Lesser Antilles 
in the West Indies. Area, 688 square miles; 
population (1920), 243,243, of whom 90 per cent 
were Creoles. The largest towns were Pointe-li- 
Pitre, 26,45.> inhabitants; Basse-Terre, 8379; Le 
Moule, 10,000. Leading products, as reflected 
in the exports for 1926, were sugar, rum, cojree, 
and cacao. Exfiorts for 1913 and 1920 weie 18,- 
287,489 and 107,663,138 francs, respectively. 
Imports for the same years were 20,1 74, -930 and 
144,849,409 francs. The increased prosperity of 
the islands was occasioned by the heavy demands 
made on them for sugar and rum by France. 
The budget for 1927 had increased to 29,018,596 
francs, from the 1911 budget of 4,560,000 francs. 
A tropical hurricane which swept over the West 
Indies on Sept. 12, 1928, was the W’orst in the 
history of the islands. Guadeloiijie s economic 
future received a seiious setback and total dam- 
ages were estimated between 300,000,000 and 
500,000,000 francs, 

GITAJiI. An island of the Marianas or La- 
drone group, in the Pacifiic, belonging to the 
United States; area, approximately 226 square 
miles. The population of Guam increased from 
12,652 in 1913 to 13,275 in 1920. Since the 
American occupation in 1901, the population has 
increased about 3600. Between 1918 and 1919, 
population decreased because of a disastrous 
typhoon on July 6, 1918, and an epidemic of 
influenza which swept over the island in Octo- 
ber and November of that year. From Nov. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1918, there were 858 deaths. Of the 
population, 92 per cent are called Chamorroes, 
a hybrid race with a Malayan strain predom- 
inating. The remainder of the population in- 
clude Filipinos, Japanese, Chinese, blacks, and 
whites. Agafia is the seat of government. 

Agriculture. Corn is by far the most im- 
portant agricultural product, representing 60.3 
per cent of the total. While there has been an 
increase in agricultural production since the 
period of American possession, Guam is not self- 
supporting. There is more arable land than 
the present population can cultivate with the 
means at hand. Other agricultural products are 
sweet potatoes, yams, tobacco, coffee, rice, cocoa, 
and sugar. The live stock includes carabao, 
horses, goats, hogs, and cattle. The carabao 
in 1916 numbered 6149 and the horses 4367. 
The carabao is the chief burden -bearing animal 
and is used both for drawing carts and for plow- 
ing* 

Commerce. The chief commercial product of 
Guam is copra, obtained from coconuts. The 
exports of copra to the United States increased 
from 259,360 pounds in 1915 to 1,140,924 in 
1919. Considerable quantities also were sent to 
Japan. The imports of Guam in the year 1927 
were $418,435; exports, $224,987. 

Education. Under the early Spanish govern- 
ors, public education was discouraged; the rul- 
ers believed that the natives would be more 
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tractable if they remained illiterate. In later 
years, free schools were established, and by the 
time the United States assumed control of the 
island, a majority of the natives could read 
and write in Spanish. The efforts of the Amer- 
icans to teach the Chamorro children to use 
the English language did not prove very suc- 
cessful. The percentage of illiteracy in 1920 
was 21.8 and was especially large among the 
adults. The total number of persons able to 
speak English in 1920 numbered 4384. Gradual 
progress was made in the development of an 
educational system. By the end of that period 
in 1923, 14 primary schools, one intermediate 
school, and one high school were operated by 
the Department of Education. There were also 
several private schools. The total expenditure 
for public schools in 1925-26 was: current, $48,- 
923; outlays, $5140. The eniollment in the 
schools in 1925-20 was 2913 and the average 
daily attendance 2801. A compulsory-education 
law compelled the attendance of all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12. 

Finance. The receipts amount to about 
$100,000, appro.ximately balancing expenditures. 
United States appropriations of $18,000 for the 
sick and $12,000 toward education were used in 
1928. 

GUATEMALA, gwa'ta-mala. The largest of 
the five Central American republics, with an 
estimated area of 48,290 square miles, and a 
population, according to the 1920 census, of 
2,004,900. The population in 1912 was 2,119,- 
000; estimated in 1927, 2,464,000. Guatemala, 
the capital, had 115,928 inhabitants in 1927. 
Earthquakes from Dec. 25, 1917, to Jan. 24, 
1918, completely destroyed the city; but by 1925 
the work of restoration had been completed. 
Other towns are Quezaltenango (30,125), Coban 
(20,774), and Tot onica pan (30,888). Education 
was on the increase in 1927, with 3297 elementary 
schools, as compared with 1837 schools in 1912. 
The total number of pupils was 113,308, of whom 
3278 were taking professional, normal, secon- 
dary, and special courses. In 1918 the Univer- 
sity of Guatemala was opened, and by 1928, 645 
students were enrolled. 

Industry. Coffee planting is the most im- 
portant single activity, and coffee exports in- 
cluded more than three-fourths of the exports. 
In 1927, 112,700,000 pounds of coffee were ex- 
ported as compared with 76,219,800 in 1912. 
Production in 1927-28 was estimated at 82,000,- 
000 pounds. Bananas and sugar come next in 
importance as e.xport crops. Food crops are be- 
ing cultivated more extensively ; especially corn, 
rice, and wheat. Forest products are beginning 
to play larger rOles in the country’s trade, for by 
1927 chicle to the value of $484,000 was ex- 
ported ($142,108 in 1913), and timber to the 
value of $684,000 ($247,757 in 1913). Mineral 
production is still backward because of lack of 
transportation and capital. Chrome was dis- 
covered in 1916, and oil seepages were reported 
in 1922, but in 1928 only mica and gold were 
being produced in commercial quantities. In 
December, 1915, the state took over all the ore 
lands in the country, to be exploited under lease- 
hold only. Imports and exports for selected 
years follow: 


Imports Exports 

1914 $ 9,331,316 $12,754,027 

1920 18,344,463 18,302,906 

1923 13.763,499 14,726,531 

1927 22,685,000 83,951.000 

1928 24,145,181 28,211,572 
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Proportions by countries of origin of imports 
were, for 1928, the United States, 55 per cent 
(50 in 1013); United Kingdom, 10.0 per cent 
(16 in 1913); Germany, 13.S per cent (20 in 
1913). Leading articles of importation are cot- 
ton goods, wheat flour, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, machinery, foodstuffs, drugs, and^ medi- 
cines. Proportions by countries of destination 
of exports were the United States, 55.3 per cent 
(27 in 1913) ; Germany, 33.2 per cent (53 in 
1913). Coffee went to the United States to 
the amount of 55.4 per cent, and 37.4 per cent 
to Germany. Practically all bananas were 
shipped to the United States. The importance 
of the United States in the carrying trade in- 
creased enormously. In 1913, 803 ships entered 
Guatemalan ports; in 1926, 1714 entered. 

Communications. In 1914 the International 
Railways of Central America, purchased by 
American capitalists in May, 1924, acquired a 
60-mile railroad from Santa Maria to Las Cruces 
and built an extension of 45 miles from Las 
Cruces to Ayutla on the Mexican border. This 
was part of a larger scheme to build a through 
route between Vera Cruz and Panama, extend- 
ing along the entire western length of Central 
America. In July 1929 the connecting link 
between Zacapa, in Guatemala, and San Salva- 
dor, Santa Ana, and Ahuachapan, in Salvador 
was completed uniting these two countries. In 
1916 a coneession was granted for the construc- 
tion of an infracostal canal skirting the Pacific 
coast for 80 miles from San Jos6 to the Esclaves 
River. The total railway mileage was 638 miles 
in 1927. In 1926, there were 4774 miles of tele- 
graph line and 2913 miles of telephone. 

Pinance. For 1926-27 national revenues 
totaled $12,411,000 and expenditures $12,259,000. 
The budget for 1928-29 balanced at $12,500,000. 
This was an increase of $1,500,000 over 1927-28. 
On Dec. 31, 1927, the public debt was approxi- 
mately $21,665,000, of which $14,818,000 was 
foreign debt, floated partly in England and partly 
in the United States. In 1918 a National Bank 
was established, one of its chief purposes being 
the making of agricultural loans. On June 30, 
1926, there were in circulation 6,976,000 quot- 
zales, a new unit of currency established on Nov. 
26, 1924, with a par value of $1. Since that 
date, there has been little fluctuation in ex- 
change. 

History. At the expiration of his term in 
1916, Estrada Cabrera was once more reelected 
President. On Apr. 27, 1917, Guatemala broke 
off diplomatic relations with Germany and 
offered her transportation facilities to the United 
States in the prosecution of the War. dn Oct. 
3, 1919, peace was made with Germany. Presi- 
dent Cabrera’s virtual dictatorship since 1898 
was successfully broken in 1920, when the more 
progressive elements of the country organized 
to effect a liberal administration. Cabrera was 
the first to resort to force, but his army de- 
serted him and he was comijelled to resign. 
Or. Carlos Herrera was appointed provisional 
President and on Sept. 15, 1920, took the oath 
for the unexpired term, 1916-23. He was im- 
mediately recognized by the United »States. He 
applied jhiimself to repairing the damages of the 
earthquake and was also instrumental in hav- 
ing Guatemala form the Central American Un- 
ion (q.v.) together with Honduras and Salva- 
dor in 1921. On Dec. 0, 1921, however, he too 
was overthrown by a military clique incensed 
at the country’s participation an the Union, and 


a provisional government was formed by Gen- 
eral Orellana, chief of staff. Orellana was 
elected President in March, 1022; by July he 
was confronted by a rebellion which proved un- 
successful. The leaders were put to death, and 
two Catholic priests were expelled. It appeared 
for a time that the new government had no de- 
sire to aid in the formation of a federal Central 
American state, and in October, 1922, Orellana 
refused to adhere to the pact signed on the 
U.S.S. Tacoma on Aug. 20, 1922, by Nicaragua, 
Honduras, and Salvador, though his government 
participated in the Central American Conference 
of 1923 at Washington and signed the conventions 
concluded. In June, 1924, however, Guatemala 
once again took a forward step in the furthering 
of amicable Central American relations when 
her Assembly was the first to ratify the im- 
portant General Treaty of Peace and Amity and 
the Convention for the Establishment of Inter- 
national Commissions of Inquiry, both adopted 
by the Central American Conference in Wash- 
ington in 1922. 

In May, 1927, Guatemala, Honduras, and Sal- 
vador signed a convention agreeing not to take 
separate action in examining or settling questions 
affecting the general interests of Central America 
before their foreign ministers had consulted with 
each other. Included among the questions to 
which the convention would ap])ly were the mak- 
ing of an agreement by one of the three countries 
with any nation outside of Central America 
which might affect Central American nationality, 
declarations of war, recognition of new govern- 
ments in accordance with existing treaties, and 
certain questions arising out of existing inter- 
national treaties. President Orellana died Sept. 
26, 1926, and in December Lazaro Chacon was 
elected to succeed him. One of the election prom- 
ises made by Chacon was that he would take 
action to amend the constitution to prevent a 
president from succeeding himself. He made his 
word good by calling a constitutional assembly, 
which held sessions throughout the last half of 
1027. Once started, the assembly did not con- 
fine itself to the obiect for which it was called, 
but proceeded to revise the constitution drasti- 
cally for the purpose, of lessening the president’s 
power and preventing a dictatorship. 

Among the provisions adopted mis one pro- 
hibiting the president from holding the office again 
for 12 years after his si.x-year term expired; 
another providing that the president and cabinet 
could not legislate during the recess of the as- 
sembly; and others empowering the Supreme 
Court to declare laws unconstitutional and dis- 
franchising military officers and men on active 
duty. These changes became effective early in 
1928. Revolutionary agitation brought a suspen^ 
sion of constitutional guarantees by President 
Chacon in September, 1928. In January, 1920, 
a revolutionary movement in the northwest was 
suppressed by the army. In 1028 a c(?nlury-old 
boundary dispute with Honduras was revived 
when the two cfmntric.s granted concessions to 
dilTerent fruit companies for operating in the 
dispuied district of Tzabel. At the request of 
both governments, the ITnited States agreed to 
act as mediator, and Roy T. Davis was appointed 
chairman of a mixed boundary commission. The 
commission made extended investigations but 
came to no conclusion, and in June Secretary 
Kellogg suggested that the dispute be left to the 
International Central American Tribunal. Gua- 
temala accepted the suggestiga but Honduras re- 
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fused. In March, 1929, diplomatic relations with 
Nicaragua, which had been severed during the 
Sacasa revolution, were resumed. 

GUCHKOV, Alexander (1862- ). A 

Kussian politician, born at Moscow, and edu- 
cated at the University there and under Profes- 
sor Schmoller of Berlin. He led an adventurous 
youth as a volunteer in the Boer War (1899- 
1902) and with the Red Cross in the Russo- 
Japanese War. The leader of the Octobrists, 
in the third Duma (1907-12), he was speaker 
in 1910-12, and attacked the Court and the 
Ministry of War for inadequate military prep- 
arations against Germany. On the outbreak 
of the March Revolution in 1917, he went to 
Pskov to force and receive the Czar’s abdication, 
and was made Minister of War, but resigned 
in the face of the desertions and demoralization 
in the army. He eventually took refuge in 
Paris and was a member of the group working 
against the Communist regime in Russia. 

GUEDALLA, gw^L-dhl'la Philip (1889- ). 

An English author, educated at Rugby and Ox- 
ford, who became a barrister of the Inner 
Temple in 1013, and practiced for 10 years. He 
was legal adviser to the Contracts Department, 
the War Office, and the Ministry of Munitions, 
and organized and was secretary to the Flax 
Control Board (1917-20). He contributed fre- 
quently to the London Timesj New statesman. 
Daily News, and the American Vanity Fair, 
Ignes Fatui, a Booh of Parodies appeared in 
1911, but it was not until the publication of 
The Second Empire (1922) that he was ac- 
corded general recognition. In this work, with 
great skill and not a little malice, he succeeded 
to a large extent in scaling down the heroic 
proportions of Napoleon the Little. His other 
works include Masters and Men (1923) ; A OaU 
lery (1924); A Council of Industry (1025); 
Napoleon and Palestine (Davis Lecture, 1025); 
Independence Day (1926) ; Fathers of the Revo- 
lution (1926) ; Conquistador : American Fanta- 
sia (1927); Bonnet and Shawl (1928), and 
Gladstone and Palmerston (1928). Prom 1925 
to 1928, he edited Curiosities in Politics; a 
series of monographs on remarhahle personali- 
ties of the 18th and 19th centuries, 

GU£B.AKD, ga'rar% Albert L^on (1880- 
) , A French philologist, born in Paris and 
educated there and in London. After an interval 
of travel, he became professor of literature and 
examiner in history at the ^Jcole Normal e. In 
1906 he went to the United States as instructor 
in French at Williams College, was assistant pro- 
fessor of French at Stanford University (1907- 
13), professor of French at the Rice Institute 
in Houston, Tex, (1913-24), and at the south- 
ern branch of the University of California (1924- 
25 ) . In the latter year, he returned to Stanford 
University as professor of general literature. 
His principal works are French Prophets of 
Yesterday (1913) ; French Civilisation in the 
Nineteenth Century (1914); Five Masters of 
French Romance (1910) ; L* Avenir de Paris 
(1919) ; French Civilisation from Its Origins to 
the Close of the Middle Ages (1920) ; Interna- 
tional Languages (1921) ; The Napoleonic Legend 
(1923); Honors de Balsao (1924); Beyond 
Hatred (1925), and The Life and Death of an 
Ideal (1928). 

GUEBIN, JxJLES (1866- ). An Amer- 

ican painter and illustrator (see VoL. X). He 
was director of color and decoration at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, 1915; 
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Noteworthy among his later works were the 
decorations of the Pennsylvania Station, New 
York City, and those of the Lincoln Memorial 
Building, Washington. 

GUERRERO, g^-ra^rd, MAiifA (1868-1928). 
A noted Spanish actress. Born in Madrid, she 
early showed an inclination for the stage, which 
her father abetted. In 1885, she made her ddbut 
in Sin familia, and vras immediately acclaimed 
by the public. Later, she went to Paris, studied 
under Coquelin, and performed with him and 
with Sarah Bernhardt. After her return to 
Spain, she served in various companies, and in 
1896 married Fernando Diaz de Mendoza (Mar- 
ques de Fontana, Conde de Balazote and Conde 
de Lalaing), with whom she had acted on sev- 
eral occasions. In 1897 they went to Argentina 
for the first time, returning thither yearly there- 
after. In 1898 they toured France and Italy. 
Her most notable interpretations were in Mancha 
que limpia and El loro Dios, by Echegaray; 
Don Juan Tenorio, by Zorilla, La Dolores, by 
Feliu y Codina , La Leona de Castilla, by Villa- 
espesa; Mariucha, by Perez Galdos; La Estrella 
de Sevilla, by Lope'^de Vega; El vergonzoso en 
palacio, by Tirso de Molina; Amorcs y Amorios, 
by the Alvarez Quintero brothers; La malque- 
rtda, by Benavente; and El Doncel romdntico, by 
Fernandez do Ardavin. 

GUEST, Edgar Albert (1881- ). An 

American press humorist and poet, born at 
Birmingham, England, and educated in the public 
schools of Detroit. In 1895 he became connected 
with the Detroit Free Press and has since es- 
tablished a reputation as a writer of humorous 
verse and sketches. He is author of A Heap 
0 ’ LivW (1916), Just Folks (1917), Over Here 
(1918), Path to Home (1919), When Day is 
Done (1921), Poems of Daily Life (1922), All 
That Matters (1923), The Passing Throng 
(1923), Rhymes of Childhood (1924), The Light 
of Faith (1926), You CanH Live Your Own Life 
(1928), and Harbor Lights of Home (1928). 

GUIANA, British. A British colony on the 
northeastern coast of South America, forming 
the western part of Guiana. Area, 89,480 square 
miles; population in 1911, 290,000; in 1927, 
308,473. Georgetown, the capital, had 57,416 
inhabitants in 1927. On Dec. 31, 1927, there 
were 127,017 East Indians in the colony, of whom 
58,822 were residents on estates, and 70,142 
resided elsewhere. Tlie leading products are 
sugar cane, diamonds, balata, bauxite, rice, 
cocoanuts, coffee, cacao, wood, and timber. The 
steady decline of gold continues; the 1927 out- 
put was 6722 ounces as compared with 79,194 
ounces in 1913. The diamond output showed 
increases with the discovery of new fields in 
1922, the 1927 production being 173,797 carats, 
valued at* £724,152. Imports for 1927 were 
valued at £2,657,265; exports, £3,525,274. The 
eight principal imports in 1927 were flour, tex- 
tiles, manure, pickled pork and beef, boots and 
shoes, butter, cement, and tobacco. These came 
largely from Great Britain, the United States, 
and Canada. Total tonnage entered and cleared 
in 1911-12, 1920, and 1927, was 988,663; 899,- 
748, and 1,138,493. Revenues for 1927 were 
£1,068,865; expenditures for the same year, £1,- 
148,028. The public debt on Jan. 1, 1928, was 
£2,676,270. 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam. Located be- 
tween British Guiana on the west and Frpeh 
Guiana on the east. Area, ^4,291 square miles; 
population in 1910, 86,233; in 1927, 145,763, ex- 
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elusive of the Indians and Negroes living in the 
forests. Paramaribo, the capital, had 36j346 
inhabitants in 1910 and 45,791 inhabitants in 
1927. The leading products are sugar cane (26,- 

430.000 pounds in 1910; 15,572,500 kilos in 
1927); rice (4,386,000 pounds in 1910, 14,899,- 
000 kilos in 1926); cacao (3,702,600 pounds in 
1910, 215,700 kilos in 1927); coffee (445,000 
pounds in 1910; 3,036,000 kilos in 1927) ; and 
bananas (462,200 bunches in 1010; 372,000 in 
1927). Gold production in 1910 was 1,081,476 
grams, and only 230,796 grams in 1927; balata, 

1.495.300 pounds in 1010 and 563,000 kilos in 
1927; and rum, 210,780 gallons in 1910 and 

666.300 litres in 1026. Exports for 1027 were 
valued at 11,680,685 guilders; imports, 0,288,858 
guilders. Leading imports are provisions, hard- 
ware, clothing, and manufactured articles. Ton- 
nage entered in 1910 was 210.908; in 1927, 209,- 
784 register tons; cleared, 208,000 register tons. 
Revenues, expenditures, and suhvention for 1914 
were 7,051,800, 6,260,530, and 790,260 guilders. 
For 1020 they were 5,951,000, 8,414,000, and 

2.463.000 guilders (nominal value of the guilder, 
$0,402). 

French Guiana. Forming the eastern part 
of Guiana. Area, about 34,740 square miles; 
population in 1911, 40,000; in 1026, 47,341. 
Creoles make up four-fifths of the inhabitants. 
In 1026 the penal population totaled 6200 in- 
dividuals. Cayenne, the leading town, had 13,- 
527 inhabitants in 1011, and 13,036 in 1026. 
Gold is the product of greatest economic impor- 
tance. Exports are gold, rosewood essence, hides, 
and cacao. Rice, manioc, cacao, coffee, bananas, 
and vegetables are cultivated in small quantities 
for local consumption. Imports for 1027 were 
valued at 61,641,424 francs; exports, 29,769,728 
francs. About 90 per cent of the exports are 
taken by France and her colonies. The local 
budget for 1012 balanced at 3,592,000 francs; 
for 1927, receipts were estimated at 11,000,000 
francs; expenses, 10,500,000 francs. Sub- 
ventions from the French government are still 
necessary. The rivers allow of steamboat com- 
munication. 

GUILD SOCIALISM. Guild Sociali-sm was 
an English intellectnal movement that flourished 
largely during the World War and in the four 
or five years immediately after its termination. 
By 1926 it was reduced to a paper movement. 
It never had many adherents but gained con- 
siderable popular attention as a result of the 
activities of a small group of brilliant jour- 
nalists among whom the following wore the out- 
standing figures; Orage, Penty, Cole, Hohson, 
Dou'glass, Reckitt, Bechhofer, de Maeztu, and 
Taylor. Bertrand Russell in his Proponed Roads 
to Freedom and Harold J. Laski in hi.s earlier 
writings made the aims of the guild socialists 
familiar to American liberals. Guild socialism 
sought the abolition of the wage system and the 
establishment by the workers of self-government 
in industry through the agency of the guild. 
That is to say, organiscation in the new state 
was to be on the basis of function. To include 
all the functions of an industrial society there 
were to be industrial, civic, and distributive 
guilds. Government was to the the affair of a 
guild, too. As for the matter of authority or 
sovereignty, there was considerable disagreement 
among guild.smen, some holding that complete 
decentralisation would take care of all contin- 
gencies and others believing that there was need 
for a centralizing authority. 


The movement arose in the first decade of 
this century, through antagonism to the ruling 
collectivism in English radical thought, and 
was definitely formulated in 1900. Its first 
formal appearance, however, was in 1012. On 
Christmas, 1914, the Stoniiigton Document, con- 
taining a statement of principles, was drawm 
up. On Easter, 1015, the present organization 
was completed, and the name of National Guilds’ 
League was adopted. In the early years of the 
War, guild socialism grew slowly; its growth 
was more rapid during the last years of the 
War and after the Armistice. Although Brit- 
ish trade unionists were rather unresponsive 
to guild ideas, the movement had nevertheless 
a considerable indirect influence on English la- 
bor, especially in the restive years after the 
War, when there was widespread unemployment, 
discontent, and strikes throughout the coTintry. 
Guild socialism spread in one form or another, 
and with its increasing hold on the more revolu- 
tionary elements, it became itself more radical. 
The British Miners’ Federation was always some- 
what in sympathy with guild ideas, and^ its pro- 
posal for the nationalization of the mines em- 
bodied a concept of guild socialism. The Union 
of Post Office Workers and the National Union 
of Teachers adopted resolutions to organize on 
the guild plan. Finally, the guild idea found 
practical application in the Builders’ Guilds, 
organized in conformity with guild principles. 
These guilds proved rather successful for a time. 
The guild plan spread subsequently to house 
furnishings, tailoring, engineering, and other 
trades. Partly on account of severe competi- 
tion and partly on account of poor management, 
the Building Guild became involved in financial 
difliculties, and in November, 1022, it wont into 
a receiver’s hands and was later dissolved. In 
May, 1923, the National Guilds’ League merged 
with the National Guilds’ Council, and 
The Guild Socialist, the official monthly, ceased 
publication. 

Guild socialism failed to seize the popular 
imagination because it turned largely on organi- 
zation detail and could not present a programme 
for the capture of the industrial stale; because 
it concerned itself with matters that the average 
workman held of no significance, such as lilierty 
and other purely political concepts; and because 
its proponents were Oxford dons aijd journalists 
and not the stuff of which revolutionary leaders 
are made. 

GUILLAUME, gfe'ySm', Ciiakies fiootJAKD 
(1860- ). A Swiss physicist, born in Fleur- 

ier and educated at Neuchatel and Zurich. In 
1883 he was appointed assistant at the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures, of 
which he became director in 1015. He carried 
out many experiments bearing on the work of 
the Bureau, and in 1920 was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for physics. His many publications in- 
clude Nickel and Its Alloys (1898); Applioa^ 
Horn of Nickel-Steels (1004); Initiation to 
Mechames (1009); Metrological Research on 
Nickel-Steel (1927), and The Work of the Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures 
(1927). 

GUXLLEBX, CoMPiiRB. See Dbscaves, Lu- 

CIEN. 

GUINNESS, The Rt. Hon. Walter Edward 
(1880- ). A British public official, born in 

Dublin, the third son of the first Earl of Iveagh. 
He was educated at Eton, was wounded while 
serving in South Africa (1900-01), and was a 
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brigade major in the World War, winning tbe 
Distinguished Service Order. He was a Union- 
ist and Conservative member of Parliament after 
1907 and held office as Under-Secretary of State 
for War (1922-23), Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury U 923-24 and November 1924-25), and 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (1925- 
1929). In 1924 he was made Privy Councilor. 

GtriSEZ, gwe'sa', Jean (1872- ). A 

French surgeon, authority on the ear, nose, and 
larynx and on the use of the bronchoscope. 
He has produced a number of authoritative works 
including Du Traitement GMrurgicale de VEth- 
moidite Purulente (1902) ; Tracheohronchoscopie 
et CEsophagoscopie (1905); La Pratique Oto- 
rhino-laryngoscopique (3 vols., 1908) ; CEsoph- 
agoscopie Clinique et Thir'apeutique (1911); 
Diagnose^ Traitement^ et Expertise des S^quelles 
Oto-rJmio-laryngologiques (1921) ; and Diagnose 
et Traitement des Petrecissements de VCEso- 
phage et de la Trachea (1923). 

GUITERIVCAN, Aethxjr (1871- ). An 

American author and poet, born of American 
parentage in Vienna and educated at the Col- 
lege of the City of New^ York. He did editorial 
work on the Woman’s Borne Gompa/nion, Literary 
Digest, and other magazines. He was president 
of the Poetry Society of America, 1925-27. 
Among his works are Betel Buts (1907); The 
Laughing MuJse (1915); The Mirthful Lyre 
(1918) ; Ballads of Old New York (1920) ; Chips 
of Jade (1920) ; A Ballad Maker’s Pack (1921) ; 
The Light Guitar (1923); A Poet’s Proverbs 
(1924); 1 Bing the Pioneer (1926); Wildwood 
Fables (1927). These were mostly light verse. 
Mr. Guiterraann has contributed to Life and 
other periodicals. 

GUITRY, grtri, Sacha (1885- ). A 

French actor and writer (see VoL, X), son of 
Lucien Guitry. He wrote many of his plays 
for his father, who died in 1926, or 
for Mile. Yvonne Printemps, his wife, and 
often played in them himself. His later plays 
include Jean de la Fontaine (1916) ; L’ Illusion- 
iste (1917); Deburau (1918); Pasteur (1919); 
Mon pbre avail raison (1919) ; Beranger (1920) ; 
Le grand Due ( 1921 ) ; Un sujet de roman 
(1923) ; L’ amour masquA music by Andr4 Mes- 
sager (1923); On ne joue pas pour s’amuser 
(1925); Mozart (1926); Le miracle (1927), 
and Mariette (1928). His Deburau and The 
Oremd Duke were successful in New York with 
Lionel Atwill in the leading parts. Consult 
Critical Ventures in Modem French Literature 
by Arnold Whitridge (1924). 

GULBRANSSOSr, gtil-bran'siln, Olaf (1873- 
). A German illustrator who was born in 
Oslo, Norway, but lived in Munich after 1902. 
He contributed illustrations and caricatures to 
Bimplizissimus, and was also esteemed as a 
"painter. Berilhmte Zeitgenossen is a collection 
of his works. 

GULICK, Sidney Lewis (1860- ). An 

American missionary, born at Ebon, Marshall 
Islands, and educated at Dartmouth College 
and Union Theological Seminary. He was or- 
dained in the Congregational ministry in 1886 
and in the next year went to Japan, where he 
remained for 27 years doing missionary work. 
At the same time, he held the chair of theology 
at Doshisha, Kyoto (1906-13) and lectured at 
the Imperial University at Kyoto (1907-13). 
He was secretary of the commission on interna- 
tional justice and good will of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America after 1914 


and of the National Commission on Ameriean- 
Japanese Relations (1921- ). Among his 

works are Evolution (1910); The American- 
Japanese Problem (1914) ; The Fight for Peace 
(1915) ; America and the Orient (1916) ; Ameri- 
can Democracy and Asiatic Citizenship (1918) ; 
The Korean Situation (1919, 1920); Problems 
of the Pacific and the Far East ( 1921 ) ; Should 
Congress Enact Special Laws Affecting the 
Japanese? (1922) ; The Christian Crusade for 
a Warless World (1922) ; The Winnmg of the 
Far East (1923). 

GUNNERY, NavaIi. The development of 
naval gunnery during the World War was along 
lines laid down several years previous. The 
sole innovation was “spotting'* the fall of pro- 
jectiles by means of aircraft. This was used 
only on a few occasions and in comparatively 
minor operations against works on shore. No 
vessels were fitted to carry, send out, and re- 
ceive airplanes early enough to take part in 
purely naval warfare. The German airships did 
much scouting but little spotting (report of 
fall of projectiles), and the use of non-rigid 
dirigibles and kite balloons by any of the naval 
belligerents was unimportant except in the vi- 
cinity of naval bases. The general naval senti- 
ment now is opposed to placing any dependence 
on the use of lighter-than-air aircraft for spot- 
ting work in war time. The reasons are many 
— ^paucity of numbers, cost, vulnerability, diffi- 
culty of maintenance in readiness for use, etc. 
For spotting, scouting, and other purposes, the 
great fieets of the principal naval powers are 
now accompanied by aircraft. All large fight- 
ing ships of the U. S. Navy carry two or more 
planes; and some destroyers and submarines are 
equipped with small folding planes. In other 
navies, the equipment has not yet been carried 
so far, either in planes or in catapults; but 
the general movement is toward the American 
model. All powers are developing airplane spot- 
ting but, concerning the degree of success 
achieved, much secrecy is preserved, 

“Director” firing, in which guns are laid in 
accordance with directions electrically trans- 
mitted from a central director station, received 
ample verification of its importance by the ex- 
periences of the War. It was susceptible of 
great improvement by the better training ^ of 
the men at the guns and in the director station 
and by greater accuracy and efficiency of ob- 
serving instruments and of the means and meth- 
ods of combining their readings. These instru- 
ments, consist of telescope sights on the guns 
and in the director tower or station, range 
finders, range clocks or keepers, change-of-range 
indicators, deflection indicators, course indica- 
tors, and mapping or combining apparatus. 

The range finder most in use during and after 
the War is the Barr and Stroud. (See New 
International ENOYCLOP.fflDiA, Vol. XIX, p. 
642). The range keeper is a dial or other form 
of register in the central station by which the 
range indicators at the guns are controlled. 
Change-of-range indicators are automatic calcu- 
lating machines which, given the observed range 
at two moments, continue to apply the rate of 
change and indicate the probable range after 
each small interval of time. When new ranges 
are supplied to it, the ranges are corrected in 
accordance with the new rate. The ranges 
shown on the range keeper and range indicators 
at the guns are derived from the change-of- 
range instrument, and it may be directly con- 
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nected to botli; in this case, the corrections to 
the range due to observed fall of the shot are ap- 
plied to the ranges as supplied to the change-of- 
raiige instrument instead of to the range keeper. 
Deflection indicators keep track of the observed 
fall of the projectiles to the right or left of the 
target and transmit it to suitable dials at the 
guns, where the gun-sights are set in a new 
angle with tho axis of the bore in order to cor- 
rect the ascertained error due to various causes 
such as speeds of ship and target, changes of 
course, air currents, etc. 

Course indicators are used in connection with 
the plotting or combining apparatus or diagram 
or for solving the enemy’s course and speed. 
The director tower, or station, is directly con- 
nected with the central station or plotting room 
and with the guns. The observer at the director 
sight fires tlie battery in whole or half salvos 
or singly in accordance with instructions. The 
fall of the projectiles is noted, and if necessary, 
corrections are made in range or deflection. The 
foregoing gives only a general idea of modem 
inctliods of the control of gun fire such as were 
used ill the War and since. While the details 
of operation and of the instruments are being 
constantly improved and much secrecy main- 
tained as regards these improvements, the work 
performed is roughly as described. See Autil- 
LKBY and Ordnance. 

GUNS, Naval. The calibre and power of the 
heavy guns of battleships increased steadily 
from 1910. By the terms of the Limitation of 
Armaments Treaty, the maximum calibre was 
fixed at 16 inches, and guns of this calibre will 
probably be carried by all first-class battleships 
and battle cruisers built in future. Second-class 
battle cruisers of high speed, but of 17,500 tons 
or less, designed to operate against the 10,000- 
ton light cruisers, are under consideration in 
France. Such vessels would probably carry guns 
of less than IC-inch calibres. The length of 
the guns will be 45 or 50 calibres and the 
service muzzle velocity about 300 feet per sec- 
ond. Higher velocities could readily be ob- 
tained, but they would greatly shorten the ef- 
fective life of the gun; at 3000 feet, the life is 
short enough. As “spotting” (of the fall of 
projectiles) from airplanes or other aircraft 
will be possible in future naval battles, high- 
angle and long-range firing is being sought, and 
the gun mounts of recent battleships are ar- 
ranged for an elevation of 30 degrees or more. 
The largest calibre of gun that can be carried by 
cruisers under the treaty is 8 inches, and all 
10,000-ton cruisers of modern design will carry 
six or eight 8-inch guns on high-angle mount- 
ings. 

The increasing numbers of 10,000-ton light 
cruisers has led to improvements in guns of 8- 
inch calibre-^the maximum size permitted in ves- 
sels of this class by the rules of the Washington 
Conference. The changes reported are greater 
length, power, elevation, range, projectile ve- 
locity, and ease of operation. Now guns of all 
calibres show some improvement in efficiency, 
particularly as regards elevation and control. 
As far as practicable, these changes are being 
made in the mounts of guns on existing ships 
--particularly on battleships and battle cruisers. 
Since the War, there has been, an increasing 
amount of attention ^ven to the development 
of anti-aircraft guns. Up to the present there is, 
in tlie different navies, a wide divergence in 
type and calibre of these .guns. The new British 


battleships, Rodney and Nelson, carry six 4.7- 
inch anti-aircraft guns, but the 6-inch guns of 
the auxiliary battery have exceptional elevation 
and might be used against aircraft under favor- 
able circumstances. On other British battle- 
ships and new large cruisers, 4-inch guns are 
mounted. French and Italian battleships carry 
3-inch anti-aircraft guns and some smaller ones. 
Tlie new 10,000-toii French cruisers carry eight 
3-inch (or 3.5-inch) and some smaller ones. The 
new 10,000-ton Italian battleships have 16 guns 
in the auxiliary battery — all on anti-aircraft 
mounts. On nearly all battleships, and on all 
the new cruisers and aircraft carriers of the 
U. S. Navy, 5-inch anti-aircraft guns are mount- 
ed — 8 of them on the battleships; 4 to G on the 
cruisers; and 12 on the aircraft carriers. Vari- 
ous types of anti-aircraft mounts are under trial 
and development by the U. S. Army and Navy. 
One of these is said to give almost complete 
automatism. By means of a sound locator and 
range control, it is kept on the target continu- 
ously and fired at the correct range. 

See Artillery; Ordnance; Vessel, Naval; 
Projectile; Navies of the World. 

GttNTHEH, giin'ter, Siegmund (1848-1923). 
A German geologist (see VoL. X). He became 
editor of the Miinchener Qeoyt^aphischc ^tudien 
in 1896 and published, in the period 1914-24, 
Das Zeitalter der Entdeohungen (1019), Gesoli- 
iohte der Natnrwisscnschaften (1910), and 
Lehrcn der Revolution ( 1 920 ) . 

GURIiITT, gurTit, Cornelius (1850- ). 

A German architect, art critic, and historian, 
born in Nischwiiz. His work on the art monu- 
ments of Saxony appeared in installments from 
1894 to 1919. He also wrote Kunat und Kiinaller 
am Voralend der Refortnalion (1890) ; Bciirdge 
mr ^Qesohichte dor Ooihih (1892) ; Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones (1894) ; Die Kunat des Neuyimchn- 
few Jahrhunderia (1900) ; Oesohiohie der Kunst 
(1902); numerous monographs on cities, in- 
cluding Borne, Zurich, Lyons, Liege, and Cam- 
bridgo (1903-08); Constantinopcl (1007); Das 
FranssHsisohe Sittenhild im Achtischnten Jahr- 
hundert (1912); Schutsf der Kimstdcnkmdlcr 
im Kriogc (1915); Die Klosterhauten in BcU 
gien, with Professor Clemen (1916) ; Handhueh 
des Stddtebaus (1920); Pfiege der Kirchlichcn 
Kunstdcnhmdler ( 1921 ) , and Langhehn der Rem- 
hrmdtdeutsche (1927). 

GUSEV-OBENBUBGSKY, S, I. (1807- 
). A Russian writer whose novels are rea- 
listic studies of the life of tho Russian clergy 
in the rural districts, and are filled with revo- 
lutionary feeling, lie wrote Short Stories 
(1890—1916), The Land of the Fathers over the 
Madow (1009), Darkness (1915), The Lessons 
of the Burgher War (3921), and The hand of 
the Children (trans. 1928). 

GUSTAVUS (GUSTAF) V (Oustavus 
Adolphus) (1858- ). King of Sweden (see 

VoL. X). His militaristic i)olicy was considered 
by many as a strong factor in Sweden’s abili^ 
to remain neutral during the World War. lie 
especially emphasized tho importance of close 
cooperation between the kingdoms of Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark, and he suggested the 
first meeting of their three monarehs, which took 
place at MalmO, Sweden, in 1914. Consult Ko- 
mng Gust av V setniio dr, by G. Asbrink (1918). 

GUSTA'VUS ADOLPHUS (GUSTAP 
ADOLF) (1882- ). Crown Prince of Swe- 

den and Duke of Skftne, born in Stockholm. He 
attended the University of Upsala and under- 
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went a strict military and athletic training. 
He was a clerk in all the important branches 
of the Government and traveled extensively in 
Europe, Africa, the Near and Far East, and 
the United States (May, 1926) . A trip to Greece 
inspired him to be an archaeologist, a subject 
in which he became an authority. He worked 
on excavations on his estate at Sofiero, raised 
the money for and worked for a month and a half 
at the Swedish dig at Asine, Greece, and became 
the ^eatest Swedish authority on Chinese art, 
especially ceramics, through his work in the Far 
East. In 1905 he married Margaret, daughter 
of the Duke of Connaught (1882-1920), and in 
1923 Lady Louise Mountbatten. By the first 
marriage, he had four sons and one daughter. 

GUTHRIE, William Norman (1868- ). 

An American clergyman, born at Dundee, Scot- 
land, educated at the University of the South, 
and from 1889 to 1910 lecturer and professor 
of literature at several universities, including 
the University of Chicago. In 1910 he became 
rector of the Church of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouw- 
erie, New York City. He attracted attention 
after 1922 by holding services in his church in 
which dances were introduced to interpret re- 
ligion. Bishop William T. Manning, head of 
the diocese, demanded in January, 1924, that the 
services be discontinued and when the rector 
refused, he deprived St. Markus of episcopal min- 
istrations. Religious dances were still being per- 
formed at St. Mark’s in 1929. Dr. Guthrie’s 
publications include: Beyond Disillusion, a Dra-- 
matic Study of Modem Marriage (1916) ; Uncle 
Sam and Old World Conquerors (1915); The 
Cospel of Osiris (1916) ; Leaves of the Creater 
Bille (im)-, The ReUgion of Old Glory (1919) ; 
From Ragnaroch to the Immediate Presence of 
Qod (1922) ; The Birth a/nd Progress of the 
Human Soul (1923) ; Offices of Mystical Religion 
(1927). 

GUYER, Michael Frederic (1874- ). 

An American zodlogist, born at Plattsburg, Mo., 
and educated at the University of Missouri, the 
University of Chicago, and the University of 
Nebraska. He was assistant in zoology at the 
University of Nebraska (1894-97), professor of 
zoology at the University of Cincinnati (1900- 
1911), and professor of zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (1911- ). Professor Guyer 

published articles on cytology, genetics, and 
the transmission of acquired defects through 
the infiuence of antibodies, as well as Animal 
Micrology (1906; rev. ed., 1917), and Bemg 
Well Bom (1916; revised, 1927). 

GWATHMEY, James Tayloe (1863- ). 

An American physician and specialist in ansesthe- 
sia, bom at Norfolk, Va. He received a degree 
in medicine in 1899 from Vanderbilt University. 
At the International Medical Congress, London, 
1913, he described his method of colonic anaesthe- 
sia with ether and oil and in the following year 
published the first edition of his book Anmthe- 
sia, which has subsequently been much ampli- 
fied. During the World War, he tested a method 
of anaesthesia for the pain of wounds and in 
1 923 with Dr. A. B. Davis of the Lying-In Hospi- 
tal, New York, he published a new method of 
obstetrical anaesthesia which had been tested in 
that institution. Dr. Gwathmey is also< clini- 
cal professor of oral surgery in the college of 
dentistry, N. Y. University. 

GYMHASTICS. The United States un- 
doubtedly pays more attention to this sport than 


any other country. Colleges, Y. M. C. A.’s and 
athletic clubs carry through ambitious gymnastic 
programmes during the winter months. Foot- 
ball, rowing and baseball squads also incorporate 
certain forms of gymnastics into their training 
curriculums. 

GYPSUM. The gypsum industry has taken 
rank as one of the foremost of the rock-products 
operations, and by 1929 a realization of the sta- 
bilization of the enterprises engaged therein was 
general. The market for gypsum and gypsum 
products is closely allied with the activity of 
the building trade. Competition among the *g}"p- 
sum producers is very keen and considerable 
research has been done in recent years in the 
development of new products and in extending 
the use of gypsum into new fields. Some of the 
products developed in recent years and their 
trade names are as follows: "Sabinite,” a gyp- 
sum product for use in the treatment of walls, 
ceilings, fioors, columns, piping vents, and me- 
dianical equipment: “Structolite,” a load-bearing 
tile; ''Setfast,” a special cement for laying gyp- 
sum tile; ‘‘Rocklath,” "Locklath,” and “Gyplap,” 
new gypsum lath and plasterboard products; 
“Calacoustic,” a new acoustic plaster ; and “Ther- 
mocrete,” an inside-wall insulation product. The 
development of the gypsum-manufacturing in- 
dustry has been very great since the World War. 
The development has been rapid, extensive, and 
possibly beyond^ present requirements, but prob- 
ably not inconsistent with the greatly increased 
consumption that is bound to come as the public 
learns more about the characteristics and qual- 
ity of ^psum and its various uses. 

The production of crude gypsum in the United 
States has increased from about 2,000,000 
short tons in 1918 to nearly 6,000,000 tons in 
1928. New York is by far the largest producer 
of crude gypsum in the United States. Other 
important producing States are Iowa, Michigan, 
Texas, Ohio, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Kansas. 

Imports of crude gypsum in 1928 amounted 
to 918,588 short tons, valued at $1,340,953. A 
large proportion of the United States imports 
come from Canada with Mexico of secondary 
importance. The gypsum-producing industry of 
Canada has expanded very rapidly in the past 
decade. In 1918 Canadian production was 152,- 
287 short tons of gypsum; in 1927 the output 
was 1,063,117 tons. 

GYPSUM SOLD BY PRODUCERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, IN 1927, BY USES. 

(U. S, Bureau of Mines) 

Without calcining: Short Tons Value 

To cement mills 928,307 $2,237,54$ 

Por agriculture 29,452 129,825 

For other uses 7,612 21,290 

965,371 $2,888,668 

Oalcined: 

Stucco 421,987 2,493,910 

Nest plaster 2,069,945 14,324,857 

Sanded plaster 207,210 1,414,749 

Plaster of Paris, molding, etc. 173,080 1,542,916 

Keenes cement 41,431 674,698 

To plate-glass works 18,372 132,203 

Plasterboard and wallboard 664,301 15,835.527 

Tile and blocks 252,745 2,388,421 

Other purposes 63,140 983,510 

' 3,912,211 $39,785,791 

Grand total value 42,174,454 

GYPSY MOTH. See Entomology, Eccv 

NOMIC. 

GYRO PILOT. See Navigation. 
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H AAB, Robert (1865- ). A moderate. He was fired on by an assassin on 

President of the Swiss Confedera- Nov. 7, 1019, and died from the wounds received, 
tion, born at Waedenswil. He HABEE, ha'ber, Fritz (18G8- ). A 

studied law and practiced there, German chemist (see Vol. X). He directed the 
where he was elected mayor of Kaiser Wilhelm Institut for physical chemistry 
the commune in 1894 and deputy and electrochemistry in Berlin, specialized on 
to the Zurich Grand Council. Made a member electrochemical investigations, and received the 
of the Supreme Court in 1899, he became presi- Nobel Prize for chemistry in 1919. He published 
dent of that body in 1908 and in 1911 director Aus Lehe^i md Bemf in 1927. 
general of the Federal railways. He was min- HABEEIMIANN, Hugo voit (1849- ). A 

iater to Berlin in 1917-18 and on his return German painter who was born in Dillingen, 
was elected to the Federal Council. In 1922 and studied at the university there and the Academy 
again in 1929, he was President of the Con- of Munich, and traveled in France and Belgium, 
federation. He is valued for his figure pieces, among them 

HAAN, William George (1863-1924). An “Pieta,” “The Monk,” “Herodias,” and for his 
American army officer, born at Crown Point, portraits. After 1905 he was professor and 
Ind. He graduated from the United States Mili- honorary member of the Munich Academy and 
tary Academy in 1889 and began his military also presulcnt of the Munich Secession, 
career as lieutenant in the 1st Artillery. When HACKETT, Francis (1883- ). A liter- 

the World War broke out in 1914, he was a mem- ary critic, born in Kilkenny, Ireland. He was 
ber of the General Staff. In 1917 ho commanded educated in Ireland and came to America in 
the 67th Field Artillery Brigade at Camp Mac- 1900. He was with a law linn in New York in 
Arthur, Texas, and in 1918 the 32d Division 1902, did editorial work for the Chicago Evening 
at the Marne, Oise-Aisne, and the Meuse-Ar- Post (1006-11 ), and was associate editor of the 
gonne offensives. He commanded the 7th Army New Mepublio (1914-22). Besides numerous 
Corps in the Army of Occupation in Germany articles in magazines, he wrote Ireland, A Btudy 
from November, 1918, to April, 1919. On his in Naiionalism (lOlS); Horizons (1918); The 
return to the United States in 1919, he was ap- Invisible Choir (1020) ; The Utorg of the Irish 
pointed assistant chief of staff and director of Nation (1922) ; That Nice Young Couple (novel, 
war plans division of the General Staff, and was 1924) ; and Henry the Eighth (1928). lie has 
made a major general in the Regular Army on been one of the exi>oncnts of the modern scliool 
Mar. 8, 1921. He retired from the service one of literary criticism and has devoted much at- 
year later. tention to modern political movements. 

HAAS, hiis, Arthur E. (1884- ). An HACKETT, James Ketbltas (18()0-1026). 

Austrian professor of physics at the University An American actor (see Vou X), best known 
of Vienna, born at Bruun and educated at the for Shakespearean characterizations. He played 
gymnasium and the universities of Vienna and Macbeth (1916); Out There (1918); The HeU 
GSttingen. He taught at the University of Vi- ter^OLc; The Rise of Mas Lapham (1919) ; Mac- 
enna in 1912, and in 1913 was appointed profes- both (m JiOndou and Pans, 1920) ; Othello (Paris 
sor in the University of Leipzig. He returned and London, 1922). During the spring of 1924, 
to Vienna in 1921. He published many scientific he played Macbeth in New York, with Clare 
articles, and also the following works : Entwioh- Eames as Lady Macbctli. 
lungsgeschichte des tiataes von der Erhaltmg der ELADEIELD, Sir Robert A, First Baronet 
Kraft (1909) ; Qeist des Hellentums in der Mod- (1858- ). An Hlnghsh metallurgist and in- 

emen Physih (1914); (Jrmdgleiohheit der ventor, chairman, and managing director of llad- 
Meohemik, dargestellt auf Qrund ihrer OcscUoht- fields, Limited, iron and steel marmfaeturerH of 
lichen EntmeUung (1914); Einfuhrung in die Sheffield (see Vol. X), He received the dis- 
Theorelische Physih (1919); Naturhilder der tinguished American honor of the Joim Fritz 
Neuen Physih (1920); Vehtoranalysis (1922); Gold Medal in 1921, was elected a foreign as- 
Atomtheorie (1924), trans. in English; Medhomh soeiate of the National Academy of Sciences of 
der Massenpunkte und des starren Kbrpers the United States in 1928. He was made a 
(1926) ; Die Welt der Aiome (1926). baronet in 1917. 

HAASE, M'ze, Hugo (1863-1919). A Ger- HADLEY, Arthur Twining (1856- ). 

man politician, born at AHenstein, East Prussia, An American university president (see Vol. X). 
and educated at the University of Kttnigsberg. Included among his later works are (Mderour- 
He began practicing law in 1889, and was a mem- rents in American Politics (1915); The Moral 
ber of the Reichstag from 1897 to 1907, being Basis of Democracy (1919); Economic Problems 
elected again in 1912. In 1914 he was the leader of Democracy (1923), and The Conflict between 
of the Social Democratic Party in the Reichstag, Liberty and Equality (1925). He resigned from 
but in 1910 he became the leader of the Inde- the presidency of Yale University in 1926. 
pendent Socialists. After the revolution of 1918, HADLEY, Henry Kimball (1871- ). 

he was chosen to be one of the six commissaries An American composer (sec VOL. X). He re- 
who conducted the first provisional government signed as conductor of the San Francisco Sym- 
of the new Republic. His socialistic views were phony Orchestra in 1016 and returned to New 
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York, to devote his entire time to composition. 
In 1920, he was appointed associate conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, in 1924 regular 
conductor of the Worcester Festival, and in 1925 
musical director of Tufts College. In 1921 and 
1922 he conducted the first half of the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s series of summer concerts 
at the Stadium, and during the winter of 1921- 
22, appeared as guest conductor of the San Carlo 
Opera Company. In 1924 he conducted several of 
his own works in London, and in 1927 scored 
great success with a series of symphony concerts 
in lluenos Aires. He wTote four operas, which 
were all produced soon after their completion: 
Azora, Daughter of Montezuma (Chicago Op. 
Co., 1017) ; Bianca (won the Hinshaw Prize, 
New York, 1918) ; The Garden of Allah (New 
York, 1918) , Cleopatra*s Night (Met. Op. House, 

1920) . The more important of his recent works 
include two overtures, Othello and The spirit of 
the Elements ; a tone-poem. The Ocean; two can- 
tatas, Prophecy and Fulfillment and Mirtyl in 
Arcadia; Ode to Musio for chorus and orchestra 
(Worcester Festival, 1917); an oratorio, Jtesur- 
gam (Cincinnati Festival, 1023); and an op- 
eretta, The Fire Prince (1926). 

HAESCHE, William Edwin (1867- ). 

An American composer, horn at New Haven, 
Conn. He studied violin with B, Listemann, 
piano with E. Peraho and composition with 
IT. W. Parker at Yale, where he graduated in 
1897. During 1903-24 he taught instrumentation 
at Yale, and then became professor of theory 
at Hollins College, Hollins, Va. He also was 
conductor of several choral societies in New 
Haven, and in 1907 was one of the founders of 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, in which 
lie played among the first violins. His compo- 
sitions include a Symphony in Ab; two sym- 
phonic poems, Fritjof and Ingcborg and The 
South; two overtures, Fritjof Saga and Spring- 
time; Symphonictla; a dramatic cantata, The 
Haunted Oak of Nannau; a ballad for female 
voices and orchestra. Young LoveVs Bride; Red 
Oodmn's Wooing for soprano solo, female chorus 
and orchestra; and some chamber music. 

HAFIsriUM. See Physics. 

HAGEDOBH, Heemann (1882- ). An 

American author, born in New York City, and 
educated at Harvard University, University of 
Berlin, and Columbia University. From 1909 
to 1911, he was instructor in English at Har- 
vaid. He published, among other works: The 
Silver Blade (1907); The Woman of Corinth 
(1908) ; A Troop of the Guard, and Other Poems 
(1909); Poems and Ballads (1012); Faces in 
the Dawn (1914); You Are the Hope of the 
World (1017, 1920); Theodore Roosevelt (1919, 

1921) ; That Human Being, Leonard Wood 
(1920); Roosevelt %n the Bad Lands (1921); 
Roosevelt, Prophet of Unity (1924); Ladders 
through the Blue (poems, 1925) ; The Rough 
Riders (novel, 1027). He is editor of tlie Me- 
morial Edition of the Works of Theodore Roose- 
velt (1923-25). 

HAGEMANN, C. A. Carl (1871- ). A 

German stage manager and author. He studied 
at Rostock, Berlin, and Heidelberg, managed 
theatres at Mannheim and Hamburg, and Wies- 
baden, and later became a director of the Berliner 
Rundfnnken bet rich, a radio broadcasting station. 
He has written Oesohichto das Theaterzettels 
(1900); Regie, die Kunst der scenischen Dor- 
sieltung (1921); Die Kunst der Buhne (1923), 
a life of Oscar Wilde; and other works. 


HAGEN, ha 'gen, Johann Georo (1847- ). 

An Austrian Jesuit and astronomer (see Vol. 
X). He was professor of mathematics and phys- 
ics at American colleges, among them George- 
town University, and in 1906 became director of 
the observatory at the Vatican. He published 
Die veranderlichen Sterne (Vol I, 1912-21; Vol 
II, 1924). 

HAGEN, Walter C. (1892- ). An Amer- 

ican professional golfer, born at Rochester, 
N. Y. He rounded out a record that never lias 
been equaled for tournament play by winning 
the British open championship in 1924, 1928, 
and 1929, after having been the first American 
player to bring this coveted trophy across the 
seas in 1022. He also has been the American 
open title holder twice, North and South open 
champion twice, Western open champion twice, 
metropolitan open champion twice, French open 
champion once, and Professional Golf Association 
champion, 1024-27. In the international compe- 
tition for the Ryder Cup, at Worcester, Mass., 
in 1927, Hagen led the American golf forces 
against Great Britain and won. 

HAGGABD, Sir (Henry) Rider (1856- 
1926). An English novelist (see Vol. X) He 
made a tour of the world as a member of the 
Dominions Royal Commission (1912-17). Dur- 
ing the World War, he visited the Dominions for 
the Royal Colonial Institute of which he was 
elected vice president in 1917. He was a mem- 
ber of the Empire Settlement Committee (1017), 
of the East Africa Committee (1924), and of 
the Council of the Imperial Society of Knights. 
Among his later works are The Holy Flower 
(1915); The Ivory Child (1916); Love Eternal 
(1018) ; The Anc%ent Allan (1920) ; The Virgm 
of the Sun (1922) ; and Hev-Heu: or the Monster 
(1924). 

HAGGEBTY, Melwin Everett (1875- ). 

An American psychologist. He was horn at 
Bunker Hill, Ind., and was educated at Chicago 
and Harvard universities. After teaching at 
Indiana University, he became, in 1915, profes- 
sor of educational psychology at the University 
of Minnesota. He was director of the psycho- 
educational clinics at that institution, and in 
1920 he was made dean of the College of Educa- 
tion. After the Armistice, he was attached to 
the Surgeon GeneiaFs ofiicc, in charge of the 
reddueation of disabled soldiers. He served on 
the Viriginia Education Commission and on the 
school surveys of North Carolina (1920) and 
New York State (1921). 

HAGOOD, Johnson (1873- ). An Amer- 

ican army officer, born at Orangeburg, S. C. 
lie graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1896, and began his military career 
as second lieutenant of the 2d Artillery and 
was promoted through the grades to major gen- 
eral in 1925. He served in the Philippines 
(1913-16), and commanded the First Expedi- 
tionary Brigade, Coast Artillery <3orps, arriving 
in France on Sept. 11,. 191 7. He headed the 
board that created the service of supply and 
was its chief of .staff until the Armistice. He 
took part in the Meuse-Argonne offensive, and 
on Nov. 31, 1918, established headquarters at 
Ilohr, Germany. He returned to the United 
States in 1010, commanded the South Atlantic 
Coast, Artillery District during 1920-21, and 
was sent again to the Philippines in November, 
1921. In 1924-27 he held commands in the 
United States, but since Apr. 25, 1927, has been 
in * command of the Philippine Division. He 
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wrote The Services of Supply — a Memoir of the 
Oreat ^Var (1927), and many professional 
papers. 

HAGUE; hag, The, The seat of the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands and residence of the 
sovereign. The population, according to the 
census of 1920, was 353,286 and, according to 
the communal population lists for Dec. 31, 1927, 
416,179. The municipal government is entrusted 
to a burgomaster, five aldermen, and a town 
council of 45 members. In the northern part 
of the city, articles of luxury such as gold and 
silver work and porcelain are manufactured, 
w'hile in the western part arc dyeing, chemical, 
machinery, and cocoa factories. In 1917 a Oer- 
man Realgymnasium and in 1923 an Academy 
of International Law were added to the city’s 
educational institutions. The Buitenhof, Bin- 
neiihof, and llidderzaal (Hall of the Knights) 
have been recently restored, the Bidderzaal be- 
ing used for extraordinary sessions of the States 
General, or Parliament. In contrast to these 
media?val structures are the Peirolctv and the 
Rotterdam Bank, two impressive examples of 
modern Dutch architecture. The Hague is the 
seat of the highest Dutch courts of justice; of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration, created by 
the First Hague Peace Conference in 1890 — 
tribunal which has settled some 19 international 
disputes; and of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (World Court), created by the 
League of Nations under article 14 of its cove- 
nant, the first meeting being held on Jan, 30, 
1922, in the Palace of Peace. 

HAHN, him, Herman.^ (18G8- ). A 

German sculptor, b<»rn in Bavaria. He was ap- 
prenticed to a woodcarver, then studied indus- 
trial art, and finally entered the Academy at 
Munich. His principle works are a “Goethe” 
monument in Chicago (1914) ; “lirail Ratheuau” 
in Berlin (1910); “Goethe” in Wiesbaden 
(1919) ; “Bliichor” in Kiel (1920) ; and an eques- 
trian bronze in Hamburg (1919). ITis most 
recent works are a Bavarian monument for 
Munich, a war monument for Ludwigshof, a 
monumental fountain for Cassel, a bronze bust 
of Walter Rathenau in Hie Kathenaumusciim of 
Berlin, and one of Privy Councilor K. R. Van 
Dyck for the Technical High School of Munich 
(1927). 

HAIG, Douglas, First Earl (1801-rl928). 
An English general, born in Fifeshiro and edu- 
cated at Brasenose College, Oxford. He joined 
the 7th Hussars in 1885, and served in the Sudan 
(1808); in South Africa (1899-1902), as in- 
spector general of cavalry in India (1903-06), 
as director of military training (190(5-07), as 
director of staff duties at Army ITcadcpiartcrs 
(1907-00), again in India, as" chief of staff 
(1909-12), and at Aldershot as general officer 
in command (1912-14). He commanded the 
1st Army in France (1914-15), distinguished 
himself in the retreat from Mens, at the Aisne, 
ypres, and Nouvo Chapolle. From December, 
191(5, until 1910, he was commander-in-chief of 
the British Expeditionary Forces in France and 
in Flanders. He became a general in 1914, a 
field marshal in 1917, and served as commander- 
in-chief of the forces in Great Britain (1919-20). 
Ho was created an earl in 1910. In his last 
years, he devoted much of his time to aiding 
veterans and their dependents. He was chair- 
man of the United Services Fund (1921-28). 
The Allied nations, as well as Great Britain, 
awarded him their highest honors. The House 


of Commons voted him a grant of £100,000 
(1919), and a popular subscription of nearly 
$1,(500,000 bought him Bemersyde, the Haig 
ancestral estate. He wrote Cavalry Studies 
(1907). Consult Lord Baig, by Sir George 
Arthur (1928), and Life of Lord Haig^ by 
Brigadier General John Cliarteris (1928). (Sec 
World War, 'Western Front). 

BAINES, Thomas Harvey (1871- ). 

An American psychologist, born at Moorestown, 
N. J„ and educated at Haverford College and 
Harvard University. He studied neurology and 
psychiatry at Munich, yiurich, and London, and 
received a medical degree from the Ohio State 
University. He was first assisting physician 
at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital (1913- 
14) and clinical director of the Ohio Bureau 
of Juvenile Research (1914-17). From 1915 to 
1920, he was professor of nervous and mental 
diseases at Ohio State University, and in 1922- 
25, was director of the division on mental de- 
ficiency, National Committee on Mental Hygiene. 
Author of the mental deficiency hills of Tenn- 
essee and Mississippi, he took an active part in 
social work. His published writings include a 
monograph on Menial Measurement of the Blind 
(1915). 

HAINISCH, Michael (1858- ). A 

president of the Austrian Republic. He was the 
son of Frau Marianne Hainisch, a prominent 
worker for the advancement of women, became 
a lawyer by profession, and served as an official 
of the treasury department. For many years, he 
took no active part in politics but devoted lii.s 
time to reading and study- He was chosen Fed- 
eral President in 1921, largely because of his 
friendliness with all political parties, and reelect- 
ed in 1924. He retired in 1928, having served the 
constitutional limit of two terms. Among his 
numerous works on sociological and political sub- 
jects are Zukunft der Dcutsch-Ocstrcioher 
(1802) ; Der Kampf urns Dasein uvd die Sozial- 
politik (1809); Die Landflucht (1924). See 
Austrian Republic. 

HAITI, ha't^. An independent republic oc- 
cupying the western four-elevenths of Haiti Is- 
land. Sauto Domingo is the name of the re- 
maining portion. See Santo Domingo. Area of 
the Republic estimated at from 10,204 to 11,072 
square miles, l^opulation in 1912 (estimate), 
2,600,000; in 1927 (estimate), 2,300,000. Ne- 
groes make up 90 per cent of the iiopulatioii. 
Pori-au-Prince, the capital, had about 125,000 
inhabitants In 1928, including suburban sec- 
tions, The city property, in 1929, by public 
health census, had 79,797 inliabitaiils. 

Ittdustry, Trade, Government. Agriculture 
engages the majority of the population. Coffee 
culture occupies the place of leading importance, 
its export quantity in 1927 constituting HS per 
cent of the total trade. Other i!ni>ortant crops 
are cotton, sugar, toI>ac<'0, the production of the 
last named reaching 2,500,000 pounds in 1027-28. 
Logwood and other valuable woods enter into the 
foreign trade. In the fiscal year 1027, exports 
totaled $15,299,000 as against $20,248,000 in 
1920, and $17,285,485 in 1913, For the same 
years, imports were $15,751,000, $18,851,000, $9,- 
870,555. The financial adviser-general receiver 
reported for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1928, 
exports valued at 113,33(i,000 gourdes and im- 
ports valued at 101,241,000 gourdes or a favor- 
able balance in 1927-28 of 12,095,000 gourdes, as 
against an adverse balance of 2,202,000 gourdes 
in 1920-27. The gourde is equivalent to $0.20 
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U. S. gold. In the calendar year 1928 the exports 
totaled $21,546,748 as against $16,549,875 in 
1927, being the greatest of any recent year large- 
ly due to the coffee crop. The imports in the 
calendar year 1928 were $21,316,213 as against 
$16,524,938 in 1927. Imports come largely from 
the United States, while the exports go to France. 
American intervention in 1915 led to the ap- 
pointment, in the following year, of a group of 
American officials to the posts of ffnancial ad- 
viser, receiver general of customs, chief engineer, 
sanitary engineer, and chief of gendarmerie. 
The result was an increased stability in fiscal 
affairs. Expenditures for 1013-14 had been $8,- 
127,000; revenues, $6,282,000. In 1928-29 rev- 
enues were $7,580,000 and expenditures $7,579,- 
697. The total customs receipts for the year 
1927-28 were 45,082,092.80 gourdes, and the 
total export duties, 14,040,033.56 gourdes. The 
latter were levied on coffee, logwood, cacao, cot- 
ton, sugar, and some miscellaneous products. 
In 1912, the public debt amounted to $12,763,000 
and 119,280,000 francs, besides an unfunded debt 
of $7,077,000. On Sept. 30, 1928, the total 
public debt was $18,887,623. By Jan. 31, 1929, 
it had been reduced to $17,990,800. In October, 
1922, great interest was aroused in Haitian affairs 
by the action of the National City Bank of New 
York, which floated for Haiti a bond issue of 
$16,000,000 to be secured by a second charge on 
customs and a first on internal revenues. The 
Haitian government received 92 per cent of the 
nominal value. The loan was used for the con- 
version of outstanding loans, particularly the 
French loan. As a result of American activity, 
Haiti is provided with a well-trained constabu- 
lary, officered by American marines. The con- 
stabulary consists of 2720 men. 

History. The in’ rnal disorders and up- 
heavals which Haiti had experienced in preced- 
ing years continued throughout 1914. President 
Bavilman Theodore was overthrown on Feb. 8, 
1914, by Oreste Zamor, but regained control in 
October, only to be ousted again by Vilbrun 
Guillaume Sam early in March, 1915. President 
Sam was killed in an uprising at Port au Prince 
in July, 1916, whereupon American troops, 
which had previously been landed several times 
because of disputes between Haiti and her 
English, French, and German creditors, took 
possession of the country. Martial law was de- 
clared and all armed opposition was stamped out, 
although the Haitian civil government remained 
nominally in power. On Aug. 10, 1916, Sudre 
Dartiguenave was elected President by the 
Haitian Assembly and on Sept. 16, 1915, a con- 
vention was signed between the United States 
and the Haitian government. Effectively 
coerced by American control of all fimds, the 
Haitian Chamber ratified the convention on Oct, 
6, 1915 and the Senate, on November 3. Pend- 
ing ratification by the United States Spate, 
which took place in May, 1916, a modus vivendi 
was reached for the immediate application of 
the treaty. The convention established a re- 
ceivership of customs under American control, 
a native constabulary force commanded by 
American ofificers, and American control over 
Haitian finances to an extent necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of the Haitian people and 
their American creditors. It was to remain in 
force ten years with the possibility of extending 
it if either signatory should so desire. Haiti 
thus became what was virtually an American 
political and fiscal protectorate for a term of 


years, during which the United States agreed 
to intervene for the maintenance of Haitian 
independence and an orderly government if that 
should become necessary. 

On July 20, 1918, Haiti entered the World 
War on the Allies’ side, ostensibly because of 
the sinking by German submarines of a French 
vessel which had Haitian citizens aboard. Al- 
though under the control of the United States, 
Haiti became a member of the League of Nations. 
In 1918 a new constitution was drafted and, 
on submission to a plebiscite on June 19, ap- 
proved by a large majority. The chief novelty 
of this constitution was a clause providing that 
foreigners residing in the country and societies 
formed by them should have the right to own 
real property. Although constitutional govern- 
ment was formally in existence, the actual ad- 
ministration was in the hands of American of- 
ficials. The American occupation resulted in a 
marked improvement of the economic and social 
conditions of the country. Particularly, town 
sanitation and construction of modern roads 
progressed rapidly. Public order was guaran- 
teed by the establishment of an efficient gen- 
darmerie. These benefits, obvious results of the 
American occupation, nevertheless failed to rec- 
oncile a large part of the Haitian people with 
the existing status. Charges were advanced in 
Haitian and American quarters that the Ameri- 
can force of occupation, composed exclusively of 
whites, was guilty of revolting acts of brutality 
against the Negro population of Haiti. The 
charges resulted during 1921 in an investiga- 
tion by a committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, the report of which, on the whole, exonerated 
the American troops. On Oct. 9, 1922, the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York as stated above, 
offered a Haitian loan of $16,000,000 in 30-year 
bonds, at 6 per cent. This aroused protests from 
the Haitians and criticism in the United States. 
By the unanimous vote of the Legislature, Luis 
Borno was elected President on Apr. 11, 1922, to 
replace President Dartiguenave, whose term had 
expired. In the spring of 1924, the American 
government withdrew its forces from the in- 
terior, leaving only skeleton forces in certain 
seaports. At the same time, it was declared that 
because of the inability of the Haitians to guar- 
antee the continuance of orderly government, 
complete evacuation was not yet in sight. 

American control was further strengthened in 
June, 1924, by the creation of an internal 
revenue bureau, which was to have charge of the 
collection of all taxes except customs duties. 
Its chief was to be appointed by the President. 
In 1926 President Borno was reelected for a 
four-year term by the Council of State, whose 
21 members he himself had appointed. In the 
summer, he visited the United States, meeting 
a hostile demonstration in New York from 
elements opposed to United States intervention. 
Although the programme of political and eco- 
nomic improvement continued to make steady 
progress year by year, the sentiment against 
intervention among the Haitians ^peared to re- 
main as strong as ever. In the United States, 
certain liberal and anti-imperialist publicists 
continued likewise to denounce the interven- 
tionist policy. This feeling was intensified in 
1927 when the Haitian government refused to 
permit U. S. Senator King to enter the country 
on the ground that his record of strong criticism 
of intervention would rally the discontented 
elements in Haiti and possibly provoke disorder. 
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A boundary treaty between the Dominican He- 
publie and Haiti was signed Jan. 21, 1929, and 
ratified by both republics in the following month. 
Survey commissions were appointed from both 
countries and the boundary was to be determined 
after their surveys. 

HALBE, hal'be. Max (18G5- ). A Ger- 

man dramatist and novelist (see VoL. X). His 
later works are Jo, a novel (1918); Schloss 
Zeitvorbei, a drama (1918); Eorlmse Buland, 
a tragedy (1920) ; and Kikcrxki, a comedy 
(1921). An edition of his complete works in 
seven volumes was published (1917-23). 

HALBAHE, hardun, John Scott (1800- 
). A British physiologist (see VoL. X)* 
He became director of the Mining Research 
Laboratory at Birmingham University, was gas 
referee for the Board of Trade, president of tlio 
Institution of Mining Engineers, and Gilford Lec- 
turer at Glasgow University. His later works 
include Organism and Environment (1917) ; The 
New Physiology (1919); Mechanism, Life and 
Personality (1921); Pespiration (1922), and 
The Sciences and Philosophy (1929). 

HALDANE, TnE Rt. Hon. Richard Bur- 
don, First Viscount of CJloan (1856-1928). A 
British philosopher, jurist, and statesman (see 
VoL. X). In 1915 he resigned from the Liberal 
cabinet as Lord High Chancellor, a position 
which he held again in 1924 under the Labor 
government. He was on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Bristol, a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
a Knight of the Thistle, and held the Order of 
Merit. He wrote: Before the War (1920) which 
told of Great Britain’s policy toward Germany 
in the 8 years preceding the World War, and 
of his trip to Germany (1912) in an effort to 
stop her naval building programme; The Keign 
of Pelativiiy (1921) in which he sought to link 
the physical theory with the general philosophy 
of idealistic relativism; The Philosophy of 
Humanism ( 1922) , which was the ethical counter- 
part to the idealistic criticism of science; 
Human Experience; a Study of its Structure 
(1926) ; Selected Addresses and Essays (1928) ; 
and Richard Burden Haldane: An Autobiog- 
raphy (1929), 

HALE, Frederick (1874- ). A United 

States Senator, who was born at Detroit, Mich., 
and graduated from Harvard (1896). He was 
admitted to the bar and has practiced at Port- 
land, Me., since 1899. In 1906 he was a mem- 
ber of the Maine Legislature. He was electcnl 
to the United States Senate as a Republican for 
three terms (1917-35), and was a member of the 
following Senate committees: Naval Affairs 
(chairman). Appropriations, Expenditures in 
Executive Departments, Manufactures, and 
Rules. 

HALE, George Eliebt (1868- ). An 

American astronomer (see VoL. X), He re- 
ceived the Bruce Medal of the Astronomical 
Society of the Pacific in 1910, the Janssen 
Medal of the Astronomical Society of France in 
1917, the Galileo Medal, Florence, in 1920, the 
Actonian Prize given by the Royal Institution 
in 1921, the Cresson and Franklin medals of 
the Franklin Institute in 1020 and 1927, and 
the Arthur Noble Medal for civic service (Pasa- 
dena) 1927. In 1923 he retired from the active 
directorship of the Mount Wilson Observatory, 
which he had organized, becoming honorary 
director in charge of policy and devolOjpmeni, 
See Physics. 


HAi^lVY, a'la've', Daniel (1872- ). A 

French man of letters who was educated at the 
Sorboniie, and devoted himself to history and 
criticism. By family tradition, he inherited a 
cultural liberalism which found expression in 
the ideology of Dreyfusism. Before the World 
War, he was affiliated with the group of Charles 
Poguy and the CaMers de la Quinzainc, and 
after the Armistice, he tried to revive POguy’s 
tradition on a more modest scale by editing the 
collection of the Cahiers Veris. His works in- 
clude: Essai sur le mouvement ouvrier en France 
(1901); La Vie de Fr6d6ric Nietzsche (1911, 
trans.); Lultes et problhmcs (1911); La Jeun- 
esse de Proudhon; Aveo les hoys Am^ricains 
(1918); Le President Wilson (1918, tr. 1919); 
Charles Piguy et les Cahiers de la quinsaine 
(1910) ; Le Courrier de M. Thiers (1921) ; Une 
Visite auoD paysans da Centre (1921) ; and 
Yauhan (1923). 

HALEVY,- Elib (1870- ). A French 

philosophical writer who was born at ^Jlrctat, 
and educated at the Lyc6e Condorcet and the 
^Jcole Normale Sup6rieure. In 1898 lie became 
professor at the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politi- 
ques in Paris, and in 1920 he received the 
honorary D.Litt. of Oxford. His works include 
an analysis of Plato’s philosophy of science, -La 
Thiorie Platonicienne dcs Sciences (1890); 
three volumes on the English utilitarians and 
radicals, La Formation dn Radicalisme Phi- 
losophique (1900-03; English translation, I vol., 
1028) ; Histoire du Pcuplc Anglais au XTXme 
Siecle (3 vols., 1913-23), translated into Eng- 
lish in 1924-20, and continued in Epilogue, 
1895^ OUf (1920), and The Growth of Philoso- 
phical Radicalism (1028). 

HAL 1 D£i EDIB ( 1885- ) . A Turkish 

leader in the movement for emancipation of 
women, who was born in Constantinople, and 
was the first Moslem girl to graduate from the 
American College for Girls in Constantinople 
(1901), She married in the same year but 
divorced her husband when he married a SGo<md 
wife. She was an intellectual, a journalist, a 
successful fiction writer, a liberal, and a sup- 
porter of the Young Turk movement, which 
necessitated her flight from Constantinople in 
1909. Returning in 1010, she remarried, in the 
following year became professor of Western 
literature at the Univcr.sity of Istamboiil, and 
after the Armistice, condemned to death by the 
Sultan, she and her husband worked with Kcmal 
in the Nationalist cause. She was a delegate 
to the Nationalist Assembly, enlisted in the 
army and served in tlie war with the Greeks, 
rising to the rank of sergeant. After the 
Nationalist victory, Kemal Rusj)ected plots, and 
she and her husband fled to London, where they 
remained in exile. In 1928 she went to the 
United States to speak before the Williamstown 
Institute of Polities. Besides novels, she wrote 
Memoirs of IlalidS Edih (1920), and The 
Turkish Ordeal, further memoirs (1928), 

HALL^ Francis Joseph (1857- ). An 

American Protestant Ei)iseopal tlioologian (see 
Vol. X). He was professor of dogmatic the- 
ology in the General Theological Seminary, 1013- 
28. Among his later works are The Incar- 
nation (1915); The Bible and Modem Criii- 
cism (1915) ; The Passion and Esoaltation o^ 
Christ (1918) ; The Church and the Baoramcniau 
Bystem (1920); The Bacramenis (1921); Es- 
chatology (1922) ; Christianity md Modemnsm 
Sim). 
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HALL, Geanvillb Staistlet ( 184^-1924) . 
An American educator (see Vol. X). He be- 
came editor of the Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy in 1917 and has published Jesns the Christ 
in the Light of Psychology (1917) j Morale: The 
Supreme Standard of Life and Conduct (1920) ; 
Recreations of a Psychologist (1920); and Se- 
nescence (1922). He was a frequent contributor 
to magazines and scientific publications. He 
retired from the presidency of Clark University 
in 1920. 

HALSTEAD, Alexandeb Seaman (1861- 
1923) . An American naval officer, bom at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1883 and was pro- 
moted through the grades, becoming captain in 
1911. He served in the Spanish- American War 
and took part in the battle of Manila Bay. 
After commanding several battleships, he became 
supervisor of New York Harbor in 1915. Ha 
was commander of the district of Brest, France, 
during 1918-19, and commanded the naval forces 
in France in 1919. In October, 1919,. he became 
commandant of the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
N. H., and remained there until 1920, when he 
was appointed commandant of the 12th Naval 
District at San Francisco. He was raised to 
the rank of rear admiral on July 1, 1919, and 
retired on Nov. 12, 1923. 

HAM, Clifford Dudley (1861- ). An 

American government official, who was born at 
Detroit, Mich., and graduated at Yale (1883). 
He was secretary to the Governor of Iowa and 
in newspaper work at Dubuque, Iowa, several 
years. In the Spanish- American War, he served 
as lieutenant colonel of volunteers. He edited 
the Dubuque Herald (1899—1903) and from 1903 
to 1911 was in the Customs Service of the Philip- 
pine Islands as collector of customs at Iloilo 
and surveyor of the Port of Manila, By ap- 
pointment of the President of Nicaragua, he was 
collector of customs for the Republic of Nica- 
ragua and also acted as fiscal agent for the 
bonded foreign loans of Nicaragua from 1911 to 
May 31, 1928, when he resigned. Mr Ham codi- 
fied the Nicaraguan laws pertaining to customs, 
ports, maritime commerce, and vessels. 

HAMBIDGE, Jay (1867-1924), An Ameri- 
can artist, born in Canada. He was a pupil 
of the Art Students’ League in New York and 
of William Chase, and a thorough student of 
classical art. He conceived the idea that the 
study of arithmetic with the aid of geometrical 
designs was the foundation of the proportion 
and symmetry in Greek architecture, sculpture 
and ceramics. Careful examination and meas- 
urements of classical buildings in Greece, among 
them the Parthenon, the Temple of Apollo at 
Bassse, of Zeus at Olympia and Athene at 
iQgina made him formulate the much discussed 
theory, of dynamic symmetry, as demonstrated 
in his work, Dynamic Symmetry: the, Greek 
Vases (1920). He found a disciple in Dr. 
Lacey D, Caskey, the author of Geometry of 
Creek Vases (1922). 

HAMBTTBG, ham'btlrg., Germany’s largest 
port, the capital of the Free State of Hamburg, 
and, after Berlin, her largest city. The popu- 
lation, according to the census of 1925, was 
1,079,126. A tunnel for pedestrians an4 yehicles 
has been constructed under the Elbe, and three 
bridges, including the newly-opened two-story 
Freihafenelbrticke, connect the banks of the 
river. Among the important new buildings are 
the Chile House and the Ballin House,, two 10- 


story office buildings built entirely of vitreous 
brick; the Trade Corporation House; the mu- 
nicipal auditorium; and the Museum of Ham- 
burg Antiquities, opened in 1920 and containing 
a unique collection of ship models, guild an- 
tiquities, arts and crafts, writing and printing. 
A strong futuristic style of architecture is 
characteristic of most of the newly erected 
buildings. In 1919 the University of Hamburg 
was founded and partly housed in a lecture hall 
built in 1911. In 1928, 2605 students matric- 
ulated. The University makes a specialty of 
the study of foreign countries and institutions. 
Hamburg is one of the principal airports of the 
great ajr transport net of Europe and is ideally 
situated for this purpose because of its important 
and advantageous rail and steamship connec- 
tions. Direct connections may be made with 
Bremen, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Cologne, Ber- 
lin, Hanover, Magdeburg, Kiel, and Wesermuende 
and from these cities with any airport of Europe. 

Shipping, The Free Port of Hamburg con- 
tains 3333 acres, and the quays accommodate 
upward of 450 seagoing vessels and 5000 smaller 
coast and river craft, vessels drawing 32 feet 
of water being able to reach them at high 
tide. In 1913 the shipping firms of Hamburg 
owned 784 vessels aggregating 1,643,000 tons, 
but in accordance with the Treaty of Versailles, 
the commercial fieet was reduced to 82,000 tons 
and consisted of only small vessels, not suitable 
for ocean service. The revival of the fortunes 
of the port was one of the most remarkable 
features of commercial history. Ships were re- 
built and services reconstructed so that in 1923 
the shipping movement of the port surpassed 
all previous records, 15,344,116 tons being 
entered and 15,619,172 tons cleared. In 1927, 
10,011 ships of 19,595,541 tonnage entered the 
port, and 20,088 ships of 19,727,470 tonnage 
were cleared. In 1928 the incoming ocean ship- 
ping aggregated 17,267 vessels of 21,290,000 tons. 
The table on page 700 shows the comparative 
shipping figures for seagoing ships entering the 
port of Hamburg. 

As the main rOle of Hamburg is the trans- 
shipment of goods from and to all parts of the 
world, the number of ships which clear the port 
is larger than the number entering. In 1913, 
16,627 ships of 14,440,020 tonnage were cleared; 
in 1921, 9842 ships of 9,442,798 tonnage; in 
1922, 12,782 ships of 13,302,568 tonnage; in 1923, 
15,984 ships of 15,619,172 tonnage; in 1924, 16,- 
137 ships of 16,774,505 tonnage; in 1925, 
15,415 ships of 16,877.000 tonnage; in 1926, 
16,997 ships of 17,038,000 tonnage; and in 1927 
20,088 ships of 19,727,000 tonnage. 

Hamburg and Prussia, after several years of 
interstate friction, finally decided on Dec. 5, 
1928, upon an administrative scheme which 
would in effect place the entire lower Elbe dis- 
trict under joint management, with revenues 
and expenditures to be shared alike and uniform 
police regulation and uniform port dues through- 
out the entire port area. Recent port improve- 
ments include the enlargement of the old 
petroleum harbor and of the Vulcan Harbor to 
meet the increased dock requirements of the 
Hamburg-American line and the construction of 
the new Waltershof Harbor. By the Treaty of 
Versailles, harbor accommodation in the Port of 
Hamburg was granted for 99 years to Czecho- 
slovakia, On Nov. 3, 1928, an agreement was 
formulated that parts of the Saale and Moldau 
basins should be leased to the Czech govern- 
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ment at a rental of 1,500,000 crowns ($44,400) 
per annum and should be placed under a frec- 
zone regime. 

History and Government. The World War 
placed a heavy strain on the coiunierce of Uaiii- 
burg, and in the fiscal year 1917 expenditures 
were twice as large as receipts. There -was 
great unrest, so that most of of the population 
joined in a general uprising on Nov. 5, 1018. 
A United Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council was 
formed, proclaiming on November 22 the union 
of Hamburg, Bremen, (istfriesland, and Schles- 
wig-Holstein in a North Sea republic. The 
city commandant finally accepted the demands 
of the Council and was put under revolutionary 
military control. On November 12, the consti- 
tution adopted in 1906 was suspended, and a 
Constitutional Assembly was called, the elections 
to it on Mar. IG, 1*919, giving an absolute 
majority to the Social Democrats. The As- 
sembly opened on March 24 and two days later 
proclaimed a provisional constitution. The re- 
publican constitution, adopted Jan. 7, 1921, 
placed the legislative power of the new Republic, 
of which Hamburg was the capital, in a IIouso 
of Burgesses of 160 members chosen for three 
years, and the executive power in a Senate of 
15 members chosen by the Burgesses and pre- 
sided over by two members chosen by the Senate 
itself. The Common Council consisted of 20 
members of the House of Burgesses and its 
president. In later elections, the Social Dem- 
ocrats gradually lost their majority so that by 
October, 1924, the Government was in the hands 
of a coalition of Social Democrats, Democrats, 
and the German Pc<)])lo's Party. These parties 
also carried the election of Feb. 20, 1028. 

HAMILTON*, Cosmo (?- ). A British 

dramatist and novelist, who served in the Royal 
Naval Air Service during the World War. His 
novels include The Outpost of Eternity (1912); 
A Plea fo7' the Younger Generation (1913) ; THs 
Friends and Ilis Wife (1920) j The R'UsUg of tiilh 
(1922); Unwritten History (1924); The Three 
Passions (1928) ; and Daughters of Folly 
(1928). The Little Gold Ring, short stories, ap- 
peared in 1929. Among his plays are The 
dom of Folly; Arsime Lupin; The liUnducss of 
Virtue (1913); The 'New Poor (1924); and 
Pickwick in collaboration with Prank C. Reilly 
(1927). 

HAMILTON, Sib Ian (Standisu Mon- 
TEITU). (1853— ). A British soldier (see 
VoL. X) promoted to the rank of general in 
1914. At the outbreak of tlie World War, he 
was given coniniand of the 4th Army, whi<ih he 
organized in Kgypt. In 1915 as commander of 
the Mediterranean Expeditionary Forets, ho was 
in charge of the land forces oj>eratiiig at (hilH* 
poli, but was relieved of this command in Octol»er 
of the same year. The failure of the Gallipoli 
enterprise resulted in severe criticism of his 
plan of campaign. He wrote a defense in the 
form of his Gallipoli Diary, in 1920. He was 
Lieutenant of the Tower of London (19T8-20), 
and was created Knight of the Grand Cross of 
St- Michael and St. George (1917). He also 
published The Millenium t (1919) ; The Houl 
and Body of cm Army (1921) ; and The Friends 
of England (lectures to members of the British. 
Legion, 1923). 

HAMILTON, John MoLurb (185:J~ ). 

An American portrait painter and illustrator 
(see Vot.. X), residing in England. He served 
on the jury of awards at the Panama-Pacific 
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International Exposition, 1915. In 1918 he was 
awarded a gold medal, Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts. A book by him, Men I Have 
Fainted, appeared in 1921. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE. A nonsectarian 
college of liberal arts for men at Clinton, N. Y.; 
founded in 1812. The enrollment increased 
from 200 in 1914 to 438 in 1928-29, and the 
number of members on the faculty from 20 to 
43 ; the library from 02,000 to 125,269 vol- 
umes and 30,000 pamphlets, and the produc- 
tive funds from $1,100,000 to $3,943,989. The 
covered playing field, called the Sage Build- 
ing, was completed in 1922; in the follow- 
ing year, six faculty houses were, erected; in 
1924-25, a biology-geology building, costing 
$300,000, was completed, a soccer field was laid 
out, and during the summer of 1925 the golf 
course was enlarged from six to nine holes and 
in 1925-26, the exterior of Knox Hall was 
restored to its original appearance, the interior 
adapted for housing the administrative offices, 
and the name changed to Buttrick Hall, in 
honor of its original occupants who were grand- 
parents of Elihu Root, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the college at the time. Presi- 
dent, Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 

HAMLIN, Charles Summer (1861- ). 

An American lawyer and public official (see 
VOL. X). From 1914 until 1916, he was gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, and was 
reappointed a member of the board for the terms 
1916-26 and 1920-36. He published Jndeoo Di- 
gest of the Federal Reserve Act and the IndesB 
Digest of the Federal Reserve Bulletin (1921).* 

HAMLINE XTNIVBKSITY. A coeduca- 
tional college under the control of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at St. Paul, Minn., founded 
in 1854. The student enrollment increased 
from 251 in 1914 to 500 in 1928, the teaching 
staff from 15 to 44, and the annual income from 
$52,000 to $180,000. The endowment during the 
same period rose from $750,000 to $1,450,000, 
and a campaign begun in 1924, to raise $1,500,- 
000 for further buildings and increased endow- 
ment, was successfully brought to a close. A 
new dormitory for women was completed in 1922 
at a cost of $201,851, and an athletic field and 
grandstand at a cost of $43,000. President, 
Alfred Franklin Hughes, D.D. 

HAMMANN, Otto (1852- ). A Germp 

journalist and politican, born at Blankenhain. 
He followed a journalistic career from 1877 to 
1893. From 18*94 until 1916, he was director of 
the press section of the German Foreign Office, 
in this capacity acting as adviser to Prince von 
Btilow, and, in the nineties, taking the part of 
Count Caprivi, the Imperial Chancellor, and 
Baron Marshall von Bieberstein, the Foreign 
Secretary, against Bismarck’s followers. After 
the formation oi the German Republic,^ he pub- 
lished three volumes of reminiscences, in which 
he brought to light much of what he knew about 
the German secret policy; Der neue Kurs, 
Erinnenmgen (1918); Zur V orgesohichte des 
Weltkrieges (1919) ; Um den Kaiser, Erinr 
nerungen aus den Jahren 1906—09 (1919), 

Other works published by him are Der miss- 
verstandcne Bismarck (1921) ; Bilder aus der 
letssicn Kriegs&eit (1922) ; and Deutsche Welt- 
politik (1925, English trans. 1926), 

HAMMAIlSKjaiD, K. H(jalmab) L. 
(1862- ). A Swedish jurist, diplomat and 

public official, born at Vaderum. He was pro- 
fessor of law in Upsala University (1891- ), 


secretary of the committee on Swedish-Norwegian 
union (1895-98), Minister of Justice (1901-02), 
Minister of Education (1905), and served as 
Minister to Denmark. As Prime Minister from 
February, 1914, to March, 1917, he inaugurated 
agricultural reforms and sought to maintain 
Sweden’s neutrality in the World War. Since 
1917 he has been Governor of Upsala. He was 
elected to Parliament in 1923 and became a mem- 
ber of the Swedish Academy, Swedish member of 
the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, president of the League of Nations com- 
mission on the codification of international law, 
and a member of numerous international arbitra- 
tion courts. 

HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar (1847-1919). An 
American theatre manager (see VoL. X), For 
the last 15 years of his life, he worked to 
conquer operatic inertia in New York City, 
and with his keen understanding of the Amer- 
ican public, he succeeded in stimulating pub- 
lic interest in the opera. He built the Man- 
hattan Opera House and brought out many 
artists of note, among them Mary Garden and 
Tetrazzini 

HAMMOND, John Hays (1855- ). An 

American mining engineer (see Vol, X). He 
was president of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Commission to Europe in 1912, chairman of the 
World Court Congress (1914-15), and chairman 
of the United States Coal Commission (1922- 
23). He is the author of The Truth about the 
Jameson Raid (1918) ; and The Engineer 
(1924), and co-author (with J. W. Jenks) of 
Great American Issues ( 1921 ) , 

HAMMOND, John Hays, Jr. (1888- ). 

An American inventor, born at San Francisco 
and educated at the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University. He invented a wireless- 
controlled torpedo for coast defense and a 
system for firing torpedoes from battleships; 
also incendiary projectiles which were employed 
in the World War, a radio system for the control 
of ships, and a system of aeroplane coastal 
patrol. He devised several improvements in 
pipe-organ mechanisms and a new type of re- 
flecting modulator for pianos. He also took 
out a great number of patents for inventions in 
radio-telegraphy and -telephony, including one 
that gives complete isolation of the sender and 
receiver of radio messages, so that there is no 
'listening in” possible. He was president of 
the Radio Engineering Company of New York, 
director of the Hammond Radio Research Labor- 
atories, director of the Radio Corporation of 
America, and a member of many American and 
foreign organizations. 

HAMMOND, Ogden Haggerty (1869- ). 

An American diplomat. He was born at Louis- 
ville, Ky., graduated at Yale (1893), and then 
engaged in the real estate business in New York 
City and New Jersey. He was a member of the 
New Jersey House of Representatives (two 
terms, 1914-17), and chairman of the New 
Jersey State Board of Charities and Corrections. 
He was appointed Ambassador to Spain by 
President Coolidge in 1925, serving until 1929 
when he resigned. 

HAMOB, William Allen (1887- ). An 

American chemist, born at Du Bois, Pa., and 
educated at the University of Pittsburgh. He 
was research chemist at the College of the City 
of New York, 1907-14, assistant to the director 
of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research at 
Pittsburgh, 1914-16, and assistant director since 
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1916. He was major in the Chemical Warfare 
Service of the United States Army in the World 
War and served in France for 10 months 
as assistant chief of the Technical Division of 
the Chemical Warfare Service. He wrote: 
History of Chemistry (1909) ; The Amet'ican 
Petroleum Industry ( 1016 ) ; The Eisamination of 
Petroleum (1920); American Fuels (1922), 

HAMP, PiEEffiE (pseudonym of Boubiixon) 
(1876- ). A French novelist who was edu- 

cated in the French technical schools and be- 
came a functionary in the railroad administra- 
tion. It was there that he colloctod his 
observations for his series of impressionistic 
novels on La^ Feme des Ifommas {Men in Labor), 
These novels combine, at times very success- 
fully, sociological documentation and artistic 
presentation of human experience. His works 
include Mar4e fratche (1908) ; Vin de Cham- 
pagne (1909) ; Le rail; Vieille histoirc (1912) ; 
Uenqu4te (1914); Q&is (1917); he travail 
invincible (1918); Lcs mdtiers Messes (1919); 
La victoire micanidetine ; Les Ohercheurs d*Or 
(1920); La D6rive du Compound 300 H, 

P. No. 2Jf3; Le Cantique dcs cantiques (1922); 
Lc lin (1924) ; Cnc nouuclle fortune (1926), and 
Monsieur radmmislratcurj and Madame la 
guerre^ plays (1828). Consult “Pierre Hamp, 
Prophet of the French Proletariat,” by Thomas 
W. Bussom in the South Ailaniic Quarterly, 
Durham, vol. 27, pp. 376-389 (1928). 

HAMPDEH, Walter (1879- ). An 

American actor born in Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
studied at Harvard, 1896-97, and received his 
bachelor’s degree from the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, in 1900. He first appeared on 
the stage in England, with F. R. Benson's com- 
pany, in classical repertoire, in 1901, and then 
for three seasons was leading man at the 
Adelphi Theatre in London. In 1900 he ap- 
peared in Hamlet, succeeding the younger 
Irving. He came to the United States in 1907, 
supporting Mme. Naziniova, and then appeared 
in The Servant in the House (1908), The Master 
Builder, The Yellow Jacket, Salome, and other 
plays. He toured the country widely with his 
Shakespearian repertoire, his Hamlet in par- 
ticular being a vigorous, fresh, and princely 
interpretation. His greatest single triumph has 
been Cyrano de Borg&rao, which was judged 
to be the outstanding play in New York City 
during 1923-24. In 1920-29 he appeared in his 
own New York theatre cp-starriiig (1926-26) 
with Ethel Barrymore in Hamlet and The Mer- 
chant of Venice and taking the lead in Oapon- 
sacchi, Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, and 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 

HAMPTON NORMAL AND AOBICTrL- 
THBAL INSTITUTE. This institution, sit- 
uated at Hampton, Va., two miles from Old 
Point Comfort, was founded by Gen. Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong in 1868, for the practical 
education of Negro and Indian youth. The 
school opened in 1868 with two teachers and 16 
students in a plantation house, gristmill, and 
army barracks. By 1928 it had developed into 
an industrial village with an enrollment of 
1044, of whom 988 were boarding students. In 
addition, there was an enrollment of 1132 in 
the two summer sessions; and the faculty for 
the regular school session ending May 29, 1928, 
numbered 125, The institution maintained a 
well-equipped trade school and a graduate course 
in the building trades; and the normal, agri- 
cultural, domestic science, and business schools, 


offered courses of collegiate grade. The Insti- 
tute is controlled by a board of trustees of 
which Chief Justice Taft was made president in 
1914. The productive funds which amounted to 
$9,081,969 in 1928, yielded an income of $442,064. 
The library contained 64,738 volumes. Hampton 
Institute was probably the first school in the 
United States to combine successfully the train- 
ing of the hand with that of the mind and 
character. The Rev. James E. Gregg, D.D., 
succeeded the late Hollis Burke Frissell as 
principal in 1918. 

HAMSUN, hto'sun, Knut (1859- ). A 

Norwegian author (see Vol. X), who i-eceived 
the Nobel Prize for literature in 1920. His 
later publications include Scgelfoss by (1915; 
trails. 1925); Markens grOde (1917; trans. as 
Growth of the Soil, 1920) ; Sproget i fare 
(1918); Konerne ved vaudposten (1920; trans. 
as The Wom-cn at the Pump, 1928) ; Livet ivold, 
a play (1921); Diktc, poems (1921); Sisto 
Kapitcl (2 vols., 1923); Children of the Age 
(1924), and Lands Irykcrc (2 vols., 1927). Con- 
sult Knut Hamsun, by H. A. Larson, or by 
Joseph Wielir (both, 1922), and Lehensgechichte 
dues Rebcllen, by A. HolUscher (1924). See 
ScANDiWAViAN LITERATURE, uiidcr Norwegian. 

HANEY, Lewis Henry (1882- ). An 

American economist, born at Eureka, 111., and 
educated at Wesleyan University, Bloomington, 
III. lie was a lecturer at New York University 
in 1908, afterward tcacliing in the universi- 
ties of Iowa and Michigan, and from 1912 to 
}916, he was professor of economics at the 
University of Texas. In 1916 he was in charge 
of ’ the Federal Trade Commission’s gasoline 
investigation, and in 1020-21 he was in charge 
of the cost of marketing division of the United 
States Bureau of Markets. In 1020 ho became 
director of the New York University Bureau 
of Business Research and professor of economics. 
He wrote: A Congressional History of Rail- 
ways (vol, i, 1908; vol. ii, 1910) ; History of 
Economic Thought (1911; rev. ed,, 1019) ; Busi- 
ness Organization and Combination (1913); 
The Business of Railway Transportation (1924) ; 
and various articles on economic subjects for 
periodicals. 

HANIHARA, Masano (1876- ). A 

Japanese diplomat, who came to the United 
States in 3901 as attache, bc(*amc secTctary of 
the Embassy at Washington in 1902, was then 
secretarial chief at the Foreign (Jfiicc, consul 
general at San Francisco (1916-17), and then 
returned to Japan as director of political affairs 
at the Foreign Office (1917-19). He was a 
member of the Ishii Mission from which came the 
Ishii-I.4in8ing agreement, and an inffuential 
member of the Washington Disarmament Con- 
ference. He was Ambassador to the United 
States (1923-24). He was recalled after his 
protest against the passage of the immigration 
law of 1924, excluding Japanese, had been un- 
favorably received in the U. S. Senate. 

HANNAY, The Rev. James Owen (‘‘George 
A. Birmingham”) (1865- ). An Irish novel- 

ist and clergyman (sec Vol. X), who was tempo- 
rary chaplain to the forces (1916), chaplain to 
the British Legation in Budapest (1922-24), and 
rector of Mells (1924- ). His publications 

include Minnies Bishop and Other Stories 
(1915); Gossamer (1915); The Island of Mys- 
tery (1918); Up the Rebels (1919) ; Good Con- 
duct (1920) ; Lady Bountiful (1921) ; A Public 
Scandal (1922) ; Send for Dr, O^Grady (drama, 
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1923); Found Money (1923); A Wayfarer m 
Sungary (1925); Bindon Parva (1925); Spilli- 
Mns (essays, 1926); Fidgets (1927); and Tlie 
Mermaid, an operetta, witli Sydney H. Nicholson 
(1927). 

HANOTATJX, a'nd'td', Gabriel (1853- ). 

A French historian and politician (see VoL. X), 
who was a delegate to the League of Nations in 
1921. His later writings included La guerre 
des Balkans et VEurope, 1912--13 (1914) ; His- 
toire de la guerre de 1914 (18 vols., 1915-24) ; 
USistoire et les Historiens; Le traite de 'Ver- 
sailles du 28 juin, 1919 (1919) ; L^Aisne pendant 
la grande guerre (1919); Jo-gre (1921); La 
tataille de la Marne (2 vols., 1922) ; Bur les 
chemins de Vhis toire (2 vols., 1924) ; Le g4n4ral 
Mangin (1925) ; and La Provence nigoise (1928). 
He edited Sistoire de la nation frangaise (15 
vols., 1920-24). 

BCANSENj Cecilia (1898- ). A noted 

Russian violinist, born at Staniza Kamenskaya, 
Southern Russia. In 1909-14 she studied under 
Leopold Auer at the Petrograd Conservatory. 
Before finishing her studies, she made her debut 
in 1910, but did not really begin her career 
until 1910, when she undertook extensive tours 
of Europe winning recognition as one of the 
foremost of living violinists. She was equally 
successful in the United States, where she was 
first heard in 1923. She married the Russian 
pianist, Boris Zacharov. 

HANSEN, Niels Ebbesen (1866- ). 

An American horticulturist, born in Denmark. 
He came to the United States in 1873 and was 
graduated from the Iowa Agricultural College in 
1887. From 1891 to 1895, he was assistant pro- 
lessor of horticulture at the Iowa Agricultural 
College and after the latter date, professor of 
horticulture at the South Dakota Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station. Professor 
Hansen made explorations for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
collecting new economic seeds and plants, 
and originating new fruits, especially the Han- 
sen hybrid plum. He also introduced, from 
Turkestan and Siberia, new varieties of alfalfa, 
and imported the Siberian fat-rumped sheep. 
In 1924 he went to Manchuria for the State of 
South Dakota. He wrote numerous horticul- 
tural bulletins and papers and was also author 
of JIandhook of Fruit Culture and Tree Plant- 
ing (1890), and Systematio Pomology (with J. 
L. Budd, 1903). Professor Hansen was awarded 
the George Robert White Medal for eminent 
service in horticulture by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in 1017. ' 

HANSON, Howard (1896- ). An Amer- 

ican composer, born at Wahoo, Nebr. Having 
received his first training at the Luther Col- 
lege Conservatory (Nebr.), he continued his 
studies at the School of Music of the University 
of Nebraska, at the Institution of Musical Art in 
New York, under P. Goetschius, and at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, under P. 
Lutkin and A. Oldberg, In 1916-19 he taught 
theory and composition at the (College of the 
Pacific, San Jos6, Calif., and 1919-21 was dean 
of the School of Fine Arts. In 1921 he was 
the first' recipient of a newly endowed fellow- 
ship in composition, awarded by the American 
Academy in Rome. The fellowship, determined 
by a composition in a prescribed form and sub- 
mitted in open competition, provides for a 
three years’ residence in Rome, with privilege 
of travel, and an annual allowance of $2000. 


In 1924, after hia return to the United States, 
he was appointed director of the Eastman 
School of Music of the Uni\ersity of Rochester. 
He appeared as conductor of his own works 
with several of the leading American symphony 
orchestras. In 1023 he conducted a programme 
of American music with the Augusteo orches- 
tra in Rome. His works include; Nordic Sym- 
phony, Symphony No. 2 (with organ); the 
symphonic poems, North and West, Lux Mterna, 
Exaltation, Before the Dawn, and Pan and the 
Priest; a Symphonio Rhapsody; a piano con- 
certo; two piano quintets; and The Soul of 
Sequoia, a festival play for the California Red- 
wood Park Festival (1920). He was commis- 
sioned to write a string quartet for the 
Berkshire Festival of 1925 and a choral work, 
The Lament for Beoxoulf, for the Leeds Triennial 
Festival of 1925. For the Beethoven Centennial, 
1927, he wrote Heroic Elegy, for chorus and 
orchestra. 

HANSON, Ole (1874- ). An American 

public official, born in Racine (bounty, Wis., and 
educated privately for the bar. He was elected 
mayor of Seattle in 1918 and gained national 
prominence by prompt and decisive measures in 
meeting and overcoming a general strike in Feb- 
ruary, 1919. He wrote Amerioamsm versus 
Bolshevism ( 1 920 ) . 

HANUM (Hanim), Halid]^ Edib. See 
Halid:^ Edib. 

HAPGOOD, Nobman (1868- . ). An 
American editor and critic (see Vol. X). He 
was editor of Harper^ s Weekly (1913-16), and 
Minister from the United States to Denmark 
from February to December, 1919. He was 
editor of Hearsfs International Magaei/ne, 1923- 
25. He published The Advancing Hour (1920), 
and collaborated with Henry Moskowitz in Up 
from the City Streets, a biography of Alfred 
E. Smith of New York ( 1927) . 

HABA, Takashi (1854-1921). A Japanese 
prime minister. He served as an ofOcial in the 
Foreign Office at home and abroad, attaining 
the rank of vice minister in 1895. In 1900, he 
was one of the organizers, with the late Prince 
Ito, of the Seiyu-kai Party and soon afterward 
was made Minister of Communications. He 
held that portfolio again in the Seiyu-kai min- 
istry of 1906-08, was Minister of Home Affairs 
in 1915, and in 1918 became Premier. As Prime 
Minister, lie practically dominated the govern- 
ment, and, in general, was opposed to the too 
rapid absorption of •European ideas. Other 
features of his policy were the more complete 
cooperation between the military and other 
branches of government service and a spirit of 
conciliation in foreign affairs. Many attempts 
were made to overthrow his cabinet, the op- 
position attacking it for its policy toward 
China in the matter of the “21 Demands” and 
for its Siberian policy;, demanding that the 
Japanese troops be withdrawn.' Negotiations 
with China over Shantung and the policy of 
the conference at Darien, in which Japan had 
hoped to como to an agreement with the Far 
Eastern Republic of China, tended to sharpen 
the hostility between the political parties. His 
assassination, which occurred at Tokyo, Nov. 4, 
1921, was just at the time when the Japanese 
delegation .was gathering for the Washington 
Conference. See Japan, under History. 
HARAHAN, William Johnson (1867- 
). An American railway official bom in 
Nashville, Tenn., and educated at St. John’s 
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College, New Orleans. After holding several 
important positions, he was appointed chief 
engineer of the Illinois Central Eaalroad in 1902. 
He became general manager in 1904 and in 1907 
was appointed assistant to the president of the 
Erie Railroad. He was vice president of that 
road in 1911-12 and in 1912-18, was president 
of the Seaboard Air Line, of which he was also 
Federal manager (1918-20). He was a mem- 
ber of the United States Railway Board of 
Adjustment and became president of the Cincin- 
nati and Ohio Railway and the Hocking Valley 
Railway in 1920. 

HARBEN^ Will(iam:) NIathanibil) (1858- 
1919). An American story-writer (see You 
X). His last three publications were The In- 
ner Law (1915); Second Choice (1910); and 
The Triumph (1917). 

BCABBORl), James Guthrie (1866- ). 

An American army officer, born at Bloomington, 
111., and graduated from the Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College at Manbattau, Kan., in 1886 
and from the Infantry and Calvary School in 
1895. He joined the 4th Infantry as a private 
in 1889, and reached the rank of colonel (1903), 
brigadier general (1918), and major general 
(1919). He served in the Philippines (1903- 
14), was chief of staff in the American Army 
in France (1917-18), and commanded the Ma- 
rine Brigade near CluUeau-Thierry during June 
and July, 1918. Tie also served at Soissons, and 
commanded the Service of Supply during 1918- 
19, He was chief of the American Military 
Commission to Armenia in 1919. In 1921-22 
he served as deputy chief of staff, U. S. Army, 
and in December, 1922, was retired, becoming 
president of the Radio Corporation of America. 
He wrote Leases from a War Diary (1925). 
The Distinguished Service Medal for both Army 
and Navy and numberous foreign decorations 
were bestowed npon him. 

HARDEN^ har'den, Maximilian (Isidore 
Wittkovsky) (1861-1927). A German jour- 
nalist and author (sec Vol. X). During the 
World War, he was probably the most outspoken 
critic in Germany of the German government 
and its policies, his attacks appearing in his 
newspaper. Die ZttJounf L He was put in jail at 
various times, but no physical harm came to 
him till 1922, when an attempt was made to 
assassinate him. He was twice suggested for 
the post of Ambassador to the United States,, 
once in 1919, and agaixi in 1921. His early war 
book, Krieg und Friederf (1918), was followed 
by Deutschland Franhreich IJngland ( 1923, Eng- 
lish ed., 1924), and a selection from his KGpfe, 
Studios of contemporaries published from 1910 
to 1924 appeared in English under the title 
I Meet My Oontemporaries (1925). Another 
war book, Ven Versailles m Versailles, appeared 
in 1927. 

HABBIETG^ Warren Gamaliel (18C5-. 
1923). The 29th President of the United States, 
elected in November, 1920. He was bom at 
Corsica, Morrow Co., Ohio, Nov. 2, 1865, and 
studied at the Ohio Central University. En- 
tering the newspaper business, he became edi- 
tor and publisher of the Marion (Ohio) Star, 
He ran for the office of Governor of Ohio in 
1910, but was defeated. In 1914 he was elected 
a Republican member of the United States 
Senate for the term of 1915-21. He nominated 
Mr. Taft in 1912 and was chairman of the 
Republican Convention in 1916, making the key- 
note speech. In politics, he belonged to the 


“stand-pat” element which was bitterly opposed 
to the insurgents led by Roosevelt. He was 
a strong supporter of President Wilson’s war 
policies during the conflict, but in the treaty 
light, he stood with Senator Lodge and signed 
the famous “round-robin” disapproving the link- 
ing of the League of Nations with the Peace 
Treaty. He voted for the submission of the 
Prohibition and Woman Suffrage Amendments, 
and in general supported the policies of the 
majority of his party. In 1920 through the 
efforts of his friend, Harry M. Daugherty, after- 
ward Attorney General, he -was ])ut forward 
prominently as a candidate for the Presidency. 
At the convention, he was nominated 011 the 10th 
ballot, receiving 692% votes. His selection was 
somewhat of a surprise to the people at large. 
The most diflloult question before the Republican 
candidate was that of the League of Nations. 
A strong element in the Republican Party was 
bitter against any form of participation, where- 
as a smaller but more influential body, rep- 
resented by such men as Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Hoover, and Mr. Root, favored some sort of co- 
operation. Mr. Harding put forward the idea 
of an association of nations to which the United 
States would belong but reserving the right of 
inde]>endent action, and he also favored an in- 
ternational court of justice. During the two 
years before his death, signs of revolt against 
the llepublican oi*gauizatioii were evident, and 
in 1922 the Republican majority in the House 
was greatly reduced in the Congressional elec- 
tions. An agricultural bloc was formed in Con- 
gress as a result of the dissatisfaction of the 
farmers, especially those in the West. Shortly 
before President Harding’s death, Shipstead 
and Magnus Johnson were elected to the vSciiate 
and a third party movement was threatened. 
The conspicuous features of the latter days of 
his administration were his advocacy of the I’or- 
manent Court of International Justice, whi<*h 
was sharply attacked hj’’ Senators Johnson, Bor- 
ah, and others, and the opening of the Senate 
investigation into the Teapot Dome (Wyo.) aiul 
Elk Hills (Calif.) oil leases, which to the 
prosecution of former Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall, and the lessees, Edward L. Do- 
heny and Harry F. Sinclair. President Hard- 
ing died at San Francisco, Calif., on Aug. 2, 
1923, on his return trip from Alaska. 

HARDING, William P. G(oijli)) (1864- 
). An American banker born in Greene 
County, Ala. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, he entered the bank of J. If. 
Fitts an<l Company at Tus(*alooHa, from there 
vrent to the Berney National Bank at Jiirming- 
ham, Ala., and from 1902 to 1914 was president 
of the First National Bank of Birmingham. He 
was a member, 1914-22, and governor, 1916-22, 
of the Federal Reserve Board at Washington, 
and has been closely associated with financial 
transactions of the Unite<l States (*overnment. 
Since Jan. 1, 1923, he has been governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. He was man- 
aging director of the War Finance Corporation 
in 1918-19. He wrote The Formatwe Fcricd 
of the Fedei'al Reseroe System ( 1925 ) . 

HARDINGE, har’dlng, OF PENSHURST, 
Chaelks, First Baron (1858- )• A British 

diplomat and public official (see Vol. X). He 
was again Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs from 1916 to 1920, when he 
became Ambassador in Paris, serving there until 
1922, 
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HARDY, Thomas (1840-1928). An Eng- 
lish novelist (see Vol. X), holder of the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of Literature. TTie 
Dynasts was produced in London early in the 
World War, and again in 1920. His later works 
were Selected Poems (1916) ; Moments of Vision 
(poetry, 1917); complete Poetical Works (2 
vols., 1919, .2nd ed., 1923); Late Lyrics (1922); 
The Queen of Cornwall (drama, 1923) ; Eumwn 
Shows, Far Fantasies, and Songs, and Trifles 
(poetry, 1925) ; Winter Words in Various Moods 
and Metres, last poems which Hardy planned to 
publish on his 1928 birthday (1928) ; and Old 
Mrs. Chwndle ( 1928 ) . Consult The Technique of 
Thomas Hardy, by J. W. Beach ( 1922 ) ; Thomas 
Hardy* s Universe, by E. Brennecke (1924); The 
Life of Thomas Hardy, by his wife, Florence 
Emily Hardy (2 vols. vol. 1. 1928): Essay on 
Hardy, by H. H. Tomlinson (1928) ; The Land- 
scape of Thomas Hardy, by Donald Maxwell 
(1928) ; and Qiant and Pygmy, an appreciation 
in verse by Hibbart Gilson (1928). 

HARE, Hobart Amort (1802- ). An 

American physician, born in Philadelphia (see 
Vol. X). He resigned as editor of the Thera- 
peutic Qa&ette in 1927. His book. Practical 
Therapeutics, published in 1890, reached its 20th 
edition in 1927. 

HARKINS, William Draper (1873- ). 

An American university professor and chemist, 
born at Titusville, Pa. He was graduated from 
Stanford University in 1900, after which he 
studied at the University of Chicago, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and at Karlsruhe, 
Germany. He was instructor of chemistry at 
Stanford University in 1898, and in 1900-12, 
head of the department of chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Montana. He was chemist in charge 
of the Anaconda Farmers’ Association’s investi- 
gation of smelter smoke from 1902 to 1910, and 
did research work for the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington in 1911. Appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1912, he became professor of physical 
chemistry there in 1917. He gave many lectures 
on industrial research, was editor of the section 
on general and physical chemistry of Chemical 
Abstracts, and wrote many technical papers giv- 
ing the results of original reseaches. 

HARMSWORTH, Alfred Charles William. 
First Viscount Harmsworth. See North- 
CLiPFE, Alfred Charles William Harmsworth, 
First Viscount. 

HARRIES, George Herbert (1860- ). 

An American general, born at Haverfordwest, 
in Wales. In 1895-96, he was president of the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company of Washington, 
and from 1897 to 1915, commanded the military 
and naval militia of the District of Columbia. 
During the Spanish-American War he was col- 
onel of the 1st District of Columbia Infantry, 
United States Volunteers. In the World Wax, 
he served as a brigadier general, U. S. Army, 
with the A. E. F. He acted as chief of the 
United States Military Mission at Berlin, Ger- 
many, in 1918-19, and was appointed brigadier 
general of the OfSicers’ Reserve Corps in 1920, 
and major general in 1924. He was national 
commander-in-chief of the Military Order of the 
World War, 1920-26. 

HARRIS, Cobra May (Mbs. L. H. Harris) 
(1869- ). An American author (see Vol. 

X). Her later books include: The Co-Citistens 
(1915) ; A Circwit Rider’s Widow (1916) ; Mak- 
ing Her His Wife (1918) ; From Sunup to Sun- 


down (1919) ; Happily Mari'ied (1920) ; My Son 
(1921) ; The Eyes of Love (1922) ; A Daughter 
of Adam (1923); My Book and Heart (1924) ; 

a Woman Thinks (1925) ; Flapper Anne 
(1925); Happy Pilgrimage (1927). 

HARRIS, Frank (1856- ). An English 

author and editor (see Vol. X), who was 
editor of Vanity Fair, Among his later works 
were The Yellow Ticket, and Other Stories 
(1914) ; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions 
(1916); Contemporary Portraits (1915, 1919, 
1920, 1923); Undreamed of Shores (1924); My 
Life (1926); Joan la Rom€e (drama, 1926); 
and Latest Contemporay Portraits (1927). 

HARRIS, J(ames) Arthur (1880- ). 

An American botanist and statistician, born at 
Plantsville, Ohio. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Washington Unmrsity 
(Ph.D., 1903). He was assistant in botany 
(1901-03) at the Missouri Botanical Garden; 
instructor (1903-07) at Washington University; 
and botanical investigator at the Station for 
Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Institution 
(1907-24). Since 1924 he has been head of the 
department of botany at the University of Minne- 
sota. He was awarded the Welden Medal and 
Memorial Prize by Oxford University in 1921. 
His published work was mainly in biometry. 

HARRIS, William Laurel (1870-1924). 
An American mural painter (see Vol. X). His 
later works included the mural painting and 
decoration in the Paulist Church, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s CIhureh, and the Corpus Christi Chapel, all 
in New York City. 

HARRISON, Francis Burton. See Phil- 
ippines. 

HARRISON, Frederic (1831-1923). The 
leader of the English Positivists, and a man 
of letters (see Vol. X). During the World 
War, he was active in the anti-German propa- 
ganda, having been a constant critic of Britisb 
indifference to the German military activities. 
Among his later works may be mentioned: The 
German Peril (1915); On Society (1918); 
Jurisprudence and CorLflict of Rations (1919); 
Obiter Scripta (1919) ; Novissima Verba (1920). 

HARRISON, Henry Sydnob (1880- ), 

An American novelist (see Vol. X). His later 
works include Angela* s Business (1915) ; When 
I Come Back (1919) ; Saint Teresa (1922) ; and 
Andrew Bride, of Paris (1925). 

HARRISON, Leland (1883- ). An 

American diplomat and State Department official. 
He was born in New York City and graduated 
at Harvard (1907). For a year, he served as 
private secretary to the American Ambassador 
to Japan. He was then secretary of embassies 
and legations at Tokyo, Peking, London, and 
Bogota (1908-15), and in 1915. was assi^ed to 
duty in the Department of State at Washington. 
He was diplomatic secretary of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace at the end of 
the World War. In 1920 he was counselor to 
the American Embassy in Paris, but in the fol- 
lowing year returned to the State Department 
on special duty and served as expert assistant 
to the American commissioners at the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament in 1921-22., From 
1922 to 1927, he was Assistant Secretary of 
State. In February, 1927, he was appointed 
Minister to Sweden and in September, 1929, was 
named as Minister to Uruguay. 

HARRISON, Pat (Byron Patton) (1881- 
). A United States Senator, born at Crys- 
tal Springs, Mass., and educated at the Louiai- 
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ana State University at Baton Bongo, La. Ho HABTEOBD. The capital of Connecticut, 
began law practice at Leakesville, Miss., in 1902 The population rose from 98,915 in 1910 to 138,- 
and later removed to Gulfport in the same State. 036 in 1920 and to 172,300 in 1928, by estimate 
He represented the Sixth District of Mississippi of the Bureau of the Census. The area is 18 
in Congress for four terms (1911-19), and was square miles. Hartford is the leading insurance 
elected United States Senator for two terms centre of the United States, more than 40 com- 
(1919-31). In 1924 he made the keynote speech panics being controlled from Hartford offices, 
at the Democratic National Convention. Ho The assets of tlie Hartford insurance companies 
was a member of the Senate Finance Committee increased from $462,160,129 in 1915 to $1,693,- 
and^opposed the tariff legislation of 1929. 519,555 in 1927, and during this period, they 

HABSHBEBGEB, John William (1869- paid $2,241,865,124 to policyholders and benefi- 
1929). An American botanist (see VoL. X). ciaries. Their premium income in 1927 was 
He was professor of botany at the University $569,712,171. These companies employ approxi- 
of Pennsylvania (1911-29), and from 1913 to mately 16,000 persons, who are paid $22,000,000 
1921 was in charge of ecology at the Marine in salaries annually. Hartford has 337 indus- 
Biological Laboratory, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. trial establishments employing 30,000 persons 
He was a president of the Philadelphia Natural and paying $32,850,000 in wages annually. 
History, and a vice president of the Ecological Among tlie products manufactured are electrical 
Society of America. Included among his later equipment, automobile accessories, airplane mo- 
books are Vegetation of South Florida (1914); tors, automatic machines, and pipe organs. In 
The Vegetation of the Few Jersey Fme Barrens 1927 the value of these products was $113,074,- 
(1916); Pastoral c/nd Agricultural Botany 982. Several large commercial and civic huild- 
( 1 ^^ 20 ). ings have been constructed recently, among them 

HART, Albert ^ Bushnell (1854- ). being Travelers’ Tower, 527 feet high and the 

An American historian (see Vol. X). Among tallest structure in New England. The Horace 
his later works are Monroe Doctrine (1915); Bushnell Memorial Auditorium is under con- 
New American Bistory (1917) ; School History struction, and a county court house, costing $1,- 
of the United Slates (1917); Ame^’ica at War 500,000, has been erected. Hartford has 25 ele- 
(1917) ; Causes of the War (1920) ; We omd Our mentary schools, 3 high schools, 1 trade school, 
History (1923); Wall Maps of American Gov- and 9 parochial schools (including elementary 
emment (1927). In addition, he edited Ameri- and high schools) ; the appropriation for ecluca- 
can Patriots and Statesmen (1916); American tion in 1928 was $3,320,531. Brainard Field, 
y ear Booh (1911-20, 1926-27); Commonwealth the municipal airport located on the Comiecti- 
History of Massachusetts (1927-28) ; Epochs of cut River, was opened in 1021 . In 1928 it coii- 
Amerioflwi History (4 vols., 1891-1926) ; Amm- tained 165 acres, and an appropriation was 
can History Told By Contemporaries (5 vols., passed which provided that the acreage be dou- 

1898- 1928) ; American Citizen Series (7 vols., bled. A $1,000,000 bond issue also was voted to 

1899- ); Source Headers in American History reclaim 1200 acres of laud and provide a dike 

(5 vols., 1901-27) ; The American Nation (28 so as to keep the field dry in all seasons. Ilart- 
vols., 1903-18). ford has 10 State trust com))ani(*H, 3 National 

H A R T, Hastings Hobnell (1851- ). banks, and 4 mutual savings banks, whose total 

An American social worker, born at Brookfield, resources in 1027 amounted to $293,901,540. 
Ohio, and educated at Oborlin College and Bank clearings rose from $261,494,106 in 1914 
Andover Theological Seminary. He was or- to $832,271,076 in 1927 and depoaitH in discount 
dained to the Congregational ministry in 1880. banks from about $46,000,000 to $117,490,000; 
After 1883, when he became secretary of the savings deposits increased from $419.06 per 
Minnesota State Board of Corrections and Char- capita in 1915 to $720.92 per capita in 1928. 
ities, he was identified with social work, latet The assessed valuation of property in Hartford 
in the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid Society, in 1927 was $338,789,000; tlie net debt was $16,- 
and the Russell Sage Foundation, in which he 076,000. 

was director of the department of cliild-liclping HARTS, William Wbigtit (1866- ). 

(1908-24), and consultant in delinquency and An American army officer, born at S]>ringfield, 
penology after 1924. Among his numerous works 111., and graduated Vt the United States Military 
are Preventive Treatment of Neglected CMl- Academy, He had a long and varied career in 
dren (1910) ; A Social Welfare Programme for the Engineers Corps, and was made a brigadier 
the Slate of Florida I How to Give Wisely general in 1924. X^residont Wilson appointed 

$25,000 to $1,000,000 (1921) ; The Third Degree: him military aide in charge of public buildings 
Methods of Ohiaming ^Confessions and Informa- and grounds, with rank of colonel, from 1913 to 
tion from Persons Aoeused of Crime (1921); 1917. He built the Lincoln Memorial, the Ar- 
Employment for Jail Prisoners in Wisconsin lington Memorial, and the Red Cross Building. 
(1922) ; A Study of the Penitentiaries of Penn^ In X917 he went to France with his regiment. 
sylvania (1923); and an important study on He was chief of the American Mission at tli(» 
County Jails (1925). British headquarters in 1918, and chief of stall, 

HART, William S, (1870- ). An Amer- Army of Occupation in Germany, during 1919- 

ican motion-picture actor born in Newburgh, 20, and from July, 1922, to Mardi, 1923. He 
N. Y. He began his work in motion pictures commanded the artillery forces at the l^anama 
in 1914 after having acted on the legitimate Canal, 1924-26, and was military attache of the 
stage for many years. He has appeared chiefly American Embassy at Paris after 1920. 
in Western pictures, among his best being: HARTY, Sib Hamilton (1879- ). A 

O^M alley of the Mounted and Travelin’ On, His noted British conductor and composer, born at 
most recent pictures are Wild Bill Hickoh; Hillsborough, Ireland. He received hia entire 
Singer Jim McKee; A Lighter op Flames, In musical education from his father, an excellent 
1920 it was stated that Hart had appeared in organist. After filling positions as organist in 
27 picture plays, bringing to producers and ex- Belfast and Dublin, he settled, in 1000, in Lon- 
hibitors a return estimated at nearly $10,000,000. don, where he soon became known as an excellent 
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accompanist and appeared on several occasions 
as conductor of the London Symphony Orches- 
tra and with the British National Opera Com- 
pany. In 1920 he was appointed regular con- 
ductor of the Halle Orchestra in Manchester. 
He was knighted in 1925. His compositions in- 
clude the choral works with orchestra, Ode to a 
Nightingale and The Mystic Trumpeter; Irish 
Symphony; Comedy Overture; two symphonic 
poems, A Tinker^s Wedding and With the Wild 
Geese; a violin concerto in D minor; Fhamtasy 
Scenes for orchestra; and chamber music. 

HARVARD TTHIVERSITY. A nonsecta- 
rian, endowed, educational institution at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., founded in 1636. Many changes 
were made in the methods of teaching, as well 
as in the requirements for admission and gradu- 
ation, after 1014. Important additions were 
made to the library and the several museums. 
Various schools were reorganized and several 
new ones were established. Many new buildings 
were completed. Partly by means of an endow- 
ment-fund campaign, begun in 1917 but post- 
poned because of the War until 1919, and partly 
through gift, the productive funds of the univer- 
sity were increased so that by 1928 the total 
reached $86,702,875, in which year income to- 
taled $11,639,715. The teaching staff increased 
in number from about 800 in 1014 to 1311 in 
1927-28 and in the same period the students 
increased in numbers from 4206 to 8110. In 
1922 there was inaugurated a system of alumni 
voting by postcard ballot for the overseers, who 
form one of the two governing boards of the* 
university. 

Among the important changes in Harvard 
College was the adoption of a method of selec- 
tive admission, instituted as an experiment in 
1923, whereby pupils having satisfactorily com- 
pleted an approved school course and ranking 
scholastically among the highest seventh of their 
graduating class, may, on the recommendation 
of their school, be admitted without examination. 
All seniors in Harvard College, except those 
specializing in mathematics or the natural sci- 
ences, were required to pass general examinations 
in the field of concentration, not only covering 
the courses taken by the individual, hut out- 
side reading as well; an extension of a policy 
successfully practiced for a number of years in 
other divisions, having been instituted in the 
division of history, government, and economics 
in 1916. The plan included the increased use 
of the tutorial system. 

The Engineering School as such, awarding the 
degree of S.B. after four years of undergraduate 
study, as well as higher degrees, was reorganized . 
in 1918, although the teaching of engineering 
at Harvard dates hack to 1847 with the found- 
ing of the Lawrence Scientific School. In 1920 
new methods of instruction were adopted, the 
students training partly in the laboratories and 
classrooms and partly in the neighboring in- 
dustrial and engineering concerns. In the same 
year, it joined with the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration in laying, out a five-year 
programme of study in business engineering. 

Three other schools were established between 
1914 and 1928. The Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, for both men and women, was founded 
in 1920, partly through the assistance - of the 
General Education Board, and largely through 
money obtained in the endowment fund .cam- 
paign.. This was a school for the professional 
training of teachers, principals, and school super- 


intendents, and for research in educational prob- 
lems. In 1922, pursuant to an agreement 
between the Harvard Divinity School and the An- 
dover Theological Seminary, the Harvard Theo- 
logical School, nondenominational in policy, was 
organized, with the Rev. Willard L. Sperry as 
Dean. The School of Public Health, closely al- 
lied with the Medical School, was established 
also in 1922, with a gift of $20,000,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, its dean being Dr. David 
L. Edsall, dean also of the Medical School. The 
Dental School raised its standard of admission in 
1921, by establishing as a prerequisite for enroll- 
ment, at least one year of college work. In the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, in- 
struction by the case system, such as was used in 
the Harvard Law School, was extended greatly. 
Exchange of professors with European institu- 
tions and with Western colleges was continued 
and in 1923 the excliange of tutors with English 
universities was inaugurated. 

Many physical changes were made in and about 
the university. The Harry Elkins Widener Me- 
morial Library was dedicated in 1915, as was 
the Cruft Memorial Laboratory for high-fre- 
quency electrical work. In 1915 the rebuilding 
of the Gray Herbarium was completed, and the 
Dudley Memorial Gate and Clock Tower was 
erected. Three Freshman halls, Standish, Gore, 
and Smith, were occupied in 1914 for the first 
time, and two new dormitories were dedicated 
in 1927, one erected in memory of Isidor Straus 
and the other in memory of George Alexander 
McRiiilock, Jr., of the Class of 1916. Other 
buildings completed since 1914 include the Ger- 
manic Museum, the Music Building, containing 
the John Knowles Paine Concert Hall, the Dun- 
bar Laboratory for research in cryogenic engi- 
neering, the Crimson Building to house the un- 
dergraduate daily paper and the alumni weekly, 
the McKay Engineering Laboratory, the new 
Fogg Art Museum, dormitories, laboratories and 
lecture and class rooms of the graduate school 
of business administration, the gift of George F. 
Baker, a footbridge across the Charles River, 
named in honor of John W. Weeks, former Sec- 
retary of War, new chemical laboratories, and 
a medical school dormitory. 

By gift of Edward S. Harkness, of New York 
City, and a Yale graduate, Harvard acquired 
in 1928 the sum of $3,000,000 for the erection of 
several houses by means of which the college will 
be subdivided into social and residential units. 
Early , in 1929, this gift was supplemented by 
an additional sum, from the same donor for 
the same purpose, of $10,000,000. According 
to announcement, the subdivision will begin with 
the construction of two houses, others to he 
added later, in part from existing dormitories. 
Each house will contain about 260 students who 
will, as far as possible, represent a cross-section 
of the entire college as regards subjects of con- 
centration, finances, and geographical distribu- 
tion.. The innovation contemplated no change in 
the methods of teaching, responsibility remaining 
wholly, under the direction of the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences, The plan was expected to 
give an additional stimulus to scholarship and 
intellectual interest, but otherwise was not, an 
educational hut a social change. The plan will 
make possible more personal attention, to the 
individual, student. President, A. Lawrence 
liowell, .LL*I>* 

HARVEY, Geoege . (Bbintow McClellan) 
(186‘4f-1928). in American editor, publisher, 
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and diplomat (see Vol. X). From 1900 to 1915, 
he was president of Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, and during 1899-1921 and 1924-26 was 
editor of the North American Review, He was 
for many years one of the strongest supporters 
of Woodrow Wilson, urging his election as Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, and later as President, in 
Harper^s 'Weekly, Rumors that the weekly was 
supported by a special financial group, and that 
its campaign on his behalf was harming his 
cause in the W'est, led to a request from Mr. 
Wilson that Colonel Harvey withdraw his sup- 
port, and eventually to a break between the two 
men. Colonel Harvey was one of the bitterest 
opponents of the entry of the United States into 
the League of Nations, thus further antagonizing 
Mr. Wilson. In 1920 the editor was a supporter 
of Warren G. Harding for the presidential nomi- 
nation and election, making use for that purpose 
of a i)ublication whicli he had founded, Ilarvey*s 
Weekly, Mr. Harding appointed him Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s. Three months 
after the death of President Harding, he resigned 
his ambassadorship (December, 1023). Upon 
his return to America, he edited the Washington 
Post for a year. Tn 1920 he relinquished his 
post as editor of the North American Revieto, 
and subsequently ho devoted much of his time 
to writing a biography of Henry Clay Frick, 
published early in 1928. Colonel Harvey re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the universities 
of Nevada and Vermont and from Middlebury 
and Brskine Colleges, and that of Litt.D. from 
Dartmouth College. Consult Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, George Ifawey (1029). 

HASKELL, William Nafew (1878- ). 

An American army officer, horn at Albany, N- Y. 
He graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1901 ; from the Infantry and Cavalry 
School in 1004 ; and frotn the Army Staff Col- 
lege in 1906. He was made captain in 1916 and 
in 1917 was appointed major of field artillery 
in the National Army. He served throughout 
the World War, becoming lieutenant colonel in 
the Regular Army in 1920. In France, he served 
as assistant chief of staff with the 77th Division 
and participated in several importaut campaigns. 
Following the close of the War, he acted as 
head of the American Relief Commission to 
Rumania and was later director general of all 
relief in the Caucausus. Tn 1021-23 he served 
as chief of the American Relief Commission to 
Russia, and Red Cross Cominiflsioner to Greece 
in charge of relief work incident to the Smyrna 
disaster. Returning to the United States he was 
comraissioned major general in the New York 
National Guard in 1926. 

HASKINS, CJiiARi-BS Homer (1870- ). 

An American educator, born at Meadville, ,Pa. 
He graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 
1887 and was instructor from 1880 to 1890. He 
served as instructor, professor of history, and 
professor of Kuroj)oan history at the University 
of Wisconsin from 1892 to 1002. In the latter 
year, ho joined the faculty of Harvard University 
as lecturer on history, becoming successively 
professor of history and Gurney professor of 
history and political science (1912). From 1908 
to 1024, ho served as dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, becoming a member of 
many foriMgn and American learned societies. 
In 1018-10 ho was a member of the American 
CommisHiem to Negotiate Peace, serving on the 
special committee on Alsace-Lorraine and the 
Saar Valley, and was also on several other com- 


missions in Europe. From 1920 to 1926, he was 
chairman of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. He was the author of The Normans 
in European History (1915); Norman Institu- 
tions (1918) ; Borne Problems of the Peace Con- 
ference (with R. H. Lord, 1920) ; The Rise of 
Universities (1923); Studies in the History of 
Medieval Science (1924); and The Renaissance 
of the Twelfth Centwy (1927). lie was also 
editor of the American Historical Series, 

HASSALL, Abtuub (1853- ). Au Eng- 

lish historian (see Vol. X). In 1918 he wrote 
France, Mediasval a^id Modern; in 1919, A Hand- 
book of British History; in 1920, Brifish History 
(chronologically arranged, 55 b.c.-a.d. 1910), 
and European History (chronologically arranged 
476-1920), the latter being an enlarged edition 
of an old work. 

HASSAM, CiiiLDE (1859- ). An Ameri- 

can painter and etcher (see Vol. X). Espe- 
cially interesting among his works during the 
decade were his Hag pictures of Fifth Avenue, 
in whicli, with vitality and great cireotiveneas 
he caught the exultant spirit of llowing ban- 
ners, as in “Allies Day.” His etching was 
notable for its reticence and subtlety. Several 
important exhibitions of his drawing’s, ct(dungs, 
and water colors were held in New York. 
Among his awards were the Altman Prize, Na- 
tional Academy of Design, 1918; the gold medal 
of honor, Pennsylvania Ai‘adoiny of Fine Arts, 
1920; and the gold medal of the ’Seaquicentennial 
Exposition, 1926. In 1919 he became a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 

HASTINGS, James (1852-1922). A Scottish 
editor and Biblical scholar (see Vol. X), who 
received the D’yke-Acland Medal in 1913. Be- 
sides continuing to edit the series of diction- 
aries and encyclopsedias begun some years ago, 
he started another series, Great Christian Doc- 
trines, of which there apjieared: vol. i, Prayer 
(1915); vol. ii, Faith (1919); vol. iii, Peace 
(1021); and The Children's Great Texts of the 
Bible (1920-21). 

HASTINGS, Thomas (1800-1929). An 
American architect (see Vol. X), member of the 
firm of Carrere & Hastings, lie was a mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design and the 
American Academy of Arts and L(»tters, and was 
president of the ’Society of Beaux Arts Archi- 
tects. Tn 1924 a design made by him for the 
war memorial for New Vork City was a<ice])ted. 

iHATCH, William Henry Paine (1875- 

). An American theologian, born in Camden, 
N. J. He was graduated from Harvard in 1898 
(Ph.D., 1904), and at the Episcopal 1'lieological 
Seminary, Oambri<lge, Mass., and the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City. Afttir 
ordination to the Protestant Episcopal' ministry 
in 1902, ho held charges in (jambridge. Mass, 
(1902-03), Lake George, N. Y. (1904-05), and 
Lexington, Mass. (1905-08). In 1009 he went 
to the General Theological Seminary, becoming 
professor of the language and literature of the 
New Testament there (1913-17) and in the Epis- 
copal Theological {Seminary in Cambridge (1917- 

). He was annual professor at the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 1922- 
23. Dr. Hatch has pulilishod many artiedes and 
reviews and is the author of The Pauline Idea 
of Faith (1917) and The Idea of Faith in Chris- 
tian Literature from the Death of St. Paul to 
the Close of the Second Century (1925). 

HAUK, Minnie (1852-1929). An American 
soprano (see Vol. X). In the fall of 1912, a 
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false report of her death was circulated in all 
the musical journals of the English-speaking 
world. The fact that this report was unfounded 
did not become known until in December, 1919, 
some friends issued a general appeal for as- 
sistance, as the artist had become destitute 
through the World War and was almost totally 
blind. The appeal met with a generous response. 
In 1923 it was reported that a successful opera- 
tion had brought about an improvement in her 
sight. She died in Lucerne, Switzerland, Feb. 
6, 1929. 

HAUPTMANN*, houpt'man, Gebhaikt (1862- 
). A German poet, dramatist, and novel- 
ist (see VoL. X). At the outbreak of the 
World War, he had a controversy with Remain 
Holland, who had challenged him to protest 
against the crime of Louvain. Later, he engaged 
in welfare work and was particularly active in 
caring for the wounded during the revolution 
in Berlin in 1919. His later writings comprise: 
Der Bogen des Odysseus (1914); Parsival 
(1915); Der Ketzer von Soana (1918); Indi- 
pohdi (1920); Der weisse Heiland, a dramatic 
phantasy (1920); Anna, a rural epic (1921); 
Peter Brauer (1921); Phantom, memoirs of a 
convict (1922) ; Kaiser Maseens Brauifalirt 
(1924); Aushlicke, a volume of essays (1924); 
Die Jnsel der grossen Mutter, a novel ( 1924) ; the 
tragicomedy, Yeland, and the drama Dorothea 
Angermann (1926); Till Eulenspiegel (1927); 
and the novel, Wanda (1928). An earlier ro- 
mantic drama, The Sunken Bell, was used by 
the Italian composer, Respighi, as libretto of 
an opera, presented at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York in 1928. English transla- 
tions of his works appeared in London and New 
York, among them Dramatic Works of Oerhart 
Hauptmann, vol. xix, in 1928. 

HAUSER, Henbi (1866- ). A French 

historian and economist who was born at Or^n, 
Algeria, and educated at the £cole Noriuale 
Supdrieure and passed through the academic 
hierarchy until he became professor on the fac- 
ulty of letters in the Sorbonne. For the year 
1922-23, he was the French visiting professor 
at Harvard University, lecturing on the history 
of capitalism. 

An authority on the economic history of the 
latter Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Pro- 
fessor Hauser wrote illuminatingly on social 
conditions both of the past and present. 

His works include Prangois de la None 
(1893); Ouvriers des temps passes; XV^XVI^ 
siMes (1898); UOr (1901); Ulmpirialisme 
amdrioain (1905); Les Sources de VHistoire de 
France au XVP Sieole (4 vols., 1906-15) ; Etudes 
sur la reforms frangaise (1909) ; La Frcmce et 
ses colonies (1912) ; Le TraitS de Madrid et la 
cession de la Bourgogne (1912) La (Juerre Euro- 
p6enne ct le prohlhme colonial (1915) ; Economic 
(Jermany (Eng. trans., 1915); Oermany*s Com- 
mercial Grip Upon the World (Eng. trans., 
1917 ) ; Jj€S Routes fluviales de VEurope nouvelle 
(1918) ; Travailleurs et marohands dams Van- 
cienne France (1920) ; Propos d*un ignorant sur 
V^conomie nationals ( 1923 ) ; La Nouvelle ori- 
entation Sconomique ( 1 924 ) ; L^AmSrique vi- 
vante (1924); Les prohUmes du rSgionalisme 
(1924) ; Hisiovre de la periods J560 h 1661 
(1925); and Les dShuts du capitalisme (1927). 

HAUSER, houz'er, Otto (1876- ). An 

Austrian writer, who was born at Dianesch, Cro- 
atia, and studied at the University of Vienna. 
He is the author of Weltgeschichte der Literatur 


(1910) ; Rassehiichcr, Basse und Rassefragen 
(1913); Geschichte des Jude nt urns (1921); and 
other works of a critical and historical charac- 
ter. He translated Verlaine. Rossetti, Swin- 
burne, Wilde, Van Eeden, and others, prefacing 
the translations by illuminating essays. He 
compiled anthologies of Chinese, Japanese, and 
Scandinavian poetry with appropriate apprecia- 
tions, and he has published his own works which 
include: Spinoza (1908) ; AU Wien (1910) ; Der 
liehe Augustin (1913); Das Deutsche Here 
(1921) ; and Atlantis (1921). Among his later 
works are Bihlische Sonnette, poems (1922) ; 
Das Licht der Welt, poems (1922) ; Das Nilelun- 
genlied (1923); Basse und Kulter (1924); and 
Der germanisohe Olauhe (1026). 

HAUSMANN, hous'man, Eeich (1886- ). 

A German-American physicist, born in Solinger, 
Germany. He was graduated at the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute in 1908, then studied at 
New York University. Returning to the Poly- 
tedmic Institute, he taught physics and electri- 
cal engineering, becoming professor of physics in 
1918. In addition, lie was a member of the grad- 
uate faculty at New York University during 
1911-16. He specialized on methods of electri- 
cal communication, transmission, and traction, 
and on wave propagation along conductors. Dr. 
Hausmann has been very active in the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, serving as vice 
president of its department of electricity (1909- 
21), and later as president. He is the author 
of Electric Wave Propagation and Distribution 
along Conductors (1911 ) ; Telegraph Engineering 
(1915); Dynamo ElectHo Machinery (1922); 
and, with others, of AUertbating Current Ma- 
chines (1908) ; Direct Current Machines (1909) ; 
Electric Traction and Transmission Engineering 
(1912); and Physios Laboratory Experiments 
(1917). 

HAVERFORD GOLLEG-E. An institution 
under the control of the Society of Friends, at 
Haverford, Pa., founded in 1833. Haverford 
grew steadily during the years 1914-1929 with 
the exception of the War years, from an enroll- 
ment of 170 to 297 ; the faculty membership 
increased from 22 to 33 ; the library from 62,000 
to 107,000 volumes; and the productive funds 
from $1,100,000 to $4,188,313. The Isaac Sharp- 
less Science Hall for physics and biology was 
built in 1919, and the children of Gideon Scull 
gave $140,000 in 1916 to establish a chair in 
English Constitutional History. William Wistar 
Comfort, Ph.D., LL.D., succeeded Isaac Sharpless, 
LIf.D., as president in 1917. 

HAVRE, ha'vgr; Fr. LE HAVRE, le a'vr. 
The second largest seaport of France, capital 
of au arrondissement of the same name in the 
department of Seine-Iiif4rieure, on the estuary 
of the Seine, and 228 kilometers (141.6 miles) 
from Paris. The population in 1926 was 158,- 
022. Havre is an important cotton market, 
four-fifths of France’s cotton supply entering 
through this port. It is also a leading coffee 
mart. Other imports are brass, wool, and tea. 
The manufactures include rope, wire, dyes, cloth, 
and flour. Since 1926 Havre has entered upon 
a vast programme of port extension and the 
construction of quays and basins upon ground 
reclaimed from the Seine. Among these improve- 
ments are the building of a breakwater on the 
sea side of the old breakwater of Saint- Jean and 
of a dyke approximately 1000 meters (3280 feet) 
long at the mouth of the Seine to the east, so 
as to form a new outer harbor and a tidal basin 
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of approximately 200 hectares (494,2 acres). 
In October, 1927, a new drj^dock, 312' meters 
(1023.6 feet) long and 38 meters (124.6 feet) 
wide, was opened. The total length of docks 
devoted solely to regular shipping is 6000 feet, 
and the area of open spaces bordering them totals 
225 acres. In 1929 an ocean quay, 2000 feet 
long and with a depth of water in the bertha of 
48 feet, was under construction. The buildings 
used for the storage of cotton cover 90,000 square 
yards. Havre also has five public warehouses, 
covering an area of 550,000 square yards. The 
port is autonomous. During the World War, 
Havre was one of the ^cat bases for the landing 
bf British and American troops. The seat of 
the Belgian government after the fall of Ant- 
werp and Ostend, was transferred to Sainte- 
Adresse, a suburb of Havre, the Parliament meet- 
ing at the Hotel des Kegates. 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, or Hawaii. A 
territory of the United States, consisting of a 
group of islands in the north-central Pacific 
Ocean. Total area, 6449 square miles. The 
population of Hawaii increased from 191,909 in 
1010 to 255,912 in 1920. The population on 
June 30, 1927, was estimated at 333,420. There 
is a great diversification of races among its 
population, and with the exception of the native 
Hawaiians, all are increasing. The Japanese 
form the largest proportion; they numbered 
79,675 in 1910, and 109,274 in 1920. The Portu- 
guese are second, with 22,301 in 1910 and 27,- 
002 in 1920. The number of native Hawaiians 
decreased from 26,041 in 1910 to 23,723 in 1920. 
The other races forming the population, with 
their numbers, in 1910 and 1920, are as follows: 
Asiatic Hawaiian, 3734, 6956; Caucasian Hawai- 
ian, 8722, 11,072; Porto Kican, 4890, 6602; Span- 
ish, 1190, 2430, other Caucasian, 14,867 19,708; 
Chinese, 21,074, 23,507; Filipino, 2361, 21,031; 
Korean, 4533, 4950; Negro, 696,348; all other, 
310, 376. In 1927 there were 12,296 births and 
3929 deaths. The average rates for the five- 
year period, 1923 to 1927, were 39.2 and 13.4 
per 1000 inhabitants, respectively. 

Agricxzlture. The agricultural development 
of the Territory ia under the Bureau of Agri- 
culture and Forestry and the College of Hawaii. 
In addition to these, there are the Federal Ex- 
eriment Station, which is assisted financially 
y the Territory, and the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association’s Experiment Station, whidi 
meets tlie needs of the sugar industry. Up to 
July 1, 1915, the work of the Bureau was sup- 
ported by a special income tax. Following that 
year, specific appropriations were made out of 
the general revenues. The United States Census 
of 1910 showed a total area of 305,063 acres of 
cultivated agricultural lauds in the Territory. 
The maximum of the possible cultivable land is 
about 40,000 acres. Between the years 19X0 
and 1920, the number of farms in the Territory 
increased from 4320 to 5284. The land in farms 
increased from 2,590,600 acres in 1910 to 2,702,- 
246 in 1020, while the improved land in farms 
increased from 305,053 acres in 1010 to 435,- 
242 acres in 1920. The percentage of the total 
area in farms increased from 62,8 in 1910 to 
65,6 in 1920. The value of farm property in- 
creased from $96,363,229 in 1910 to $161,129,- 
085 in 1920, and the average value per farm in- 
creased from $22,306 in 1910 to $28,601 in 1920. 
The chief agricultural industry in the islands 
was tlie growing of sugar cane. The acreage 
under cultivation in 1009 was 180,230, and the 


sugar cane was harvested in 1926 from 123,000 
acres. The sugar yield of the cane crop has 
risen persistently, owing to improving methods 
of cultivation, although the cane acreage re- 
mains nearly stationary. The highest sugar ton- 
nage up to 1924 was 645,000 tons in 1917; in 
1926, 787,246 tons were produced; in 1927, 795,- 
850. Rice is the most important cereal grown. 
The acreage, however, decreased after 1900, 
Production decreased from 41,827,900 pounds in 

1909 to 29,571,845 pounds in 1919. The acreage 
planted to coffee increased from 3727 in 1909 
to 5687 in 1919, while the production increased 
from 9,834,026 pounds in 1909 to 19,883,650 
pounds in 1919. The gi-owing and canning of 
pineapples has become the second largest in- 
dustry. Its cannery output rose from 12,361,695 
pounds in 1909 to 299,981,433 pounds in 1919. 
Canned-pineapple shipments for a year, 1926-27, 
were reported as 410,570,332 pounds; in value, 
$35,403,305. Other fruits produced were avo- 
cados, bananas, figs, oranges, and papayas. The 
number of farm owners increased from 963 in 

1910 to 1419 in 1920. The managers decreased 
from 249 in 1910 to 126 in 1920, and the tenants 
increased from 3108 in 1910 to 3739 in 1920. 
The white farmers increased from 753 in 1910 
to 892 in 1920; the colored farmers from 3507 
in 1910 to 4302 in 1920. The Department of Ag- 
riculture and Forestry and tlie Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station did work with excellent results, 
especially in the period from 1014. Largely 
through the efforts of the Agricultural E.\peri- 
ment Station, agriculture became more diversi- 
fied. The Experiment Station was particularly 
successful in discovering and destroying plant 
pests which were destroying sugar cane and 
fruits. The Extension Division was established 
in 1914 and has developed numerous helpful 
points of contact with the various agricultural 
interests througliout the country. Owing to the 
effect of the mountains on the rainfall, most of 
the prime sugar cane land depends on irrigation. 
For this reason, forestry has been carried on in 
close alliance with agriculture, as a means of 
water conservation. Territorial forest reserves 
in 1927 aggregated 916,977 acres. 

lyCanufactures. The chief industries of 
Hawaii were based largely on the production 
of sugar. The number of establishments de- 
creased from 500 in 1909 to 406 in 1910. The 
wage earners, however, increased during the same 
period from 5904 to 9969. The capital invested 
was $23,875,000 in 1909 and $48,851,000 in 1910. 
The value of products increased from $47,404,000 
in 1009 to $133,096,000 in 191,0. There were 43 
establishments in 1019 connected with the manu- 
facture of sugar, compared with 46 in 1 909. The 
value of the products of these increased from 
$35,959,822 in 1909 to $80,236,244 in 1919. In 
1900 there were 74 establishments engaged in 
the cleaning and polishing of rice, as comj)ared 
with 60 in 3919. The value of the product in- 
creased fi'om $2,238,607 in 1900 to $5,436,455 in 
1910.- Ten establishments in 1909 were engaged 
in canning and preserving, as compared witli nine 
in 1919. The value of the product increased 
from $3,691,073 in 1909 to $18,007,976 in 3919. 
These industries practically comprised the most 
important part ot the manufacturing done in the 
Territory. Printing and publishing, cleaning 
and polishing coffee, the production of lumber, 
and the making of confectionery and ice cream 
were other manufacturing industries. Honolulu 
and Hilo are the chief manufacturing cities. 
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In Honolulu in 1909, there were 236 estapblish- 
nients and 241 in 1919. Hilo had no manu- 
factures in 1909, but had 57 establishments in 
1919. The value of the manufactures of Hono- 
lulu increased from $10,704,744 in 1909 to $43,- 
611,175 in 1919. The industries of Hilo had a 
product valued at $5,012,196 in 1919. 

Education. The educational problems of 
Hawaii have been peculiarly difficult because of 
the mixture of populations and the Territory’s 
comparatively rapid increase. There were 161 
schools in 1913, and 25,031 pupils. The cost of 
maintenance was $677,799. In 1925-26, there 
were 507 schools, and the enrolled pupils num- 
bered 58,860, of whom 54,782 were in kinder- 
garten or elementary, and 4078 in the secondary, 
grades. In 1914 there were 10,329 Japanese in 
the public schools. This number had increased 
in 1923 to 23,947. The Chinese increased from 
2638 in 1914 to 4616 in 1923. The Hawaiians 
increased from 3288 in 1914 to 3565 in 1923. 
The Anglo-Saxons increased from 737 in 1914 
to 1448 in 1923. Great attention has been given 
to the proper development of the educational 
system, especially with regard to agricultural 
and manual training. As part of this proceed- 
ing, there was a considerable reorganization and 
redirection of the public-school curriculum for 
the purpose of giving adequate recognition to 
branches. Junior high schools were established 
some years ago, and these became very popular 
among the people and greatly increased the in- 
terest in educational work wherever established. 
There were in 1927, 62,208 pupils in the public 
schools of the Territory, of whom 32,019 were 
male. The University of Hawaii, established in 
• 1907, formerly the College of Hawaii, afforded 
opportunity for higher education. The enroll- 
ment increased from 144 in 1914 to 840 in 1927. 
The relations of the university and the com- 
munity at large became much closer through 
the work of the extension department. Two 
industrial schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
also were maintained. 

Trade and Commerce. The development of 
trade and commerce is indicated by annual totals 
covering several years. In 1914 the total of 
imports and exports amounted to $77,144,329, 
of which $41,594,072 represented exports and 
$35,650,257, imports. In 1920 the total trade 
amounted to $168,063,461, exports being $104,- 
779,804 and imports, $63,283,647. In 1923 the 
total trade amounted to $147,645,131, exports 
being $72,768,317 and imports, $64,870,814. In 
1926 the total trade was $200,342,000, of which 
exports amounted to $111,604,000; imports, $88,- 
838,000. The exports to the United' States in 
1914 amounted to $40,678,827 and the imports 
from the United States to $29,207,699. In 1928 
the exports to the United States amounted to 
$116,966,090 and the imports from the United 
States to $77,823,643. The total amount of raw 
sugar exported increased from 1,089,389,928 
pounds, valued at $32,108,518 in 1914, to 1,725,- 
481,372 pounds, valued at $70,177,023 in 1928. 
Fruits and nuts exported in 1914 were valued 
at $5,061,625 and in 1928 at $39,594,090, consti- 
tuting, with sugar, the two largest groups of ex- 
ports. Other important exports were conee, rice, 
and hides. By far the largest trade was -carried 
on with the United. States, but there were im- 
portant trade relations with Australia, British 
India, Canada, Japan, Chile, and ^ the. United 
Kingdom. The foreign imports consist ^iefly of 
jutes from India, nitrates from Chile, silks from 


Japan and China, native foodstuffs from Japan, 
and meat and butter from Australia and New 
Zealand. The exports to foreign countries are 
largely canned pineapples. 

Transportation. The mileage of steam rail- 
roads in Hawaii increased from 307.43 in 1914 
to 371.56 in 1927. There were steam railroads 
on all the islands operating on regular schedules, 
most of them carrying passengers. In addition, 
plantations possessed their private railway 
equipment for transporting cane and laborers. 
Passengers carried on all the railroads de- 
creased from 1,958,548 in 1923 to 1,100,161 in 
1927. The only street railway in the Territory 
is in Honolulu, where an electric line is operated. 
Traffic with the mainland is maintained by a 
number of steamship lines from New York and 
the west coast of the United States. In 1922 
direct passenger and freight services were estab- 
lished between Los Angeles and Honolulu. 
Inter-island service was maintained by large and 
well-equipped steamboats. 

Bankiag. The number of banks in the Ter- 
ritory increased from 19 in 1914 to 23 in 1927, 
while the individual deposits increased from 
$10,371,874 in 1914 to $79,214,000 in 1927. 
There were, in 1927, two National banks, a de- 
crease from the five of 1914. One of these was 
at Honolulu and the other at Scofield. Their 
combined resources were $9,223,000 in 1927; 
resources of all banks $105,643,000. 

Finance. The funded debt of Hawaii at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1914-15 was $6,- 
844,000. This was increased, until on June 30, 
1920, it amounted to $10,894,000. Further in- 
creases brought the total on June 30, 1926, to 
$22,070,000. A large part of this debt was in- 
curred for public improvement and authorized 
by the Legislature in successive sessions since 
1917, The increase in receipts and disburse- 
ments since 1914 will be noted by a comparison 
of the figures for several years of the period. 
In the fiscal year 1914-16, the total receipts 
amounted to $4,905,149 and the disbursements to 
$4,446,415. In 1923 the total receipts amounted 
to $12,996,542 and the disbursements to $11,- 
533,819. In the year ended June 30, 1926, the 
receipts amounted to $30,484,366 and the dis- 
bursements to $26,311,921. The gross assessed 
value of real and personal property increased 
from $161,187,226 in 1914 to $414,064,603 in 
1927. The taxes collected on real property in- 
creased from $1,068,297 in 1914 to $4,726,256 
in 1923. The total of property and special tax 
receipts in the fiscal year 1926 was $7,129,434. 

Health and Sanitation. Nearly all the 
public-health work in the Territory was done 
by the Territorial Department of Public Health. 
The death rate per thousand in population de- 
creased from 15.03 in 1914 to 11.87 for 1927. 
Campaigns for the eradication of rats and mos- 
quitoes were carried on as sanitary measures. 
For many years, plague had been endemic in the 
Hamaqua district and the island of Hawaii, and 
the object iu these areas was the destruction of 
rats which acted as carriers of the germs of 
the plague. .In J923 nearly 200,000 rats were 
destroyed. Several cases of plague occurred each 
year. Material .progress was made in a sus- 
tained campaign against tuberculosis. Educa- 
tion and publicity work were carried on in the 
public press and lectures, and sanitaria were 
maintained for persons suffering from this 
disease. The Hawaiian race is especially sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis. Nearly one out of 
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every 100 persons of this race lias the disease 
or traces of it. Institutions were maintained on 
the island of Molakai and other localities in the 
islands for the treatment of leprosy. The 
number of persons living segregated in the 
Molokai leper settlement in 1927 was 497. The 
installation of sewage systems in Hawaii and 
other localities resulted in a great improvement 
in the sanitary conditions. The United States 
Public Health Service rendered valuable aid 
in the decade, having general charge of the 
examination of \"essels entering the ports. It 
also helped the Territorial Board of Health in its 
rat campaigns and other functions of that de- 
partment. 

History. A direct primary law, somewhat 
similar to the Berkeley system of double elec- 
tions, was adopted by the Legislature of 1913 
and elections were held under this law in 1915 
and in the odd years thereafter. Sessions of 
the Legislature also are held biennially. The 
Legislature of 1015 passed much legislation of 
an advanced character. The laws relating to 
taxation were amended and ample provision was 
made for the encouragement of immigration in 
the Territory. In 1916 the Government created 
the Hawaii National Park, which was the first 
national park lying outside continental United 
States. In this park were included the three 
volcanoes, Kilauea, Mauna Loa, and Haleakala. 
With the entrance of the United States into the 
World War, Hawaii took on added importance 
as a naval station, and it became the largest 
military outpost of the United States. The 
National Guard was brought in numbers and 
plan of organization to the maximum that could 
be obtained under voluntary service. Four 
regiments and other units were organized. This 
organization policed the islands, thus relieving 
the Regular Army of this duty. 

At the outbreak of the War, there were eight 
German merchant vessels and gunboats interned 
in the Port of Honolulu and several merchant- 
men in the Port of Hilo, These were seized by 
the United States Government and placed at 
once in commission. The Legislature in 1917 
created a commission to conserve and regulate 
the food supply, revised banking laws, and made 
provision for the citizens absent in the Army 
and Navy. On July 1, 1018, the first and second 
regiments of Hawaiian Infantry were drafted 
into the national service. Owing to the greatest 
storm in the history of the Territory, a special 
session of the Legislature was hold in this year 
and appropriations made to rebuild bridges and 
other public works destroyed by the storm. On 
Aug. 21, 1919, the Secretary of the Navy opened 
the new concrete drydock at Pearl Harbor on 
the island of Oahu. There was a serious strike 
on the sugar plantations in February, 1920, 
which lasted until June, when the laborers de- 
cided to return to work on the conditions that 
prevailed before the strike. 

At the le^slative session of 1921, an act was 
passed raising the limit of outstanding bonded 
indebtedness to $16,500,000. A court of do- 
mestic relations was created and hours of child 
labor were regulated. A measure also was 
passed creating an emergency labor commission. 
The Legislature of 1923 authorized the prepar- 
ation of a statement defining and emphasizing 
the status of the Territory, which was entitled 
"Hawaii’s Bill of Rights.” This statement was 
designed to emphasize the unique position held 
by Hawaii among the Territorial possessions, in 


that it had always been a source of Federal 
revenue while it had been uniformly deprived of 
the benefits of the Federal appropriations. The 
Legislature of 1923 amended tlio election laws, 
revised the Territorial Tax Law, increased the 
bonded indebtedness, amended the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, and passed a uniform law on 
aeronautics. Conferences of Pacific loaders or- 
ganized by the Pan-Pacific Union and held at 
Honolulu have met in various years since 1914. 

A conference of scientists was held in 1920, a 
conference of educators in 1921, a conference of 
journalists in the same year, and a conference 
of commerce and finance in November, 1922. In 
addition, a conference on education was held in 
connection with the World Conference on Edu- 
cation which met in San Francisco in July, 1023. 
The United States Congress created the 
Hawaiian Homos Commission in 1920 to admin- 
ister a project for rehabilitating the Hawaiian 
race; the Legislature of 1027 took steps to ex- 
tend this work and obtain for it further Federal 
support. Lawrence M. Judd was appointed 
Governor of the Territory by President Hoover 
in 1929. 

HAWES, Harby Bartow (1869- ). A 

United States Senator. lie was born at Coving- 
ton, Ky., graduated in law at the St. Louis Law 
School (Washington University) in 1896, and 
began practice in St. Ijoiiis. He represented 
the Republic of Hawaii in negotiatitms resulting 
in its annexation by the United States in 1898. 
He was a member of the Missouri H<mse of 
Representatives (1916-17), representecl the 
11th Missouri District in Congress for three 
terms (1921-27), and was elected to the United 
States Senate as a Demoe.rat for the term 1927- 
33. In the World War he was a captain in the 
U. S. Army, and was military attache at Madrid. 
In Missouri, he was active in the agitation for 
good roads. He was also an organizer of the 
Lakes to Gulf Deep Waterways Association, 

HAWK, Philip Bovikr (1874- ). An 

American physiological chemist, born at East 
Branch, N. Y. He was graduated in 1898 at 
Wesleyan and studied at Yale and Columbia 
Universities, taking liis Ph.D. at the latter in 
1903. During 1001-03 he was assistant in 
physiological chemistry at Columbia and then 
went as demonstrator of that sul)ject to the 
University of Pennsylvania, lie held a similar 
professorship at Illinois in 1907-12 and lat<jr 
accepted the chair of physiological cliemistry 
and toxicology at JelFerson Medical College in 
Philadelphia, 1912-22. Binoe 1926 he has i)eon 
president and director of tlie Food Research 
Laboratories of New York. Dr* Hawk made a 
specialty of such sui)jo(itH as metabolism, animal 
acids, food and nutrition, and the drinking of 
water, on all of which lie has published papers. 
Besides editing the JmmaX of McMoUg lie- 
search, he was an asso(daie editor of Chemical 
Abstracts, lie is the author of Practical Physio- 
logical Chemistry (1007); What \Vc Bat and 
What Happens to It (1019), and The Lottery 
of Love (1925). 

HAWKES, Herbert Edwin (1872- ). 

An American educator, born at Templeton, 
Mass. He was graduated from Yale University 
in 1806 and was instructor of mathematics in 
that university in 1898. After post-graduate 
studies in Germany, he was appointed assistant 
professor of mathematics at Yale in 1903, serv- 
ing until 1910, when he became professor of 
mathematics in Columbia University. In 1017- 
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18, he was acting dean of Columbia College and 
after 1918, dean. He is the author of Advanced 
Algebra (1005); Higher Algebra (1913); 
College, WhaVs the Use? (1927); and the co- 
author of several books on mathematics. He 
has conducted important researches in hyper- 
complex numbers. 

HAWKINS, Sir Anthony Hope (1863- 
). An English novelist known as, Anthony 
Hope (see Vol. XT), who was knighted in 1918. 
He published: A Young Man*s Year (1915); 
Captain Dieppe (1918) ; Beaumaroy Home from 
the Wars (1919); Lucinda (1920); Little 
Tiger { 1925 ) ; and Memories and Notes ( 1927 ) . 

HAWLEY, Ralph Chipman (1880- ). 

An American forester, born at Atlanta, Ga. 

He graduated from Amherst College in 1901 and 
from the Yale School of Forestry in 1904. 
After serving with the United States Forest 
Service, he was assistant State Forester of 
Massachusetts (1906-07) and professor of 

forestry at the Yale School of Forestry (1907- 

). Professor Hawley is the author of For- 
, estry in New England (1912); A Manual of 
Forestry (1918); and The Practice of Silvi- 
culture (1921). 

HAWORTH, Paul Leland (1876- ). 

An American author, born at West Newton, Ind. 
He graduated from Indiana University in 1899 
and took post-graduate courses in history at 
Columbia University. He was a member of the 
faculty of several schools and colleges, includ- 
ing the Michigan Northern State Normal School, 
Columbia University, and Bryn Mawr, College, 
from 1906 to 1911. In 1916 he made explora- 
tions in the Canadian Rockies and revisited the 
same region in 1919, discovering new lakes and 
mountains. In 1918-19, he was acting profes- 
sor of history at Indiana University and was 
a member of the Indiana House of Representa- 
tives in 1920-21. Since 1922 he has been pro- 
fessor of history at Butler College, Indianopolls, 
Ind. He was the author of : The Path of (Jlory 
(1911); America in Ferment (1915); George 
Washington, Farmer (1916) ; The United States 
in Our Own Times, 1865-1920 (revised, 1924); 
Trail makers of the Northwest (1921). He edit- 
ed The Problems of the Nations (4 vols), 

HAWTHORNE, Charles Webster (1872- 
). An American painter (see Vol. XI). 
Among his later awards were the Altman Prize, 
National Academy of Design, 1915; the Temple 
Medal, 1915; the Lippincott Prize, Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1922; the Harris Prize 
and silver medal, 1923; the W. A. Clark Prize 
and silver medal, Corcoran Gallery Washington, 
1923; the Carnegie Prize, Academy of Design, 
1924; the Proctor Prize, National Academy of 
Design, 1926; the first W. A. Clark Prize, Cor- 
coran Gallery, 1926. In his later paintings, 
among them, “Fisherman and Daughter,” and 
“Adoration,” there was still a spirit reminiscent 
of the Italian primitives. 

HAY, Ian. See Beith, John Hay. 

HAY, William Henry (1860- ). An 

American army officer, born in Jefferson County, 
Fla. He was graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1886, entered the United 
States Army as second lieutenant of the 3d 
Cavalry, and continued in the service until his 
retirement in 1923, in which year he was also 
made a major general. As colonel, he com- 
manded the 15th Cavalry in the Philippines in 
1917; and in the World War, he commanded the 
28th Division, participating in the campaigns of 


the St. Die sector, the Vosges, the Pont S. Mous- 
son sector, the Thiancourt sector, the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne offensive, and the offensive of the 2d 
Army Corps. Later, he served in the Inspector 
GeneraPs office (1920) and then with the Gen- 
eral Staff (1921). He was chief of staff of the 
American forces in Germany, 1921-22. For his 
services, he received the United States Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the Croix de Guerre 
with two palms, and was made a commander 
of the Legion of Honor and the Black Star 
(French), and the Order of Leopold (Belgian). 

HAYAKAWA, Sessue Kintaro (1889- 
). A Japanese actor and playwright, who 
was born in Tokyo and graduated from the 
Navigation School of Japan in 1907, when he 
came to America. He studied political economy 
and literature at the University of Chicago and 
starred in moving pictures with various com- 
panies, including his own. Among his produc- 
tions, of which he is also author, are His Birth- 
right; Hearts in Pawn, and Even unto Eternity. 

HAYES, Carlton Joseph Huntley (1882- 
). An American educator and historian, 
born at Afton, N. Y. He graduated from Colum- 
bia University in 1904, and after post-graduate 
courses at that university became lecturer in 
history in 1907, assistant professor in 1910, 
associate professor in 191.5, and full professor in 
1919. In the World War, he served as captain 
of the United States Military Intelligence 
Division of the General Staff in 1918-19. He 
is a member of many historical and other learned 
societies and is the author of Sources Relating 
to Germanic Invasions (1909); British Social 
Politics (1913); Political and Social History of 
Modern Europe (1916; revised, 1924); Brief 
History of the Great War (1920); Essays on 
Nationalism (1926). He is also co-author of 
The League of Nations; Principle and Practice 
(1919); International Relations (1922); Modi 
em History (1023) ; Recent Political Theory 
(1924); These Eventful Years (1924); Ancient 
and Medieval History (1028). 

HAYES, Doremus Almy (1863- ). An 

American theologian (see Vol. XI). He pub- 
lished Paul and His Epistles (1916) ; John and 
His Writings (1917); The Synoptic Gospels 
and the Book of Acta (1919) ; Great Characters 
of the New Testament (1920) ; New Testament 
Epistles (1921); Greek Culture and the Greek 
Testament (1925); The Heights of Christian 
Love (1926); The Heights of Christian Unity 
(1927). 

HAYES, Patrick Joseph (1867- ). An 

American cardinal, born in New York, and edu- 
cated at Manhattan College, New York City, 
and the Catholic University of America. He 
was ordained priest in 1892, was president of 
Cathedral College from 1903 to 1914, and be- 
came rector of St. Stephen’s Church in 1915. 
He was made Archbishop of New York in 1919, 
During the World War, he was appointed Catho- 
lic chaplain bishop for the United States Army 
and Navy. In 1924 he was nominated as card- 
inal, and went to Rome to be formally inducted 
into the office. 

HAYES, Samuel Perkins (1874- ). 

An American psychologist, born at Baldwins- 
ville, N. y. Educated at Amherst College, Union 
Theological Seminary, Columbia and Cornell 
universities, he became professor of psychology 
at Mount Holyoke in 1906. He was also di- 
rector of psychological research of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Blind, the Perkins 
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Institution and the Massachusetts School for 
the Blind. He specialized in the psychology of 
the blind and color blindness and published an 
important monograph; Menial Measurement of 
the Blind (1015). 

HAY EEVEKi. This affection tends to 
merge itself in the larger group of foreign pro- 
tein sensitizations, and to range itself more 
and more with the asthmas and food intoxica- 
tions. The former plan of inoculation in the 
spring with mixed pollens seems to be giving 
way more and more to a policy of identifying 
the specific exciter of the disease and immuniz- 
ing against it. Dr. Schloppegrell of New Orleans 
has done great service in describing all plants 
that can set up hay fever and in giving them 
something of a rating as to their individual im- 
portance. Tn 11)22 Dr. Vaughan of Richmond 
published the result of his experiments in isolate 
ing the offending plant in the individual case. 
Only when immunization with mixed pollens has 
failed will it become necessary to take these 
pains. In intractable cases, this author found 
that the patients were especially sensitive to 
the short-ragweed pollen, although this does 
not mean that the individual is insensitive to 
all others. However, the patients in qiic.stjon 
recovered under in lections of the pollen of this 
plant although, instead of the usual weekly in- 
jection, he employed daily injo<‘tion, and it 
therefore is suggested that the latter plan be 
adopted in the o))stinatc case. In regard to 
the possibility that the patient in such cases 
has benefited by previous treatment, the author 
states that untreated subjects furnished the 
same result. In order to determine sensitive- 
ness to individual pollens, the skin reaction is 
employed. The author usually preferred to 
make successive routine tests with short rag- 
weed, giant ragweed, timothy, daisy, sunflower, 
.corn, orchard grass, goldenrod, etc., although 
with most of these plants reaction will be neg- 
ative. This is evidently preferable to attempt 
at selection. 

‘Recent experience has shown the necessity of 
an occasional revising down of the list of plants 
which are noxious or innocuous for hay-fover 
sufferers. Thus, goldenrod, once regarcled as 
hostile in this respect, has now been given a 
clean bill of health; and eonvcrsely, the i)aper 
mulberry, once pronounced innocent, has re- 
cently been shown to cause hay fever, and quite 
a few cases have bcum traced to it during the 

ast two years. ^ Certain Greek emigrants who 

ad been sensitized to* this pollen in the old 
country have developed hay fever attacks from 
this cause in the United States, 

HAYS, William: Cjiaulks (1887- ), An 

American architect, born in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He giaduatcd from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and studied in Paris, beginning the prac- 
tice of liis profession in 181)5. In 1904 be 
removed to California. Ho became assistant 
professor of architecture at the University of 
California in 1000 and was acting director of the 
School of Architecture, 1917-10. Since 1927 he 
has been full professor. He was consulting 
architect of that university and designed many 
of its buildings. 

HAYS, Will (x am) H(ARiasow) (1879- ). 

An American lawyer and public o/Iicial, bom at 
Sullivan, Ind. lie was graduated at Wabash 
College in 1000, later studying law. He became 
chairman of the Republican Central Committee 
of Indiana in 1910 and in 1918 was chosen chair- 


man of the Republican National Committee, con- 
tinuing in that office until 1921, when President 
Harding appointed him to his cabinet, as Post- 
master General. This place he hold for one year 
and then resigned to become president of the 
Motion Picture Producers .and Distributors of 
America. During the World War, he was t hair- 
man of the Indiana State Council of Defense. 

HAYWARD, William (1877- ). An 

American lawyer, born at Neliraska City, Nelir. 
He was educated in Munich, (Icrmany, and 
studied law at the University of N(‘braska, be- 
ginning practice in Nebraska City in 1807. Dur- 
ing the Spaniah-American War, ho served as 
colonel of the 2d Infantry of Nebraska. He re- 
moved to New York in 1911 and became a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Wing & Uussell He 
was assistant district attorney for 1913-14, 
and was appointed member of the Public Service 
Commission in 1015. He resigned to recruit 
and organize the 15th Infantry (colored), wliich 
later became the SCOtli United States Infantry, 
and lie commanded this organization in France. 
He was awarded the Croix de (Hierro, also decor- 
ations from the United States and foreign 
goveniinenls. lie served as United States At- 
torney for the Southern District of New York 
(1021-25). 

HAYWOOD, William Dudlky (181)9-1928). 
An American lalior leader (see Vol. XI). He 
hccanio conspicuous early in 1917, when, as 
secretary of the Industrial Workers of th(‘ 
World, with headquarters in (Jhieago, he was ar- 
rested on a charge of seditious eonspiraey. !!(» 
was senleuced to 20 yeais’ imprisonment and to 
pay a fine of $10,00(), but was released on bail, 
and, in April, 1021, he lied to Jlussia. Tn March, 
1022, ho beaded a group of Ameri(*an members 
of his organization who received a concession to 
operate the Nadejdinsky Iron Works in Uusnia. 
The enterprise was unsuccessful and Haywood 
became leader of the Kuzbas autonomous colony, 
in Siberia. This, too, failed, and lie returm‘d to 
Moscow in 1923, where he spent the rest of Ids 
life in minor activities for the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

HAZARD, Carolink (1850- ). An Amer 

ican educator (ace Vol. XI), During the World 
War, slie was prominent in the work of i\n\ 
Woman’s Council of National Defense (1910), 
the first Libel ty Loan (1910), the War Savings 
Campaign (1017), and the United War Work 
Campaign (1918). )Shc wrote: The yosrmitv 
and Other Verse (19J7); A7ichors of Tradition 
(1924) ; From College Cates (1925) ; and Bongs 
in the Bun (1927). 

HAZEH, ClIAKLKB Downku (1808- ). 

An American historian (aeo VoL. XI). He wus 
professor of history at Columbia University 
after 3916 and at the University of Strasbourg, 
France, in 3 920-21. His later works include: 
Modern European Jlisiorg (1917); The Freneh 
Itevolution and Napoleon (1917); AIhuvc- 
Lorraine Under German Rule (HH7); The Gov- 
ernment of Germany (1917); Fifty VearH of 
Furope (1919); and Modern Furopo (1920). 
Ho also edited Historical NsHays by Lord Mm un- 
lay (1921); The Kaiser vs. /SismartJe (1921); 
and The Letters of William Roscoe Thayer 
(1926), 

HAZEH, Sib (John) DotmAs (1860- ). 

A Canadian lawyer and statesman (see Vol. 
XI), He represented Canada at the Imperial 
War Cabinet in 1917, and in 1917-19 was chair- 
man of the Canadian Section of the Interna- 
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tional Fisheries Commission. He also became 
Chief Justice of New Brunswick in 1917 and in 
the following year was knighted. 

HEAD, SiE Henry (1861- ). A British 

neurologist who was educated at the Charter- 
house School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and received liis medical degree from Cambridge 
in 1892. He also studied at the universities of 
Halle and Prague. He made many contribu- 
tions to neurology and described the sensory 
areas of the skin known as Head’s zones. For 
some years, he was editor of Brain, His work, 
Studies in Neurology, appeared in two volumes 
in 1919; and in 1926 he published Aphasia and 
Kindred Disorders of Speech, also in two vol- 
umes. He attracted much attention through 
dangerous self-experimentation. He was knight- 
ed in 1927. ' 

HEADLAH, hSd'lam, The Rt. Rev. Arthur 
Cayley (1862- ). An English theologian. 

Bishop of Gloucester since 1923 (see VoL. XI). 
He was Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford 
University, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford 
(1918-23), and Bampton Lecturer (1920). His 
later works include: The Miracles of the New 
Testament (1914) ; The Revenues of the Church 
of England (1917) ; The Study of Theology (in- 
augural lecture, 1918) ; The Doctrine of the 
Church and Christian Reunion (Bamptou Lec- 
tures, 1920) ; The Life and Teachings of Jestis 
Christ (1923); The Church of England (1924); 
Jesus Christ m Faith and History (1925) ; 
Economics mid Chrisiiamity (1926) ; and The 
New Prayer Booh (1927). See Gloucester, 
Bishop of. 

HEALY^ Timothy Michael (1856- ). 

An Irish N^atioualist leader (see VoL. XI), and 
Governor General of the Irish Free State (1922- 
28 ) . His later publications are The Great FroAid 
of [lister (1917) ; The Vlwnt&Ps Progress; and 
Letters and Leaders of My Day (1928), Con- 
sult The Life of Tim Ilcaly, by Liam O^Flaheriy 
(1927). 

HEARING-. See Audition. 

HBARST, William Randolph (1803- ). 

All American newspaper publisher (see VoL. 
XL). Although ho took uo active part as a can- 
didate in politics after 1920, he continued to ex- 
ercise iniluonce through his list of newspapers, 
which was increased to 27 in all parts of tlic 
country. He also was the owner of many maga- 
zines of wide circulation, including Good House- 
keeping, Hears t'^s Intemational-Oosmopohtan, 
Harper's Bazar, and Pall Mall Magazine (Lon- 
don). Consult W, R, ffearsl: An Ameriaan 
Phenomenon, by John K. Winkler (1028). 

HEART DISEASE. The norrnous death 
rate from heart disease, to say nothing of the 
invalidism from the same cause, has been respon- 
sible for a concerted eiToi-t throughout the 
United States with the aim of salvaging and re- 
habilitating the cardiac cripple. At present, 
there are 178 heart clinics in the United States 
and Canada, 42 of which are in New York City 
alone with 16 devoted solely to children. In 
1926 these. clinics cared for about 8500 patients, 
in the metropolitan area. About 1 per cent 
of school children have crippled hearts and at- 
tempts are in progress to segregate such children 
for combined school Instruction and medical care. 
Results have been suflOiciently encouraging to 
look forward to extension of this movement to* 
all school children of the metropolis. In quite 
recent years, convalescent homes and sanatoria 
have been opened to cardiac patients and special 


ones are being erected for them ; so that, at pre.s- 
.ent, there are 35 or more of general and special 
institutions for this purpose. During the past 
five years, about a thousand children have boon 
interned in Greater New York. It is far too 
soon to predict the ed'ect of these salvage efforts 
on the death rate. As to the actual prevention 
of heart disease, this question is not involved, for 
this involves the prevention of acute rhciniiatisin, 
focal infection, syphilis, scarlet fever, and other 
maladies. 

Since 1918 cardiac therapeutics seems to have 
been greatly enriched by the introduction of 
the drug quinidin, which already vies with digi- 
talis in making it possible for a man with ad- 
vanced heart disease to live and labor, (^iiiniilin 
is even superior in some ways to the otlior rtunedy 
because it seems equal to au actual cure of 
cases of permanent loss of rhythm, indicating 
deep-seated disease. See Aniti^NALiN, 

HEBER, Carl Aucustcts (1874- ). An 

American sculptor who was born in Stuttgart, 
Germany. He studied with Taft, in Chicago, 
and became a member of the National Sculpture 
Society in 1904. He was also a member of the 
New York Archite(*tural L(‘aguo and well known 
for his designing of memorials. His work in- 
cludes ilie “CJianiplaiii Memorial’* at CroAvn 
Point, N. Y., the “Champlain Statue” at Platts- 
burg, N. Y., the “Scdiillor Monument” at 
Rochester, N. Y., the Benjamin Franklin” at 
Princeton University and “Pastoral” exhibited 
at the Art Institute in Chicago. Among his 
awards wore a bronze medal from tlio St. Jjoihh 
E xposition in 1904 and a bronze medal from the 
Panama- Pacific International Exposition in 1015. 

HECHT, Ben (1893- ). An American 

author, born in New York City. He was edu- 
cated in llacine, Wis., and began his journalistic 
career with the Chicago Jowntat in 1910. He 
was on the stall’ of the Chicago J)(nfy h'cws from 
1914 to 1923. From December, 1918, to Decora- 
boT, 1919, he was correspondent in charge of the 
Berlin ollice of the News, He was pu])li,slK*r of 
the Chicago IMa^anj Times, 1023-25. He i.s the 
author of Erich Dorn (1921 ) ; Gargoyles (1922) ; 
Fantazius M alia, re (1922); The Egoiislio 
(drama) ; The Florentine Dagger; 1001 After- 
noons in Chicago (1923); The Egotist (drama, 
1923); Huinpty Dnmpty (1924); Count Brnga 
(1920) ; Broken Nceks (1926) , The Front Pago, 
a play, with Charles MucArthur (1028), and 
short stories in the magaziiios. 

BEBDIN, hc-den, Sven Anders (1865- ). 

Swedish explorer and author (see VoL. XT), 
president of the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences. He made a journey around the world 
in 1923, and discovered 30 dinosaur skeletons 
of the Jurassic period on his exi)edition to the 
country near Bantai, Asia, in 1928, It was the 
first clisiiovoiy in Asia of dinosaurs of that age. 
His works w<sre translated into many languages. 
The later ones include; Elt erd HU Noi*ges folk 
(1914); WUh the German Armies in the West 
(1915); The War against Jtussta (1915); T%ll 
Jerusalem (1917); Bagdad, Babylon, Ninive 
(1917); Eouthem Tibet (12 vols., 1917-22); 
Mine Houtenaufnahme duroh Ostpersxen (2 vols., 
1918-26); En Icvnads teaknimg (1020) 5 JResare 
Bengt (1921); Mount Everest (1922); From 
Peking to Moscow (1924) ; My Life as an Eat- 
plorer (1926); and The Grmtd Canyon of Ari- 
zona (1025). Consult Mein Bruder Hven, by 
Alma Hedin (1925). 

HEDJAZ. See Ararxa; CalephaDil 
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HEDRICK, Eaele Raymond (187G- ^ ). 

An American mathematician, born at Union City, 
Ind. Ho was graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1896, held fellowships at Harvara, 
and took his Ph.D. at Gottingen in 1901. Dur- 
ing 1901-03 he was instructor of mathematics 
at the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale Uni- 
versity, but in the latter year became professor 
of mathematics at the University of Missouri, 
where he remained until 1924. Since 1924 he has 
been professor of mathematics in the University 
of Southern California at Los Angeles. He be- 
came editor-in-ohief in 1921 of the Journal of the 
American Mathematical Assodationt of which 
organization he was president in 1916. Dr. 
Hedrick edited A Series of Mathematical Teonts 
and (with D. C. Jackson) the Engineering Sci- 
ence Series. He wrote A Course in Mathematical 
Analysis (1004); an Algebra for Secondary 
Schools ( 1908 ) ; and Ayplicati(m of the Calculus 
to Mechanics (1909). 

HEELIN', J(AMES) Thomas (1869- ). 

A United States Senator who was born in Ran- 
dolph County, Ala., and studied at the Southern 
University and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Auburn, Ala. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1893. In 1902-04 ho was Secretary 
of State (Ala.) and in 1904 was elected to fill 
an unexpircd term in Conm-css as a representa- 
tive of the Fifth Alabama District. He was re- 
elected for eight succeeding terms (1905-21) 
and resigned in 1 920 to he elected to the United 
States Senate for the unexpired term of John 
H. Bankhead. He was reflected for the term 
1925-31. In the presidential campaign of 1928, 
he bolted the Democratic party following the 
nomination of Alfred K. Smith. 

HEGELER, A. WiuxBLM (1870- ).- A 

Gorman novelist. He was born at Varel and 
studied at the universities of Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, and Geneva. He is the author of: Son- 
nige Tage (1898); 'Nellys Millionen (1899); 
Pastor KHnghammer (1903) ; Flammen (1905) ; 
Ingenieur Horstmann (1906); Das Aergemiss 
(1907); Die Leidenschaft des Hof rat Horn 
(1914); Die goldene Keite (1915); Zwei 
Freunde (1921); JJer verschUtleie Mensch 
(1923); Der Apfel d&r FAisaheth Hoff (1924); 
and Die zwei Frauen dcs Valentm Key (1927). 
He also wrote a monograph on Sevnrioh von 
Kleist, 

HBGER, Robert (1886- ), A distin- 

guished German conductor and composer, horn 
at Strassburg. He began his musical education 
at the Conservatory of his native town, con- 
tinued it in Zurich and finished with Max Schil- 
lings in Munich. In 1007 he was appointed 
conductor at the opera in Strassburg, and then 
filled similar positions in Ulm (1908), Barmen 
(1900), and at the Volksoper in Vienna (1911). 
During ] 913-21 he was conductor of the opera 
and of the Philharmonic concerts in Nuremberg, 
after which he went to Munich, In 1925 he 
returned to Vienna as conductor at the Staats- 
oper. A short season of German opera by the 
entire company under his direction, in Paris 
in 1928, aroused such enthusiasm that a similar 
season was given in 1029, which was repeated 
the same year in Stockholm, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
and Milan. His works consist of an opera, Din 
Fast auf Uadcrslev (Nuremberg, 1919); two 
symphonies; a symphonic poem, Hero und Le* 
under; n violin concerto in D; Kin Friedenslied 
for soli, cliorus, organ, and orchestra; chamber 
nunsii; and songs. 


HEGNER, Robert William (1880- )• 

An American zoologist born at Decorah, Iowa. 
He was educated at the University of Chicago 
and at the University of Wisconsin (Ph.D., 
1908). He was assistant at the University of 
Chicago (1905-07), professor of biology, State 
Normal School, River Falls, Wis. (1907), as- 
sistant in zoology at the University of Wisconsin 
(1907-08), and instructor at the University of 
Michigan (1908-10). In 1910 he went to Johns 
Hopkins University, where he was successively 
assistant professor, associate professor, and pro- 
fessor in charge of the department of medical zo- 
ology. In 1921 he headed an expedition for the 
study of tropical medicine in Porto Uico and 
Venezuela. He published: College Text Booh 
of Zoology (1910) ; The Germ Cell Cycle in Ani- 
mals (1914); and Eost-Parasite 'Relations be- 
tween Man and His Intestinal Proto&oa (1927) ; 
besides works in collaboration with others. 

HEIBERG) hCI'hCrg, Gunnar Kdvabu Rode 
( 1857- ) . A Norwegian dramatist and critic 

(see VoL. XI). His later works include Set oy 
horty essays (1917); Ibsen og Bjornson pua 
scenon (1918); Franske visiiter, biographical 
essays (1919); and Norsk tcater (1920). In 
1917 his plays were collected in four volumes. 

HEIDENSTAM) hi'den-stan (Karl Gustaf) 
Vebnbr von (1850- ). A Swedish poet and 

author (see Vol. XT), a member of the Sweclisli 
Academy, who in 1916 received the Nobel Prize 
for literature. His later works include Om 
Svenskarnas lynne (1914); Va vilja vif (1914); 
Nya diklcvy verse ( 1014 ) ; Dct hcfdsta huset och 
andre berdttelser ur ‘^Karolinerna** (1915); Ut 
drag af Skrifter (1922) ; Tankar och teckningar, 
essays (1924); send Nya Dik I cr, poems (1924). 
Many of his earlier works were translated into 
English, Consult SwedeWs LaurcatCy selected 
poems translated, with an introduction, by 
Charles Wharton Stork (1919). 

HEIFETZ, Jascha (1899- ), A KuHsian 

violinist, born at Vilna. His is one of the m<wt 
remarkable cases of precocity on record, for at 
the age of three he began to receive regular in- 
struction on the violin from his father. After 
a little more than a year, he was admitted to 
the Imperial Music School at Vilna, At the age 
of six, he played Mendelssohn’s coiu'crto in ])ub* 
lie at Kovzio, scoring a sensational success. 
Nevertheless, he continued his sttidies at tiie 
Music School until 1907, when he became a j>upil 
of Auer at the Petrograd Conservatory. Kv<»n 
before he graduated, he made frequent i)ublic 
appearances which spread his fame through 
Russia. IJis international fame dates from Hie 
phenomenal success of his Berlin debut (1912), 
which be repeated the next year in Vienna, an<l 
the following year in all the principal cities of 
Germany. .After an equally successful ti)ur of 
Scandinavia, ho made his American d5i)Ut in 
New York (Oct. 27, 1917). His American tours 
were an uninterrupted series of triumphs. Jn 
1921 he made a tour of Australia. Even before 
he was out of his teens, he wa.s universally re<»* 
ognized as the equal of the greatest living violin- 
ists. Auer is said to regard him as his greatest 
pupil. 

HEIJERMANI^ hVyC*r-m9,ns, Hicb-Mann 
( 1864-1924). A Dutch dramatist and novelist 
(see Vol, XI). Among his later works were 
Robert Bertram et Cie (1914); Eva Bonheur 
(1919) ; Dageraad (1921) ; FeesU in the Kuglish 
translation, JuhUee (1923); and Saltimbank, 
also in English (1923). 
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HEINZE, liln'tsc, Richard (18C7- ). A 

German scholar and rector of the University of 
Leipzig (1921-22). 1:1 e was born at Kaumburg 
and studied at Bonn, Leipzig, and Berlin. He 
was lecturer at the University of Strasbourg 
(1893-99), then professor at the universities of 
Berlin, Konigsberg, and Leii>zig. He is the 
author of : I)e Horatio Bionis Imitatore ( 1889 ) ; 
Xenohrates (1893); an interpretation of the 
third book of Lucreliitft (1897); VirgiU epische 
Teehnik (1915) ; Ciceros politische Anfange 
(1909); TcrHiUi ApoJogetioum (1911); Die 
lyrisclien Wcrke des Homs (1919); Ovids ele- 
gante Hi'sahlungcn (1920); and Von den Urs- 
adieu der Crosse Roms (1925). 

HELEERRICH, Karl (1872-1924). A Ger- 
man economist and public ofiicial. He was born 
at Noiistadt and educated at the universities 
of Munich, Berlin, and Straal>ourg. He taught 
at the University of Berlin and later at the 
goveniinent school for colonial politics and Ori- 
ental languages. In 1902 he entered upon a 
diplomatic career. He soon became a leader in 
the German govermnont’s policy of economic im- 
perialism, and in 1900 he was appointed director 
of the Anatolian Railway. In 1908 he was made 
director of the powerful Deutsche Bank in Ber- 
lin. At the close of the Balkan War, he was 
the (ilerman financial delegate to the interna- 
tional conference (1913). He was Minister of 
Finance from 1915 to 1917, and was said to be 
rcHponsible for the policy of financing the World 
War through loans instead of taxes. After the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, he was sent to Moscow 
as the (German Ambassador to Russia, succeeding 
Von Mirbach, who was assassinated. Elected to 
the Reichstag of 1920, Helforrich threw in his 
inlluence with the e.Ktreme Nationalists and 
would have notJiing to do with the economic ful- 
fillment of the Versailles Treaty. He was killed 
ill a railway wreck on Apr, 23, 1924. His works 
comprise ohieily economic and political studies, 
and include Die Reform des dculschen Ccldwesons 
nach dcr Criiudigung des Reiches (1898); Haw- 
dclspoUtih (1901); Held und Bank (1003); Die 
Weltkricg (1919). 

HELICOPTER. See Aeronautics. 

HELIOTROPISM. See Zooijoqy, under 
Tropisms. 

HELltTH. See AKRONAxmoKS ; CiiEmsTRY, 
AvRLim 

HELLER, Edmund (1875- ). An Ameri- 

<^an naturalist, born at Freeport, 111. He gradu- 
ated from Lolaud Stanford, Junior, University in 
1901, From that year to 1907, he was natural- 
ist for the Field Museum in Chicago and was 
engaged in exploration in California, Mexico, 
(hiatomala, and East Africa. In 1907-08 he was 
curator of mammals at the University of Cali- 
fornia Mxiseum of Natural History, and in 1909- 
10, naturalist for the Bwiithsonian African Ex- 
pedition in East Africa under the direction of 
^rheodoro Roosevelt. He was u member of ex- 
peditions in Africa, Peru, and China (1909-17). 
During the Worhl War, ho served on the photo- 
graphical stall' of the CzechoHlovak Army in 
Silieria. Jle was a member of the Expedition of 
the Smithsonian Institution in Africa (3919-50), 
of the expedition across Peru and down the 
Amazon to its mouth (1922-23), and of that to 
the Mountains of the Moon and Gorilla volca- 
noes in Central Africa (1024-20). Later, he be- 
came assistant curator of mammals for the Field 
Museum, Chicago. He was the joint axxthor 
(with Theodore Roosevelt) of Life Histories of 


African Game Anhnals and wrote numerous 
papers on fishes, reptiles, and birds. 

HELLHAN, George Sidney (1878- ). 

An American author, born in Now York City, 
and educated at Columbia University. In 1918- 
19 he served as director of the Department of 
Fine and Applied Arts for the Army Rducational 
Commission of the Y. M. C. A., in 1919 as di- 
rector of instruction in Fine and Applied 
Arts of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
and in the same year, as director of the American 
Expeditionary Force Art Training Centre at 
the Bellevue in Paris. He served on several 
commissions relating to war mcmiorials and in 
1020 became treasurer and director of the Hugo 
Ballin Productions. His writings inclxulo The 
Hudson and Other Poems (1909) ; Applied Arts 
and Education (1919); Art and the Vitisen 
(1919); The Way It Ended (1920); Washington 
Irving y Es(j, (192.5); The True Htcvcnsoii 
(1925); Lancs of Memory (1927). He also ed- 
ited the poems of Stevenson and letters of Irving 
and contributed iioema and stories to magazines. 

HELMICK, Eli Alva (1803- ). An 

American army officer, born at (Jxiaker Point, 
Ind. Graduated at tlie United States Military 
Academy in 1888, lie was made second lieutenant 
in the 11th Infantry and rose to the rank of 
major general in 192J. He served in Idaho dur- 
ing the Cauir d’Alene riots (1892), in the ex])edi- 
tion of Santiago de Cuba (1898), against the 
Moros (1002), on the Mexican border (1910 
and 1910), and in the Inspector General’s office 
(1016-18). During tlm World War, he com- 
manded the 8th Division with the provisional 
rank of major general, and later was in com- 
xnand of the service of supplies at Brest. The 
United States Distinguished Service Medal was 
conferred on him. In 1921 he was appointed in- 
spector general and in September, 1927, he was 
retired. 

HEMING, Arthur (1870- ). A Cana- 

dian illxifltrator and writer, born at Paris, Out., 
who came to the United States as a student ami 
was a pupil of Frank Brangwyn and Frank V. 
DuMond. Mr. Hciniiig knows his natural scen- 
ery and puts it on canvas with a peculiar gift. 
Among the books which he has written and il- 
lustrated are Bpi?dt Lake; Drama of the For- 
est; and The Lvinng Forest. In the Royal On- 
tario Museum, there are 10 of his pietxires on 
exhibition and he is also represented in the 
Canadian National (Jallery. Ke was awarded 
a gold medal for the best work, bronze me<lal 
for best illustratioiis, and tlie Mac7.reuu Prize for 
illustration by the Canadian Society of Graphic 
Arts in 1926. 

H^NCON, Louis (1880-1913). A French 
author who was born and educated at Brest, 
where his father was a professor. He took his 
degree in Oriental languages, but preferred story 
writing and sport to a university career. He 
won literary prizes with two short stories 
(1906). For a* while he lived in the poorer 
quarters of I^mlon, where ho wrote Lisstie 
Blakeion, published in Le Te^mpa in 1008, and 
in October, 1911, he went to Canada, where he 
wrote the novel, Maria Chapdclaine, He was 
killed by a train near Chapleau, in western On- 
tario, July 8, 1913. Maria (Jhapdclaine was first 
pxiblished in'Le Temps (Paris) Just before tlie 
World War. His other works, published post- 
humously, include La helle quo mild, stories 
(1923); OoUn-Maillardy trans. as Blind Man*H 
Buff (1924); The Journal of Louis UOmon 
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(1924) ; Mon&imr Ripois and 'Nemesis (1926) ; 
and Battling Malone, pugiliste (1025). 

HENCKELL, lienk'el, Kabl Friedrich 
( 1864- ). A German poet (see Vol. XI) 

identified with Young Germany of the eighties. 
After 1914, he published L/yrik and KuUur 
(1914); Wcltmasik (1918); Qedichte (1921); 
Buck des Kampfes; Buck der Boat (1923) ; and 
An die neue Jvgend (1924). 

HEETDEBSON, Archibaed (1877- ). 

An American mathematician and author (see 
VoL. XI). Since 1920 he has been at the head 
of the mathematics department at the University 
of North Carolina. His later books include 0. 
Eenry (1914); Btar of the Empire (1919); 
Conquest of the Old Southwest (1920) ; Tlve 
Teaching of Geometry (1921); Relativity — a 
Romance of Science (1923) J Washington's South- 
ern Tour (1923); and Table Talk of 0. B, 8, 
(1925). 

HENDERSON, Ft. Hon, Arthur (1863- 
). A British public official, born in Glas- 
gow, Secretary of the National Labor Party. 
He worked as an iron founder in Newcastle, 
became interested in the labor movement, and 
held various trade-union positions. ITc was also 
a Wesleyan Methodist preacher. He was on 
the Newcastle City and Darlington Borough 
Councils, was mayor of Darlington (1903), and 
a member of Parliament (1003- ). He was 

chairman of the Parliamentary Labor Party 
(1908-10, 14-17), chief whip of the Labor Party 
(1914, 1921-24, 1925-27), and became a Privy 
Councilor in 1916. He held cabinet positions 
as president of the Board of Education (1015- 
-16), Paymaster General and Labor Advisor to 
the Government (1916), and Minister without 
Portfolio in the War cabinet (191(5-17). In 
the latter year, he went on a special government 
mission to Russia, In Ramsay MacDonald’s first 
Labor government (1924), he was Home Secre- 
tary and in the second (June, 1929- ), ho 

was Secretary of State for Foreign affairs. He 
was also an internationally prominent figure in 
the labor world, and was president of the Labor 
and Socialist International (1026- ). He 

wrote The Arms of Labor ( 1 91 8 ) ; Industrial Law 
(with Sir Harry Slesser, 1924), and Trade Unions 
a nd th e Law (1927), 

HENDERSON^ Lawrence Joseph (1878- 
). An American biological chemist born at 
Lynn, Mass. He was educated at Harvard (M.D., 
1902) and at the UniverHity of Strassburg. He 
was lecturer in biological chemistry (1902-0?), 
instructor (1903-10 ) , assistant professor * ( 1910- 
19), and professor' (1919^ ) at Harvard. 

Professor Henderson published Fitness of the Bn- 
vironment (1913), The Order of Nature (1017), 
and numerous ])a]>e.rs dealing with applications 
of physical chemistry to biology. He is a njcmber 
of the National Academy of Sciences and num- 
erous other learned societies, 

HENDRICK, Burton Jesse (1871- )• 

An American writer, born in New Haven, Ona., 
and educated at Yale. For several years, he 
was on tlie staff of newspapers in New Haven 
and New York, He was associate editor of The 
'WorWs Work from 1913 to 1927. He wrote 
The Age of Big Business (Chronicles of Ameri- 
ca series, 1919); lAfo afi4 Letters of i Walter 
nines Page (this book won thepuliteer Prize for 
the best American biography of 1922) ; The Jews 
in America (1923); Training of cm Arnerioml 
The Earlier Life and Lellers of Walter JJl,. Page 
(1928), which also won the Pulitzer’ Prize for 


the best volume of American biography for that 
ear. He was co-author, with Admiral William 
nowden Sims, of The Victory At Sea, awarded 
the Pulitzer Prize as the best hook published in 
1920 on the history of the United States and, 
with Marie Doughty Gorgas, of William Craw- 
ford Gorgas, His Life and Worfc. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to magazines, 

HENDRICK, Ellwood (1861- ). An 

American lawyer (see VoL. XI). In 1917-18 he 
studied chemistry at Zurich under Victor Meyer, 
and on his return to the United States was 
superintendent of the Albany Aniline and Chem- 
ical Works (1881-84), then, turning his atten- 
tion to insurance and stock brokerage, continued 
in that business until 1915, when he retired. He 
was a member of the staff of the research corpora- 
tion of Arthur D. Little and Company of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1917-22, and later became curator 
of the Chandler Chemical Museum of Columbia 
University. Besides being consulting editor of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering^ ho is 
the aulhor of many articles on science in popular 
magazines and published Everyman's Chemistry 
(1017); Opportunities in Chemistry (1910); 
Percolator Papers (1919) ; Life of Lewis Miller 
(1025); and Modem Views of Physical Science 
(1925). 

HENEY, Francis Joseph (1859- ). An 

American lawyer (sec VoL. XI). In 1917-18, ho 
served as special attorney for the Federal Trade 
CommiKsion in charge of investigation of the 
high cost of living, with special reference to 
the packing industry. In 1924 he was appointed 
special counsel for the U. S. Senate Committee 
investigating the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

HENRI, Robert (1865-1020). An Ameri- 
can painter and portraitist (see Vou. XI), 
With the same sincerity of purpose and simplic- 
ity of method which he had in former years de- 
voted to unsophisticated Euroj)ean types, he 
turned in 1914 toward the people of Cialiforuia 
and the Southwest. Among these later works 
were “Tam Gan,” “Ramon — Mexican,” ‘‘Jim 
Lee,” and “A (Hrl of the Southwest.” He was 
awarded the portrait prize, Wilmington Society 
of Fine Arts, 1020, 11 is influence as a teacher, 
pretbninenlly as a personality, continued to bo 
of miicli import anee. The Art Spirit (1923) is 
a comi)ilation by Margery Ryerson of fragments 
of his letters, and of his talks to students on the 
spirit, technique, and appreciation of pi<‘tur<» 
making. 

HENRIOT, Hn'M', iSAriLB (1880- ). A 

French novelist and literary writer for the 
Temps, who wap born in Paris and educated at 
the ficole F4nelon and the Lyc6e Condorcet. In 
1924 he won the French Academy’s Grand PriE 
du Roman with Artcie Brvn, ou Irs vertus bowr- 
geoises, the story of a bourgeois family. Ilia 
otlwr works include Pohmes <l Sylvie (1006); 
Eurydiee (1907); Petite Suite it alienne (1909); 
Vinslant et le souvenir (1012); A Quoi rivent 
tjss jeuncs gens, a history and criticism of twen<* 
tieth^eentury French literature (1913); Let 
Flamme et les Cendres (1915); Carnet 
dragon dans les IrancMes (1918); ValmUn 
(1919) ; les temps inmoenis (1921) ; Aquarelles, 
XOXi-1021, poetry (1922); Ooumor lituiraire 
(1922) ; Avenlures de Sylvam JUufour (1922); 
StendhaUana (1924); Les Iwres du second 
rayon; irr^guUers et lihertins, history and crlti- 
eiem (1925);. Voltaire et Fr4d4rio It (1927); 
Mn Provenoc (1927) ; and LMdg farmer un bit- 
Uothhque ( 1928 ) . In 1 926 ediiedf with an. 
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troduction and bibliography, Musset’s Confession 
d'un enfant du siecle, 

HEHM-EOBEET, ro'bar', Jacques (1803- 
). A French barrister who was born in 
Paris and educated at the ficole F^nolon and the 
Lyc4e Condorcet. An irresistible speaker, he 
became a criminal lawyer — a branch of the law 
then in ill repute — ^and rose rapidly, finally be- 
coming the leader of the French bar, a position 
rarely held by a member in its criminal branch. 
In 1923 he was elected a member of the French 
Academy. His well-known literary work was 
Les grands proems de VMstoi/re (4 vols., 1924?-* 
25), an account of the great trials of history. 
He also wrote L*cffort de Paris (1007) and Le 
mardchal Foch (1019), two lectures; L’avocat, 
a history of the customs of the bar (1023) ; Le 
palais de justice (1927); Maleskerhcs (1927); 
and Louis X 17 (1028). 

HENRY, Prince op Prussia (Heinrich 
Albert Wilhelm ) ( 1 862-1 929 ) . A Gei man ad- 
miral and brother of the eX’Kaiscr of Germany 
(see VoL. XI). He was oommandor-in-chief of 
the Baltic fleet during the World War. was second 
in command at the Battle of Jutland, and was 
ardent in his support of Germany’s sulmiarine 
warfare. Tic was forced to flee from Kiel when 
the revolution broke out there in 1018, and re- 
tired to his estate in Rehleawig-llolatoin, where 
he died of pneumonia and complications on Apr. 
20, 1929. 

HENRY, Robert Llewellyn, Jr. (1882- 
). An American xirofewRor, of law, born at 
Chicago, educated at the University of Chicago, 
and as Rhodes scholar at Oxford, England; also 
at Heidelberg, Germany, and Grenoble, France. 
He held the position of professor of law at several 
State universities, 1907-16. During the World 
War, he w'as cai)tain and then major of infnnti*y 
in the Oflieers Reserve Corps; In 1919-20 he 
was a member of the War Department Board of 
Contract Adjustment in Vl'asliington, He lec- 
tured at Oxford, England, during 1921-22. 
Later, he was ai)pointed judge of the Mixed Court 
at Alexandria, Egypt. His writings include! 
Liens and Pledges (1913) ; Consideration in Con- 
tracts 601 A.D. to im A.D. (1917); Anglo- 
Saxon Contracts (3917) ; Con tracts in ike Local 
Courts of Mcdieiml England (192C). 

HEN'SON, Rt. Rev, Herhkrt Hensley 
(1803- ). An English clergyman and' au- 

thor (see VoL. XI), Bishop of Durham since 
3920. He was Dean of Durham (1912fl8), 
Bishop of Hereford (1918-20), and honoraiY 
professor of modern history’ at Durham Univer- 
sity. His later publications include: War-Time 
Sermons (1915); Itolerison of BrUjliion^ 1816-^ 
1853 (1910); Christian Liberty (1918)5 
canism (1921); /» Defense of the English 
Church (1923)5 Byron: The Ecde Lecture 
(1924) ; Quo Tendimust (1924) j Kotes on Spir- 
itual Dealing (1925); Church and Parson in 
England (1927); The Booth and the Vote 
(1028). He edited The Nahed Truth, by Bishop 
Croft (1910) ; and Sir William Aitson: aMemow 
(1920). See DuBiiAif, Bisnop of. ' 

HEPBUBN, A(l0N20) Barton (1840^1922). 
An American banker, plillanthropist; and author 
(see VoL. XI ) . He was a member of the 'Federal 
Advisory Council of the Federal Reserve Board 
in 1918, and was a pronilnent member ot oBoet 
of important associations concernetl ' witi 
omics and political science* In 1915 he'imte 
and published A Distoru of Currdnog in the 
Vnim States. 


HERBERT, Victor (1859-1924). An Irish- 
American conductor and composer (see VoL. XI). 
Among the numerous productions of his last 
decade, the following achieved conspicuous suc- 
cess: Princess Pat (1915) ; Eileen (1917) ; Angel 
Face (1919) ; Orange Blossoms (1921) ; and The 
Dream Girt 0924). In the field of light opera, 
Herbert not only towers far above all his Amer- 
ican colleagues because of his inexhaustible 
melodious invention, splendid orchestration, and 
solid technical attainments but has securely es- 
tablished his place by the side of such masters 
as Johann Strauss, Offenbach, Millocker, Suppe, 
and Sullivan. 

HEREDITY. An observational and experi- 
mental study of the laws governing the trans- 
mission of physical or mental characteristies 
through successive generations of animals, or of 
physical characteristics in plants, the laws being 
in^general the same in the two great groups of 
living beings. A complete theory of heredity 
must offer an explanation of two set.s of phe- 
nomena — first, the fact that, on the whole, off- 
spring resemble their parents more than they 
resemble other members of the race; and sec- 
ond, that this resemblance is never absolute but 
the offspring always show some differences from 
the parents, i.e., they show varia])lity. 

An important date in the history of this sub- 
joet is 1809, when Lamarck formulated his 
theory of tlie efTects of use and disuse of or- 
gans and of the effect of environment on the 
S;lruciiir6 of plants and animals. According to 
Lamarck, the increased size of an organ through 
use or its decreased size following disuse was 
passed on to the offspring, so that in the course 
of generations, descendants of the original ani- 
mals, through accumulation of these structural 
changes, would be quite unlike their ancestors. 
Similarly, plant structures would be modified in 
response to climatic conditions, or to changes in 
the environment, such as moisture or chemical 
composition of the soil, so as to lead in the end 
to considerable structural modifleations. 

Lamarck was arguing in favor of the evolu- 
tion of species and developed this theory as an 
explanation of this evolution, but running, as it 
did, contrary to the! generally held belief in 
the fixity of species, the theory met with nothing 
but opposition, and it was only after 1859, when 
Darwin’s formulation of a theory of evolution 
was widely accepted, that it received recognition. 
In the evolutionary writings from 1859 to 1800, 
there was general acceptance of the doctrine of 
use-inhcritance. This was, indeed, carried to 
much greater extremes than it was by Lamarck 
himself, in that there was a general helief that 
scars resulting from injuries, or the effects of 
mutilations such as the loss of an organ through 
accident, would appear as a birthmark in the 
offspring. Thu.s, the child of a German student 
had a birthmark reproducing the soar her father 
carried as the result of a student duel, and a 
cat whoso tail was cut off by' an accident hence- 
forth gave birth to tailless kittens. Gases of 
this sort which had wide acceptance as popular 
legends were repeatedly cited as illustrating the 
method of ^evolution. 

It was clearly recognized that the assumption 
of the inheritanoo of acquired characters carries 
with It the necessity of explaining the mechanism, 
of the process. How, for example, is it pos- 
sible for the removal of a cat’s tail to so affect 
the sex cells of the cat^ situated at a considerable 
dManee from the tail, as to cause her to give 
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birth to tailless kittens? Darwin proposed as 
an explanation the “provisional” theory of pan- 
genesis, which assumed that each cell of the 
body is constantly throwing off gemmules or 
ultra-microscopic particles which collect in the 
sex cells. When these sex cells develop, the 
gemmules are distributed throughout the body 
of the new individual, and each going to its ap- 
propriate group of cells determines the charac- 
ter of their development. These^ gemmules mul- 
tiply by fission and may remain dormant for 
several generations. If through use or disuse or 
through accident, the structure of a group of 
cells is changed, the gemmules arising from 
these cells will he correspondingly modified and 
when they in turn take part in the construction 
of a new individual that individual may ex- 
hibit the changed character. Herbert Spencer 
had earlier attempted to explain heredity and 
the inheritance of acquired characters on the 
assumption of “physiological units” or ultra- 
microscopic particles having a definite polarity 
which are located in the body cells and by the 
form of their polarity determine the appear- 
ance of the cells in which they are. Use or 
disuse may modify the form of this polarity 
and thus affect the character of the race. 
Neither of the above explanations has any ex- 
perimental basis and both are purely formal. 

Later theories are based on more exact knowl- 
edge of the actual phenomena of development, 
knowledge not available at the time that Darwin 
and Spencer were writing, and a brief summary 
of these phenomena will be essential here.^ The 
starting-point for each new individual in bi- 
parental inheritance is the fertilized egg, a 
single cell formed by the union of two cells, the 
ovum from the mother and the spermatossodn 
from the father. This fertilized egg divides 
into two cells, each of these divides again, and 
the process .is repeated until eventually the 
many-celled adult appears. Coincident with 
these divisions, a process of differentiation goes 
on, by which different portions of the complex 
of ceils assume different structures adapted to 
different functions. Examination of any one of 
these cells under favorable conditions would 
show that in its central portion or nucleus is 
a substance called chromatin which just before 
the cell divides breaks up into rods called 
chromosomes, which are arranged in pairs and 
are constant in number in any one species. 
When the cell divides, each chromosome of a 
pair divides, half going to each daughter cell. 
Thus, the number is kept constant and each cell 
gets a representative of each chromosome present 
in the cell from which it arose. 

A study of the immature sex cells shows that 
they also have ]^ired chromosomes, but as they 
approach maturity, the members of each pair 
unite more or less closely with one another in 
a very complex fashion, later to separate and di- 
vide with the cells containing them so that the 
mature sex cell contains only half the normal 
number of chromosomes. This process is known 
as maturation^ When these cells unite in the 
fertilization process, the number is brought back 
to normal and it is quite certain that one meba- 
ber of each pair is derived from each parent. 
In fertilization only the head of the spermato^ 
zoCn, which is practically nothing but chromatin, 
enters the egg. Since observation shows that in- 
heritance from the father is as strong as that 
from the mother, it seems evident that what- 
ever material is the carrier of hereditary qual- 


ities must be located in the chromatin. It has 
been shown also in the case of a few animals 
that the cells which give rise to the sex or- 
gans of the new generation seem to be set 
aside early in the development and to be quite 
distinct from the other organs of the body. 

In the light of this further information, Weis- 
mann attacked the problem and worked out an 
elaborate theory of heredity. He was the first 
seriously to question the validity^ of the La- 
marckian principle, and began by investigating 
supposed cases of inheritance of mutilations. 
For these, he decided there is no evidence what- 
ever. In this connection, he dcvelopd the con- 
cept of the germ plasm. This may he defined as 
a material contained in the nucleus of the fer- 
tilized egg, whose function is to determine the 
character of the individual resulting from that 
egg. During development, portions of the germ 
plasm are distributed to the appropriate regions 
of the developing organism, each controlling the 
differentiation of its own particular area. Some 
of this germ plasm, however, is not distributed 
in this fashion hut remains as residual material 
which goes by the shortest route to the cells 
which are to form the sex organs of the new in- 
dividual and there locates itself in the nuclei 
of the embryonic sex cells. Here it remains until 
at the time of sexual maturity, the cell contain- 
ing it matures, unites in fertilization with the 
cell from the opposite sex, and the process is re- 
peated. While in this dormant condition, this 
residual material necessarily must receive its 
nutrition from the surrounding body, hut Weis- 
mann supposed that it is so effectually insulated 
from the latter as not to he affected in any 
qualitative fashion by any activities of the body 
itself or by any influence of the environment. 

If this germ plasm is thus isolated and un- 
changeable and determines the character of the 
individuals of successive generations, why are 
not all individuals alike? Weisman refers the 
origin of variations to the maturation process 
of the sex cells in which each cell apparently 
shuffles its chromatin and discards a portion of 
it, before fertilization takes place. Since by the 
law of chances this discarding is different in 
any two cells, it follows that no two mature sex 
cells are exactly alike. Further variability is 
produced by the union of the dissimilar chroma- 
tin of the two sex cells in fertilization. While 
much that is new has been discovered concerning 
the phenomena of maturation and fertilization 
since Weisraann wrote, nothing has appeared that 
seriously affects this ranch of his theory. His 
further development of hypotheses ^ concerning 
the structure of the germ plasm and its behavior 
are not of so much importance at the present 
time (see bibliography at end of article). 

The net results of Weismann’s work are two. 
In the first place, there is agreement among all 
students of heredity that mutilations or their 
effects are not inherited, nor is there any rea- 
son to accept the validity of reported cases of 
maternal impressions and prenatal influences. 
In the second place, there is agreement that 
without necessarily .accepting Weismann’s ideas 
as to the composition of the germ plasm, it is 
necessary to assume the existence of such a sub- 
stance as the determiner, of hereditary qualities. 
The question as it now stands is this; Is it 
posrible for this germ plasm, lying in the sex; 
cells, to he affected by any activity of the body 
or by any influence of the environment so as to 
produce precise and permanently heritable 
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changes in the structure of subsequent genera- 
tions ? 

Weismann at first claimed for germ plasm 
a complete insulation from external influences, 
but later modified this position. He foxmd that 
certain insects when subjected to lowered 
temperature became darker in color and this 
modification was transmitted to subsequent gen- 
erations. To explain cases of this sort where 
animals certainly responded to external changes, 
Weismann developed the theory that some en- 
vironmental influences are strong enough to pen- 
etrate immediately through the body and act 
directly on the germ plasm, causing changes in it. 
These changes ^may be inherited. Only those 
agencies that are strong enough thus to penetrate 
may affect the germ plasm. 

The Neo-Lamarckians on the other hand, who 
believe in the transmission of acquired char- 
acters, hold that lesser influences, either acting 
repeatedly, from without, on the body, or the re- 
sults of the activity of the body itself, may grad- 
ually penetrate to, and affect, the germ plasm. 
Admitting that the mechanisms by which such 
an effect could operate are not clearly to be 
seen, they believe that some observations can 
be explained only on the assumption that this 
has tsiken place. Botanists' are rather more apt 
to take this position than are zodlopsts, for in 
the animal bod^ are found much fewer proto- 
plasmic connections between the organs, and the 
sex cells are more definitely isolated than is the 
case in plants. In fact, it is sometimes difficult 
to imagine any very complete separation in 
plants because of the elaborate arrangement of 
intercommunicating protoplasmic connections. 
Among zoologists, the palaeontologists are most 
apt to be Neo-Lamarckians because the history 
of manjr structures seems to show a precise 
parallelism between the changes that these organs 
undergo in successive ages and the changes that 
would have been set up in them in each genera- 
tion by the uses to which they must have been 
put. 

It is evident that an apparent case of use in- 
heritance might be explained equally well lay 
either of the above hypotheses, and thus a con- 
dition of deadlock results. 

Most of the earlier writers on this subject 
devoted their time mainly to arguing on what 
might be considered reasonable explanations of 
observed phenomena, and conclusive experi- 
mental evidence is lacking. Brown-Sequard, 
whose results were quoted by Darwin and by 
later writers, thought that certain injuries to 
the nervous system of guinea pigs would be fol- 
lowed by a condition of epilepsy and this was 
transmitted to descendants. This for a long 
time stood as a valid case of the inheritance of 
acquired characters, but the most recent work 
along this line indicates that the so-called *'epi- 
leptic” state of the guinea pig appears under 
favorable conditions in the perfectly normal 
animal, and it seems certain that this case may he 
ruled out. Practically all of the supposed cases 
to demonstrate this point are either of doubt- 
ful accuracy, or are capable of, two interpreta- 
tions (see above) and clean-cut, precise evidence 
is lacking in favor of Neo-Lamarckism., 

> Most, if not all, biologists would agree that a 
decisive demonstration that external influences 
ma^ produce heritable cha^nges fn germ plasm, 
would greatly simplify some of our problems 
of heredity, especially as related to evolution. 
For this reason, some recent investigations which 


it appears may offer such demonstration lave 
excited much interest. The first has to do with 
antibodies. If, for example, we inject human 
blood into the blood vessels of an unrelated 
animal, say a rabbit, the body of tie rabbit will 
react in a definite and precise fashion, developing 
what is known as an antibody which has specific 
reactions to human blood. If the blood contain- 
ing the antibody is mixed with human blood a 
precipitate will form, but if mixed with blood 
irom any other animal (except a few of the 
higher apes) no reaction occurs. A_ similar 
formation of antibodies having a specific rela- 
tion to whatever material was injected would 
follow from the injection of any other body tis- 
sue, or on the entrance of bacteria into the 
blood. 

Gruyer and Smith injected the material from 
a crushed lens from the eye of a rabbit into the 
blood of a fowl and in that way developed an 
anti-lens body in this blood. Some of this blood 
was injected into a pregnant rabbit at a time 
when the lenses of the embryos were forming, 
and a number of them were born with defective 
lenses. This defect persisted through several 
generations, being transmitted through the male 
as well as through the female and in a Men- 
delian fashion (see below). This would indicate 
that the defect was truly hereditary and not a 
case of infection from the mother in each gen- 
eration, and leads to the conclusion that the 
germ plasm of the rabbit had been modified by 
the antibody. Guyer and Smith did not claim 
that their results are arguments in favor of Neo- 
Lamarckism, but others have so interpreted them, 
on the ground that if these antibodies can produce 
such an effect, other antibodies which conceivably 
may have arisen from time to time in the racial 
history, as reactions of the body to stimuli of 
various kinds, may have had corresponding effects 
on the germ plasm. A second line of argument 
is derived from the study of hormones, chemical 
substances formed in body cells and poured into 
the blood, which modify the structure of other 
organs. It is generally admitted that some 
secondary sex characters (for example those that 
distinguish the male from the female individual) 
are due to hormones formed by the respective 
developing sex organs. There is reason to think 
that hormones may be formed by any organ, and 
it is possible that a changed use of an organ may 
change the character of its hormones, and that 
this might react on the germ plasm. 

More recent research has produced results that 
are even more suggestive in this connection. A 
number of investigators have found that treat- 
ment of animals with radium or with X-rays will 
produce structural changes, some of which rank 
as true mutations (See ZoSnoGY). Character- 
istic mutations appear in laboratory cultures of 
fruit flies; and at the December, 1927, meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the $1000 prize annually given for the 
most noteworthy paper read at the meeting was 
awarded for a research on the effect of X-rays 
on fruit flies, wherfi, after exposure to these rays, 
mutations similar to those that occur in labora- 
tory cultures appeared, but 150 times as fre- 
quently. Since X-rays are found in ordinary 
light, it is perfectly possible that changes in 
their character or intensity may directly produce 
changes in germ plasm. 

Biometry, An important technique for the 
study of heredity was developed by Galton 
and later by Pearson in biometry. This is an 
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Important practical suggestions arise from 
tlie study of sex-linked characters. It is evident 
from a study of the last two diagrams that it 
■would be possible to determine which individuals 
would transmit the sex-linked character and 
which would not. If, as is true is some cases, 
the character is an undesirable one, it would be 
possible by controlling matings to eliminate 
the character from the race. On the other hand, 
if the sex-linked character is desirable, it would 
be possible so to control matings as to make it 
more common. It is evident from the diagram 
that, assuming absolute power to control mat- 
ings, either color-blindness could be entirely 
eliminated, or a race could be developed all of 
whom would be color-blind, according to which 
was considered the desirable condition. 

Atavism or Beversion. These terms should 
he considered as synonymous and refer to the 
appearance in one generation of characters not 
represented in the immediate parents but present 
in some more remote ancestors. In the case just 
mentioned, color-blindness skips a generation and 
might even seem to skip more than one, if in 
the intermediate generations the individual who 
would show it did not happen to appear. An- 
other familiar case is where the child of brown- 
eyed parents has blue eyes inherited from a blue- 
eyed grandparent or earlier ancestor. In eye 
color, the pigmented (brown or black) eye is 
dominant to the non-pigmented (blue or albino). 
If, therefore, the brown-eyed parents happen to 
he heterozygous for brown, having the blue as a 
recessive character, one-quarter of their children 
would be homozygous for blue and be blue-ey^ 
(see diagram above, referring "to the guinea pig 
which, making the necessary changes in the sym- 
bols, would apply as well to this case).^ Since 
the number of individuals is so small in any 
human family, it might happen that several 
generations would elapse before the homo^gous 
individual appears and thus the child seem to in- 
herit something not possessed by its parents. 
This emergence of a previously hidden recessive 
character explains one type of atavism. 

Another type has a different explanation. 
Bateson described a case where two white sweet 
peas when crossed gave a purple Fx and this 
when inbred gave in Fa nine purple to seven 
white. This purple color was present in the 
ancestral Sicilian sweet pea, so that this was an 
undoubted ease of atavism. This can be ex- 
plained on the assumption that for the produc- 
tion of the purple color the cooperation of two 
genes is necessary. If either gene is present 
alone, no color appears; when they are both 
present they produce the purple color. In the 
history of these two varieties of sweet peas, it 
happened that these two genes became separated 
and thus two lines of white-flowered plants 
arose, one carrying one of the genes, the other 
carrying the other. When they were crossed, 
color returned. Assuming that one of these 
genes is represented by C with an allelomorph 
0 and the other by R with r as allelomor^, 
the composition of one plant would be Cr and 
the other cR. When crossed, “this becomes ORcr 
and color appears. Assuming that this is the 
ease, the hybrid would form gametes OR, Or 
oR, or. Bepresenting the result of crossing by 
a diagram, we have the results shown in the next 
column. 

Nine of these squares contain both 0 and R, 
■while none of the other seven has both of them. 
Accordingly, nine are colored and seven white, 
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as actual observation showed. Again, theoreti- 
cal expectation and observations are in agree- 
ment and demonstrate the accuracy of the theory. 

Inbreeding. This is regarded, and with 
some experimental evidence in favor of the be- 
lief, as undesirable in that it tends to produce 
weakened or degenerate descendants. Many 
plants, however, as wheat, rice, barley, oats, 
tobacco, and beans, are normally self-fertilizing 
and experiments on white rats have shown that 
no injurious effects follow in the closest in- 
breeding. It now seems certain that inbreeding 
in itself is not injurious, but that, if there are 
in a family undesirable recessive traits, these 
traits are more apt to become homozygous and 
thus visible if two members of this family mate 
lian if either mates with a more distantly re- 
lated individual. If a family is free from these 
undesirable recessives, no harmful effects follow 
inbreeding. On the other hand, ‘^outbreeding,” 
or mating of unrelated individuals, is sometimes 
followed by an increase in vigor, apparently be- 
cause it results in a combination of several de- 
sirable dominant diaracters. 

The most elaborate experiments ever made in 
heredity were made by Morgan and his asso- 
ciates on the fruit-fly, Drosophila, which is ideal 
for this purpose as it breeds rapidly and is easily 
kept imder observation. As a result of these 
experiments, they have not only identified a 
large number of genes but have demonstrated 
the exact location of each of these genes on the 
chromosome (consult bibliography). 

Of mudi interest is the question as to the 
number and character of these genes. To as- 
sume that there is in the sex cell a gene for 
each different character of the adult would be 
to assume an inconceivable complexity in the 
germ plasm. Moreover, it- is kno'wn that some- 
times one gene may affect more than one body 
character or, on the other hand, several genes 
may cooperate to determine one character. It 
wo^d be possible, therefore, to explain their 
action by the assumption of a comparatively 
few genes which, reacting on the original ma- 
terial of the fertilized egg, start the process of 
differentiation, then by a second reaction on 
this primary differentiated material set up a 
further differentiation, and this series of actions 
and reactions continue to the end, the process 
being more or less modified by the reactions of 
one set of gene^ upon the others. That the 
genes are complex chemical compounds, possibly 
of the nature of enzymes, acting upon the pro- 
toplasm of the body seems a reasonable as- 
sumption from what we know of their mode of 
working. 
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It seems certain, however, that the cytoplasm 
of the egg plays some part in heredity and is not 
merely an inert mass, molded hy the genes in 
the chromosomes. Apparently, the general char- 
acteristics, e.g., whether an egg shall develop 
into a dog or a horse, are determined hy the 
cytoplasm while the individual characteristics 
are controlled hy the genes. 

If genes are chemical compounds of the nature 
of enzymes, it should he possible to modify their 
structure by chemical or other means and there 
is experimental evidence that this can be done. 
If the cases mentioned earlier, where external 
forces have permanently modified the race, are 
valid, the genes must have been modified. Muta- 
tions also (see Zoology) must owe their origin 
to changes in the composition of the genes. 

This w^ork in heredity has decidely modified 
opinion on one point which had seemed so obvi- 
ous as to be axiomatic. This was the prin- 
ciple which underlay all of Darwin's work on 
selection, that of the supposed efficiency of the 
selection of individual variations. Among tlie 
members of any generation are always found 
variations in the degree of development of any 
one character. Darwin supposed, and this has 
generally been believed until quite recently, that 
if extreme variates were isolated from the re- 
mainder and allowed to breed, some of their off- 
spring would vary still more widely in this di- 
rection and if this process were continued almost 
any amount of variability could be obtained. 
If this were true, it would mean that the charac- 
ter of genes could be changed by the act of selec- 
tion, but the evidence indicates that it is 
probably not true. 

In any species, the range of variability is fixed, 
and selection of the greatest or the smallest 
variate from the mean of the species would not in 
any way affect the range of variability of the 
next generation. Where the selective process 
seems to be sufficient, it may mean either that the 
original group was not homogeneous and selec- 
tion has isolated different races from one another, 
each having its own range of variability, or that 
there were genes modifying or interfering with 
the action of the genes under consideration and 
the selective process has removed these, thus al- 
lowing the original gene free expression. The 
gene is apparently not modified through selection. 

As a result of his study of biometry, Galton 
decided that inheritance is blending, i.e., that the 
offspring of two parents unlike in any particular 
character would be, with respect to that, char- 
acter, intermediate between the parents. If 
this were true, it would mean that the genes 
from the two parents had modified one another. 
The Hendelian interpretation is that in such 
a case the apparent blending is due to the 
peculiar action of two or more genes. For ex- 
ample, a' brown-chaffed and a white-chaffed 
wheat were crossed and Fi was brown. F 2 , how- 
ever, did not have brown and white in the 
proportions of three to one, as might have been 
expected, but there were fifteen brown to one 
white and the browns were not all of the same 
shade. This can be explained on the assump- 
tion that there are two genes for brown, B and 
Bi, each capable of producing the color, but 
BB^- gives a more intense shade than either B 
or Bi alone. Worked out on the checker-board 
type of diagram, this theoretical expectation 
agrees closely with actual observations and there 
is no evidence for a true, blending due to modifi^ 
cations in the character of the original genes. 


By offering precise information concerning 
the results to be expected from any given mat- 
ing, Mendelism has been of service to practical 
plant and animal breeders, and these services 
will undoubtedly be extended with advancing 
information. In human heredity, because of the 
obvious impossibility of experimental matings 
and because of the small size of human families, 
accurate information is more difficult to obtain, 
bnt enough is known to offer to eugenics much 
valuable assistance in its efforts to improve hu- 
man qualities. This is especially true in the 
cases of a number of diseases which are sex 
linked in inheritance and which, by applying 
the rules mentioned above, might easily be elim- 
inated from the race. See Eugentcs. 
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the author of several volumes of sketches : Rand- 
hemerkungen; Kleine Erlehnisse (1920) ; Spa- 
eiergang in Potsdam (1926) ; and Holland, Rem- 
brandt, Amsterdam (1926). 

HEEMANlSrSSOlSr, Halldob (1878- ). 

An Iceland philologist born at VOllur, Iceland. 
He entered the University of Reykjavik in 1898 
and i^ree years later that of Copenhagen. In 
1905 he was appointed curator of the Fiske Ice- 
landic Collection at Cornell University Library 
and taught Scandinavian languages at the uni- 
versity, becoming a full professor in -1924:. His 
many works include The Northmen in America 
( 1909 ) ; The Ancient Laws of Horway and Iceland 
U 9 II); Icelandic Authors of To-day (1913); 
Icelatidio Boohs of the 16th Century (1916) ; The 
Periodical Literature of Iceland (1918) ; Modem 
Icelandic (1919) ; Bibliography of the JEddas 
(1920); Icelandic Books of the 17th Century 
(1922) ; Jon OudmundsBon and His Natural His- 
tory of Iceland (1924) ; Eggert Olafsson (1925), 
and Two Cartographers ( 1926 ) . He compiled a 
Catalogue of the Fiske Icelandic Collection (1914, 
27) and of Rwaic Literature (1918), and edited 
The Story of Griselde in Icelandic (1914) and 
A n Ic elandic Satire: Lof Lygirmar (1915). 

HEEMA27T, Abel (1862- ), A French 

man of letters, horn in Paris, and educated at 
the lyc4es Bonaparte and Condoreet. He de- 
voted himself to journalism and to literature, 
writing critical essays, novels, and theatrical 
comedies. In all his works, he displayed a^ keen' 
sense for satire and social caricature. One of 
his novels. La Carrihre (1894), dealt ironically 
with the diplomatic ‘^career," and it is this that 
was supposed to have delayed Hermant’s election 
to the French Academy until 1927. His works 
include: Monsieur Rabosson (1884); Nathalie 
Madord (1888); Amour de Ute (1^90); Le 
dtsdple aimS (1895) ; Les transatlantiques 
(1897) ; Trains de luxe (1908) ; H cures de guerre 
de la famille Valadier (1915) ; Chromques frcm- 
gaises, 19^^1915 (1916); Histovre amoureuse 
de Fanfan (1917); La vie d Paris (1919); Le 
roman de Loup (1926) ; La marionnette; **Seo- 
ondes Classei^* (1926) ; Les ^paves (1927) ; Ca- 
mille mix cheveux courts ( 1927 ) ; also stories of 
court life: La carriere (1894); Le sceptre 
(1897), and Le char de VStat (1899) ; a series 
of reminiscences, including Les oonfidences d*une 
ctieulle (1893); Souvenirs du vioomte de Cour- 
pihre (1901); Uaube ardente (1919); La jour- 
nde brhve (1920); and Ordpusoule tragique 
(1922). He also wrote Le joyeux gargon 
(1913); Le oaravans4rail (1917); Le rival imr 
connu (1918) ; La petite femme (1921) ; U autre 
aventure du joyeux garden ( 1921 ) • ' and the 
short stories: Cceurs d part, Cceurs prwiligiSs, 
and Daniel (1910); and numerous essays and 
dramas. Consult Abel Eermant, by ' Peltier 
(1924). •;*' > . • 

HEBEE, Patjl (1876- ). A* German his- 

torian, who in 1920 became director- of’ the 
political-historical archives at . Potsdam. • 
was horn at Magdeburg, studied' at the univer- 
sities of Berlin, Jena, and Leipzig, and in pursuit 
of a commercial enterprise traveled in Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and Spain, He W'as lecturer at 


the University of Leipzig (1906-20). He is the 
author of : Prcussens Befreiungs-und Yerfas- 
atingkampf (1914); Spanien und der Weltkrieg 
(1915); Weltpolitik, W eltkatastrophe (1916); 
Geschichtliche Schlaglichter auf den Weltko^ieg 
(1916); Aufruf an die Neutralen mr Qeduld 
(1918); Bismarcks Staatskunst (1916); Vdlk- 
ergemevnsohaftsidee und Internationale Politih 
(1920); Weltgesohiohte der neuesten Zeit 
(1926); and Die siidtiroler Frage (1927). 

HEEEIOE, Myron T. (1854-1929). An 
American diplomat (see VoL. XI). Dui'ing the 
World War, he established the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital at Neuilly, France, and was 
chairman of the War Camp Community Service 
and of the Mayor’s War Relief Committee in 
Cleveland. Reappointed Ambassador to France 
by President Harding in April, 1921, he served 
with conspicuous success until his sudden death 
on Mar. 31, 1929. At Paris, he was entrusted 
with difficult negotiations involving war debts, 
limitation of armaments, and the Hellogg-Briand 
multilateral peace pact. His handling of Col- 
onel Charles 13. Lindbergh’s arrival in Paris fol- 
lowing the latter’s transatlantic flight was 
widely praised. It was largely due to his efforts 
that adequate quarters for the American Embassy 
in Paris were provided for in August, 1928. 
During the post-war reconstruction period, he 
also served as chairman of the American Commis- 
sion for Devastated France. Following services 
in Paris, his body was returned to America on a 
French warship, with full military honors such 
as were never before accorded a foreign Ambas- 
sador. Burial was in Cleveland. 

HEEEICK, Robert (1808- ). An Amer- 

ican writer and university professor (see VoL. 
XI). His professorship of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago ended in 1923. His later 
books . include His Great Adventure (1918); 
Clark's Field (1914) ; The World Decision 
(1916); The Conscript Mother (1916); Homely 
Lilia (1923); Waste (1924); Wanderings 
(1925) ; and Chimes (1926). He was a member 
of the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 

HEBEIOT, fiDOUARD (1872- ). A French 

public official and man t)f letters who was edu- 
cated at the ficole Normale Sup6rieure, and at 
the conclusion of his studies became a professor 
of rhetoric and literature at the Lycde of Lyons, 
and an instructor at the university there. He 
entered politics and was successively counselor 
general of the Rhone, Mayor of Lyons, Senator 
(1912), Minister of Public Works in Briand’s 
government (December, 1916 to March, 1917) 
and deputy (November 1919 ) . After the Armis- 
tice, he opposed the repai*ation policies of the 
Nationalist groups in France and favored a rap- 
prochement with Germany and Russia. In 1922 
he made a visit to Russia which he described 
in La Russie Nouvelle. He was president of the 
Federation of Radical and Radical Socialist 
parties, and was one of the leaders of the Parlia- 
mentary opposition to the bloc national. The 
elections of May, 1924, led to his premiership, 
supported by jiarties of the left bloc, from June 
of that yOar to April of the -following. His 
policy was conciliatory toward Germany, favor- 
ing ihe Dawes Plan and allowing German vessels 
to enter French ports - for the* first -time since' 
the- World War, and he -recognized Soviet -Russia- 
( Oct. 28, 1924)1 ' He stood strongly against in- 
flattOn,‘so when it wis discovered that the Gov- 
ernment ^had secretly resorted to' it, the ministry 
was forced to resign. Painlovd^ the President 
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of the Chamher, became Premier, and Herriot 
was chosen President in his place; on July 20, 
1926, he left the speaker’s chair to overthrow the 
Briand-Caillaux government. He again formed 
his own cabinet which was defeated on its first 
appearance before the Chamber, and then gave 
way to Poinear4, in whose government he became 
Minister of Public Instruction (July 23, 1926- 
) . In October of that year, he resigned his 
presidency of the Federation of the Eadical and 
Hadical Socialist parties. 

As a man of letters, Herriot was best known 
by a work on Philon le juif and the Jewish- 
Alexandrian school of philosophy which was 
crowned by the Academy of Moral and Political 
Science in 1897. His other works include: Un 
Ovrrage InHit de Mme. de Stael (1904) ; Precis 
d*histoire des lettres frangaises (1905) ; Agir 
(1915-16): Greer (1919); Lyon pendant la 
guerre (1924); and Dans la for^t normande 
(1926). 

HEBBMAHN, h3r'man, CoNEAD Edmund 
Gustav (1871- ). A German writer. He 

was born at Leipzig and attended the university 
there. He is the author of the plays: Savon- 
arola (1886); Sensation (1906); Der Triumph 
des Mannes (1900); Der grosse Baal (1907). 
Other works include Vineta, a volume of verse 
^008) ; Und dock (1915); Sakuska, a Eussian 
story (1919); Lehensfahrt "{1919) } Wilhelm 
Busch an der Tlimmelstiir (1920) ; Oesichte und 
Grimassen (1920); Derlachende Olymp (1921); 
Maulwiirfe (1921); the satire Der Affenspiegel 
(1923); an edition of 1001 'Naoht {Ardbiam 
-Nights) (1928). 

HEBSHBY, Amos Shartle (1867- ). 

An American educator (see VoL. XI). He be- 
came head of the newly created department of 
political science at the University of Indiana in 
1914. Among his later writings were Modem 
Japan, with S’rank M, Anderson (1919) ; Hand- 
book for the Diplomatic Relations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa, 1870-1014 (1918) and The Es- 
sentials of International Law and Organisation 
(1027). He was a member of the staff of the 
American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 
1918-19. 

EGBBTEB, Albert (1871- ). An Ameri- 

can painter and craftsman (see Vol. XI), 
Amoi^ his later mural works were a series for 
the Supreme Court room of the Wisconsin 
Capitol, and an allegorical pageant in the St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. At his Herter 
Looms, he designed and produced artistic tapes- 
tries. 

HEBTLING, Georg, Baron von (1843- 
1910). A German administrator and Catholic 
philosopher (see Vol. XI). On Nov. 1, 1917, 
he was appointed Chancellor by the Kaiser, and 
by his skill brought some measure of stability 
into the affairs of the German government. 
Later, when Bulgaria capitulated at the end of 
September; 1918, he was driven from office. See 
Germa ny, u nder flisfory. 

HEBTWIG, hert'viK, Richard von (1850- 
). A German zoologist (see Vol. XT). He 
resigned his professorship at Munich in 1925 and 
in 1929 visited the United States, where he was 
elected a foreign associate of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He wrote Ahstammungslehre 
und neuere Biologie (1927). 

HEBITY, Charles Holmes (1867- ). 

An American chemist, born at Milledgeville, Ga., 
and educated at the University of Georgia 
(1886), Johns Hopkins (Ph.I)., 1900), Berlin, 
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and Zurich. He was assistant chemist of the 
Georgia Experiment Station (1890-91), adfunct 
professor of chemistry at Johns Hopkins (1894- 
1901), and from 1901 to 1904, was with the 
Bureau of Forestry in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. During 1905-16, he was 
professor of chemistry at the University of North 
Carolina. He was the editor of the Journal of 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 1917-21, 
president of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1921-26, and adviser 
to the Chemical Foundation, Inc., after 1926. His 
principal researches have been in organic chem- 
istry and include the determination of the con- 
stitution of inorganic compounds by pbysico 
methods; also, he invented a new method of tur- 
pentine orcharding and a rapid method for the 
determination of oil in cottonseed products. 

hertz, Alfred (1872- ). A distin- 

guished German conductor (see Vol. XI). In 
1915 he resigned his position at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House and accepted the conductor- 
ship of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
which under him soon developed into one of the 
great orchestras of the country. He was largely 
instrumental in winning recognition for the na- 
tive composer. While at the Metropolitan, he 
produced all the operas by American composers 
produced there. In 1929 he resigned as con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Symphony Greliestra- 

HEBTZOG, h6r'ts6g, Hon. J. B. M. (1806- 
). A South African Prime Minister and 
general (see Vol. XI). At the outbreak of the 
South African rebellion against Great Britain in 
1914, he refused to take part on either side. 
After the World War, as leader of the National- 
ist Party, he headed the opposition of the gov- 
ernment of General Smuts, and, on the defeat of 
the Smuts ministry early in 1924, became Prime 
Minister and Minister for Native Affairs. 

HEBTZSPBUNG, Ejnab (1873- ). A 

Danish astrophysicist, born near Copenhagen, 
who was successively a professor in Gottingen 
University, in the observatory at Potsdam, di- 
rector (1919) of the Leyden Observatory, and 
professor in the University of Leyden (1920- 
). In 1912 he worked at the Mount Wilson 
Observatory in California for four months. He 
has published much on astrophysics. 

HEBZOG, £mile. See Maubois, AndbiS. 

HEBZOG, Rudolf (1809- ). A German 

novelist and poet (see Vol. XI )- In the first 
two years of the World War, he abandoned fiction 
and wrote the following volumes of verse: Rit- 
ter, Tod, und Teufel (1915) ; Tow Stiirmen, 
Sterben, Auferstehen (1916); and the dramatic 
poem Stromiibergwng (1916). He later wrote; 
Die SloUenkamps und Hire Frauen, a novel 
(1917); Junghrunnen, a volume of stories 
(1918) Germamens Gdtter, a book of German 
myths (1919); Die Buben der Frau Opterberg, 
a novel (1921); a volume of poems, Windseit 
und Wolfsseit (1919) ; and the novels Wielhnd 
der Schmied (1927), and Das Fdhnlem der Ver- 
sp reng ten (1927). 

ECESS, Alfred Fabian (1875- ). An 

American pediatrist known for his original re- 
searches into affections of childhood, notably 
rickets, scurvy, tuberculosis, blood states, and 
affections of the stomach and intestines. Born 
in New York City, he was educated at Harvard 
and at Columbia, receiving his medical degree 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
1901. After studying pediatrics in Europe, he 
was made a professor of that chair in the Uni- 
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versity-Bellevue IMedical College, New York City, 
in It) 15. The recoid of his work in pediatrics 
and experimental pathology is contained in 70 or 
more papers published in periodical literature. 
A large share of credit for discoveries in connec- 
tion with rickets, vitamin D, and effects of 
ultra-violet radiation on rickets and on food 
substances w*as accorded to Prof. Hess and in 
1927 the Franklin Society awarded him the John 
Scott Medal for "producing a vitamin factor in 
food by ultra-violet light.” 

HESS, hfis, Myra (1890- ). An English 

pianist, born in London. At the age of five, she 
Ixjgan to study the piano and two years later 
entered the Guildhall School of Music, where 
she graduated as winner of the gold medal. 
After further study under Tobias Matthay, she 
made her debut in London, in January, 1908, 
winning irimiodiate success. She then made tours 
of Holland and France. Upon her American 
debut (New York, Jaii, 24, 1022) she became a 
prime favorite in the United States, not only as 
soloi’^f, but also as a due ensemble player. 

HESS, Victor (1883- ). An Austrian 

professor of physics at the University of Gra2 
and contributor on radioactivity, atmosphere 
electricity, and kindred subjects to the puldica- 
tions of the Academy of Science in Vienna. 
Brom 1021 to 1023, he was director of the re- 
seaich laboratory of the U. S. Radium Corpora- 
tion in New York, and from 1022 to 102.') con- 
sulting physicist in the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington. Since his return to Austria, he has 
published Die elcltviaclucn LcitfdhtgleU der At- 
woHphare und Hire Urfsachni (1020, in English 
translation: T/ie Elertncal Oondnctivity of the 
Atmofiphere and its Causes, 1028). 

HESSE, hi's'sc, Hermann (1877- ). A 

Geiman novelist and poet (see Vol. XI), He 
took up his residence in Switzerland before the 
Id Wa r ITis later works include : I^osshalde 
(1914); In der alien Sonne (1914); Musih des 
IJinsameti (1915), Kiiulp (1915); Am Weg 
(1910); Briefe ins Feld (1916); Schbn ist die 
Jugend (1916); Harckcn (1919); Khinrr Gar- 
ten (1010); KTingsors Iclzicv iVoTwwcr . f 1920) ; 
Zmathuslras Wiederkehr (1^^20); Blick ins 
Chaos (1920); TranrfcrMn^; (1921); a poem of 
India, Siddharta (1922); a selection fiom pre- 
vious books of verse, AusgcwdhUe Oedichte 
(1922) , a poetical volume, Jialien (1923); and 
the novels. Demian, Sinclairs Noti^huoh, and Der 
Steppenwolf (1027). 

HETEHOBYNE. See Radio Texegrapuy. 

HEW'LBTT, Maurice Henry (1861-1923). 
An English novelist (see Vol. XI). His later 
books include: A Lover^s Tale (1915); The 
Little Iliad (1915); The Song of the Plow 
(1916); Thorgils of TreadhoU (1917); Fen- 
dove and Para mil (1917); The Village Wife^s 
Lament (1918); Floiccrs in the Otaas, poems 
(1920); In a Green Shade (1920); Wiltshire 
Essays (1921); Emiern porary Essays (1022); 
Last Essays (1024) ; and The Letters of M^rice 
Ileicleif ; to Which is Added a Diary in Greece, 
7/)/-}, edited W Laurence Biiiyon (1026). 

HEYCK, Eduard (1862- ). A German 

historian, who was born at Doberan and studied 
at Leipzig, Jena, and Heidelberg. He was pro- 
fessor at the universities of Freiburg and HeideL 
berg, and librarian at Bonauesehingen. Included 
among his later works are Die , Kremsuge und 
dm Ileilige Land (1900); FrauensohSnheit im 
Wandel voh Geschmaek und Kunst (1003) ; IViJ- 
helm von Oranien (1908); und die 


Medici (1909); Das Deutschland von Morgen 
(1917) ; Pari ament und Tolksvert retun g (1918) 3 
and Uohenfeuer (1920). 

HEYMANN, Lila Gustava (1868- ). 

A German social worker, born in Hamburg. She 
engaged in propaganda for the abolition of the 
Siitenpolitsei, worked for child protection and 
was active in municipal aud communal reforms 
in Munich. She also wrote works about the sex 
problem and hygiene for young people. After 
1018 she was co-editor, with Anita Augspurg, 
of the mag azine Die Frau im Stoat, 

HEYWAHB, BuBose (1885- ). An 

American writer. He was bom at Charleston, 
S. C., and obtained his schooling there. He 
wrote: Skylines and Horizons (1924); Porgy 
(1925); Angel (192(5); and Mamhn's Daughters 
(1928), and was co-author (with llervey Allen) 
of Carolina Chansons (19*22). Porgy was dra- 
matized in collaboration with Dorothy Heyward 
and produced by the Theatre Guild of New* York 
in 1927-28. 

. HIBBAHB, Benjamin Horace (1S70- ). 

An American agricultural economist, horn in 
Bremer County, Iowa. He giadiiated from the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and hlochanic 
Arts in 1S9.S, and took po'^t -graduate courses at 
the University of Wisconsin and in Germany. 
In 1010 he was special agent in the agricultural 
division of the Bureau of the Census, aiul in 1913 
was appointed professor of agricultural econom- 
ics at the University of Wisconsin. In 1919 
Professor Hibbard became head of this depart- 
ment. He was a raeniher of several societies 
and wrote Effect of the Orcat ^y<tr on Agricul- 
ture (1919); Marketing Agricultural Products 
(1021 ) ; and A History of the Public Land Poli- 
cies (1024). 

HIBBEN, John Grier (1861- ). An 

Ameiican clergyman and educator, elected presi- 
dent of Princeton University, 1912. (See Vol, 
XI). For his sei vices during the W’oild War he 
was made an ofticer of the Legion of Honor 
(France), a commander of the Order of the Crown 
(Belgium), and a grand olllcer of the Order of 
St. Sava (Serbia). Ho added to his list of pub- 
lications The Higher Patriotism (1915). 

HIBBEN, Paxton (1880-1928). An Ameri- 
can war correspoiidcnt and publicist, born at 
'Indianapolis, Ind. He graduated ftom Prince- 
ton University in 1903 and studied law at Har- 
vard. In 1906 he was admitted to the bar. 
Entering the diplomatic service, he served as 
Secretary of Legation in the cai)italR of Russia, 
Mexico, Colombia, Holland, and Chile, retiring 
fiom the service in 1912. He acted as war cor- 
respondent in Eurojic for several newspapers aud 
magazines from 1015 to 1917, and in 1921 was 
secretary of the Russian Commission of Near 
East Relief. Buring the W’oild War, he served 
as first lieutenant of field artillery and also with 
the B^inance Bureau, and in tlie office of the 
Inspector Geneial. In 1919 he was on duty with 
the iniliiary mission to Armenia and was staff 
correspondent for the Chicago Tribune from 1919 
tp; 1920. He wrote Constantine I and the Greek 
People (1920) ; The Famine in Jtussia (^022) ; 
and Henry Ward Beecher — an, American Por- 
trait (1027) and contiibuted many articles on 
svhfects relating to tire Near East to magazines. 

HICH'ENS, Robert Smytiie .(18(54- . ) . 

An English novelitst and journalist , (see , Vol. 
Xl) ^£,0 was Tn?ide,a fellow of the Royal 890!- 
ety of Literature ,in 1926. Among {us later 
hooks , are In the TViWemeaa . ( J,9Ii7) ; Smk^e- 
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Bite (1919); Mrs. Marden (1919); The Spirit 
of the Time (1921); The Last Time (1922); 
December Love (1923); Afier the Verdict 
(1924) ; and The God Within Him (1926). The 
New York play. Business is Business, was his 
adaptation of Les affaires sont les affaires, and 
he wrote The Voice from the Minaret produced 
in 1919. In 1920 his novel The Garden of Allah 
was played in New York and London. 

HICKS, Fredebick Charles (1863- ). 

An American economist and university president, 
horn at Capac, Mich. He was graduated from 
the University of Michigan in 1886, where in 
1890 he also received his Ph.D. During 1891- 
92 he was instructor in economics at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and then for eight years 
was professor of history and political economy 
at the University of Missouri. In 1900 he ac- 
cepted the chair of economy and commerce at 
the University of Cincinnati. He became presi- 
dent of the latter institution in 1920. In addi- 
tion to many technical papers, reports, and 
monographs, he is the author of Lectures on the 
Theory of Economics (1901) and Oompeiitwe 
and Monopoly Price (1911). 

HICKS, Frederick Chakles (1875-' ). 

An American librarian, born at Auburn, N. Y. 
He graduated from Colgate University in 1898 
and from the Georgetown Law School in 1901. 
After several years spent in practicing law, he 
was appointed librarian at the United States 
Naval War College at Newport, serving from 
1905 to 1908. In 1908-09, he was assistant li- 
brarian of the Brooklyn Public Library and was 
assistant librarian (1911-15), law librarian 
(1915- •), and associate professor of legal 

bibliography (1921- ) at Columbia Univer- 

sity. He wrote Hew World Order (1920); Men 
and Books Famous m the Law (1921 ) ; Materials 
atul Methods of Legal Research ( 1923 ) ; and Hu- 
man Jettison (1927) ,* and edited several histori- 
cal series, including Famous American Jury 
Speeches (1925) ; and Arguments and Addresses 
of Joseph Hodges Ghoate (1926). 

HIDES. See Leather; Live Stock. 

HIGGIHS, Edward John (1862- ), An 

English Salvation Army worker who became 
general of the organization in 1929. He was 
born at Highbridge, Somerset, educated at Dr. 
Morgan’s School, Bridgewater, entered the Sal- 
vation Ai-my as an officer in 1882, and by 1896 
had become chief secretary in the United States. 
In 1906 he was appointed assistant foreign secre- 
tary at the London headquarters; from 19.11. to 
1919, he was commissioner for field work in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and from that year imtil 
1029, he was chief of the staff of the Salvation 
Army. As general, he succeeded W. Bramwell 
Booth. In 1920 he was made Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

HIOCHHS, W(iixiAM) Victor (1884r- ). 

An American painter and teacher, born at Shel- 
byville, Ind. He studied at the Art Institute in 
Cmicago and at the Academy of Fine Arts there. 
In Paris, he was a pupil of Rend Menard and Lu- 
cien Simon, and in Munich^ of Hans von Hyeck, 
Among his pictures in pennament exhibitions are 
his ^^Moorland Gorse and Bracken,’’ in tlie 
Municipal Gallery, Chicago; "Moorland Piper,” 
Terre Haute - Ait Association; "Juanito,. the 
Suspicious Oat,” in the Union League Club, 
Chicago; "Women of Taos,” Santa F4 Bailroad,; 
"A Shrine to St. Anthony,” in the collection, of 
the Des Moines Association of Pine Arts; "Fiesta 
Day,” at the Butler Art Institute, Youngstpwn, 


Ohio; ^Tueblo of Taos” and "Indian at Stream” 
in the Los Angeles Museum. Examples of his 
murals are found in the decorations of the Engle- 
wood Theatre, Chicago. He won the first Logan 
Medal and the first Altman Prize of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design in 1918. He became 
an associate of the National Academy in 1921. 

HIGGS, Henry (1864- ). An English 

economist and administrator (see Vol. XI). 
He retired from his position of principal clerk 
in H. M. Treasury (1921), He was Newmareh 
Lecturer in statistics (1892, 1893, 1916-18, and 
1923-26) in University College, London. His 
later writings include: Financial System of 
The Umted Kingdom (1914) ; National Economy 
(1917) ; A Primer of National Finance (1919) ; 
and Financial Reform (1925). He edited Pal- 
grave’s Dictionary of Political Economy (1923- 
26). 

HIGH PBESSURE BOILERS. See Boil- 
ers. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. See Education in the 
United States. 

HIGHWAYS. See Roads and Pavements; 
Bridges. 

BCtLDEBRA!CTD, Ml'de-brant, Adolt E. R. 
( 1847—1 921). A German sculptor ( see Vol. XI ) . 
Among his later works, the most important was 
the Hubertus Fountain at the National Museum 
in Munich ( 1921 ) . At the time of Ms death, he 
had finished the model for a monumental foun- 
tain for Cologne, with Father Rhine as the cen- 
tral figure. 

HILDEBRAND, Joel Henry (1881- ). 

An American chemist, born at Camden, N. J. 
He was graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1903, took his Ph.D. there in 1906, 
then studied for a year in Berlin. During 
1904-05 he was assistant, and during 1907-13 an 
instructor, in chemistry at the University of 
Pennsylvania, after which he accepted a call to the 
University of California, ^ where, since 1918, he 
has been professor of chemistry and in 1923-26 
dean of men. Physical chemistry, and such 
topics as electro-analysis, hydrogen electrodes, 
vapor pressures of metals and amalgams, disso- 
ciation of alcohol, and theories of solubility 
are among those on which, he has published the 
results of his studies. During the World War, 
he served as director of the laboratory of the 
Chemical Welfare Service in France with the 
rank of major and later commanded the gas de- 
fense school as lieutenant colonel. In 1929 he 
was elected a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences. He is the author of Principles of 
Chemistry (1917) and Solubility (1924). 

HILEB.RDING, MFfSr-ding, Rudolf (1877- 
). ,A German economist and public official 
(see Vol. XI). A member of, the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, he opposed the Government’s poli- 
cies during the World War. He was editor-in- 
chief of Freiheit (1918-212), Minister of Finance 
in the first Stresemann cabinet (1923), a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag ,(1924- ), and again 

Minister of Finance in, the Stresemann cabinet 
formed ixjt. June, 1928. In ,1924 he founded and 
became editor of Die OeselUohaft, sn i^ma- 
ti onal review of Socialism e,nd politics. 

BCTLL, Albert Ross (1869- ). An 

American university, president (see Vol. ,XI). 
From 1908 to 1222, he was president of the Uni- 
versity of Missom-i. During the "World War, 
•he was on a leave of absence until 1922 as di- 
rector of, foreign operations of the American 
Red/(?rqsi Since 1923 he has been general 
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manager of the Ward Investment Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. From 1917 to 1921 he was a 
member of the hoard of the United States Naval 
Academy. 

HILIt, Archibald Vivian (1886- ). A 

British physiologist. He was educated at 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he 'was a fellow (1910-16). 
Ho was H. 0. Jones University Lecturer in phys- 
ical chemistry (1914), a fellow of King’s College 
(1916—25), becoming honorary fellow in 1927, 
and University Lecturer in physiology (1919- 
20. He then* was professor of physiology at 
Manchester University (1919-23), and at Uni- 
versity College, London (1923-25), and Fouler- 
ton Research Professor of the Royal Society 
(1926- ). From 1910 he investigated the 

Ijroduetion of lactic acid by exercising muscles, 
this study resulting, in 1922, in his sharing the 
Nobel Prize for medicine and physiology with 
Otto Meyerhoff, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute, 
Berlin, a friend engaged in the same field of re- 
search. He was Oliver Sharpey Lecturer, Royal 
College of Physicians (1924), Herter Lecturer, 
Baltimore (1924), Croonian Lecturer, Royal So- 
ciety (1926); Lowell Lecturer, Boston (1927), 
and* non-resident lecturer, Cornell (1927).^ He 
was made an Officer of the Order of the British 
Empire. He wrote Muscular Activity (1925); 
Lectures on Certain Aspects of Biochemistry 
(1026) ; Livi/ng Machinery (1927) ; and Muscu^ 
lar Movement in Man (1927). 

HILL, David Jayne (1859- ). An 

American di]glomat and writer (see VoL. XI). 
His later writings include: The People’s Oov^ 
emment (1915); Americcmism — What It Is 
(1916) ; The Itehuilding of Europe (1917) ; Imr 
p^'essions of the Kaiser (1918) ; Present Prob- 
lems in Foreign Policy (1919) ; American Worldf 
Policies (1920) ; The Problem of a World Court 
(1927). He was for some years president of 
the National Association for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. 

HILL, Edward Burlingame (1872- ). 

An American composer, born at Cambridge, 
Mass. After completii^, with highest honors, 
all the courses in music under J. K. Paine at 
Harvard University, he continued his studies in 
Boston with B. J. Lang (piano) and F. F. Bul- 
lard (composition), and in New York with A. 
Whiting (piano) and H. E. Parkhurst (theory). 
In 1908 he was appointed instructor in music 
at Harvard and in 1918 was made associate pro- 
fessor. He lectured extensively on modern 
French music, both in the United States and in 
France, and was also a frequent contributor to 
various periodicals. As a composer, he began as 
an impressionist, hut soon drifted into futurism, 
and finally into plain jazz. His works include: 
two pantomimes, Jack Frost in Midsummer and 
Pan <md the Btcbr; two symphonic poems, The 
Parting of Lancelot and Guinevere and The Fall 
of the Mouse of Usher; two orchestral suites, 
Stevensoniana, No. 1 and No. 2; Mine Waltees 
for orchestra; Poem for violin and orchestra; 
prelude to Euripides’s The Trojan Women; Study 
m Jiyie for two pianos; Jassis Scherzo for two 
pianos and orchestra; and choruses, songs and 
pieces for piano. 

HILL, Frank Piebcb (1855- ). An 

American librarian (see VoL, XI). In 1917 he 
was chairman of the American Library Associ- 
ation war finance committee which raised over 
$1,700,000 with which to provide library facili- 
ties at army camps. He was also chairman of 


the Association’s Committee on enlarged pro- 
gramme in 1919. 

3ELILL, Joseph Adna (1860- ). An 

American statistician (see VoL. XI). After 
service as chief statistician of the United States 
Census, he was appointed Assistant Director of 
the Census in 1921. He was the author of many 
census reports on child labor, the insane, di- 
vorce, and kindred subjects. 

HILL, Leonard Erskine (1866- ). An 

English physiologist (see Vol. XI). He was 
made director of the department of applied physi- 
ology of the National Institute of Medical Re- 
search, Mount Vernon, Hampstead. He pub- 
lished in two parts (1919-20) as a report to the 
Medical Research Commission The Science of 
Ventilation and Open Air Treatment; and in 
collaboration (Flack and Hill) Tewtbook of 
Physiology (1919). During the World War, he 
'was a member of the Medical Research Commis- 
sion. His later w’orks include Sunshine and 
Open Air, Their Influence on Health (1924); 
Health and Environment (with Argyll Campbell, 
1925) ; and Common Colds (with Mark Clement, 
1929). 

HILLER, hil'er, Kurt (1885- ). A Ger- 

man writer. He was horn in Berlin and studied 
at the universities of Berlin, Freiburg, and Heid- 
elberg, graduating as doctor of law. He is the 
author of: Das Recht iiher sich selbst (1908) ; 
Die Weisheit der Langeweile (1913); Ein 
deutsches Herrenhaus (1918); Unnennbares Bru- 
derium (1918) ; Oeist werde Herr (1920) ; Logo- 
kratie (1921); Schmaoh des Jahrhunderts 
(1922); Der Aufbruch mm Paradies (1922); 
Verioirklichung des Geistes im Stacct (1925); 
and 1st Genf der Friedef (1927). He also com- 
piled the anthology Der Kondor and edited the 
posthumous works of Max Steiner. 

HILLIS, Newell Dwight (1858-1929). An 
American clergyman and writer (see VoL. XI). 
Since 1924 he has been pastor emeritus of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Among his later 
books are German Atrocities (1918), The Blot 
on the Kaiser^ s ^Scutcheon (1918) ; Rebuilding 
the Ruined Lands of Europe (1919) ; The Better 
America Lectures (1921). 

HILLQTTIT, Morris (1869- ). An 

American Socialist (see Vol. XI). He was the 
Socialist candidate for Mayor of New York City 
in 1917. He wrote From Marx to Lenin ( 1921 ) . 

HINDEMITH, Paul (1895- ). A Ger- 

man composer, born at Hanau, Hessen. He was 
a pupil of Hoeh’s Konservatorium, in Frankfort. 
In 1915 he became concert master at the Frank- 
fort Opera, and in 1927 instructor at the Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik in Berlin. His first works, 
showing influences of Brahms, Reger, and Mahler, 
attracted little attention, but when he had de- 
veloped into an uncompromising futurist, he was 
hailed as a new Messiah throughout Germany. 
As for ugly and grotesque effects, his music ap- 
pears as a caricature of the style of Stravinsky 
or SchOnberg. His productivity has been enor- 
mous, especially in the field of chamber music 
(sonatas, string quartets, etc.). His three one- 
act operas, Nusoh-Muschi and Hoffnung, Mdrder 
der Frauen (Stuttgart, 1921) and Sankta Su- 
sanna (Frankfort, 1922) were immediately sup- 
pressed by the police because of the alleged re- 
volting immorality of the text. Cardillao 
(Dresden, 1926) has made the rounds of several 
stages of Germany, while the one-act Hin umd 
Euruck had only one performance (Baden-Baden, 
1927), 
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HINDENBXrBG*; hln'den-burK, Pattl voir 
Beneckejtdorp UNO VON (1847- ). A German 

soldier (see Vol. XI). For Ms victories at 
Taimenberg and the Masurian Lakes, on the 
eastern front in the World War, he was made 
colonel general and, later, field marshal. In 
November, 1914, he was given command of the 
armies of the East, later of the Austrian front, 
and in 1916 he succeeded Falkenhayn as chief 
of the general staff. By that time, he was the 
national idol of the German people, and they 
erected an immense wooden statue of him in the 
Konigsplatz in Berlin. Money was raised for 
war charities by charging a fee for the privilege 
of driving nails into the statue. After the War, 
he was of great assistance in disbanding the 
armies. He published his recollections under 
the title Aus meinem Lehen (1920). After hav- 
ing previously twice refused to become a candi- 
date, he was elected President of the German Re- 
public in April, 1925, to succeed Friedrich Ebert 
(q.v.). In carrying out his policy of ^‘uniting 
and coSrdinating the nation’s constructive ele- 
ments for the common welfare of the German 
people,” he alienated the extreme Nationalists 
but gained the support of the liberal groups who 
favored the Republic as against a restored mon- 
archy. 

HINDENBinaa line. See Would Was. 
under Western Front. 

HINBHEDE, Mikkel (1862- ). A Dan- 

ish physician and dietist, born at Lem bei Ring- 
kjoving, who during the World War was respon- 
sible for the nutrition of the Danish people. 
He is known especially as a low-protein advocate. 
Up to the outbreak of the War, he was best 
known for two of his publications, Protein <md 
'Nutrition (1913) and What to Eat and Why 
(1914). These works are known through trans- 
lations into English and German. His experi- 
ences in feeding the populace during the War 
were given out in 1920 in an official report of 
the Danish Minister of the Interior. 

BGCNDS, Ernest (1864- ). An American 

military officer, bom in Marshall County, Ala. 
He was graduated at the United States Military 
Academy in 1887, entered the Army as second 
lieutenant in the 3d Artillery, and by succes- 
sive promotions attained the rank of major 
general on Dec. 6, 1922. He participated in the 
War with Spain in Cuba and later saw duty in 
the Philippine Islands. During the World War, 
he was chief of artillery of the 1st Army Corps 
and then of the 1st Army in France, with the 
provisional rank of major general. In 1919-23 
he was commandant of the Field Artillery School 
of Fire at Fort Sill, Okla., and in 1923-24 and 
1025-28, of the 2nd Division and 8th Corps Area 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. He received the 
United States Distinguished Service Medal and 
the decorations of the Legion of Honor from 
France, the Order of Leopold from Belgium, and 
the order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus from 
Italy. 

HINES, Frank Thomas (1879- ). An 

American soldier, born in Salt Lake City, and 
educated at the Agricultural College of tltah. 
He enlisted for the Spanish-American War. In 
1899 he was commissioned second lieutenant in 
the Utah Light Artillery. He then joined the 
Regular Army, and rising through the various 
grades, became captain of the Coast Artillery 
Corps in 1908. He was made brigadier general 
of the National Army in 1918 and of the Regular 
Army in 1920, resigning the same year. In 1917 


he was assigned to the office of the Chief of Staff 
as assistant in the Embarkation Service, which 
he headed in 1918. In 1919 he was appointed 
Chief of the Transportation Service of the United 
States Army, He served at several important 
international conferences following the World 
War. In 1923 he was appointed director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. He was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal (both Army and Navy) 
and numerous foreign decorations. 

BdNES, John Leonard (1868- ). An 

American army officer, horn in White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., and educated at the United 
States Military Academy. Commissioned second 
lieutenant in 1868, he served during the Spanish- 
American War, in the Philippines, and in the 
punitive expedition into Mexico in 1916-17, be- 
coming brigadier general in 1918 and major gen- 
eral in 1921. In 1917 he was appointed assistant 
adjutant general in the American Expeditionary 
Forces and accompanied the first detachment of 
American troops to France. In May, 1918, he 
commanded the 1st Brigade Infantry, 1st Divi- 
sion; in October, 1918, the 3rd Army Corps, and 
in November, 1919, the 4th Division. He com- 
manded the 5th Division in 1920 and the 8th 
Corps Area in 1921. General Hines succeeded 
General Pershing as Chief of Staff of the United 
State Army in September, 1024. He was ap- 
pointed commander of the 9th Corps Area, Dee. 
31, 1926. 

HINES, Walker Downer (1870- ), An 

American lawyer and public official, born at 
Russellville, Ky., and educated at Ogden College 
and the University of Virginia. In 1893 he be- 
gan the practice of law in Louisville. He was 
general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 
F4 Railroad from 1906 to 1918 and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of this road from 1916 
to 1918. In 1906-16 he engaged in general law 
practice in New Vork. In the latter year, he 
was appointed director general of railroads, serv- 
ing until 1920, when he was in Europe as arbi- 
trator under the Peace Treaties of questions of 
river shipping. On his return to the United 
States in 1021, he resumed the practice of law. 
In the summer of 1925, he made an investigation 
of Rhine and Danube navigation for the League 
of Nations. He is the author of numerous pam- 
phlets and articles on railroad and governmental 
problems. 

HINHS'ON, Mbs. Katharine (maiden name 
Tynan) (1861- ). An Irish novelist and 

poet (see Vol. XI). Her later writings in- 
clude: The Story of Margery Dawe (1916) j 
John-a-Dreams (1916); Msa Mary (1917); 
Serb 0 ’ Grace (1918) ; The Man from Australia 
(1919); Love of Brothers (1919); The Second 
Wife (1920); The Wandering Years (1922); 
Mary Beaudesert^ 'V.S, (1922); (1924) ; 

Memories (1924) ; Life in the Occupied Area 
(1925); The Infatuation of Peter (1926) ; and 
The Souse in the Forest (1928). 

HINSHAW, William Wade (1867- ). 

An American operatic baritone and impresario, 
bom at Union, Iowa. While pursuing gen- 
eral academic course at Valparaiso Un|^sity 
(Ind.), he studied singing and theory with 
R. A. Heritage and later continued with L. G. 
Gottschalk and L. A. Phelps in Chicago. He 
made his d4but on the concert stage in Chi- 
cago during the World’s Fair (1893). From 
1895 to 1899, he was dean of the Conservatory 
of Music at Valparaiso University. After coach- 
ing with A. Mareschalchi, he was engaged for 
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the Savage Grand Opera Company and made 
his operatic d4but as Mephistopheles in St. Louis 
(Nov. 6, 1899) with marked success. In 1903 
he opened his own school of opera, which soon 
became merged with the Chicago Conservatory, 
and until 1907 he was president of the combined 
institutions. In 1909 he organized the Interna- 
tional Grand Opera Company of Chicago, of 
which he was general manager, stage-manager, 
and principal baritone. From 1910 to 1913, he 
was a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and then made guest appearances in va- 
rious German opera houses. In 1918 he became 
president of the Society of American Singers, 
an organization devoted to the production of in- 
timate operas, especially l^Iozarfs, in English. 
Since 1920 he has been directing his own cham- 
ber productions of op6ra romique. He offered, in 
1916, a prize of $1000 for a one-act opera by an 
American composer. It was awarded to Had- 
ley's Bianca, produced by the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers, New York, 1917. 

HINTON, Edward Wilcox (1868- ). 

An American lawyer and teacher, horn at Roche- 
port, Mo., and educated at Christian College in 
Columbia, Mo., and at the University of Missouri, 
where he studied law. He began the practice of 
law at Columbia, Mo. He was professor of plead- 
ing and practice at the University of Missouri 
from 1903 to 1913 and after the latter year was 
professor of law at the University of Chicago, 
fie edited Hinton’s Cases of Trial Practice 
(1916); Hinton’s Cases on Evidence (1919); 
and Cases on Equity/ Pleading (1926). He was 
co-editor of Cook and Hinton’s Cases on Common 
Law Pleading (1023). 

HINTZE, Paul vow (1864- ), A Ger- 

man admiral and diplomat, born at Scbweldt- 
on-Oder. He served for several years as mil- 
itaiy attach^ at several embassies and was 
military plenipotentiary to Russia in 1908. In 
1914 he was in service in the German Embassy 
in Mexico and in the same year was sent to 
China, where he carried on extensive propaganda 
in favor of Germany. He was transferred to 
Norway later in the same year. In 1918 he 
was appointed Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and continued in this post until the fall 
of the empire. 

HIBiOHITO, Emrebob op Japan (1901- 
}, Proclaimed heir apparent in 1912 when 
his father became Emperor, he succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of his father Yoshihito on 
Dec. 25, 1926. He was crowned Nov. 10, 1928, 
after a series of traditional ceremonies lasting 
three weeks. He was educated under private 
tutors at the Imperial Education Institute in 
Tokyo, and when he reached the age of 18 was 
given a seat in the House of Peers in the Imperial 
Diet. His father’s ill health caused some of the 
imperial duties to devolve on the Prince in 1920. 
In the spring of 1921, he was sent on a visit to 
England, France, Belgium, and Italy, being the 
first 'Japanese prince to leave his native land. 
All hope of the Emperor’s ability to continue his 
duties as ruler being abandoned. Prince Hirohitb 
was (Ssfignated Regent of Japan on Nov. 25, 1921. 
In December, 1923, a young student, inflamed* by 
radical teachings, attempted to assassinate the 
young ruler. On Jan, 26, 1924, he was married 
to Princess Nagako, eldest daughter of Prince 
Huni, wit h an cient Shinto rites. 

EDCBSCHEELD, h^rsh'fSlt, Georg (1873-^ 

) . A German author, at first chiefly a 
dramatist, and later a prolific novelist (see VoL, 


XI). Among his later w’orks are Nachwelt 
(1915); Die Gehorgte Sonne (1916); Die Deut- 
sche Prinssessin (1920); Das Haus mit der Per- 
gola (1923); Das Blut der Messalina (1024); 
Der Mann im Morgen-ddmmer (1925) ; Opalritter 
(1927); and Fraw Rietschel, das Kind (1927). 
He also published a volume of letters and re- 
collections, Otto Br'ahm, Brief e und Erinnerun- 
gen (1925) and a biography of Lord Byron 
(1926). 

HIBSCHFEDD, Ludwig (1882- ). An 

Austrian, born at Vienna, and educated at techni- 
cal schools. He was associate editor of the 
Wiener Neue Freie Presse and editor of the illus- 
trated magazine. Die Moderne Welt. Hirchfeld 
is mainly a humorist but has written several 
comedies and texts for operettas, which include; 
Der Wetterkan (1911); Der Beriihmte Gabriel 
(1916) ; Die Steinerne Mashe (1918) ; Die Grosse 
Dummkeit (1919) ; Der Liehling der Frauen 
(1020); Die Silberne Jugend (1921); and Das 
Buck von Wien (1927), He has also published 
Die Klingende Siadt, a volume of Viennese 
sketches (1912); Wo Sind die Zeitenf and Ten 
Y ears o f Viennese Life (1020). 

BXHSCHEELD, Magnus (1868- ). A 

German psychiatrist, famous for his exhaustive 
studies in sex confusion and allied subjects. 
Born at Kolberg, he settled in Berlin to prac- 
tice neurology and psychiatry in 1910, and within 
a few years he had published the following ex- 
haustive works: Die Transvestiten, 2 vols. 
(1910-12); Die HomosexualUdt (1914); Sexual 
Pathologic, 2*vols. (1917) ; Sexual Zwischeslufen 
(1922); ScTualitdt und Kriminalitat (1924); 
and SexuaLKatastrophen, with L, IClauher and 
G. Lahnardt (1016). 

HIBT, h^rt, Hermann (1865- ). A Ger- 

man philologist (see VoL. XI). Among his re- 
cent works are Qeschichie der Deutschen Sprachc; 
Fra gen des Vokalismus und der Deutschen 
Stammbildung im Indogcrmanischen (1914) ; and 
Elymologie der Ff euhochdeuischen Sprache 
(1920). 

HIBTH, Friedrich (1845-1927). A Ger- 
man- American Sinologue (see VoL. XI). He 
was professor of Chinese and head of the Chinese 
department of Columbia University, 1902-17. 
In 1917 he wrote The Story of Chang K’ie’n, 
China’s Pioneer in Western Asia. 

HISPANIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA, The. 
An international organization founded in New 
York City in 1904 to encourage the study of the 
history, languages, and arts of the Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking civilizations. Valuable ad- 
ditions have been made to the Society’s original 
library of about 40,000 volumes, and to its col- 
lections of Hispanic paintings, manuscripts, 
inaps, handwork, and other objects of art. Be- 
sides owning one of the most important collec- 
tions of the paintings of Ignacio Sorolla in the 
world, the Society has sponsored temporary ex- 
hibitions of various sorts, presenting the work 
of such artists as Zuloaga, Cervantes, and Lope 
de Vega. Membership, which is honorary, is 
limited to 100, and includes Hispanic scholars 
of many nationalities. The Society publishes 
the Revue Bispanique in Paris every two' months,' 
and it also ha^ published over 200 catalogues, 
reprints, and monographs. The museum and 
headquarters of tlie Society, opened in 1908; 
are at * 156th Street, west of Broadway, New 
York City. ’ The president is Archer M, Hunt- 
i^j^oxl;' and the secretary, George Bird Grin- 
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HISTOLOGY. See Zoology. 

HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, AMfiaiCAlT. 
A national organization founded in 1884 for the 
promotion of historical writing and studies in 
the United States. It publishes a quarterly, 
Tfie American Historical Review, and the Annual 
Report, Under government provision, the as- 
sociation communicates its proceedings and in- 
formation to the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for transmission to Congress. The 
membership, 3500 at the beginning of 1929, was 
drawn from Canada, Europe, and South Amercia, 
as well as from every i)art of the United States. 
In 1927 the John H. Dunning Prize fund was 
added to the four awards regularly offered for 
historical essays. The Carnegie Corporation 
granted the association $50,000 in December, 
1928, to conduct a five-year survey of the his- 
torical and social courses offered in high schools. 
James Harvey Robinson succeeded James H. 
Breasted as president in 1928. 

HITCHCOCK, Gilbert Moneix (1859- ). 

An American lawyer, publisher, and public 
official. During the administration of President 
Wilson, he was chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions (Committee of the Senate and led in the 
movement for the ratification of the League of 
Nations in that body, 1919-20. lie was defeated 
for reeicction to the Senate in Nebraska in 1922. 
He has been publisher of the Omaha World-Eerald 
since 18<S9* 

HITCHCOCK, Helen Sanbobn Sabgent 
(Mrs. Ripley Hitchcock) (1870- ). An 

American art worker, born at Elizabeth, N. J. 
She studied at the Art Students’ League and in 
1898 founded the Art Workers’ Club for Women, 
of which she was president for 11 years. In 
1914 she founded and was first vice president of 
the Art Alliance of American Women, In 1917 
she founded and was chairman of the Art War 
Relief. 

HITLER, Adolf (1889- ). A Bavarian 

reactionary leader, born in Austria, but a natural- 
ized Bavarian. In November, 1920, he organized 
a movement in Bavaria similar to the Fascist 
movement in Italy. TIis followers wore gray 
shirts and brassards with an anti-Semitic Swas- 
tika cross in a white circular field on red. 
They were armed with blackjacks and, it was 
reported, with revolvers. Hitler had great gifts 
as an orator and organizer and stood for a 
strong united Germany. On Nov. 8, 1923, he 
and General von LudendorlT seized the govern- 
ment at Munich, but their power lasted only 
a few hours. Ludendorff was captured first; 
Hitler was taken on Novemher 12, They were 
•tried for treason in April, 1924, and Hitler was 
sentenced to a short term in the fortress at 
Land.sberg, Bavaria. See Germany, under His- 
tory. 

HJARNE, yfirinS, Habald GAnBiBL (1848- 
1922). A Swedish historian (see VoL. XI). 
His later works include Franfonsvaraetriden 
(1914); Osteuropas kriser och Svergea fdrsvar 
(1014); Mironsredisieniamen (1916); Vdrt nu- 
varande iidslage (1916); V&r ofverhdngahde 
fara' fara (1917); and Finldndaka frdgor 
(1920). . , , 

HOBAN, Edward Francis (1878-' ). 

An American bishop of the Roman Cathcfiic 
Ohtirch, born at Chicago and educated' at St. 
Ignatitis College, St. Mary’s Seminary in Balti- 
more, and the Gregorian University at Roriie. 
Jfe was ordained priest in 1903. "Tit 1908 he was 
•appointed chancellor of tlie airchdiooeSe of Chi- 


cago and was consecrated bishop of that diocese 
in November, 1921. 

HOBART COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higher education of men, at Geneva, New 
York; founded, chiefly under the auspices of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1822, and 
permanently chartered by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York in 1825, 
William Smith College, a coordinate institu- 
tion for the separate instruction of w^omen, 
administered by the Hobart College corpora- 
tion, and with instruction given by the 
Hobart College faculty, was established in 
1908.* The student enrollment in Kobart Col- 
lege increased from 102 in 1914 to 312 in 
1928, while registration in William vSmith 
College in 1928 was 158, bringing the total up 
to 470. The combined faculty of the two colleges 
increased from 21 to 37 between 1014 and 1928; 
the productive funds rose from $400,000 to $1,- 
141,000; property and equipment were valued 
at. $750,000 in 1928; the income for 1927-28 
amounted to $240,000; and the volumes in the 
library increased from 55,000 to 82,500. With a 
rapid increase in college enrollment following 
upon the World War, llobart College turned its 
effort's chiefly to enlaigement of endowment and 
expansion of the faculty, rather than to the con- 
struction of buildings. Existing property, how- 
ever, was constantly improved, and a new wing, 
costing $50,000, was added to the principal wing 
to provide additional classroom facilities. A few 
changes in curriculum, along the lines of mod- 
ern trends, included an orientation course for 
freshmen, a limited number of courses in busi- 
ness administration for third- and fourtli-year 
students, and a general course in science for stu- 
dents not specializing in scientific study. Presi- 
dent, Murray Bartlett. D.D., S.T.D, LL.D. 

HOBHOXTSE, Leonard Trelawney (1804- 
). A British sociologist and philosopher 
(see VoL. XI). He published in 1918 A Philoso-^ 
pliical Theory of Hie Si ate, a work in which he 
attacked the metaphysical absolutistic notions 
set up by the Hegelian school. He held that the 
habit of conceiving tJie state as a being led to 
politicaT conservatism. He also wrote The Ror 
tional Oood: a Study in the Logic of P} notice 
(T921 ) ; The Elemenia of Social Justice (1022) ; 
and Social Development, iia Kature and Condi* 
lions (1924). He was joint author, with G. 
C. Wheeler and Morris Ginsberg, of a survey, 
The Material Culture and Social Institutions of 
the Simpler Peoples (1915). 

HOBOHM, Martin (1883- ). A Ger- 

man professor of history at the University of 
Berlin. He was born' at Friesdorf, studied in 
Heidelberg; Munich, Freiburg, Berlin, and Gott- 
ingen, and was lecturer at the University of Kiel 
iii 3913 and in ’Berlin in 1914. In 1930 he 
fOttrtded a btii'eau for the repression of chauvin- 
ism.' He became 'Very ^active in political life. 
Since 3921 he has' been ? councilor of the Slate 
Archive's;* His principal works include; Mao* 
chiaveUis R^aiasance-utid JCriegakunat ( 11)12) ; 
Torstemson als V orgunger FriedHcha des Orossen 
(1918)5 ’Die Alldeufache licwegung; Po^ 
Ul'isbh^' Sdhuld und Oefahr (1915); VcterlaHda* 
'poiiiik' (191-7) yWir Brauchen KoJomen (1918) ; 
0hduvini4nvu8 und WeUkrieg (1919); DMriick, 
ClauaeuRflfSi Kritik dha Weltkriega (1920); 
Cnierauehung&auasohiisa tmd die Do lohstosale* 
gende' (1926)w ‘ * i ^ 

HOB'^ON’, • ‘ John Atkinson ( 1 858- ) . 

An English economist' (see Vooo. XI). Besides 
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articles in British and American magazines, lie 
wrote: Towards International Government 

(1915); The "New Protectionism (1916); De- 
mocracy after the War (1917) ; Richard Golden: 
the International Man (1918) ; Taxation in the 
New State (1919); Problems of a New World 
(1921) ; Incentives in the New Industrial Order 
(1922); Economics of Unemployment (1922); 
Free Thought in the Social Sciences (1926); 
and a studv entitled The Conditions of Industrial 
Peace (10^7). 

HOBSON^ Richmond Peabson (1870- ). 

An American naval constructor, lecturer, and 
author (seeVoL. XI). He organized (19210 and 
was general secretary of the American Alcohol 
Educational Association, and organized the In- 
ternational Narcotic Educational Association 
(1923), and the World Conference on Narcotic 
Education (1926). Among his later books are 
Destroying the Great Destroyer (1915); Amer- 
ica in the World War (1917) ; The Great Reform 
(1918) ; Alcohol and the Human Race for Truth 
Inoculation of Society (1919); Narcotic Peril 
(1925). 

HOCHENEGG, Julius von (1859- ). 

An Austrian surgeon, known as a leading opera- 
tor for cancer of the rectum. Having obtained 
his medical degree from the University of Vienna 
in 1885, he became an assistant to Professor 
Albert and in 1889 a private docent in surgery. 
From 1891 to 1904, he had a class in surgery in 
the Poliklinik of the University, after which he 
was made full professor of surgery with charge 
of the University Surgical Clinic. In 1906 he 
edited Lehrbuch der Spezielle Chirurgie (2 vols.), 
which was reissued in 1918. His military ex- 
periences were summed up in his Kriegsohirur- 
gische Mitiheilungen in 1919. From time to 
time, he has reported his experiences with rectal 
cancer in the Vienna journals. 

HOCHSTETTER, hdo'shtSt-er, Gustav 
(1873- ). A German writer, who was horn 

at Mannheim and studied in Heidelberg and 
Berlin. A humorist, he edited the popular hu- 
morous magazine, Die Lustigen Blatter, He is 
the author of Das Stair e System (1908) ; Dis- 
kretion Ehrensache (1909); Der Tausendste 
(1909); Das Fusschen der Gnddigen Frau 
(1912); Die Heiratsjagd (1912); Hundert 
Frauen (1913); Wir Sind Wir (1914); Bis- 
maroks Historische Karrihaturen (1914); Das 
Morse Alphabet (1916) ; Debberitser Brief e 
(1916) ; Lachende OesoMchten (1917) ; Das Buch 
der Liehe (1917); Venus in Seide (1920); Das 
Lustige Bundehuoh (1920); Laohendes Blond 
(1921); Der Musenkinderwagen (1922); and 
Lustxges aus dem Eundeleben (1926). 

HOCE, Stefan (1877- \ ), An Austrian 

writer, born at Vienna and educated in Vienna 
and Berlin. He was connected with the famous 
Burgtheater and was lecturer at the State 
Academy for music and drama. He is the author 
of Die Vampyrsage (1900) ; Der Traum: ein 
Lehen (1904); Die Romantisohe Schule in 
Deutschland (1910); Karl May (1912); Fried- 
rich Sebbel (1913) ; Gerhart Hauptmanns Odys- 
seus (tW^) ; and Prim Eugene der Edle Mtt&r 
(1918)7^ He compiled an anthology of Austrian 
verse, wrote a treatise entitled Gielt es eine 
Oesterreiohische Liieralurgeschichtet and edited 
the correspondence of Betty Paoli, Leopold Kom- 
})ert, Grillparzer, and Hebbel, and translated, 
among other works, Macbeth, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, and plays by Tristan Bernard, Edouard 
Bourdet, and Jean Sarment. 


HOOKER, Paul Oskar (1865- ). A 

German novelist, publisher of the magazine 
Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefter, He was 
born at Meiningen, had a university education, 
and studied at the Koyal Academy of Music in 
Berlin. Included among his numerous works 
are Frdulein Doktor (1897); Die Frau Rat 
(1898); Weisse Seele (1901); Leteter Flirt 
(1902); Friihlmgssturme (1904); Don Juans 
Frau (1906) ; Die Verbotene Frucht (1908) ; Die 
Sonne von St, Moritx (1910) ; Die Lachende 
Mashe (1911); Die Meisterin von Euro pa 
(1913); Ein Liller Roman (1916); Die Stadt 
in Ketten (1917) ; Der Held des Abends (1920) ; 
Die blonde Oefahr (1922); Thadddus (1923); 
Dicks Erziehung zum Gentleman (1924) ; Modell 
Sirene (1925) ; Die Frau am Quell (1926) ; and 
Das ungetreue Liebespaar (1927). He also 
wrote two plays, Die Wappenhanse (1904.) and 
Das Voile in Waffen (1913). 

HOCKEY. This ice sport has gained an im- 
mense hold within a comparatively short period 
of time. Canada, which formerly was regarded 
as the home of hockey, has seen its championship 
laurels wrested from it by the United States and 
the game has attained much popularity in Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and France. Professional 
hockey, sponsored by the formation of an inter- 
national league comprising leading cities of 
Canada and the United States, has scored an 
amazing financial success. Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, and the arenas con- 
structed in Chicago, Detroit, and other places 
have proved inadequate to accommodate the 
thousands who enjoy the thrills afforded by a 
fast hockey encounter. Several new amateur 
leagues have been established with the smaller 
cities of Canada and the United States furnish- 
ing the teams, and these too have more than 
satisfied their promoters in the way of public 
support. Hockey has always been played among 
the larger Eastern colleges of the United States 
and many smaller institutions which could secure 
tlie necessary links have taken up the game en- 
thusiastically. Field Hockey, a variety of the 
game, has met with favor with women athletes, 
both in the United States and Europe, and inter- 
national contests are held frequently. 

HOCKING, Joseph (1860- ). An Eng- 

lish novelist and retired nonconformist minister 
(see VoL, XI). His later writings include; 
The Day of Judgment (1915) ; The Path of Glory 
and Tommy and the MoAd of Athens (1017); 
The Pomp of Yesterday and The Price of a Throne 
(1918) ; In the Sweat of Thy Brow (1920) ; 
Prodigal Daughters (1922) ; Prodigal Parents 
(1923); What Shall It Profit Manf (1924); 
Rosema/ry Carew ( 1925 ) ; and Felicity Trever- 
byn (1927). 

HOCKING, Silas Kitto (1850- ). An 

English novelist (see Vol. XI). His later writ- 
ings include: The Beautiful Alien (1016) ; His 
Own Accuser (1917); Nancy (1919); Watchers 
in the Dawn (1920) ; The Greater Good (1922) ; 
and My Book of Memory (1023). 

HOCKING, William Ernest (1873- ). 

An American philosopher, born at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and educated at Harvard University. He 
was instructor in the history and philosophy of 
religions at Andover Theological Seminary 
(1904-06). After 1906 he taught philosophy 
successively at California, Yale* and Harvard 
Universities. He was appointed to the Alford 
professorship at Harvard in 1920. He is the 
author of two important works on religion and 
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ethics, The Meaning of God in Human Experi- 
ence (1912) and Human Nature and Its Remak- 
ing (1918; rev. ed., 1924) ; also of Man and the 
State (1926) ; Philosophy of Law and of Rights 
(1926); and Thoughts on Self, Body, Freedom 
( 1928 ) . During the World War, he gave a series 
of lectures on Morale and Its Enemies ( 1918) . 

HODGE, Kt. Hon. John (1855- ). A 

British labor leader, born in Scotland. He was 
president of the British Steel Smelters’ Mill, 
Iron, Tinplate, and Kindred Trades Association, 
and of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
■which he founded, taking an active part in the 
political, municipal, and industrial movements 
of Glasgow and western Scotland until the Con- 
federation moved to Manchester (1892 ) . He was 
president of the Trades Congress (1892), jjresi- 
dent of the British Section of the International 
Congress at Zurich (1803), and a member of the 
City Council (1898-1901). He was a member 
of Parliament (1906-23), chairman of the Labor 
Party in the House of Commons (1915), on the 
Mesopotamia Commission and Minister for Labor 
(1916-17), and Minister of Pensions (1917-19). 

HODGES, Hakry Foote (1860- ). An 

American army officer, born at Boston, Mass. 
He graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1881, when he was. made second 
lieutenant in the engineers. He continued in 
the Army until December, 1921, when he was re- 
tired with the rank of major general. In 1907 
he became assistant chief engineer and a member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission. Continuing 
in this position until 1915, he had much to do 
with the designing of the locks and dams and 
other regulating work on the Panama Canal, 
for which he received the thanks of Congress. 
During the World War, he had command of 
camps Devens (Mass.), Sevier (S. C.), and 
Travis (Tex.). He was also in France in com- 
mand of Ihe 20th Division. Later, he was in 
command of the North Pacific and 3d Coast 
Artillery districts until his retirement. He re- 
ceived the United States Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

HODGSON, Rauph (1872- ).^ A British 

poet who, although he published little, wrote 
several of the outstanding poems of his time. 
His first book, The Last BlacJMrd (1907), was 
rather too conventional to draw attention to its 
author, but he grew rapidly thereafter and his 
work was awarded the Polignac Prize. Some of 
his best known poems were The Song of Honour; 
Eve; and The Bull, His small volume of col- 
lected Poenis was published in 1917. 

HODZA. Milan (1878- ). A Czechoslo- 

vak professor and public official. He was a 
Slovak member of the Hungarian Parliament in 
1905 and became known as an author of works 
on Slovak problems. In 1918 he was a member 
of the Constitutional Assembly of the new 
Czechoslovakian state, in 1919 Minister of uni- 
fication, in 1920 a member of Parliament, in 
1922-25 Minister of Agriculture, and after 1926 
Minister of Education. He became a professor 
in Bratislava University in 1920. He is one 
of the leaders of the Agrarian Party and presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Academy of Agricul- 
ture. 

HOEBER, barber, Kabl (1867- ). A 

German pedagogue and editor of the Kdlnische 
Volksiseitung, horn at Dietz and educated at the 
universities of Freiburg, Heidelberg, and Strass- 
burg. He taught in various colleges and was 
director of the Teachers’ Seminary in Metz. He 


is the author of F, W, Weber, Leben und Bich- 
tung (1903) ; Edmund Hardy, ein Lehensbild 
{ 1905 ) ; Sprachgebrauch im Volkslied des Vier- 
zehnten imd Funfzehnten Jahrhunderts (1908) ; 
Das Deutsche Universiidts- und Hochschulwesen 
(1912); Die Beligidsen Pfiichten des GebiJdeien 
Laienstandes (1913); Religion, Wissenschaft, 
Freundschaft ( 1921 ) ; and Pro Deo et Patria 
(1921). 

HOENSBROECH, hons'brOG, Paul, Count 
(1852-1023). A German theologian and writer 
on history and allied subjects (see Vol. XI). 
His later works include: Zwei Wei ten: Drama- 
tische Bilder (1918) ; Graf Heriling, Reifhs- 
kanzler (1918); Ein Stuck Jesuit enm oral 
(1918); Wilhelm II, Abdankung und Flucht 
(1918) ; and Zuruch zur Monarchie (1918). He 
died Sept. 0, 1923. 

HOESSLIN, Franz von (1885- ). An 

eminent German conductor, horn in Munich. A 
pupil of Max Reger and Felix Mottl, he began 
his career as operatic conductor in Danzig 
(1907) and in 1912-14 was concert conductor in 
Riga. After serving in the World War, he was 
concert conductor in Liibeck, in 1919, and in 
1920-22 conductor at the Nationaltheater in 
Mannheim. He went in 1923 as general musical 
director to Dessau, and in a similar capacity in 
1926 to Barmen. In 1027 and 1028 he conducted 
the Ring des Nibelungen at Bayreuth. 

H6PEDING, hevding, Harald (1843- ). 

A Danish philosopher (see Vol. XT), who, at 
72, resigned his chair in the University of Copen- 
hagen (1883-1915). In 1921 he helped organize 
the Societas Spinozana, an international body for 
the. study and interpretation of the works of the 
great Dutch philosopher. Professor Hoffding's 
later writings include: Henri Bergson's Phil- 
osophy and Modem Philosophers (1915); The 
Great Humor (1916); The Concept of Totality 
(1917); Spinoza's Ethics (1918); Life and In- 
terpretation (1918) ; Leading Conceptions in the 
Nineteenth Century (1920); The Concept of Re- 
lation (1921); The Conception of Analogy 
(1923); an analysis, Plato's State (1924); 
Epistemology and Conception of Life (1925); 
Religious Types of Thought (1927); and Me- 
mories (1928). Many of these books were trans- 
lated into English. 

HOFFMAN, Frederick Ludwio (1865- )- 

An American statistician (see Vol. XI ). 
Among his later books are Industrial Accident 
Statistics (1915); Mortahiy from Cancer 
throughout the World (1915) ; A Plea and a 
Plan for the Eradication of Malaria throughout 
the Western Hemisphere (1916); National 
Health Insurance in, Great Britain (1920) ; Race 
Amalgamation in Hawaii (1921); Health Con- 
servation and Vital Statistics of South American 
Republics (1921 ) ; ‘Tlecord of Homicide and Sui- 
cide” [Spectator, N. Y., 1910-23); Report on 
Lead Poisoning (1927). 

HdFFNER, W. F. Johannes (1808- ). 

A German clergyman and writer, born at Dram- 
hurg. He studied theology at Halle and Berlin. 
After some years as a pastor, he became editor 
of the popular magazine, Daheim, apposition 
which he filled until 1921. He is the author of 
Pastoreniheologie in Beispielen (1906); Der 
Sinn des Lebens^ a volume of stories (1909) ; 
Frau Rat (3910); Der Scharfe Weimgesang 
(1909); Elisabeth Goethe, geb, Teator (1910); 
Der Verschlossene Garten, a novel (1910) ; Mia- 
erioordia (1911) ; Gideon der Arzt (1911) ; Die 
Treue von Pommem (1912); Aus Biedermeier- 
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iafien (1912 ) ; BchilUr (1013) ; 0 du Heimatsflur 
(1916) ; a biograi)liy o£ Goethe (1920) ; Deutsche 
Scele (1020); Aa« tiefer Hot (1921); MeMte 
des Ucrzens (1925) ; and, in Pommeranjan dia- 
lect, En hcJcn pommersch Ird (192/ ). 

HOEICAirN, JOSET (1^7- )■ A cele- 

bratcd Polish pianist (see VoL. M). 
he featured on his recital 
an entirely unknown composer, Michel D 
sky, wliioh attracted favorable eomiiient He 
also played two concertos for 

hv Dvorsky. Chromaticon and a con- 
oerto Tn A anS the Philadelphia Orchestra pro- 
dnoed the same composer’s symphonic 
CMteau DantS. A rumor began to ciiculate 
tliat Dvorsky was really Hofmann. No one 

could get into communication with the ®«PP°®«^ 

Dvorsky. Hofmann himself declared that the 
louiposir had studied 

in strict seclusion at San Sebastian, Spain. T 
mvsterv was cleared up on Dec. 28, 1923, wnen 
Kmhi gave an all-Hofmann pro^amme 
with Hofmann as soloist, winch included all the 
compositions mentioned, pis piogramme was 
reneated in New Yoik a few days later. Hof- 
mLn’s explanation was that he 
an impartial opinion regaiding the publics viu 
mtion of his woiks, an ob)cot which could not 
have been realized had the works been mt 
duced under the composer’s real name. When 
the Curtis Institute of Music was founded in 
Philadelphia, in 1924, Hofmann was secured as 
professor of piano, which position 
to fill also after he was appointed director, in 

^**HbPMAinJ, hof'm&Ti, Ltrowia von (18(!1- 
). A German painter who was born in 
Darmstadt and studied at the Academy o 
Karlsrulie, the Atelier Julian in Pans, and in 
Rome and Berlin. He was art instructor at the 
academies of Weimar and Dresilen, 
known for his allegorical and I*!®*?”®®' 
and his mural work. Aniong 1^'® 
figure pieces is the group “Adam and Eie. His 
mural paintings are in the museum 
of Weimar, University of Jena, and the Libiaiy 
of Leipsic. He is also a portraitist. .Ho is a 
member of the Academy of 
and a corresponding member of the Munich 

^*®OTIAB1TSTHAL, hof'mans-tal, Htigo von 
(1874-1029). An Austrian author whose clra- 
insa made him an outstanding fl^re « ®®“^®™- 
porary German literature (we Vot. Xl). He 
I)uWi4ed after 1914: Prine Dugen,der 
ter (1915); AKcsfis (1916); 
mnge (1920) ; Der Tod des Tietan (1920) ; 
Schwicrige (1921); Die Frau ohne 
(1921 ) ; ^Christine’s Ileimhehr, a com^v (1021) , 
Jedermann, a modernized version of Everyman 
(1922); Such der Freuade (1922) ; Her r«ri»> 
a tragedy in five acts (1925, puhli^ed m Engli^ 
translation The Totoer, 1928). He also edited 

two anthol^ies: Deutsche Endhler and Deati^he 
Epigramme^ A number of his play? served 

Richard Strauss as librettos for to operaa 
HOGikilTH, ha'gdrth, Da\id (3bobm (18^ 
1927). An English archseologist (see Vo;l. Ai). 
During the World War, he was a commander in 
the Royal Naval Volunteer B®®®"® 
tor of tte Arab Bureau, being one of tte negtoa- 
tors who induced Emir (later Kim) ^ 

lead the Arab revolt 

awarded the Founder’s Gold Medal of the Rw 
G«)graphical Society in 1917 and was elected 


president of that body in 1925. His later works 

included The Ancient East (191^) 5 

ish I (1914); The Balkans (1915); HitUte 

Beals (1920); AraUa {1022) \ The 

Scholar (1925) ; Kings of the HitUtes, Schweich 

CHOTiEBA. See Vetebustaky Medi- 

^^HOG rEEDIEG. See Garbage and Refuse 
Disposal. 

HOGS. See Linstock. 

HOLBROOK, Elmee Alien (1880- ). 

An American mining engineer and 
ficial, born at Fitchburg, Mass., and educated 
at the Massachusetts Institute of 
In 1911-12 he was professor of tne 

Nova Scotia Technical C^?J}®g® ®“<l/nZd Stltes 

1922 was asssociated with the 

Bureau of Mines in various capacities. Ue was 

dean of the School of Mines, I’®“®yl''|SlooK o1 
College, 1922-27, and dean of 
Eiiirineering and Mines, University of Pitts 
hnSh, aftfr 1927. He is the author of many 
articles on mining and . 

HOLBROOK, WlixARD Ames .(io69" )• 

An American army officer, tom Arkanst^ 

Wis He gi-aduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1885 and tocarae second 
lieutcmlnt in ’the 1st Cavalry. Continuing in 
tto Army, he became in 1920, after successive 
promotioL, chief of cavalry, with the rank of 
maibr fzeneral. He seivcd in Cuba during the 
War wfth Spain, in the Philippines, at Bcnn- 
svlvania Military Academy, and on the Mexican 
torto. During the World War, as a major 
mneral in the National Army, he commMded 

the Southern Department, having supervision of 

the Mexican border, and later /'“"'P, 

Ala. Later, he was made chief of staff of the 
Southern Department and then chief of cavalry. 

He was retired on July 23, 1924. His services 
wL him the United States Distinguished Service 

^HOMEN, CuAKtES Arthub , ][• 

An American civil engineer, horn at Hudson, 
Mass., and educated at the Thayer School of 
Civil Engineering of Dartmouth College and at 
Harvard.® For two years, he was an in®trtictor 
at the Worcester Polytechnic and in 1901 to 
returned to the Thayer School where, in 1908, 
he became professor of civil engineering, and in 
1919, director. Professor Holden was engineer 
for New Hampshire in the H®w 

Vermont boundary litigation (1916-_ ). jJnr 

ing the World War, he was executive ae,cretai^y 
of the emeigency help and equipment commission 
of Nw Hampshire and supervisor of military 
training at Dartmouth. He was a memtor of 
the N(W Hampshire House of Representatives 

^'^HOMIOH, hol'dich, SiR Thomas Honoeb- 
ford (1843- ). An English explorer (^ 

Vot. XI). who was president of the Royal Ge^ 
graphical Society from 1910 to 1918. IDs lat« 
publications include Political I^onUers and 
llundary Making (1916) and Boundonss 
Europe and the Hear East (1918). An 

HOLITSCHBB, Arthur (1869- ).. ^ 

Austrian writer, horn at Budapest. B® J*® 
author of novels, and short storiM, 

Leidende Menschm (1893) ; Der VergifteUBru^^ 
nen ( 1900 ) ; Der Oolero (1909); SchlafiMn^ 
(1919) ; and Adele Sourkes . 

He also wrote a'play, Dos- A^ere Ufw (1901K 
some essays. Ideate des AHlags (1920) , aun. . 
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books of travel, Amerika Heut und Morgen 
(1912) ; Drei Monate in Soviet Russland (1921) ; 
Seise durch das jiidi&che Paldstina (1922) ; Ge^ 
sang an PalUstina (1922). He also wrote Ek- 
statisohe Novellen (1923)5 Das Theater im 
revolutiondren Russland (1924); Lehensge- 
sohichte eines Rehellen, autobiography (1924); 
Ber Narranhaedeker (1925) ; Der Fall Ravachol 
(1925); and Das unruhige Asien (1925). He 
translated Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading GaoL 

HOLL, hoi, Karl (1886- ). A (lermaii 

Protestant theologian, and professor at the 
Karlsruhe Technical High School (see VoL. XI). 
Like many other German writers, after the World 
War, he turned to Luther for spiritual guidance. 
He published Die Bedeutung des Grossen Krieges 
fur das Religiose und Kirchliche Leben der 
Protestanten (1917) ; Was Verstand Luther 
unter Religion? (1917) ; and Luther und Calvin 
(1919). 

HOLLAND. See Netherlands. 

HOLLAND, Clifford Milburn (1883-1924). 
An American civil engineer, born at Somerset, 
Mass. He studied at Harvard. Employed by 
the New York Papid Transit and Public Service 
Commissions, he was assistant engineer in the 
building of the Joraleinon Street tunnel under 
the East River, between Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn ( 1906-09 )„ and in 1906-12, for the Fourth 
Avenue subway, New York City. Subsequent to 
1916, he continued this service as division 
engineer in charge of all tunnels built under the 
East River. He later became chief engineer of 
the New York State Bridge and Tunnel Com- 
mission and of the New Jersey Interstate 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission, directing con- 
struction of the vehicular tunnel connecting New 
York and New Jersey, to which his name was 
given after his death. 

HOLLAND, Rupert Sargent (1878- ). 

An American lawyer and writer, horn at Louis- 
ville, Ky. He graduated from Harvard in 1900 
and from the Law Department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1903. He was chief attorney 
for the Legal Aid Society of Philadelphia from 
1904 to 1910 and lectured also for the< American 
Society for the Extension of University Teach- 
ing., A writer of historical works and fiction, 
his jjuhlications include Builders of United Italy 
(1908) , Uislorical Inventions (1911) ; Historical 
Events of Colonial Days (1916); The Blue 
Heron*s Feather (1917) ; The Paneled Room 
(1921); and IHstorio Railroads (1927). 

HOLLANDER, Jacob H ( arby) ( 1 871- ) . 
An American economist (see VoL. XT). Since 
1925 he has held the Hutzler professorship of 
political economy at Johns Hopkins. His later 
writings include - The Abolition of Poverty 
(1914); War Borrovoing (1919); a.n(L Economic 
Liberalism (1926). 

HOLLINGWORTH, Harry Levi (1880- 
) . An American experimental psychologist, 
born at DeWitt, Nob,,, and educated at Columbia 
University. In 1909 he was appointed instructor 
of psychology at that institution, in 1916 he 
became associate professor, and in 1921 pro- 
fessor. He was one of the leaders in the^ move- 
ment for ' industrial application . of scientific 
psychology. His principal works are Studies 
in Judgment (1013) ; Outline for Experimental 
Psychology {19H) ; ^ Outlines for Applied ' and 
Abfiormal Psychology (1914) '; Advertising^ Its 
Principles and Practice (1915).; ,yooationdl Psy* 
choiogy (1916); Sdenoe . of . Taste (1917); 
AppUed Psychology (1917) 5 Psychology of 


Functional Neurosis (1920) ; Judging Human 
Character (1922); Psychology of Thought 
(1926); Mental Growth and Decline (1927); 
and Psychology, Its Facts and Principles (1928). 

HOLLIS, Henry French (1869- ). An 

American public official (see VoL. IX). He 
served in the United States Senate from 1913 
to 1919 and during the World War did relief 
work in Poland and Siberia. He was decorated 
by these governments for his services. 

HOLLIS, W(iLLrAM) Stanley (1866- ). 

An American public official, born in Chelsea, 
Mass. He studied at the United States Naval 
Academy in 1883-84 and left on account of^ a 
^n accident. He served in several capacities 
in the consular service from 1889 to 1911, when 
he was appointed consul general of Beirut, 
Syria. On the entrance of Turkey in the World 
War, he had charge of the interest of the Allies 
in Syria. He was also head of the American 
Red Cross in Beirut and was prominent in re- 
lief work in Syria and elsewhere. He served 
as consul general in London in 1919 and dur- 
ing other periods and was a representative in 
London of the United States War Trade Board 
and other important bodies. In 1920 he was 
appointed consul general at Lisbon, Portugal. 

HOLLISTER, Ned (1876-1024). An Ameri- 
can zoologist, horn at Delaware, Wis. He col- 
lected extensively in field zoology throughout 
the western part of the United States (1902-09) 
and was then assistant curator of mammals at 
the United States National Museum (1910-16) 
and superintendent of the National Zoological 
Park (1916-1024). He published Birds of 
Wisconsin (1903); Systematic Synopses of 
Muskrats (1011); Mammals of the Philippine 
Islands (1912); Mammals of Alpine Club Ex- 
pedition to Mt, Robson (1913) ; Philippine 
Land Mammals in the United States National 
Museum (1913) ; A Systematic Account of the 
Grasshopper Mice (1914); and East African 
Mammals in the United States National Museum 
(1018, 1919). 

HOLM, h61m, Frits (Viliielai) (1881- 
). A Danish explorer, horn at CopenhageHj 
and educated at Copeiiliagen University and in 
the Danish Royal hJavy. In 1907-08 he^ com- 
niancled a scientific mission into the interior of 
China, the result of which was the bringing to 
the Western world of the only existing monolithic 
replica of the famous Nestorian Monument of a.d. 
781, which was lent to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, 1908-16. This repliea is 
now in the Lateran Palace in Romo, Italy. 
During the World War he was a conespondent 
and a Red Cross Commissioner, and received 
many decorations for his work. In 1923 he pub- 
lished My Neslorian Adventure in China. 

HOLM, Gustav Frederik (1849- ). A 

Danish explorer (see Vol. XI), An English 
translation of Legends and Tales fromAugmasa- 
UJc appeared in 1914, and in 1925 he published 
De islandske Kursforsknflers Svalhardc, 

HOLMES, Harry Nicholls (1879- ). 

An American chemmt, born at Fay, Pa., and edu- 
cated at Westminister CoB^ge and Johns Hop- 
kins University. During 1906-07 he was an as- 
sistant in chemistry at Johns Hopkins and then 
became, professor of chemistry at, Earlharn Col- 
lege until 1014, when he was, called to a similar 
chair , %t Oberlin College. Dr, Holmes is a special- 
ist »in the chemistry of soaps and in colloid 
chemiHry. > He has been a member of the Na- 
tional Res^rch, Council since 1923. He is the 
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author of Outline of Qualitative Analysis (1908), 
Lahoratory Manual of General Chemistry (1909), 
General Chemistry (1921), Laboratory Manual 
of Colloid Chemistry (1921), and Introduotory 
College Chemistry (1925). 

HOLMES, John Haynes (1879- ). An 

American clergyman (see VoL. XI). He was 
chairman of the General Unitarian Conference 
from 1915 to 1917, president of the Free Religious 
Association from 1914 to 1019, and was made 
director of the Civil Liberties Bureau in 1917. 
He broke from Unitarianism and became an in- 
dependent in 1919. His later writings include: 
Is Death the End? (1915); New Wars for Old 
(1916); Religion for To-day (1917) ; The Life 
and Letters of Robert Collyer (1917) ; Readings 
from Great Authors (1018); The Grail of Ltfe 
(1919) ; Is Violence the Way Quit (1920) ; New 
Churches for Old (1922) ; and Patriotism Is not 
Enough (1925). He is editor of Unity (Chi- 
cago) and contributing editor of The World To* 
morrow (N. Y,). 

HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1841- ). 

An American jurist (see VoL. XI). He is 
known for his numerous minority opinions in 
the Supreme Court representing a liberal feeling 
in a conservative court. A Collection of Legal 
Papers, by Justice Holmes, was published in 
1020 and in 1924 he contributed to the volume, 
Selected Essays on the Law of Torts. Consult 
Richardson, Constitutional Doctrines of Justice 
Eolmes (1924); and Frankfurter, Mr, Justice 
Eolmes and the Constitution (1927). 

HOLMES, Saml^el Jackson (1868- ). 

An American zoologist, horn at Henry, 111. He 
was educated at the University of California and 
the University of Chicago (Ph.D., 1897). He 
was instructor in 7o51ogy at the University of 
Michigan (1899-1905), assistant professor there 
( 1 906-1 1 ) , and associate professor ( 1912-17 ) ; 
he was professor (1917- ) at the University 

of California. He published Biology of the Frog 
(1906); Evolution of Animal Intelligence 
(1911); Studies in Animal Behavior (1916)5 
Elements of Animal Biology (1018); The Trend 
of the Race (1921); Studies in Evolution and 
Eugenics (1923); Louis Pasteur (1924); A 
Bibliography of Eugenics (1924); and Life and 
Evolution (1926). 

HOLMES, William Henry (1846- ). 

An American anthropologist (see Vol. XI). 
He was curator of the department of anthropol- 
ogy at the Field Museum in Chicago, of the de- 
partment of aboriginal pottery at the National 
Museum in Washington, and of the National Art 
Gallery of Washington O9i0-20), After 1920 
he was director of the National Art Gallery. He 
has published many works on archseologieal and 
anthropological subjects. His most recent publi- 
cation is Handbook of Aboriginal American An* 
iiquilies (1918). 

H5LSCHER. hOPsher. Gustav (1877- ). 

A German theologian and authority on the Old 
Testament. He was horn at Norden and studied 
at the universities of Berlin, Munich, and Leip- 
zig. He lectured at the univer.sities of Halle, 
Gottingen, and Giessen (1904-20) and in 1921 
bec*amti professor of Old Testament science at 
Marburg. His works include Palastina in Per* 
sischen und Eellenischen Zeiten ( 1903 ) ; Quellen 
des J osephus ( 1 904 ) ; Saddumismus ( 1 906 ) ; 
Landes* und Volkskunde Palos tinas (1908);^ 
Two ’Greek Inscriptions from Khurbet Earrawi 
(1909); Geschichte der Juden in Palastina von 
Siebsig nach Ohrisius (1910); Propheten (1915); 


Entstehungszeit der Eimmelfah/rt Moses (1919) ; 
Entstehungssseit des Buohes Daniel ( 1920 ) ; and 
a work on the meters of Arab, Summerian, and 
Hebrew poetry. 

HOLST, Gustav (1874- ). An English 

composer, horn at (Cheltenham. He studied at 
the Royal Academy of Music under Stanford and 
Parry, then played for some seasons in various 
orchestras, and finally settled in London as 
a teacher. In 1907 he became director of music 
at Morley College and also at St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School. In May, 1923, he conducted several of 
his works at the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Festival. 
Owing to injuries resulting from a fall, lie re- 
signed all positions in 1924 and devoted all his 
time to composition. His works include five 
operas, The Revoke and The YoutJJs Choice 
(neither of them produced), Savitri (London, 
1916), The Perfect Fool (ib., 1923) and At the 
Boar* 8 Head (Manchester, 1925) ; a masque. 
The Vision of Dame Christian; a ^ symphony, 
Cotswolds; an overture, Walt Whitman; the 
orchestral suites, Beni Mora, Phantasies, The 
Planets, and Japanese; a symphonic poem, 
Indra; a Fugal Concerto for flute and oboe with 
string orchestra; The Mystic Trumpeter for 
soprano and orchestra; OrnuWs Drapa for bari- 
tone and orchestra ; the choral works with 
orchestra, Clear and Cool, King Estmere, Choral 
Hymns from the Rig Veda, The Cloud Messenger, 
Christmas Day, llecuha*s Lament, Hymn to 
Dionysus, The Hymn of Jesus, Ode to Death; 
First Choral Symphony (Leeds Festival, 1925) ; 
and chamber music, and a number of songs and 
part songs. 

HOLT, Hamilton (1872- ). An Ameri- 

can editor and college president (see Vol. XI). 
He was editor and owner -of the Independent, 
(1913-21). In 1917 he was special lecturer for 
the World Peace Foundation, and the Isaac 
Bromley lecturer on journalism at Yale Uni- 
versity, In the spring of 1018, he visited the 
Allied battle fronts as guest of the British, 
French, American, Belgian, and Italian govern- 
ments and repi'esented the League to Enforce 
Peace at the Peace Conference at Versailles in 
1919, Since 1925 he has been president o£ 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla., where he 
established in 192G the ‘‘Conference Plan of 
Study.’^ 

HOLT, Henpry (1840-1926). An American 
autlior and publisher (see Vol. XI). In 1915 
he became a member of the Harvard Overseers 
Visiting Committee on philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. From 1914 to 1921, he edited The Vn* 
partisan Review (formerly The Unpopular Re* 
view). In 1919 he published The^ Cosmic 
Relations and Immortality, and in 1923 
Garrulities of an Octogenarian Editor, 

HOLT, Lucius Hudson (1881- ). An 

American author, born in Atchison, Kan., and 
educated at Yale. He was instructor in English 
there from 1905 to 1008 and assistant editor of 
Wehste'Ps International Dictionary from 1908 to 
1910. He became professor of English and his- 
tory at the United States Military Academy 
in 1910, and professor of economics, government 
and history and acting dean in 1926. He was 
a member of several societies and wrote Intro* 
duction to the Study of Government (1914); 
Leading English Poets (1915) ; History of 
Europe, 1862*-1914i with A. W, (ihilton (1917) ; 
Brief History of Europe 1789--1915, with A. W. 
Chilton (1918) 5 Military Correspondence, Re* 
ports and Orders (1918) ; Elementary Prmoiples 
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of Modem Government (1923); and Introduc- 
tion io Ancient Historj/ (1927). 

HOLT, L(utheb) Emmet (1853-1924). An 
American physician (see VOL. XI), who died 
suddenly in China, where he had gone to deliver 
a course of lectures on pediatrics in the new 
medical college established at Peking by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. He published Food, 
Health, and Growth (1922). The Holt treatise 
on pediatrics was reissued the same year under 
the joint authorship of Holt and Howland of 
Johns Hopkins University. His booklet on the 
feeding and care of infants was translated into 
many languages. 

HOLT, Winifred (Mrs. Rufus Graves 
Mather) (?- ). An American sculptor and 

philanthropist, born in New York City. She was 
educated privately and studied anatomy, draw- 
ing, and sculpture in Florence. Her works, ex- 
hibited in New York and in several cities of 
Europe, include portraits, busts, and bas-reliefs. 
She founded and was secretary of the New York 
Association for the Blind, and through her ef- 
forts several homes for the blind were founded. 
She also organized so-called lighthouses for the 
blind in France and other parts of Europe. In 
1921 she visited Poland as a guest of the Polish 
Government for the relief of the Polish blind. 
During the World War, she did much relief work 
among those blinded in battle. She was awarded 
medals by France and other governments and 
was the author of A Short Lfe of Henry Fawcett 
(1911) ; The Beacon for the Blind (1914) ; The 
Light Which Cannot Fail (1922), and numerous 
papers. 

HOLY CROSS, College of the. A Homan 
Catholic college for men under the Society of 
Jesus, at Worcester, Mass., founded in 1843. 
The student enrollment in the regular course 
increased from 597 in 1916 to 1090 in the autumn 
of 1928; the faculty in the same period was in- 
creased from 44 to 91; and the volumes in the 
library from 60,000 to 100,000. President, the 
Rev. John M. Fox, S.J. 

HOLY PLACES. See Arabia. 

HOLZ, h61ts, Arno (1803- ). A German 

poet and critic (see VoL. ‘XI), one of the 
founders of the naturalist movement in Germany. 
His later works include Kindheitsparadies 
(1924); Sieben Silltonen Jahre vor meiner 
Gehurt (1925) ; and Gutter und Ootzen (1925). 

HOLZKNECHT, Guido (18T2- ). An 

Austrian physician, pioneer in roentgenology, 
who attracted attention through his attempts 
to "rejuvenate” elderly women by raying the 
genital glands. Holzknecht is indirectly re- 
sponsible for Gertrude Atherton’s novel, Blaoh 
Oxen, Having received his medical degree from 
the University of Vienna, just as the ROntgen 
rays were coming into use in medicine, he began 
to devote himself to this subject and was even- 
tually appointed professor of radiology in the 
university. Later, he became director of the 
Rantgen department of the Vienna General 
Hospital. He published the results of X-ray 
diagnosis in tuberculosis and diseases of the chest 
in 1901 in a volume entitled Die Bdntgeno- 
logisohe Diagnoetik der Erkranhungen der Brus- 
teingeweide. In collaboration (Holzknecht and 
Jonas), he wrote Die Radiologische BiagnosUk 
der Intra und Extraventrihiddren Tumoren 
(1908); and in 1921 he edited the large twb- 
volumo work, Rdntgenologie. 

HOHEl READING’ COURSES* See Educa- 
tion IN THE United States. 


HOME RULE, Municipal. See Municipal 
(Government. 

HONDURAS. A Central American republic 
with an area of about 44,275 square miles, and 
a population, on Jan. 1, 1923, of 773,408. The 
capital, Tegucigalpa, had 38,950 in 1920. Other 
important towns are La Esperanza (11,453), 
Santa Rosa (13,000), Nacaome (8152), Cho- 
luteca (8065), Amapala (2800); La Ceiba 
(8000), Puerto Cort4s (4000). The percentage 
of illiteracy among children was 56 per cent and 
school attendance had increased only slightly 
since 1911. By the school census of 1919 only 
35,912 children, out of the 87,207, were receiving 
instruction. In 1926-27 there were 859 public, 
and 36 private, schools with 35,216 children en- 
rolled. 

Industry. The cultivation of bananas and 
coconuts continues as the leading activity. 
During 1927 more than 19,000,000 bunches of 
bananas were produced and exported. The 
coconut production in the same year was more 
than 7,000,000. The coffee production remains 
stationary, while that of rubber has decreased. 
Cattle and horse raising is also on the decrease. 
After 1912 the country’s trade consistently made 
gains, the imports being $10,630,000 in 1927-28 
as qompared with $5,132,679 in 1912-13; and 
the exports in 1927-28, $17,646,000 as compared 
with $3,180,068 in 1912-13. The United States 
supplied 77 per cent of the country’s imports in 
1927-28 and took 79 per cent of its exports. 

Einance. For the year 1929-30, the budget 
was based on an estimated income of 13,101,- 
972.7.8 pesos. (In 1913-14, this was 4,824.000). 
Receipts for the year 1928 amounted to 12,029,- 
870.44 pesos and expenditures to 11,365,261.59 
pesos. The national budget appropriations stead- 
ily increased after 1913-14, while both revenues 
and expenses were always larger than the bud- 
geted amounts. The 1921-22 budget called for 
revenues and ‘expenses of 6,674,895 pesos, but 
revenues were actually 7,386,979 pesos and ex- 
penses 7,196,161 pesos, showing a surplus of 
190,818 pesos. The interest arrears on the 
foreign debt were not being paid with the result 
that the foreign debt totaled $125,000,000 in 
1923. Arrangements for its settlement were 
made in 1927. The internal debt in 1929 
amounted to over $9,000,000, United States 
currency. In 1922 the Banco de Honduras be- 
came the national hank of issue. In 1918 the 
peso was legally fixed at one-half the value of 
the American dollar. In 1920 an ambitious 
programme of fiscal reform was launched under 
the direction of an American expert, but it was 
not carried out because of lack of funds, while 
the years 1922, 1923, and part of 1924, were years 
of political disturbances, which made expendi- 
tures for war out of all proportion to other ex- 
penses, and created huge deficits. In 1920 the 
national railway of 95 kilometers was turned 
over to Compafiia Agricola de Sula to secure a 
credit of $1,000,000 fo be used in the complete 
reconstruction of the road. This Compafiia 
Agricola, a subsidiary of the American Fruit 
Company, was changed in 1924 to the Cortes 
Development Company, and retained control over 
the national railroad. Slightly over 600 miles 
of railways, in addition to the national line, 
were the property of American fruit companies 
operating on the north coast. There were no 
railways on the Pacific coast. There were about 
200 miles of highways open the year around to 
wheeled traffic. 
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History. Internal affairs were stormy dur- 
ing and after the World War. In 1919 President 
Bertrand’s well-prepared plans for his own re- 
election were upset by a revolt led by General 
Gutierrez. Bertrand fled the country; Gutier- 
rez had himself declared Dictator; and, in Oc- 
tober, 1919, was elected President. In 1920 
disturbances were again reported with the re- 
sult that United States warships had to pro- 
ceed to the scene to protect American property. 
In 1023 on the eve of the forthcoming election, 
civil war again threatened and many prominent 
Hondurans sought safety in flight. After a 
contest, in which bloodshed and violence were 
not wanting, and which was marked by the 
continuous interference of the President, Gen- 
eral Carias, Conservative candidate, received a 
plurality vote. The election was now thrown 
into the Congress which, in 1924. declared it 
could find for no one candidate. The usual 
round was now repeated. American marines 
were rushed to the scene but were not able to 
change the situation; the President, Gutierrez, 
proclaimed himself Dictator, Peh. 1, 1924; the 
disappointed presidential aspirants took up arms 
in rebellion and waged war intermittently on 
each other throughout February. In March, Gu- 
tierrez was put to flight, and, after a chaotic in- 
terregnum, Dr, Fausto Davilla, Conservative, was 
proclaimed provisional President by a group of 
revolutionary ^‘generals’* ; but the forces defend- 
ing Tegucigalpa set up a rival in the person 
of Zulliga Hueta. In the hope of restoring or- 
der, President Coolidge sent Sumner Welles as 
his special representative, in April, to mediate, 
and the four neighboring republics were invited 
to join in a conference with the warring Hon- 
duran factions. This somewhat unusual pro- 
cedure met with success early in May, when one 
of the revolutionary chieftains, Gen. Vicente 
Tosta, was elected President and for a brief 
space the civil war seemed to be ended. 

Elections were held at the end of June to 
choose deputies to a constituent assembly. 
Early in August, the fires of revolt again broke 
out. An insurrection against the provisional 
government of President Tosta, led by the 
Minister of War, General Ferrera, proved rather 
formidable, and it was not until late October 
that the Government, which had received the 
full support of the United States, was able to 
announce complete victory. At the close of the 
year, elections were held to choose a constitu- 
tional President, resulting in the choice of Dr. 
Miguel Paz Barahona. He was inaugurated 
Feb. 1, 1925, and was immediately recognized 
by the United States. He faced further armed 
revolt in the West, led by General Ferrera, but 
by August had restored order. His four years’ 
administration was comparatively peaceful, in 
marked contrast to the long period of disorder 
preceding it. In 1928, as the time for a new 
election approached, there was intense political 
feeling hut no armed outbreak, and the polling 
of the vote on October 2S was carried out peace- 
fully. It resulted in the choice of Pr. Vicente 
Mejia Colindres for President and "Rafael Diaz 
Chavez as Vice President. They were inaugu- 
rated Feb. 3, 1929. 

In the field of foreign relations, a numlier of 
interesti^ developments were recorded during 
this period. On July 19, 1918, Honduras de- 
clared war on Germany and thus became an 
Associate Power and an original member of the 
League of Nations. Payment of dues in the 
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League became onerous, however, and on more 
than one occasion the country came to the verge 
of withdrawing but failed to take decisive action. 
Early in 1929, it was still listed among the 
members. 

The government applied itself toward further- 
ing the union of Central American states and, 
with Guatemala and Salvador, signed a pact in 
1921 for common action in matters of trade, 
communications, and coinage. In 1922 a con- 
ference of the presidents of Nicaragua, Salvador, 
and Honduras was held on hoard the U. S. S. 
Tacoma in Fonseca Bay, at which the throe 
countries reaffirmed in part the Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship of Dec. 20, 1907 (see Central 
American Union). On July 6, 1927, Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras signed an agreement 
to consult each other before working out prob- 
lems which might afTect the general interests of 
Central America. Two attempts were made to 
settle the century-old dispute with Guatemala 
over the boundary line in the vicinity of the 
Montagna Biver Valley. In 1910 the two 
governments submitted the difficulty to the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States and 
an accurate survey under the auspices of the 
American Geographical Society was provided 
for. 

In 1928 the unsettled question was again 
brought to the front by rival concessions granted 
by the two governments in the disputed area, 
and again the United States was asked to act 
as mediator. That country appointed the Hon. 
Roy T. Davis to head a mixed commission, but 
when the commission, after a thorough survey of 
the region affected had been made, failed to come 
to an agreement. Secretary Kellogg urged both 
countries to submit the dispute to the Central 
American Tribunal established in accordance 
with the convention of 1923. Guatemala agreed, 
but Honduras refused, and the dispute was still 
unsettled in 1929. On Mar. 8, 1926, an agree- 
ment, for the settlement of a long-standing 
British debt was ratified, and in December, 1927, 
a commercial treaty with the United States, 
later ratified by both governments, was signed. 
On Mar* 11> 1929, there was approved a new 
immigration law restricting the immigration by 
providing more rigorous qualifications for en- 
trance. 

HONEGGER, Arthur (1892- ). A 

French composer, born at H5,vre. He studied 
in Zurich, 1907-09, and then with R. Martins 
in H5,VTe and L. Capet in Paris, where he lived 
after 1913. He began as an extreme futurist 
and was soon recognized as the leader of the 
notorious group, “Los Six” (Auric, Durey, Mil- 
haud, Poulenc, and Taillefer) . In 1929 he visited 
the United States, appearing as conductor of his 
own works. His works comprise incidental 
music to Max Jacob’s La Mort de Ste.-Alm^enne ; 
Morax’ Lc Roi Da/oid; Moral’s Dii de,8 Jeusa du 
Monde; Gide^s Haul; and Shakespeare’s Tempest; 
a ballet, Veritdt Mensongef; a symphonic poem, 
Pastorale d*M; a mimic symphony, , Ho race 
YiQtorieuQs; Rhapsodie for piano, flutes, and 
clarinet; concertino for piano and orchestra; 
two extremely realistic pieces for orchestra, 
Pacific 2S1 (descriptive of a locomotive) and 
Rugby (descriptive of a foot-ball game) ; three 
nondescript stage works (an odd mixture of 
opera, oratorio, and ballet), L^Bmp6ratrioe auw 
Rochers (Paris, 1926) ; Judith (Monte Carlo, 
1026) and Antigone (Brussels,. 1928) ; chamber 
music, and songs. 
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HOOKEK, (William) Bbian (1880- ). 

American author (see Vol. XI). In 1915 he 
was awarded the prize in an American Opera 
Association competition for the opera Fairyland^ 
with music by Horatio Parker. In the same 
year, he published another opera, Morven and the 
Grail, and a commemorative poem, A.D. 1919, 
also with music by Horatio Parker, and a 
volume of Poems, 1915. In 1923 he translated 
Cyrano de Bergerac from the French, He became 
literary editor of the New York Bnn in 1017. 

HOOVER, C(haeles) R(tjclas) (1885- 
) . An American chemist, born in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, and educated at Haverford Oollege and 
Harvard University, where he held a Carnegie 
fellowship, 1912-13. He was professor of 
chemistry at Penn College in Iowa (1909-10) 
and associate professor at Syracuse University 
(1913-15). In 1918 he became professor of 
chemistry at Wesleyan University, Conn. He 
has made determinations of atomic weights of 
elements, investigated tobacco smoke, and 
studied the analyses of gases. During tlie World 
War, he served with the Chemical Warfare 
Service and invented a gas absorbent and a gas 
detector. 

HOOVER, Hekbeet Claek (1874- ). 

The thirty-first President of the United States, 
born at West Branch, Iowa, the son of a Quaker 
farmer. Left an orphan at 10 years of age, he 
was sent to his uncle’s farm in Oregon to live. 
He ran away when he was 14 and went to Port- 
land, Oreg,, w’here he w’orked for a while in a 
real estate office. In 1891 he entered the newly 
established Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
working his way through by establishing a 
laundry of which ho made a success. Special- 
izing in geology and engineering, he ’was in the 
first class graduated by the university in 1895. 
To perfect himself as a mining engineer, he be- 
came a common miner, and acquired familiarity 
with every part of the work. In 1897 he went to 
Australia as a mining engineer for an English 
syndicate and was successful in developing mines 
there. In 1899 he was appointed director gen- 
eral of mines by the Chinese government. His 
work in China was interrupted by tlic Boxer 
troubles ,* he was in Tientsin when the foreigners 
were besieged there. He defended not only his 
European co-workers but his- Chinese workmen 
too, rescuing fhem in some cases from the firing 
squad. Later^. he was engaged in mining opera- 
tions in various parts of the world. He made 
and lost two fortunes and eventually .won lasting 
success. He was living in England at the out- 
break of the World War, and his services were 
at once required in aid of Americans stranded 
there 'With their funds cut off. Soon afterward, 
he Vas put in charge of the Belgian relief work 
and attracted wide attention by hie great abil- 
ity and enthusiasm. During three years, he 
traveled throughout Belgium and visited Brus-' 
sels, London, Rotterdam, , Lille, and Berlin, ' in 
order to confer with the heads of governments. 
About $1,000,600,000 was expended on food and 
transportation, and of this sum one-half of 1 
per cent was required for overhead expenses. 
He- was appointed Upited States Food Adminis- 
tDE^tpy in 1917, He announced that the people 
of the United States could' diminish their , ex- 
penses, in the, necessaries of life by, 50 per cent. 
He instituted “wheatless days” SjUd , ^Watless 
days,” and urged avoidance of - all waste. After 
the War, Mr. Hoovei: devised a , chain of food 
ddpOts i^roughout central ..Europe , qn which 


relatives and friends in the United States could 
draw for relief of the starving people in the 
countries desolated by the conflict. In March, 
1921, he entered President Harding's cabinet as 
Secretary of Commerce, with the understanding 
that he was to continue his relief work. In 1921 
he assumed general supervision of the relief 
work in Russia, on condition that all American 
prisoners held by the Soviet authorities should 
be released. 

He was reappointed Secretary of Commerce by 
President Coolidge and greatly extended the 
scope of that department's activities and use- 
fulness. In 1927-28 he served as chairman of 
the Mississippi Flood Relief Commission. He 
resigned his cabinet post in 1928 after receiving 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency, 
to which he was elected in November, receiving 
444 electoral votes, including those of Florida, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Texas, against 
87 for Alfred E. Smith of New York, his Demo- 
cratic opponent. In the interval between his 
election and his inauguration as President on 
Mar. 4, 1929, he made a tour of Central Ameri- 
can and South American countries. The first 
months of his administration were marked by the 
reopening of the negotiations for limitation of 
naval armaments with Great Britain and other 
powers, and by his appointment of a National 
Law Enforcement Commission, headed by George 
W. Wickersham of New York, and of a Federal 
Farm Board, established by Congress at the 
President’s request. 

President Hoover holds honorary degrees from 
seventeen American and nine foreign universities, 
has received numerous medals from learned so- 
cieties, was president of the American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers (1920), 
the American Engineering Council (1921), the 
American Child Health Association (1922), and 
served as chairman of a number of government 
commissions. 

He wrote Principles of Mining (1906) ; Ameri- 
can Individualism (1922) ; and in collaboration 
with his wife, who was Lou Henry of Monterey, 
Calif., a fellow student at Stanford* University, 
he translated into English Agricola’s De Re 
Metalliod, His presidential campaign speeches 
were published under the title of The New Day 
in 1928. 

HOPE, Aistthony. See Hawkins, Anthony 
Hope. 

HOPE, John (1868- ). An American 

college president, bom at Augusta, Ga., and 
educated at Brown and Chicago universities. 
After graduation from college, he devoted all his 
time to teaching colored youth. He served on 
the faculties of several colleges and universities 
in the South and was appointed president and 
professor of ethics at Morehouse College (then 
Atlanta Baptist College) in Atlanta, Ga., in 
1906: In 1918-19 he did war work among the 
colored troops in France. He was a d,irector and 
trustee of many institutions for colored people. 

AKTHua ^Mkiancthon (1878- 
, , ) . A dramatic producer, born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, vfho began hia work in New York* 
City -in 1912, * His best productions of later 
years include The Poor Dittle Rich Girl j On 
Trials The Deluge; Good Chradous, AfmaheLle; 
The Rescuing Angel; Be Calm, Oamilla; The 
Jest;: NigM^s Lodging; Daddy* s Gone a-Hunt- 
Ang; The Olaw; Avma Christie; The Bairy Ape; 
The , Old, Soafp;, Rose Bemd; The Laughing 
Lady^; iLcmrni; A RoyaJ Fandmgo; What Price 
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Glory ^ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray; Deep 
Biver; and plays lay Tolstoy, Ibsen, and Shake- 
speare. 

HOPKINS, E(dwaei>) Washburn (1857- 
). An American philologist (see Vol. XI). 
He was professor of Sanskrit language and 
literature and comparative philology at Yale, 
1895-1926 (emeritus) and has published Epic 
Mythology (1915) ; History of Religions (1918) ; 
Origin and Evolution of Religion (1923); 
Ethics of India (1924) ; Legends of India (1928). 

HOPKINS, Ernest IIartin (1877- ). 

An American college president, born at Dun- 
barton, N. H. He graduated from Dartmouth in 
1901 and from that year to 1905 was secretary 
to the president there. He was secretary of the 
college from 1905 to 1910, and until 1916 was 
engaged in original research for various indus- 
trial concerns in Chicago, Boston, and other 
cities. He became president of Dartmouth on 
July 1, 1916, During 1918 he was in charge of 
the Industrial Eelations of the Quartermaster 
Department, United States Amw. 

HOPKINS, Sir Prederice: Gowland (1881- 
) . A British scientist and fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He has been pro- 
fessor of biochemistry at the University of Cam- 
bridge since 1914 and Sir William Dunn pro- 
fessor since 1921. He became a fellow of the 
Eoyal Society in 1905, and was the society's 
Croonian lecturer in 1915, and was awarded 
the Baly Medal (1915), the Eoyal Medal (1918), 
and the Copley Medal (1926). In 1921 he was 
Herter lecturer in New York and Baltimore. 
He was elected a foreign associate of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences (American) and 
numerous European learned societies, was 
knighted in 1925, and. holds honorary degrees 
from seven British and Irish universities. 

HOPKINS, William JoH-r (1863-1926). 
An American author (see Vol. XI). His later 
works include Those Gillespies (1916) ; The 
Clammer and the Submarine (1917) ; and She 
Blows! and Sparm at That! (1922). 

HOPPE, William H. (1887- ), World’s 

champion at 18,2 and 18.1 balkline billiards. 
He was born at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, N, Y. 
Prom 1910 to 1920 and again from 1922 to 1924, 
he reigned supreme as a wielder of the cue 
despite the many times he was called upon to 
defend his laurels. 

HOPWOOD, Avert (1884-1928). An Ameri- 
can playwright, born in Cleveland, Ohio. He was 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 
1905, went to New York City as a correspondent 
for the Cleveland Leader the same year and there 
sold his first play, Clothes, written with Chan- 
ning Pollock. His plays, which were produced 
not only in the United States, but in Canada, Eu- 
rope, and the Orient, include Fair and Warmer, 
The Gold Diggers, The Bat, Seven Days, and 
Spanish Love, in collaboration with Mary Eoberts 
Einehart; Ladies* Night; The Demi-Virgin; lAi- 
tie Miss 'Bluebird; W% Men Leave Home; The 
Alarm Clock; The Best People, with David 
Gray; Naughty Cmderella; Getting Oertie*8 
Garter, and A Thief m the Night. Virtually 
every one of his plays was a popular success. 
Many of them were broad farces. 

HORMONES. See Secretions, Internal; 
ZoOlogt, Physiology; Hbreditt. 

HORNADAY, William Temple (1854- 
). An American zoologist (see Vol. XI). 
In 1926 he retired from the directorship of the 
New York Zoological Park. He wrote Awake! 


America (1918); Old-Fashioned Verses (1919); 
Minds and MoAuiers of Wild Animals (1922); 
Tales from Natiire*s Wonderlands (1924); A 
Wild-Animal Round-up (1925) ; and Wild Ani- 
mal Interviews ( 1928 ) , 

HORNBY, Lester George (1882- ). An 

American illustrator, engraver, and painter, born 
at Lowell, Mass., and educated at the Ehode 
Island School of Design at Providence, the Pape 
School in Boston, the Art Students’ League 
of New York, and in Paris he studied with 
Laurens and others. Eepresentative pictures of 
his are in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Lon- 
don), the Library of Congress (Washington), 
the New York Public Library, the Art Institute 
of Chicago, Detroit Institute, Carnegie Institute 
(Pittsburgh), etc. He has illustrated sketch 
books of London, Edinburgh, Paris, Boston, 
Washington, and Chicago, also Some Old Riviera 
Towns (1921); Gloucester by Land and Sea 
(1923) ; and is author and illustrator of Balkan 
Sketches (1927). His war etchings are well 
known. 

HORNE, Henry Sinclair, Pirst Baron op 
Stirkoke (1861- ). A British soldier, who 

was educated at Harrow and Woolwich and 
entered the Eoyal Artillery in 1880. He served 
in the South African War. In 1914 he was made 
commander of the artillery of the Ist Corps, 
and^ in the following yea'r commanded the 2d 
Division. He was sent to Egypt to defend the 
Suez Canal in 1916 and in the same year com- 
manded the 15th Army Corps, and then the 1st 
Army in Prance where he served with distinc- 
tion. In 1919 he was created Baron of Stirkoke 
and was given the eastern command (1919-23). 
He was aide-de-camp and general to the King 
(1920-24), and retired in 1926. 

HORNE, Sir Robert (Stevenson) (1871- 
). A British public official, born in Glas- 
gow and educated at the university there. In 
1896 he was admitted to the Scottish bar and 
after 1918 was a Unionist member of Parliament. 
He was in the Admiralty in 1917 as assistant 
inspector general of transportation and in 1918 
as director of the Admiralty Labor Department 
and Third Civil Lord. Entering the Cabinet as 
Minister of Labor (1919-20), he became presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (1920-21), and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (1921-22). He was 
made a member of the Privy Council in 1919, 
was knighted in 1920, and in 1921 was Lord 
Rector of Aberdeen University. 

HORSLEY, Sib Victor Alexander Haben 
(1857-1916). An English surgeon and neurol- 
o^st (see Vol. XI). On the outbreak of the 
World War, Sir Victor was the head of a hos- 
pital which saw service in Egypt. Later, he was 
made a colonel in the Mesopotamia Expedition- 
ary Force and in the course of his duties suc- 
cumbed at Amara to heat stroke. A biography 
of him, by Stephen Paget, appeared in 1919. 

HORTHY DE NAGYBANYA, Nikolaus 
(1868- ). Regent of Hungary who was edu- 

cated at the Naval Academy at Piume. During 
the World War, he gave efficient service as cap- 
tain of the battleship Novara, was promoted to 
be admiral of the fleet and in this capacity 
surrendered the Austro-Hungarian fleets* to the 
Allies in 1918. In 1919 he organized a counter- 
revolution against the Soviet government in Hun- 
gary, under Bela Kun, and on the fall of that 
government came into supreme control. The 
National Assembly elected him regent in 1920 
on the theory that the monarchy in Hungary 
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was only temporarily suspended. By provision 
of the laws, he may hold this office for an in* 
definite period. See Hungary, History, 

HORTICULTURE. The tremendous stimu- 
lation given horticulture, as well as other forms 
^of agriculture, by the urgent need of food dur- 
ing the World War resulted in an unprecedented 
speeding up of production which was followed 
by a disastrous readjustment period following 
the close of hostilities. Labor costs which rose 
excessively failed to recede to the pre-war scale, 
and many other items remained correspondingly 
high. The great stimulus to amateur garden- 
ing which resulted from war conditions gradu- 
ally subsided, the trend being to commercial 
production. The ravages of introduced insect 
and fungus pests necessitated the purchase of 
expensive spraying machinery and thus indirect- 
ly contributed to the elimination of small enter- 
prises. This trend toward commercial horticul- 
ture is clearly evident from statistics compiled 
by the U. S. Census which show in recent years 
an astonishing decrease in the number of bear- 
ing deciduous fruit trees. However, in the Pa- 
cific Coast States, where commercial orcharding 
prevails at its best, there has been an increase 
in the number of trees, the decline occurring in 
the Mississippi Valley and Eastern States where 
farm orchards used to be the general rule. 

Despite the changes in the number of trees, 
total production of orchard fruits continued to 
increase much more rapidly than might be ex- 
pected from population growth. For example, the 
total production of citrus fruits in 1928 was 69,- 
836,000 boxes, as compared with approximately 
23,000,000 boxes in 1909. In the decade ended 
in 1028, lettuce acreage in the United States 
increased sevenfold, spinach acreage, fourfold, 
and asparagus threefold, with other crops show- 
ing corresponding increments. One of the 
outstanding features of the decade was the south- 
ward migration of vegetable production to Flor- 
ida, Texas, and California, necessitating broad 
readjustments in the older truck producing areas. 
During the latter part of the decade there was 
a phenomenal increase in grapefruit plantings 
due largely to developments in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and in southern Arizona. The 
year 1928 was marked by heavy production of 
practically all horticultural crops, the white po- 
tato and grape attaining records. 

The nursery industry of the United States 
underwent a material ^ange due to the exclu^ 
sion of various evergreens, bulbs, and other plants 
heretofore almost entirely purchased abroad. 

One striking feature of the period following 
the War was the rapid replacement of established 
varieties of fruits and vegetables by new and 
better sorts. The Delicious apple became one of 
the leading varieties. The Stayman Winesap 
proved so much better than its parent, the Wine- 
sap, as to replace it largely in new plantings. 
The Golden Bantam and other yellow sweet corns 
continued to gain in favor over the older white 
sorts. Disease resistant varieties of many spe- 
cies gained ascendancy because of their ability 
to survive under adverse conditions. The wilt 
resistant Marglobe tomato developed by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture was a striking ex- 
ample. 

In respect to the horticultural situation 
throughout the world at large, one of the most 
striking features was the rapid expansion of the 
citrus industry in the Southern Hemisphere, im- 
portant plantings being made in'South Africa, 


Australia, and South America. Another feature 
was the rapid recovery of the European fruit 
industry which naturally suffered severely dur- 
ing the War and the difficult post-war period. 
That foreign countries contribute vast quanti- 
ties of horticultural products to the United 
States was indicated in over $129,000,000 worth 
of horticultural products imported during 1928. 
Of this vast sum, the banana constituted over 
$35,000,000. 

Protective Measures. One of the most im- 
portant developments of the period was the or- 
ganization of the Federal Horticultural Board, 
as the result of the Plant Quarantine Act of 
August, 1912. This board, reorganized July 1, 
1928, as the Plant Quarantine and Control Ad- 
ministration, has power to promulgate and en- 
force necessary protective measures for prevent- 
ing the entrance of insect and fungus pests into 
the United States, and to control the movement 
of potentially dangerous plant materials between 
the States. That such protection is needed is 
shown by the entrance in the past of many seri- 
ous pests, including the San Jos4 scale, gipsy 
moth, European corn borer, Japanese beetle, 
chestnut blight, white pine blister rust, etc. 
The enactment of Quarantine 37, effective on 
and after June 1, 1919, prohibiting, with certain 
exceptions, the importation of nursery stocks 
and other plants and seeds into the United 
States, has had and is having a very gi^eat effect 
on American horticulture, especially on those 
branches concerned in the propagation of orna- 
mental plants. As a result, the American nur- 
serymen have been forced to propagate many 
species of plants hitherto imported from foreign 
countries. 

The continued spread, despite vigorous control 
efforts, of the European corn borer, Japanese 
beetle, and many other serious pests entering 
the United States previous to the organization 
of the Federal Horticultural Board, caused seri- 
ous alarm. In many cases, the pests spread so 
rapidly that their eradication was considered 
out of the question. The gipsy moth continued 
its westward march throughout New England, 
in spite of the vigorous efforts made to stay its 
progress. Efforts were continued to eradicate 
the Farlatoria date scale, an insect capable of 
wiping out the infant date industry of the South- 
western States. 

Material advances were made in the knowledge 
of protecting horticultural plants from various 
insect and fungus enemies. The utilization of 
dry insecticides and fungicides, known as dusts, 
steadily increased, until in many parts of the 
United States and Canada their use has become 
an important part of the protective programme. 
The discovery that many economic plants, in- 
cluding the potato, tomato, raspberry, etc., are 
subject to a serious form of disease commonly 
known as mosaic caused a great deal of con- 
cern. Careful studies indicated however, that 
healthy vigorous stocks could be maintained by 
rigorous selection in the field. Disastrous 
freezes occurring during the blooming periods of 
certain years caused serious losses to the fruit 
growers in many parts of the country and reawak- 
ened an interest in orchard heating as a means of 
protecting fruits from disastrous loss. Tests of 
the value of the airplane as a means of distrib- 
uting poisons to control outbreaks of insects 
featured the period. 

Improved Transportation. Material ad- 
vances were made in the shipping and handling 
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of perishable products- The cooling of fruits 
and vegetables previous to placement in refriger- 
ator cars became a general practice and enabled 
distant growers to get their products to the con- 
sumer without material loss in quality. The 
motor truck practically replaced the horse in 
the truck garden industry in the vicinity of 
large cities, making possible not only a geo- 
graphical expansion of the trucking industry 
but also a quicker movement of highly perishable 
products. Greenhouse growers of lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, and other vegetables, suffered 
severely as a result of improved transportation 
facilities which enabled Southern and Western 
produce to reach Northern markets in excellent 
condition at all seasons. 

hdArketing, No phase of horticultural activ- 
ity has exhibited such radical changes as that of 
marketing. Literally hundreds of eoSperative 
agencies sprang up in various parts of the cotm- 
try and in most cases rendered material assist- 
ance to the long-suffering grower. The out- 
standing success of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, even under tiie adverse conditions of 
the War, greatly stimulated the coSperative 
plan of marketing. A new system of selling 
fruits and vegetables arose. This is the f. o. b. 
auction, in which the product is inspected at the 
point of origin by government authorities and 
sold on this basis while in transit to market. 
Another striking development is the tremendous 
growth of roadside markets in the vicinity of 
cities and along important highways. These 
markets have become highly important factors 
in the disposal not only of fruits and vegetables, 
but also of flowers, canned products, cider, etc. 
Marketing was greatly aided by the development 
of better grading and packing practices, stimu- 
lated not only by greater demand for selected 
imiform products but also by the enactment of 
various Federal and State laws on the market- 
ing and branding of fruits and vegetables. 

Xnvestigational Activities. Despite the 
serious disrupting forces of the War, scientific 
investigation rapidly recovered in the post-war 
period. The theory advanced in 1918 by the 
Oregon Experiment Station, namely,' that growth 
and fruitfulness in plants are directly related 
to the balance between carbohydrates and nitro- 
gen within the plant, proved of great benefit in 
assisting in the explanation of many cultural, 
pruning, and fertilization practices and furnished 
the basis for important subsequent studies. Of 
the several fertilizers commonly applied to fruit 
trees, nitrogen was found to be the only material 
giving an adequate return, and then for the most 
part only on poor soils or where the trees were 
growing in sod. Some indication was noted that 
phosphorus indirectly benefits fruit trees by in- 
creasing the growth of the cover crops which 
are grown in the orchard as a source of organic 
matter. 

Studies in fruit storage contributed greatly 
to the knowledge of the propfer time for picking 
and of the best methods of handling fruit in 
the storage. The work of the' U, S. Department 
of Agriculture in the standardization of fruit 
and vegetable packages did much to- protect* the 
consumer from fraud. Experimental results dis^ 
proved one popular and costly fallacy, namely, 
that fruit trees require severe annual pruning. 
Widely extended studies of self- and- cross- 
fruitfulness in apples, pears, and. other fruits 
definitely established the fact- that self-sterility 
is a common condition in 'most varieties of cultir 


vated fruits, the peach being a notable excep- 
tion. 

Bibliography. A few of the large number of 
horticultural books appearing recently were 
S. W. Fletcher, The Strawberry in North America 
(New York, 1917); V. R. Gardner, F. C. Brad-, 
ford, and H. D. Hooker, Jr., Fundamentals of 
Fruit Production (New Y^ork and London, 1922) ; 
U. P. Efedrick et al.. The Cheiries of New York 
(Albany, 1916), The Peaches of New York (Al- 
bany, 1917), and The Pears of New York (Al- 
bany, 1921) ; W. Poponoe, Manual of Tropical 
and Subtropical Vegetable Gardening (New 
York and London, 1916); E. A. White, The 
Principles of Floriculiure (New York, 1915); 
U. P. Hedrick et al,. The Small Fruits of New 
York (Albany, 1925) ; E. H. Wilson, Aristocrats 
of the Garden (Boston, 1926); E. H. Wilson, 
More Aristocrats of the Garden (Boston, 1928). 

HOBTOIT, Robert Forman (1855- ). 
An English Congregational minister, president 
of the National S’ree Church Council (see Vol, 
XI). His later writings include Reconstruction 
(1915); An Autobiography (1917); The Capac- 
ity for God (1920) ; and The Mystical Quest of 
ChHst (1923). 

HOTTBEN, Heinrich Hitbeet (1875- ). 
A German author and director of the literary 
department of the annual Leipzig book fair. He 
was born at Aix-la-Chapelle 'and studied in 
Boim, Berlin, and Greifswald. He founded the 
Deutsche Bibliographische Gesellschaft and was 
literary director of F. A. Brockhaus’ publishing 
house (1907-19). He is the author of Karl 
Gutekow (1899-1901) ; Emil Devrient^ Leben wnd 
Wirken (1903) ; JungdeuischloAids Sturm und 
Drang (1911) ; Die Deutsche Revolution (1919) ; 
Hartmanns Revolutiondre Brinnerimgen (1919) ; 
Karl Sohursf's Befreiung Kinkels (1920); Adele 
Schopenhauer, Tagebuch einer Einsamen (1921) ; 
Ottilie von Goethe, Erlebnisse und Oesidndnisse 
(1923); and Oesprdohe mit Heine (1925). He 
also compiled Beriihmie Autoren de$ Verlags 
F. A. Brookhaus and edited the works of Sven 
Hedin. 

HOTTDINI, Habbt (1874^-1926). An Ameri- 
can magician, born at Appleton, Wis. He be- 
gan his career as a trapeze performer in 1882. 
He invented a diving suit, • was interested in 
producing moving pictures, and was awarded a 
prize by the Australian Aeronautic League in 
1910 for the first successful flight in Australia. 
He made many tours of the world and gave per- 
formances before the notables of various coun- 
tries. He gained fame by exposing the tricks of 
mediums, as well as b:^ his own remarkable 
achievements as a magician. He wrote The 
Right Way to do Wrong (1906) ; Handcuff Se- 
crets (1907) ; The Unmasking of Robert Houdmi 
( 1908i) '; Miracle Mongers ( 1920 ) ; Spooks and 
Spiritualism; Rope Ties and Escapes; A Magi- 
cian Among the Spirits (1924), Eoudini: His 
Life Story, by Harold Kellock, was published in 
I928i 

HOTTGH^ Emerson (1857-1923). An Ameri- 
can writer, born in Newton, Iowa, and educated 
at the University of Iowa (A.B., 1880). He 
spent many years in traveling over the West and 
wrote much on the protection of game and other 
subjects relating to the public domain of the 
United States, lie was responsible for the pas- 
sage of the act of Congress for preserving buf- 
falo in Yellowstone Park., He wrote The Sing- 
ing Mouse Stories (1896); The, Story of the 
Ooieioy {imi (1902) ; 
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Lady <md the Pirate (1913); The Magnificent 
Adventure (1915); The Way Out (1918); The 
Covered Wagon (1922); North of 36 (1923); 
and the postliumous Mother of Gold (1924). 
The Ooi'ered WagoHj as a moving picture was 
the most successful made up to that time. It 
ran steadily for over a year in New York City. 

HOUGH, Lynn Harold (1877- ). An 

American clergyman (see VoL. XI). He was 
president of Northwestern University, 1919-20; 
pastor of the Cential M. 15. Church, Detroit, 
1920-28; and pastor of the American Presby- 
terian Church of Montreal after February, 1928. 
Among his later works were: The Quest for Won- 
der (1915); In the Valley of Decision (1916); 
The Little Old Lady (1917); The Significance 
of the Protestant Peformafion (1918) ; The Clean 
Sword (1918); The Productive Beliefs (Cole 
lectures at Vanderbilt University; 1919); The 
Byes of Faith (1920); The Opinions of John 
Clearfield (1921); Life and History (1922); 
Synthetic Christianity (1923); The Imperial 
Voice (1924); Bvangclical Humanism (1925); 
and Adventure in the Minds of Men (1927), 

HOUGHTON, Al ANSON Bigelow (1863- 
). An American manufacturer and diplo- 
mat, born at Cambridge, Mass., and educated 
at Ilarvard University, in Germany, and in Paris. 
He engaged in tlie manufacture of glass at Corn- 
ing, N. Y., and became president and official 
in several important glass companies and other 
concerns. He was a Representative in Congress, 
1919-23, but resigned on his appointment as 
Ambassador to Germany by President Harding 
in February, 1922. He resigned in 1925 and 
was appointed Ambassador to Great Britain 
by President Coolidge In 1928 he resigned that 
post and was an unsuccessful candidate for 
U. S. Senator in New York State. His resigna- 
tion was not accepted by President Coolidge, 
however, and he returned to his London post, 
from which he again resigned following the in-« 
augiiration of President Hoover on Mar. 4, 1929. 
In England, he was esteemed for his quiet hut 
efficient work. 

HOURS OP LABOR. Since the beginning 
of the World War, there has been evidenced a 
marked general reduction of hours of labor. 
That long hours do not pay has been coming 
more and more to be believed. The experiences 
of the War and particularly the report of the 
British munition workers’ committee' established 
this general principle beyond doubt. Moreover, 
the influence of the forces of labor was steadily 
gaining and culminated in considerable economic 
power during the War. These two circum- 
stances combined. not only to stimulate legisla- 
tion for the limitation of working hours, but 
also to decrease hours of work in the. industries 
•vvliich were not affected by the pj:otective laws. 

According to the Census of Manufacturers of 
1914, 11.8 per cent of the workers covered worked 
in eight-hour establishments. In the 1919 cen- 
sus, 48.6 per cent did so, while figures compiled 
for the 1924 census showed that , 51. i5 per cent 
worked in eight-hour plants. 

Hour legislation in the United States is still, 
due to constitutional limitation, largely con- 
fined to the protection of vom^n and children. 
'Since the beginning of the War, however, we're 
enacted the LaFollettc Seamen’s Abt' of 19} 5 
and the Adamson Act of 1916, regpilatfhg t'e- 
spectively the hours of maritime and intei^^ate 
railway workers. Numerous eijght-hpur restric- 
'tions' on work undertaken'' fnt the* State aizd 


several special prohibitions of long working hours 
in certain particularly dangerous occupations 
such as mining and caisson work also have be- 
come law. By amendment, in 1923, the Oregon 
statute provides for an eight-hour day in the 
lumbering industry when the adjoining States — 
California. Idaho, and Washington—have adopted 
similar restrictions. Within the decade, 1914- 
1923, 16 States were added to the ranks of those 
which regulate the working day or week of women 
either generally or in certain occupations, while 
the scope of many other laws and orders which 
applied only to specified employments has been 
made more general. At the beginning of 1929, 
only five States (Alabama, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, and West Virginia) had placed no re- 
strictions on women’s hours of work. Many 
States had limited hours to eight or nine a 
day. About thice-fourths had a weekly limit 
of less than sixty hours. 

Legislation, however, has not been limited to 
the restriction of daily or 'weekly hours of work. 
In addition, sixteen more jurisdictions now 
prohibit or regulate the night work of women, 
while of the eight night-work laws already in 
effect in 1914, several have since been enlarged 
in scope. New regulations pioviding for daily 
rest periods and a weekly day of rest also have 
been adopted, while the effectiveness of many of 
those previously operating has been increased. 
See Women in Industry. 

The working hours of children are limited to 
eight in 35 jurisdictions — a substantial gain over 
1914 — while every State now regulates to some 
extent either the daily or weekly hours of child 
labor. Some of these restrictions, however, arc 
generally regarded as inadequate, such as a 60- 
hour week ill Louisiana, Georgia, Maryland, and 
Kentucky. Some are difficult to enforce, while 
others permit a large number of exceptions. * The 
recent child-labor amendment will, when it has 
been ratified by the necessary three-fourths of 
the States, enable Congress to enact an adequate 
universal restriction of hours of labor for chil- 
dren (see also Child Labor). 

In addition to these statutory limitations on 
working hours in the United States, union pres- 
sure, ' as well as public sentiment, has -worked 
toward a general reduction of hours in fields 
not affected by legislation. Perhaps the most 
outstanding example of this was the final adop- 
tion in 1923 by the steel industry of a three-shift 
eight-hour system instead of tlie former two- 
shift system, in deference, according to the ex- 
ecutive head of the United States Steel Clorpora- 
tion, to' "public sentiment, however created.” 
Bee Trade Unionism ; Labor Organizations, 
International; ' Labor Legislation; Labor 
Arbitraiion; Strikes. 

HOURTICQ, Louis (1875- ). A French 

art critic, born at Btossae, in Charente, and edu- 
catccl in Paris at the ficole Normals Supfirieure. 
He was Appointed' professor of aesthetics and his- 
tory of art at the Ucole dos Beaux Arts and was 
also a member of the Superior Oofuncil of Public 
Instruction. ' ’ ' 

His writings ’ incltlde Ruhem (tr. 1918) ; 

'' France, Histo%¥e Oeniirale de' VArt frangais 
(prix Fonld);'Laa iPahteaux du Louvre; R6cits 
ei 'i^l^flesiions iPun bomhattant (prix Montyon); 
La Jeunesse de Titien (prix'Fould) ; iHitihtion 
arti^Hgvie; Manet'; Blsioire de la Pemture\ des 
' Of^gines’ aU XVI^ sihcle; La, OaleSfie'de M6diois 
au Louvre; Every OHe> Histhry of Preiich Art 
(tr. 1919) De Poiwsiw d Watteom (1921) ; De 
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Quiheo d Va7icouver; d travers le Canada d^au^ 
jourd’hui, with G. L. Jaray (1924), and En^ 
cyclopddi e des beaua-arts (2 toIs. 1925). 

HOUKr'WlCH, Isaac A(aronvich) (1860- 
1924). An American statistician (see VoL. XI). 
His later works include Mooted Questions of 
Socialism (1917) ; he was also editor of a Yid- 
dish translation of Das Kapital^ by Karl Marx 
(1919). 

HOUSE, Edward Mandell (1858- ). 

An American publicist, born at Houston, Tex., 
and educated at Cornell University. He en- 
gaged in business in Texas and was at the same 
time active in Democratic politics as adviser, 
though not as an active participant or candi- 
date for office. He was among the most prom- 
ient of those who worked for the nomination of 
Woodrow Wilson for the presidency in 1912, and 
he gained the confidence of Mr. Wilson to a 
marked degree. The President relied on him for 
advice in matters of appointment and policy. In 
1914 at the outbreak of the World War, he 
visited the warring countries in an effort to find 
a basis for peace. During the years following, 
he made several other visits to Europe with 
the same purpose. When the United States 
entered the War in 1917, he attended the meet- 
ings of the Supreme War Council of the Allies 
in London, as chairman of the American Com- 
mission, and in that capacity communicated the 
views of the American government in regard to 
the conduct of the War to the Allied premiers 
and foreign ministers. As the end of the War 
approached in 1918, he was designated by Presi- 
dent Wilson to act for the United States in 
negotiations for an armistice with the Central 
Powers. He was a member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace at Paris, and 
during the absence of President Wilson from the 
Uni Jed States, was practically in charge of 
American negotiations. On President Wilson’s 
return to Paris, a break occurred in the relat- 
tionship, and Mr. House ceased to take a prom- 
inent part in the deliberations. Following the 
War, he retired from public life. He was joint 
editor, with Prof. Charles Seymour, of WJMt 
Really Happened at Paris (1921) and also pub- 
lished an autobiographical novel. The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House, edited by Professor 
Charles Seymour of Yale, were published in 1927- 
28 in four volumes. 

HOUSE, Rot Temple (1878- ). An 

American university professor, horn at Lexing- 
ton, Nebr.. and educate at Miami University and 
the UniTjprsity of Michigan. He taught French 
and German in several schools and colleges until 
1905, when he was appointed head of the mod- 
ern language department at the Oklahoma South- 
western State Normal School, where he served 
until 1910. In the following year, he was ex- 
change professor in Germany. In 1911 he be- 
came professor of German and in 1918 head of 
the modern-language department of the State 
University of Oklahoma. He was director for 
the Commission of Relief in Belgium in 1916. 
His published writings include Three French 
Comedies (1906) and Classroom French (1910). 
He also translated several foreign plays and 
contributed book reviews to periodicals. Since 
1927 he has been editor of Books Abroad, a 
quarterly book-review magazine. 

HOUSING. The housing problem even before 
the World War was rapidly becoming serious. 
Already overcrowded conditions were being ag- 
gravated by the normal increase in population 


and the concentration in industrial centres. The 
difficulty of providing houses to rent at a figure 
attractive to workmen was discouraging new 
building by investors, and the tradition of home 
ownership by workers appeared to be dying out. 
War conditions brought the situation to a crisis. 
For a time after the opening of the War, there 
was practically general suspension of building 
activities, on account of the shortage of material 
and labor and the highly increased costs. Re- 
pairs were neglected, replacements were not made, 
adequate provision was not supplied even for 
the normal increase in population, to say nothing 
of the emergency concentration at industrial 
centres. The congestion reached the previously 
unaffected middle classes. The return of the sol- 
diers after the Armistice increased the urgency, 
and those governments which were not forced 
to deal with the situation during the War were 
unable to evade the issue in the years that fol- 
lowed. A brief account is given below of the 
widespread legislation, marking the post-war 
period, which aimed fully to utilize existing 
facilities, to curb profiteering, and to encourage 
building. Although by 19*21 the house shortage 
was still serious, not only in every important 
country but even in centres as remote as Bag- 
dad and Bombay, it was generally held that the 
crisis then had been passed, notwithstanding the 
fact that it would take many favorable years to 
make up the deficit. 

United States. In 1917 the acute scarcity 
of housing accommodation, especially in muni- 
tions and shipbuilding centres, made Federal 
action imperative. The United States Shipping 
Board was given an appropriation to provide 
housing for its workers ($10,000,000 was spent 
at Hog Island alone in that year) ; and in 1018 
an additional $95,000,000 was granted for this 
purpose, $20,000,000 of which was to go to trans- 
portation facilities. The War Department also 
, built temporary villages adjacent to inaccessible 
munitions plants. The United States Housing 
Corporation, with a total appropriation of $100,- 
000,000, carried on construction for the Bureau 
of Industrial Housing and Transportation in 
128 communities, housing 25,000 families and 
25,000 single laborers; after the Armistice, 0000 
-families and 8000 single laborers. Although it 
was estimated that between $150', 000, 000 and 
$250,000,000 was spent for workers’ housing 
throughout the country in 1918, rents continued 
high, and in 1919 it was estimated that 1,000,000 
additional houses were needed. There was a 
shortage of 35,000 apartments in New York City, 
and Chicago reported facilities 20 per cent less 
than requisite. To alleviate the situation, New 
York passed laws to permit the remodeling of old- 
type buildings, to protect tenants, and to stimu- 
late building; the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce formed a $2,000,000 building association; 
North Dakota launched a programme of State 
aid for houses not exceeding a cost of $5000. 
The effort to stimulate building produced laws 
exempting new structures from taxation; and 
other laws attempted to control profiteering by 
setting a maximum percentage of increase within 
a given period and by limiting the landlord’s 
arbitrary right to dispossess. In 76 cities, 
profiteering committees were formed ; in 50 
others, the Bureau of Industrial Housing and 
Transportation adjusted rent disputes. Al- 
though, after some improvement in conditions 
during the summer and fall, the crisis was be- 
lieved to have been passed toward the close of 
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1920, the United States in 1921 was still fac- 
ing a deficit of about 147 per cent of its normal 
building programme, which affected about 4,000,- 
000 people. It was true that building costs had 
fallen, but private builders were still holding 
off awaiting a still further decrease. As for 
investors, with building costs still 100 per cent 
above the pre-war level and rents only 25 per 
cent above, home-building did not attract their 
capital ; and while investigation pointed to from 
13 to 14 per cent gross as the minimum return 
from any rented property, it was claimed that 
legislative interference kept rents at a figure 
that did not encourage building as an invest- 
ment. About this time, price-fixing combines 
among contractors and producers of material, 
in some cases working in conjunction with cor- 
rupt labor leaders, were uncovered in New York 
and in Illinois. 

The accompanying table comparing home-own- 
ership statistics for the years 1910 and 1920 as 
given in the census shows a decrease, slight yet 
of some significance, in the economic indepen- 
dence of the population of the United States: 


Percentage of aU homes Percentage of 

owned homes 

Tear Bented Owned Owned Owned Tree Encum* 
Free Encnm- bered 

bered 

1920 54.4 45.6 28.2 17.5 61.7 38.3 

1910 54.2 45.8 S0.8 15.0 67.2 32.8 

Investigation of housing conditions and leg- 
islation for their control were much stimulated 
and ^ided during the years after 1910 by the 
activities of the National Housing Association. 
Other attempts to improve the type of workers’ 
homes were made by limited dividend companies 
(formed by philanthropic organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, etc.), cooperative housing as- 
sociations, and by both Federal and State au- 
thorities. Cooperative housing showed a little 
progress. There were some successful experi- 
ments in the larger cities and Wisconsin passed 
an act promoting it. There had been no tend- 
ency in the United States to follow that Eu- 
ropean policy under which the Government builds 
workers’ homes; for, although Massadiusetts 
did, with State money, build and sell 12 houses, 
the experiment seemed to have been abandoned 
afterward, and the Federal government’s con- 
struction during the period was concerned only 
with war industry. Those forms of encourage- 
ment most in favor seemed to he the elimination 
of taxes on mortgages, tax exemption on new 
buildings, and government aid in the financing 
of local activities; construction itself was chiefly 
in the hands of contractors, although a con- 
siderable activity was shown by building and 
loan associations. 

Total expenditures for new buildings were less 
in 1927 than for any year since 1923, according 
to the permits issued in 257 cities of the Unit^ 
States naving a population of 25,000 or over. 
Permits issued in these cities in 1921 showed 
an estimated expenditure of $1,573,127,938 for 
new buildings. A peak of money expended for 
new operations was reached in 1925 when the 
estimated expenditure was almost $4,000,000,- 
000, or 141.9 per cent more than in 1921. Per- 
mits issued in 1927 indicated an estimated ex- 
penditure of $3,137,789,130, which was 99.6 per 
cent more than the 1921 expenditure. The ex- 
penditure for residential buildings in 1921 was 
$937,352,739. In 1925, it was $2,461,546,270, or 


162.6 per cent greater than the 1921 expenditure. 
In 1927 it was $1,906,003,260, or 103.3 per cent 
greater than the 1921 figure. The number of 
families provided for by new homes in new 
buildings was 224,545 in 1921, In 1925, 491,- 
222 families were provided for; in 1927, the 
number of families provided for was 406,095. 
An index number weighed by population (that 
is, taking care of the increase in population), 
showed that with 1921 as 100.0; the index for 
families provided for in 1922 was 163.8; in 

1925, 198.4; and in 1927, 157.3. Later figures 
collected by the Federal Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics showed the same continued trend down- 
ward in residential building construction for 
the first half of 1928. The same source made a 
study of costs of one-, two- and multi-family 
dwellings for the period 1921-27. In 1921 the 
average expenditure for a one-family dwelling 
was $^3972; by 1927 it had reached $4830, or 
an increase of 21.6 per cent. The average ex- 
penditure for a two-family dwelling also climbed 
until it reached its peak in 1926. In 1921 the 
average expenditure per family was $3702; in 

1926, $4480; in 1927, $4368, which was 16.1 
per cent greater than the 1921 figure. For 
apartment-house dwellings, the average cost per 
family was $4019 in 1921; in 1927 it was $4170, 
or only 3.8 per cent greater than in 1921. 

Becords for the same 257 cities showed that 
there was an increase in apartment-house con- 
struction. In 1921, 24.4 per cent of families 
provided for by new construction were living 
in multi-family dwellings; by 1927, this figure 
had increased to 48.3 per cent. The number 
in one-family dwellings had dropped from 68.3 
per cent in 1921 to 38.3 per cent in 1927. These 
proportions were much greater in the large 
cities than in the small. It was found that 
in 14 cities in the country with a population 
of a half-million or more, only 2,5.8 per cent of 
the families housed in new dwellings in 1927 
were cared for in one-family dwellings, while 
60.8 per cent were housed in apartment houses. 
In 1921 onl;jr 34 per cent of the new housing 
units were in apartment houses, while 44.2 
per cent were in one-family dwellings. It was 
apparent that if this tendency kept continuing, 
the American urban population would soon ap- 
proximate that of the European populations 
who were apartment-house dwellers. Consult 
Eousmg Problems in America (1929), Proceed- 
ings of the Tenth National Conference on Hous- 
ing, Philadelphia, Jan. 28-30, 1929. 

Great Britain. Following the outbreak of 
the War, two housing acts were passed in 1914, 
but these being limited in scope were not gener- 
ally productive of results. Investigations in 
1917 uncovered an immediate need of 400,000 
dwellings in England and Wales and 109,000 
in Scotland. Since it was evident that private 
enterprise could not meet the situation, the 
Housing Bill ;of 1010 was passed, making it in- 
cumbent on local authorities to carry out hous- 
ing schemes, with the Government assuming the 
annual deficit in excess of a penny rate. In the 
same year, an additional act went into force, 
providing a subsidy of £16,000,000 for private 
persons building small houses; checking luxury 
building and the wrecking of dwellings; and 
otherwise facilitating construction. This under- 
taking to provide for a shortage of from 500,- 
000 to 800,000 houses was abandoned in 1921, in 
an effort to cut down expenditures. The new 
policy called only for the completion of 198,000 
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houses already undertaken, at a cost of £10,005,- 
000, and an expenditure of £200,000 in improve- 
ment of slum areas. This discouraging outlook, 
however, was lightened hy the activities of about 
60 local building guilds. A rent law fixing 
the percentage of increase and controlling dis- 
possession had been extended in 1919, and re- 
placed by a new law in 1920. Further extension 
of these provisions became a definite political 
issue in 1923, when general decontrol was de- 
ferred to June 24, 1925, and the protection of 
the tenant extendi to 1930. Nevertheless, un- 
der the 1923 Kent Law, it was much easier for 
landlords to evict tenants, and since with the 
coming in of a new tenant a house was "decon- 
trolled,” thereafter the landlord could charge 
what rent he pleased, subject only to a vague 
review by the courts. The housing shortage 
continued to be acute during the period after 
the War and, as late as 1929, played an impor- 
tant rdle in the politics of* the country. In the 
general election of 1929, both the Liberals and 
the Lahorites condemned the Conservative gov- 
ernment for its failure to provide adequate hous- 
ing for the working populations. 

France. In 1919 there were still 550,000 
buildings to be supplied in the devastated area, 
and there was much overcrowding in the larger 
towns. A Cheap Dwellings Bureau made some 
progress with garden suburbs outside of Paris; 
and the destruction of the Paris wall and mili- 
tary zone was ordered, making available about 
3025 acres. Government aid was given in 1921 
to about 2000 cooperative societies of reconstruc- 
tion. !l^nt-limiting legislation had heen found 
necessary; also some control over lodging and 
hoarding houses. The housing shortage actually 
reached the stage of a crisis after the War and 
the Government was compelled to take extra- 
ordinary measures. Because of the necessity for 
the rebuilding of the devastated areas, .the fi- 
nancial unceAiinty, the movement of. the rural 
populations to the cities, the influx of foreign- 
ers, etc., the French Parliament in 1928 found it 
necessary to pass a law making provision for the 
construction of 260,000 dwellings during the 
period 1928-33. The bill was passed by a unani- 
mous vote in b.oth Houses. Of these dwellings, 
200,000 are to he sold at low prices and 60,000 
are to be rented. 

Germany. The situation in Germany was 
complicated by the unsettled financial and labor 
conditions.. In a number of towns, house room 
was rationed and civilians were billeted In pri- 
vate homes; and letting or selling was subject 
to regulation. . In 1921 a national law required 
all States to spend at least 30 marks per head 
on house construction. in 192I-r22. Nevertheless, 
by 1922, construction bad practically ceased; 
The owners, with only about- %ooo 0 ^ 
terest left to them by the Kent-fixiug .Law, had 
been practically expropriated. An attempt to 
raise a special fund for building waa made in 
1923 by levying a housing tax, fixed at 30 times 
the pre-war rent of houses. A law .passed in 
1923 to protect tenants was to have force until 
1926. The shortage remained acute in the post^ 
war period. A census' made in 1927 showed that, 
in towns of more than 5000, inhabitants, .there 
was a shortage of 776,000 dwellings. It was 
found that in cities of from 5000 to 20,00b, popu- 
lation, families having no independent house- 
hold formed 6.3 per cent , of the total .families; 
and in the large towns (over 100,000), the pro- 
portion was 10.3 per cent. The building activi- 


ties, which had been checked in 1923 by inflation, 
were resumed in 1924 and by 1926, 199,084 new 
buildings had heen erected in the year. 

Italy. In 1920 Italy was trying to meet 
the situation through cooperative societies and 
building clubs in the North and by tbe building 
of garden suburbs around Rome (where one-third 
of the population were without permanent 
homes), building activity being encouraged by 
a government subsidy^ of 100,000,000 lire, a dras- 
tic Kent Law passed in 1919, and certain tax ex- 
emptions. In 1928 tbe Government took further 
measures to improve the situation in Rome wkeu 
it authorized the Finance Minister to advance 
48,000,000 lire to the Institute for Tenement 
Houses in Rome. The national Government also 
subsidized the construction of workingmen’s 
dwellings in the cities of Venice and Bolzano. 

Other Countries. Housing shortages were 
to be found in all the countries of Europe dur- 
ing and after the War and, despite governmental 
measures to check rent profiteering and to en- 
courage the construction of new dwellings, the 
situation waa still abnormal in most of the 
countries in tlie spring of 1 929. 

HOTJSMAN, Alfred Edward (1859- ). 

An English Latin scholar (see VoL. XI), who 
also wrote poetry. Besides magazine articles, 
he published Last Poems (1922) and edited 
Booh IV of Manilius (1920) and Lucan (1920), 

HOTJSMAN, Laurence (1865- ). An 

English artist and author (see Vol. XI). His 
later publications include; Bwd m Hand (1910) ; 
The Bheepfold (1918); BU Francis Pov&'cllo 
(1918) ; The Heart of Peace (1919) ; The 'Wheel 
(1919 ) ; Ploughshare and Pruninghooh (1919) ; 
The Death of Orpheus ( 1921 ) ; Angels and Mm^ 
isters (1921) ; Possession: A Peep-shovo m Para.- 
dise (1921) ; Little Plays of Bi, FroAxds (1922) ; 
Dethronements (1922).; Moonshine and Clover 
(1922) ; A Doorway in Fairyland (1922) ; False 
Premises ( 1922 ) ; Echo de Paris ( 1923 ) ; Trim^ 
llerigg (1924),; The Death of Bocrates (1925) ; 
Ironical Tales (1926) ; The Comments of Juniper 
— Bio) Plays from the Life and Legend of Bt. 
Francis of Assisi ( 1926 ) ; The ‘^Little Plays*^ 
Eandl>ook (practical notes for producers of the 
plays, 1927); Uncle Tom Pudd (1928); The 
Love Conoealedy poetry (1928); and The lAfo 
of H, R, H. The Duke of Flamhorough (1928). 

HOUSTON. A city and port of entry of 
Texas., The population increased from 85,784 in 
1910 to 138,278 in 1920 and to 285,000 in 1928, 
according to local, estimate. The area is 70 
square miles, or 44,800 acres. In 1927 and 1928 
the communities of Park Place, Kennington, Har- 
risburg;, .River Oaks, and Memorial were added, 
increasing the population by 15,000. The govern- 
ment is vested in a municipal commission, con- 
sisting of a mayor and four , commissioners, 
with a city manager, appointed by the mayor 
and serving as his first assistant, The entrance 
to the port of Houston is through a tidal chan- 
nel extending from the Gulf of Mexico through 
the. jetties between Galveston Island and Bolivar 
Penninsula across Galveston Bay, a distance of 
25 miles, thence up the. San Jacinto River through 
low-lying marshes and iBhallqw bays, to Lynch- 
burg, a distance' of, 9 miles, then up the historic 
Buffalq • Bayou to the turnix^ basin at Hou^ston, 
a furtW distance' of 16,, miles, iqe^kiisg a total 
distance- of 50 mile^ from the harbor to the Gulf. 
From 1919 to 1925, the, natural channel extend- 
ing, from Galveston Bay to the. turning 
within the city limits was • deepened, widened. 
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and straightened at a total cost of approximately 
$20,000,000, which was contributed by the citi- 
zens of Harris County and the United States 
government. Of this amount, $7,700,000 was 
expended for wharves, warehouses, a public grain 
elevator, and other port facilities ; the remainder 
represented the cost of dredging the channel to 
a depth of 30 feet and a bottom channel width 
of 150 to 300 feet. The waterway, or Houston 
Ship Canal as it is generally called, will be con- 
nected with the Mississippi River by the Intra- 
coastal Canal which is under construction. In 
1920 the total business of the port amounted to 
1,210,204 tons; in 1928 it had increased to 12,- 
979,826 tons, a gain of 900 per cent. 

As a result of the inauguration of deep-water 
commerce, an extensive industrial development 
has taken place in Houston. Since 1915 there 
have been constructed on the banks of the water- 
way more than 50 industries representing a 
capital investment of $150,000,000, and on the 
light-draft channel above the turning basin are 
located 32 industries whose estimated capital 
investment is more than $20,000,000. For many 
years, Houston has been the centre of the 
Coast oil section, and among the 38 companies 
located there are five of the world's largest pro- 
ducers of petroleum. The city is also one of 
the largest lumber markets in the United States, 
marketing approximately 50*,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually. In addition to being the larg- 
est spot cotton market in the world, Houston 
has become, as a result of its port development, 
the second ranking cotton port in the United 
States. The 22 high-density cotton compresses 
which operate in Houston have warehouses with 
"a total capacity of 1,146,000 bales of cotton. In 
1919, 43,391 bales of cotton were shipped from 
Houston to foreign countries; during 1928, 1,- 
968,969 bales were exported. In 1924 the city 
celebrated the exportation of its millionth bale of 
cotton for one snipping season. Approximately 
44,000 persons are employed in Houston’s 611 in- 
dustrial establishments and receive $81,860,000 
in wages; the value of products manufactured in 
1928 was estimated at $178;842,961. Bank 
clearings in 1928 amoimted to $1,825,696,000. 

Prom 1924 to 1929, Houston completed the 
greatest building programme in its history, the 
valuation of building permits issued during 
the period being $176,867,117", This construction 
included a number of large office buildings in 
the city's business district. In addition to this 
private construction, Houston carried out such 
civic improvements as street paving, extension 
of* waterworks, sewers, bridges, etc., authorized 
by a $7,000,000 bond issue, and the erection of 
the Museum of Pine Arts, a magnificent public 
library, an outdoor theatre, and a mammoth 
auditorium with a seating capacity of' about 
15,000, which was constructed expressly for the 
1928 National -Democratic Convention. In 1929 
an agreement was reached between the city of- 
ficials and the Southern Pacific Railroad, assur- 
ing the construction of a new passenger station 
which with other proposed improvements, such 
as street widening and opening, stream r^oca- 
tton, and grade-crossing elimination, would* cost 
approximately $7,000,000.- The Houstbfii airport 
has been in operation since October, 1927. The 
landing field; which is 2620 feet square; is used 
by the air mail, :36th Division (Texas National 
Guard) ' Air Corps, and commejrOial and' privately 
ovmed planes. - The airport, was fonnallV dedi'* 
■cated on Mar. 2; 1928. Houston has dfil mfi^ 


of streets, 646 miles of gas mains, 5G6 miles of 
sewers, and 335 miles of water mains. The 
water-works system, supplied by deep artesian 
wells, is owned and operated by the city and is 
valued at $8,446,822. Since 1925 the school board 
has expended approximately $7,000,000 for the 
construction of 34 new school buildings, the reno- 
vation of 23 others, and the installation of new 
equipment. More than 42,000 children are en- 
rolled in the Houston public schools. In 1927 
a junior college was established as part of the 
public-school system. The assessed valuation of 
property in Houston, according to local estimate, 
is $285,000,000, an increase of $18,000,000 
over 1927; the net debt in 1927 was $35,744,000. 

HOUSTON, David Franklin (1866- ). 

An American public official (see Voi. XI). 
From February, 1920, to March, 1921, he was 
Secretary of the Treasury. He was also chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve and Farm Loan 
Boards. From 1916 to 1920, he was a member 
of the Council of National Defense. After re- 
tiring from public life, he became president of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York. He wrote Sight Years with Wilson* s 
Cahinei (2 vols, 1926). 

EOUVILLE, G6bard D*. See Regnier^ Ma- 
rie Louise Antoinette. 

HOVGAARD, William (1857- ). An 

American naval architect, born at Aarhus in 
Denmark. He graduated from the Naval Acad- 
emy of Denmark in 1879 and from the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich, England, in 1886. 
After serving in the Danish Navy from 1897 
to 1901, he went to the United States and be- 
came professor of naval design and construc- 
tion at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was employed in the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair of the Navy in 1917-18, 
and was consulting naval architect for the Bu- 
reau in 1919-26. He became a member of many 
naval and scientific societies, including the Na- 
tional Academy of Science (1929), and wrote 
Bubmarine Boats (1887) ; "Voyages of the T^orse- 
men to America (1914) ; Btruclnre and Design of 
Warships (1915); Modem Eisiory of Warships 
( 1920) ; and General Design of Warships ( 1920 )- 

HOWARD, The Rt. Hon. Sib Esm^ (Wil- 
liam) (1863- ). A British diplomat who was 

horn at Greystoke Castle, Cumberland, educated 
at Harrow, and passed the examination for the 
diplomatic service in 1885. After being at- 
tached to the embassies in Rome and Berlin, he 
retired from tiie service (1892), was assistant 
private secretary to the Secretary of State for 
Foroiffn Affairs (1894-95), and served in the 
Bo^r War. He was then honorary second secre- 
tary to the Embassy at Rome (1903), Consul 
^neral for Crete (1903-06), Councilor of the 
Embassy at Washington (1906-08), and Consul 
■General for Hungary (1908-11). In 1911 he be- 
came Minister to Switzerland, in 1913 Minister to 
Sweden, and, after being on the British dele- 
gation to the Peace Conference and British Com- 
missioner on the Special Interallied Mission to 
Poland ’in February^ and March of 1919, he be- 
came- Ambassador to Spain. In 1924 he was* 
appointed. .AmhassadoiT to- Washington. He was 
made Knight OpaunaiLder of the Bath (1919), 
and was- later raised, to Knight Grand Cross 
of. the- Order of the, -Bath. ( 1928 ) , 

'.HOWARD, JOHN'' Galen (1864- )• An 

American .ardxitect ; (see Vol. XT)-. From- 1901 
to 1925, he IWaa Supervising Architect and from 
19*13' to 1927* director 6i the School of Architec- 
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ture of the University of California, for which 
he designed the Greek Theatre and other build- 
ings. He was a member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters and was formerly 
president of the Society of Beaux Arts Archi- 
tects. In 1918-10 he served as captain in the 
American Bed Cross in France. 

HOWABD, Sidney Coe (1891- ). An 

American dramatist. He was born at Oakland, 
Calif., graduated at the University of California 
(1915), and for a year engaged in special dra- 
matic work under George P. Baker at the Har- 
vard “47 workshop.” In the earlier part of 
the World War, he served with the American 
Ambulance Corps on the western front and in 
the Balkans. After the United States entered 
the "War, he became a captain in the U. S. Avia- 
tion Service. After the Armistice, he was on the 
staffs of JAfe and Eearsfs^ International Maga- 
zine. He wrote the following plays: Sicords 
(1921); Casanova (adapted from the Spanish 
of de Tertis 1923 ) ; Bewitched (with Edward 
Sheldon, 1924) ; The^ Knew What They Wanted 
(Pulitzer Prize, 1925); Lucky Sam McCarver 
(1925); Ked McGoWs Daughter (1926); The 
Silver Cord (1926) ; Salvation (with Charles 
MacArthur, 1927); and Yellowjack (1928), be- 
sides various translations and adaptations. He 
is also the author of The Labor Spy (1921), 
and Three Flights Up (fiction, 1924). 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY. A non-sectarian 
institution principally for the higher education 
of Negro men and women in Washington, D. 0., 
founded in 1867, and largely suppoi*ted by the 
Federal Government. In 1918 all the secondary 
schools of the University were abolished and the 
entire plan of undergraduate work changed. 
The four-year college course was divided into 
two periods of two years each, the Junior Col- 
lege, and the Senior Schools. The semester 
system was abolished in June, 1919, and the 
quarter system substituted. Departments of 
architecture, of public health, and of physical 
education were established. In 1928 the Uni- 
versity was comprised of the following: College 
of liberal arts; college of education; school of 
applied science; school of music; school of re- 
ligion; school of law; school of medicine; 
academic evening classes. Despite the loss of 
secondary students in 1918, the total enrollment 
of the institution rose from 1463 students in 
1914 to 2384 in the autumn of 1928, including 
an enrollment of 402 in the summer session of 
that year. The faculty in the autumn of 1928 
numbered 183 members. Congressional appro- 
priations in the period under review increased 
from $117,937 to $240,000 annually, and $160,- 
000 toward the construction of a chemistry 
building in 1928-29, with an additional $240,000 
to be appropriated by the second session of the 
Seventieth Congress, for the same purpose. A 
dining hall with classrooms for the department 
of home economies was built in 1921 at a cost 
of $301,000, and plans formulated in that year 
provided for a ^mnasium for which Congress 
made appropriations in subsequent years, as 
well as for a medical building. A greenhouse 
was erected in 1919, and Howard Hall, for many 
years used as a detention house for incorrigible 
children, was renovated and made a dormitory 
for girls; many improvements also were made 
on the campus. Appropriations of $150,000, 
and $40,000 in 1928, provided for the construc- 
tion of a dormitory for women. Total endow- 
ment in 1928 amounted to $843,018, and the 


library contained 46,389 volumes. President, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, S.T.M., D.D. 

HOWE, Feedeeic Clemson (1867- ). 

An American lawyer and public oflicial (see 
VoL, XI), From 1914 to 1919, he was Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the Port of New York. 
He wrote Socialized Germany (1915); Why 
Warf (1910); Revolution and Democracy 
(1921) ; Denmark, a Cooperative Commonwealth 
(1921) ; Confessions of a Reformer (1925) ; and 
other economic and political works, 

HOWE, Geoege (1876- ). An American 

University professor, born at Wilmington, N. C., 
and educated at Princeton, the University of 
Halle, Oxford, and the American Classical 
School in Rome. He became professor of Latin 
at the University of North Carolina in 1903, and 
from 1919 to 1922 was dean of the College of 
Arts. Professor Howe was the author of several 
textbooks and co-author of Greek Literature in 
Translation (1924), and Latin Literature in 
Translation ( 192.5 ) . 

HOWE, Habeison Estell (1881- ). An 

American chemist, born at Georgetown, Ky., 
and educated at Earlham College and Michigan 
and Rochester universities. After a period as 
industrial chemist, he became asistant to the 
president (1915), and later department manager 
of the research concern of A. D. Little in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. In 1919-22 he was chairman of 
the division of research extension of the 
National Research Council and also served as 
consulting chemist to tlie Ordnance Bureau. In 
1921 he became editor of the Journal of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry, and in the 
same year published the Few Stone Age, imong 
his later publications are Profitable Science in 
Industry (1924) ; Chemistry in the WorWs Work 
(1926); Chemistry in the Home (1927). He 
edited Chemistry in Industry (vol. i, 1924; voL 
ii, 1925). 

HOWE, Maek Antony de Wolfe (1864- 
). An American editor and author (see 
Vol. XI). His later works include: The 
Humane Society of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts (1918); The Atlantic Monthly and 
Its Makers (1919) ; George von Lengerke Meyer, 
his Life and Public Seimces (1919); Memoirs 
of the Harvard Dead m the War against Ger- 
many, 5 vols. (1920-24) ; Memories of a Hostess 
(1922) ; Barrett Wendell and His Letters 
(Pulitzer Prize for biography, 1924) ; Causes 
and Their Champions (1926). He was the 
editor of Harvard Volunteers in Europe (1916) ; 
Marching with Sherman — Letters and CampaAgn 
Diaries of Henry Hitchcock ( 1927 ) ; Later Years 
of the Saturday Club (1927); Classic Shades 
(1928). 

HO'^^LL, R(obert) Beecher (1864- ). 

A United States Senator, who was born at 
Adrian, Mich., and graduated at the United 
States Naval Academy in 1885. Having resigned 
from the Navy, he studied law at Detroit and in 
1896-96 was State Engineer of Nebraska, becom- 
ing City Engineer of Omaha in 1896-97. He 
served as a lieutenant in the Navy during the 
Spanish-American War (1898). While a mem- 
ber of the Nebraska State Senate (1903-05), he 
obtained legislation that resulted in public own- 
ership of the Omaha water plant in 1912 and he 
personally managed the plant until 1923, He 
was also director and general manager of the 
Metropolitan Utilities District (including Omaha 
and adjacent municipalities) for ten years (.1913- 
23) and was active in establishing Omaha's 
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municipal ice plants. He was a member of the 
Republican National Committee for twelve 
years (1912-24) and was elected to the United 
States Senate for two terms (1923-35), 

HOWELLS, John Mead (1868- ). An 

American architect, born at Cambridge, Ma^s,, 
son of William Dean Howells, He graduated 
from Harvard in 1891 and afterward studied 
at the £cole des Beaux Arts. From 1907 to 
1917, he was a member of the architectural firm 
of Howells & Stokes of New York and Seattle. 
In 1922 he was associated with Raymond M. 
Hood in designing and erecting the Tribune 
Tower Building in Chicago, winning in an inter- 
national contest for the best design. He de- 
signed and erected buildings for Harvard, Yale, 
and Columbia universities and for various banks 
and other financial institutions. He con- 
tributed frequent articles on technical and 
literary subjects to magazines. 

HOWITZERS. See Artilleky. 

HOWZE, Robert Lee (1864-1926). An 
American soldier, born in Rusk County, Tex, 
He graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1888, sei'ved as a volunteer in the 
Spanish-American War, was major of the Porto 
Rico provisional regiment, 1901-04, and was 
commandant of cadets of the United States 
Military Academy, 1005-09. After further serv- 
ice in Porto Rico and as colonel of the 11th 
Cavalry, he was detailed to the General Staff 
in 1916. The same year, he was appointed 
brigadier general in the National Army and 
commanded the 2d Cavalry Brigade on the Mexi- 
can border. He became major-general in 1918 
and was given command of the 38th Division. 
With this, he served in the Meuse- Argonne cam- 
paign and then was commander of the 3d 
Division with the Army of Occupation in Ger- 
many until Aug. 14, 1919. Upon his return, he 
was assigned to the Mexican border, commanding 
the 1st Cavalry Division. He was made a major 
general of the Regular Army in December, 1922. 

HRDLICKA, dlich'ka, Ales (1869- ). 

An American anthropologist (see VoL. XI). He 
was the Huxley Medal lecturer in London in 1927. 
His later works include Tfoies on the Pathology of 
the Ancient Peruvians (1914); The Most An- 
cient Skeletal Remains of Man (1914) ; Physical 
Anthropology in America (1914) ; Anthropology 
of the Chippewas (1916); Physical^ Anthro- 
pology of the Lenape, Delaware and Eastern 
Indians m General (1916) ; The Old White 
American (1917) ; The Genesis of the American 
Indiam (1917) ; Anthropology of Florida 
(1922); The Old Americans (1925). He was 
founder and editor of the American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology (1918- ). 

HXTARD, Frances Wilson (Baroness 
Huard) (1886- ). An American writer 

and relief worker, horn in New York City. She 
was privately educated and in 1905 married 
Baron Charles Huard, a painter and illustrator 
of Paris. At the outbreak of the World War, 
she turned her chfi-tcau over to the French 
government for hospital purposes. When this 
building was destroyed, she transferred the 
hospital in 1917 to Paris, where she maintained 
100 beds through funds collected during lecture 
tours in the United States. She wrote My 
Home in the Field of Honor (1016) ; My Home 
im the Field of Meroy (1917) ; Lilies White and 
Red (1918) ; American Footprints in Pmis (with 
FranQois Boucher, 1021). She was co-author of 
French Rustic Furniture (1927). 


HUBBARD, Henry Vincent (1875- ). 

An American landscape architect, born, at 
Taunton, Mass. He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1879 and afterward studied land- 
scape architecture there and also at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. From 1906 
to 1918, he was a member of the firm of Pray, 
Hubbard & White, Boston. He Tvas appointed 
instructor of landscape architecture at Harvard 
in 1906, assistant professor in 1910, and profes- 
sor in 1921. He was a founder and chief editor 
of Landscape Architecture and the Oily Planning 
Quarterly, During the World War, he designed 
and built several cantonments and also assisted 
in designing housing communities. Ilis works in- 
clude Introduction to the Study of Landscape 
Design^ in collaboration with Theodora Kimball 
(1917, 3d ed., 1927). In 1919 he edited the 
report of the United States Housing Corporation. 

HUBERICH, Charles Henry (1877- ). 

An American lawyer, born at Toledo, Ohio. He 
was educated privately and studied law at the 
University of Texas and in Germany. In 1898 
he was admitted to the bar. He was a member 
of the faculty of the University of Texas from 
1900 to 1905, and assistant professor and pro- 
fessor of law at Leland Stanford, Junior, tlni- 
versity, 1905-12. In 1909-10 he was professor 
of law at the University of Wisconsin. He was 
a member of several legal associations and is the 
author of The Trans-Isthmian Canal (1904); 
Law Relating to Trading with the Eenmy 
(1918) ; and volumes on the commercial law of 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and other 
British dominions in the Commercial Laws of 
the World 

HUGH, hdbg', Ricarda (1864- ). A Ger- 

man poet, novelist, and historian (see Vol. XI). 
Her later works include a war novel in three 
volumes, Der grosse Erieg in Deutschland 
(1914) ; Eatur und Geisi als die Wurzeln des 
Lehens und der Kunst (1914); Wallenstein 
(1915) ; Das Judengrah (1916) ; Luthers Olauhe 
(1916) ; Der Fall Deruga (1917) ; Der Sinn der 
Heiligen Schrift (1919); EntpersOnlichung 
(1921); Bakunin und die Anarchie (1925); 
Freiherr von Stein (1925) ; and her novel of 
Garibaldi^ his life and times, published in 
English under the title Defeat (1928). 

HUDDLESTOH, Sisley (1883- ). An 

English journalist and author, born at Barrow- 
in-Furness, and educated at the Univerbity of 
Manchester and in Paris. Becoming a resident 
of Paris, he was for several years correspondent 
there for the London Times and afterward for 
the Christian Science Monitor of Boston. Be- 
sides contributing articles ou international poli- 
tics and economics to numerous British and 
American newspapers and periodicals, he wrote 
Peace-Making in Paris (1919) ; Poincari: A Bio- 
graphical Portrait (1924) ; Those Europeans; 
France and the French (1925) ; the volume on 
^'France” in The Modem World Series (1920) ; 
and Louis XIV in Love and War (1929). 

HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. See Tun- 
nels. 

HUGGENBERGER, Alfred (1867- ). 

A Swiss writer wbo was boru at Bewaiigen. His 
publications include Liede und Balladen (1895) ; 
Hinterm Pflug (1908) ; Die Stille der Felder 
(1913) ; Wenn der Marzwind Weht (1920) ; and 
Lehensireue (1923), poems; Von den Tdeinen 
Leuten ( 1 909 ) , Bauemland (1913), Dorfgenossen 
(1914), Aus meinem Sommergarien (1917), and 
Die heimliche Macht (1919), short stories; the 
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novels Die Bauem von Steig (1913) ; Die Gesch- 
icfife dcs Reinrich Lents (1915) ; Jochems ersfe 
und Ictstc Lie'be (1022) : Die Frauen von Biehe- 
naclvcr (1925) ; and, besides many one>act plays, 
the longer Hie Hand ucieder Fine (1920). 

HUDSON, Manley Ottmer (1880- ). 

An American lawyer and educator, horn at St. 
Peters, Mo., and educated at William Jewell 
College, Harvard University, and the Harvard 
Law School. He was assistant in history at 
Harvard and Tladcliffe colleges from 1907 to 
1910, and from 1910 to 1919, professor of law at 
the University of Missiouri. He joined the fac- 
ulty of Harvard as assistant professor of law 
in 1919, was made full professor in 1921, and 
Bemis professor of international law in 1923. 
He was a member of many important commis- 
sions on State laws and in 1017 was attached 
to the office of the Solicitor to the Department 
of State. He was counsel of the United States 
government inquiry on the terms of peace, 
1017-18, and solved in other capacities at the 
Peace Conference in Paris. In 1010 he was a 
member of the legal section of the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations and acted as legal ad- 
viser to the International Labor Conferences in 
Washington and Genoa. Since 1924 lie has been 
editor of the AmcrUnn Journal of International 
Law. He is the author of The Permanent Court 
of International Justice (1025) ; The Next War 
(1925) ; Prospects for International Law in the 
Twentieth Century (1025); Current Inter- 
national Cooperation (1027). 

HUDSON, W. H. (1841-1922). A British 
naturalist and author, horn at Quilmos, Argen- 
tina, of American j)arents who had settled there. 
He remained in South Anioriea till the age of 
twenty-nine, when he moved to England. Apart 
from his reputation as an understanding writer 
in natural history, which began with the publi- 
cation of Argentine Ornithology (1888-80), he 
also attained a high place in English literature. 
It was in his writings on ?5outh America that he 
was most effective, poetic, and colorful. In 
Green Mansions (1904), by far his finest liter- 
ary work, he produced a masterpiece of vivid 
description and delicate literary style. His 
published works include also: The Purple Land 
(1885); A Crystal Age (1887); Naturalist in 
La Plata (1892) ; Idle Days in Patagonia and 
Birds in a Village (1803); British Birds 
(1895); Bn’ds in London (1800); Nature in 
Dotonland (1000); Birds and Man (1001); El 
Ombi^ (1902); Hampshire Days (1003); A 
Little Boy Lost (1007); The Landes End 
(1008); Afoot in England (1909); A Shep- 
herd* $ Life (1910) ; Adventure Among Birds 
(1913) ; Far Away and Long Ago and History of 
My Eatly Ltfe (1018) ; Birds m Town and Vil- 
lage and The Booh of a Naturalist (1919); A 
Traveller in Little Things and Dead Man^s 
Pluch (1021); and A Rind in Richmond Park 
(1922), Mr Morley Boberts in W. //. Hudson, 
A Portrait (New York, 1924), while expressly 
disclaiming the office of biographer supplied a 
valuable body of information and personal rem- 
iniscences. 

HUEEEEBr, PoBD Madox. See Ford, Ford 
Madox. 

HUGBL, hu'gel, Frijsdrich, Baron von 
(1852- ), An Austrian-EiJglish wiiter on 

religion (see Vol. XI). In 1916 be wrote The 
German Soul; in 1921, Essays and Addresses 
on the Philosophy of Religion; and in 1927 Se- 
lected Letters, 


HUGGINS, Miller J. (1880-1929), Profes- 
sional baseball player and manager, born at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. His first big league engage- 
ment w'as -with the Cincinnati National League 
Club w'liere he served from 1004 to 1900, when 
he was traded to the St. Louis Club of the same 
League. He managed this club for five years 
and was then made manager of the New York 
American League Club, his team, the “Y'ankees” 
winning pennants in 1921, 1022, 1023, 1020, 
1027, and 1028, and the world’s championship in 
1923 and 1027. 

HUGHES, huz, Charles Evans (1862- ). 

American jurist and public official (see Vol. 
XI). He resigned from the Supreme Court, to 
which he had been appointed in 1910 by Presi- 
dent Taft, to become Eepublican candidate for 
the presidency in 1016. He was defeated by 
Piesident Wilson, who received 277 electoral 
votes to his 254, and he then returned to the 
practice of law. In 1918 by appointment of 
Pro.sidont Wilson, he investigated alleged irreg- 
ularities in the building of army and navy air- 
planes during the World War. He was Secre- 
tary of State in the cabinets of Presidents 
Haiding and Coolidge (1021-25) and wavS chair- 
man of the Disaiinamcnt Conference held at 
Washington in 1021-22. As Secretary of State, 
he negotiated the peace treaty with Germany, 
and handled issues involving mandates and 
American participation in the World Court, 
which he advocated in 1023. In 1926 he was ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague and in September, 1928, he was 
elected a judge of the Court by the Council and 
Assembly of the League of Nations to succeed 
John Bassett Moore, lie assumed his duties at 
The Hague May 1, 1020. He was chairman of 
the United States delegation to the Pan-American 
Conference at Havana in January, 1028, and for 
his outstanding services during that year was 
awarded the Roosevelt Medal of Honor. Al- 
though he had refused to he considered as a 
candidate for the Rejmhlican presidential nomi- 
nation in 1028, he played an active and inllu- 
eiitial part in the campaign in support of 
Herbert Hoover, the party’s nominee. After 
1016 he was president of numerous legal 
societies, including the American Bar Associa- 
tion (1024-25), and other organizations. 

He wiote The Pathway of Peace (1925) ; The 
Supreme Court of the United Stales (1927); 
and Our Relations to the Nations of the Western 
Hemisphere (1928). In 1929 his Pan American 
Peace Plans, lectures given at Yale University, 
was published. 

HUGHES, Charles Frederick (1866- ). 

An American na\al officer, born in Bath, Me. 
He giaduated fiom the United States Naval 
Academy in 1884. During the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, he served on boa id the Monterey, par- 
ticipating in the battle of Manila. He was on 
duty with the Bureau of Equipment from 1004 
to 3906 and seived as Chief of Staff of the At- 
lantic Fleet in 3913-14. He was a member of 
the General Board of the Navy Department 
from 1914 to 1916 and served with the British 
Grand Fleet in the North Sea in 1017-18, In 
the latter year, he was promoted to the rank of 
rear admiral and was placed in command of the 
Navy Yard at Philadelphia (1918-20). lie was 
commander of the >2d Battleship Squadron of 
the Atlantic Fleet (]920 t 2'1) and of Divisions 
7 and 4 of the U. S. Battle Fleet ( 1921-23 )• 
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He was commainlaiit of the INTaval War College 
(1923-24), director of fleet training (1924-25), 
and later coniinamla?it-in-c]iief of the U. S. 
Battle Fleet and chief of naval operations. 

HUGHES, Hatcher ( ?- ). An Ameri- 

can playwright, horn in South Carolina and 
educated at the University of South Carolina 
and Columbia University. In 1912 he started 
giving courses in the drama and playwrighting 
at Columbia. For fom: years, he directed the 
Morningside Players, an organization of Co- 
lumbia University, which was the first to 
resent a play by Elmer Rice. Since 1922 he 
as been assistant professor of English at Co- 
lumbia. In 1921 vdth Elmer Rice, 3Ir. Hughes 
wrote Wahe Up, Jonathan, in which Mrs. Fiske 
starred on tour for a solid season after three 
months in Hew York. In 1922 Mr. Hughes*s 
Hell-he7it fer Heaven was awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize. He also wrote Honeymooning (1927). 

HUGHES, Hector James (1871- ). An 

American engineer and educator, born at Cen- 
ti-alia, Pa. Ho graduated from Harvard in 
1894 and later studied at its Lawrence Scien- 
tific School. In 1 899-02 he -was connected 
professionally with the Chicago, Burlington, <& 
Quincy Railroad in Chicago. In 1902 he re- 
turned to Harvard as instructor in civil engi- 
neering, becoming in 1914 professor of that 
subject, and in 1920 dean of the Engineering 
School. He is the author of A Treatise on Hy- 
draulics, with A. T. Safford (1911) ; Roads and 
Toll Roads in America (1913); and Highway 
Enginee ring Educa Hon (191 4-27 ) . 

HUGHES, Rupert (1872- ). An Ameri- 

can writer (see VoL. XI). His later •works 
include: Empty Poclceta (1915) ; Clipped Wings 
(1010); The Thirteenth Commandment (1916); 
In a Little Toion (1917) ; We CanH Have Every- 
thing (1917); The Unpardonable Sin (1919); 
Long Ever Ago, a volume of Irish stories 
(1919) ; What^s the World Coming Tof (1920) ; 
Beauty (1921) ; Souls for Sale (1922) ; Destiny 
(1925); George Washingto^x (biography, 1920- 
27). He wrote and directed many motion pic- 
tures, including Scratch My Back (1920); The 
Old "Nest (1921); Dangerous Curve Ahead 
(1921); The Old Home Town (1926); The 
Patent Leather Kid (1927). 

HUGHES, Thomas Welburit (1858;- ), 

An American lawyer and teacher, born in Can- 
ada and educated there and at tlie University 
of Michigan. From 1892 to 1898, he was in- 
structor in law at that university and later 
served on the faculties of the University of Illi- 
nois and Louisiana State University, From 
1912 to 1915 he was dean and professor of law 
at the University of Florida and since 1915 has 
held similar positions at Washburn College of 
Law, Topeka, Kans. He was the author ^ of 
Hughes on Evidence (1906); Hughes on Crim- 
inal Law (1913); Cases on Evidence (1920); 
Cases on Criminal Law and Procedure (1921); 
Was Jesus Guilty f (1927); and many pamph- 
lets aTid magazine articles. 

HUGHES, The Rt. Host. Wiixiam Mobris 
(1804- ). An Australian Premier, born in 

Wales, who emigrated to Australia in 1884. 
After his admission to the bar, he devoted him- 
self to the organization of maritime imions, be- 
coming genersil secretary of the Wharf Laborers 
and president of other allied unions. He was a 
Labor member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Hew South Wales (1894r-1901), resigning to 
enter the first Federal Parliament (1901), where 


he became a leader of tlio Labor Party. He was 
Minister of External Allairs (1904)*, chairman 
of the Royal Commission on the Navigation Bill, 
a delegate to the Imperial Ha\’igatioii Confer- 
ence (1907), and Attorney General (1908-21, 
with a break in 1909 and 1913). As Premier 
from 1915 to 1923, he met with three temporary 
defeats, two of them during the World War as a 
result of his attempt to force through conscrip- 
tion. He was a member of the Imperial War 
Cabinet, spoke in Great Britain and Canada 
urging united resistance of the Empire to Ger- 
many, and was a delegate to the Paris Peace 
Conference. In 1921 lie became Minister of 
External Affairs again. With W. T. Dick, he 
wrote On the Federation of the Australian 
States and The Case for Labor, In 1920 he 
published The Spenldid Adventure: a Review of 
Empire Relations, Consult Douglas Sladen^s 
From Boundary Rider to Prime Minister 
(1916). See Australia. 

HULETT, George Augustus (1867- ). 

An American chemist, born in Illinois, and edu- 
cated at Princeton and Leipzig. He was an 
assistant in chemistry at Princeton, then an 
instructor at the University of Michigan ( 1899- 
1904), and again at Princeton, where in 1909 
he became professor of physical chemistry. He 
was also chief chemist of the Bureau of Mines 
(1912-13). During the World War, he was a 
member of the foreign service commission of 
the Natural Research Council and visited 
France and England to study the origin and 
development of scientific activities in connection 
with warfare. His original investigations were 
almost entirely in problems of physical chem- 
istry, e.g., isomorphism in precipitates, occlu- 
sions in electrodeposits, and decomposition po- 
tentials. Since 1923 he has served as asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of Physical Chemis- 
try, 

HULL (ofiicially, Kingston-upon-Hull). A 
seaport city of England. The population at the 
census of 1921 was 287,150; in 1927 it was esti- 
mated to be 296,600. Hull is the principal sea- 
port for shipping the manufactures of York- 
shire and Lancashire, the docks extending along 
the Humber for nearly 7 miles and having a 
total water area of 247 acres. The largest docks 
are the King George and the Alexandra, each 
containing about 53 acres. In 1926 the net 
tonnage of ships engaged in foreign trade was 
4,922,904 for arrivals and 4,517,580 for depart- 
ures; the value of sea-borne trade in 1924 was 
£121,186,307. Hull has large warehouses for 
the storage of woof and factories for the manu- 
facture of ‘ soap, lard, and starch. One of its 
principal industries is the extraction of oil from 
cottonseed. The Art Gallery, the gift of the Rt. 
Hon. T. R. Femes, and the Guild Hall have been 
recently constructed. In April, 1928, the foun- 
dation stone of the new University College was 
laid by the Duke of York. 

HULL^ Albert Wallace (1880- ). An 

'American physicist. He was born at Southing- 
ton, Conn., and was graduated from Yale in 1905 
(Ph;D,, 1909) . He was instructor in physics and 
assistant professor at Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute (1909-13). Since 1914 he has been re- 
search physicist for the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady^ H. Y. He devised a 
method of X-ray crystal analysis and in 1923. 
was awarded Potts’ Medal by the Franklin Insti- 
tute for work in that field. He was elected to 
the National Academy of Sciences in 1929* 
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HULL, Cordell (1871- ). An American 

public otticial (see VoL. XT). He served as a 
member of Congress, 1907-21 and 1923-29. 
From 1021 to 1024, he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Executive Committee. In this 
capacity, he called to order the Democratic 
National Convention of 1924 and was chairman 
of the ])latforni committee at that convention. 

HULL, Harry Edwaisd (1804^ ^ ). An 

American Congressman and Commissioner Gen- 
eral of Immigration. He was born in Allegany 
County, N. Y., and obtained a public-school edu- 
cation at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He engaged in the 
grain business and served, successively, as aider- 
man, mayor, and postmaster of Williamsburg, 
Iowa (1897-1 914). For five terms (1915-25), 
he represented the 2d Iowa District in Congress. 
Since 1925 he has been Commissioner General 
of Immigration. 

HULSE, Hiram Richard (1868- ). A 

Protestant Episcopal bishop, horn at Middle- 
town, N. Y’. and educated in Philadelphia. Or- 
dained in 1 896, he was for several years vicar of 
the Pro-Cathedral in New Y^ork and from 1899 
to 1012, was rector of St. Mary’s Church there. 
He was also Secretary of the American Church 
Missionary Society and archdeacon of New 
Y'ork. In 1915 he was consecrated Bishop of 
Culba. 

HffLSEN, Christiait K P. (1858- ). A 

German historian and archseologist. He was 
born in Berlin and studied at the university 
there nnder Mommsen. After teaching several 
years, he was appointed director of the German 
Archfleologieal Institute in Rome; in 1917 he be- 
came honorary professor at Heidelberg. He re- 
ceived the honorary D.Litt. degree from Oxford 
and Columbia universities. He is the author of 
Die Thermcn des Carealla (1898); Forum Bo- 
inanum (1904) ; Topographie der Stadt Rom m 
Alter Him (1897); Die Thermen des Agrippa 
(1910) ; IJ Libro di GiuUano di Sangallo (1910) ; 
Boiyis Antikcngdrten (1917); Forum und Pala- 
tin (1926) ; and a volume on the mediaeval 
churches in Rome, in Italian, Le Ohiese di Roma 
nel Med Evo ( 1927 ) . 

HUMAN EVOLUTION. See Anthropol- 
ogy; Evolution. 

HUMBERT, uN'hSr', Georges Louis (1862- 
1921). A French general, who was born in 
Gazaran, entered Saint-Cyr in 1881, joined the 
army in 1883 and served in Indo-Ghina, Mada- 
gascar, and other French colonies. He was in 
service in Morocco in 1913 and 1914, and was 
placed in command of the, Moroccan division 
at the outbreak of the World War. Later in 
1914, he commanded the 23d Army Corps, and 
was given command of the 3d Army in 1915. 
This post he held for three years, with dis- 
tinguished success. In 1919 he was made gov- 
ernor of Strassburg, a position which he held 
at the time of his death, and in 1920 a member 
of the Superior War Council. 

HUNEKER, James Gibbons (1860-1921). 
An American musical and literary critic (see 
VoL. XI). In 1921 he published Steeplejack, 
largely autobiographical. His death cost Amer- 
ican letters one of its most discerning critics 
whose large and contagious enthusiasms suc- 
ceeded, more than any other single force, in 
familiarizing Americans with modern European 
artistic movements. He was one of the first to 
write of Gauguin, Ibsen, Wagner, Nietzsche, 
France, Faguet, Van Gogh, and George Moore. 
In this sense, possibly he was only a reporter. 


but he reported the advent of new genius with 
discrimination, a rare gift. A representative col- 
lection of Huncker’s Essags with an introduction 
by H. L. Mencken was published in 1929. 

HUNGARIAN LITERATURE. Recent 
Hungarian literature has not been so rich in 
monumental works as the period of Petbfi, Ar- 
any, J6kai, Kemeny, Katona, and Madach. In 
lyrics, novels, and dramas, we have only smaller 
epigons in the past 20 years, though quite a 
host of poets and writers arose who enriched 
the literature with works of permanent value. 
Most of the first magnitudes in the lyrics 
are followers of Arany and PetOfi, or at least 
regard their works as a sacred inheritance of 
the olden Age” of Hungarian literature. Of 
the older and more conservative generation, Sza- 
bolcska (Mihaly), Vargha (Gvula), and Yakab 
(CdSn), are worthy of mention, then Andor 
Kozma by his poetical name, Mikl6s Bard, also, 
Geza Lamperth. Besides these most popular 
poets, there are two different groups in recent 
literature. Two new tendencies became preva- 
lent during the past 20 years. One is the result 
of a rising admiration of the Western natural- 
ists, more definitely speaking, the French de- 
cadents; the other tendency is an outgrowth of 
the World War or its consequences. 

It was at about the close of the nineteenth 
century that a small group of young poets turned 
their faces to the West and gathered around 
their flag. This feeling is expressed in their 
magazine, Nyugaf {The West), They revolted 
against the prevailing ideals, as well as the old 
school, of the rather retrospective and secluded 
national literature. Their leader and incomj)ara- 
bly the most prominent figure in this group was 
Endre Ady (1877-1919). He had an interest- 
ing pei’sonality around which a very hot battle 
was fought, not only while he lived but after 
his death. Almost a whole library was pub- 
lished, including a host of articles and books 
that are still appearing, and portray the liter- 
ary value of his works. Though this so-called 
Ady problem is an unsolved riddle as yet, ow- 
ing to the contradictions of his life, as well as 
of his political attitude and religious thoughts, 
it is generally accepted that the Hungarian 
lyrics obtained a real, new strength and tone 
tiirough his poems. Others of the same school 
are Mihaly Babits, who is at the same time 
perhaps the best translator of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia; and Dezs6 Kosztoldnyni, who, besides 
his original poems of deep feeling, also trans- 
lated many American, English, French, Italian, 
and Spanish poems into Hungarian. These were 
published in three volumes under the title Mod- 
em Poets, The other tendency in Hungarian 
lyrics was bom in the War and post-war times. 
Since Hungarians felt no real enthusiasm for 
the War, no poet arose to inspire its continu- 
ation. Yet a few poets were influenced at least 
by the awful experience which they went through 
during the terrible catastrophe. The very best 
known among them is G4za GyOni, who has been 
called the “Petdfi” of the World War. His Let- 
ters from the Caluo/ry were written during his 
imprisonment in Russia, where ho died. Two 
other volumes of his poems were published dur- 
ing the World War. 

Owing to the tragic end of the War for them, 
the dismemberment of the thousand-year-old 
country, a very noteworthy group of Hungarian 
poets arose both in the torn off parts and Hun- 
gary proper. The most popular of these irre- 
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dentist poets are Sdndor Remdnyik (who wrote 
under the poetic name of “Vegvary”), with his 
poems collected and published under the title 
Save Os!; then, Gyula Diak (anonym), Ldszl6 
Mecs, with his Slaves Are Singing (Berlin, 
1925) ; Elemerne Papp-Vary, and Lajos Aprily, 
who enriched the Hungarian literature with po- 
ems of permanent value. 

In the field of novels, after the long interval 
of sterility that followed Kem6ny, Jokai, and 
Mikszath, the most important and popular novel- 
writer is Ferenc Herczeg, whose works are char- 
acterized by an extraordinary variety of subjects 
and simplicity of style. He is most successful 
when writing about the middle class of the last 
century. Geza Gtirdonyi also is very famous 
and widely road to this day, as a novel writer. 
He has a ‘master hand, especially when dealing 
with the problems of the intelligentia of the 
village life. Mdricz Zsigmond, on the other 
hand, is more interested in the life and torment- 
ing problems of the Hungarian peasants, depict- 
ing them often with realism leaning toward dark 
pessimism. Dezs5 Szabo also is weeping and 
lamenting over the tragic fate of the agricultural 
class of Hungary. Other popular novelists are 
Margit KaiBfka, Henee Erdos (with her charac- 
teristic realism ) , Mikl6s Suranyi, Aurel Krfrpati, 
Istvan Tomorkenyi, Zoltdn Ambrus, Gyula 
TSrok, Cecil Thormay (some of her works pub- 
lislied also in English), Kalman Csath6, Janos 
Komaromy, and Ferencz Mdra. 

The most important representative of the mod- 
ern Hungarian drama is Ferenc Herczeg, whose 
The Seven Sisters {Qyurkovics Ldnyok) w'as the 
first Hungarian drama on the American stage. 
Both his historical and social dramas had the 
best reputation in the theatrical world, not only 
in Hungary but in other countries. From the 
standpoint of fame in foreign lands, Ferenc Mol- 
ntlr made a still more wonderful career. !ffis 
dramas, due to their finely-spun and witty dia- 
logues, became world renowned. The Devil, 
Liliom, The Guardsman, Fashions for Men, The 
Swan, etc., had uncommon success especially on 
the American stage. Menyhert Lengyel had al- 
most the same success with his Typhoon, Sancho 
Panssa, AntonAa, etc.; so had Fata Morgana, by 
Ern5 Vajda. Other modern dramatists of good 
name are JenO Heltai, Frigyes Karinthy, San- 
dor BrCdy, Zsigmond M6ricz, and Lajos Zilahy. 
In miscellaneous literature, Sandor Petho’s From 
Yildgos to Trianon, Aladar Schfipflin’s work on 
modern Hungarian writers, Ferencz Zsigmond’s 
Life and Work of J6kai, the Petl^fi of FrigyeS 
Eiedl (one of his works published in English), 
and The Development of the Hungarian Drama, 
by GyOrgy Lukdcs are counted among the most 
successful studies since the World War. Besides 
these, there are great historical works, namely, 
Francis R&kooffi II, by Sdndor Mark, and The 
Period of the Arpdd Dynasty, by LdszlC Erd41yi; 
also JenO Cholnohy’s monumental Geography of 
America and the literary studies of GySrgy 
Kiraly. 

HTjHGABY. a republic of Europe from 
Nov. 16, 1918, to Mar. 23, 1920, when the coun- 
try was declared a monarchy. The throne, how- 
ever, was vacant. Under the terms of the Treaty 
of Trianon, the area of Hungary is 35,875 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by Czechoslo- 
vakia, on the east by Rumania and Poland, on 
the south by Jugo-Slavia, and on the west by 
Austria. The population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1920 was 7,980,143. The estimated popu- 


lation on Dec. 31, 1927, was 8,525,725. The 
principal cities are Budapest with a po])ulatioii 
of 1,217,325; Szeged, 119,100; and Dcbroczcn, 
103,186. 

Agriculture. Hungary is chiefly an agiicul- 
ture country. The acreage and yield of tlio prin- 
cipal crops for pre-war and post-war years was 
as follows ; 


CROPS: AREA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER 
ACRE 

Production (thou- 
sands of units — 
Area (thou- bushels, except 

sands of acres ) as indicated ) 


Crop 

1909- 
3913 “ 

1927 

1909- . 

1913 “ 

1927 

Wheat 

3,712 

4,049 

71,490 

76,933 

Rye 

1,608 

1,663 

31,377 

22,509 

Barley 

1,322 

1,011 

82,309 

23,319 

Oats 

849 

637 

28,464 

21,717 

Com 

2,192 

2,689 

60,818 

08,347 

Potatoes 

619 

626 

71,118 

66,403 

Sizirar beets 

131 

154 

1,373 » 

1,435 » 

Grapevines 

540 « 

542 

52,771 « 

51,566 

Tobacco 

93 

58 

112 « 

60,626 0 


“ Within present boundaries 
^Unit, metric ton 
« 1911—1915 average 
^ Unit, gallon of must 
•Unit, pound 

According to the census of 1928, the livestock 
was as follows: horses, 917,974; cattle, 1,811,647; 
sheep, 1,566,451 ; pigs, 2,661,539. 

Commerce. According to figures published in 
1929, the trade balance for 1927 showed an ex- 
cess of imports over exports of $60,502,000, as 
compared with an adverse balance of $14,379,000 
in 1926. Imports and exports in 1027 were val- 
ued at $200,345,000 and $139,843,000, respec- 
tively, Similar figures for 1926 were $166,282,- 
000 and $151,903,000, The leading articles of 
imports according to value in 1927 were cotton 
and woolen fabrics, wood and coal, and iron and 
steel. The leading articles of export were wheat 
and wheat flour, cattle, rye, and sugar. The 
chief suppliers of the imports were Czechoslova- 
kia. Germany, Austria, and Rumania; and the 
chief purchasers of Hungarian products, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany. In 1928 imports 
continued to be in excess of exports amounting 
to 1,188,976,000 pengos, as against 818,711,000 
pengos. The average exchange value of the pengo 
in 1928 was 0.1744. 

Mining and Manufacturing. The Hunga- 
rian production of coal in 1927 totaled 784,000 
tons of bituminous and 6,243,000 tons of brown 
coal. The chief Hungarian industries are those 
that are allied with the agricultural resources 
of the country and consist of grain mills, dis- 
tilleries, sugar refineries, and plants for the 
manufacture of hemp and flax. Some iron and 
steel are produced. 

Transportation. The total length of Hun- 
garian railways, Dec. 31, 1927, was 5388 miles, 
of which 1897 were owned by the State. Of the 
•total railways, 618 miles are of double track. 

The fiscal year ends June 30. Figures in the 
table (page 756) are on the gross basis; totals 
include both ordinary and extraordinary items. 
Actual expenditures by classes for recent years 
are not available. Conversions to dollars have 
been made at par inasmuch as the deviations in 
exchange since the establishment of the pengo in 
1926 (par $0.1749) have been slight. 

The total debt on Dec. 31, 1926, according to 
privately published sources, amounted to $426,- 
605,000, of which $235,325,000 represented pre- 
war debt. 
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GOTBRNMENT RECEIPTS AND ESPBNDITXJRES 
(Thousands of Penffos) 



1927-28 

1928-20 


budget 

budget 

Receipts 

1,192,422 

1,360,261 

Direct taxes 

160,226 

171,500 

Cufetoms 

102,187 

128,595 

Turnover taxes 

114,056 

119,856 

Stamps and dues 

55,768 

86,100 

Tobacco monopoly (gross) 

137,040 

150,000 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones 


(gross) 

91,460 

108,400 

State railways (gross) 

290,202 

006,630 

All other 

241,483 

289,180 

Equivalent total ($1000) 

208,555 

237.910 



1927-28 

1928-29 


budget 

budget 

Expenditures 

1,192,255 

1,375,804 

Debt service 

90,038 

92.699 

National defense 

115,148 

132,836 

Education 

120,800 

142,676 

Tobacco monopoly (gross) 

64,651 

69,810 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones 


(gl*OP.S) 

91,460 

108,400 

State railways (gross) 

291,072 

30H,401 

All other 

419,086 

502,982 

Equivalent total ($1000) 

208,523 

237,480 


History, Under the government of Count 
Tisza, Hungary participated in the conduct of 
the Woild War, unquestioningly so far as the 
Magyars were concerned, but with reluctance by 
the other nationals. The death of the aged Em- 
peror Francis Joseph (Nov. 21, 191C) loosed all 
those dissident forces which had yielded only a 
reluctant allegiance. The independent spirit of 
the Prime Minister quickly antagonized the new 
King, who, listening to the counsels of the court 
cabal, dismissed Tisza in May, 1917. Weaker 
men assumed control, with the result that the 
country was rent by political dissensions. Count 
Esterhazy became Premier for a time but was 
soon succeeded by Herr Wekerle. The agitation 
over the extension of the political fi*anehise at- 
tracted attention away from more pressing con- 
cerns, with the result that the hardships of the 
civil population increased with the failure of the 
Government to buy up the haiwests, etc. All the 
familiar customs were now to go down befoi'e 
the new revolutionary spirit that gripped the 
Hungarian people as the War dragged on. The 
demand for reform became increasingly in- 
sistent and gaiiied importance from the personal 
prestige of Count Karolyi who had assumed 
leadership of the forces of discontent. His hand 
was strengthened by the royal manifesto of 
Oct. 16, 1018, which was tantamount to a dis- 
solution of the Dual Monarchy. Thenceforth, 
Hungary went her separate way. Believing 
that Karolyi was in a position to gain more 
favorable terms from the Allies, Hungarian 
statesman yielded to his advice and on Oct. 25, 
1918, formed a National Council. Five days 
later, Karolyi was summoned to head it as 
Minister-President. In accordance with his lib- 
eral, nay, republican professions, he recalled the 
Hungarian troops from the front and viewed 
with complacency the formation of workers' and 
soldiers' councils in Budapest. The revolution 
took a more violent character when, on October 
30, Count Tisza, the leading representative of 
the old regime, was killed. On November 16, 
the National Council proclaimed Hungary a 
republic; on Jan. 11, 1919, it elected Karolyi 
provisional President. Karolyi's hopes that his 
anti-war and republican sentiments might serve 
to gain more favorable peace terms for Hun- 
gary received a rude clxeck when a new armistice 
deprived Hungary of large territories in favor 
of Rumania and' Serbia. This setback, the in- 
vasion of Hungarian lands by Rumanian and 
Czech troops, the increasing war-weariness that 
made any regime other than the one in power 
desirable, the growing turbulence of the work- 
ers, and the example of the successful Russian 
Revoiution, united to undermine tlie Government. 
Karolyi, with more prudence than courage, 
yielded up his post, and on Mar. 22, 1919, Hun- 
gary became a Soviet Republic dominated by an 


alliance between the Social Democrats and the 
Communists, the only well-oigaiiized parties. 

Prom March 22 to August 1, the doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat ruled the dis- 
tracted country. Alexander Garbai became 
President of the Republic, though the actual 
ruler was Bela Kun, eoinmissary for foreign 
affairs, and friend of Trotsky and Lenin. Other 
leaders were Szamuelly, Pagany, Bohm, and 
Varga. Initial measures were rigorous. The 
revolutionary government council proclaimed 
the socialization of large properties, mines, in- 
dustries, banks, and other commercial institu- 
tions. All ranks and titles were abolished and 
church and state separated. A strict censor- 
ship of the press was imposed. Money was 
sent into Vienna in an attempted to s])reiid the 
Bolshevik propaganda there. The middleman 
was singled out for attack; all raw materials 
were made a state monopoly. For the concilia- 
tion of the peasantry, private property in hold- 
ings of 100 acres or less was permitted. 

The career of the Soviet Republic was short. 
The closing of the factories for want of materials 
stirred the workers into hostility, wliile the 
persecutions of the church and the placement 
of Jews in high offices antagonized the devout 
peasants.* The nobility was naturally embit- 
tered and intrigues soon led to the formation of 
a counter-government with an army recruited 
by Vice Admiral Horthy. B6la Kun’a failure to 
come to an understanding with the Supreme 
Council's representative. General Smuts, and lus 
policy of militant oiDpositioii to Hungary’s 
enemies, hastened his downfall. His Red Army 
was soon at war with the troops of Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia. An initial vi(*- 
tory against the Czechs brought down tlie wrath 
of the Supreme Council on Bela Kun, and 
Hungary was threatened with military and 
economic reprisals. To conciliate the Peace 
Conference, Bela Kun withdrew his forces from 
the conquered Slovak territory, only to be con- 
fronted by an advancing Rumanian Army on 
the east. Resistance was useless; the Ruma- 
nians advanced on the capital witli the tacit con- 
sent of the Allies; and besot by ol)staelos every- 
where, the Soviet government resigned and took 
refuge in flight, finding a haven first in Vienna 
and later in Russia. 

A White government, except for a brief in- 
terval, now succeeded the Rods. As a result of 
the intercession of the Allies, a moderate Social 
Democratic government was at once overthrown 
on August 7, and the reactionary Archduke 
Joseph was set up as regent of the state with 
Herr S. Friedrich as premier. All interest was 
diverted from internal affairs in the face of the 
advancing Rumanian Army: On August 3, after 
having pillaged th^ countryside, the Rumanians 
entered the suburbs of Budapest; on August o. 
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against the injunction of the Supreme Council, 
the army took the city; on August (5, an ulti- 
matum was served on the Hungarians demand- 
ing 30 per cent of the harvest, farm animals, 
and farm tools, 50 per cent of the rolling stock, 
and the equipment for an army oE 300,000 men. 
Not until after they had stripped the country 
bare did the Rumanians yield to the reiterated 
remonstrances of the Allied Supreme Council 
and quit the capital, November 11, and the 
country entirely, February, 1020. Meanwhile, 
reaction was in the saddle. Archduke Joseph, 
at the order of the Allies, was compelled to quit 
the regency only to he succeeded by the viitual 
rule of Admiral Horthy backed by his White 
army. For a time, Friedrich stayed on as pre- 
mier; he was succeeded for another brief period 
by Herr K. Huzziir. A rapid succession of 
ministers during 1020-21 availed the countiy 
nothing in view of the economic demoralim- 
tion, the hostility of her neighbors, and the 
loss of the rich agricultural territories of the 
Banat, the Backa, and the Little Alfold. 

On Jan. 25, 1920, a general election chose 
delegates to the National Assembly. Hostility 
toward the Socialists accounted for heavy vie- 
toi^ies for the parties of the Right. In March, 
Admiral Horthy was formally chosen regent, 
the step being dictated by the antagonism of 
the Little Entente toward the creation of a 
monarchy. An indication of the bitterness of 
the reaction was revealed in the obstructions 
placed ill the way of the trade unions’ partici- 
pation in polities. To lift such discriminatioiis, 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
ordered an economic boycott against Hungary 
and Hungarians retaliated by boycotting Aus- 
tria. Domonstvatious against the Jews occurred 
frequently and even the Government piirticipatod 
])y restricting the number of Jewish students in 
the universities. Monarchist sentiment contin- 
ued to prevail, and on Mar. 25, 1921, believing 
that the country favored his accession, the ex- 
King Charles suddenly apjioared, to as- 
eeiul the throne. The Regent refused to counte- 
nance his restoration, with the result that 
Cliarles left for Switzerland, only once more to 
ajipear in Hungary on October 22. The hostility 
of the Little Entente again proved disastrous for 
his hojies, with tlie result that Charles was com- 
pelled to surrender himself to the British and 
sulTer internment on the island of Ma<leira 
which ho reached Novomhor 10, and where he 
died, Apr. 1, 1922, of pneumonia. 

The international situation, ]>ossihly more 
than any other single factor, contributed to the 
])revailiiig hopeless temper. On Juno 4, 1920, 
a Hungarian peace del<‘gation, of which Count 
Albert Apponyi was the chief, was compelled to 
sign away, hy the Tx^eaty of the Trianon, at 
least two-thirds of the former Hungarian king- 
dom to the new sticccssiou states. Hungarian 
groups were left in Clzechoslavak^ Jugemlav, 
and Rumanian districts, while the new frontiers 
cut across railways, roads, waterways^ and 
long-established administrative units. In tlie 
Backa and the Banat, rich maize and wheat 
lands were lost, and in the Little AlfOld north 
of the Danube, barley and sugar-beet fields, and 
])astures. With the cession of the Carpathian 
and Transylvanian country, Huxigary saw taken 
from her all her salt deposits, four-fifths of her 
iron ore and many coal fields, as well as her 
soxirces of water power and a large share of 
her valuable forests. The continued hostility 


of the Little Entente ])rev'eutod the formulation 
of an economic accord between Hungary and 
those territories ui)on which her industries so 
much depended. In August, 1921, Hungary’s 
burdens were increased by the cession of the 
Burgenland to Austria, at the bidding of the 
Allies. 

The events of 1922 and 1023 proved how pro- 
foundly Hungary was shaken by her unhappy 
economic and political status. The Republic 
was continually being threatened by the agita- 
tions of the royalists, headed by Counts 
Aiulrassy and Apponyi, who 2>r<><Jlainied Prince 
Otto heir to the throne after the death of 
Charles. Horthy, quite as reactionary as the 
royalists, attcmi)ted to redixce the electorate by 
<)iie-foui*th, and to substitute open voting for 
secret. A rigorous censorship of the press was 
iiiaiiitained which apiilied, too, to tho ])uhlica- 
tion and circulation of the writings of such men 
as Marx, Lenin, and Walt Whitman. A move 
was originated for the practical suppression of 
tlio civil liberties, its purpose being the impris- 
onment or banishment of all those suspected of 
questioning the prevailing political, economic, 
and I'cligious beliefs. Two disturbing factors 
were also evident in 1923; that the courts had 
become the mere instruments of the authorities 
and that conscription had been ])ractioally re- 
stored. The poi)ulaco was daily irritated by the 
presence of the Inter-Allied Coimnission of Mil- 
itary Control which was being maintained at 
Hungary’s expense. Anti-Semitism was on the 
increase and Hungarian Fascist! were being re- 
cruited. Nothing indicated bettor the broken 
morale of the j>oo2)le than tlie case with which 
lawless bands incessantly operated. ^Clie most 
powerful, led by one liejjas, terrorized Jews, 
trade uiiioiiists, and Coinnliiiiists, and led forays 
into the Burgenland in the summer of 1922. 
Attempts to sujipress them legally were unavail- 
ing, Liberals in other countries believed that 
Hungary bad heou given over to a ‘‘White Ter- 
ror,” which was characterized by reactionary 
vioienco as cruel, iierhaps, as any revolutionary 
terrorism. 

The deplorable economic aixd financial situa- 
tion resulting from the War and, hardly less, 
from civil turmoil and territorial transfers after 
the War, iiresented so grave an international 
problem that in December, 1923, at the instance 
of Czechoslovakia, the J^oague Council j»ro- 
posed to undertake the financial rohabilitaiion of 
Hungary on a basis similar to that which had 
proved so successful in Axistria. Jn retuim for 
ail international loan of 259,000,000 gold crowns, 
lioatiul under the League’s auspicies, Hungary 
was to a(*cept League superviaioii of Jier finances, 
assign to tlie League the reveinio from customs 
and state monopolies, abide by tire terms of 
the Treaty of Trianon, and pay the war in- 
demnity ill 20 annual installments of 10,000,000 
gold crowns, lluniiliatiiig as they were to 
Hungarian Nationalists, these terms were ae- 
eepteil by Premier Bethlen in Fcbruai'y, 1924, and 
an Arneri(*an banker, W. P. G. Harding, W’as 
invited by tlie League to act as its CcimmisHiouor 
General in charge of Hungarian finances. On 
Mr. Harding’s refusal, the post was accepted 
by Jeremiali Smith of Boston, who was cordially 
received in Budapest, May 1. Meanwhile, de- 
spite stubborn Bocialist opposition, Premier 
Bethlen had carried through Parliament, April 
18, a series of bills authorizing his government to 
fulfill the ttgreeTMout. 
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With the path thus cleared, the plan was im- 
mediately put into effect. A new bank of issue 
was opened June 2 and shortly thereafter an 
international loan of about $50,000,000 was 
floated, chiefly in England and America. It was 
secured by revenues from the customs, from the 
State tobacco and salt monopolies, and from the 
sugar tax. These revenues proved unexpectedly 
large and together with proceeds from new and 
heavy taxes quickly brought the national finances 
to a good position. Early in 192.5, Mr. Smith 
was able to report that although two and a half 
years had been allowed for balancing the budget, 
the task was actually accomplished in six months. 
It was necessary to use only a part of the interna- 
tional loan. After two years of operation, the 
plan had fully restored the financial health of 
the country and at the end of June, 1926, Mr. 
Smith resigned, giving his two years* salary of 
$100,000 to Hungary*s poor. ‘League control 
was accordingly brought to an end. 

Attempts to negotiate commercial treaties with 
Hungary’s neighbors met with only limited suc- 
cess, because, as alleged, of the mistrust of Hun- 
gary’s reactionary government and of the Fascist 
factions. This reactionary spirit was manifested 
in many ways. In 1925 Count Bethlen, the 
Premier, forced through a new election law 
abridging the right of suffrage and providing for 
open instead of secret voting. In September, 
1925, largo numbers of Communists were arrested 
without conclusive evidence to support the 
charge of plotting against the Government. It 
was constantly charged by the opposition that 
the courts were unusually severe in dealing with 
liberals and radicals, but very tender toward 
Fascists and other reactionaries, A source of 
continuing disorder rising occasionally to the 
point of bloodshed was the militant anti-Semit- 
ism fostered by the Fa^ists and by secret 
organizations. It found expression in a national 
law limiting the number of Jewish students at 
the various universities. When the League of 
Nations objected to the law as a violation of the 
treaty clause relating to the rights of minorities, 
it was slightly modified, but Jewish students 
were driven by violence from the universities. 

Had it not been that the Conservative ex- 
tremists were divided into two factions, they 
might have carried their cause much farther. 
One of these factions was the Legitimist Party, 
supporting the claim of the young Otto, son of 
the late Emperor Charles, to the throne. The 
other, composed of Faseisti elements largely, 
hacked Archduke Albrecht, and became so strong 
in 1925 that they threatened the establishment 
of a Fascist dictatorship; hut in December and 
January, they received a severe blow which for 
the time being effectively silenced them. A huge 
counterfeiting scheme involving the forging of 
French francs was uncovered, and it was dis- 
closed that all the leading actors were closely 
connected with Fascist and Royalist factions. 
When brought to trial in May, they pleaded the 
patriotic motive of revenge against lYance. Al- 
though Count Bethlen himself was not proved to 
be implicated, the Government was not unsym- 
pathetic toward the offenders and they received 
light sentences. 

The sensational plot and its aftermath had 
violent political repercussions, both at home 
and abroad, but Count Bethlen weathered the 
storm and indeed profited by it. With the Fasc- 
ists in a chastened mood, he became practically 
a dictator. In November, 1926, Parliament 


passed a law reviving the Upper House, which 
was made to consist of 240 members representing 
and chosen by the nobility, the churches, the 
business and professional interests, etc., with 
limited legislative powers. In December, Count 
Bethlen had so consolidated his power that he 
deemed it safe to call new elections. Amid 
charges of government corruption and intimida- 
tion, the elections were held and resulted in an 
overwhelming victory for the Premier, who could 
count on controlling nine-tenths of the members 
of the Lower House. Parliament thereupon be- 
came hardly more than an agency for carrying 
out the will of the Government. In March, 1927. 
it ratified a treaty of arbitration and friendship 
with Italy, marking a rapprochement with that 
country which was to he continuously in evidence 
in following years. A commercial treaty with 
Czechoslovakia was likewise ratified. Early in 
1928, a flurry was caused throughout Europe 
by the discovery of a disguised shipment of 
machine-gun parts from Italy to Hungary. When 
the League and the powers moved to investigate, 
the material was destroyed and the affair blew 
over. 

Chief among the questions which agitated the 
public mind of Hungary at this period were the 
continued insistence on a revision of the Treaty 
of Trianon, a matter especially close to the 
heart of the Premier, and the restoration of the 
monarchy. The latter question became especially 
prominent on Nov. 20, 1928, when Archduke Otto 
became of age. In October Count Bethlen, who 
opposed the Legitimists, predicted an early 
referendum to determine the form of government ; 
but in May, 1929, he assei'ted that the existing 
situation was satisfactory and would probably 
(^ntinue as long as the Regent, Admiral Horthy, 
lived. On June 12, 1929, Count Andrassy died. 
He was a leader of the Legitimists and had long 
been an outstanding figure in Hungarian national 
life. 

See also Little Entente; Buegbnland; 
Banat; Transylvania; Fiume-Adeiatic Cqn- 
TBovERSY, Hungarian Literature. 

HHNGERLAND, Heinz F. W. (1873- ). 

A German witer, born at Bremen and educated 
at the universities of Greifswald, Gsttingen, 
Kiel, and Miinster. He traveled in England and 
Scandinavia, did some work at the universities 
of London, Copenhagen, and Lund, and was in- 
structor at Lund. He specialized in Old Ger- 
man language and Old Norse Literature. He is 
the author of Zeugnisse ssur Wdlsung- und Nihe- 
limgensage aus der Skaldenpoesie (1903); Das 
WissensohafUiche Sltudvum der Deutschen 
Spraohe (1906); Deutschland und die Deut' 
schen (1913) ; Siegrunen, Kriegsgedichte (1015) ; 
Die y olkshochschule, Deutsohlands Retiung 
(1919); Herkunft und Bedeutung des Hakm- 
kretises (1921) ; Spuren altgermamschen Obiter- 
dienstes in und um Osnahriiok (1924) ; Die Osna- 
Iriioker Miiusesage (1924); Die Rage uon der 
Ankumer Totenmette im Lichte der Volkskunde 
(1925) ; Die Volkskunde eine Bilfswissensohaft 
der Oesohichte {l^2G) ; < Auslandstum und Heim- 
atshewegwng (1927). He also compiled an an- 
thology of Scandinavian lyrics, whicli he had 
tr ansla ted. 

HtTNSA^R, Jerome C. (1886- ). An 

American aeronautical engineer, born in Creston, 
Iowa, and educated at the Naval Academy and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
studied agrodynamics in Europe and in 1914-10 
was instructor at the Massachusetts Institute 
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of Technology in that subject. He translated 
much of Eiffel’s work, including Resistance of 
the AiVi and built the ffrst wind tunnel at the 
Institute where original research was conducted, 
the results of which were given to builders. Un- 
der him, graduate students were trained as a§ro- 
nautical engineers. Commander Hunsaker was 
in charge of the aircraft division of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of the Navy Depart- 
ment, 191G-23. He designed the first modern 
airship produced in the United States, as well 
as the C and D class Na\y airships. He also 
designed the 'NO flying boats with Westervelt 
and Richardson. In 1017 he was a member of 
the joint Army and Navy Technical Board to 
frame an aircraft programme and in 1918 was 
attached to the Inter- Allied Naval Armistice 
Commission. Later, he became affiliated with 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories in New York. 
Among his published works are Rtahle Biplane 
Arrangements ; Aerodynamic Properties of the 
Triplane; and Aeroplane Stability. 

HUNT, Claka Wiitteiitll (1871- ). An 

American librarian, horn at Utica, N. Y. She 
graduated from the New York State Library 
School in 1898 and for several years taught in 
the public schools. In 1898 she organized the 
work with children in the Apprentices' Li- 
brary in Philadelphia and from that year 
to 1002 was with the Newark Free Public 
Library. In 1903 she became superintendent of 
the Children's Department of the Brooklyn 
Public Library. She lectured much on library 
topics and was the author of What ^hall We 
Read to the Ohildrenf (1915) ; Abont Jfarriet 
(1916) ; The TAltle House in the Woods (1918) ; 
and Peggy’s Playhouse ( 1 924 ) . 

HUNT, Edwaud Eyrie (188.5- ). An 
American sociologist, born in Nebraska and edu- 
cated at Harvard. From 1912 to 1014, ho was 
on the editorial staff of the Amencan Magaisine 
and was also war (3orreapondcnt in Euroin.'. 
Prom 1914 to 1916, be was American delegate of 
the Commission of Belief to Belgium in charge 
of the province of Antwerp. He was a director 
of publicity for tlio American Red Cross in 1917 
and was iiead of the economic rehabilitation 
work of the Red Cross in France in the year 
following. In 1920 he was a member of the 
engineers' commission on the cli?uination of 
waste in industry. In 1921 he acted as Hocre- 
tary of the conference on unemployment and in 
the following year, as secretary of the U. S. Coal 
Commission. His published writings include 
War Bread — A Personal Nan*atwo of the War 
and Relief m Belgium (1916); Tales from a 
Famished Land (1918); Waste in Industry, 
with Herbert Hoover and others (1921 ) ; and Con- 
ferenoes and How to Rum them (1925). He was 
also co-author .of Business Oyolcs and Vnern- 
ploymeni (1923) and Seasonal Operation in the 
Construction Industries (1924). Ho edited 
Sidentifio Management flinoe Taylor (1924) and 
What the Coal Commission Found (1925). 

HUNT, Georob Wylky PAun (1850- ). 

An American public official and diplomat, born 
at Huntsville, Mo., an<l educated in the public 
schools. For several years he was engaged in 
ranching in Arizona. In 1893 he was elected a 
member of the Legislature of that State and of 
the Senate in 1897 and was reSIected for several 
terms. He was president of the Constitutional 
Convention (1910) and in 1911 was elected 
first* Governor of the State of Arizona. He was 
rei^lected for termi^ from 1015 to 1919 and was 


meanwhile United States Commissioner of Con- 
ciliation to negotiate settlement of the miners' 
strike in Ai-izona (1917). lii 1020 he served 
as Minister to Siam, resigning in the following 
year. He was again elected Governor of Arizona 
in 1922 and for successive terms until 1920. In 
1927 he was elected chairman of the Arizoiia- 
Colorado River Commission. 

HUNT, Henry Thomas (1878- ). An 

American lawyer, born at Cincinnati and edu- 
cated at Yale and the Cincinnati Law School. 
Admitted to the Ohio bar in 1003, he took an 
active interest in civic and State politics and 
was a member of the Ohio House of Reproseiita- 
tives, 1906-07. From 1908 to 191 1, he was prose- 
cuting attorney of Hamilton County and from 
1912 to 1914, mayor of Cincinnati. During the 
World War, lie served in Prance and as a iiieinber 
of the War Department Claims Board in Wasli- 
ington. In 1920-21 lie was a member of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 

HUNT, Thomah FoBsrrit (1802-1927). An 
American agriculturist, born at Ridoit, Til., and 
educated at the University of Illinois. He was 
assistant agriculturist for tlie Illinois Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 1888-01, oi\ the fac- 
ulty of the Pcniivsylvania State College as 
professor of agriculture, 1801-02, professor of ag- 
riculture at the Ohio State Univ'orsity, 1803- 
96, and dean of the College of Agriimlture and 
Domestic Science tliere, I8!M>-1003. lie was pro- 
fessor of agronomy at Cornell University from 
1903 to 1007 and dean of the School of Agri- 
culture and director of the IVimsylvania Agri- 
cultural Ex})eriment Station of thc*Pen»Hylvania 
State College from 1007 to 1912. Jn the latter 
year, h-e became professor of agrkiiilture and 
dean of the College of AgricuUuni at the Ifni- 
versity of California. Until 1919 he was also 
director of the Agricultural Experiment 8ia- 
tion at that university. Professor Hunt wrote: 
History of Agriculture and Rural Foono^nics 
(1809); Hou) to Choose a Farm (1906); and 
Farm Animals, with Charles W. Burkett (1917). 

HUNTER, Gicokob Lkland (1807-1927). 
An American art authority ( see VoL. XI ) . Dur- 
ing tlie last fifteen years of his life, he published 
Inside the Home Thai Jack Built ( 1914 ) ; / lalian 
Furniture awl Interiors (1917) ; Leonrntvnc Tex- 
tiles (1018) ; Deeoraliue Furnilurc ( 192.3) ; Prao- 
tioal Book of Tapestries (1925); Tapestries of 
Clarmce //. Maekay (1925) ; and csnitributed to 
th e ma gazines many articles oii rc*lai(‘d subjects. 

HUNTER, Walter Samuel (1889- ). 

An American psychologist, born at Decatur, 111., 
and educatcul at the universitic^s f»f T(3saB and 
Chicago. He taught at the University of Texas 
from 1912 to 1916 and from 1916 to 1925 at the 
Univorsity of Kansas. Wince 1925 he has been 
O. Stanley Hall professor of genetic psychology 
at Clark University, Wontester, Mass. From 
1916 to 1024 he was associate editor of the Psy- 
ohologieal Bulletin, an<l since 1921, of the Journal 
of Comparative Psychology. He was the author 
of various studies in animal behavior, space 
l>erccption, and social psychology. His best 
known work is his textbook, Oeneral Psyeheloyy 
(1919; revised, 1923). lie altK) has edited Com- 
parative Psychological Monographs, Psynhologi- 
oal Index, and Psyehologiml Abstraets. 

HUNTER, (WiLBH) Robert (1874- ). 

An American sociologist, Ix^ru at Teri'c Haute, 
Tnd., and educated at the University of Indiana. 
He was for several years an ofiieial of tho Chi- 
cago Bureau of Chanties aud a rcBldent at 
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Hull House from 1890 to 1902. After doing 
settlement work in England, he became head 
worker a.t the University Settlement of New 
York City in 1902-03. From 1902 to 1906 he 
was chairman of the New York Child Labor 
Committee. He was president of the Berkeley 
Commission of Public Charities in 1921. His 
books include: Tenement Conditions in Chicago 
(1901 ) ; Poverty (1904) ; Violence and the Lalor 
Movement (1914); Labor and Politics (1915); 
Why We Fail as Christians (1919) ; The Links 
( 1926 ) . He was lecturer on economics and Eng- 
lish at the University of California (1918--22). 

HTTNTBR, William (1861- ). A Brit- 

ish physician, credited with priority in the rec- 
ognition of buccal infection (oral sepsis) as an 
extensive cause of disease (neuritis, anaemia, 
etc.). His announcement of this doctrine ap- 
peared in 1901, years before that of Billings and 
others in the United States. After studying 
at the University of Edinburgh, he spent sev- 
eral years as a research student at Cambridge. 
He then became associated with Charing Cross 
Hospital and was dean of the medical school 
there, 1910-15. He was also physician to the 
London Fever Hospital and in 1915 was sent 
by the British government to Serbia to study 
the epidemics of typhus and relapsing fever. 
Serbia recognized his work by making him a 
grand oflicer of the Order of St. Sava. His major 
writings comprise Pernicious Ancemia (1901), 
expanded in 1909 to Severest Anaemias, He also 
wrote Historical Account of Charing Cross Hos- 
pital and Medical School (1914); The Great 
Serbian Epidemic of Typhus (1919); and Eerv- 
ous Disorders in Anaemias (1922). 

HtTNTEB COLLEGE OE THE CITY OE 
NEW YOEK. A college of liberal arts estab- 
lished in 1870 for the education of women. ‘It 
is supported by public funds; tuition, textbooks, 
and other supplies are furnished without cost 
to the students; the degrees of A.B., A.M,, B.S. 
in Education, and M.S. in Education are offered ; 
and summer, evening, and extension sessions, 
in which courses of college grade are conducted, 
are partially supported by the payment of small 
matriculation and tuition fees. The student en- 
rollment in the regular day sessions increased 
from 1400 in 1915 to 5204 in 1928, and the 
teaching staff from 121 to 335 members. The 
summer session increased from 894 students and 
55 instructors in 1923, to 3190 students and 125 
instructors in 1928. The evening and extension 
sessions increased from 3265 students and 110 
instructors in 1924, to 7775 students and 273 
instructors in 1928. New buildings to accommo- 
date 12,000 students were in process of construc- 
tion in the Borough . of the Bronx in 1928. 
James M. Kieran, LL.D., who became acting 
president on Feb. 1, 1928, following upon the 
resignation of Dr. George S. Davis, was elected 
president and assumed office on Feb. 1, 1929. 

HUNTING, Geobge Coolidge (1871-1924). 
A Protestant Episcopal bishop, bor.n at Milwau- 
kee. He studied theology at the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary and was ordained in 1897. For 
several years, he was engaged in missionary work 
in Nevada and Utah and from 1899 to 1902 was 
rector of St. Paul’s Church at Evanston, Wyo. 
For the five years following, he was superin- 
tendent and chaplain of St. Mark’s Hospital at 
Salt Lake City and again engaged in missionary 
work until 1914, when he was consecrated Bishop 
of Nevada. From 1909 to 1911, he was editor 
of the Nevada Ohurchmem^ 


HUNTINGTON, Anna Hyatt. See Hyatt, 
Anna Vaughn. 

HUNTINGTON, Edward Vermilyb (1874- 
). An American mathematician, born at 
Clinton, N. Y., and educated at Harvard and 
in Europe. In 1901 he joined the faculty of 
Harvard, where he became in 1919 professor of 
mechanics. His scientific work has had to do 
with various systems of postulates forming the 
bases of elementary mathematical theories. He 
was editor of Amials of Mathematics during 
1902-11 and was president in 1918 of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America. In addition to 
editing various scientific memoirs and works, he 
is known as author of Four-Place Tables of 
Logarithms and Trigonometric Functions 
( 1907 ) ; “The Fundamental Propositions in Alge- 
bra,” the fourth in Young’s Mathematical Mon- 
graphs (1011); Essentials of Elementary Dy- 
namics (1916) ; The Continuum and other Types 
of Serial Order ( 1917) ; and Handbook of Mathe- 
matics for Engineei^s (1918). 

HUNTINGTON, Ellsworth (1876- ). 

An American geographer and educator (see Vol. 
XI). From 1910 to 1915, he was assistant pro- 
fessor of geography at Yale and after 1917 was 
research associate. During the World War, he 
served as captain of the Military Intelligence 
Division. His later books include The Climatic 
Factor (1014) ; GiviUisati&n and Climate (1015) ; 
World Power and Evoluti<yn (]919) ; The Bed 
Man’s Continent (1919) ; and Principles of 
Human Geography, with S. W. Cushing ( 1 020 ) ; 
The Character of Races (1924); of the 

Pacify (1925) ; The Pulse of Progress (1026) ; 
and The Human Habitat (1928), With Leon 
F. Wliitney executive secretary of the American 
Eugenics Association he wrote The Builders of 
America (1928). 

HUNTINGTON, George Sumner (1861- 
1927), An American surgeon and anatomist, 
horn at Hartford, Conn. He received his A.B. 
degree at Trinity College in 1881 and his M.D. 
degree at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University, New York, in 1884. He 
was professor of anatomy at Columbia (1880- 
1927) and American editor of the Journal of 
Anatomy and Physiology during the same period. 
His chief publication was a large work on the 
surgical anatomy of the peritoneum. 

HUBD, Henry Mills (1843-1027). An 
American physician and psychiatrist, born in 
Union City, iSlich. (see Vol. XI). Tie remained 
editor of the Modern Hospital and also one of 
the editors of the American Journal of Insanity 
until 1920. He also edited a four-volume work, 
Institutional Ccure of the Insane m the United 
States and Canada (1017). 

HUELBUT, Jesse Lyman (1843- ). An 

American clergyman and writer (see Vol. XI), 
His later books include Traveling in the Holy 
Land through the Stereoscope (1913); Hurl- 
but’s Story of Jesus (1915) ; Story of the Chris- 
tian Church (1918); and The Story of Chau- 
tauqua (1921). 

HUBLEY, Edward Nash (1804- ). An 

American manufacturer and ])ublic official, born 
in Galesburg, 111. He was educated in the public 
schools of Chicago, served as engineer and travel- 
ing salesman for several companies, and organized 
and developed the pneumatic tool industry in 
the United States and Europe. From 1908 to 
1915, he was president of the Hurley Machine 
Company of Chicago. In 1913 he was appointed 
trade commissioner to the Latin-American re- 
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publics and served as vice chairman and later 
as chairman of the Trade Commission tmtil 
1917, when he was appointed chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board and president of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. This post he 
resigned in 1019. Since 1924 he has been a mem- 
ber of the World War Funding Commission. He 
wrote The Awakening of Business (1916) ; The 
T^ew Merchant Marine (1920) ; and The Bridge 
to France (1927). 

HXJBBICANES. See Meteorology. 

HTTRST, Fanny (Mrs. jACQrEs S. Daniel- 
son) (1889- ). An American author, born 

in St. Louis, and educated at Washington and 
Columbia universities. Her short stories were 
an immediate popular success. Collected in book 
form, they include Gaslight Bonatas (1916); 
Jhimorcsgiie (1918); and The Vertical dig 
( 1921 ) . An early novel, i^tar Dust ( 1919) , won 
little attention. Her Lummox (1923), at once 
raised Miss Hurst to the front rank of American 
lictionists. Undoubtedly showing the influence 
of May Sinclair, Lummox nevertheless presents 
the working of a mature and confident mind. 
Miss Hurst wrote The Untamed Lady (1026), as 
a photo])lay. A President Is Bom, regarded by 
jniiiiy critics as her most important novel, ap- 
peared in 1928, and Fitw and Ten in 1929. 

HTTSE, Harry McLaren Pinckney (1858- 
) . An American naval officer, born at West 
Point, N. Y. He graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1878 and was appointed 
ensign in 1882. Tn 1905 he served as professor 
of mathematics at Annapolis and was promoted 
to be commander in 1007, captain in 1909, and 
rear admiral in 1916. In 1919 he served as com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet Ti*ain and was on 
special duty in London and Paris. In 1920 ho 
commanded' the United States naval forces in 
Euro]K*an waters, with the rank of vice admiral, 
and from July 26, 1921, to Doc. 3, 1922, when 
he was retired, was a member of the (reneral 
Board of the Navy. 

HUSSEIN IBN ALI, hd6s-san' ib’n im, 
(1850- ). First King of the Ilodjaz, who 

was recognized by the Mohammedans as senior 
descendant of Mohammed. From 1800 to 1908, 
he was a prisoner at Constantinople, where he 
gave his four sons, Ali, Abdullah, Feisal, and 
tlKMr half-hrother Zeid, a modern education. 
After the Turkisli He volution of 1008, he was ap- 
pointed Grand Sherif of Mecca, and gained great 
influence over the Arab troo^is. He refused to 
proclaim a Holy War on behalf of Germany 
and was invited by societies in Syria and Meso- 
potamia to lead an Arab revolt. He subsequently 
took the side of the Allies and rendered effi- 
cient service with the British troops in Arabia 
and Mesopotamia. In recognition of these serv- 
ices, he was proclaimed King of the Hedjaz 
on Oct. 29, 1916, and King of Arabia on June 
21, 1917. With the assistance of Groat Britain, 
lie established and maintained a well-organized 
government in his new kingdom, which was 
recognized by the Allies. In 1924 he refused 
to sign a treaty witli Great Britain because tlie 
status of Jerusalem was not satisfactory to 
him. On Mar, 7, 1924, he was proclaimed Caliph. 
An invasion of the Wahabis under Xbn Baud in 
September, 1924, caused his abdication both as 
CJalij)h and King on October 4 of that year. 
His son Ali Ibn Hcjbsein (1878- ), ruled 

for a year, but was defeated and succeeded in 
December, 1925, )jy Ibn Saud. Bee CalifiiatI!: 
and AliABXA, History, 


HUSSEY, William Joseph (1862-1926). 
An American astronomer, born at Mendoii, Ohio, 
and educated at the University of Michigan. 
During 1884r-89 he was principal of various 
schools in Ohio and Illinois an<l in the latter 
year went to the University of Michigan as an 
instructor of mathematics; in 1891, he becaino 
acting director of the Detroit Observatoiy ; and 
a year later, went to Stanford University, where 
in 1894 he became full professor. During 1896- 
1905 he was astronomer at the Lick Observatory, 
but in 1905 returned to Michigan where he be- 
came professor of astronomy and director of the 
observatory. Dr. Hussey was director of the 
Argentina National Observatory at La Platsi 
(1911-17), of the Lick Eclipse Expedition to 
Egypt in 1905, and of La Plata Eclijisc Expe- 
dition to Brazil in 1912. He discovered nioie 
than 1600 double stars; in recognition of this 
achievement, be received the Lalande Prize of 
the French Academy in 1906. In addition to 
many minor contributions to scientific journals, 
he was the author of Logarilhmio and Other 
Mathematical Tables (1891, 1895) ; Mathemati- 
cal Theories of Planetary Motions (1802) ; and 
Micrometrical Obse^'vations of the Dotihlc Btars 
Discoocred at Pullcowa (1901). 

HUTCHESON, Ernest (1871- ). An 

American ])ianist, born at Mell)ouriie, Australia. 
He received his first instruction thci*o from Max 
Vogricli and was exhibited as a wonder-child at 
the age of five. After graduating from the 
Leipzig Conservatory, where he had been a pu- 
pil of Reinoeke, ho studied for some time with 
Btavenliagen in Weimar. During the next 10 
years, lie devoted himself mainly to teaching. 
After a successful tour of Germany and Russia 
in' 1900, he came to the United States, where he 
taught at the Peabody Conservatory in lialli- 
more until 1912. His second European tour 
(1912-14) established his reputation as one of 
the foremost contemporary pianists. At the con- 
elusion of this tour, he returned to the United 
States, making his home in New York. In the 
season of 1924-25, be attracted attention with a 
remarkable historical cycle of seven recitals, pre- 
senting 112 compositions, illustrativo of the de- 
velopment of piano niusici from the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the present day. In 1927 he was ap- 

? ointed dean of the Juillard Foundation of New 
ork. He composed Bymphonio Hnile: Piavo 
Concerto: fiymphonio Poem (produced in. Ber- 
lin) ; Two Piano Concerto (world premiere, 1926, 
Philadelphia) ; Symphony; Violin Ooncarto, and 
many piano pieces. 

HUTCHESON, Grote (1862- ). An 

American soldier, horn in Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
graduated from the United Btaies Naval Acad- 
emy in 1884, served in the Spanish- American 
War and in various commands in the Kegiilar 
Army, and became colonel of cavalry in 1916. 
He was made brigadier general in the National 
Army in 1917. In 1918 he created and organized 
ports of embai-kation at Newport News and 
Norfolk, Va. He was promoted to be brigadier 
general in the Regular Army in 1920, was on 
duty in and around New York City in. 1921-23, 
and at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 1923-24, and 
was made a major general and retired in July, 
1924. He was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for specially meritorious service in the 
administration of the Port of Embarkation. JJe 
saw service, during his career, against the In- 
dians, and in Porto Rico, China, and the Pliil- 
ippines. 
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HUTCHINS, Robert Maynard (1899- ). professor of zoology at King^s College, London, 

An American university president, who was bom becoming honorary lecturer there in the latter 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and studied at Oberlin and year. In 1926 he became president of the Na- 
Yale (A,B., 1921; LL.B., 1925). He was master tional Union of Scientific Workers and Fullerian 
of English and history at Lake Placid (N. Y.) professor of physiology in the Royal Institution. 
School (1921-23), secretary of Yale University Besides articles for periodicals, he wrote The 
(1923-27), lecturer in the Yale Law School Individual in the Animal Kingdom (1011);jE(S- 
(1925-27), acting dean (1927-28), and professor says of a Biologist (1923) ; The stream of Life 
of law (1927-29). During the World War, he (1926) ; Essays in Popular Science (1926) ; jRe- 
was in the American Ambulance Service, and Ugion without Revelation (1927); and, with 
with the Italian Army. He was decorated with J. B. S. Haldane, Animal Biology (1927). 
the Croce di Guerra of Italy. In April, 1929, HUXLEY, Leonard (1860- ). An Eng- 

in his thirty-first year, he was appointed presi- lish writer and Greek scholar, eldest son of 
dent of the University of Chicago. Thomas Henry Huxley, and father of Julian and 

HUTCHINSON, A(bthijr) S(tuabt) Aldous Huxley (q.v.L He was educated at Uni- 
M(onteth) (1880- ). An English novelist, versity College School, St. Andrews, and Balliol 

born in India, the son of a British army officer. College, Oxford, and was assistant to the pro- 
and educated on the Isle of Thanet, Kent. He fessor oi Greek at St. Andrews (1883). After 
studied medicine at St. Thomas’s, hut gave it being reader to Smith, Elder & Co., he was edi- 
up to become a journalist, rising to be editor tor of the Cornhill Magazine, which that com- 
of the Daily Graphic for four years, before serv- pany founded. He wrote Life of Huxley (1900) ; 
ing in France for four more. If Winter Comes Life of Sir Joseph Hooker (1918) ; Anniversaries 
(1921) was his first popular success. Other and Other Poems (1920); Thomas Henry Hux- 
works were Once Aboard the Lugger, a humorous ley, a Character Sketch (1920) ; Charles Darwin 
hook (1908); The Happy Warrior (1912); The (1921); and Progress and the Unfit (1920). He 
Glean Heart (1914); This Freedom (1922); The translated Hausrath’s Kew Testament Times, 
Eighth Wonder and Other Stories (1923); and part ii, and Time of the Apostles (1895); and 
One Increasing Purpose edited The Uttermost South (1913); SootFs 

HUTIEE, Oskar E. von (1857- ). A Last Ecepedition (1913); and Jane Welsh Car- 

German soldier, born near Erfurt. In the Ger- lyle. Letters to Her Family (1924). 
man advance in Prance in 1914, he commanded HUYSMANS, u'Ss'maN’, or hls'mans, Ca- 
the Prussian Guards and was one of the most ag- mdlle (1871- ). A Belgian political econo- 

gressive and skillful of the German leaders in mist, professor in the New University of Brus- 
that movement. In 1916 he was given command sels. He was a member of tlie town council of 
of the 21st Army Corps and in 1917 com- Brussels (1905-21) and in the following year 
manded Army Group D. Later in the same year, became a member of’ the town council of Aiit- 
he was assigned as commander of the 8th Army, werp. Ho entered the Chamber of Representa- 
and, with this, occupied Riga, He was traus- tives in 1910, was Minister of Sciences and the 
ferred to the 18th Army on the western front Arts from 1925-27, and in the latter year he 
and took an important part in the great (afer- was Minister of Education. His works include 
man advance which began in March, 1918. L’ affiliation des syndicate au Parti ouvrier 
HUXLEY, Aldoxjs (Leonard) (1894- ). (1907) ; Etude sur les Assurances sooiales 

An English author, son of Leonard, and brother (1912) ; The Policy of the International (1910) ; 
of Julian^ Huxley, who was educated at Eton Recherches politiques. Be Menschwordingh: Mys- 
and Balliol, Oxford. He entered journalism, tbre de Michel de Swaen (1927). 
writing for The Athenceum (1919-20), and The HYATT, Anna Vaughn (Mrs. Archer M. 
Westminster Gazette (ldZO-21). His published Huntington) (1876- ). An American sculp- 

works include poems, essays, and novels. The tor (see Vol. XI). Her able craftsmanship in 
better known are Limbo (1920); Leda (1920); the sculpture of animal life, consistently evi- 
On the Margin (1923); Little Mexico and Other denced in such later works as “Great Danes,*' 
Stories (1924) ; Along the Road (1925) ; Jesting “Colts in a Snowstorm,** and “Reaching Ja- 
Pilate (1926); Essays Old a/nd New (1926); guars,** gave her a foremost position in this field 
Proper Sti^ies (1927); Point Comter Point in the United States. Her achievement in the 
(1928) ; Diverse Laws (1928) ; also the novels, statue of Joan of Arc, Riverside Drive, New York 
Grome Yellow (1921); Mortal Coils (1922); (1915),. notable among such for its truth of 

Antio Hay (1923); and Those Barren ' Leaves detail, its simplicity, and dignity, turned her 
(1925). Possessed of a lively wit and a feel- interest somewhat toward equestrian subiccts, 
ing for the unusual, his characters were vivid, with noteworthy results. Among her awar(l» 
his situations piquant, and his intelligence mox- were the Rodin Gold Medal, Philadelphia, 1917, 
dant and unrelenting. and the Saltus Gold Medal, 1920 and 1922. She 

HUXLEY, Julian Sorell (1887- ). A became a member of the National Academy of 

British biologist and writer, son of Leonard and Design in 1922, and a chevalier of the Loglon 
brother of Aldous Huxley (q.v.). He was edu- of Hono r (Prance), in 1922. 
cated at Eton and Balliol College, Oxford, was HYDE, Arthur M. (1877- ). An Ameri- 

lecturer in zoOlogy at that College (1909-11), can Governor and Secretary of Agriculture, lie 
and traveled in Germany as research associate of was born at Princeton, Mo., and was graduated 
Rice Institute (1911-12). He then spent four at the University of Michigan in 1809 (LL.B,, 
years in the United States as assistant profes- State University of Iowa, 1900). He practiced 
sor at Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, did war law at Princeton, Mo., for fifteen years, serving 
ae^ice in England and as staff lieutenant at as mayor for one term, and then moved to Treii- 
G.H.Q. in Italy (1916—18), and in 1919 became ton in the same State. He was elected Gover- 
a fellow, of New College and senior demonstrator nor of Missouri as a Republican for the term 
in zoology at Oxford Universitjr. In 1921, he 1921-25. On Mar, 4, 1929, he was appolnt(»d 
was a member of the Oxford University Expedi- Secretary of Agriculture in President Jioover’s 
txon to Spitzebergen and, from 1926 to 1927, .was cabinet. 
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HYDE, Charles Cheney (1873- ). An 

American lawyer, born in Cliicago, and edu- 
cated at Yale University and the Harvard^ Law 
School. In 1898 he began practice in Chicago. 
He was solicitor for the Department of State 
at Washington, 1923-25, professor of law at the 
Northwestern University Law School, 1907-25, 
and Hamilton Fish professor of international 
law and diplomacy at Columbia after 1925. His 
several works on international law included In- 
ternational Law, Ohiefiy as Interpreted and Ap- 
plied by the United States (1922) ; “Charles 
Evans Hughes as Secretary of State” (in vol. 10 
of American Secretaries of State, 1928). 

HYDBOAEROPLANE. See ADbonaotics. 

HYDROCARBONS. See CHBmSTHT. 

HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS. See Eleo- 
TBic Power Stations and Ceneeating Appa- 
KATus: Power Plants; Power. 

BTYDROGEN. See Chemistry. 

HYDROGEN ATOM. See Physics. 

HYDROPHONE. This name has been ap- 
plied to any instrument for listening to sounds 
transmitted through water. Before the World 
War, such instniments were used for receiving 
signals from submerged bells. The hydrophone 
as usually fitted consisted of a small water-tight 
box of which one side was a metal diaphragm 
operating a microphone enclosed in the box. 
The box itself was suspended in a tank built 
against the ship’s outer plating which formed 
one side of it. Early in the War attempts were 
made to use some form of hydrophone for de- 
tecting the presence of vessels (particularly 
submarines) within sound range of their inter- 
nal machinery or propellers. For some time, no 
great success was attained but the eflocliveness 
of listening devices was materially improved. 
Several fish-shaped hydrophones, 12 feet apart, 
towed astern and electrically connected for re- 
ceiving the sound on board the vessel, gave fair 
results; but the Walzer hydrophone (the in- 
-vention of a Freneh naval officer), which at- 
tained its final form early in 1918, was said to 
have given greater satisfaction and was much 
used after March of that year. Tlie receiving 
diaphragms were arranged at regular intervals 
over the surface of a hemispherical bulge built 
into the hull on each side toward the bows. 
The system acted as a sound lens, the sound 
focus occurring at a point where the sound paths 
by alternate routes were equal. Prom the re- 
sults received, the direction of the source of 
sound could be calculated. 

Hydrophones have been improved in recent 
years. The U. S. Navy uses the K-tube fish 

a e (acoustic radius 30 mil^) and the SO- 
e and MB-tube types (acoustic radius 3 miles) 
which arc built into the hull and insulated 
against noise. In using the fish type, the en- 


gines and auxiliaries must be stopped; the built- 
in types, on the other hand, may be used without 
stopping the ship. 

BTYLAN, John F. (1868- ). An Ameri- 

can public ofificial, bom at Hunter, Greene Co., 
N. Y. He was educated in the public schools 
and engaged in various occupations in New York 
City. He graduated from the New York Law 
School in 1897 and in the same year was ad- 
mitted to the bar. From 1900 to 1914, he was 
city magistrate and in 1914-15, judge of the 
county court. Mr. Hylan became mayor of New 
York City in 1918 and was refilected in 1922 for 
the tem ending 1925. 

HYMANS, fi'maN, Path. (1865- ). A 

Belgian diplomat, who was bom in Brussels, 
and educated at the university there. He prac- 
ticed at the Court of Appeals after 1885. In 
1900 he became a Liberal member of Parliament 
and professor of law at Brussels University, in 
1911 a member of the Boyal Academy, and 
in 1014 a Minister of State. He was then Am- 
bassador to London (191,5-17), Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (1918-20), first Belgian pleni- 
potentiary at the Peace Conference ( 1919) , Presi- 
dent of the first Assembly of the League of 
Nations (1920) and of the Council (1922), Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs (1924-25), Minister of 
Justice (1926-27), and again Minister for For- 
eign Affairs (1927- ). He signed the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact on behalf of his Government 
at Paris, Aug. 27, 1928. He was president of 
the Commission of Conciliation and Arbitration 
between Finland and Norway, and between 
Switzerland and Rumania. He wrote Histoire 
parlemmiaire de la Belgique (1880-1910), with 
Alfred Delcroix (3 vols.) ; Bruxelles modeme; 
and Prbre Orban (2 vols., 1906-10). In 1927 he 
was made a Knight Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George (British). 

HYTHE CONFERENCE. See Repara- 
tions. 

HYVERNAT (EuoiiNE Xavibe Louis) 
Henry (1858- ). A French Orientalist who 

studied at Lyons, Paris, and the Pontifical Uni- 
versity of Rome. He was professor-interpreter 
of Oriental languages for propaganda and profes- 
sor of Assyriology and Egyptology in Rome, 
1885-80, and in 1889 went on a scientific mis- 
sion to Armenia for the French government. 
He then came to America as professor of Orien- 
tal languages and archeology at the Ca^olic 
University. He is the author of Les aotes des 
martyres de V&gypte (1886); Album des pddo- 
grapUe oople, an introduction for the previous 
1)ook (1888); Du Gaucase au golfe persiquo 
(1892) ; A dheeh List of Coptic Manuscripts in 
the Pkrpont Morgan Library (1919) ; and edited 
a S7-volume catalogue of the Coptic Manuscripts 
in the same library. 
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I BANEZ, Blasco. See Blasco Ibai^, inhabitants. Besides Reykjavik, there are six 
Vicente. other towns with a total population of 11,377. 

IBEBT, Jacques (1890- )• A There is no immigration to, and very little emi- 

Frendi composer, born in Paris. He gration from Iceland. 

studied at the Conservatoire in 1911-14, Only one-quarter of one per cent of the land is 
and in 1919 won the Prix de Rome with under cultivation, mainly in hay, potatoes, and 
a lyric scene, Le Pobte et la Fie, In his or- turnips. In 1926 the crops were hay, 3,458,000 
chestral works he is a decided impressionist, cwt., potatoes, 66,000; turnips, 23,000. Live 
while his chamber music shows strong sympathy stock has shown an increase, with a 1926 figure 
with the neo-classicists. He has written two of 52,800 horses, 27,900 cattle, 690,000 sheep, 
symphonic poems, AoeZ en Picardie and La Bal- and 2800 goats. In 1925 the total value of the 
lade de la Oeole de Reading; an orchestral fisheries, the most important single industry, 
fantasy, Persee et Andromede; three sketches for was 46,791,000 krOnur, of which the cod catch 
orchestra, Escales; a symphonic scherzo, Fier^ alone was valued at 43,378,000 kronur. Three 
ique; an orchestral suite, Le Jardinier de Samos; products belonging almost exclusively to Ice- 
a concerto for *cello and wind instruments; a land are eider down, taken from the nests of 
quartet for wood-vrind; a violin-sonata and a the eider duck; Icelandic moss used by pharma- 
flute sonata; a ballet, Les Rencontres (Paris, cists; and the double-refracting crystals of Icc- 
1925); an operatic farce, Angelique (Paris, land spar used by opticians, the world’s sole 
1927) ; and pieces for organ, piano, and harp. quarry of this material being situated near 
IBN BAUD, ib’n soud (1882- ). King Eskifjordur in the southeastern part of Iceland 

of the Hedjaz and leader of the Wahabi Mo- and owned by the Icelandic government, 
hammedans, who, as Sultan of Nejd, allied him- There is little manufacturing in Iceland, al- 
self with Great Britain during the World War, though the country has great potentialities bo- 
und by 1918 was master of Central Arabia, cause of its innumerable waterfalls. Is has been 
When Hussein (q.v.), King of the Hedjaz, pro- estimated that from the Thjorsa River alone 
nounced himself King of Arabia, Ibn Saud an- 1,000,000 horse power could be developed. IIow- 
nounced that he was unacceptable to Central ever, the liot springs which abound in Iceland 
Arabia, and declared war, soon conquering Mecca are beginning to be utilized, and in the last few 
(1924). By the close of 1925, his success was years cures of rheumatism, gout, and kindred 
assured, and in January, 1926, he was proclaimed ills have been effected, although the methods 
King of the Hedjaz at Mecca. His government and appliances used were of the most primitive 
was recognized by the leading powers interested kind. A new use for the hot springs has been 
in Arabia, except Italy and Egj^pt. Deeply re- found in the heating of buildings and of the soil 
ligious, one of his first efforts was to make the of gardens, making it possible to raise vegeta])les 
pilgrimage to Mecca as easy, safe, and cheap throughout the year. The first heating iiistalla- 
as possible; heretofore, pilgrims had been fre- tion of this kind on a large scale was made in 
quently robbed and attacked. He extended his 1920 in the Alafoss Cloth Mills near Reykjavik, 
power over several tribal chiefs, and on May 20, Other possible manufacturing developments are 
1927, signed a treaty with Great Britain which electro-chemical plants for the production of 
recognized the independence of his Government, nitrates and aluminium. 

See Ababia, under History, and Caliphate. In 1926 exports were valued at 63,070,455 

IBSEN, ib'sen, Sigubd (1859- ). A Nor- kr6nur and imports at 57,767,346 kr6nur, Great 

wegian statesman and author (see VoL, XI). Britain and Denmark being, as in previous years, 
His later works include Robert Frank, a play Iceland’s leading trade factors. Financially, this 
(1914), and Tempel der Erinnerung (1918), both was, in many respects, a poor year, because the 
translated into German and the former into Eng- summer was unusually wet and for that reason 
lish. , haymaking and the drying of fish were done 

ICE CREAM. See Dairying, under great difficulties. The 1928 budget esti- 

^ ICELAND, An island in the 5Torth Atlan- mate listed revenues at 10,451,600, and expendi- 
tic, formerly a Danish possession but since 1918 tures at 10,453,878, krOnur. The largest charges 
a separate kingdom united to Denmark under were for communications, 3,225,930 kr6nur, and 
a single crown. Its area is estimated at 39,709 for instruction, 1,404.076 krdnur. At the begin- 
square miles. The population rose from 85,183 ning of 1927, the public debt was 2,026,688 
in 1910 to 94,690 in 1920; in 1927 it was esti- krdnur, held for the most part in Denmark, 
mated to be 103,317. The population density of There are no railways in Iceland, but there are 
2.5 per square mile is misleading because much 379 miles of carriage roads in excellent repair, 
of the country is uninhabitable; the practical In 1927, 81 vessels of 23,788 gross tonnage were 
density is about 11.1 per square mile in popu- flying the Icelandic flag, 
lated districts. Of the 1920 population, 64,245 History. By the Act of Union of Nov. 30, 
lived in rural districts, and the rest in towns 1918, Iceland was granted home rule under the 
of over 300. Except for 706 persons, the popu- Danish Crown. Complete sovereignty was vested 
lation was entirely native born. Almost one- in the home government; foreign affairs alone 
fifth of the total population lives in the modern were to be the charge of the Danish government 
capital, Reykjavik; this city in 1926 had 23,244 until 1940. Iceland’s perpetual neutrality was 
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established, and no armed force or fortifications 
were permitted her. Danish goods in Iceland 
and Icelandic goods in Denmark were to receive 
no more consideration than the products of other 
countries. By the new constitution promulgated 
in 1920, the executive rests in the King through 
a responsible ministry of three, the chief of whom 
is the president of the council. The ministry 
consists of the Prime Minister and Minister of 
Pinance, Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
and Minister of Justice and Ecclesiastics. The 
legislative power resides in a bicameral House 
(Althing). The Lower Chamber of 28 members 
is elected; the Upper of 10 members is chosen, 
six by proportional representation at large and 
eight by the Lower House. All bills must be sent 
to Denmark for the King’s approval. For ad- 
ministrative purposes, the country is divided into 
seven urban municipalities and 16 provinces or 
prefectures, which are, in turn, subdivided into 
226 parishes with a certain amount of autonomy. 
Tlie franchise is enjoyed by all Icelandic citizens 
(men and women) of good reputation (unless 
they are indebted for poor relief ) who are over 25 
years of age and have resided in the country dur- 
ing the previous five years. At the head of the 
local judicial system is the Supreme Court sta- 
tioned at Reykjavik; this is the court of last 
appeal. The 100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Althing was to be impressively cele- 
brated in 1930. 

Consult Knut Gjerset’s History of Iceland 
(London and New York, 1924) ; W. A. Craigie’s 
Easy Beadmgs in Old Iceland (Edinburgh 1924) ; 
and SnaebjOrn Jdnsson’s Primer of Modem Ice- 
landic (Oxford, 1927). 

ICELANDIC LITERATURE. See Scan- 
dinavian Literature. 

IDAHO. The twelfth State in size (83,888 
square miles) and the forty-second in popula- 
tion; capital, Boise. The population increased 
from 325,594 in 1910 to 431,866 in 1920, a gain 
of 32.(i per cent; estimated population, 1928, 
546,000. The white population rose from 319,- 
221 (1910) to 425,668 (1920); Japanese, from 
1363 to 1509; and native white, from 278,794 
to 386,705. The number of foreign-l)oxm whites 
decreased from 40,427 to 38,963 ; of Indians, from 
3488 to 3098; of Chinese, from 858 to 585. The 
urban population mounted from 68,898 to 119,- 
037; the rural, from 255,696 to 312,829. The 
chief cities are Boise and Pocatello. The former 
grew from 17,358 to 21,393; and the latter from 
9110 to 15,001. 

Agriculture. Tlie number of farms decreased 
3.6 per cent, or from 42,106 in 1920 to 40,592 
in 1925; while the acreage in farms fell from 
8,375,873 to 8,116,147, and the improved land 
in farms from 4,511,680 to 3,714,336 acres. The 
total value of farm property showed a decrease, 
from $716,137,910 in 1920 to $451,884,713 in 
1925; and the average value of farms from $17,- 
008, to $11,132. In interpreting those values, 
the inflation of the currency in years immediately 
previous is to be taken into consideration. The 
index number of prices paid to producers of 
farm products in the United States was 104 in 
1910 and 216 in 1920. The total percentage 
of land used for agricultural purposes in 1920 
was 15.7; in 1925, 15.2. Farms reported as 
under mortgage numbered 20,060 in 1920; 30,- 
195 in 1925; the change was due to the agri- 
cultural depression following the War. Of the 
fanns in 1920, 34,647 were operated by owners, 
as compared with 30,105 in 1925; 758, by man- 


agers, as compared with 511; and 6701, by ten- 
ants, as compared with 9886. The area under 
irrigation had increased from 1,430,848 acres in 
1909 to 2,488,806 in 1919, The total number of 
cattle on farms in 1920 was 714,903; in 1925, 
605,604; sheep numbered 2,356,270 in 1920; 1,- 
745,769 in 1925; dairy cows numbered 138,768 
in 1925. The estimated production of the chief 
farm crops of 1928 was: (5orn, 2,438,000 bushels; 
wheat, 28,792,000; oats, 6,439,000; barley, 6,- 
192,000; potatoes, 19,720,000; hay, 2,766,000 
tons; and sugar beets, 285,000 tons. Compara- 
tive figures for 1013 are corn, 448,000 bushels; 
wheat, 14,094,000; oats, 15,112,000; barley, 7,- 
560,000; potatoes, 5,780,000; and hay, 2,044,000 
tons. Apple trees of hearing ago numbered 1,^ 
005,668 in 1910 and 2,380,523 in 1920. In 1919, 
3,645,640 bushels of apples were grown ; in 1925, 
5,000,000. 

Mining. Idaho is one of the important 
mineral-producing States, especially for its metal 
mining. The products in the order of their value 
are lead, silver, zinc, and stone. In addition, 
there are produced copper, sand and gravel, and 
a considerable amount of gold. The condition 
of the mining industry in the decade 1914-24 
is shown by the following comparison of pro- 
duction for several years: 1914, lead, 348,526,069 
pounds, valued at $13,592,517; silver, 12,479,516 
ounces, $6,901,172; gold, $1,152,315; zinc, 42,- 
012,435 pounds; 1917, lead, 393,559,521 pounds; 
silver, 12,029,338 fine ounces; gold, $804,809; 
zinc, 79,854,136 pounds; 1920, lead, 249,609,976 
pounds ; silver, 7,326,794 fine ounces ; gold, $485,- 
590; zinc, 27,932,326 pounds; 1028, lead, 200,- 
645,905 pounds; silver, 8,098,330 ounces; gold, 
$410,000; zinc, 62,526,648 pounds. A consider- 
able amount of co])per is produced; the output 
in 1928 was 2,072,105 pounds, compared with 
2,538,396 pounds in 1920 and 6,445,187 pounds 
in 1914. The State ranked third in 1926, in 
respect of the amount of lead that was produced 
yearly. In addition to those minerals which 
have been mentioned, there have been produced 
antimony, bismuth, tungsten, cobalt, nickel, mo- 
lybdenum, mica, asbestos, and coal. The total 
value of the mineral products in 1026 was $31,- 
752,821; in 1925, $31,611,166; in 1921, $16,502,- 
273; $32,449,783; in 1920; $10,044,567 in 1919; 
$36,872,270 in 1918; and $24,913,223 in 1914. 

lianufactures. Idaho is not an important 
manufacturing State, although its industries 
have increased considerably in number and in 
value of products. There arc only two cities 
having a population of more than 10,000, Boise 
and Pocatello. Tliese cities, with 8.4 per cent of 
the total population of the 8tatc, in 1919 reported 
11.4 per cent of the total value of products. The 
number of establishments in the State in 1909 
was 725; 1919, 922; 1925, 487; and 1927, 470; 
manufacturing wage earners numbered 33,^7 in 
1919; 15,782 in 1925; and 13,513 in 1927. The 
value of products rose from $22,399,960 in 1909 
to $80,510,749 in 1019; and to $96,(541,797 in 
1925; but fell to $80,256,399 in 1927. This in- 
crease was partly due to the change iu the in- 
dustrial conditions brought about by the War. 
The increase in the number of persons cugageci 
in manufactories and iu the number of manu- 
facturing establishments, however, indicates a 
large increase in the industrial activities of 
the State. The chief products in point of value 
are tJiose from the manufacture of lumber and 
timber, which in 1909 were valued at $10,689,- 
000; 3919, $30,643,000; 1925, $40,304,157, and 
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in 1927, $31,600,296. Flour-mill and gristmill 
products rank high, amounting to $2,480,000 in 
1909; $3,396,000 in 1914; and $13,501,000 in 
1919; and $6,001,897 in 1927. Dairy products 
totaled $10,974,381 for 1925, and $11,543,060 for 
1927. 

Education. Idaho has always been in the 
forefront of the States in educational progress. 
In 1912 a constitutional amendment was adopted 
which established the so-called Idaho System. 
This, in brief, provided for unity in the educa- 
tional system; it established a State Board of 
Education which has charge of both the higher 
institutions and the public schools. The school 
code of 1913 provided that the State Board of 
Education should consist of five members ap- 
pointed by the governor. This board was made 
also the board of regents of the universities; 
board of trustees for the normal schools, the 
Technical Institute, the School for the Deaf and 
Blind, and the Industrial Training School and 
had general charge of the entire public-school 
system. It has since been made also the State 
Board for Vocational Education. This system 
had admirable results from the year in which it 
was inaugurated, and in subsequent years still 
further advances were made. One of the most 
important of these was in 1917, when it was 
provided that thereafter candidates for the 
teaching profession must have completed courses 
in one of the high schools of the State, or have 
equivalent education, and must have had at 
least some professional training before being 
certified to teach. The Legislature of 1923 
passed several important measures affecting edu- 
cation, among them one abolishing county insti- 
tutes and several amending the tax laws relat- 
ing to education. One of the most notable 
features of education was the growth of the 
Technical Institutes. Under the cooperative 
agreement with the United States, vocational 
education was carried on with great efficiency 
after 1917; and work on the rehabilitation of 
persons injured in industry was also begun. 
The enrollment in the public schools increased 
from 92,437 in 1914 to 117,656 in 1925-26. In 
the high schools, there were enrolled in the latter 
year 21,825 pupils. The expenditure for educa- 
tion in public day schools in 1925-26 was: cur- 
rent, $8,376,301; outlays, $646,206. The ' per- 
centage of illiteracy in the State decreased from 
2.2 in 1910 to 1.5 in 1920. In the native white 
population, it remained at 0.3 per cent; and in 
the foreign-born white population it' decreased 
from 6.9 to 6.5 per cent. Illiteracy among the 
Negro population decreased from 6.4 per cent 
to 5.4. 

Finance, State expenditures in the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for' maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $5,- 
135,756 (of which $629,704 was aid to local 
education); for interest on debt, $333,231; for 
permanent improvements, $3,163,260; total, $8,- 
632,247 (of which $3,497,600 was for highways, 
$846,705 being for maintenance and $2,650,895 
for construction). Revenues were $8,160,495. 
Of this, property and special taxes furnished 28.9 
per cent; departmental earnings and charges 
for officials’ services, 5.6 per cent; sales of 
licenses and the tax on gasoline, ’24.5 per cent. 
Property valuation was $482,690,646 ; State taxa- 
tion thereon, $2,980,138. Net State funded debt 
on Sept. 30, 1927, was $4,783,106, chiefly high- 
way debt. 


Political and Other Events. During recent 
years, political control in the State has fiuctu- 
ated between the Republican and Democratic 
parties. For the greater part of the time, the 
former party was in control. In 1914 J. H. 
Brady, Democrat, was elected to the Senate, 
while Moses Alexander, also a Democrat, was 
elected governor. The Democrats were success- 
ful also in 1916, when they elected their State 
ticket by a plurality of 572 votes. The Republi- 
cans, however, elected two representatives to 
Congress. In the presidential election of 1916, 
Wilson received 70,021 votes; Hughes, 56,368. 
A new irrigation project was begun during that 
year to develop the territory known as the Bru- 
neau country, about 400,000 acres in extent, and 
an electric railroad through this territory was 
begun. Several anti-alien bills were introduced 
in the Legislature of 1917, but at the request 
of the Secretary of State, followed by the pro- 
test of the Japanese Ambassador to Secretly 
Lansing, they were not passed. These bills 
would have prevented any Japanese from owning 
land. In the election of 1918, Senator Borah 
was reelected and John F. Nugent, Democrat, 
was elected to the Senate, to complete the term 
of J. H. Brady, deceased. 

As a result of legislation in 1919, the State 
administration was reorganized. For 46 boards 
and commissions was substituted a commission 
or cabinet of nine officials representing the de- 
partments of agriculture, commerce and indus- 
try, finance, immigration, labor and statistics, 
law enforcement, public investment, public works, 
public welfare, and reclamation. In 1920 the 
Republicans elected D. W. Davis, governor and 
Frank R. Gooding, United State Senator. At 
this election, several constitutional amendments 
were adopted, one increasing the membership of 
the Supreme Court from three to five. In 1922 
0. 0. Moore, Republican, was elected governor. 
The question of the direct primary, the chief 
issue in this election, occupied the attention 
of the Legislature in 1923. The primary law, 
so far as it related to State officers, had been 
repealed by the previous Legislature, which had 
a Nonpartisan-Democratic majority, and the gov- 
ernor had been elected on a platform which en- 
dorsed the repeal, A new primary law was 
passed ; but it was vetoed by the governor. The 
vote of the State in 1928 favored constitutional 
amendments to extend terms of elective State 
officers to four years and to give the State 
authority to limit the use of streams for water 
power. H. C. Baldridge, elected governor in 
1026, was reelected in 1928. The vote for presi- 
dent in 1928 was; Hoover (Republican), 97,322; 
Smith- (Democrat), 52,926. 

Legislation. The Legislature in 1915 passed 
an anti-alien land ownership bill similar in its 
provisions to the California measures prohibiting 
the ownership of land in the State by alien per- 
sons, firms, or associations. A State-wide pro- 
hibition bill, effective in 1915, also was passed. 
A workmen’s-compensation measure was vetoed 
by the governor. The same Legislature pro- 
vided for absentee voting. In 1921 measures 
were passed authorizing the school districts to 
provide for the education of adult residents who 
were unable to read and write; creating a bureau 
of budget and taxation; providing for coSpera- 
tive marketing; and establishing a teachers’ re- 
tirement fund. The Legislature of 1923. created 
a small-claims court and provided - that where a 
person had been three times convicted of a felony^ 
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whether within or without the State, he might 
be sentenced to prison for not less than five years. 
A measure was passed extending tlie absent-vpter 
privilege to persons who, because of physical disa- 
bility, expect to be confined to their homes on 
eleetioii day. Another measure reserved the 
mineral rights of State lands to the State, and 
provided for their lease on a royalty basis. An 
act to establish primaries for county and legis- 
lative nominations was passed in 1027. 

IHAHO^ University of. A State institution 
for the higher education of men and women at 
Moscow, Idaho, founded in 1889. In the period 
from 1914 through the autumn of 1928, the en- 
rollment at Moscow increased from 747 to 2109, 
with an additional registration of 309 in the 
summer session of the latter year. At the- South- 
ern Branch of the University at Pocatello, the 
1928 autumn enrollmont was 631, the summer- 
session enrollment, 111. The faculty increased 
from 80 to 153. In the period under review, 
the library was increased from 32,000 to 90,000 
volumes; productive funds in 1928 amounted to 
$2,010,400; and income to approximately $1,250,- 
000. The School of Mines and the School of 
Forestry were established in 1917 ; the School of 
Education in 1920, and the School of Buniness 
Administration, and the Graduate School in 
1926. Lindley Hall, a men’s dormitory was 
erected in 1920-22, Mary E. Forney Hall, a dor- 
mitory for women, was opened in 1923; accom- 
modations of the College of Engineering were 
augmented in the same year by the purchase of 
the plant and equipment of a Moscow industrial 
concern, including several shop buildings; the 
Science Hall was completed in 1925 at a cost of 
$400,000 ; a $300,000 armory-gymnasium, in mem- 
ory of Idaho’s service men and women in the 
World War and other wars, was added in 1927-28 
through the joint efforts of the University alumni 
and the Idaho department of the American Le- 
gion; a science hall was built on the campus of 
the Southern University, and other building im- 
provements effected. The Southern Branch, 
which was established by act of the legislature 
and o])ened its first academic year in 1927, had 
formerly been the Idaho Technical Institute, 
which in turn had replaced the Academy of Idaho 
in 1915. A forestry experiment station was es- 
tablished at the University at Moscow in 1928. 
President, Frederick James Kelly, Ph.D, 

IDBINGS« Edward John (1879- ). An 

American educator and animal husbandman, 
born at Peru, Ind., and educated at Butler Col- 
lege in Indianapolis and Colorado Agrictiltural 
College. He was a member of the faculty of 
the latter until 1010 , when he joined the faculty 
of the University of Idaho. In 1910-11 he 
was principal of the School of Practical Agri- 
culture and assistant in animal husbandry, and 
in 1911 he became professor of animal hus- 
bandry. Since 1918 he has been dean of am‘i- 
culture and director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and since 1924 director of 
extension service. He is the author of numerous 
bulletins and articles relating to live stock. 

IBO. See iNTERNATibNAL LANGUAGE. 

HiLEGITIHAC?. See Chidd Wei^fare. 

ILLINOIS. The twenty-third State in size 
(68,606 square miles) and the third in popula- 
tion ^ capital, Sprin^eld. The population in- 
creased from 5,638,601 in 1910 to 6,485,280 in 
1920, a gain of 15 per cent; estimated population 
1928, 7,390,000. The white population rose from 
5,626,962 (1910) to 6,229,833 (1920); Negro, 


from 109,049 to 182,274; native white, from 4,- 
324,402 to 5,092,382; foreign-born, from 1,202,- 
560 to 1,206,961. The urban population mounted 
from 3,476,926 to 4,403,153; the rural decreased 
from 2,161,662 to 2,082,127. The growth of the 
principal cities was as follows : Chicago ( q.v. ) , 
2,185,203 to 2,701,705; Peoria, 60,950 to 76,121; 
East St. Louis, 68,547 to 60,707; Rockford, 45,- 
401 to 65,651. 

Agriculture. Illinois is one of the most im- 
portant of the agricultural States and conditions 
after the World War, therefore, were affected by 
the general agiucultural situation in regard to 
wheat and other products. (See Aoricultdee, 
Corn, and Wheat.) The number of farms de- 
creased 4.8 per cent, or from 237,181 in 1020 to 
225,001 in 1925 ; the acreage in farms decreased 
from 31,074,775 to 30,730,407. The improved 
land embraced 27,294,533 acres in 1920; crop 
land totaled 21,314,837 acres in 1925. The total 
value of farm property rose from $3,905,321 in 
1910 to $0,660,707,235 in 1020, but foil to $4,- 
027,904,933 in 1025. The average value per farm 
was (1910) $15,505, (1920) $28,108, and (1925) 
$20,514. In interpreting these values, tbe inlla- 
tioii of the currency incident to the War is to be 
taken into consideration. The percentage of land 
in farms decreased from 90.7 in 1910 to 89.1 in 
1920 and 85.7 in 1925. Of the total number of 
farms in 1925, 129,074 were operated by owners; 
1877, by managers; and 94,050, by tenants; 
while the comparative figures for 1010 were 145,- 
107; 2386; and 104,379. The white farmers in 
1920 numbered 236,288, compared with 250,447 in 
1910; foreign-born farmers, 22,111 and 33,394; 
colored farmers, 893 and 1425. In 1920, 51,030 
farms were reported as under mortgage; in 1925, 
45,814. The number of dairy cows in 1920 was 
1,148,173; in 1925, 833,097; ‘‘beef” cows num- 
bered 501,034 in 1920, 403,897 in 1025; mules, 
168,274 ill 1920, 107,700 in 1925; hogs, 4,039,- 
182 in 1020, 4,240,101 in 1925; and sheep, 637,- 
G85 In 1920, 5(56,079 in 1925. The estimated 
production of the principal farm crops in 1928 
was: Corn, 367,488,000 bushels; wheat, 24,200,- 
000; oats, 174,338,000; barley, 20,000,000; 
potatoes, 7,700,000; ‘and hay, 4,091,000 tons. 
Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 282,150,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 41,888,000; oats, 104,125,- 
000; barley, 1,404,000; potatoes, 5,750,000;, and 
hay, 2,450,000 tons. 

Mining. Illinois, although it produces prac- 
tically no metals, is one of the most important 
of the mineral-producing States. It ranked 
seventh in the value of its mineral products in 
1920. These, in the order of their value, are 
coal, clay products, petroleum, and' cement. The ' 
movement of mineral production in the x^oriod 
starting witli 1914 is indicated by the figures 
given below. The production of coal in 1914 
was 67,589,197 short tons, valued at $64,603,- 
629; 1917, 86,199,387 and $162,281,822; 1018, 
89,291,105, and $206,860,291; 1910, 60,802,608 
and $140,075,969; 1920, 88,724,893 and $273,- 
609,000; 1921, 60,602,763 and $190,986,900; 1922, 
58,407,736 and $168,926,000; 1926, 69,360,023 and 
$148,604,000; 1927, 46,848,224 and $101,350,009. 
The declines of 1921-22 and of 1027 were largely 
the result of protracted strikes in the Middle 
West coal fields. Production of petroleum de- 
creased with comparative steadiness after 1914, 

In 3914 there were produced 21,919,749 barrels, 
valued at $25,426,179; in 1916, 17,714,235, at 
$29,237,168; 1918, 13.365,074, at $31,230,000; 
1922, 9,383,000, at $19,201,000; 1927, 7,024,000 
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barrels at $11,800,000 (estimated). The value 
of clay products on the whole increased; in 1914 
they amounted to $13,318,953; 1918, $12,459,777; 
1920, $26,138,419, and 1926, $37,030,004, The 
production of cement, exclusive of natural cement, 
increased gradually, ranging from 5,401,605 bar- 
rels in 1914 to 7,017,047 in 1927. It was 5,538,- 
558 in 1920, and 5,587,825 in 1921. The value 
of the product, however, greatly increased, owing 
chiefly to the decreased purchasing power of 
money and the consequent higher prices. The 
value of shipments in 1914 was $4,848,522, while 
in 1921, for practically the same production, the 
value was $9,992,982. The 1927 cement ship- 
ments totaled $11,312,783. The State produces 
large quantities of coke, sand and gi-avel, and 
stone, and smaller quantities of asphalt, mineral 
waters, and natural gas. The total value of tlie 
mineral products in 1927 was $180,288,060, com- 
pared with $237,241,600 in 1926; $373,926,540 
in 1920; $213,701,212 in 1919; $271,244,365 in 
1918, and $117,166,370 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Illinois is one of the most 
important manufacturing States. It has 44 cities 
with populations of more than 10,000, which form 
58.7 per cent of the total population. Of the 
total value of the manufactured products in 1919, 
these cities reported 84.3 per cent. In 1909 there 
were in the State 18,026 manufacturing estab- 
lishments; in 1919, 18,593; in 1925, 14,104, and 
in 1927, 14,711; while wage earners engaged in 
manufactories numbered 506,943 in 1914, 653,114 
in 1919, 622,127 in 1925, and 623,468 in 1927. 
The capital invested amounted to $1,548,170,701 
in 1909 and $3,366,452,696 in 1919. The value of 
the products in 1909 was $1,919,276,594; in 1919, 
$5,426,244,694; in 1925, $5,317,635,887; and in 
1927, $5,386,003,235; the increase up to 1919 
was due largely to changes in industrial condi- 
tions brought about by the War and cannot be 
properly used to measure the normal growth of 
manufactures, but the increase shown in the 
number of wage earners clearly indicates a de- 
cided growth in the manufacturing activities of 
the State. The most important industry in point 
of value of products is that connected with 
slaughtering and meat packing, the value of its 
product in 1909 was $389,595,000; in 1919, 
$1,294,167,000; in 1925, $680,591,940; in 1927, 
$663,054.31. Foundry and machine-shop pro- 
ducts amounted in 1909 to $138,579,000; 1914, 
$141,329,000, and 1919, $421,969,000. The manu- 
facture of men’s clothing in 1909 amounted to 
$89,473,000; in 1914, $89,144,000; in 1919, $201,- 
816,000; and in 1927 to $130,482,815. Industries 
related to the manufacture of iron and steel 
products attained a yearly output of $86,608,000 
in 1909; $173,345,000 in 1919; $295,342,113 in 
1925. In 1927 the output of blast furnaces was 
valued at $70,943,000 and of steel works and 
rolling mills at $208,563,956. 

The chief manufacturing cities are Chicago, 
Peoria, East St. Louis, and Eockford. In Chi- 
cago in 1909, there were 9656 nianufacturing es- 
tablishments with a product valued at $1,281,- 
171,000; in 1919, 10,537, with $3,657,242,000; 
in 1925, 9112, with $3,439,163,000; in 1927, 9955 
manufacturing establishments reported products 
valued at $3,478,753,023. In 1909 Eockford had 
205 manufacturing establishments with products 
valued at $22,226,000; in 1914, 265, with $26,- 
371,000; and in 1919, 312, with $74,919,000. In 
Peoria in 1909, there were 283 establishments, 
with products valued at $63,061,000; in 1914, 
283, with $64,689,000; and in 1919, 253, with 


$57,075,000. Similar figures for East St. Louis 
were: in 1909, 138 establishments with products 
valued at $18,104,000; in 1919, 157, with $77,- 
293,000. 

Education. Illinois has always been one of 
the most aggressive States in the development of 
educational systems, and its progress has con- 
tinued during recent years. Prior to 1924 an 
active campaign was carried on by the State 
Teachers’ Association to secure an annual dis- 
tribution of $20,000,000 from the State and the 
various counties for educational purposes. This 
movement had a great effect in turning the at- 
tention of taxpayers and lawmakers to the prin- 
ciples underlying the educational State distri- 
butive fund. The Legislatures from time to time 
enacted several important laws, including 
measures providing for humane education; phys- 
ical education; the teaching of all elementary 
subjects in the English language only; and, in 
1921, a measure for making the teaching of 
representative government in the public schools 
and other educational institutions in the State 
compulsory. In 1923 a State continuation- 
school law became effective, requiring that con- 
tinuation classes be organized in districts having 
as many as 20 boys and girls between the ages of 
14 and 18 out of school, unless such individuals 
have completed a four-year high-school course. 
Vocational education was carried on successfully 
during this period and included, under vocational 
home economics, courses in home-making, nurs- 
ing, and dietetics. The Legislature of 1921 cre- 
ated a State Educational Commission to investi- 
gate the entire educational system of the State 
with a view to the standardizing, unification, 
and correlation of its various efforts, policies, 
and agencies, and for other purposes. A teach- 
ers’-pension law was enacted by the Legislature 
of 1915. In 1923, 325 school districts had been 
consolidated, in the elementary schools of which 
7332 were enrolled, and in the high schools, 
1337. Vocational courses, including courses in 
agriculture, industrial education, and home 
economics, were being conducted in 199 cities in 
1923; and $435,327 was disbursed from Federal 
and State funds for their support. The en- 
rollment in the public schools increased from 
1,007,894 in 1911 to 1,331,329 in 1925-26; in the 
elementary schools, from 941,549 to 1,095,618; in 
the high schools, from 66,355 to 236,711. The 
total expenditure for education in the public 
day schools of the State in 1925-26 was: for 
current expenses, $106,382,345; outlays, $31,- 
968,339. The percentage of illiteracy in the 
State decreased from 4.7 per cent in 1910 to 4.3 
per cent in 1920 ; among the native white popula- 
tion from 2.2 to 1.4 per cent; among the Negro 
population, from 12.4 to 7.9 per cent. Among 
the foreign-born white population, it increased 
from 10.3 to 11.7 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, were: for maintenance 
and operation of departments, $44,037,302 (of 
which $8,485,637 was for local education) ; for 
conducting public-service enterprises, $39,022; 
for interest on debt, $5,944,465; for permanient 
improvements, $20,768,850; total, $70,789,639 (of 
which $19,275,200 was for highways, $2,656,918 
being for maintenance and $16,718,282 for con- 
struction). Eevenues were $79,483,126; of thiM, 
property and special taxes formed 51.2 per cent; 
departmental earnings, 3.8 per cent; receipts 
from licenses, 38.4 per cent. Assessed property 
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valuation was .‘1>4, 195,681,136; State taxation 
thereon, $27,271,277. Net State debt on June 
30, 1927, was $140,158,985. 

Political and Other Events. In the elec- 
tions in 1914, women participated under a law 
of 1913, voting for all but constitutional officers. 
Lawrence Y. Sherman was reelected to the Senate. 
The Republicans also elected 16 members of the 
House of Representatives, including Joseph G. 
Cannon. In 1915 Carter H. Harrison, five times 
elected mayor of Chicago, was defeated for the 
Democratic nomination by Robert M. Schweitzer, 
who in turn was defeated by William Hale 
Thompson, Republican. Frank 0. Lowden in 
1916 was nominated by the Republicans for 
governor and was elected. In the election for 
President, Charles E. Hughes received 1,1.52,316 
votes; President Wilson, 950,081. In 1916 a 
serious race riot in East St. Louis occurred on 
June 8 between Negroes and white men; it lasted 
for three days. The killed numbered 29 persons, 
of whom 25 were Negroes; over 300 houses were 
burned. The riot began when a Negro attacked 
an automobile which contained several police- 
men. A grand jury declared in its findings 
that the police had been ^ossly negligent and 
could have prevented the riot. In the elections 
of 1918, Medill McCormick was elected Unit^l 
States Senator, defeating Seantor James Hamil- 
ton Lewis, Democrat. In 1920 Len Small, 
Republican, was elected governor, and William 
B. McKinley, also Republican, United States 
Senator. In the voting for President, Warren 
G. Harding received 1,420,480 votes; J. M. Cox, 
543,395. In 1920 a constitutional convention 
was called. The new constitution proposed by 
the convention was rejected by popular vote, Dec. 
12, 1922. On July 20, 1921, Governor Small 
and Lieut. Gov, Fred E. Sterling were indicted 
for conspiracy to defraud the State and for em- 
bezziement of public money during their respec- 
tive terms as State Treasurer. These indictments 
were based on charges that the accused officials 
had retained for their own use large sums paid 
them as interest on State funds. Governor 
Small was acquitted on June 24, 1922, but was 
later held accountable for the retained interest, 
in civil actions. During 1922, the State suffered 
from coal -mining strikes which were accompanied 
in several cases by riots. In Herrin, a mob of 
striking coal miners killed 50 nonunion miners, 
after they had surrendered their arms, under the 
most brutal conditions. In 1923 William E. 
Dever, Democrat, was elected Mayor of Chicago, 
succeeding William Hale Thompson. Fred Lun- 
din, the political boss of the city during the 
Thompson administration, was tried for fraud 
in 1923 and acquitted. Len Small was renomi- 
nated for governor hy the Republicans in 1924 
and elected. Tlie vote for President was; Cooi- 
idge, 1,453,321, Davis, 570,975; LaFollette, 432,- 
027. Serious trouble arose early in 1924 in 
Williamson County, the scene of the Herrin 
murders of 1922, over attempts to destroy illic- 
it stills and to suppress related forms of law- 
lessness. Conflicts took place between the po- 
lice, alleged members of the Ku Klux Klan, and 
other citizens. 

A number of States brought action in 1920 to 
restrain the Chicago Sanitary District from 
drawing water in excess of its permitted allow- 
ance through the Chicago Drainage Canal. The 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled in 1928 that the with- 
drawal of water was excessive, but allowed time 
for the construction of sewage disposal works* 


Prank L. • Smith, Republican candidate, was 
elected Senator in 1926, but owing to aReged ex- 
cessive expenditures on behalf of his campaign, 
the U. S. Senate refused to admit him in 1927. 
William Hale Thompson was elected Mayor of 
Chicago Apr. 5, 1927, by the Republican vote, 
and his administration proceeded to oust the 
city school superintendent, William Me Andrew, 
a step that was widely condemned. In J^pril, 
1928, a Republican element opposed to Mayor 
Thompson and Governor Small gained the nom- 
inations and in November were elecjtod: U. S. 
Senator, Otis F. Glenn; Governor, Louis L. 
Emmerson, and other State ofliicials, all Republi- 
can. The Chicago Crime Commission promoted 
action against alleged corrupt alliances of offi- 
cials and commercialized criminality in tliat 
city. The vote of the State for President in 1 928 
was: Hoover (Republican), 1,768,141; Smith 
(Democratic), 1,313,817. 

Legislation. In 1917 the Legislature adopted 
a State civil administrative code by wliich 
branches of the government were readjusted. 
The Legislature also enacted a “blue sky” law. 
The Legislature in 1919 ratilicd the Federal suf- 
frage amendment; passed a “seareli and seizure” 
bill for the enforcement of the Prohibition Law; 
entered on a road-building project involving the 
expenditure of more than $87,000,000, abolished 
the State Board of Equalization, substituting the 
State Tax Commission of three niembers to be 
appointed by the Governor. In 1921 the Legis- 
lature passed measures providing for eciuality 
in voting between men and women. An act also 
was passed providing for compensation to vet- 
erans of the War, to be paid out of a bond issue 
of $55,000,000. The act was <luly a[)provc(l hy 
popular vote. The Legislature in 1923 passed It 
bill to facilitate cooperative marketing of agri- 
cultural products and made provision for creat- 
ing associations for this puriK)s(i. OapiUil pun- 
ishment by the electric chair was adoptcxl in 1927. 

ILLINOIS; University of. A State institu- 
tion for the higher education of men and wotnen 
at Urbana-Champaign, 111., foutided iu 1897. 
The enrollment increased from 5500 in 1914 to 
12,150 in the antunm of 1028, with an additional 
enrollment of 2270 in the sumnKjr session of the 
latter year. The faculty increased frotu 704 in 
1914, to 743 above the rank of assistant, 418 of 
the rank of assistant or lower, and 20 administra- 
tive officers; the library was increaH(»d from 
310,000 volumes to 702,187 volumes and 1(>0,5()0 
pamphlets in 1928; and the iti(*otn« of the in- 
stitution from $2,775,000 to $7,730,812, of wliieh 
$5,722,113 was from the Stat<t. Among addi- 
tions to the physical plant during the period 
under review were a genetics building and the 
vivarium erected in 1910, a womenrs residence 
hall in 1917, an educational building in 1917, the 
Smith Memorial Music Building in 1919, and the 
medical research laboratory and library at Chi- 
cago. The horticultural and agricultural build- 
ings and stadium were begun in 1922; Imildings 
under construction in 1924 included a new com- 
merce building, a new library building, and a 
gymnasiuni; a hospital was completed in 1925 
and construction was begun on ati architectural 
building, and additions to the library, gymna- 
sium, and armory; in 1927 additions were niad<s 
to Lincoln Hall and the Library; and in 1928 a 
building for architecture and kindred arts was 
constructed, and a laboratory of applied incchun- 
ics and an addition to ijiueolu Hall wore umhir 
construction. David Kinley, l^h.D., 1JL.D., sue- 
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ceeded Edmund J. James, Ph.D,, LL.D., in 1919, are Das AltengliscTie Menologium (1902) ; Layo- 
as president. mon (1906); Der Deutsche Krieg und die Eng- 

ILLINOIS CANAL. See Canals. Usohe Literatur (1915) ; Forsohungen ssur Al~ 

ILLINOIS GOLLEOE. The oldest collegiate fenglisohen Poesie (1920 ) ; a history of English 
institution in Illinois, founded in 1829 at Jack- literature; and translations of Byron and Brown- 
sonville, 111. The student enrollment increased ing. 

from 131 in 1914 to 519 in 1928-29; the faculty IMMIOiRATION. The widespread agitation 
numbered 24 members in the autumn of 1928; and for the restriction and control of immigration, 
the library contained 22,000 volumes. The in- which was increasingly successful from 1914 to 
vested endowment in May, 1928, amounted to $1,- 1929, seemed to indicate the abandonment, at 
174,012, and the income for 1927-28 to $131,380, least temporarily, of the time-honored theory 
exclusive of boarding departments. The science that the United States should be a refuge for 
building was partly burned in 1920 and was re- those persecuted and in distress; the stand was 
constructed at a cost of $50,000; departments of definitely taken in this period that immigration 
psychology, economics, education, and business should be regulated primarily in accordance 
administration were established between 1914 with the need and best interests of the country 
and 1924; the Department of Music was merged itself. The growth in this sentiment for restric- 
with a similar department of Illinois Woman’s tion was based not so much, perhaps, on actual 
College of the city of Jacksonville in 1927-28; increase in the number of alien immigrants (al- 
and a new library, to cost about $200,000, was though fear, of flooding after the War had much 
under construction in 1928, to be dedicated at to do with bringing the issue to a head ) as on 
the celebration of the centenary of the founding the changed character of the immigration. It 
of the college in 1929. President, Charles Henry was the rapidly increasing proportion from 
Eammelkamp, Ph.B. Ph.D. southern and eastern Europe, a class regarded 

ILLINOIS WONAN^S COLLEGE. An in- as less easy to assimilate, which gave rise to 
stitution for women founded in 1846 at Jackson- fears in some quarters that the problem of as- 
ville. 111. The number of students registered similation, already serious, would grow quickly 
in the regular college courses increased from 185 out of hand unless restrictive measures were 
in 1914 to 341 in the autumn of 1928, special taken. Some groups saw in a flood of this diver- 
students numbered 11, and others in music and gent type a danger to the fundamental character 
junior courses not already counted brought the of the population and a menace to cherished 
total enrollment up to 694. The faculty in the nstitutions. Labor fought against the overcrowd- 
autumn of 1928 numbered 42. The number of ing of the market with workmen whose stand- 
volumes in the library increased from 3000 to ards of living and inaccessibility for organiza- 
15,506 volumes and the productive fxmds ex- tion had a tendency to lower wages and living 
ceeded $600,000. New courses were added during standards. The steady growth of this senti- 
the year 1928 in nurses’ training, kindergarten ment against so-called unassimilable elements in 
training and German, a science hall was com- immigration, and the success of the attempt to 
pleted at a cost of $251,000, and an athletic field check their influx, made the period important in 
was under construction. President, Clarence the development of a definite immigration policy, 
Paul McClelland, S.T.D., D.D. See Anthropology; Ethnography; Kacb Prob- 

ILLITEBACY. See Education in the lems. 

United States. The tendency in immigration before the War 

ILLUMINATION. See Electrio Lighting, was generally to increase numerically. For 
IMELMANN, Rudolf H. R. (1879- ). 1905-14 the average was 1,012,194 aliens enter- 

A German writer and specialist on the English ing in one year. With the War, there came a 
language and literature, born in Berlin, and sharp decline in numbers and the annual average 
educated at the universities of Jena, Bonn, Ber- for 1915-18 dropped to 257,887; but in 1921, the 
lin, and Freiburg. He became professor of Eng- number of alien immigrants admitted was again 
lish literature at Rostock. His principal works over 800,000. In 1928-29- 279,678 immigrants 


NET INCREASE OP POPULATION BY ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF ALIENS, FISCAL YEARS END- 
ING JUNE 30, 1908 TO 1928 



Immigrant 

Admitted 

Nonimmi- 

Total 

Emigrant 

Departed 

Nonemi- 

Total 

Increase 

1908 

782,870 

grant 

141,825 

924,695 

395,078 

grant 

319,755 

714,828 

209,867 

1909 

761,786 

192,449 

944,235 

225,802 

’ 174,690 

400,392 

543,843 

1910 

1,041,670 

156,467 

1,198,037 

202,486 

177,982 

380,418 

817,619 

1911 

878,687 

151,713 

1,030,300 

295,666 

222,549 

518,215 

512,085 

1912 

838,172 

178,983 

1,017,155 

333,262 

282,030 

615,292 

401,863 

1913 

1,197,892 

229,835 

1.427,227 

808,190 

303,784 

611,924 

815,303 

1914 

1.218,480 

184,601 

1,403,081 

803,838 

330,467 

633,805 

769,276 

1915 

326,700 

107,544 

434,244 

204,074 

180,100 

384,174 

50,070 

1916 

298,826 

67,922 

366,748 

129,765 

111,042 

240,807 

146,379 

125,941 

1917 

296,403 

67,474 

362,877 

66,277 

80,102 

216,498 

1918 

110,618 

101,235 

211,873 

94,585 

98,683 

193,268 

18,585 

1919 

141,182 

96,889 

287,021 

123,522 

288,315 

92,709 

216,231 

20,790 

193,5X4 

1920 

480,001 

191,675 

621,576 

139,747 

428,062 

Total 10 years, 

1911-1920 5,735,811 

1,376,271 

7,112,082 

2,146,994 

1,841,163 

3,988,167 

3,128,925 

1921 

805,228 

172,935 

978;i63 

247,718 

178,318 

426,031 

552,132 

1922 

309,556 

122,949 

432,505 

198,712 

146,672 

345,884 

87,121 

1923 

522,919 

150,487 

' 673,406 

81,450 

119,136 

200,586 

472,820 

1924 

706,896 

172,406 

879,802 

76,789 

139,956 

216,745 

662,557 

1925 

294,314 

164,121 

458,435 

92,728 

132,762 

225,490 

282,445 

1926 

304,488 

191,618 

496,106 

76,992 

160,763 

180,142 

227,765 

268,351 

1927 

335,175 

202,826 

538,001 

500,631 

78,866 

253,508 

284,493 

1928 

307,255 

193,376 

77,457 

19^,899 

274,356 

226,275 

1929 

279,678 

199,649 

479,327 

69,208 

183,295 

252,498 

226,829 
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arrived, the smallest number since 1919. The 
table giving tlie net increase of population by 
arrival and departure of aliens^ 1908-29, shows 
an equally sharp curve. 

The number of alien immigrants admitted in 
the decade ending in 1910 was 8,795,386, or 
116 per 1000 of the initial population. For 
the decade ending in 1920, the number was 
5,735,811, or 62 per 1000. While in 1910, out of 
a total population of 91,972,206, the foreign- 
born numbered 13,345,545, or 14.5 per cent, in 
1920, out of 105,710,620, they numbered 13,- 
712,754, or 13 per cent, practically the same 
proportion as in I860 (13.2). (See Popula- 
tion. ) The lessening of the proportion of 
foreign-born during the decade was no doubt 
due in large part not only to the falling olf in 
immigration during the War but also to the un- 
usually high rate of emigration among aliens. 
In 1916, 129,765 aliens left the United States; 
in 1917-21, the average annual emigration 
amounted to 164,083; in the two years follow- 
ing the War, the outward movement to Europe, 
largely to the southern and eastern sections, 
practically offset the immigration from that con- 
tinent. In the latter part of 1920, however, 
the tide began to tum, and by 1921 the annual 
increase in population because of immigration 
was well on its way to the peak figure. 

It was the marked change in the character of 
the immigration, however, which seemed tlie 
main case of uneasiness. In 1882, 85 per cent 
of the European immigrants came from the 
northern and western parts; by 1907, 85 per cent 
was coming from the eastern and southeru parts. 
For a considerable number of years before 1914, 
the normal annual number of alien immigrants 
from northern and western Europe had been 185,- 
000, as compared with 750,000 from the eastern 
and southern Europe. Altliough immigration 
from Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Russia 
fell off to practically nothing in the years immedi- 
ately after 1917, and although about this time 
there was a striking increase in immigi-ation 
from Mexico and Canada, in 1920-21, 66,7 per 
cent of the total number of immigrants admitted 
were of races and peoples peculiar to southern and 
eastern Europe and Asiatic Turkey. With the 
turn of the tide in the latter part of 1920, and 
the prospect of increasing numbers from south- 
ern and eastern Europe, the feeling against this 
type of immigrant ^ew stronger. Because of 
racial differences, they were not easy to assimi- 
late; they showed a greater tendency than the 
northwestern Europeans to crowd in urban cen- 
tres and thus oversupply the labor market; they 
brought with them more often the dan^r of 
radicalism. 

The growing movement to control immigra- 
tion, which up to 1910 had developed only so 
far as to exclude the morally and physically 
undesirable and the contract laborer, to bar 
Chinese, and practically to bar Japanese by 
virtue of the "G-entleman’s Agreement,” at first 
contented itself with efforts to set a literacy 
test. The struggle for this restrictive measure 
dated back to 1897, when Cleveland vetoed the 
proposal; it had become prominent again in 
1906. Taft vetoed such a hill in 1912, Wilson 
in 1915. In 1917 Wilson vetoed the proposal 
for the second time, on the ground that it 
punished the immigrant for what was no fault 
of his, and because, in allowing for the exemp- 
tion of refugees from religious persecution, it 
might lead to embarrassing expressions of opin- 


ion on governmental policies abroad; but the 
measure was passed over his veto. This hill 
required that all aliens over 16, who were physi- 
cally able, in order to be admitted must be 
able to read English or some other language 
or dialect, although it allowed for the bringing 
in of father or grandfather over 55, wife, 
mother, grandmother, unmarried or widowed 
daughter, and for the entry of those persecuted 
for religious reasons, even if illiterate. It also 
contained a clause restricting Oriental immigra- 
tion and increased the poll tax on entering 
aliens to $8. The effect of this hill is shown 
in the fact that while between 1908 and 1917, 
1,617,000 illiterates over 14 had been admitted, 
and while in 1913 illiterates made up 26.6 per 
cent of the entering alien immigrants, in 1920 
this class numbered only 15,094, or 4.4 per cent 
of the total number admitted. There is some 
significance also in the increased proportion of 
rejected applicants: 2.3 in 1914; 5.3 in 1915; 
4.9 in 1916; 4.2 in 1917; 3.3 in 1918; 3.6 in 
1919; this, although due in some measure to 
the more rigid inspection possible when immi- 
gration had fallen low during the War, was 
also attributable to the new requirement. 

In 1920, with a marked increase in immigra- 
tion toward the end of the year, the fear of a 
flood from the war-stricken countries of Europe 
was intensified, and the demand for still fur- 
ther restriction became insistent. An emergency 
measure presented to Congress in 1920 provided 
for the practical shutting oiF of immigration for 
14 months. The bill, finally passed in 1621, 
was based on the percentum-limit plan; it pro- 
vided that the number of aliens of any nationality 
admitted in any fiscal year was not to exceed 
3 per cent of the number of foreign-born residents 
of that nationality in t^e United States in 1910, 
nationality to be determined by country of birth. 
It applied only to Europe and the Near East, 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand, Asiatic Russia, 
and islands of the Atlantic and Pacific not ad- 
jacent to tho mainland of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

This plan was designed to decrease the number 
of immigrants from eastern and southern Eu- 
rope and to increase proportionately the numbers 
from western and northern European countries; 
whereas in the years before 1914, the normal 
number of immigrants from northern and western 
Europe had been about 185,000 and from south- 
ern and eastern Europe about 750,000, under the 
new quota arrangements these figures were lim- 
ited to 200,000 and 155,000, respectively. D\jr- 
ing 1913-14, for example, from southern and 
eastern Europe there came 76.6 per cent of the 
country's immigrants and from northern and 
western Europe, there came 20.8 per cent; in 
1922-23, under the Quota Haw, the proportion 
for the former was 31.1 per cent, as against 52.5 
per cent for the latter. In May, 1922, the life 
of the 1921 Quota Law was extended to June, 30, 
1924, and at the same time the requirement of 
one year’s residence in an adjacent country, to 
escape the quota restriction, was raised to five 
years. 

On May 26, 1924, a new Quota Law was signed 
by President Coolidge for the purpose of further 
restricting eastern and southern European immi- 
gration. This law limited immigrants to 2 per 
cent of the nationals of any country who had 
beefi in residence in the United States in 1890. 
By this, measure, the aggregate immigration from 
outside' the Western Hemisphere was limited to 
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161.000 persons annually for three years and to 

150.000 thereafter. Under the new quotas, 75 
per cent of the immigrants were to he drawn 
from the countries of northern and western 
Europe. Wives, minor children (of 18 years 
and under) and elderly parents were privileged 
to enter as a nonquota class. All quota and non- 
quota immigrants were to he in possession of 
immigration visas issued hy American consuls 
at the port of embarkation. The act further 
provided that after July 1, 1927, quotas were 
to be based on ^‘national origins,” i.e., the an- 
nual quota of any nationality was to be a number 
which was to bear the same ratio to 150,000 as 
the number of inhabitants in continental United 
States in 1920 having that national origin bore 
to the number of inhabitants in continental 
United States in 1920. 

The National Origins Commission, made up of 
the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor, and State 
was to prepare the table of quotas. The Com- 
mission found the task attended by the greatest 
difficulties and Congress was twice "called upon to 
postpone the promulgation of the new regula- 
tions (in 1927 and 1928). 

On Feb. 27, 1929, President Ooolidge sent to 
Congress a table of quotas based on these na- 
tional origins as worked out by the experts of 
the commission with the following noncommittal 
statement of the commission’s members: “We 
wish it to be understood that we neither collec- 
tively nor individually are expressing any opin- 
ions on the merits or demerits of this system of 
arriving at quotas.” Mr. Hoover, when a mem- 
ber of the commission, had many times expressed 
his disapproval of the national-origins plan and 
there was considerable speculation whether be 
would issue a presidential proclamation inau- 
gurating the new quotas or call upon Congress to 
abandon the method. 

Late^ in March, 1929, President Hoover issued 
a presidential proclamation putting into opera- 
tion the national-origins quotas as of July 1. 
Though he had consistently opposed the method 
for establishing quotas, he had learned from the 
Attorney General that tlie law gave him no 
other recourse. His proclamation said: '*The 
Attorney General has advised me that in failure 
of Congress to suspend action, it is now manda- 
tory upon me under the Immigration Act to issue 
the proclamation establishing 'national origins’ 
as the basis of the immigration quotas. The pro- 
clamation must be issued prior to April 1 and 
will be issued at once. It will go into effect 
on July 1, unless action is taken by Congress in 
the meantime.” 

In the table that follows, the national-origins 
quotas^ submitted hy President Coolidge are 
shown in column A; those submitted on Feb. 27, 
1928, are shown in column B; the quotas 
based on the law of 1924 are shown in column 
C (1890 census); and those based on the law 
of 1921 (1910 census) are shown in column D. 

With restrictive immigration in operation for 
seven and one-half years, it was generally agreed 
that the systeni had been of benefit to the country. 
There were still certain aspects of the matter 
that nevertheless were cause for criticism. The 
law was considered unduly harsh upon the rela- 
tives and children of aliens in the country in 
that it did not make it easy for families to be 
united, with the result that each year saw more 
emigrations of the nationals of certain southern 
and eastern European countries than there were 
immigrations; the favoring of the northern and 
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Country 

A. 

B. 

0 . 

D. 

Armenia 

100 

100 

124 

230 

Australia 

100 

100 

121 

279 

Austria 

1,413 

1,639 

785 

7,342 

Belgium 

1,304 

1,328 

512 

1,563 

Czechoslovakia 

2,874 

2,726 

3,073 

14,367 

Danzig 

100 

137 

228 

301 

Denmark 

1,181 

1,234 

2,789 

5,619 

Estonia 

116 

100 

124 

1,348 

Finland 

569 

568 

471 

3,921 

France 

3,086 

3,308 

3,954 

5,729 

Germany 

25,957 

24,908 

51,227 

67,607 

Gt. Brit. & Nor. Irl 

. 65,721 

65,894 

34,007 

77,342 » 

Greece 

307 

312 

100 

3,063 

Hungary 

869 

1,181 

473 

5,747 

Irish Free State 

17,853 

17,427 

28,567 

Italy 

5,802 

5,989 

3,845 

42,057 

Jugoslavia 

845 

739 

671 

6,426 

Latvia 

236 

242 

142 

1,540 

Lithuania 

386 

492 

344 

2.629 

Tlie Netherlands 

3,153 

3,083 

1,648 

3,607 

Norway 

2,377 

2,403 

6,453 

12,202 

Poland 

6.524 

6,090 

5,982 

30,977 

Portugal 

440 

457 

503 

2,465 

Rumania 

Russia (European 

295 

311 

603 

7,419 

and Asiatic) 

2,784 

3,540 

2,248 

24,405 

Spain 

252 

305 

131 

912 

Sweden 

33,314 

3,399 

9,561 

20,042 

Switzerland 

Syria and the Le- 

1,707 

1,614 

2,081 

3,752 

banon 

123 

125 

100 

882 

Turkey 

226 

233 

100 

2,654 

Totals 

153,714 

153,685 

164.647 

357,803 


The totals for columns A and C include 37 minimum 
quotas of 100 each for 37 minor geographical subdi- 
visions; column B’s total includes 16, while column D’s 
includes 82. 

“Includes the Irish Free State. 

western Europe as against other sections was 
interfering with the flow of unskilled labor into 
the country with the result that Mexicans wore 
encouraged by industry to migrate to tlio United 
States; inadequate administrative machinery was 
making it possible for some individuals to carry 
on a lucrative trade in the bootlegging of im- 
migrants, etc. All these matters were receiving 
public attention toward the close of the ])eriod 
being surveyed. In 1927-28, for example, the 
immigrants from the Northern Hemisphere num- 
bered almost half those admitted. Mexicans and 
Canadians alone made iip 43 per cent, the Me.\i- 
eans totaling 59,016 and the Canadians, 73,154; 
as against 45,778 immigrants from Germany; 24,- 
544 from the Irish Free State; 19,958 from' Groat 
Britain; 17,728 from Italy; and 16,184 from the 
Scandinavian countries. 

As already stated, the total of immigrant aliens 
admitted in the fiscal year 1928-1020, 279,078, 
was the lowest since 1919. The decrease for the 
year 1928-1929 was largely confined to thrc<^ 
countries, namely: Irish Free State, Canada, and 
Mexico. Immigration from the Irish Free State 
dropped from 24,544 in 1928 to 17,672 in 1920, 
or 28 per cent; from Canada it dropped from 73,- 
154 to 64,440, or 12 per cent; and from Mexico 
from 59,016 to 40,154, or 32 per cent. There 
was an increase from nearly all of the other 
countries, particularly from 'England, Scotland, 
and Sweden, the total immigrants from all Eu- 
rope being 158,513 in 1928 and 158,508 in 1029. 

Aliens debarred during the year 1928-29 num- 
bered 18,127, or 3.6 per cent of the 407,454 appli- 
cants at all ports. The percentage of rejections 
at the seaports^ was only six-tenths of 1 i)er 
cent; it was still smaller at the port of Now 
York where 300,467 aliens sought admission, of 
whom 939, were debarred, or 3 denied . admission 
out of every 1000 aplicants. Aliens reported in 
1928-29 under warrant proceedings totaled 12,- 
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908. The largest number of these deportees were 
sent to Mexico, 5481 going to that country, while 
4227 went to Europe, 2185 to Canada, 370 to 
Asia, 308 to the West Indies, 235 to Central and 
South America, and 102 to the other countries. 

In some quarters, the size of the Mexican im- 
migration was regarded with alarm and bills 
were before Congress for the purpose of placing 
Mexicans on the restricted list (the Box-Harris 
bills). It was estimated that there were 1,200,- 
000 Mexicans in the country who had become in- 
tegral parts of the life of Texas, Arizona, and 
California, and, to a lesser extent, of New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Kansas. The Mexicans worked as 
unskilled laborers on large farms and on the 
railroads. In fact, the railroads of the South- 
west were demanding that the ])ro vailing restric- 
tions (head taxes and visa fees) be lifted rather 
than quotas be imposed and pointed out that 
Mexican labor v^as seasonal, the Mexicans re- 
turning to their own country during the winter. 
In 1924, 89,339 Mexicans entered the country, 
as against 69,685 in 1927 and 57,765 in 1028. 
Opponents sought restriction on the gi-ounds of 
racial purity and insisted that the Mexicans 
were of low intelligence and were the recipients 
of charity. The Secretary of Labor (Mr. Davis) 
opposed free Mexican immigration because it 
stood for cheap labor; the Secretary of State 
(Mr. Kellogg) was opposed to restriction be- 
cause of the effect of this policy on the prevailing 
friendly relations with Latin-American countries. 

Beginning with June, 1925, in Great Britain 
and 5ie Irish Free State, the United States im- 
migration service inaugurated the policy of ex- 
amining immigrants at the poi*t of embarkation 
before the granting of visas. The result of this 
policy was at once felt. By the end of 1926, 
about 90 per ceu^ of the quota immigration was 
arranged for at European ports under American 
Icichnieal ^ advisers, so that for tliat year the 
ratio of iramigrants barred from entry at the 
j)ort of New York was only 6 out of 1000 as 
aga-inst 40-50 per 1000 before the system was in- 
augurated. By the end of 1027, the ratio of 
barred immigrants was 4 per 1000. Technical 
advisers were attached to the consulates of 24 
European cities in the following countries: Bel- 
gium, Northern Ireland, Norway, Germany, Irish 
Free State, Denmark, Italy, Scotland, Sweden, 
England, Czechoslovakia, Holland, Poland. 

As a result of the quota law, bootlegging in 
aliens became one of the country’s outstanding 
unoiricial industries. The Secretary of J^abor 
put the number of iramigrants who had gained 
illegal entry into the country at 1,500,000. Cu})a 
and the Bahamas served as relay stations in the 
illegal traffic with Florida as the objective. It 
was estimated that as many as 170,000 aliens 
wore being smuggled into the country annually. 
In 1924 the immigration service inaugurated the 
bolder patrol to combat this situation. Patrols 
were divided into 11 districts scattered along the 
Northern and Southern borders. An idea of the 
effectiveness of this service may be gained from 
the fact that during 1927-28, there were aj>i)re- 
bended 25,534 persons seeking unlawful entry 
into the country of whom 18,000 were smuggled 
aliens and 330 were smugglers of aliens. The 
Secretary of Labor (Mr. Davis) during the period 
besought Congress to pass legislation for the 
registration of aliens as the only complete method 
of coping with the situation. The measure was 
strenuously combatted on the score that it would 
mean unnecessary bureaucratic surveillance. 
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Beginning with July 1, 1928, the Department of 
Labor ruled that all aliens were to carry their 
passports as a source of identification, in this 
way hoping to control the later arrivals. In view 
of the fact that this did not affect those who had 
gained admission prior to that date, it was 
difficult to see how the regulation was to help 
matters for at least a generation. In fact, the 
enforcement of the Immigration Liiw was largely 
similar to the status of j)rohibiti()n enforcement: 
the job was either to he done thoroughly by com- 
plete administrative control (at a gieat expendi- 
ture of money), or, in the course of evLMits, it was 
inevitable to expect leakages. This was, of course, 
always one of the i)enalties of government by 
legislation as against government by consent. 

Asiatic Immigration. Under the Chinese 
Exclusion Bill, and the ‘‘Gentlemeti’s Agree- 
ment’’ (1907) by which Japan bound herself to 
give no ]>assports to laborers coming to the 
United States and to limit the number to Canada 
and Mexico, the influx of Asiatics had already 
been greatly restricted. The 71,531 Chinese 
residents in the United States at the census of 
1910 ,had decreased to 61,680 in 1020. On the 
other hand, the number of Japanese had in- 
ci eased 53.86 per cent in the 10 years, from 
72,157 to 111,025, an increase of about 30,000 
in California and about 4000 in Washington. A 
gp*owiiig protest against Oriental immigrants be- 
gan to make itself heard. In 1914 two amend- 
ments to the general immigration bill were 
proposed and rejected, one to exclude all 
Asiatics except those with rights under exist- 
ing agi’eemeiits, and the other anti- Japanese. 
The Immigi-ation Bill of 1917 contained a clause 
excluding Oriental laborers and directed chiefly 
at TIiiidus and Malays. Meanwhile, on the Pa- 
cific coast, feeling against the dapanese had 
been growing more intense. Not only was the 
Japanese, like other Orientals, considered un- 
asHimilablc; the American farmer was not able 
to compete with his gift for intensive cultiva- 
tion, Ins unflagging energy, and lower working 
and living standards; his growing iiuml)crs, and 
increasing success at the expense of other farm- 
ers, changed uneasiness into alarm. The de- 
sire for j)rotection was reflected in State laws in 
California, Washington, Arizona, and Oregon. 
Not only the right to own land was taken from 
the Japanese; the right to lease it for three 
years, which had previously been allowed, was 
denied in 1920; in 1923 even croppage contracts 
were forbidden. Following iliis, there was in- 
corporated in the immigration bill in 1924 a 
clause excluding would-be immigrants who were 
not eligible for citizenship, in abrogation of the 
“Gentleman’s Agreement.” During the lively de- 
bate that followed, the Japanese Ambassador, 
Hanihara, in a letter to tlie State Department, 
asked that Ja)>an be given the opportunity to 
arrange the matter by treaty and called attention 
to the possibility of “grave consequences” if the 
Japanese were subjected to the indignity of such 
discrimination. 11 is letter aroused much critic- 
ism, and was styled an attempt to intimidate and 
to dictate legislation on a domestic matter. Con- 
trary to the advice of Seesretary Hughes that 
Japan be placed on the quota basis, the bill was 
quickly passed by the Senate by a vote of 76 to 
2. The House had previously passed the hill by 
a vote of 376 to 71. All ffapanesc, except minis- 
ters, members of the learned professions and arts, 
and students, with their wives and children, were 
barred. President Coolidge favored the general 
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principle of exclusion but recommended a delay 
till March, 1926, to arrange the matter by treaty 
with Japan, if possible. Congress, however, re- 
fused by a large majority to accept this recom- 
mendation, and the President, moved by other 
considerations, gave the bill his signature as it 
originally stood. It was pointed out that Japan 
was willing to cooperate in excluding any or all 
of her citizens and desired only that it be by a 
law putting her on a par with other nations or 
by a treaty. Perhaps the most convincing argu- 
ment against the clause was the claim that it was 
unnecessary. Secretary Hughes had advocated 
that the Japanese be included in the 2 per cent 
quote provision, calling attention to the fact that 
the entailed admission of 250 immigrants a year 
was virtual exclusion. The President, in favor 
of settlement of exclusion by treaty, styled the 
measure “unnecessary and deplorable.” There 
was much comment on the fact that in so vital 
a matter, affecting sensibly the general attitude 
of Japan toward the United States, the definitely 
expressed opinion of the President and Depart- 
ment of State could he overridden by a Congress 
without party control. The wiser counsels 
(though unheeded) of the President and the 
Secretary of State were borne out by subsequent 
events. During the year 1927-28, for example, 
2957 more Japanese left the country than had 
entered it, and the decrease in the Chinese for the 
same year, as a result of heavier emigration, was 
stated at 1361. See Rage Pboblems, United 
States. 

IMPERIAL OOMEEREMOES. See Bbit- 

iSH Empire. 

IMPRESSIONISM. See Painting; Scuia?- 
TTiRE; and Music. 

INCANDESCENT LAMPS. See Electric 
Lighting. 

INCE, Thomas Harper (1880-1924). An 
American moving-picture director, born at New- 
port, R. I., and educated in the public schools. 
He was for several years an actor under Charles 
Prohman. In 1909 he was appointed general 
director of the New York Motion Picture Cor- 
poration and was later president of the Thomas 
H. Ince Studios and other companies. He di- 
rected many successful pictures. 

INCHCAPE OP Strathnaver, James Lyle 
Mackay, First Earl (1852- ). A British 

industrialist, born at Arbroath, Forfarshire, and 
educated at Arbroath and Elgin. Going to India 
in 1874, he was a member of the legislative 
council of the Viceroy (1891-93) and of the 
Council of India (1897-1911). As the King’s 
special commissioner, he signed a commercial 
treaty with China in 1902. During the World 
War, he served on committees for imperial de- 
fence, food production, and port facilities. He 
was broker for the Government in the sale of 
its standard ships (1919), the 418 ex-enemy 
ships allotted to Great Britain by the Peace 
Treaty (1920-21), the Mesopotamian war craft 
(1920), and vessels taken during the War as 
prizes (1921-23 and 1927). In 1921-22 he 
served as a member of the Geddes National 
Economy Committee and in 1922-23 as chairman 
of the Indian Retrenchment Committee. When 
his daughter, Elsie Mackay, lost her life in an 
attempt to fly across the Atlantic, he gave her 
$2,500,000 estate to the Empire as a memorial. 
He was created a baron in 1911, a viscount in 
1924, and an earl in 1929. 

INCOME TAX See Taxation in the 
United States, 


INDEX NUMBER. See Cost of Living in 
THE United States. 

INDIA. The peninsula of Hindustan and 
the regions to the North, including all those 
territories governed directly and indirectly by 
the British. Total area, 1,805,332 square 
miles; total population in 1911, 315,156,390; in 
1921, 318,942,480; gain in population for the 
decade, 1.2 per cent. Of the British provinces, 
losses for the decade 1911-21 were shown by 
Bihar and Orissa, Boinbay, Berar, and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudah. Among 
the native states and agencies, the following de- 
clined: Central India Agency, Hyderabad, Raj- 
putana Agency, and the United Provinces States. 
The heavy ravages of famine, the plague, and 
other diseases acepunted for the population’s 
remaining almost stationary. In 1919, for ex- 
ample, births were 30.24 per 1000 to 35.87 
deaths; for 1920, births were 33 per 1000 and 
deaths were 30.8. The 1918 losses of population 
as a result of harvest failures and the influenza 
epidemic were among the severest recorded. 
The death rate in that year mounted past 02 
per cent per 1000. Populations of the largest 
cities in 1921 were (1911 figure in parenthe- 
ses) : Calcutta, with suburbs, 1,327,647 (1,222,- 
313); Bombay, 1,175,914 (979,445); Madras, 
520,911 (511,660); Hyderabad, 404,187 (500,- 
623); Rangoon, 341,962 (203,316); Delhi, the 
winter capital, 304,420 (232,837). By religions, 
the population in 1921 was divided as follows 
(1911 figure in parentheses): Hindus, 210,734,- 
586 (217,686,900); Sikhs, 3,238,803 (3,014,406); 
Buddhists, 11,571,268 (10,721,449); Moham- 
medans, 68,735,233 (06,623,412) ; Christians, 

4,754,079 (3,876,196); Animists, 9,774,661 (10,- 
295,168). 

Education. The 1921 census indicated that 
in spite of recent educational progress, the total 
illiteracy remained enormous. In Bengal, the 
most advanced of the provinces, 43,000,000 out 
of the total 47,000,000 were classed as wholly 
illiterate. Only some 600,000 of the women of 
Bengal might be classed as literate. Tlie in- 
crease in education may be seen from the fact 
that in 1919-20, in a total of 202,981 institu- 
tions, there were in attendance in British India 
7,612,830 (1,306,711 of these female), as com- 
pared with 6,128,725 (875,660 female) in 1912. 
The cost of maintenance of educational insti- 
tutions in 1913-14 was £6,606,585; 1919-20, 
£14,889,696. The well-attended colleges and 
secondary schools seemed strangely out of place 
in a system where primary education was so 
largely neglected. This feature is one of the 
leading preoccupations of the, administration 
during recent years, with the result that moi-e 
attention is being applied toward reaching the 
masses. ^ University supervision over the colleges 
is exercised by the six universities of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Allahabad, and 
Patna (established in 1917) ; the three residen- 
tial universities of Dacca, Lucknow, and Ran- 
goon; the two denominational universities at 
Benares (Hindu, established 1917) and Aligarh 
(Moslem) ; and the two universities in Indian 
states at Mysore (established 1916) and Hydera- 
bad. 

Agriculture. India is primarily an agri- 
cultural country. • The monsoon, which lasts 
from June to September, is the chief controlling 
factor in crop production. The crops harvested 
during the winter (around ' February)' are 
rice, sugarcane, castor beans, and groundnuts. 
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Wheat, rape, and iiiustard are gathered in the 
spring and sesame is harvested in the fall. There 
are two crops of cotton, one in April and one in 
October. In 1927 India enjoyed the sixth succes- 
sive favorable monsoon. In the British Provinces 
in 1925-26, there were 304,811,000 acres of arable 
land (43 per cent of the total) ; 1,471,000 acres 
of trees, shrubs, and bushes; 86,934,000 acres of 
forest; 151,809,000 acres of uncultivated produc- 
tive land; and 150,187,000 acres of unproduc- 
tive land. In 1920 in the same provinces, there 
were 120,353,000 cattle, 30,480,000 buffaloes, 23,- 

201,000 sheep, 39,205,000 goats, 1,684,000 horses, 
and 1,478,000 mules and asses. In the Indian 
states in 1925 were 28,821,000 cattle, 7,433,000 
buffaloes, 13,591,000 sheep, and 11,248,000 goats. 
The cooperative movement in India is making 
comparatively rapid progress. At the end of 
1926-27, there were in India 89,071 societies with 
a membership of 3,422,000, and a total capital 
of 679,400,000 rupees. 

CROPS: ABBA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER 
ACRE (Including Indian States) 

Production (thou- 
sands of unit^p— 
Area (thou- bushes except 

sands o£ acres) as indicated) 

Crop * 1913- 1927- 1913- 1927- 

14 28 14 28 

Wheat '28,496 31,089 312,368 334,059 

Barley* 7,157 125,300 

Rice (rough) 76,000 77,790 1,435,000 2,144,000 

Sugar cane 2,537 2,954 2,297 ^ 3,221 ^ 

Oilseed 17,812 17,873 2,663 » 3,250 

Ootton> 25,027 23,812 2,026,000 2,192,000 

Jute 3,852 8,371 4,192,000 4,092,000 ** 

Indigo 173 60 3,002 1,254 4 


* Not including Indian States. 

Unit, long Ion. 

4 Incomidrto. 

« Unit, pound. 

Mining. The following comparative figures 
reveal the state of the mining industry over the 
period under discussion. Coal production: 1914, 

17,565,000 tons; 1922, 19,010,986 tons; 1927, 22,- 
082,336 tons. Gold production: 1913, 595,761 
troy ounces; 1927, 384,272 troy ounces. Silver 
production: 1914, 230,446 fine ounces; 1921, 3,- 
587,587 fine ounces; 1927, 6,024,806 fine ounces. 
Iron ore production: 1914, 441,674 tons; 1921, 
942,084 tons; 1027, 1,846,735 tons. Manganese 
production: 1914, 622,898 tons; 1921, 670,286 
tons; 1927, 1,129,353 tons. Petroleum produc- 
tion: 1914, 250,342,710 imperial gallons; 1927, 


281,113,909 imperial gallons. Mica production: 
1914, 4,537,000 pounds; 1921, 3,639,000; 1927, 
2,043,394. Progress was thus inconsiderable. 
The average number of workei’s in the mines was 

250.000, of which, in 1921, 65,786 men, 42,000 
women, and 1171 children were engaged in the 
collieries. Legislation affecting mine workers 
prohibited the employ of children in the mines; 
fixed the maximum hours of labor at 54 hours 
a week; and gave the government power to reg- 
ulate the conditions of women employed under- 
ground. In 1927 the average number of workers 
in the coal-mining industry was 180,532, with 
an output per capita of 122 tons. 

Manufacturing. The weaving of cotton 
cloths continues the most important single in- 
dustry and shows increases, too; the produc- 
tion of cotton cloth mounted from 1,104,292,000 
yards in 1913-14 to 1,954,460,667 yards in 1926. 
Similarly, the manufacture of gunny bags and 
jute cloth rose from 487,848,000 bags and 

447,309,000 yards of jute cloth (1914) to 500,- 
000,000 bags and 1,482,107,000 yards of jute 
cloth (1926). The impetus that the World War 
gave to industry in India by cutting off the for- 
eign sources of supply, and the encouragement ac- 
corded to industrialization by the existence of 
such large stocks of raw materials, were imme- 
diately perceptible. From 1917 to 1922, rice 
mills increased 12 per cent, engineering works 
30 per cent, woolen mills 50 per cent, sugar fac- 
tories 37 per cent, and Hour mills 25 per cent. 
In all, the 4939 establishments of 1917 increased 
to 6140 in 1922; 1,252,606 workers of 1917 in- 
creased to 1,367,136 in 1922. The increased 
capitalization of joint-stock companies reflected 
the trend toward industrializatjon. The total 
paid-up capital of such conipauies increaBe<l from 

750.000. 000 rupees in 1913 to 2,770,319,000 in 
1927. It is becoming evident that with en- 
couragement of trade unionism, readjustitient of 
wages, decreased cost of living, hotter housing 
conditions, and increasing interest in technical 
education, the status of labor is talking on an 
optimistic cast. 

Commerce. During the World War, it did 
not take long for India to become readjusted to 
the new conditions. The insistent demand for 
foodstuffs, cotton materials, bagging, and hides 
from the Allies immediately put Indian raw ma- 
terials at a premium. But for the depression of 
1921, India’s commercial activity showed an un- 
broken advance as is evidenced by the accompany- 
ing table. 


Group 


TRADE BY PBINOIPAD GROUPS OP COMMODITIES 
{XhousfmAa of DoVUvrs) 

1913-14 1924-25 1925-26 


Per cent 
distribu- 
1926-27 tion 
1926-27 


General Imports * 

Food, drink, ana tobacco 

Raw materials and produce and articles mainly un- 
manufactured 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
Live animals 

Postal articles not specified 

Gold and silver, bullion and specie^ 


716,111 

80,324 

.'14,386 

} 472,767 
9,361 
119,273 


Domestic exports 818,333 

Food, drink, and tobacco 210,870 

Raw materials and produce and articles mainly un- 
manufactured 898,864 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 177,804 

Live animals I 

Postal articles not specified ^ 7,828 

Gold and silver, bullion and specie* 22,969 


1,260,771 

131,998 

1,028,061 

120,306 

988,283 

139,070 

Oi-I 

ft 

76,043 

671,030 

1,098 

11,876 

358,726 

76,656 

614,816 

1,262 

12,734 

202,277 

74,336 

610,100 

1,517 

18*486 

149,765 

7.6 

61.7 

.15 

1.4 

15.2 

1,409,107 

1,381,389 

1,099.967 

100.0 

881,294 

800,230 

270,297 

24.6 

694,737 

304,614 

780,185 

327,019 

502,720 

309,247 

45.7 

28.1 

1,136 

9,553 

1.264 
• 9,901 

1,389 

9,051 

.12 

.82 

17,773 

12,840 

7,263 

.66 


* Including burrency notes since 1922-28. 
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Transportation. Railway line on Mar. 31, 
1928, amounted to 39,711 miles, of wliich 28,426 
miles were Imperial State lines, and 4988 miles 
belonged to Indian States, and the remainder to 
private companies. Additions to the lines to- 
taled 871 miles in 1927-28 and several important 
new lines were commenced. Construction of 
7000 miles during the five years ending Mar. 

31, 1932, is planned. 


STATISTICS OP 

RAILWAYS, 
MARCH 31 

YEARS 

1914 

ENDED 

1927 

Length of line, total 

miles 

34,656 

89,049 

Length of tracks 

“ 

44,717 

52,886 

Locomotives 

number 

8,019 

9,873 

Passenger cars 

“ 

22,381 

171,741 

26,469 

Freight cars 

it 

230,839 

Average capacity 

long tons 

9.1 

18.0 

Passengers carried 

thousands 

457,718 

631,972 

Passenger miles 

millions 

16,614 

20,366 

Freight earned 1000 long tons 

82,613 

112,966 

Ton-miles 

millionss 

15,623 

20.375 

Train-miles 

thousands 

57,933 

57,328 

Gross receipts “ 

1000 rupees 

635,856 

1,123,566 

Passenger service 

237,369 

444,835 

Freight service 
Gross receipts, equiv- 


377,749 

653,563 

alent $1000 


206,272 

407,293 

0 Including miscellaneous receipts not shown sep- 
arately. 


000,000 rupees, so that the estimated national 
debt amounted to 9,755,400,000 rupees on Mar. 
31, 1927, as against 4,110,000,000 rupees in 
1914. It should be noted, however, that 310,- 
000,000 rupees of the annual deficit were cov- 
ered by the inflation of the currency. Total 
revenues for 1913-14 for imperial and provincial 
governments, with the rupee rated at 15 to £1, 
were £85,207,000; expenditures, £82,895,000. 
Revenues for 1922-23 for the imperial govern- 
ment alone, with the rupee rated at 10 to £1, 
were £133,228,000; expenditures, £142,391,000. 
By the devolution rules, the following heads of 
revenue were allocated to the central govern- 
ment: opium, salt, customs, income tax, trib- 
utes, post office and telegraph, railways, mint, 
military services; the following to the provin- 
cial governments : land revenue, stamps, ex- 
cise, forest, registration, irrigation, and civil 
departments. Provincial governments were re- 
quired to pay annual contributions to the cen- 
tral government. 

For the years 1924 to 1929, India’s finances 
have prospered. Budget deficits have been turned 
into surpluses, provincial contributions have been 
abolished, the cotton excise duty has been re- 
moved, and the rupee has been stabilized. With 


ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OP VESSELS IN POREION TRADE 


Entrances 


Clearances 


Item 1913- 

14 

Number of vessels 4,294 

Capacity (1000 net registered tons): 

Total 8,624 

With cargo 6,785 

In ballast 1,839 


1924- 

25 

3,932 

1925- 

26 

3,783 

1926- 

27 

3,682 

1913- 

14 

4,323 

1924- 

25 

4,090 

1925- 

26 

3,840 

1926- 

27 

3,756 

8,614 

6,989 

1,625 

8,302 

7,103 

1,199 

8,345 

6,982 

1,363 

8,762 

8,252 

510 

9,042 

8,590 

452 

8,834 

8,181 

653 

8,694 

7,890 

804 


Finance. Beginning with 1921, a policy of 
devolution was applied to the Indian budget 
w-hereby the provincial revenues and expendi- 
tures w'cre separated from the central govern- 
ment accounts. Incidentally, the budget of 
1921-22 was the first submitted to the Legis- 


the improved situation, India is now looking 
forward to greater expenditures in national de- 
velopment. The revised budget of 1926-27 
estimated a surplus of 29,600,000 rupees and the 
estimates for 1928-29 anticipated a surplus of 
20,300,000 rupees. The public debt which in- 


RBOBIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OP THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
iXh<maands of Rupees) 


Receipts 
Customs 
Income tax 
Salt 
Opium 
Other taxes 
Railways (net) 

Posts and telegraphs (net) 

Contributions by provincial governments 
All other 


1913-14, 

1924-25, 

1925-26, 

1927-28, 

actual 

actual 

actual 

budget 

657,765 

1,380,392 

1,333,299 

1,252,565 

111,378 

457,532 

477,796 

487,337 

29,052 

160,148 

158,593 

169,505 

51,509 

73,905 

63,297 

70,000 

24,335 

37,976 

41,500 

38,308 

18,243 

20,693 

21,260 

22,706 

264,350 

372,295 

344,013 

349,713 

8,735 

11,125 

8,635 

5,807 

98,300 

92,521 

62,409 

C') 

51,863 

164,197 

155,797 

109,189 


Expenditures 


696,890 1,323,567 1,300,180 


1,252,565 


Direct demands on revenue 
Debt service (general debt) 

Military services 
Railway'debt charges 

Posts and telegraphs (debt charges and capital outlay) 
Civil administration 
All other 

Equivalent ($1000) : 

Receipts 

Expenditures 


31,764 

19,439 

318,986 

192,504 

3,853 

51,598 

78,746 

63,702 
186,823 
596,652 
304,453 » 
3,088 
101,259 
77,690 

53,759 
183,425 
603,937 
289,109 
10,190 « , 

107,648 
72,492 

43,030 

157,434 

.567,249 

294,005 

8,461 

113,139 

68,347 

214,234 

226,977 

467,876 

439,027 

486,787 

474,696 

454.806 

464.806 


« Remitted for 1927-28. 

* Including 63,807,000 rupees transferred to reserve. 

Stores and manufacture suspense balance transferred from capital expenditures met from revenue to capi- 
tal expenditures not charged to revenue. 

** Conversion, rates: 1918-14, $0.3257; 1924-25, $0.3317; 1925-26, $0.3651; 1927-28, $0.3633 (calendar 
year 1927). 


lative Assembly. Strenuous measures to check creased rapidly from 1919-20 to 1923-24 has 
the advancing expenditures, the chief concern of since increased relatively little. 

Indian financing for the five years, 1919-24, Immigration. In 1916 it was announced by 
were of no avail, for deficits steadily mounted, the Indian government that the policy of pro- 
The annual deficits of the period totaled 1,000,-- viding for the eventual abolition of indentured 
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labor in Jamaica, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Dutch Guiana, and Fiji, had been accepted by 
the Secretary of State for India. The system, 
which had been inaugurated in 1842 and had 
been pressed by licensed agents, had led to an- 
nual migrations of 10,000 coolies, on an average, 
for woi-k under contract. The permanent set- 
tlement of these coolies in Africa, in particular, 
had led to vexing internal problems. (See 
Kenya; South Africa, Union of.) The re- 
sult had been the prohibition of such emigra- 
tions to Natal and Mauritius (1910) and then 
(1917) to the areas cited above. The decision 
to put an end to this system wa's received with 
approval by the Indians, who had always re- 
gaided contract labor as a form of slavery. 

Government. In 1919, in order to hasten a 
more effective native participation in Indian 
affairs, the Government of India Act was passed, 
effective for 1919-29. It was based on the re- 
port formulated by the Secretary of State for 
India, Mr. Montagu, and by Lord Chelmsford, 
the Viceroy. The keynote of the report was 
the recominendation of a progressive movement 
toward responsible government founded on a 
native ministry. With this as its purpose, the 
Act incorporated the idea of a dual form of 
government for the major provinces, i,e., the 
Piesidencies of Madras, Bombay, and Bengal; 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, Oris- 
sa ; and the Central Provinces, Assam, and 
Burma. This system, called “dyarchy,” con- 
sists o'f the division of provincial matters into 
two groups, viz., “reserved subjects” over which 
the governor-in-council of the province retains 
control, and “transferred subjects” over which 
the ])rovincial ministry is the final arbiter. The 
transferred subjects include local self-govern- 
ment, medical administration, public health and 
Hanitatioii, education, public works, agriculture, 
fislu^ries, cooperative societies, excise, registra- 
tion, adulteration, weights and measures, and 
redigious and charitable endowments. The gov- 
ernor-iu-council was in charge of the reserved 
subjects; the governor and a responsible ministry 
w<»rc in (diarge of the transferred subjects. The 
purse for both branches was held in common, and 
d(dinite sources of revenues were assigned the 
provinces (sec above, Finance). Besponsible gov- 
ernment was assured by making the provincial 
ministers, aj>poiuted by tlie governor of each 
I)roviiice, answeralde to the provincial legislative 
council, at least 70 per cent of whose members 
were to be elected. Kepresentation by special in- 
terests was provided for; the franchise was ex- 
tended, and in Madras (by statute) and in 
Burma, women were given the ballot. For ex- 
ample, of Bengal’s 139 members, 113 were elected, 
20 were nominated officials, and 6 were nominated 
non-officials representing special interests. The 
governor's powers remained lar^e; he was per- 
mitted to withdraw from consideration or to 
])a8S over the heads of the council any legisla- 
tion which ho considered jeopardizing the tran- 
(juillity or safety of his province. Incidentally, 
he was the focal point to which the affairs of 
the executive council, the legislative council, 
and the larger concerns of the central govern- 
ment radiated. 

Responsible government was not the rule of the 
central government. In place of the unicameral 
House, there was the two-chamber Le^slature, 
made up of the Council of State and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The Council of State con- 
sists of 60 members, only 29 Of whom were to 


be nominated members. The Legislature As- 
sembly was to be made up of 144 members, of 
whom only 26 of the 41 nominated members 
could be officials; the other 103 were elective. 
The Governor General, or Viceroy, was not a 
member of the Legislature, but for the direction 
of affairs, he was to have to aid him an Execu- 
tive Council consisting, in 1923, of 8 members. 
The Governor General had the power of enact- 
ing legisation, subject to the approval of Par- 
liament, and of vetoing legislation that affc'ctod 
the tranquillity or safety of the country. With- 
in clearly defined limitations, the animal budget 
was to be submitted to the Legislative Assembly 
and Council of State for their approval, though 
the Governor General might certify any item in 
the budget, or even the whole of it. The Act of 
1919 also provided for the appointment of a high 
cominissioiior for India resident in London. For 
the visit of the Simon Commission to India in 
1928-29, see below, under History. 

History. Tlie outbreak of the World War 
found India tranquil. The pledges of loyalty and 
the offers of money and munitions which ])ourecl 
in reassured the home government that any effort 
in the war prosecution would not meet with an 
organized opposition. The result was that In- 
dia Was stripped of its internal defenses to a 
remarkable clegree, so that men and war ma- 
terials might be dispatched to the theatres of 
war. By 1916 upward of 300,000 men, both 
British and natives, had left the country. In- 
dian contingents saw service in France, Egypt, 
East Africa, Gallipoli, and Mesopotamia. The 
campaign iu Mesopotami was under the ex- 
clusive control of the Indian government. Even 
the entry of Turkey into the War failed to stir 
up any considerable diseontoiit. Recruiting 
was pushed vigorously; a war rniiuitions board 
conirolle<l the output of materials; and a loan 
of £100,000,000 was jlbated for the aid of the 
Empire. Tlie active measures tak<m by the 
government iu tJio regulation of prices and ex- 
ports and the increased prosperity which came 
to the poimlatioii from the sale of raw ma- 
terials served further to assure tranquillity. 

' Lord Hardiiigc was followed by Lord Chelms- 
ford as Viceroy in 191(). The latter’s ad- 
ministration was oonfrf)ntod by an awakened 
nationalistic seiitimeut taking on greater j)ro- 
portions as the War progressed, and e(*hoed in 
a growing rciiressivo policy on the part of the 
Tiidiaii government. Under the lead of the Na- 
tional Congress and the Moslem League, the de- 
mand for Indian Home Rule became widespread. 
In 1916 the proposals foriuulat(»d at the meeting 
of the two o-rganizations at Lucknow becjanic 
the. official statement of policy of the dissidents 
and received wide eurreney as the agitation 
continued. Unfortunate r)IIidal tactics achlcd 
fuel to the flames. Mrs. Annie Besant was in 
1917 com])ellod by the Madras government to 
quit the city and confine her activities to certain 
delimited areas. It became increasingly neces- 
sary for the home Government to make a (jh^ar- 
cut pronouncement of its policy as Lord Chelms- 
ford’s position became more difficult. 

In 1917, Edwin Hamuol Montagu, who had just 
come to the Indian Office after the resignation 
of Austen Chamberlain, realizing the changed 
state of affairs in India, as well as the new atti- 
tude toward the country in the whole Empire, 
made a declaration promising radical reforms. 
The chief point of his Rtatemeut was that an In- 
creasing measure of self-government for India was 
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inevitable. In the winter of 1917 and into 
1018, Montagu, together with Lord Chelmsford, 
held extended hearings in India, resulting in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The findings 
set fortli the proposal that self-government be 
tried just in the major provinces under a lim- 
ited scheme, and that, for the whole of India, 
complete home rule was as yet inadvisable be- 
cause of the dissimilar elements in the popula- 
tion and the general uiipreparedness. Some 
moderate elements in the Indian population ex- 
pressed their approval, but their attitude was 
overshadowed by the pronounced disappoint- 
ment and indignation of the thoroughly con- 
scious Indian Nationalists, w’ho regarded the 
proposed i-eforms as utterly inadequate. On 
Sept. 1, 1918, the Indian National Congress at 
Bombay unanimously rejected the reforms. 
Counter-proposals demanded the extension of 
the dual government idea to the central govern- 
ment of India and the abolition of the Council 
of State. Other resolutions passed called for 
a guarantee of full responsible government with- 
in 15 years, equal rights for women, and a 
large pro^jortion of native Indiana in the civil 
service. Meanwhile, the suggestions embodied 
in the report had been incorporated in the Gov- 
ernment of India Bill, which passed the British 
Parliament in December, 1919. See above, 
Oovemment. 

India's war effort may be summarized here. 
In men, India had contributed upward of 1,250,- 
000 recruits, of whom some 30,000 had died 
overseas as a result of wounds and disease. A 
loan of £100,000,000 had been guaranteed. In- 
dia had been the sole source of supply for the 
operations in India, Mesopotamia, and E^pt 
in respect to a great variety of commodities, 
including butter, oatmeal, tinned beef, mut- 
ton, biscuits, boots, wearing apparel, as well as 
1500 miles of railway, 4500 vehicles, and 250 
engines. Strong measures in 1918 had prevented 
an invasion of India from the North after the 
collapse of Russia, and the friendly relations 
with Afghanistan had kept that country well 
disposed during the War. In all, considering 
the usual poverty of the great proportion of 
India’s population, the effort had been extraor- 
dinary. No doubt the following unrest was en- 
gendered by the after-effects of the War. 

The years immediately following the War savr 
increasing disorder. Matters were brought to 
a head in March, 1919, by the passage of me un- 
timely anti-sedition Rowlatt Acts giving the 
Governor General extraordinary powers in acting 
against revolutionary suspects. They created a 
furore. Indian leaders universally condemned 
them and the Indian National Congress de- 
nounced them and passed resolutions of a radical 
tenor, including a demand for self-determination 
and the appointment of a commission comprising 
Tilak, Gandhi, and Hassan Imam to put the 
Indian case before the Peace Conference. As a 
result of the activities of M. K. Gandhi, the Pas- 
sive Resistance League was formed at Bombay. 
The movement quickly spread through northern 
India and frequent disturbances followed, with 
rioting and fighting at Delhi, Amritsar, and other 
places. Martial law was declared over the dis- 
trict of Lahore, from April to June. The now 
admitted intemperance of the British in sup- 
pressing these disorders and siiieh incidents as the 
arirest of Gandhi further inflamed the populace. 
On Apr. 13, 1919, an outbreak which reached 
tragic proportions occurred at Amritsar. As a 


result of the zeal of General Dyer, British soldiers 
fired on a meeting of unarmed Indians, with the 
result that 400 were killed and at least 1000 
wounded. See Gandhi, M. K. 

Affairs were rendered more serious by the 
outbreak of the Afghan War, following the 
accession of the Amir Amanulla, who attempted 
to surprise the Indian Army by moving his troops 
into the Khyber Pass, but was checkmated by a 
hasty mobilization. The Capture of Dacca and 
the bombing of Kabul and Jalalabad brought 
him to terms and a treaty was signed in August, 
1919. The Waziristan campaign against neigh- 
boring tribes, however, was not concluded until 
May, 1920. The cost of these two operations 
was £15,000,000. Meanwhile in India, the Na- 
tionalistic agitation continued. Late in 1919 
Gandhi inaugurated a “noncoSperation” move- 
ment which received the approval of the Indian 
National Congress in 1920. Boycotts against 
the courts by lawyers, against the legislative 
councils by public men, against foreign imports 
by consumers, against educational institutions 
by students, became the rule. The hostility was 
reflected in England where Montagu was severly 
attacked in the House of Commons and General 
Dyer was penalized by retirement and a vote 
of censure. 

The anti-Mohammedan character of the Treaty 
of S6vres was responsible for serious disorders in 
southern India, rioting in Malabar being frequent 
throughout 1921. The influence of Gandhi 
showed no signs of weakening. His ‘‘civil dis- 
obedience” policy, marked by a refusal to pay 
taxes and to cooperate with the Gov'crnment, was 
approved by the Indian National Congress of 

1921, which discountenanced a policy of violent 
resistance. The boycott of English cotton goods, 
etc., spread over the country. When the Prince 
of Wales visited India in November, 1921, rioting 
occurred all along his route. Among the 
Liberals in England, the methods employed by 
the British government in putting down these 
outbreaks aroused unsparing criticism, and quite 
evidently the policy enlisted only a reluctant 
consent from Slontagu and Lord Reading, the 
new Viceroy. Montagu, finally, was asked to 
resign following his publication of a dispateli 
from the Indian government setting forth 
Moslem objections to the Treaty of Sevres. 

In spite of Gandhi’s protests, Indian resistance 
frequently took the form of violence, tax collec- 
tors particularly being subjected to indignities. 
On Feb. 9, 1922, the Government took the sum- 
mary step of ordering Gandlii’s arrest on the 
charge of sedition. After a brief hearing, he was 
found guilty and sentenced to prison for six 
years. For the moment, this act only strength- 
ened the resolve of the Nationalists, who, late in 

1922, formally rejected the proposal to seek 
seats in the Legislative Assembly; but it be- 
came increasingly evident in 1923 that noncodp- 
eration was doomed. The boycott was a failure, 
and Gandhi himself advised the Indian National 
Confess mating at Delhi in September, 1023, 
to ahandon.it, and to relinquish noncoflperation 
at least temporarily and contest seats in the 
national and provincial assemblies. In the elec- 
tions for the second Legislative Assembly late 
in 1023 the Swaraj Party headed by Das an- 
nounced a programme of obstructionist tactics 
in their participation in the government, and 
secured’ 50 out of the 145 seats, as well as a 
preponderating majority in the Central Provinces. 
Disorders did not abate. They were, however. 
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due to other antagonisms as well as the resist- 
ance to British rule. Communism was gaining 
a sure foothold in India, as indicated by the 
Government’s energy in dealing with suspects, 
while the perennial Hindu-Moslem feud broke 
out frequently in open fighting. 

In July, 1923, the last session of the first 
Legislative Assembly closed. Its initial steps 
had been taken with so much caution that doubt 
was expressed in British circles as to whether 
its work was of a nature to justify its existence. 
The rise of the Labor Party to power in Great 
Britain did not materially affect the situation. 
True, Gandhi was released, on Feb. 4, 1924, be- 
cause of illness, and Sir Sidney Oliver, appointed 
to the Indian Office, was a champion of equal 
rights; but the British Labor government pro- 
ceeded to reject the native Assembl/s demand 
for a round-table conference on home rule, and 
point was given to this general attitude when 
Bamsay MacDonald issued a warning against 
the entertainment of too sanguine hopes. Hos- 
tility thus became general and outspoken once 
more. On March 17, the Swaraj majority re- 
jected the Government’s budget in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, which had convened January 31; 
three days later, in spite of the recurrence of 
disorders, the Assembly voted to deprive the 
Government of summary power. The only an- 
swer the British government could give to all 
this was the appointment of a commission to 
consider defects in the Government of India 
Act of 1919, and not a wholesale revision. 

The committee reported early in 1925 that 
the time was not yet oppoi*tune to consider con- 
stitutional changes. While the Nationalist agita- 
tion was passing through these various phases, 
the Communist menace continued to be more and 
more in evidence. In 1924 the Government dis- 
covered what appeared to be a widespread 
revolutionary conspiracy, especially prominent 
in Bengal, and special powers were given to the 
Bengal government to deal with it. When on 
Dec. 24, 1924, the executive committee of the 
Indian National Congress accepted Gandhi’s 
advice to abandon the noiicooperation movement, 
the begiiiuiiig of the end of that line of tactics 
was seen. It may be considered as having come 
definitely to a close in 1925 when the Council 
of the Swaraj Party, to which the centre of grav- 
ity of Indian resistance had gradually shifted, 
announced that imdcr certain conditions it was 
willing to work with the Government if a Domin- 
ion status should be granted to India by Great 
Britain. 

In June, 192«5, the Swarajist leader, C. E. Das, 
died and his party position in the L^islature 
was taken by Pandit Motilal Nehru. With 
Gandhi in retirement, a period of comparative 
political quiet enshed in India, broken chiefly by 
ever-recurring religious riots. In the spring and 
summer of 1920, they were especially frequent 
and resulted in the death of more than 100 per- 
sons. Both the Indian NationalitistS and the 
British authorities endeavored to bring the op- 
])osing religious bodies together. Lord Irwin, 
who succeeded Lord Reading as Viceroy in April, 
1926, continually urged the importance of har- 
mony between ttiem if the country expected to 
assume greater control of its own affairs. The 
elections hold in December, 1926, further con- 
firmed the decline of Nationalist feeling, as the 
Swarajists lost 9 of their 46 seats in the Legis- 
lature. However, the extremists controlled the 
meeting of the Indian Congress at the close of 


the year at which a favorable attitude toward 
nonco5peration measures was taken. 

It was the continuance of the tense religious 
antagonism, according to report, which induced 
the British government, toward the close of 
1927, to take the important step of appointing a 
commission to investigate the whole subject of 
the government of British India. This antic- 
ipated by two years the action provided for in the 
Government of India Act of 1919, under which 
a 10-year experiment was to be carried on in 
gradual transfer of governmental functions 
from British to Indian shoulders. The commis- 
sion appointed was a distinguished one, headed 
by Sir John Simon. When its personnel was 
announced in November, the fires of nationalism 
blazed up hotly again in India because of the 
fact that no Indian representatives were included 
on the commission. The British government, 
however, had provided for systematic cooperation 
in the investigation by committees of the national 
and provincial legislatures of India, and for a 
full hearing of the presentation of the Indian 
case by a parliamentary joint committee before 
any action on the report sliould be taken. 

These provisions were deemed inadequate by 
the Nationalists in India. A wave of opposition 
swept over the country and in December the 
Indian National Congress proclaimed a boycott 
on the Simon Commission and took its stand for 
full independence for India. At this Congress 
and elsewhere, renewed efforts were also put 
forth to obtain greater Hindu-Moslem unity, but 
with no great success. The Moslems, greatly 
in the minority in the country, held back from 
the Nationalist movemont because of the fear 
of oppression by the Hindus under a system of 
self-government, and in general supported the 
British authorities and opposed the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. 

The year 1927 was marked by further re- 
ligious rioting. The Simon Commission made a 
preliminary visit to India in February, 1928, 
returning to England April 7. Its presence 
served to accentuate the opposition which had 
flamed up on the aunounceinent of its ap])Olnt- 
ment, and tlie hostility found expression dn 
strikes and riots, in the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to cooperate in the investigation, and 
in a general increase in popular rcsilcssnosB. fn 
October, the commission returned to India and 
entered in earnest on its work of touring the 
country and taking evidence- While it received 
the help of committees of practically all tlie 
provincial legislatures, the strong reaction 
against it throughout the country continued to 
be pronounced, and was rcllccted, among other 
things, in the unhelpful attitude of the National 
Legislature on other matters than the work of tlie 
commission. On September 24, the CJovommcnt’s 
much desired bill to permit the deportation of 
alien Communists or other dangerous agitators 
was lost when the PrcHident of the Assembly 
broke a tie vote by casting his ballot against the 
bill on the ground that it was unnecossary. 
Communist agitation, nevertheless, had become 
particularly troublesome. Extended labor dif- 
ficulties also marked the summer of 1928, partic- 
ularly in the textile industry in Bombay, whore 
a strike lasting from April to October slowed 
down the city’s whole industrial life, and also 
in the steel industry and in railway activities. 

Toward the close of 1928, two important con- 
ferences todk action bearing on the home-rule 
question. Jn December, tlie annual meeting of 
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tlie National Coiigi’ess fully indorsed the report 
of the Nehru committee, which in May, at a con- 
ference in Bombay of representatives of many 
parties, had drawn up a proposed Constitution 
for India providing among other things for a 
Dominion status for the country. At this De- 
cember meeting, a resolution offered by Mahatma 
Gandhi was adopted stating that unless the Nehru 
Constitution should be put in force before the 
end of 1929, the noncooperation movement, in- 
cluding nonpayment of taxes, would again be re- 
vived, An important All-India Moslem confer- 
ence also met in December for the purpose of 
formulating a political programme for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the Moslems of India. 
It declared for a federal system for India and 
for various safeguards of Moslem minorities, 
and resolved to oppose any constitution which 
did not incorporate these provisions. 

While the Simon Commission was at work, 
a special committee presided over by Sir Har- 
eourt Butler was also busy with an important 
collateral inquiry into the relations between the 
British government and the larger number of 
native states which maintain a semi-independent 
status under their own rulers. Comprising about 
one-fifth of the population of India, these states 
are bound to the Empire by ties defined in various 
treaties. They are represented in a Chamber of 
Princes, which has only conference powers but 
serves as a voice for their common interests. In 
February, 1929, this Chamber declared unani- 
mously against any form of government for India 
which would dissolve the British connection. In 
May, a conference of representatives of subjects 
of these native states declared for a unified 
federal government for all India, a proposal to 
which the’ rulers themselves are cold. The Butler 
committee, however, had already reported on 
April 17, stating that it could find no practicable 
method for bringing the native states and British 
India together in a federated commonwealth, and 
that two Indias must continue to be recognized. 

The first part of 1929 was a period of great 
agitation in India in which all the chief causes 
of unrest had a part. Communist propaganda 
increased to such an extent that the Government 
felt it necessary to make a hundred arrests for 
sedition in the principal cities. The Government 
also introduced into the National Legislature 
the Anti-Communist Bill which. had been defeated 
in the year before, with a further provision per- 
mitting the seizure of funds brought into the 
country for Communist propaganda purposes. 
While this bill was being debated, on April 8, 
with Sir John Simon present, two bombs were 
exploded among the Government members, while 
Communist leaflets were dropped from the bal- 
cony. Several members were injured. Four days 
later the Viceroy passed the bill by ordinance. 
In February, religious warfare again broke out in 
Bombay, where several hundred people were re- 
ported killed, and the rioting spread over the 
whole land. Mahatma Gandhi again led a move- 
ment against the use of British cloth, and al- 
though he was arrested and fined, the movement 
went on with various damaging results. The Si- 
mon Commission returned to England in April 
and its report was awaited with the keenest in- 
terest. 

INDIANA. The thirty-seventh State in size 
(36,354 square miles) and the eleventh in popu- 
lation ; capital, Indianapolis, The population 
increased from 2,700,876 in 1910 to 2,930,390 in 
1920, a gain of 8.5 per cent; estimated popular 


tion, 1928, 3,170,000. The white population rose 
from 2,639,961 (1910) to 2,849,071 (1920); 

Negro, from 60,320 to 80,810; native white, from 
2,480,639 to 2,698,203. Foreign-born whites de- 
creased in number from 169,322 to 150,868. The 
urban population mounted from 1,143,835 in 
1910 to 1,482,855 in 1920; the rural fell from 
1,557,041 to 1,447,535. The principal cities grew 
as follows: Indianapolis (q.v.), 233,650 to 314,- 
194; Fort Wayne, 63,933 to 86,549; Evansville, 
69,647 to 85,264; South Bend, 53,684 to 70,983. 

Agriculture. Indiana is one of the chief 
agricultural States and general conditions in the 
years since the War have reflected fluctuations 
in the local production and prices of the chief 
products, particularly grains. For a full dis- 
cussion of this general situation, see Aguicul- 
TUEB, Corn-, Wheat, Oats, etc. 

The rural population declined from 65.7 per 
cent in 1900 to 57.6 per cent in 19X0 and to 49.4 
per cent in 1920. The number of farms de- 
creased 4.5 per cent, or from 205,120 in 1920 to 
195,780 in 1925; the total acreage in farms 
from 21,063,332 in 1920 to 19,915,120 in 1925. 
The improved land in farms embi*aced 16,680,- 
212 acres in 1920; crop land acreage in 1925 
was 11,981,079. The total value of farm prop- 
erty rose from $1,809,136,238 in 1910 to $3,042,- 
311,247 in 1920, but declined to $1,031,742,483 
in 1925; the average value per farm was (1910) 
$8396; (1920) $14,831; and (1925) $9807. 

Prices of farm land increased greatly, stimu- 
lated by war-time prices for products. In inter- 
preting these values, the inflation of the currency 
incident to the World War is to be taken into 
consideration. The percentage of land in farms 
decreased from 92.3 in 1910 to 91.3 in 1920. Of 
the farms in 1925, 137,429 were operated by 
owners; 1268, by managers; and 57,089, by 
tenants. The comparative figures for 1910 are 
148,501, 2297, and 64,087. White farmers in 
1920 numbered 204,654, compared with 214,080 
in 1910; colored farmers, 572, compared with 
806. The farms reported as under mortgage in 
1920 numbered 51,474; in 1925, 49,900. The 
total number of cattle in 1920 was 1,540,095; in 
1025, 1,281,810. Dairy cows numbered 940,401 
in 1920, 690,379 in 1926; swine, 3,613,906 
1920 and 2,939,074 in 1925; sheep, 643,889 in 
1920 and 595,461 in 1925. The estimated pro- 
duction of the principal farm crops in 1928 was : 
Corn, 161,322,000 bushels; wheat, 9,590,000 ; oats, 
93,684,000; rye, 946,000; potatoes, 6,649.000; 
tobacco, 11,234,000 pounds; and hay, 2,504,000 
tons. Comparative figures for 1913 are: Corn, 
176,400,000 bushels; wheat, 39,775,000; oats, 
36,380,000; rye, 1,566,000; potatoes, 3,975,000; 
tobacco, 11,926,000 pounds; and hay, 1,800,000 
tons. 

Mining. Indiana ranked eleventh among the 
States in the value of its mineral products in 
1927. These are almost entirely nonmetalHc; 
in the order of their value, they are coal, cement, 
stone, and clay products. There is also a large 
quantity of petroleum. During the period start- 
ing with 1914, coal production showed consider- 
able fluctuation, indicated by the following 
comparative values: In 1914, 16,641,132 short 
tons, valued at $18,290,928; 1917, 26,639,329 at 
$62,940,106; 1918, 30,678,634 at $70,384,601; 
1919,20,912,288 at $46,345,750; 1920, 29,360,585 
at $92,867,000; 1921, 20,319,509 at $52,269,000; 
1926, 23,186,006, at $46,889,000; in 1927, 17,- 
936,758, at $36,381,000; and 1928, 16,378,580, at 
$29,212,000. The production in 1922 and again 
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in 1927 showed a decrease, due chiefly to pro- 
tracted coal-miners’ strikes in the Middle West. 
Cement ranged from 9,595,923 barrels in 1914 
to 10,050,433 in 1916 and 5,291,851 in 1918. 
The value of clay products showed a considerable 
change, largely the result of the fluctuating pur- 
chasing power of money,, and the consequent 
shifts of prices during the period. The value 
in 1914 was $7,655,285; in 1920, $15,494,795; in 
1921; $11,199,024 in'l926, $18,747,825. The out- 
])ut of stone increased in value from $4,136,132 
in 1914 to $22,797,189. Petroleum production 
during the period varied from 1,335,456 barrels 
in 1914 to 769,0,36 in 1916; 1,158,000 in 1921; 
1,087,000 in 1922; and 852,000 in 1927. In ad- 
dition to the minerals noted above, the State 
produces coke, sand and gravel, and pig iron. 
The limestone produced for construction in 1928 
amounted to 14,520,060 cubic feet valued at $17,- 
760,022. The total value of the mineral produc- 
tion in 1926 was $118,692,304; compared with 
$146,736,294 in 1920; $82,270,784 in 1919; $96,- 
5.58,784 in 1918, and $42,864,267 in 1914. 

Manufactures. Indiana is an important 
manufacturing State. It has 31 cities with a 
population over 10,000, and six of these, 'Evans- 
ville, Fort Wayne, Gary, Indianapolis, South 
Bend, and Terre Haute, have 50,000 or more. 
Of these cities, 29, with a combined population 
of 37.8 per cent of the total for the State, in 
1919 had 62.5 per cent of the value of the manu- 
factured products. There were 7969 manufac- 
turing establishments in the State in 1909; 
7010 in 1919;; 4702 in 1925; and 4726 in 1927. 
Wage earners engaged in manufactories num- 
bered 277,680 in 1019, 280,633 in 1925, and 280,- 
717 in 1927. The capital invested in 1009 was 
$608,717,197; in 1919, $1,335,714,103. The value 
of the products in 1909 was $579,075,046; in 
1919, $1,898,763,387; in 1925, $2,125,382,017; 
and in 1927, $2,153,479,432. The increase in the 
value of the jn-oducts about 1919 was due 
largely to the change in industrial conditions 
brought about by the War and cannot j)roperly 
be used to measure the normal growth of manu- 
factures; but the increase in the number of wage 
earners clearly indicates a decided growth in the 
manufacturing activities of the State. The first 
industry in point of value of products is that 
connected with iron and steel works and rolling 
mills, the value of which was $38,052,000 in 1909; 
$109,274,000 in 1919; $343,236,025 in 1925. 
Slaughtering and meat packing attained a total 
of $47,289,000 in 1909; $51,022,000 in 1914, and 
$134,029,000 in 1919. Automobile production 
was valued at $23,764,000 in 1909; $179,005,000 
in 1919; ,^33,580,813 in 1025. The manufacture 
and repair of steam railways had ])rodu(*ts in 
1909 worth $9,498,000; in 1914, $21,570,000, 
and in 1919, $86,021,000. Indianapolis is first 
among the cities of the State in manufactures, 
having 853 establishments in 1909, with a prod- 
uct of $126,313,000; 1004, with $398,667,000 in 
1919; and products totaling $344,925,000 in 
1925. There were 218 establishments in South 
Bend in 1909, with products valued at $27,855,- 
000; 250, with ,$31,180,000 in 1914, and 214, with 
$75,339,000 in 1919. Similar figures for Fort 
Wayne are 230, with $23,687,000 in 1909; 228, 
with .$30,205,000 in 1914; 247, with $76,713,000 
in 1919. 

Education. Indiana has always been in the 
forefront among the States in the interest of its 
citizens in education, and great progress was 
made of late years. In 1913 the Legislature 


enacted three measures which had an important 
effect on the schools of the State; the Vocational 
Educational Law, the High-school Inspection 
Law, and a Compulsory-attendance Law. Suc- 
ceeding Legislatures amended these laws and 
passed others. The Legislature of 1920 enacted 
the Minimum-wage Law for teachers, fixing the 
minimum at $800, which became effective in 
1920-21. The general Senate of 1921 enacted the 
Compulsory-attendance Law providing that em- 
ployment certifications shall not bo issued until 
a pupil has completed the elementary school 
course. The establishmoiit of a dhnsioii of 
teacher training, doing excellent work, was fol- 
lowed by improvement in ability of the teaching 
force. In 1921-22, 98 school corporations con- 
ducted schools in one or more of the fields of 
agriculture, home economics, and industry, with 
nearly 20,000 pupils enrolled. The Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, charged with the duty 
of returning i>liysieally disabled civilians to prof- 
itable employment, was eminently successful. 
In 1922-23 the General Education’ Board made 
a comprehensive investigation of the public- 
school system of the State and recommended 
sweeping changes in regard to a State scliool ad- 
ministration, local school admiiiiKtration, and 
the training and certification of teachers. The 
enrollment in the public schools in 1914 was 
.548,497, including both elementary and high 
schools; in 192,5-26 it was 685,227; of this num- 
ber, 488,780 were in elementary and 146,447 in 
high schools. The expenditures for education in 
the public day schools of the State in 1925-20 
were: current, $50,776,806; outlays, $10,4.52,228. 
The percentage of illiteracy in the State decreased 
from 3.9 in 1910 to 2.8 in 1920. Am(3ng the 
native white population, it fell from 3 i>cr cent 
in 1910 to 1.8 per cent in 1920; among the Negro, 
from 17.5 to 11.7; among the foreign-born popu- 
lation, illiteracy increased from 11.8 to 12.4. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1927, as reported by the u. S, 
Department of Commerce, were: for maintcnaEice 
and operation of governmental deparimentH, 
104,760 (of which $5,23.3,413 was aid to local 
education); for interest on debt, $77,00(i; for 
permanent improvements, $13,846,010; total, 
$40,118,382 (of which $17,287,205 was for high- 
ways, $0,839,494 being for maintenance and 
$10,447,711 for construction). Revenues were 
$43,078,196, Of this, property and special taxes 
furnished 34.7 per cent; . departmental earnings 
and charges for oflicials’ services, 10 per cent; 
and sales of licenses and the tax on gasoline 
39.8 per cent. Property valuation was $5,188,- 
356,739; State taxation thereon, $11,933,220. 
Net State debt on Sept. 30, 1927, was $1,640,- 
500. 

Political and Other Events. In 1014 
though the Democratic vote showed a decrease 
of about 10,000, Senator Shively, Democrat, was 
reelected. The Democrats also elected 11 repre- 
sentatives to Congress. In the presidential elec- 
tion of 1916, l)oth candidates for vice president 
were residents of Indiana. As a result of the 
election, tlie Republican Party was returned to 
jmwer; James J^. Goodrich was elected governor. 
Owing to the death of Senator Shively in 1916, 
it was necessary to elect two senators. James 
E. Watson and Harry S. Now, both Republicans, 
were elected. For President in 1916, Charles E, 
Hughes received 341,005 votes; President Wilson, 
334,003. In the elections of 1918, the Republic- 
ans elected the entire State ticket- On Aug. 2, 
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1918, tlie State came under tlie operation of the 
“bone dry’’ Prohibition Law. Warren T. McRay, 
Hepublican, wa» elected governor in 1920, and 
Janies E. Watson, Republican, was reelected 
United States Senator. In the voting for Presi- 
dent, Warren G. Harding received 690,370 votes; 
James M. Cox, 511,364. In 1921 a special elec- 
tion was held on September 26 and an amend- 
ment conferring full suffrage on women and 
prohibiting aliens from voting until they were 
fully naturalized was adopted. Samuel M. Ral- 
ston, Democrat, former Governor of the State, 
was elected Senator in 1922. On Mar. 31, 1921, 
the Mayor of Gary, Roswell C. Johnson, and other 
officials, were found guilty of a liquor conspiracy 
and were sentenced to lines and terms of im- 
prisonment. Gov. Warren T. McCray was in- 
dieted for fraudulent misuse of the mails and for 
other offenses in 1923, and in 1924 he was found 
guilty and sentenced to a term in the Federal 
prison in Atlanta. 

In the election of 1924, the vote of the State 
for President was: Coolidge, 703,042; Davis, 
492,245; LaFollette, 71,700. The Republican 
candidate, Ed. Jackson, was elected governor. 
He was charged in 1927, while in office, with 
having offered a bribe to McCray when the latter 
was governor. Tried on this charge in 1928, 
Jackson was acquitted under the statute of 
limitations. In 1926 and 1927 inquiries were 
conducted, concerning alleged corrupt practices 
connected with officials of the State Ku Klux 
Klan organization, of which the former Grand 
Dragon, D. C. Stephenson, had been sent to prison 
on a criminal charge. Mayor John L, Duvall 
of Indianapolis was convicted in 1927 of having 
made a corrupt political bargain in 1925 ; he was 
deprived of office and condemned to prison for 
30 days. In 1928 the vote of the State for 
President was: Hoover (Republican), 848,280; 
Smith (Democratic), 662,691. Harry G. Leslie 
(Republican) was elected governor; A. R. Rob- 
inson (Republican) was elected United States 
Senator. 

Legislation. In 1915 several important 
measures were passed, relating to electoral re- 
form and liquor regulation, and also a workmen’s- 
compensation law. The Legislature of 1917 
passed an act providing for a constitutional con- 
vention, granted women the right to vote, and 
enacted the State-wide “bone dry” Prohibition 
Law which went into effect on Apr. 2, 1918. In 
1919 a measure was enacted giving the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners power over State 
and local levies and municipal bond issues, and 
women were given the right to vote for Presi- 
dent. The Legislature recreated the legislative 
reference bureau which had been permitted to 
lapse in 1917. Measures also were passed for- 
bidding the display of the red flag or any other 
symbol or emblem calculated to excite hostility 
or violence against the Government. The Legis- 
lature of 1921 enacted the Pure Agricultural 
Seed Law, provided for the creation of an execu- 
tive State budget, and authorized cities to create 
city-planning and zoning commissions'. In 1923 
the Legislature passed a measure for establish- 
equal rights for women, abolishing the legal 
disability of married women to make contracts 
and allowing them to hold property as if single. 
At this session, the penalties for violating the 
Prohibition Law were increased, and a uniform 
stock transfer act was* passed. In 1927 the 
Legislature repealed the requirement of regis- 
tration as a prerequisite to voting; redefined the 


crime of voluntary manslaughter; and made pos- 
sible State sterilization of defectives. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The capital and largest 
city of Indiana. The population rose from 233,- 
650 in 1910 to 315,746 in 1920 and to 382,100 
in 1928, by estimate of the Bureau of the Census. 
The area is 50.43 square miles. A city planning 
commission of nine members was created in 1921, 
and in the year following a comprehensive zon- 
ing plan with distinct use, height, and area dis- 
tricts was adopted. In 1927 at a special election, 
Indianapolis voted to adopt government by com- 
mission and manager, the change to take effect 
Jan. 1, 1930. The city purchased the privately- 
owned reduction works in 1918; in 1924 it built 
a new sewage plant using the activated-sludge 
system. Indianapolis has 796.84 miles of streets, 
591.60 miles of sewers, and 609.34 miles of 
water mains. Two municipal theatres, in which 
free entertainments are given, were established 
in 1922. The national headquarters of the Amer- 
ican Legion have been established in Indianapolis, 
and an impressive World War Memorial has been 
constructed by the city, Marion County, and the 
State of Indiana. The base of the building, 
which is constructed of Indiana limestone, is 
180 feet square; and the tower, which rises to 
a height of 230 feet, is 50 feet square. The 
building and Memorial Plaza, covering five city 
blocks, will represent, when completed, an ex- 
penditure of more than $10,000,000. A munici- 
pal airport has been established on a 1000-acre 
field seven miles from the city. 

The number of industrial establishments in 
Indianapolis increased from 886 in 1914, em- 
ploying 31,791 persons and making products 
valued at $39,700,016, to 1215 in 1922, employ- 
ing 66,000 persons and making products valued 
at $427,100,000; the capital investment rose from 
$87,569,251 to $220,250,000. In 1928 Indian- 
apolis had 850 industries that produced more 
than 1200 different commodities, the leading ones 
being automobiles, slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing, metal trades and machine shops, automobile 
accessories, wearing apparel, canning, printing 
and publishing, and erain and cereal products. 
These industries employed 45,752 persons who 
received approximately $74,000,000 in wages. 
The value of products manufactured in 1928 was 
$435,000,000. The resources of 4 National, 24 
State, and 13 trust-company hanks in 1928 were 
$293,017,222, and the total assets of 58 building 
and loan associations were $90,680,167. Ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the membership in 
building and loan associations in the United 
States is listed in Indianapolis, and approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the families own their own 
homes. Building construction in Indianapolis 
grew from $7,933,081 in 1914 to $23,669,316 in 
1928. During 1928, 4200 permits were issued 
for new buildings at a coat of $23,609,315. The 
assessed valuation of property in Indianapolis in 
1928 was $672,689,970; the net debt was $31,- 
419,575. 

INDIANA UNIVEBSITY. An institution 
for the higher education of men and women at 
Bloomington, founded in 1820. In 1928 it had 
the following divisions: College of arts and 
sciences, graduate school; law; commerce and fi- 
nance; music; education; medicine; .dentistry; 
nurses’ training; and social service. During, the 
period 1914 to 1928-29, the attendance increased 
from 2620 to 4233; the faculty from 165 mem- 
bers at Bloomington and 50 at Indianapolis in 
1923, to 299 in 1928; the volumes in the library 
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from 99,760 to 197,700; and the income from 
$396,216 to $2,000,000 from State and private 
sources, the endowment amounting to $774,778 
in , the latter year. A new commerce building 
costing $235,000 was finished in 1923, and a 
stadium with a seating capacity of 22,000 was 
completed in 1924. Other new buildings ready 
or under construction in 1924 were a men’s dormi- 
tory with a capacity of 115 ; a women’s dormitory 
with a capacity of 260; James Whitcomb Riley 
Memorial Hospital (Indianapolis), dedicated. 
A new wing of the library was begun in 1925 
and additional appropriations were given for 
library equipment in both 1926 and 1927. In 
the latter year, the Legislature appropriated a 
mill tax that was expected to yield $350,000 per 
year, for 10 years, to be used exclusively for the 
construction of new buildings and the purchase 
of land. In October, 1028, a new home for the 
Nurses’ Training School, costing $500,000, the 
gift of Ball Brothers, of Muncie, Ind., was dedi- 
cated. In 1925 by act of the legislature, Indiana 
Dental College was purchased for the University 
and the four-year dental course was changed to 
a five-year course to take effect in the ensuing 
year. President, since 1902, William Lowe 
Bryan, Ph.D., LL.D. 

INDIAN PROBLEM. See Kjenya ConowY; 
South Africa, Union of. 

INDIANS (United States). The Indian 
population seems to have increased in the period 
siijce 1914. According to the U. S. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the number of Indians was 331,- 
250 in 1914 and 364,940 in 1927, a gain of 23,- 
690. For certain intervening years, their num- 
bers were; 1921, 340,838; 1922, 340,917; 1923, 
344,303; 1924, 346,902. The difficulty with ac- 
cepting these figures on their face is that part 
of the increase may be due to the inclusion of 
large numbers of mixed-bloods with increasingly 
small proportions of Indian blood, and to the 
notorious inexactness of Indian census records. 
Part of the increase is undoubtedly real, due to 
improved health conditions resulting especially 
in fewer infant deaths. The U. S. Census of 
1910, available in 1015, gives 265,083 in the 
United States and 25,331 in Alaska. Wliile it 
may be possible that “Indians” in the census 
sense (i.e., those having an appreciable amount 
of Indian blood) arc increasing, it is obvious that 
there has been no general increase in the number 
of full-bloods. 

The current figures may be contrasted with 
estimates of the population at the time of ex- 
ploration. There is a high degree of probability 
in the figures given by J. Mooney {Aboriginal 
Population of Amerioa 'North of MeosicOf 1028) 
as follows: United States proper, 849,000; Brit- 
ish America, 221,000; Alaska, 73,000; Gireenland, 
10,000; total, 1,153,000. Of these, the greatest 
number were in California (260,000), the Plains 
(141,800), and Gulf States (114,400). Kroeber 
estimates a smaller number for California ( 133,- 
000), but agrees that its density was greatest 
{In<Ucm8 of California, 1925). Mooney’s esti- 
mate is smaller than that of K. Sapper {NXI 
Int, Congr, Amer,, The Hague, 95). Of a total 
of forty to fifty million for both Americas, there 
were in North America north of the limits of 
cultivation, one-half million; to the Mexican 
boundary, two to three million ; Mexico, twelve to 
fifteen million; Central America; five to six mil- 
lion; West Indies, three to four million; tropical 
Andes, twelve to fifteen million; tropical East 
South America, two or three million; and in tem- 


perate South America, one or two million. For 
aboriginal life, see Ftii nograph Y. 

The present distribution is very unequal, In- 
dians residing principally in the Western States. 
Those having largest populations in 192(> were 
in their order; Oklahoma, 120,487; Arizona, 44,- 
729; South Dakota, 24,676; New Mexico, 22,527; 
(Dalifornia, 18,913. 

Hybridization is in progress among the Indi- 
ans. The proportions of full-blooded and niixed- 
bloodcd Indians were establislied with accuracy 
for the first time in the U. S. Census of 1910, pre- 
pared under the direction of a competent anthro- 
pologist, R. B, Dixon (Indian Population of flic 
United States and Alaska, 1915). 


United States Alaska 

Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Pull-blooded 150,053 56.5 21,444 84.7 

Mixed-blooded 93,423 35.2 3,887 15.3 

Not reported 22,207 8.3 ... 

Those of mixed blood were predominantly Indian- 
white (including Mexicans); mixtures with Ne- 
groes were only 1.5 per cent of the total. In five 
adjoining States (New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, 
Colorado, and Nevada), comprising the interior 
arid plateau, and in Iowa and Missiswi])])!, the 
proportion of full-bloods was more than 85 ])(m* 
cent. In California, Idaho, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming, the proportion was more than 70 ])er 
cent; in Louisiana, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, 
and Washington, more than 55 per cent. Okla- 
homa, which contained one-third of all Indiaim, 
had only 36.0 per cent of full-blooded. Prin<'ii>al 
tribes with the highest percentages of full tribal 
blood wore; Hopi (Arizona), 99.3 per cent; 
Navajo (Arizona-New Mcxico-lTtah), 09.0 per 
cent; Zufii (New Mexico), 98.4 per cent; Papago 
(Arizona), 05.8 per cent; Pima (Arizona), 95.3 
per cent; Ijaguna (New Mexico), 94.8 per cent; 
Ute (Colorado-Utah), 93.0 per cent; Mohave 
(Arizona-California), 91.3 per cent; Arapaho 
(Oklahoma-Wyoming), 89.4 per cent. ''Phese 
figures arc an index of the extent to which tribal 
solidarity lias been jireserved. AU of these 
tribes, excepting Arapaho, live in relative isola- 
tion from white settlements. Tlicsc data for 
1910 are probably representative of conditions 
ill 1928, except that the percentage of mixed- 
bloods may be slightly greater. 

Several studies of inheritance of physical traits 
among mixcd-hloods have recently been made. 
Jenk’s IndianAVhUe Amalgam-ation (1916) 
showed that among descendants of Ojibwa and 
French-Scotch, breadth of face and head varied 
between the ancestral extremes according to the 
preponderance of one strain or the oilier. A 
more extensive study was Sullivan’s Anthropom- 
etry of the Biouan Tribes (1920). It appeared 
here also that there was a tendency among the 
offspring to inherit the wide face of the Indian 
or the narrow face of the white parent, but not 
to form an intermediate type. Narrow heads 
and narrow faces tended to he inherited together. 
In characters such as skin, hair, and eye color, 
and in hair form, the half-bloods approached 
Indians more closely than whites. Half-bloods 
were taller than full -bloods. Theso coniiriii 
earlier observations of the same nature by Boas. 

Fecundity and vitality among Indians arc re- 
lated to the percentage of mixed blood in the 
parents. The percentage of sterile women in the 
to,tal ig 8.6; in full-blood marriages, 10.7; in 
mixed marriages, 6,7. Sterility further de- 
creases in direct proportion to the amount of 
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mixed blood. Mixed marriages also show a 
greater fertility, although the proportion of 
mixed blood does not affect the result; average 
number of children in all marriages, 4.8 ; in full- 
blood, 4.5; in mixed marriages 5.1. Vitality 
is also greater among children of mixed mar- 
riages : per cent of children surviving in all mar- 
riages, 74.7 ; in full-blood, 69.7 ; in mixed 
marriages, 79.0. The vitality of the children 
increased proportionately to the white blood of 
the parents. It is not clear whether this rela- 
tive superiority of mixed unions is due to social 
or racial conditions. 

A measure of changing social conditions among 
Indians appears in the records of school attend- 
ance and illiteracy. School attendance is obvi- 
ously related to the facilities provided. *The 
number of school children in 1910, in 389 schools, 
was 31,930; in 1900 (329), 26,771; in 1890 
(246), 16,377. This varied with tribes from 
Hopi, 79.3 per cent of children in school, to 
Navajo, 8.9 per cent. Illiteracy among Indi- 
ans was 45.3 per cent in 1910, compared with 
7.7 per cent for the entire United States. It has 
decreased, however, from 1900 (56.2 per cent). 
This varied with tribes from Navajo (95 per cent 
males, 84 per cent females) and Zufii (95 per cent 
males, 60 per cent females) to Chickasaw (21 
per cent males, 6 per cent females). The Hopi 
and Zutii are Pueblo peoples concentrated in a 
few fixed villages; the Navajo, a widely scat- 
tered desert people; the Chickasaw live on terms 
of equality with the Oklahoma whites. 

Social conditions vary enormously among the 
Indians, from that of the Five Civilized Nations 
of Oklahoma and the Indians of New York State, 
whose status is substantially that of whites, to 
the Indians of Arizona, Nevada, and Utah, where 
their existence in remote districts is still on a 
primitive level. Hence, their problems and those 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, charged with 
their protection and development, are highly vari- 
able. The general policy of the Government is 
to fit them as rapidly as possible for complete 
amalgamation with white communities, gradually 
withdrawing from the capacity of guardian. 
Progress has been much slower than -was antici- 
pated, partly owing to the handicap of poverty 
and ill-health of. the Indians, partly to their iso- 
lation in many instances, and partly to the in- 
eptitude and vacillating policy of the Indian 
Bureau. A large part of the gain made by In- 
dians in 1914r-28 is indirectly due to the rapid 
expansion of automobile roads in the West open- 
ing up the more inaccessible districts. 

For some years, the policy of the Bureau has 
been to declare individual Indians competent to 
manage their own affairs as rapidly as possible, 
rather than wait for whole tribes to reach this 
status. In' 1917 the Bureau declared for in- 
cluding all having one-half white blood or more 
in this group, but in 1921 the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs annulled this blanket policy as 
unworkable. The Bureau had also for some years 
been contracting with the States to include 
Indian children in public schools. This had the 
advantage of hastening their indjiction into white 
communities and relieving the Federal Govern- 
ment of many administrative costs. In 1927 the 
number of children so placed was about thirty- 
four thousand. The Bureau was aware that its 
health programme had not kept pace with prog- 
ress elsewhere, due to financial . neglept of the 
service and the high turnover of underpaid work- 
ers. CoSperation was arranged with the U. S. 


Public Health Service and 8tate boards, which 
materially improved the situation. The Bureau 
had also requested extension of existing Federal 
and State laws to include iiiinor crimes com- 
mitted on reservations and which did not fall 
under Federal statutes. These had previously 
fallen in the jurisdiction of i*eservatioii courts, 
whose authority was meagre and punishments 
mild. 

The Indian's legal status and property rights 
were brought sharply into public focus by the 
introduction in Congress of the Pueblo Land Bill. 
This provided that white claimants to Pueblo In- 
dian lands and water rights in New Mexico should 
be recognized without regard to the rights of the 
Indians and that should the Indians thus be 
deprived of sufficient land to support themselves, 
they were to be removed to other lands. The 
outburst of public sentiment was such that the 
bill was withdrawn. 

About the same time, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs issued a proscription against all 
Indian dances (which have both social and 
religious significance). The demands for the 
piohibition came largely from religious organiza- 
tions, although Indians and their advocates 
maintained that this was a punitive act for hav- 
ing blocked the Pueblo Land Bill. The previous 
policy of the Bureau had been not to interfere 
with native ceremonies, except with respect to 
unlawful practices, which were rare. Thus, the 
question of religious freedom was raised. Op- 
position spread rapidly to white citizens, as well, 
and several associations for their assistance were 
organized, notably the Indian Defense Society. 
Public opinion forced the Commissioner to recede 
from his position. See also G. E. F. Lindquist, 
The Red Man m the United States (1923). 

These two acts had the salutary effect of 
re-arousing public interest in the Indian. For 
the first time, the general public became aware of 
the wretched condition of these people. Know- 
ing only by repute of the great wealth of a single 
tribe, the Osages, derived from oil-land royaIti(is, 
the popular impression had been that Indians 
generally were well-to-do. The organizations 
friendly to the Indians soon remedied that mis- 
apprehension and the public conscience de- 
manded a new policy on the part of the Indian 
Bureau. 

An outgrowth of this agitation was the investi- 
gation of the condition of the Indians and The 
Problem of Indiem Administration (1928), by 
the Institute for Government Research, at the 
request of Secretary Work. While this report 
was primarily concerned with the Indian Bureau, 
it is a mine of information on the present status 
of its wards. 

The conditions it reported were shocking. 
Indians are miserably poor. While other re- 
sources vary from one reservation to another, it 
may be noted that their cash income per capita 
per year is under five hundred dollars (Carson, 
$15 to Colville, $418), except for Klantath,* 
$1523, and Osage, $19,119. Per-capita earned 
incomes vary from $8 to $351 ]jer annum. The 
concomitant of this poverty is disease. The 
tubercular are estimated at one in ten. Deaths 
from it are 6.3 per 1000, as compared with 0,87 
for the general population. Trachoma, which 
causes blindness, is widespread and venereal dis- 
ease rife. Infant mortality is high: deaths of 
children under one year constitute 26.2 per cent 
of, all deaths; of those under three years, 36.9 
per, cent ,( compared with 13.6 per cent and 16.2 
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per cent in the general population). The total 
death rate is abnormally high, 25.6 per 1000, as 
compared with the general 16.2. The highest 
Indian death rate (39.2) is in Nevada. Hospi- 
tals, sanatoria, and the like, maintained for them 
are insufficient in personnel, equipment, manage- 
ment, and design. Boarding schools are not only 
overcrowded, but the children are undernour- 
ished, routinized, made to labor for the main- 
tenance of the school, taught subjects unrelated 
to their life, and turned back on reservations 
without aid in establishing themselves. The per 
diem for food in these schools is eleven cents, 
totally inadequate to feed them. Legal protec- 
tion is inadequate, altliough much of the best 
W’ork has been done by the Indian Service in this 
field. Indians are despoiled of their holdings 
by designing individuals. Others are ignorant 
of the vahic of land placed in their hands by 
patent, and dispose of it to their own harm. 
There is hardly a phase of Indian life in which 
they are not below . the standards of even the 
poorest whites. This is not a fault of their own 
creation, but is due to the encroachments of 
whites and the lack of any broad and sustained 
plan on the part of the Indian Bureau, 

On the basis of their report, the Institute for 
Government Besoareh made recommendations to 
improve conditions among the Indians and in- 
creasb the effectiveness of the Indian Bureau. 
“The fundamental requirement is that the task 
of the Indian Service be recognized as primarily 
educational , . . devoting its main energies to 
the social and economic advancement of the In- 
dians, so that they may be absorbed” or be fitted 
to live “at least in accordance with a minimum 
standard of health and decency.” It is recog- 
nized that this cannot be achieved without a 
material increase in the Congress iojial appropria- 
tion. To use this effectively, a Division of Plan- 
ning and Development should be created, the 
expert members of which should be able to advise 
the Bureau, j)reparc programmes of local devel- 
opment, and check the effectiveness with which 
they are carried out. Recognizing that local 
problems are liighly variable, they recommend 
a maximum decentralization in planning and 
supervising the Bureau’s activities. 

Among the immediate improvements, health 
conditions stand first, since these effect not only 
the Indians but the whole population. Public 
health clinics are recommended, extensions of 
hospital service, periodic examination of chil- 
dren, and material improvement of the children’s 
diet, hlducational improvements are possible by 
a programme better suited to tlic children’s needs 
and bj^ raising the qualifications of teachers* 
Routinization in the schools, which destroys in- 
dividual initiative, should be abolished. Simi-* 
larly, much of the labor of the pupils for school- 
inaintainance, condoned as giving industrial 
training, should be done way with. Provision 
should be made for after-school placement in' 
order that the pupils may not revert to reserva- 
tion conditions. Economic conditions can be 
improved by creating opportunities for remuner- 
ative work; withholding fees from uneanied in- 
comes as conducive to pauperism. Improvement 
in the homes is possible by a more adequate 
home-demonstration and public-health service. 
A check on exploitation can be had by legal 
services more in the Indian’s interest, and by 
preventing the sale of inherited lands which 
leaves the Indians landless. The most drastic 
criticism of the Indian Service is on the ground 


of the inadequate training and personality of its 
local staffs, which are also insufficient in numbers 
to serve its purpose. It is recognized that this 
is the result of unattractive salaries. Accord- 
ingly, higher salaries are recommended, which 
are to be paid, however, only for more adequately 
prepared individuals. 

Immediate action is recommended to feed the 
generally undernourished school children; then 
to proceed in turn with the Division of Planning, 
improving the present personnel and equipment, 
the health and economic programmes, and obtain- 
ing new specialists for the purpose. Wiile a 
general estimate of additional appropriations is 
not made, it appears that more than seven mil- 
lions a year will be needed OA^er a period of five 
to ton years. The current appro]>riatiou (1028) 
is $14,991,485, including $2,151,800 from tribal 
funds. Tliis addition would create an efficient 
organization, the upkeep of which avouM dimin- 
ish year by year as the Indians merge into the 
general population. 

Late in 1928, a senatorial committee began 
hearings on the Indian question in California. 
The 1928 platform -of the Rei)iil)lican Party fav- 
ored a commission to inquire into any infringe- 
ments of the rights of Indians. It remains to 
be seen if anything comes of this. See Rack 
Problems; Eugenics; Anthropology; Ethno- 
graphy. 

INDIA RUBBER. See Rubber. 

INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND 
CONCILIATION. Sec Labor Arbitration. 

INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. Sec Chem- 
istry, Applied. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. During and 
immediately after the World War, various pro- 
grammes were considered, and some ado]>ted, for 
flic purpose of giving the workers a greater share 
in the management of industry. None of these 
had a real success though sotne of tlioni did, for 
a time, stabilize working conditions in a number 
of industries. Theoretically, the concept of in- 
dustrial democracy aimed at the introduction of 
democratic principles in industry and tJie control 
of the means of production l)y the producers, 
i.e., the workers. What is was to be, in short, 
was a form of syndicalism. Expression was to 
be given to the idea through the organization of 
workers’ committees in the sho])s not only for the 

S purpose of exercising control but to perfect 
rofit-sliaring devices. In Great Britain and 
ermany, some organizations were set up; in the 
United States, tlio only thing to cinoi’ge was a 
paper plan (the so-called Plumb Plan) which 
soon dropped out of sight. 

In Great Britain, under war conditions, shop 
stewards, as they were called, assumed leader- 
ship in many factories and represented their 
fellow-workers in discussions concerning hours, 
wages, and shop conditions. The movement was 
syndicalist in character and had as its real aim 
the setting up of control by the workers, and be- 
cause the shop stewards were largely to be found 
in the engineering trades (wliich were so vital 
in the production of munitions), tliey played 
very imiwrtant rdles. With the end of the War, 
however, the slioihsteward movement declined 
and trade unionism once more assumed its leader- 
ship of the working-class movement. The same 
was the fate of the Whitley Councils which first 
appeared in Great Britain in 1918 as the rcHult 
of a governmental committee investigation. This 
body reeommeuded joint standing industrial 
councils as the means for adjusting relations he- 
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tween einployei’s and employees. There were to 
be in the system district councils and work com- 
mittees, as well as national councils. During 
1918-20, these councils spread and, at the end 
of the two years, there were 72 councils and 11 
interim reconstruction committees; but the idea 
never took hold in the important industries and 
the council languished, as trade unions, freed 
from war restrictions, once more gained control. 

The fact is, in G-reat Britain and Germany, 
too, where the working populations were organ- 
ized on political lines, it was recognized that the 
present industrial situation of private owner- 
ship partook more or less of the nature of a 
timce. The trade-union position was this: the 
State, increasingly, was to be used as an instru- 
ment in giving the worker securitjr against un- 
employment, sickness, and old age ; it was sooner 
or later to take over the key industries; and 
trade unionism was the only weapon of the 
worker in the protection of working conditions. 
In the individual shop, everything was in favor of 
management; hence, the individual worker had 
to have back of him the organized effort of the 
whole working class and not merely that handful 
with whom he had an affinity of interest through 
propinquity. English industrialists were real- 
ists and showed that they appreciated the situa- 
tion when, as a result of the efforts of Lord 
Melchett, the English Conference on Industrial 
Relations (1928) insisted upon the recognition of 
trade unionism and sought to maintain peace in 
industry not through the so-called democratiza- 
tion of industry but by treating with trade 
unionism as a component element in the 
situation. 

In 1920 Germany provided for the creation 
of works councils in all establishments where 
20 or more persons were employed. The func- 
tions of the coimcils were: to cooperate with 
employers to increase efficiency; to promote in- 
dustrial peace and adjust grievances; to super- 
vise the adjustment of awards affecting 
employees and agree on working rules; to pro- 
mote safety and good health; and to cooperate 
in the administration of welfare programmes. 
For a brief time, the councils functioned. Dur- 
ing the inflation period (ending November, 
1923 ) , they helped in the stabilization of wages; 
but, with deflation and the resulting unemploy- 
ment, the position of the trade unions was seri- 
ously weakened and the works councils were 
shorn of most of their power. In 1926 the trade 
unions had recovered and works councils began 
to reappear in larger establishments. In smaller 
plants, they continued to disappear and, in or- 
dinary commercial establishments, they were 
practically nonexistent. The works councils 
have largely acted to enforce trade agreements 
made by the unions with the employers and to 
protect workers against unjust dismissals. . The 
system has fallen very far short of its expecta- 
tions when its advocates said it was going to 
give the workers a share in the control of man- 
agement. 

In the United States, immediately after the 
War, much attention was given to the’ Plumb 
Plan, whose purpose was the setting up of a sys- 
tem of workers’ control among the railways. 
This plan, named -after its author Glenn. E. 
Plumb, who was the general counsel for the rail- 
way brotherhoods in the United States, proposed 
government purchase of the railways and the 
creation of a national railways operating cor- 
poration, the board .of directors of which ^as to 


consist of 15 members, five chosen by the workers, 
five by the officials of the railways, and five by 
the Government. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was to fix rates and wages were to be 
fixed by a wage board. Profits were to be di- 
vided between the Govemm#it and the corpora- 
tion. The railroad brotherhoods sponsored the 
plan and succeeded in gaining the endorsement 
of it by the American Federation of Labor at the 
conventions of 1920 and 1921, but nothing came 
of the plan. 

Another scheme that received attention was 
the Baltimore & Ohio plan for the union- 
management cooperation in the running of the 
railway shops of the system. The plan was first 
inau^rated in 1923 and by 1929 was in opera- 
tion in the 45 shops of the Baltimore & Ohio, as 
well as on the Canadian National Railways, the 
Chicago & North Western, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. The essentials of the Balti- 
more & Ohio plan were as follows: Each shop 
is organized as a unit. Trade unions arc rec- 
ognized, and management and the unions are 
to develop written agreements governing wages, 
working conditions, adjustment of disputes, etc. 
There is to be cooperation between management 
and the unions for the purpose of increasing 
efficiency and the elimination of waste. The 
workers, on the other hand, are to be assured 
that employment will he stabilized. In other 
words, for greater efficiency, the worker is prom- 
ised securi^ in employment, better working con- 
ditions ^^and sharing in the gains of cobperation.” 

INDUSTEIAIi EDUCATION. See Educa- 
tion IN THE United States. 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OE THE 
WORLD. A labor organization founded in 
Chicago in 1905, a group of radicals who 
were discontented with the conservative policies 
of the trade unions. It was based on industrial 
unionism as opposed to the craft unionism of 
the American Federation of Labor, and in this 
sense it was a form of syndicalism. It drew its 
strength largely from the unskilled and migra- 
tory labor of the West, that is to say, the men 
from the logging and railroad-construction 
camps and those who followed the harvesting 
season from the South to the North. It worked 
with some degree of success among dockworkers 
and seamen. During the period of the War and 
immediately afterwards, the organization was 
prominently identified with a series of important 
strikes in -the West. It was associated with the 
disorders in Bisbee, Ariz,(1917), as a result of 
which a large group of workers was deported 
into the State of New Mexico; its leaders were 
charged with interfering with the prosecution of 
the War and in 1918, 95 of them were tried and 
found guilty of conspiracy. They were sen- 
tenced to serve twenty-year jail terms and pay 
fines of $20,000. I .W. W, leaders were charged 
with having fired on a parade of veterans in Cen- 
tralia, Wash,, Nov. 11 , 1919, and a round-up of 
I.‘ W. W. members resulted. In the years im- 
mediately after the War, a number of the West- 
ern States dealt harshly with the movement and 
made membership in it a criminal offense. 
Notably, California and Washington led in these 
prosecutions. 

After 1924, the movement declined and by the 
close of the period surveyed (1928), the 1. W. W. 
had passed from the industrial and political 
scene. Its decline may be attributed to the fol- 
lowing reasons; the defection of its leader, 
William D. Haywood, who deserted his fellow 
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prisoners and fled to Russia wliile out on bail; 
the internal strife that had been part of the 
movement since the Russian Revolutioxi; an 
attempt on the part of some to make the I. W. W. 
less revolutionary and more scientific by carry- 
ing on surveys in key industries, etc.; official 
I)ersecutions in the West; the falling out with 
the Red International. This last probably was 
the chief reason for the disappearance of the 
movement. The success of the Russian Revolu- 
tion had seized the imagination of the radicals 
in the counti-y and they became convinced that 
the methods of Communism and affiliation with 
the Coniinunist international at Moscow (a thing 
v'hieh I. W. W. leadership had steadily refused 
to do) were more likely to produce success than 
the more intellectual methods of the I. W. W. 
After 1924, therefore, the Workers’ Party sup- 
planted the I. W. W. as the radical organization 
in the United States. 

USTFAISTTILE PARALYSIS. In 1921 a new 
serum treatment for this disease was announced 
by Dr. Rosenow of the Mayo Foundation, and 
artificial sera have been tested extensively, but 
despite many favorable results published the 
tendency at present is to depend on the use of 
natural convalescent serum when this can be ob- 
tained. The possibility of the recurrence of the 
epidemic incidence of Idle disease as witnessed in 
1907 and 1916 has caused this malady to take 
on renewed interest with the lapse of time. An 
intensive campaign, chiefly of education, was 
planned in 1929 by a body of practitioners and 
research men and funds have been supplied for 
the collection and preservation of convalescent 
serum. The details have not yet been worked 
out hut the movement has been sponsored by the 
Rockefeller Institute and the campaign proposed 
is international in scope, with Dr. W, H. Park 
as chairman. Reports in which the early use 
of serum treatment has appeared to cause a 
great sparing of life and function have recently 
been published, but credit is given almost entirely 
to convalescent serum and it does not appear tliat 
manufactured sera can duplicate results from the 
latter. It is so diflicult not only to make a cor-^ 
rect early diagnosis and institute treatment at 
the proper time, but also to make certain of a 
large supply of convalescent serum that too much 
must not be hoped for should the disease appear 
in wholesale incidence, 

IRTFAKTRY. See Armies and Army Or- 
ganization; Strategy and Tactics. 

IRTFLATIOE'. See Finance and Banking. 

IRTFLUERTZA. The pandemic of 1918 wrote 
a new and significant chapter in the history 
of this contagious disease- Up. to that period, 
it had been regarded commonly as an air-borne 
affect ion, proof against isolation and quarantine; 
its spread by personal contact is novf acknowl- 
edged by health authorities. Before the pan- 
demic, influenza liad been generally viewed as a 
relatively harmless but very annoying .malady, 
dangerous chiefly to weaklings and through occa- 
sional complications. When influenza is deadly, 
it is because of the complication of pneumonia, 
and so prevalent was this complication in the 
pandemic that soine clinicians came to regard the 
disease as essentially pneumonic, although under 
ordinary circumstances this feature is quite 
latent or suppressed. The custom of keeping the 
influenza ))atient in bed for a week, despite the 
insignificance of the symptoms, is due ye:i:y 
largely to the belief that every case of influenza 
is a potential pneumonia and that the latter Is 


apt to assert itself if the patient is up and about. 
Of great importance is the relationship between 
pandemic influenza and ordinary seasonal winter 
grippe. The latter in most localities has been 
regarded as a legacy of the older pandemic 
of 1890, although winter grippe is known to have 
existed in certain localities, Minne,sota, for ex- 
ample, long before that year. There are notable 
differences in epidemieity, for while winter 
grippe, as the term implies, is an aflcction 
peculiar to cold weather, true influenza appears 
just as readily in the spring, suuiiuei*, and 
autumn as in winter. Winter grippe is not 
highly contagious, althougli in cold months 
there . are better opportunities for the spread 
of a disease. In regard to the bacterial cause 
of winter grippe, four or five separate germs have 
been accused at different times, notably Pfeif- 
fer’s bacillus, the pneumococcus, streptococcus, 
micrococcus catarrhalis, etc. That is, each of 
these organisms seems capable at times of setting 
up a relatively benign epidemic catarrh without 
any special tendency to dangerous complications. 

In pandemic influenza, none of the above or- 
ganisms can be associated with the contagion of 
the disease, although its doadliness is due to 
the special virulence of the pneumo- and strepto- 
coccus, responsible for the peculiar type of 
fatal pneumonia so often seen. To explain the 
pandemic, we must invoke the existence of a 
highly diffusible contagious principle which in 
addition to smiting the great majority of those 
exposed further lowers the resistance to the or- 
dinary ubiquitous disease-bearing germs, so tliat 
under, the circumstances these acc^uire unusual 
virulence. The pandemic of 1918 lasted from 
May of that year to May, 1910. During this 
period, there wore at least three distinct waves. 
The first, which occurretl in late spring and 
early su minor, was distinctly mild. The second 
wave, in late summer and early fall, was very 
severe, decidedly malignant. The third wave, in 
the winter of 1010, also was malignant, masking 
the ordinary seasonal grippe. Hence, judging 
from analogy, the virulence of the disease, at 
first mild, gatliered force during the second and 
third outbreaks, as a result of continuous pas- 
sage through human bodies. This law of increas- 
ing virulence is familiar in experimental and 
clinical pathology. 

Did the pandemic of 1918 originate In Spain? 
There is no evidence to support this belief. In- 
fluenza was common in fighting troops during 
1917; in the United States Army alone, more 
than 40,000 men were attacked, both at home and 
in France. Influenza of decidedly virulent type 
was seen again in March, 1918, in widely different 
parts of the world — ^America, France, and the Far 
East. The disease gradually gathered force and 
qhanced to break out in Spain during May on 
a huge scale. The weight of evidence favors the 
belief that, the scattered episodes in tlxe United 
States early in 1918 played a major rdle in caus- 
ing the European outbreak through the crossing 
oi our soldiers at this period. We know that 
contagious diseases flourish when foreign troops 
are moved about. Influenza was often likened 
to the plague in doadlixiess, but this result is 
apparent only. Influenza may attack nearly 
every one, but tlie death rate does not usually 
exceed 2 per cent of those attacked; those at- 
tacked by pneumonia may hav(». a death rate of 
40 per cent. Plague pneumonia attacks rela- 
tively few, but with a mortality almost or quite 
100 per cent. Since the pandemic, there hm 
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been only a regular succession of outbreaks of 
seasonal grippe, varying in severity. 

INGE, inj, The Very Rev. William Ralph 
(1860- ). A British prelate and man of 

letters (see VoL. XII), dean of St. Paul’s (Lon- 
don) since 1911. He was Commander of the 
Royal Victorian Order, Fellow of the British 
Academy, Honorary Fellow of Jesus and King’s 
Colleges, Cambridge, and of Hertford College 
Oxford, Gifford lecturer (1917-18), and Romanes 
and Hilbert lecturer (1920), Rede lecturer 
(1922), and Hulseau lecturer (1920). In the 
front rank of contemi)orary British essayists, he 
is known, 011 account of his vigorous criticism of 
certain modern tendencies, as “the gloomy dean.” 
His later writings were; Types of Christian 
Saintliness (1915); The Philosophy of Plotmus 
(1918); Outspoken Essays (1919), 2d series, 
(1922) ; The Idea of Progress (1920) ; The Vic- 
torian Age ( 1922 ) ; Personal Religio^i and the 
Life of Devotion (1924) ; The Platonic Tradition 
(1926); England (in Modern World Series, 
1926); Lay Thoughts of a Dean (1926); The 
Church in the World (1927); and Labels and 
Libels (1929). 

INGHELBRECHT, D. E. (1880- ). A 

French composer and conductor, born in Paris. 
After his graduation from the Conservatoire he 
began to attract attention through his interpreta- 
tion of impressionistic works, especially those of 
Debussy. In 1908 he became conductor at the 
Th^dtre des Arts, and four years later went to 
the Theatre des Champs ]^lys4es. In 1925 he 
was appointed musical director of the Op4ra 
Comique. A close personal friend of Debussy, 
he espoused the cause of impressionism also- in 
his compositions. He wrote a ballet-opera, Le 
Diable dans le Beffroi (Paris, 1927) ; a symphonic 
poem, Pour le Jour de la premise Neige au vieua 
Japan; Le Cantique des Creatures de Saint Fran- 
gois d* Assise f for chorus and orchestra; Rapsodie 
de PrintempSf Automne and Trois Pobmes dansds, 
for orchestra ; El Creco, Evocations sympho- 
niques; a quintet for strings and harp; chamber 
music, piano pieces and several collections of 
songs. He also orchestrated a number of piano 
works of Couperin and Albeniz. 

INGLIS, Alexander James (1879-1924). 
An educator and author of educational books; 
born at Middletown, Conn., and educated at 
Wesleyan University (Conn.). He became as- 
sistant professor of education in 1914, and in 
1919, professor of education at Harvard Uni- 
versity. During the World War and later, he 
was engaged as expert in important educational 
investigations and surveys for both the Federal 
and State governments. Besides textbooks for 
Latin courses, he wrote Rise of the High School 
in Massachusetts (1911); Principles of Second- 
ary Education (1918); Virginia Public Schools 
(1919); Intelligence Quotient Values (1921); 
and The Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary 
(1924; rev. ed., 1927). He also edited a series 
of books on the theory and practice of education. 

INHERITANCE TAX. See Taxation in 
THE United States. 

INJUNCTION. When Congress in 1914 
passed the Clayton Act, greatly restricting the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes, its action 
was hailed by labor as an important victory in 
its long fight to curtail the use of injunctions. 
In the years immediately following, encourage- 
ment also was given to labor in State legisla- 
tion. In 1917 an interesting tendency was dis- 
closed in the Northwest to free strikes' from 


injunctions and at the same time to punish 
violence severely. Minnesota forbade the issu- 
ance of injunctions in trade disputes except to 
prevent irreparable injury to property and pro- 
hibited their issuance to prevent termination of 
employment. The act does not curtail the 
power of the courts if irreparable injury to 
business or property is threatened by violence 
or unlawful acts or acts involving criminal 
syndicalism. Utah passed a law similar to the 
Jdinnesota act, adding that injunctions must 
not interfere with “peaceful persuading.” In 
1919 legislation was passed in Iowa, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin to 
limit the use of injunctions. Nevertheless, the 
courts, both Federal and State, continued to 
issue injunctions in labor disputes in ever in- 
creasing numbers and in terms more and more 
strict. 

While is it the established law in the 
United States that laborers may under no cir- 
cumstance be enjoined from quitting work, 
still in some injunctions “conspiring to quit” 
was enjoined. The courts resorted generally to 
the conspiracy theoiy in issuing injunctions 
against acts not in themselves unlawful in labor 
disputes. In some notable injunctions, union 
officers were prohibited from advising or order- 
ing workmen to go on strike or from paying 
strike benefits. A notable injunction of this 
type which aroused widespread interest was 
secured by the Federal Government during tlie 
bituminous coal-mine dispute of 1919. 

More injunctions were issued in connection 
with labor disputes in 1922 than in any pre- 
vious year. At least twice as many were issued 
by the Federal courts in this year as in the 
entire 10 years preceding. Included among the 
1922 injunctions was a judicial order which 
prevented the officers of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Station Employees from calling a 
strike sanctioned by a referendum vote. An- 
other was a judicial order, subsequently ma- 
terially modified by a higher court, which 
enjoined the United Mine Workers from at- 
tempting to unionize a West Virginia coal dis- 
trict. But overshadowing all others was the 
injunction which the Attorney General of the 
United States secured from a Federal judge in 
Chicago against the railway-shop crafts. This 
injunction, which aroused a storm of public dis- 
cussion, was so broad that it practically forbade 
the strikers from doing anything, peaceftil or 
otherwise, toward winning the strike. The use 
of injunctions in labor disputes, which labor 
maintains is an abuse, was increasing to such 
an extent that by 1924 it had become a political 
issue of considerable importance. 

The platform of the independent candidate, 
Senator Robert M. LaFollette, declared vigor- 
ously in favor of abolishing the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes, although the Republican and 
Democratic party platforms ignored the issue 
until 1928. Meanwhile, several States adopted 
minor regulations and Illinois and New Jersey 
passed so-called anti-injunction laws. Congress, 
in 1926, abolished the railroad labor board and re- 
pealed the Act of 1913 providing for arbitration 
of disputes between railroads and their employees 
and established therefor machinery for settle- 
ment of disputes which fail of adjustment l)y 
usual means of conference. The 70tli Congress 
had before it for consideration the Shipstoad 
Anti-injunction Bill. Extensive public hearings 
were held bn this measure and the sub-committee 
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prepared an elaborate substitute bill which was 
referred back to the full committee but no 
further action was taken. 

Important among recent court decisions is that 
handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court (Apr. 11, 1927) in the case of Bedford 
Cut Stone Company vs. Journeymen Stone Cut- 
ters’ Association, as a result of which it must 
be regarded as settled law that all strikes against 
the use of non-union material are unlawful, and 
that, in most cases, the anti-trust laws can be in- 
voked against them. More encouraging to labor 
is the case of Interborough Rapid Transit Co. vs. 
Lavin, et al,, 247 N. Y. 65, upholding the right 
of a union representative to solicit membership 
among workers belonging to a company union 
and parties to a ‘‘yellow dog,” or individual, con- 
tract. 

INMAN, Samuel Guy (1877- ). A 

clerg>unan and writer on Soiith American top- 
ics, born at Trinity, Texas, and educated at Co- 
lumbia University. He engaged in educational 
and missionary work in Mexico in 1906, and 
after 1915 was secretary of the Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America. He wrote Chris- 
tiarv Cooperation in Latin America (1917); In- 
tervention in Mexico (1919); Through Santo 
Domingo and Haiti (1919); South America To- 
day (1921); Problems in Pan-Americanism 
(1921) ; Ventures in Inter-American Friendship 
( 1925 ) ; and other works on Latin America. He 
founded and directed the monthly magazine, La 
JSt’ucva Democracia, 

INSANITY. Insanity, to judge from reports 
of various localities since 1914, has been increas- 
ing more rai)i(lly in the United States than the 
ixipulation, and the housing shortage cannot ex- 
plain the overcrowding of institutions and the 
use of property intended for other purposes to 
sh(‘ltcr the insane. Kretschmer has shown that 
the individual who develops ])recocious dementia 
and lie who becomes a victim of maiiic-mclan- 
cludie insanity have opposite types of mind and 
physique. All men, in other words, have schizoid 
or cycloid characters. Others have taken up this 
teaching with modiiications, notably Bleuler and 
Jung, and a large literature on temperament and 
character has sprung up. 

. True progress in the direction of the actual 
cure of forms of insanity generally regarded as 
beyond aid, including congenital mental .defect, 
is naturally slow and uncertain; but within the 
past few years, progress has developed where 
most unexpected. The cure of paresis — ^a se- 
quela of syphilis hitherto regarded as not only 
incurable but rapidly fatal — ^through inocula- 
tion with blood from a malaria patient, as 
originated by the Vienna alienist Wagner von 
Jauregg, has resulted in the cure of 30 per cent 
of all cases treated. Very recently. Doctors 
Lovenliart and Lorenz have devised a method 
which as yet has not been fully made pu])lic for 
rousing patients from katiitonic stupor, a con- 
dition common to the endogenous insanities of 
youth. This method involves the use of an in- 
halant vapor and its details have not yet been 
flufliciently perfected for general discussion. 
While the actual gain is slight, it is possible that 
a new era is foreshadowed for the control of 
certain insanities. Another step forward seems 
to have been made by Dr. W. Timnie in the fm- 
provemenfc obtained by him after 10 years of ex- 
periment on children with Mongoloid idiocy, a 
condition hitherto regarded as hopeless. These 
results have been accomplished by the use of inter- 


nal secretions and in a number of patients the 
mental condition passed from idiocy to a much 
higher intellectual plane. 

INSECTS AND INSECT CONTROL. See 
Entomology Economic; and Forestry. 

INSTALLMENT SELLING. What is 
known as installment selling, since 1014 has as- 
sumed a place of great importance in the Ameri- 
can system of business practices and yi«anageinont. 
It has recently been estimated that of a total of 
about $40,000,000,000 of mercliaiulise annually 
sold at retail, probably $8,000,000,000, to $9,000,- 
000,000, is annually marketed in this way. It is 
an undoubted fact that the adoption of this 
method of selling has greatly increased the vol- 
ume of sales, and consequently in many ca>^es, 
the rate of turnover and profits enjoyed by the 
enterprises which have acloi)ted it. Aecortlingly, 
the new system of selling has made rapid ])r()- 
gress, and has, of recent years, spread outside of 
the United States and into several Kuropean 
countries besides gaining a foothold in the 
Orient. 

Definition and scope. By installment sell- 
ing is meant, as the term indicates, the transfer 
of goods from seller to buyer, wiilioui full pay- 
ment, either on the spot, or within a designated 
period, but instead, upon the basis of a limited 
cash payment made at the time of taking posses- 
sion, followed by a scries of cash ])ayiiients at 
indicated ])eriods, until the whole purchase price 
is liquidated. Prior to the adoption of the in- 
stallment plan, prevailing methods of sale in- 
cluded cbielly transfers of goods for cash, trans- 
fers for signed obligations, such as notes or 
acceptances, and transfers on o])en account based, 
therefore, upon the buyer’s general ci*crlit, and 
usually limited by the ])ractice of the trade to 
such -periods as 30, 60, or 90 days, according to 
custom. It is true that in a few lines of business, 
such as the sale of sewing niachines, agricultural 
impleincTits, and the like, a practice of allowing 
payments to be made at so much per week or 
month over long periods had been established. 
Tliese were usually founded upon investigation 
of the income-earning power of tlie buyer, and 
were Sometimes accompanied by liens upon wages, 
so that the payments really became aii anticipa- 
tion of wages. In a few instances, the buyer 
of such commodities signed an agreement to 
surrender the article in the event of default 
of any installment, even though the artiede might 
be very nearly paid for. Purchase of real estate 
was also generally made on a partial-payment 
system, ^ 

Origin. The installment plan is thus not 
new in conception, but is new in application aii<l 
in the w'orking out of iis tochniquo. Its growth 
in recent years has been largely due to two 
factors: (1) The increasing ability of manufac- 
turers to cut unit costs by mass production, 
provided they could obtain a wide distribution, 
and (2) the increasing number of lugb-jmiced 
mechanisms which might be brought within the 
reach' of a consuming public, liberally paid and 
generally employed, provided that that public 
could be induced to save for the purpose of buy- 
ing a desired object. , To these two factors might 
be added the increasing fle.xiljilitiy and ingenuity 
ill tlie use of credit-extension devices which has 
resulted in the creation of numerous enterprises, 
designed to “carry” or finance obligations made 
by those who purchase on the installment plan. 

The types of installment-plan selling vary 
somewhat, but may be classified under a few 
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main heads. (1) There still exists a consider- 
able body of goods, in which delivery is made 
without the signature of any documents or execu- 
tion of any obligations, but merely with the oral 
agreement on the part of the buyer to remit at 
stated intervals, usually monthly, until the entire 
purchase price is settled. (2) A more comnion 
variation of this plan is found in the execution 
by the buyer of a hill of sale of the commodity in 
favor of the 'seller, so that the latter is in a posi- 
tion to recover possession of the article at any 
time he sees fit, usually in the event of default on 
any iiistallnient. (3) A still further variation 
is afforded by the practice of requiring of the 
buyer the signature of a series of notes represent- 
ing the amount of his various installments, while 
these notes are themselves secured by the bill of 
sale of the commodity or a chattel mortgage 
thereon. (4) In some cases, the buyer signs a 
qualified form of agreement in which he under- 
takes to make payment, but with the understand- 
ing that he may at any time discontinue^ the 
13aymcnts and turn in the article in its condition 
as then existing. 

Study of Credit Fundamental. It is evi- 
dent that the successful working of this plan 
implies rather careful scrutiny of credit on the 
part of those who make the sales. Accordingly, 
it generally necessitates a selling mechanism, iu 
which actual sales are made and credit tested 
by a local representative or dealer. This repre- 
sentative or dealer may grant the credit on be- 
half of the producer of the article, or in other 
cases, he may be called upon to pay cash to the 
producer, and then ^*ant the credit on his own 
responsibility. In the former case, the produc- 
ing concern, if it succeeds in obtaining a large 
distribution, evidently has a very widely diffused 
body of assets, and a very complex problem of 
collection. In the latter case, its continued 
sales depend upon the prosperity of the local 
dealers, and upon their success in maintaining 
their sales upon a high level. This in turn 
necessitates provision of means whereby the 
dealers may succeed in disposing of, or '‘ffaanc- 
ing” the paper which they receive from their 
customers. The latter necessity has resulted in 
the organization of a large number of “financing 
companies,” “accej>tanee corporations,” and other 
enterprises of a similar character. In these con- 
cerns, a definite form of financing is arranged in 
behalf of the dealers who are selling given kinds 
of commodities to the public. These dealers are 
encouraged to sell to them the acceptances or 
notes growing out of their transactions (with 
or without their own indorsements as the case 
may be) and the company then undertakes to 
“finance” them. It has various ways of accom- 
plishing this object. One way is to put in the 
hands of a trust company, the notes, chattel 
mortgages, etc. growing but of the operations of 
the dealers, and then ^ issue against these its 
own collateral notes which are sold to investors 
or banks. Such a buyer of these collateral notes 
then has as security: (1,) the signature or obliga- 
tion of the buyer of the commodity, (2) a mort- 
gage upon the object which he has bought and 
is using, coupled with insurance thereon, (3) the 
endorsement or guarantee of the dealer to whom 
the note was originally given by, the buyer, (4) 
the obligation, in many cases, of the acceptance 
or finance corporation which has purchased the 
paper and is reselling it to the investor. 

System Tested by Soundness of Paper. 
It is evident that the, general effect of the install- 


ment finance system must eventually depend upon 
the character of this paper and the extent to 
which the credit system is soundly based. While 
there has been much talk of the “moral” effect 
of the installment system, of its alleged incite- 
ment to extravagance, etc., a careful analysis of 
the situation largely eliminates , these fictitious 
elements in the discussion. Those who are dis- 
posed to be extravagant in one way are likely to 
be extravagant in another and vice versa, so that 
the question whether the credit has been soundly 
issued and used, appears to be in the last analysis 
the final test of the desirability of the pro- 
cedure employed. Unfortunately, thus far, ex- 
perience has not been long enough to afford a 
positive conclusion on this subject. Losses have 
been comparatively small. They have however 
been large enough to indicate where the danger 
lies. 

Tliis danger may be described somewhat as 
follows: Inasmuch as the sale of goods on the 
installment plan is practically nothing more 
than the anticipation of future income, or rather 
the appropriation of future income to specified 
objects, the real question clearly is whether 
there is a probability that future incomes will 
continue. The reply made by advocates of the 
installment-sale system is that, with a very wide 
distribution of sales, it may be expected that 
future income will be undisturbed. To this, the 
response is naturally made that while that may 
bo true as a general assertion, the probability, 
or at least possibility, of periodically recurring 
business depressions renders it always within 
the bounds of reason that there may be a general 
condition of unemployment, iu which case it is 
highly improbable that installment payments 
could be generally maintained. Further, since 
the security of the seller in cases of non-payment 
is found in the recovery of the object sold, and its 
resale at second hand, such sales would be likely 
to reach their peak at a time when public demand 
was smallest. The result might easily be tjiat 
enterprises whose capital is very thinly spread 
out, in carrying industries financed on the install- 
ment-sales plan, would be unable to protect 
themselves against loss, and would be left with 
great numbers of half-used and half-worn goods 
as their only means of protection. In the cane^ 
of articles which are to be regarded as semi-* 
luxuries, rather than necessities, such for ex- 
ample * as automobiles, this criticism applies 
with substantial force. On the other hand, in 
those industries which turn out goods not of 
very standard quality, or which lose a large 
fraction of their market value through a short 
period of use, such for example as clothing, furs, 
and the like, the possible, protection to be ob- 
tained from recovery of the goods and resale is 
likely to be a small and unsatisfactory one. 
There is, therefore, a large possibility of failure 
in these lines whenever a great quantity of goods 
has been placed on the installment plan, followed 
by a period of relatively slack employment and 
poor collections. 

Banks and Installment Selling. The dan- 
ger arising out of installment selling on the credit 
side has been most pronounced when the install- 
ment paper was purchased by banks, and was 
by them used, as the basis for protecting obliga- 
tions supposed to have been founded upon liquid 
credit. Exactly how much installment paper is 
now held by banks is a matter of dispute, and 
there is no way of definitely determining it. The 
figure, however, has been set as $2,600,000,000 
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or $3,000,000,000, and these figures do not seem 
to be overestimates. Installment paper has 
figured in an important way in a good many 
bank failures, and has also been complained of, 
although without adequate or final proof, as an 
infiuential if not a decisive factor in enlarging 
the number of commercial failures, which has 
risen to unprecedently high figures of recent 
years. 

There is thus no warrant for the assertion 
made by some economists that installment credit 
is a new discovery, or has the effect of such a dis- 
covery, inasmuch as it is a means of financing or 
providing for consumption. There has always 
been a disposition on the part of lenders to finance 
consumption whenever that could be safely done, 
and the point at issue has been whether the credit 
so granted could be ])rotected in such wise as to 
render it reasonably liquid and sound. Modern 
installment selling* does not present any new 
phase of the situation, in theory, but merely af- 
fords a slightly new technique, modified by the 
fact that through mass production and consump- 
tion, a much larger field of purchase and sale has 
been built up than has ever before been rendered 
available. 

Cost of System. It also should be remem- 
bered that the effect of installment selling is to 
add very materially to the cost of goods. This 
addition is conservatively estimated at the 
present time at from 18 to 25 per cent. The cost 
of distributing goods is increased by that amount, 
and the consumer’s ability to pay is correspond- 
ingly reduced, since so large a part of his re- 
sources is diverted into the bearing of excessive 
financial expense. The question, therefore is 
often raised whether the alleged advantages of 
installment selling to the consumer and the ap- 
parent advantages enjoyed by the seller, in con- 
sequence of greater turnover and larger volume 
of sales, are not in the long run more than offset 
by the reduction of the consumers’ actual buying 
power, resulting from the extraordinary expense 
involved in the various safeguards necessitated 
by the process of dispo.siug of goods through the 
installment plan. The question also is naturally 
raised, whether, when the consuining community 
shall have committed itself fully in the purchase 
of goods, with respect to future hioome, the as- 
sumed advantages in enlargement of business, 
believed to have existed during the early period 
of installment sales will not come to an end. 
In other words, serious doubt is felt whether the 
installment plan may not have very definite 
limits as a business builder, so that after the 
lapse of a moderate period of time, its capacity 
as a means of expanding sales may be exhausted. 
Opinion is undoubtedly swinging to the view 
that this in fact will be the outcome to be ex- 
pected, so that as a result the installment method 
of disposing of goods will have proven merely 
a temporaiy expedient in enlarging the volume 
of sales. It remains true, no doubt, that in cer- 
tain kinds of industry, installment selling would 
continue to bo regarded as partially necessary 
because of the indisposition of consumers to save 
continuously for the purpose of making a single 
large cash expenditure for the purchase of some 
desired object. 

As an economic device, therefore, installment 
selling still occupies a somewhat dubious posi- 
tion, with many arguments presented both for 
and against it, and, as already stated, the even- 
tual decision probably dependent upon the out- 
come as to its effect upon credit,** when this effect 


shall have been thoroughly tested as a result of 
business recession or depression. 

Bibliography. A large literature of fugitive 
character, much of it controversial, has devel- 
oped with reference to the subject of installment 
selling. An elaborate study of installment sell- 
ing will be found in the two-volume work. The 
Economics of Installment Selling (New York, 
1929), prepared under the direction of Prof. E. 
R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, at the 
request of the General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration. This work also contains an extensive 
bibliography. 

INSTINCT. As used in psychology, the 
term indicates an inherited psychophysical dis- 
position on the part of the organism which 
serves as a determinant of activity. As defined 
by McDougall, an instinct is purposive in charac- 
ter; that is, it goes out to accomplish a definite 
biological end. It is, therefore, distinct from the 
motor mechanism, which serves simply as a 
means for the accomplishment of the biological 
purpose. Under such a dcfiiiitiou, there natur- 
ally would be as many instincts as there are 
specific hereditary purposes. 

In McDougall’s Outline of Psychologg (1923) 
is given a list of 14 major instincts and a half- 
dozen minor instinctive responses so mochanioiil 
in their nature that they are not accompanied 
by any display of emotion. The list, including 
synonyms, is as follows: instinct of escape (of 
self-preservation, of avoidance; danger instinct) ; 
combat (aggression, pugnacity) ; repulsion (re- 
pugnance) ; parental (protective) ; pairing (mat- 
ing, reproduction, sexual); curiosity (inquiry, 
discovery, investigation) ; submission (self-abase- 
ment) 5 assertion (self-display) ; social or gre- 
garious instinct; food seeking (hunting) ; ac- 
quisition (hoarding instinct); construction; 
laughter. Around these major instincts arc 
grouped the corresponding primary emotions 
(such as fear, anger, disgust, etc.) and in this 
way, a certain air of system is given to the treat- 
ment of the affective life which is lacking in most 
other psychological textbooks. 

In addition to these specific dispositions of the 
mind, McLougall postulates nonspecilic tendencies 
and faculties. Included among these are intelli- 
gence, defined as ^‘Iho capacity to improve on 
native tendency in the light of past experience," 
sympathy, etc. It is evident that the nonspecific 
dispositions serve as the link to bind up the 
isolated instinctive responses into the unified 
activity of the organism much as the general 
staff of an army directs the movements of the 
specific arms and branches. 

Professor McDoiigall first formulated his gen- 
eral theory of instincts in 1008, in his classic 
Social Psychology. At that time, the only rival 
conception was that of Thorndike, who in his 
Educational Psychology conceived the instinct 
as a chain of rettexes, a very complicated chain 
of reflexes, but withal a mechanical Hystem. 
Professor McDougall says of an instinct that 
**when brought into play, it generates an im- 
pulse, an urge, or a desire for some change in 
the situation that evoked it, an impulse which 
keeps the organism uneasy, restless, striving in 
this way and that so long as it is not inhibited 
by a stronger impulse or satisfied by the attain- 
ment of its natural goal, the changed situation 
of a specific kind.” To Professor Thorndike, on 
the other hand, such a view smacks of *‘magic 
potency,” He prefers to describe the operation 
of a particular instinct as a series of situations 
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and responses. These responses, because they hailed the work of McDougall and Thorndike, 
are determined, are predictable in the same way between whose theories he drew no distinction, as 
that the reactions of chemical elements are pre- laying the basis of a new social science. “Hence- 
dictable.^ No room is left for potentialities, for forth,” he said, “our social psychology is placed 
changes in fundamental reactions, or for profit- on the sure ground of observation of instinctive 
ing by experiences in the way that Professor beha\'ior.” Scarcely two years later in his 
McDougall allows. The Thoindike conception Princeton lectures of 1918, published in hook form 


nevertheless has for its advantage, .or for what 
may he claimed as an advantage, its •scientific 
disinterestedness from morality, purpose, and 
value. McDougall’s conception is a dhricult one 
to employ in a scientific scheme modeled on a 
positivistic or rather a materialistic interpreta- 
tion of physics and chemistry. It is a conception 
that fits in better with a practical system of 
moral conduct, preferably^ of the conservative sort. 

Strange to say, the violent polemical discus- 
sions of the problem of instincts during the 
decade and a half following the publication of 
the Social Psychology were never able to get 
beyond the popular antithesis of mechanistic 
science and practical morality. On the nieclia- 
nistie side, positions have been put forward even 
more radical than those of Professor Thorndike. 
Among these might be cited as typical the point 
of view of Z. Y. Kuo. Refusing to accept even 
the Thorndike conception of instinct as an in- 
tegi-ated series or refie.\:cs, he would explain all 
human activity on the basis of nonspecific 
“units of reaction.” “The reaction units are 
what we find in the child*s spontaneous activi- 
ties and random acts. . . . Such spontaneous 
and random acts are all that we can credit to 
the native endowment of man. These arc non- 
specific instincts, for they are reflexes in char- 
acter and involve few, if any, complex neural 
patterns.” 

In his emphasis on reflexes, Mr. Kuo was fol- 
lowing the lead of Watson and the Behavioristic 
movement, but even Professor Watson assumed 
that, beyond the mere random reflexes, there 
exists a group of innate reactions, or instincts. 

F. W. Allport (Social Psychology, 1924) may 
be said to occupy an intermediate position be- 
tween the extremes represented hy McDougall and 
Kuo, in which he substitutes the concept of 
groups of reflexes for instincts. Upon this con- 
cept, he builds a unique social psychology. (Bee 
R. S. Woodworth, “Social Psychology: A Re- 
view,” J Qurvial of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1925, for a criticism of Allport’s work.) 

The notion that there exists any fixed entity 
as an acquisitive instinct naturally irritated 
those who had hoped to find in social psychology 
a support for their radical views on social prog- 
ress, and at the same time it seemed to lend 
“scientific” color to the eternal necessity of a 
capitalistic order. The instinct of pugnacity, if 
taken with the same seriousness as the laws of 
mechanics, automatically condemns pacifism. 
Many similar diflBlcultiea arise in connection with 
the other instinctive concepts. For a long time, 
sociologists and social psychologists were in tur- 
moil over the question whether there really ex- 
isted any such instinct as the instinct for imita- 
tion, ^ around which the French psychologist, 
Gabriel Tarde, had built up by a tour de force 
the entire scheme of social movement. And 
great was the relief when both Thorndike and 
McDougall legislated this instinct out of exist- 
ence, McDougall^ preferring to explain the 
phenomena of imitation hy the concourse of in- 
telligence with the specific instincts. 

Addressing the American Psychological As- 
sociation ill December, 1916, Prof. John Dewey 


under the title Human Nature and Conduct 
(1921), he expressly repudiated McDougall’a 
theory in the interest of his own belief of social 
radicalism and did not see fit to adopt the Thorn- 
dike conception of reflexes. The view which lie 
did elaborate, while admitting tlie probable exist- 
ence of instinctive roots for human conduct, 
tried to explain this conduct on the basis of a 
succession of impulses and habits. The instinc- 
tive part of our habits, he appeared to maintain, 
does not come into being until the habits are 
formed under the stress of environment. In this 
manner, he avoided committing himself to hlc- 
Dougall’s fixed classification of instincts, whicli 
had been the subject of much attack, without 
ofi'ering any other classification. The artifice 
of placing the diapter on instinct after the 
chapter on habit is open to criticism, inasmuch 
as, in mechanistically determined systems, poten- 
tialities are treated as fixed quantities long 
before they pass into the active state. The 
beauty of physical science lies in the fact that 
potential energy may be measured just as accu- 
rately as it is possible to measure kinetic energy, 
or energy in motion. 

Almost any philosophy of instincts tends to 
undermine the prestige of the intellect and in- 
telligence. A tlieory of nieclitiiiical reflexes 
tends of course to abolish intelligence altogether; 
but, under the conce])tion of li.xed instincts, the 
intelligence is reduced to the rfile of a helpless 
mediator between the imperious inborn tenden- 
cies of human nature. The notion of the sublim- 
ation of instincts, which has been so t‘xti*nsiv(‘ly 
used by the psychoanalysts and psye<»patholo- 
gists, consecrates anti-intelloctualism into a 
dogma. It might be said that the metaphor of 
sublimation was invented in order that it might 
bo misinterpreted. At any rate, it owes its 
popularity to the ease with which it lends it- 
self to distortion. When the highest inttdlec- 
tual achievements of humanity are dcfine<l as 
mere sublimations of primitive instincts, it is 
only a short step in the popular iniiwl to de- 
throning these acliiovenieuts altogetlu^r and i)re- 
f erring “self-expression” via the so-called in- 
stinctive urges. In this respect, the genius of 
modern social psychology works directly oppo- 
site to the genius of dogmatic rcligi<m, wliich, 
while adopting an almost identical Juerarcliical 
division of human nature into instincts and 
faculties, regards the instincts as the domain 
of the devil and “sublimations” as the striving 
for divine perfection. 

To sum up the present situation in tho doctrine 
of instincts, we ^ould say that th(iro exist two 
dogmatic positions— the theory of specific in- 
stincts and the theory of mechanical reilexes* 
Of these two, the instinct theory is the more 
flexible and could be converted at will into a 
dogmatism for morality or into a dogmaiistn 
against good morals. Berhaps th<s larger num- 
ber of present-day psydiologists niigljt ])e re- 
garded as skeptics, vacillating between the ac- 
ceptance of teleological instincts and the 
apparently more scientific concept of reflexes. 

Philosophically speaking, the theory of teleo- 
logical instincts and the notion of reflexes both 
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can be conciliated into the scheme of science if 
we throw out, on the one hand, the prejudice of 
j)ur|)Ose and, on the other, the prejudice of me- 
dia nical predeterminism. Neither of these has a 
plact» in a descriptive science. The instinct be- 
comes the larger unit and for that reason harder 
to measure; the reflex is the smaller unit and 
more accurately determined, but it is too small 
for social computation. It is as if we were to 
try to formulate the principle of the pulley in 
terms of electronic vibrations. While the notion 
of pur])oso and inner striving is thus excluded 
from descriptive psychology, it need by no means 
be banished from the world of thought as a 
delusion and a fraud. It finds its place in tliose 
discijilines which aim to cultivate inner develop- 
ment: art; religion; the philosophy of religion. 
It is not necessary for the science of man to be 
religious in order to cooperate with the religious 
striving, just as it is not necessary for the science 
of physiology to be liealthy in order to further 
the interests of health. 

Bibliography. Consult: W. McDoiigall, Oul-^ 
line of p8}fchologij (H)23); E. Thorndike, 
cal'ioval Psychology, 3d ed. (1913); C. Josey, 
The f(ocial Philosophy of Instinct (1922) ; John 
Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct. (1921); 
W. H. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious 
(1020) ; James Drever, Instinct in Man (1917). 
Periodical discussions may be found in The 
Psychological Review, Journal of Philosophy, 
and The Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, beginning with the year 1920. 
For a simple presentation of the various aspects 
of the instinct controversy, consult A. I. Gates, 
Memcntar^/ Psychology ( 1025 ) . 

INSTITUTE OP INTEKNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION. See UmVEESlTIES and CoLI.E( 115 S. 

INSULIN. On account of the powcu’ful ac- 
tion of this drug on the diabetic, it has been 
tested in a gi'eat variety of pathological states 
and some favorable reports have been published 
which will require ftirther corroboration before 
they can ])e finally endorsed. Next to diabetes, 
the condition which seems most amenable to its 
action is emaciation in certain forms and there 
have been mimerous miscellaneous reports of 
weiglit gain following a course of injections. 
Further experience has shown that insulin is no 
general anti-lean remedy and in all probabil- 
ity the Jfteld of its usefulness in this direction is 
a relatively narrow one. Attempts to give in- 
sulin and alleged substitutes by the mouth, thus 
dispensing with the hypodermic method, give 
results which are not very convincing, but the 
subject is still open. Since insulin is an iiuxmre 
mixture, many attempts have been made to iso- 
late it in the pure state and in 1925 Abel and 
(leiling reported the first attempts to obtain an 
exact substance which might be syiithetised, pos- 
sibly with a great reduction of cost, for at pres- 
ent the supply of the drug is far from adequate 
to meet the needs of many thousand diabetics. 
In 1929 Abel announced that he had obtained 
insulin in crystalUuo form, but further informa- 
tion has been lacking. See also Diabetes; Diet; 
Food and Nutrition; Secretions, Internal.; 
also SuROKttY (insulin in shock). 

INSURANCE. Since insurance, although 
an independent business activity, is a financial 
tool for the furtherance of the more funda- 
mental economic processes, its development may 
be expected to follow closely the outstanding de- 
velopments in those processes. The history of 
the business after 1912 illustrates this tendency. 


Its volume increased with the rise in prices and 
the extension of general business activity. New 
forms of coverage were originated and old forms 
adjusted to changes in the need for protection, 
■yyithin the insurance business, there was con- 
siderable activity in the organization of new 
companies and in tlie forming of groups of com- 
panies under a single management particularly 
in the property insurance field, where individual 
insurance interests aimed to offer as wide a 
variety of coverages as practicable. An im- 
portant feature which for a time was most far- 
reaching in its influence on insurance, was the 
World W ar with its effects on prices of securities 
and property. During the World War and im- 
mediately following it, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners permitted insurance companies to adjust 
the valuation of their investments on the basis 
largely of intrinsic worth and thus avoid in some 
measure the unfortunate effects of market fluc- 
tuation. The increase in prices brought about 
a corresponding increase in the amount of in- 
surance required to cover the risk of loss of 
property and of other values. The War also 
had a marked effect on the moral hazard; it 
tended, in general, to decrease the losses of in- 
surance eomi>anics where property was covered 
whose loss would result in the cessation of large 
profits to business men. After tlie War, how- 
ever, when a period of adverse conditions in busi- 
ness followed deflation, the preservation of prop- 
erty was leas a matter of concern to its owners ; 
consequently, there was an increase in insurance 
losses, which must also be attributed, in large 
measure, to the moral hazard which was in evi- 
dence for six years. 

Governmental regulation of insurance steadily 
increased its scope and elToctivenoss, The Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
succeeded in offsetting in some degree the disad- 
vantages of regulation by the individual States 
through its efforts toward uniformity in super- 
vision and in laws; but much remained to be 
accomplished in this direction. After the recov- 
ery from deflation, the rise in market values of 
securities resulted in large profits to insurance 
companies other than life-insurance companies, 
and their stock advanced greatly in price. The 
public began buying insurance-company stocks 
eagerly with the result that they became widely 
distributed. Many established companies in- 
creased their capital and, especially in 1027 and 
1928, organization of new companies on a large 
scale became active. 

A feature of the period following the War was 
the inci'cased interest in inaurauco education. 
Many institutions of higher learning added in- 
surance courses to their curricula and various 
organizations of insurance men provided instruc- 
tion for those engaged in the business. 

Life Lasurance. On Dec. 31, 1928, 311 legal 
reserve life-insurance companies had insurance 
in force amounting to $93,888,281,725, as com- 
pared with $50,290,710,180 in force in 286 com- 
panies at the end of 1922 and $27,189,009,697 in 
force in 241 companies at the end of 1917. Thus, 
the increase in 11 years was 245 per cent. 
These figures are taken from the Insurance Year 
Pooh, A careful estimate made by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents jdaced the total 
amount of legal reserve life insurance in force at 
the end of 1928 at approximately $95,000,000,001). 
By July 31, 1929, it was estimated that the total 
insurance in force had reached $100,122,085,000. 
To meet their obligations as they become due. 
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tliese companies had admitted assets of $15,947,- 
095,594 at the end of 1928, as compared with $8,- 
652,318,490 in 1922 and $5,940,622,780 in 1917. 
The amount of new legal reserve life insurance 
written and paid for increased from $4,891,037,- 
043 in 1917 to $9,774,271,118 in 1922 and to 
$17,135,458,992 in 1927, an increase of 299 per 
cent in 11 years. 

Among the principal reasons for this increase 
in new business are the inflation of prices, neces- 
sitating the purchase of more insurance to pro- 
vide a given standard of living to dependents; 
increased ability of policy holders to pay premi- 
ums; the discovery of neV uses for the applica- 
tion of life insurance to both personal and 
business affairs, and a remarkable improvement 
ill the selection and training of life-insurance 
salesmen. Except during the period of the in- 
fluenza epidemic in 1918-1919, the general tend- 
ency of mortality has been downward. It has 
long been recognized that the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality, on which the premium 
rates of American life insurance companies are 
largely based, is no longer accurate, as it indi- 
cates a considerablj’^ higher mortality rate, 
especially among younger lives, than the insur- 
ance companies are actually experiencing. The 
American Men Table of Mortality, reflecting 
more recent experience, has been worked out by 
eminent actuaries, and the State of Connecticut 
has authorized its use in computing rates and 
reserves, but other States will have to amend 
their laws before its use can become general. 
By reason of the fact that the actual mortality 
has been much more favorable than that indi- 
cated by the American Experience Table and the 
further fact that the rate of interest earned by 
life insurance companies since the War has been 
much in excess of that assumed when their pre- 
mium rates were made, companies issuing partici- 
pating policies have been able to make very 
liberal returns in dividends to policyholders and 
non participating companies have been able to 
reduce their premium rates. 

There has been a remarkable development of 
group insurance since it was introduced in 1911. 
While originally designed to insure employe^ 
under one policy, the premium on which was paid 
by the employer, the premiums on a vast amount 
of the group insurance more recently written are 
paid jointly by employer and employees, and 
group policies are now written covering members 
of societies, labor unions, and other organiza- 
tions. As this insurance is written without 
medical examination and members of groups who 
are advanced in years are admitted, the system 
has extended the benefits of life insurance to 
great numbers of persons who otherwise would 
have been denied them. According to the Insur- 
ance Year Book, 2895 group policies for insur- 
ance aggregating $1,010,939,193 were written in 
1928 and at the end of that year 17,158 policies 
amounting to $8,034,289,884 were in force. 

More group insurance was written in 1928 
than in any previous year, and a careful esti- 
mate placed the total amount of insurance in 
force at the end of that year at approximately 
$8,000,000,000 on the lives of 6,000,000 persons. 
The figures given in reports published in 1929 by 
the Bureau of the Census of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce represent only member com- 
panies of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, of which there are 44, comprising 
approximately 82 per cent of the life insurance 
in force, but these same companies handle an 


equally large percentage of the grou]) insurance. 

The following table shows the minibcr ( A) and 
value (B) of group certificates issued 1913 to 
1928 inclusive; 



A. 

B 

1913 

30,001 

$ 20,828,000 

1914 

49,083 

45,474 000 

1915 

78,507 

47,122,000 

1916 

140,870 

78,720,000 

1917 

309,118 

178,336,000 

1918 

315,196 

246,656,000 

1919 

476,635 

425,574.000 

1920 

461,894 

425,737,000 

1921 

123,589 

111,083,000 

1922 

256,124 

274.616,000 

1923 

418,162 

520,045.000 

1924 

358,994 

697,765.000 

1925 

546,391 

998,784,000 

1926 

752,280 

1,050,605,000 

1927 

500,992 

824,372.000 

1928 

599,453 

1,336,328,000 


Another important development in life insurance 
in the past few years has been the adoption by 
a number of companies of the practice of issuing 
policies for limited amounts on the lives of per- 
sons who have not been subjected to medical 
examination but have been recommended as fit 
by experienced agents in whom the companies 
have special confidence. Several companies have 
reported satisfactory experience under these poli- 
cies and increased the limits. 

The safeguarding of funds paid to beneficiaries 
under life-insurance policies has had much at- 
tention and within a few years the ‘‘life-insur- 
ance trust” has taken a prominent place. Many 
trust companies and leading life-insurance agents 
have cooperated in presenting to persons carry- 
ing large amounts of life insurance the advan- 
tages of making their life insurance payable to 
a trust company to be paid by it to the beneti- 
ciaries in such manner as the assured provides 
in the deed of trust. 

Fire Insurance. Increase in the amount of 
property insured and increase in property values 
In terms of money resulted in an increase in the 
fire Insurance in force in companies reporting 
to the New York Insurance Department from 
$78,396,546,465 on Dec. 31, 1917. to $121,552,- 
779,774 on Dec. 31, 1922, and to $177,145,140,- 
742 on Dec, 31, 1928. Fire premiums written 
by these companies increased from $454,135,118 
in 1917 to $635,542,309 in 1922 and $709,860,664 
in 1928. The fire losses paid by the same coni- 
panies were $209,895,691 in 1017, $345,051,143 
m 1922 and $338,857,706 in 1028. Meanwhile, 
the admitted assets of these companies, had in- 
creased from $896,728,088 on Dec. 31, 1917 
to $2,654,490,211 on Dec. 31, 1928. ' Their com- 
bined capital, and surplus, however, increased in 
a greater ratio, rising from $366,244,623 on Dec. 
31, 1917, to $1,076,643,548 10 years later, and to 
$1,361,535,614 on Dec. 31, 1928. The period of 
the War and about three years following w<‘re 
very profitable as fire losses were low, moral 
hazard being almost entirely absent; but when 
deflation came, serious moral hazard developed, 
fire losses rose to a high point, and insurance 
companies suffered an underwriting loss. Tlieso 
conditions ceased only late in 1926. 

In 1927 the losses decreased and in 1928 they 
were even lower than in 1927. The fire losses 
of the United States and Canada as compiled 
by the Journal of Commerce, of New York (those 
of the United States separately not being avail- 
able), during this period were as follows: In 
1917, $267,273,140; in 1918, $317,014,386; in 
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1910, $269,000,775; in 1920, $330,856,625; in 
1021, $332,054,950; in 1922, $410,889,350; in 
1023, $389,192,200; in 1924, $377,529,250; in 1925, 
$373,500,550; in 1926, $393,020,000; in 1927, 
$320,595,600, and in 1928, $301,267,580. While 
lire-insurance companies suffered a loss on under- 
writing from 1921 to 1926 inclusive, their earn- 
ings from investments were large, as securities 
rose in value and interest rates were good, and 
these earnings were the chief factor in increasing 
surplus although a large amount of capital has 
been invested in companies at a premium since 
the War. 

One of the most remarkable developments in 
American fire insurance has been the affiliation 
of companies in groups, thus enabling one staff 
of officials and one office organization to serve 
a nuinber of companies. But few companies of 
prominence are now without these affiliations. 
This system has been extended until many fire- 
insurance companies now also have casuality 
and surety companies affiliated witli them. Re- 
cent years have witnessed unusual activity in 
the purchase of stock of fire-insurance companies 
by the general public. The various organiza- 
tions working for the reduction of fire loss in 
the United States have been active and have 
made their efforts more effective. 

Marine Insurance. For the year 1918, the 
total net premiums received for marine insur- 
ance within the United States were estimated 
at slightly less than $110,006,000 by Br. S. S, 
Uuebner. The Insurance Year Book reports $39,- 
306,354 ocean marine premiums for 1922 and 
$46,419,760 for 1928. Ocean shipping during the 
War was subject to new hazards, partly due to 
enemy activities, and developed a very large vol- 
ume of war-risk insurance to cover the haz- 
ards not covered by ordinary ocean marine 
])<)licies. The extent and even the nature of 
those hazards were unpredictable, and they 
could bo assumed by insurance companies only 
to a limited extent. Governmental bureaus were 
established in the United States and in other 
countries to insure shippers against losses from 
war hazards. Without such aid, shipping by 
private interests would have been, in large part, 
necessarily discontinued. Increased activity in 
foreign commerce during and after the War led 
to the organization of many new marine-insur- 
ance companies and to the development of ma- 
rine insurance by older companies. After a 
])criod of feverish activity, many of the new 
organizations disappeared. Wlien international 
trade l)ccame depressed, the volume of available 
business was greatly reduced and the large num- 
ber of insurance companies seeking it entered 
into fierce competition. Policy forms were 
broadened and inadequate rates were charged, 
resulting in severe underwriting losses. Through 
the eiforts of leading companies, especially in 
Ji3uroi)e, conditions have been improved some- 
what but they are still far from satisfactory. 
Jn 1919 Congress became concerned with the 
j)repondoranco of alien interests in the marine- 
insurance business. An investigation was made, 
as a result of which a model xnarine-insurance 
law, designed for the encouragement of American 
marine insurance, was adopted for the District 
of Columbia. With the cooperation of the com- 
panies and of Congress, three syndicates were 
organized for the purpose of increasing marine- 
insurance facilities, largely in the interest of 
American carriers. Recently, New York and 
Pennsylvania have enacted laws to tax marine 


insurance on the basis of profits and not of 
premiums written, thus lightening the burdens 
on American companies. 

Inland marine insurance has been developing 
somewhat rapidly, the premiums, according to 
the Insurance Year Book, being $23,644,089 for 
1922 and $39,688,160 for 1927, with only moder- 
ate losses. 

Miscellaneous Insurance. Under this classi- 
fication may he grouped the various kinds of 
insurance and bonds written by casualty and 
surety companies, the principal classes being ac- 
cident and health, automobile, workmen’s-com- 
pensation, liability, burglary and robbery, plate 
glass, steam boiler and machinery breakdown, 
credit and live-stock insurance, and the numerous 
classes of fidelity and surety bonds. Miscellane- 
ous insurance has made a very large growth in 
a relatively short time, due largely to the enact- 
ment of workmen’s-comj)cnsation laws and the 
great increase in the number of automobiles, 
making the driving of cars more hazardous and 
necessitating liability insurance for the protec- 
tion of their owners against loss due to claims 
for personal injuries to others. According to 
the New York Insurance Report, in which aro 
included the statements of most of the leading 
companies writing miscellaneous insurance, iho 
premiums written by these companies in 1917 
amounted to $221,804,779, in 1922 to $415,783,- 
884, and in 1928 to $759,146,160. The admitted 
assets of those comy>aiiic*s increased from $282,- 
678,822 at the end of 1917 to $620,301,966 at the 
end of 1922 and to $1,289,751,253 at the end 
of 1928. There was considerable activity dur- 
ing the decade in organizing new companies, 
especially institutions to write automobile in- 
surance. 

See Fire Protection, Old- Age Pensions, So- 
cial Ins ituance, and Workmen’s Compensation. 

INTELLiaEMCE TESTS. See RpTroA-riON 
IN THE United States; Mental Measurement, 

lETERALliIED DEBTS. See 1 Iep arations ; 
and Finance and Banking. 

INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS. See 
Agricxtltitkal Credit. 

INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES. 

Engines in which fuel is introduced into the 
cylinder and power is oblaine<l by the resulting 
combustion of fuel and air make up 80 })er cent 
of the total number of engines of all kinds in 
use in the United States. Each of tlio twenty m il- 
lion automobiles, the thousands of farm tractors, 
the innumerable motor boats, and nuiiiy ocean- 
going vessels employ intornal-combiiBtion engines, * 
making up a total of approximately 750,000,000 
horse power. In fact, the average person Is more 
familiar with the gasoline motor than he is with 
other forms of power. 

The advent of the automobile brought with 
it a demand for, engines of light weight, 5 to 
10 pounds per horse power, and of extremely 
favorable balance. Consequently, for all save 
cheap farm units, the gasoline engine is built 
with cylinders placed vertically and ranging in 
number from 4 to 16, with a few having cylinders 
set in y style. Engine speeds vary, chipending 
upon the service, from 60 to 3000 revolutions 
per minute. A nnoderu automobile engine ap- 
pears in the illustration. It will be observed 
that the most obvious characteristic is compact- 
ness, closely followed by that of aceossibility. 
Bee Motor Vehicles. 

Tlie present tendency is toward the en-bloc de- 
sign, in which all the cylinders and the upper 
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part of the crank case is in one casting. This 
reduces the machining operations and also re- 
duces the engine len^h without sacrificing the 
cylinder w’ater-cooling space. Pistons are made 
mostly of cast iron, but for the better class of 
automobiles, especially when the engine has a 
high rate of revolution, the pistons are made of 
aluminum. Connecting rods are usually steel 
castings, although a few cars use steel drop 
forgings; in high-speed engines, duralumin rods 
are being used. Bearings are either babbitt 
shells set into recesses in the frame and connect- 
ing rods or, in the cheaper engines, the babbitt 
is cast into the recesses and is then reamed or 


The increase of engine speed involved more 
than merely reducing the unbalance of the en- 
gine’s reciprocating parts. As a mixture of 
fuel and air does not ignite instantaneously, 
there is always a lag between the appearance 
of a spark at the spark plug and the creation of 
a gas pressure in the cylinder. One of the best 
methods of increasing or accelerating combustion 
in automotive engines is by designs of cylinder 
heads to produce combustion chambers that will 
promote turbulence. A violent turbulence means 
a more thorough mixing of the liquid particles 
and the air stream, and engines employing this 
principle give better combustion, though in 




POEMS or AUTOMOTIVE EKOXNB COMBUSTION CHAMBERS AND TYPIOAD 
VALVE PLACING 

At left: Head with side valve head and combustion chamber to pro- 
mote turbulence. At right: Overhead valves to permit quick charging 
and exhaust of gases. 


broached to size. Crank shafts are universally 
forgings of high-carbon steel. As there are al- 
ways secondary forces to produce vibrations un- 
less the cranks are balanced, the better grade 
of automobile engines has balance weights on 
the cranks. A few engines make use of damp- 
eners to reduce the torsional vibration of the 
crank shaft. 



some cases they do not peTm,it of as heavy 
charges being inspired, because of the throttling 
effect of the passages through which the gas 
must pass in reaching the cylinder interior on 
the suction stroke. 

For this reason, there is a return to the L 
design of cylinder head in which the valves are 
placed in at one side of the head, but instead of 
a narrow passage combining the valves and the 
cylinder space, the combustion cavity is shifted 
from the cylinder proper and is massed into a 
dome space over the valves. Kecardo is credited 
with the origination of this idea. Few of the 
modern engines use the overhead valves and 
lain commistion chamber, for the Recardo 
esign proved to be more efficient and permits 
carrying higher compressions without pre- 
ignition or “early spontaneous ignition.’^ 
Automobile engines, save those of the most 
modem design, compress the fuel-air mixture 
to a pressure of 90 pounds per squart^ inch. As 
the ^ciency E of the Otto cycle engine is ex- 
pressed hy the equation; , 

Ti — Tfi 

E=: , when Ti is the absolute temper- 

Ti 

ature at the end of the compression stroke and 
Ts the temperature of the charge at tlie begin- 
ning of the compression stroke, it is apparent 
that increasing Ti would increase the efficiency, 
or in other words, increase the horse power pro- 
duced per gallon of fuel. The temperature of Tt 
depends upon the final compression pressure and 
the endeavor has been to raise this pressure from 
90 pounds. The usual gasoline, however, will 
explode spontaneously if the compression is 
raised much beyond 90 pounds, save in extremely 
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higli-s])ced engines wliere tlie time interval is 
small. Consequently, scientists have spent 
inueli time in evolving a fuel that is free from 
pre-ignition and detonation. The addition of a 
small amount of tetraethyl lead to gasoline is 
said to permit of using twice the accepted com- 
pression pressure without pre-ignition and 
"knocking.” 

Others have found that special cylinder-head 
designs will permit higher compression, while 
still others use a small amount of benzol with 
the gasoline. Today, many automobile engines 
are using compressions ranging from 120 to 150 
])ounds, although this higher pressure will pro- 
duce "knocks” if the engine is run at slow speed 
on a rich mixture, as when climbing a hill, which 
mixture ignites rapidly. On a lean mixture, 
such as exists when idling, the high-compression 
engines work satisfactorily. 

Aviation Engines. The rapidity with which 
aviation has developed since the World War has 
taxed the ingenuity of the engineer in producing 
a satisfactory gasoline engine of high efficiency, 
light weight, and inherent reliability. The 
first aviation engine was a heavy two-cylinder 
opposed-cylinder type unit, which was quickly 
succeeded by engines with 0, 8, and 12 cylinders 
placed in line. During the World War, in order 
to produce a plane having high speed and light- 
ness, engines were brought out with cylinders 
placed in either two or three rows, having the 
appearance of a V engine with an extra row of 
cylinders placed vertically, as shown in one of 
the illustrations. 


different makes wore used. Certainly the 
w'eight of the engine and accessories is naturally 
low. 

In both these types, the number of cylinders 
range from three to nine when but a single 
row is used and up to 18 in double-row machines. 
It is necessary to have an odd number of cylin- 
ders in a row if a single crank is used, which is 
customary. The firing order will follow the 
direction of rotation in a radial engine with 
fixed cylinders and will be in the opposite direc- 
tion in Totai*y-cylinder machines. In all cases, 
alternate cylinders are skipped in the firing 
order, so that it takes two complete revolutions 
of the cylinder assembly for all cylinders to fire. 

The advantage of the rotary engine is first 
that air cooling is possible, thereby reducing the 
weight by 40 per cent. The length of the engine 
is much* decreased, giving greater space in the 
fuselage. Tn addition, it is easier to mount 
and to dismantle. On the other hand, the over- 
all diameter is greater, which necessitates the 
widening of the plane body. It uses more 
lubricating oil, for much drips into the cylinders 
from the crank. In large sizes, there is a con- 
siderable gyroscopic action, which is a hindrance 
in manoQuvering, for the engine resists the 
change in direction of its plane of rotation. 
The fuel consumption also is greater than with 
the fixed-cylinder engine. The advantages, 
however, outweigh these several objections. 
8uch engines are being built up to 300 horse 
power in single row units and 600 horse power 
in double-row designs. Where powers go over 
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All of these engines employed water cooling 
and as the demand was for lightm^ss, designers 
produced both rotary- and radial-cylinder en- 
gines that depend upon air cooling. While the 
"in-line” engine is still being built, the tend- 
ency is toward the universal acceptance of the 
rotary and radial engine, with the latter pre- 
dominating. In the majority of recent long- 
distance flights, the radial engines of several 


300 horse power, it is possible that the V type 
engine or the X type, such as the Packard, is 
better. 

Ill 1929 the radial engine is the general fa- 
vorite and has thrust the rotary typo into the 
background. 

Originally, automobile practice was followed 
and all cylinders and pistons were of cast iron. 
Improvements in materials, as well as in design, 
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took place during and after the War. Pistons 
are now made of aluminum, and the cylinder 
is generally a mild-steel tubing. The jacket for 
water cooling is formed by welding thin alumi- 
num or steel sheets to the tubing. The upper 
end of the tube is threaded and the aluminum 
cylinder head is screwed on to the tube. With 
aluminum heads, the valve seats are steel rings 
placed in the mold when the aluminum is 
poured. As the exhaust-gas temperatures are 
high, ranging from 000 to 1600° P., cast-iron 
valves will not suffice. Modern engines employ 
valves of tungsten steel or chromium steel. 
Connecting rods are duralumin castings and the 
crank shaft is of high-carbon steel. Usually, 
the shaft is made from a single forging, but in 
the rotary engines, the crank is built up of three 
pieces to permit disassembling. 

Aviation engines operating at other than low 
altitudes require a highly volatile gasoline that 
will vaporize at a lower temperature than will 
commercial gasoline. The carburetion of gaso- 
line is difficult in an aviation engine for the 
reason that the ratio of fuel to air will vary 
with the altitude, so that at high altitudes the 
engine may cease firing although the gasoline 
lines are clear and the carburetor is in working 
order. The rate of flow of gasoline through the 
carburetor jet is dependent on the pressure drop 
between the atmosphere and the intake manifold. 
Even if the mixture is perfect at ground level, 
it may fall off at high altitudes; if the air 
density becomes one-half, the fuel feed drops 
probably 75 per cent. See Abkonautics. 

Superchargers. Superchargers are especially 
valuable on air craft operating at high altitudes. 
As the engine reaches altitudes where the air 
is lighter, the weight of the charge decreases and 
the power is correspondingly reduced. This loss 
of power is stated to be very great in engines 
not equipped with superchargers. A Liberty 
airplane engine that will develop 400 horse 
power at sea level will deliver but 200 horse 
power at 16,000 feet and not quite 90 horse 
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SUPEBCHAROEB 

power at 25,000 feet. While reciprocating, 
rotary, and centrifugal air pumps have been 
suggested and experimented with, the centrif- 
ugal type is best adapted for air-craft motors 
because of its simplicity, lightness, and freedom 
from pulsation. The superSiarger may be gear- 
driven by the engine to which it is attached, or 
it may be driven by a gas turbine using exhaust 
gas which otherwise would be wasted by dis- 
charging it directly into the air. The gas tur- 
bine-driven supercharger had been most success- 
ful to date. 


The diagram herewith shows clearly the way 
such a supercharger operates. The exhaust gas 
from the engine is led through a manifold, a, 
into a nozzle box, 6, containing a series of noz- 
zles, c. Through these nozzles the gas expands 
and reaches a high velocity before entering the 
buckets of the turbine wheel, d, which it drives 
at high speed. Air enters the impeller, e, 
through inlets, /, at the centre and is thrown 
by centrifugal force to the tips of the blades. 
At this point, a series of vanes surrounding 
the impeller converts the velocity of the air into 
pressure and guides it in a spiral path to the 
supercharger outlet and then through the air- 
cooler into the carburetor intake, 7t. 

Explosion Turbine. Some engineers believe 
that the explosion turbine offers possibilities 
for future development, because one of the 
drawbacks of reciprocating piston engines, i.e., 
the inefficiency due to incomplete expansion after 
ignition, is not inherently present. In some 
forms of explosion turbines, the mixture is 
drawn or forced into a special combustion 
chamber where it is exploded, and the pressure 
thus produced causes the gas to escape through 
a nozzle and impinge upon a turbine wheel. A 
sectional view of an internal-combustion tur- 
bine built and operated in Germany by Holz- 
warth is shown. The design is ingenious, as 
the turbine is directly connected with a gener- 
ator. Owing to the possibility of expanding 
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the gas to atmospheric pressure, this turbine 
would have a theoretical energy utilization 
about 67 per cent if the combustion and fuel- 
supply processes were the same as in a recipro- 
cating piston engine. 

One of the weaknesses of turbine design is 
that the compression of the charge prior to ig- 
nition does not take place in the explosion 
chamber but must be furnished by an outside 
compressor. Owing to the inefficiency of the 
compressors and the fact that a turbine rotor 
actuated by a gas with constantly falling pres- 
sure cannot be more than 00 per cent efficient, 
the theoretical thermal efficiency of a turbine 
drops from 67 per cent to a practically real- 
ized efficiency of but 13.8 per cent, or consider- 
ably less than that of the usual forma of recip- 
rocating piston engines. Several inventors have 
tried to do away with compressors in gas tur- 
bines, or, if a compressor was used, to drive it 
by steam raised by the exhaust of the turbine. 
One of the advantages of the reciprocating type 
of engine is that the piston servos as a ])ump 
to draw in the gas; then as a compressor to 
compact the charge before ignition; then as a 
power element when forced down by the pres- 
sure of the exploded, expanding gas; and lastly 
as a scavenging medium, when it pushes the 
inert or exhaust gas out of the working cylin- 
der. An explosion turbine is not a true inter- 
nal-combustion engine, and its low efficiency 
makes its commercial prospects not particularly 
bright. 


cylinder it is ignited by the temperature. The 
flow of oil is regulated by a needle valve, so that 
it enters comparatively slowly without increas- 
ing the pressure beyond 500 pounds. Any oil 
can be burned. 

From the first engine of GO horse power built 
in America in 1898, the use of the Diesel has 
extended until in 1928 over 400,000 horse power 
was sold, for practically every kind of power use. 
Of the Diesels so far built, 30 per cent is used ful- 
mar ine purposes. The ^‘injection” or Diesel 
engine is broadly divided as to types Into tlie 
two-stroke cycle and four-stroke cycle, both 
single and double acting. These broad divisions 
may be separated into air-injection and pump- 
injection types. Ill the former, air at 1000 
pounds is used to blow the oil into the cylinder, 
while in the latter engines, a pump forces the 
oil through the spray nozzles at a pressure of 
about 5000 pounds per square inch. The air- 
injection type was the lirst to come into use, 
but at the time of writing (1929), the pump- 
injection engines represent about 75 per cent of 
the yearly sales. 

Two distinct combustion processes are em- 
ployed in pump-injection engines. For two- 
atroke-cyele engines, it has been found that the 
oil cannot be pumped directly into the cylinder. 
It is necessary to inject it into a cavity in the 
cylinder liead, where it is partly vaporized and 
blows til rough an orifice into the cylinder propel*. 
The separation of the oil and air gives time for 
the oil to be vaporized before combustion begins. 
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Diesel Engines. The efficiency of any in- 
ternal-combustion engine is dependent upon tlie 
final compression pressure. As gasoline, oil, or 
gas cannot bo compressed beyond the extreme of 
180 pounds per square inch on accoiuit of pre- 
ignition, Dr. Diesel proposed and built an en^ne 
ill which nothing but air was compressed, and 
the fuel was not introduced until the piston had 
completed the compression stroke. As there 
was nothing but air in the cylinder, pro-ignition 
could not occur. The Diesel engine has a final 
compression pressure of approximately 500 
pounds per square inch, and as the temperature 
raises with compression, the final temperature 
of the air in the cylinder is about 1200® F.; this 
is so hot that when the oil is sprayed into the 


In foiir-stroke-cycle, ^ump-injeetion engines, the 
fuel may be injected either into a separate cavity 
or into the cylinder proper. 

For powers up to 600 liorse power, the sol id- 
in ject ion engine is used in preference to the air- 
injection enjjine, mainly because of first cost. 
Above this size, the air-injection engine’s better 
performance ofl'sets its higher cost at present. 
Beyond 3000 horse power, double-acting, uir- 
injection engines are preferred. The largest 
Diesel built up to 1929 is a 9-cylinder air-injec- 
tion engine installed in the Hamburg, Germany, 
light plant; pump-in jeetion (‘ngines of 11, 0(H) 
horse power were built in 1928 in (^erinany an<l 
Denmark. In the United States, the largest 
engine so far built is a six-cylinder, single- 
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acting*, two-stroke-cycle unit with cylinders of 
42-ill. bore and 56-in. stroke, rated at 4000 horse 
pow'er at 125 revolutions per minute. 

As an example of novel designing, the accom- 
panying illustration gives a sectional elevation 
through one of the cylinders of a three-cylinder, 
double-acting, two-cycle engine. This power 
plant has a cylinder bore of 17 ^%2 inches and 
a stroke of 27 inches and delivers 850 horse 
power at 120 revolutions per minute. The 
problem of packing the piston rod against the 
explosion pressure is met by a very ingenious 
and carefully worked-out stuflSng-box which per- 
mits the piston rod to reciprocate through the 
head of the lower cylinder. The stuffing-box is 
very deep and contains 11 sections of metallic 
packing; grooved rings divide them, to facili- 
tate the distribution of lubricating oil. Each 
section consists of two rings split in halves 
which fit closely around the rod without springs, 
but they are kept close to the rod by a spring- 
clip ring carried in a retaining ring clear of the 
rod. The 11 sections are entered into the stuf- 
fing-box and held in position by the gland ring. 

The fuel consumption of the average Diesel 
engine is 0.45 pounds per brake horse power 
per hour. This is much better than the gasoline 
engine, few of which type show a better per- 
formance than 0,75 pounds, but high-compres- 
sion aviation engines have developed a horse- 
power-hour at an outlay of 0.5 pounds of gaso- 
line, which fuel, however, has a greater heat 
value, 20,000 B.t.u. per pound, as compared to 
fuel oil with 18,000 B.t.u. Gasoline costs 17 to 
20 cents per gallon and fuel oil but 4 to 6 cents. 

Until recently, the Diesel operated at slow 
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speed, 150 to 250 revolutions per minute. At 
present, many engines operating at speeds up 
to 1200 revolutions per minute are being built. 
The special fields of applications of these high- 
speed engines are shovels, excavators, rail cars, 
and locomotives. 

The attempts to build light-weight Diesels 
for aviation have not been an entire success. 
To bring the engine weight down to 2 or 3 
pounds per horse power, it is necessary to use 
high-unit stresses. As combustion cannot be con- 
trolled at high speeds, the cylinder pressures at 
times reach 1800 pounds per square inch, and cer- 
tain parts are stressed almost to the elastic limit. 
In Germany, the Junkers* opposed-piston, two- 
stroke-cycle Diesel promises to be a successful 
venture for aviation work. In the United 
States, none of the engines built up to 1029 had 
been successful, but the Packard Motor Company 
in 1929 built a 9-cylinder radial air-cooled 
Diesel that operated satisfactorily in flight tests. 
For lighter-than-air craft, where liglitness of 
engine is not so imperative, several Diesels are 
suitable and have been used. Ultimately, a light- 
weight Diesel will he produced, because it offers, 
for aviation application, the advantages of 
less fuel used and less fire risk, but has the 
disadvantage that it is less responsive to the 
throttle. 

Compound Diesels. Various attempts have 
been made to compound the Diesel since Dr. 
Diesel’s original patents on compounding. Al- 
most invariably, the designer has confused the 
oil and steam engine. Because a steam engine is 
more economical when compounded, by reason of 
the decreased cylinder condensation, many engi- 
neers feel the same applies to the Diesel. This, 
however, is not true; for in the internal-combus- 
tion engine, it is necessary to cool the engine 
to prevent burning of the metal. The only ad- 
vantage Hiat compounding offers is the better 
applications or use of the metal in the engine. 
The final compression reaches 500 pounds per 
square inch and the pressure exists during part 
of the working stroke, the remainder of the 
stroke takes place at a falling pressure, hut the 
entire engine must be built to withstand the 
500-pound i)ressure. If the low-pressure part 
of the compression and expansion could be 
carried on in a separate cylinder, this cylinder 
could be made less heavy and the high-prossure 
part of the stroke would take place in a smaller 
cylinder. On the surface, compounding seems 
feasible, but the disadvantages of high internal 
temperatures in the high-pressure cylinder, due 
to the burning of a heavy charge of fuel in a 
small volume of dense air, and that of the heat- 
ing of the transfer valve more than offset its 
advantages. So far, no success has attended 
the scores of compound engines that have been 
built and tested. 

The Sperry compound oil engine, also illus- 
trated, is still in the experimental stage. The 
arrangement of the engine consists of two high- 
pressure, four-cycle cylinders and a simple low- 
pressure cylinder. The high-pressure pistons 
are of plain-trunk type. The low-pressure 
piston has an extension of smaller diameter than 
the maip piston. The annular space between 
this extension and the main piston serves as an 
air pump. The pump compresses air from at- 
mospheric to a moderate pressure into a small 
receiver. On the down or inlet stroke of the 
high-pressure pistons, air under pressure from 
the receiver passes through the inlet-valve Sleeve 
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and cools it, until the pistons are at the end of 
the stroke. The air is then compressed on the 
up-stroke to about 500 pounds per square inch 
when fuel is injected. 

The resulting combustion and expansion of 
the gases drive down the high-pressure piston 
to the end of its stroke, when the low-pressm‘e 
piston, which is on the beginning of its working 
stroke, receives the gases from the high-pressure 
cylinder through the traansfer port that has 
been opened by lifting the transfer valve from 
its seat into a water-jacket cavity so that only 
its lower surface is washed by the passing gases. 
To i)revent any serious drop in pressure between 
the high- and low-pressure cylinders when the 
transfer takes place, the exliaust-valve is closed 
somewhat before the low-pressure top centre and 
the gases are cushioned to a pressure equal to 


value ; so the point where the greatest gain can be 
made is in fuller utilization of exJaaust gases. 

In many installations, when hot water ^ is 
needed, it is possible to take the jacket-cooling 
water and, after passing it throagh an exhaust- 
gas heater to further increase the water tem- 
perature, to use it. It is possible to recover in 
this way about 4500 B.t.u. per horse-power- 
hour developed by the engine. If steam instead 
of hot water is needed, it is possible by passing 
a part of the warm water from the jacket 
through an exhaust-gas boiler to obtain 1.25 
pounds of steam at 50 pounds pressure per horse- 
power-hour developed in the engine. 

Still Oil-Steam. Engine. An attempt to 
utilize the waste heat of the exhaust gas is the 
Still engine, which combines steam and oil power 
eo advantageously that the brake thermal eifi- 
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that being transferred from the high-pressure 
(tylinder. The wanks of the two higli-presHure 
cyliiiclerH arc set together and 180 degrees from 
iho. low-pressure crank. The high-pressure 
cylinders fire and transfer alternately into the 
iow-pnsssurc cylinder, so that every down-stroke 
of tliiii cylinder is a working stroke. 

Waste-Heat Recovery. In internal-comhus- 
iion engines of either the constant-volume or 
constant-pressure type, the combined heat losses 
in radiation, cooling water, and exhaust gases 
range between 05 and 75 per cent. It wiH be 
evident that any practical attempt to utilize the 
waste heat will increase the thermal efficiency. 
Heat losses due to the cooling water or radiation 
cannot be reduced beyond a certain xainimum 


ciency of such an engine may go as high as 44 
per cent. Its primary object is not to use the 
waste heat for raising steam, but first to use it 
in improving the thermal conditions of the work- 
ing cylinder and so to insure the maximum 
efficiency from the fuel burnt within it and as a 
consequence, to diminish the heat lost in that 
operation. Since the maximum efficiency is ob- 
tained when the jacket losses are at a minimum, 
it is evident that the larger the quantity of 
steam which can be generated per horse power 
developed by the combustion cycle, the lower 
must be the heat efficiency of the whole machine. 

In the Still engine, the jacket and cooling 
water form part of the circulating system of a 
steam generator, which may he an integral part 
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of the engine or external to it. The cooling INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. See 
water therefore enters and leaves the jacket at a Labor Organization, International. 
constant temperature, regulated by the pressure INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZA- 
of the steam; the cooling is effected by convert- TION. See Labor Organization, Intern a- 
ing the water into steam without raising its tional. 

temperature. Excluding the radiation losses, INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE. The ini- 
wliicli are kept low by lagging, all the heat tiative in establishing a sort of clearing house 
whicli passes through the walls is thus usefully for all questions connected with the problern of 
recovered in the water as steam. During com- a world language belongs to the International 
])ression, because of the walls being at steam Research Council. They created a Coinmittc^c 
temperature, the incoming charge picks up heat on International Auxiliary Language, located in 
instead of losing it, during the greater part of Washington, D. C., under the direction of Dr. 
the stroke. This is an advantage of the greatest Nichols and Dr, Cottrell, which undertook to 
value to the heavy-oil types of Still engine, send out information generously to any serious 
where an air charge is taken in at the full out- inquirer. In 1924 the two chief solutions were 
stroke and is compressed to a pressure where its an arrangement that would favor living lan- 
in creased temperature insures the certain ig- guages, and an artificial language. The basis 
iiition and combustion of the fuel which is in- for discussion of an established living language^ 
jeeted into it. During combustion and expan- to be used as an international language re- 
sion, the uniform and higher mean temperature mained the “Projet Chappelier,” suggesting an 
of the wall reduces the heat lost to the jacket agreement between English- and French-speaking 
water. Some of the heat thus economized adds countries, that the first require in all their 
to the useful work on the piston, the remainder schools the teaching of French, and the second 
passing out in the exhaust gases for recovery, the teaching of English. This would force other 
The steam developed is directed to a special nations to teach at least one of the two, and 
steam cylinder, that may be the lower end of thus the goal would be reached. Famous men 
the oil engine or may he a separate engine. It is gave their support to the idea, among them 
believed that there is a future for the combi- Wells, Richet, and the great linguist, Br<Sal. The 
nation of the steam and combustion cycles. It best explanation of the plan is found in Dauzat’s 
has the disadvantage, however, of extremely Le Frangais et V Anglais, Langues Intemationalvs 
high first cost and with the present cost of fuel (1910). It is unfortunate that Dauzat hurt his 
oil does not seem to be commercially advan- cause considerably by indulging in very unin- 
tageous. See Motor Vehicles ; CnEMisrar, Ap- telligent criticism of other solutions of thcj 
PLIED; Petroleum. problem; nobody can see in him an impartial 

INTERNAL WATERWAYS. See Canals, student. The plan was from 1915 enclorsed l)y 
INTERNATIONAL. See Communism; So- the well-known critic, Ernest Charles, and by the 
ciALisM. ^ American philosopher, Mark Baldwin. For 

INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTIC FED- some details and references, see the various is- 
ERATION. See Aeronautics. sues of the Neto International Year Book, 

INTERNATIONAL BANK. See Repara- There were, of course, many projects of arti- 
tions. ficial languages before the public, but thre<s 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION, Insu- really counted: Esperanto (for information in 
TUTE OF. See Universities and Colleges. America, address Esperanto Association, Boh- 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AG- ton, Mass.); Ido (American headquarters in 
RIGULTURE. See Agriculture, Interna- Pittsburgh) ; and Esperantido (Washington, 
TIONAL Institute of. D. C.). In 1922 the Institute of International 
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Education launched a movenient in favor of a 
niodcniiztid Latin, not so much, it seems, be- 
cause of belief in it, but rather out of fear that 
an auxiliary language might otherwise triumph. 
From the first weeks of the World War, Esper- 
anto rendered extremely valuable service both 
in the Red Cross divisions, and in the work of 
the prisoners" camps. At the same time, the 
Germans took advantage of Esperanto to spread 
much propaganda among neutrals, which natur- 
ally hurt the cause of Esperanto in the eyes of 
the Allies (who were slow at hitting back with 
the same arm). In 1916 the Chappelier plan 
was seriously revived, and Dauzat suggested 
some interesting modifications to it. In some 
quarters, the end of the War was expected for the 
end of 1916 or beginning of 1917 ; in view of this, 
the Board of Trade of London favored the study 
of the question of an international language to 
help business to pick up rapidly. At the same 
time, the Germans, seeing things take a favor- 
able turn for them, began to talk about German 
as an international language, and spoke of a 
“Welt-deutsch,” a natural organ for Pan-Ger- 
maiiisni. But the W'ar went on, And remark- 
able headway was made in 1917 and 1918 by 
artificial languages, especially Esperanto, in the 
Far East. Then, as the War ended, a lively race 
began between the chief rivals, Esperanto and 
Ido. Esperanto seemed to see a chance for 
victory in winning to its cause the exploited 
classes and even the Russian Soviets, while the 
Idists seemed to prefer to win the intellectuals. 
Lord Northcliffe, in England, and the philologist, 
Meillet, in Franco, agreed that, as a language, 
Ido was superior to Esperanto. This discus- 
sion of actual linguistio superiority prompted 
Dr. Rend do Saussure, of Berne, Switzerland, to 
offer his system, combining, he maintained, tho 
cxcollent points of both Esperanto and Ido, and 
which ho called Esperantido. Later, in 1925, he 
withdrew his new plan to rally to Esperanto — 
not liecause he thought the latter j)erfect, hut 
for the sake of a united front. The plan of a 
simplified Latin, proposed that same year by 
Professor Peano of the University of Turin, had 
a moderate following. 

Together, these groups tried to bring the 
question before the Peace Council in Paris, and 
having elicited a note of ^‘interest” from Wilson, 
worked with more vigor than ever. Aftej; the 
Peace Council, the League of Nations was ap- 
proached several times. In 1921 the League 
delegated Dr. Nitobo to the Congress of Es- 
])eranto that was to be held in Prague, August 
29 to September 6. The report, made on Sep- 
tember 12, brought about the nomination of a 
committee to investigate the matter. Tlic prob- 
lem was finally turned over to the committee 
on intellectual eobperation, of which such per- 
sons as Bergson, Einstein, and Mme, Curio were 
members; and these finally decided, in a report 
of Aug. 1, 1923, not to recommend an artificial 
language. Meanwhile, the International Re- 
search Council, which had met in Brussels in 
1910, appointed a committee to investigate the 
matter of an artificial language “of the type of 
Esperanto*’ and which would be “placed under 
scientific control.” After that time, the com- 
mittee on international auxiliary language, at 
Washington, became active. They asked the 
Philological Association and the Modem Lan- 
guage Association to appoint committees. 
Both made cool rejilies, but Washington went 
on. The question was brought up and discussed 


at the meeting of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science at Toronto, in December, 
1922, and again at their meeting at Cincinnati 
in December, 1923. The study of the problem 
was endorsed. Some meetings in New York, 
April, 1923, with a view to fostering the cause, 
and counting among their supporters several 
names famous in the scientific world, must also 
be recalled. The artificial languages received 
severe rebukes in 1925, in Ann Arbor, and in 
1926, in Cambridge, Mass., at the meetings of 
the Modern Language Association — ^not officially 
as a body, but by individual members; in De- 
cember, 1925, it was in the president’s speech, 
Dr. Collitz, of Johns Hopkins; in 1926, it was 
at the hand of Professor Mykl, of Marquette Uni- 
versity. In 1925, thanks to a gift of $2,500,000 
by Mrs. Dave H. Morris, an International 
Auxiliary Language Association (lala) was 
formed at Columbia University with Prof. 
H. N. Shenton, as secretary. It amounts to a 
sort of clearing house — ^with sales service and 
information service — ^for all ideas connected 
with the problem of international language. 
Its first Bulletin, was published in May, 1926. 
That year also witnessed a continuation of the 
endeavors to gain ground in Geneva, the seat of 
the League of Nations. An elaborate Esperanto 
Congress took place there in August, promptly 
followed by an Ido Congress; while G. de Reynold 
tried to ward off both in advocating Latin once 
more, in a vigorous article of the Itevuc dc 
Qenbve* This was — ^up to 1920 — ^the last flare-up 
of the cause. The annual congresses of Esper- 
anto and Ido still take place, .but arouse 
little interest; the attempt to use radio did not 
succeed much; and the attempt on the part of 
some women (even women’s colleges such as Vaw- 
sar and Mount Holyoke, see New Tnlerthuliovtal 
Tear Book, 1925) to make it one of their goals, 
seems to have harmed the cause ratJior than 
helped it. Owing to the political prestige of 
the United States, English is gaining more and 
more adlierents as a future world language. 

The most interesting bibliograifliical material 
hearing partly on this problem includes the 
very suggestive book of A. Meillet, of the Coll6ge 
de France, Lcs Laugues dc VEuropc Nouvclle 
(1918), last chapter; A. L. Gu^'rard, Hhorl 
kintorg of ike ItUcmalional Language Move- 
mmt (London and New York, 1922) ; a very 
valuable article by Professor Sapir, in tho 
Homanio Review of Juno, 1925 (claiming that 
both Esperanto and Ido could stand serious im- 
provement) ; Henriettc Roumiguiere, “Lo fran- 
< 2 ai 8 (Ians lcs relations diploniatiqnes,” forming 
No. 4 of vol. xii of the University of California 
PuUioa lions m Modem Philology, 1928; which 
gives, however, often less than F. Brunot in liis 
Bistoire de la Longue Prangaise, or Scott in his 
hook on the same subject — and in much briefer 
form. Sec Philology, Modern. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. See Blockade; 
League of Nations, under Progressive Codificor 
tion of International Law, 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY EOR CON- 
TEMPORARY MUSIC. Sec Music. 

INTERNATIONAL TBADE-ITNIONISM. 
See Trade-unionism. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION. See Railways. 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS. The term “in- 
vestment trust’* has been well known in Great 
Britain for a good deal more than half a century. 
In that country, active developmeut of invest- 
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ment trusts as a means of applying and collecting 
comparatively small sums under conditions of 
relative safety proceeded vigorously after the 
year 1860 and has finally reached the highly 
developed stage in which the resources of British 
investment trusts of all classes (land and fi- 
nance) were estimated at £400,000,000. In the 
United States, the term “investment trust” was 
hardly known prior to the close of the World 
War (the first recorded instance of such a trust 
dating only from 1907). Since the year 1920, a 
substantial growth of investment trusts has taken 
place, partly as the result of foreign investment 
in the United States, and partly because of the 
constantly widening interest of American in- 
vestors in stocks and bonds as a means of apply- 
ing savings. Estimates made as of June 30, 
1928, showed fully 199 trusts then operating with 
$1,200,000,000. Later estimates, based on the 
great growth which occurred during 1928-29, in- 
dicate a tentative total of at least $1,000,000,000 
more added during the year closing June, 1929. 
Probably most of those that have been established 
in the United States, however, have headquar- 
ters, or at all events, an office, in New York 
City. 

The investment trust is what its name im- 
plies — a trust fund established by contributions 
from individual investors who want to turn over 
the business of managing their funds to others. 
The management of an investment trust may 
thus be individual or corporate. In the latter 
case, a management corporation is formed 
whose purpose it is to receive, invest, manage, 
and eventually to distribute the earnings of, 
moneys placed in its hands by investors. There 
are still various cases in which persons have 
merely acted in their individual capacity as 
trustees for funds deposited with them by others 
which they have pooled as received and have 
used for the purchase of securities which, in 
their opinion, were sound. 

In order to establish confidence, the individual 
or management corporation engaged in operating 
an investment trust often follows the plan of 
placing the securities growing out of successive 
operations with a recognized trustee institution 
— ^usually, under American law, a trust com- 
pany. An indenture specifying the conditions 
under which funds will be received, investments 
made, and the resulting securities set aside and 
from time to time withdrawn and sold, is drawn 
up and, upon the basis of this indenture, the 
trust company which has been selected as holder 
of the securities ‘^accepts” the trust, agreeing to 
carry out the provisions of the indenture in so 
far as the holding and disposing of securities 
are concerned. This leaves the management 
company, with its board of directors, responsible 
for altering the securities of the trust, taking in 
the resultant proceeds, determining what secur- 
ities to buy, making the purchases, placing 
stocks and bonds thus acquired with the trust 
company, and from time to time determining 
upon a withdrawal and sale (if so permitted by 
the indenture). But the funds may be, and 
often are, retained in the hands of the manage- 
ment company. 

In its simplest form, the investment trust 
assumes the shape of a so-called Affixed fund” 
which is invested in a specified list of securities. 
Titles to ownership are represented by shares, 
or certificates. Thus, for example, the invest- 
ment trust may undertake to purchase 100 
shares each of 10 named companies and to de- 


posit the whole 1000 shares with a trust com- 
pany, thereafter selling, let .us say, 1000 shares 
or certificates each of which entitles its holder 
to a proportionate share or ownership in the 
entire body of securities so deposited. In this 
case, management is reduced to a minimum, 
since the purchases are made in a specified way, 
and it is usual to provide that in the event a 
given issue of stock is retired or must otherwise 
be disposed of, the resulting funds shall be rein- 
vested in the remaining securities of the original 
list. The holder of the investment trust shares, 
or certificates, thus becomes entitled merely to 
his pro-rata share of the entire leceipts and to 
a corresponding pro-rata distribution of the pro- 
ceeds at the time when the trust matures or 
ends, or is dissolved. 

A more complex form of undertaking is af- 
forded by a so-called “managed” list of invest- 
ments. In such a trust, the management com- 
pany merely undertakes to buy any securities 
it pleases and to sell them when it thinks fit. 
This form of management may be accompanied 
by published statements of holdings from time 
to time, as a matter of good faith, or may be of 
the “blind pool” type, in which the managers 
are obviously stock-market operators, buying 
and selling when and as they deem best. Of 
course, in such a case, the investment trust usu- 
ally announces, or at all events guides itself, 
by an “investment policy” which may involve 
merely more or less mechanical diversification, 
such as (in one actual case), the keeping of 
the funds in not less than 400 different securi- 
ties distributed in specified proportions between 
industrials, rails, government issues, and other 
types of obligations. Most of the recent discus- 
sion of investment trusts has centred around 
this question of investment policy and method of 
using and accounting for the funds received. 
The latest development of the investment trust 
in the United States has been its use for the 
placing of funds in certain fields such, for in- 
stance, as oil shares, chain-store stocks, and the 
like, dividing them among the more promising 
enterprises in these fields. 

It should be noted that in many investment 
trusts, particularly of the English type, the 
practice of depositing with a trust company is 
omitted. In this case, the management corpo- 
ration either increases its stock from time to 
time,” so that the investor becomes a stockholder 
of the management corporation (and buys no 
certificates or debentures), or else it issues de- 
bentures which bear a fixed rate of interest and 
in some cases are accompanied by warrants en- 
titling the holder to receive shares in the cor- 
poration, junior to those of the organizers and 
contributors of capital. In this case, the deben- 
ture holder gets a fixed rate of interest first of 
all and then a division of profits is made be- 
tween him and the managers of the corporation 
who presumably hold its senior stock, or a sub- 
stantial share of the junior stock, or both. 

It is evident that whether the latter type or 
one of the other forms he employed, the profit 
to the managers of the investmeut trust cuinoH 
from the fact that they sell participating rights 
(in income or capital) to investors at a figure 
higher than is necessary to acquire the securities 
which are bought for the trust. Tn the best- 
managed and most straightforward investment 
trusts, the actual cost to the investor is usually 
made plain. It may run from 6 to 7 per 
cent of income, and varying percentages of gain 
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up to any amount to which managers can induce 
investors to assent. The remainder of earnings 
from ap])reoiation may, in some cases, be continu- 
ously reinvested in securities, thereby enhancing 
the worth of the main body of the trust, or may 
be periodically declared as dividends to stock- 
holders. 

One of the latest and also the most regrettable 
developments of the investinent-trust movement 
is its use by the bond and security-issuing houses 
as a means of relieving themselves of left-over 
or unsalable fag-ends of issues not fully dis- 
posed of to the public. These remnants of un- 
salable issues are dumped into an investment 
trust controlled by the issue house, and the cer- 
tificate or stock issues representing it arc then 
sold to the buyer of in vestment-trust oldigations. 
This pi*ocodure naturally neutralizes the ex- 
pected effects of diversification and careful in- 
vestment choice. 

Tnvestmont policy is a vag\ie phrase which 
has no wcll-dcffned meaning. In general, its ob- 
jects are to obtain the maximum return which 
is consistent with safety. The object of the in- 
vestment trust, however, is not primarily safety 
in the oidiuary sense of the term, but is that of 
enabling the owner of small resources or the man 
who is to<^ much occui)ied with his own affairs 
to give thought to tlie question of investment 
to obtain access to the earnings which come 
from business profits, rather than to be obliged 
to content himself with more interest on his 
“money.” The protection of the investor is tlius 
found in wise investment, or wise use of funds, 
and there is danger that success will bo taken 
as the only test of wisdom, so that investment- 
trust managers who speculate successfully will 
he regarded as the soundest olemonts in the 
profession. Recognizing this danger, most in- 
vestment-trust xnanagers deem it wise to make 
a ])lain statement at the outset as to the general 
direction in which they propose to aj)ply their 
funds, as well as to the markets in which they 
intend to operate. 

In some cases, tliey also commit themselves 
as to policy with respect to tlie purchase of 
dividend-paying secTiriiics and as to the course 
they intend to follow in using earnings derived 
from appreciation of capital— -whether in dis- 
tribution or in improving and enlarging tlie 
vahie of tbo main body of the trust. Diversifica- 
tion ill some one of its many forms is tlius at 
the bottom of investment policy of most of the 
trusts, while other questions bearing upon the 
methods of selection are dealt with in varying 
ways, American trusts on the whole have em- 
phasized turnover and rapid profit from sales 
and purchases, while British trusts have in the 
main laid emphasis upon making good individual 
choices, relying on the directors* information and 
purchasing for a “long pull.** 

The so-called Edge Act, adopted in 1919 as 
an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, jiro- 
vides for the organization of Federal investnumt 
trusts, but only one such trust existed in 1928, 
State laws, for the most part, havi^ reference 
only to conditions of trusteeship and provide 
little regulation of the operations of tlie manage- 
ment companies. The Attorney General of New 
York, after a lengthy investigation in 1027, pub- 
lished a report containing a variety of sugges- 
tions for investment-trust control, none of which 
was seriously considered, and none of which lias 
resulted in positive action. The management of 
investment trusts also was seriously discussed 


by the Investment Bankers Association during 
the year 1028, but witliout i>ractical results. 

Bibliography. Among recent books dealing 
with investment trusts may be mentioned 
Fowler, Americubn Investment Trusts; Grayson, 
Investment Trusts, Their OHgin, Develo^ient 
and Operation; Robinson: Investment Trust 
Organissaiion and Management ; Keane, Manual 
of Investment Trusts; Speaker, The Investment 
Trust; and Steiner, Investment Trusts, American 
Experience, 

lORGA, y^r'gil, Nicolje (1871- ). A 

Rumanian historian and political leader (see Vol, 
XIT). As head of the National Party, he fol- 
lowed an in(lc})eiident course, refusing to unite 
with the new National Peasant Party formed fol- 
lowing the World War. He continued his activi- 
ties as editor of tlie Neainul Romaneses the 
weekly organ of his party, and in 1910 also be- 
came editor of Revista fslorica, a historical re- 
view. Ill 1920 he was director of the Rumanian 
School of Paris. Ilia later works included IliS" 
ioirc des Mats Balcaniqucs d Vepoque moderne 
(1914). 

IODINE. Sco Food and Nutbition; and 
Goitke, 

IOWA. Tho twenty-fourth State in size 
(.50,147 square miles) and the sixteenth in popu- 
lation; capital, Des Moines. The population 
iiicrea'sed from 2,224,771 in 1910 to 2,404,021 in 
1920, a gain of 8.1 per cent; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 2,428,000. The white population 
rose from 2,209,191 (1910) to 2,384,181 (1920); 
Negro, from 14,073 to 19,005; native white, 
from 1, {135,707 to 2,158,534. The forcign-boru 
wliiie pojmlation showed a decrease, from 273,- 
484 to 225,047. The urban jiopiilation mounted 
from 080,054 to 875,495, while tho rural fell 
from 1,54 {■,717 to 1,528,520. The population of 
the princijuil cities incn‘ased as follows: Dos 
Moines (q.v.), 80,308 to 120,408; Siou-X City, 
47,828 to 71,227; Davenport, 43,028 to 50,727; 
Cedar Rajiids, 32,811 to 45,500. 

Agriculture. As Iowa is one of tho chief 
agricultural States, conditions in the period 
since the World War have reffeeted fluctuations 
in ])roduction and values which marked tlie 
epoch. (See AGBiorrauKK, Corn, and Wheat.) 
The number of farms changed but slightly, from 
213,4.39 in 1920 to 213,490 in 1925; the acreage 
declined from 33,474,806 to 33,280,813 in 1925. 
The improved land in farms embraced 28,000,- 
951 acres in 1920. Crop land totaled 21,997,075 
acres in 1925. The total value of farm property 
rose from .$.3,745,800,544 in 1910 to $8,524,870,- 
950 in 1920, but declined to $5,002,077,895 in 
1925; the average value per farm was $17,259 
in 1910, $30,041 in 1920, and $20,240 in 192.5. 
Prices of farm land increased greatly in the war 
period, stimulated i»y prices of products. Jn 
interpreting these values, the inflation of the 
currency incident to the World War is to bo 
taken into consideration, ff’he total percentage 
of land used for agricultural purposes decreased 
from 95.4 in 1910 to 94.1 in 1920, and 93.0 in 
Of the total number of farms In 1925, 
110,444 were operated l)y owners; 1050, by 
managcrH; and 95,390, by t<mants. The cor- 
respond iiig figures for 1910 are 3.33,003; 1920; 
ami 82,11.5, The white farmers hi 1920 num- 
bered 213,330, compared with 210,843 in 1910; 
eolor<*d fanners, 109, compared witli 201. 
Farms reported as under mortgage numlKired 
00,090 in 1920; 04,781 in 1925. The total num- 
ber of cattle in 1920 was 4,5.57,708; in 1925, 4,- 
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264,493; dairy cows numbered 1,619,510 in 1920 
and 690,411 in 1925; swine, 7,864,304 in 1920 and 
8,567,131 in 1925; sheep, 1,092,095 in 1920 and 
818,403 in 1925. The estimated production of 
the principal farm crops in 1928 was as follows: 
Corn, 476,012,000 bushels; wheat, 8,270,000; oats, 
240,040,000; barley, 27,068,000; potatoes, 10,- 
935,000; and hay, 4,516,000 tons. Comparative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 338,300,000 bushels; 
wheat, 16,395,000; oats, 168,360,000; barley, 10,- 
000,000; potatoes, 7,200,000 bushels; and hay, 
4,440,000 tons. 

Mining. The principal mineral products of 
Iowa are coal, cement, gypsum, and clay^ prod- 
ucts. There is practically no metal mining in 
the State. The coal production during the 
period starting with 1914 showed considerable 
fluctuation, as will be noted from the follow- 
ing figures: 1914, 7,451,022 short tons, 

valued at $13,364,070; 1917, 8,965,830, $21,096,- 
408; 1918, 8,192,195, $24,703,237; 1919, 5,624,- 
692, $17,352,620; 1920, 7,813,916, $30,794,000; 
1921, 4,531,392, $17,256,800; 1922, 4,335,161 

tons; 1926, 4,625,487 tons, $14,214,000; 1927, 
2,949,622 tons, $9,304,000. The decreases in 
1921-22 and 1927 were due to the protracted 
coal-miners’ strikes which affected all the Middle 
Western coal fields. Shipments of cement rose 
moderately during this period. They ranged 
from 4,224,076 barrels in 1914 to 3,188,669 in 

1918 to 4,421,783 in 1920 and 5,415,144 in 1927. 
The value virtually doubled in the period of the 
W^orld War because of the decreased purchasing 
power of money and the consequent higher prices. 
Clay products fluctuated from the value of 
$6,401,745 in 1914 to $5,313,394 in 1918 and 
$4,459,724 in 1926, , Gypsum is one of the most 
important mineral products: there were pro- 
duced in 1914, 480,404 short tons; 1918, 327,927; 
1920, 671,895 ; and in 1926, 802,910. In addition 
to the minerals noted, the State produces mineral 
waters, sand, and gravel. The total value of the 
mineral products in 1926 was $35,971,787, com- 
pared with $67,250,480 in 1920; $37,882,183 in 
1919; $38,742,009 in 1918; and $26,287,115 in 
1914. 

Manufactures. Although Iowa is not one 
of the most prominent of the manufacturing 
States, it is of considerable industrial impor- 
tance. There are 18 cities having a population 
of more than 10,000. These form 25,1 per cent 
of the total population of the State, and in 

1919 they reported 78.4 per cent of the total 
value ^ of its manufactured products. There 
were in the State, in 1909, 5528 manufacturing 
establishments; in 1919, 5683; in 1925, 3219; 
in 1927, 3061. The wage earners in manufac- 
tories numbered 80,551 in 1919, 74,257 in 1925, 
and 73,692 in 1927; and the capital invested 
amounted to $171,218,604 in 1909, and $403,205,- 
513 in 1909. The value of the products in 1909 
was $259,237,637; in 1919, $745,472,697; in 1925, 
$746,329,686; in 1927, $769,340,610. The chief 
industry in point of value of product is that 
connected with slaughtering and meat packing, 
with a value of $59,045,000 in 1909; $226,865,000 
in 1919; $213,741,084 in 1925; and $212,353,210 
in 1927. The manufacture of butter, cheese, and 
condensed milk ranks second: in 1919, $25,850,- 
000; in 1919, $57,800,000; in 1925, $78,110,309. 
Oar construction and repair, in third place, had 
products valued in 1909 at $10,269,000; in 1914, 
$11,434,000; and in 1919, $33,099,000. Flour- 
mill and gristmill products were valued, in 1909, 
at $12,871,000; 1914, $14,337,000; 1919, $21,- 


325,000; and 1927, $13,288,322. The increase in 
value of products about 1919 was due largely to 
changes in industrial conditions brought about 
by the War, and therefore cannot properly be 
used to measure the growth of manufactures. 
An increase, however, in the number of wage 
earners from 63,113 in 1914, indicated a decided 
growth in manufacturing activities. The chief 
manufacturing cities are Cedar Rapids and Des 
Moines. There were in Des Moines, in 1909, 387 
establishments, with a product valued at $23,- 
585,000; in 1919, 379, with $59,831,000; in 1925 
335, with $83,624,093; in 1927, 300, with $76,- 
108,331. In Cedar Rapids, there were 153 
establishments in 1909, with a product of $24,- 
824,000; 170 in 1914, with $34,989,000; and 208 
in 1919, with $92,118,000. Other important 
manufacturing cities are Council Bluffs, Du- 
buque, Fort Dodge, and Muscatine. 

Education. No State has devoted more at- 
tention to education than has Iowa. The result 
of this is indicated by the fact that it is low- 
est in percentage of illiteracy and that although 
the enrollment in the public schools decreased 
after 1900, as the State lost in population, the 
average daily attendance showed a large increase. 
Particular attention was given to rural-school 
problems, and in the supervision of rural schools 
great improvement was shown. The General As- 
sembly established the Standard School as a 
means of taking care of children and teachers 
in the rural schools, the Evans-Smith Law mak- 
ing an appropriation of $100,000 annually to 
help the one-room school. The consolidated 
school had been in operation in the State for 
about 15 years, but only latterly had rapid de- 
velopment begun in it. From 1918 to 1922, the 
number of consolidated schools practically dou- 
bled. Vocational education was introduced as 
a part of the educational system and work 
started in agriculture, trades and industry, home 
economics, and teacher training; and in connc(‘- 
tion with this work, civilian rehabilitation was 
carried on. In 1922 courses in vocational agri- 
culture were given in 43 high schools. A law 
enacted by the 38th General Assembly requires 
that the subject of American citizenship shall 
be taught in all public and private scliools in 
the State. In 1900 there were enrolled in the 
public schools 566,223, and in 1925-26, 556,270, 
students, when the average daily attendance 
was 445,935, as against 373,474 in 1899-1900. 
Of the total enrolled in 1025-26, 444,376 were in 
elementary, and 111,894 in secondary, grades. 
Expenditures for public day schools in 1925-26 
were: current, $50,996,065; outlays, $6,284,000. 
The percentage of illiteracy decreased from 2.2 
in 1910 to 1.4 in 1920; among the foreign-born 
whites from 10.3 per cent to 10.2; among the 
Negroes, from 16.9 to 11.2. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year 
ending June 30, 1928, as reported by the IT. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, 
$22,504,088 (of which $796,987 was aid to local 
education); for interest on debt, $888,503; for 
permanent imporovements, $17,265,799; total, 
$40,648,389 (of which $18,322,415 was for high- 
ways, $3,908,499 was for maintenance and $14,- 
413,916 for construction). Revenues were $41,- 
183,371. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 27.8 per cent; departmental earnings and 
charges for officials’ services, 13.8 per cent; and 
sales of licenses and a tax on gasoline, 38.0 per 
cent. Property valuation was $1,496,674,319; 
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State taxation thereon, $9,610,800. Net State 
funded debt ou June 30, 1928, was $18,847,990. 

Political and Other Events. As the chief 
interest in the State is agriculture, which was 
greatly affected by conditions following the War, 
the radical group which demanded legislation 
for the benelit of the farmers developed great 
])Ower. It succeeded in electing its candidates 
for the United States Senate and other offices. 
Ill 1914 Henry Vollmer, a Democrat, was elected 
to the House, and George W. Clarke, Republican, 
was elected governor. Senator Albert B. Cum- 
iniiis was reelected. The political campaign in 
1916 was particularly hitter, and local interest, 
to a large extent, superseded interest in the 
presidential election. W. L. Harding, Republican 
candidate for governor, was elected, together 
with the entire State Republican ticket. For 
rresideiit, the vote was 280,499 for Hughes and 
221,669 for Wilson. In 1918 W. L. Harding 
was reelected governor. In 1920 elections were 
held for governor and other State oflicers and 
for United States Senator. Alliert B. Cummins 
was reelected to the Senate, and N. E. Kendall, 
Rcpuhlican, was elected governor. For Presi- 
dent, W. G. Harding received 634,674 votes and 
J. M. Cox 227,921. In 1922 William S. Kenyon, 
United States vSenator, resigned to become Fed- 
eral judge, and Charles A. Rawson was appointed 
to succeed him. Smith W. Brookhart, the can- 
didate of the radical Republicans, defeated the 
Democratic candidate, Clyde L. Herring. Gover- 
nor Kendall was reelected for a second term. 
The people at this election voted in favor of 
the soldiers’ bonus. John Hammill was elected 
governor in 1924; D, F. Steck, Democrat, de- 
feated Brookhart for senator in an election fol- 
lowed by a protracted contest, Brookhart, how- 
ever, gained the States’ other Senate seat in 
1926, when Hammill was reelected governor. 
In 1928 the presidential vote was; Hoover, 623,- 
818; Smith, 378,936. Hammill was again elected 
governor. 

Legislation. The most important acts of 
the Legislature in the period from 1914 are 
noted below. The Legislature of 1915 passed 
se,V(*ral measures relating to liquor reform and 
liquor regulation. The so-called ‘’mulct liquor 
law*’ was roj>eale<l. A bill providing for the 
submission of the question of prohibition to the 
]>eople was passed, and also a measure providing 
for the submission of a woman-suffrage amend- 
ment in 1917. The Legislature also enacted a 
stringent <thild-labor law and abolished the con- 
tract prison labor system. In 1916 the Legisla- 
ture i)rovided a moratorium for men in the mili- 
tary and naval services. The Tjegislature of 1919 
passed special provisions jierraitting women to 
vote for President; it also passed statutes de- 
fining and punishing criminal syndicalism and 
sabotage. In 1923 the Legislature passed a 
measure making a crime of the possession of 
drugs illegally obtained. It also enacted a law 
assembling activities relating to crime into a 
single department and a measure making the 
sale of narcotics a felony; it aholished distinc- 
tions in voting between men and women. The 
law against the sale of cigarettes was modified 
by permitting the sale of cigarettes to adults in 
the Stale, The Legislature in 1927 transferred 
resj)onHibility for roads from the counties to the 
Ktaie, and in 1928 provided for a $ 100,000,000- 
road-bond issue. 

IOWA, UNiVRRHiTy OF. A State institution 
of higher learning for men and women, at Iowa 


City, founded in 1847. The student enrollment 
increased from 2669 in all departments in 1913- 
14, to 9249 in 1927-28. The summer-session 
registration in 1928 totaled 4473. The faculty 
in the autumn of 1928 consisted of approximately 
600 members, as compared with 275 in 1914; the 
library was increased during the same period 
from 174,000 to 279,575 volumes in the general 
library and 47,866 in the law library. The in- 
come for 1927—28, including revolving funds, was 
$6,440,898. The period under review brought 
many improvements to the University campus, 
including: a dentistry building erected in 1917; 
a men’s dormitory in 1919; the Children’s Hos- 
pital, the Psychopathic Hospital, and a nurses’ 
home in 1921; and a chemistry building in 
1923. In the latter year, the restoration of 
the first Statehouse of Iowa, the university’s 
administration building, was nearly completed, 
and a large recitation hall of Bedford limestone 
was begun. The cam])us also was increased dur- 
ing this period from 60 to nearly 309 acres. In 
1025 a university observational school building 
was completed and put into service, a largo 
medical laboratories building was under construc- 
tion, and plans formulated for the construction 
of a new hospital to bring the capacity of the 
hospital up to about 1200 beds; the lirst unit 
of the Iowa Memorial Union was under construc- 
tion in the same year, as well as the Quadrangle 
with a capacity of 700 men. In 1027 two wings 
of the nurses’ home, a new field house, second 
unit of the Iowa Memorial Unit, and second unit 
of the chemistry building were under construc- 
tion or completed; and in the following year, 
the new $5,000,000 general hospital was com- 
pleted and occupied. 

By gifts of the General Education Board and 
the Rockefeller Foundation, matched by equal 
amounts appropriated by the Htato Legislature, 
the sum of $4,500,000 became available in 1922 
for the extension and reconstruction of the ])lani 
of the medical school, making possible the con- 
struction of the new laboratory, and the increase 
in Hoor space in the Children’s Hospital, con- 
struction of new nurses’ homes, and the oonstruc- 
tion of the above-mentioned general hospital. 
In 1917, the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion was established for the scientific study of 
normal children, and in 1921 the school of com- 
merce was reorganized as the college of com- 
merce. Thomas H. Macbridc, Ph.D., LL.D., re- 
tired from the presidency in 1916, and was 
succeeded by Walter Albert JesHun, Ph.D., LL.D. 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE OF AGEICTO- 
TtTBE AND MECHANIC ABTS. A State 
coeducatiohel institution at Ames, Iowa; estab- 
lished in 1868. The total number of stndentH 
in attendance rose from 3458 in 1914 (including 
short-course students) to 4022 regular students 
in the autumn of 1928, with an additional regis- 
tration of 2353 in the summer sessions, and the 
faculty from 217 to 373; the library was ex- 
panded from 45,000 to 160,000 volumes ; and the 
annual income increased from t$3 ,000,000 to $4,- 
267,000. The endowment in 1028 amounted to 
$695,000, The following buildings were among 
those erected during the period; Four women’s 
dormitories, plant propagation building and 
greenhouse, science building, hospital, armory, 
animal husbandry laboratory, agricultural engi- 
neering building, poultry laboratory, dairy judg- 
ing pavilion, sheep, horse, hog, and dairy barns, 
a libra^ of 250,000 volumes’ capacity, a home 
economics building, a dormitory for women, and 
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in 1928, a dairy industry building, chemical 
engineering building, and memorial union. 
President, E. M. Hughes.* 

IBAQ (lyCesopotamia). A British mandate 
territory, lying between the Tigris and Euphra,tes 
rivers and made up of the former Turkish vila- 
yets of Bagdad, Basra, and Mosul. Area, 143,- 
250 square miles; population in 1920, 2,849,- 
282. The population is largely Arab by race and 
Mohammedan by religion. Turks, Kurds, Jews 
(in the towns), Christians belonging to Roman 
Catholic and Syrian Catholic churches, and 
some Persians were also to be found. By reli- 
gions, the population was divided into 1,146,- 
684 Sunnis and 1,494,015 Shiahs (both Moham- 
medans), 87,488 Jews, 78,792 Christians, and 
42,302 others. Basra, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, is the chief town; Bagdad is next in impor- 
tance. 

Industry and Trade. Agriculture is the 
leading activity of the population, and wheat, 
barley, and rice are grown in considerable 
quantities. Irrigation is indispensable even in 
the northern regions and is a constant con- 
cern of the Government. There is an Irrigation 
Department which operates canal systems, while 
pumps are worked by private individuals or 
tribes, irrigating some 800,000 acres. In 1919 
the ancient canal, Saqlawiyah near Felliyah on 
the Euphrates, was reopened for the service of 
some 70,000 acres in winter and 36,000 acres in 
summer. Other canals opened after the War 
were tlie Yousoufieh to serve Bagdad, the New 
Khalis from the Dial River, the Beni Hassan, 
and the Georgivah, both from the Euphrates. 
Agricultural experiments indicated the feasibil- 
ity of cultivating cotton, tobacco, and ground- 
nuts. Dates, as always, figure in the economic 
life of the country, and sheep are tended in 
thq Mosul region. The lack of farm labor and 
limited funds retard development. Local in- 
dustries, concerning themselves with tanning and 
weaving, are to be found in the towns. Into 
the export trade, dates, grains, carpets, and 
wool, of the native products, enter largely, while 
piece goods, carpets, sugar, and tea are re- 
exported from Bagdad particularly via the cara- 
van routes. Total imports for 1927-28 were 
valued at 3,455,242 rupees; total exports, 61,- 
540,544 rupees. 

Communicatioxis. River transportation con- 
tinued to occupy a prominent place even after 
the War; particularly extensive improvements 
were made in the Tigris. The navigation of the 
two rivers is as before, controlled by a British 
company. Basra was the scene of great harbor 
developments as well. In 1927, 740 vessels of 
3,943,892 gross tons entered this port. Up to 
1914, the only railway line was the standard- 
gauge branch of the Bagdad Railway from Bag- 
dad to Samarra (75 miles). However, military 
exigencies caused the construction of the follow- 
ing: Basra to Nasiriyah (140 miles), Basra to 
Amara (109 miles), Kut-el-Amara to Bagdad 
(105 miles), Bagdad to the vicinity of Khanikin 
(103 miles), and thence to the Persian frontier. 
The ^ Bagdad Railway line was extended to 
Tekrit, and then, after the Armistice, on to Qalat 
Sharqat (total 186 miles). In all, some 1100 
miles of line were built for military purposes. 
An outstanding event was the opening of the 
line from Basra to Bagdad (354 miles) in Jan- 
uary, 1920, which made possible a comfortable 
train ride of 22 hours from city to city. The 
line from Bagdad to the Persian frontier at once 


reduced freight rates and thus facilitated inter- 
course. On Mar. 31, 1028, the total route mileage 
was 752 with 182.52 miles of siding in addition. 
Railway earnings for 1927-28 were 9,802,330 
rupees and operating expenses 8,546,803 rupees. 
Bus and airplane services are being rapidly in- 
troduced and developed. 

Minerals. Oil is known to exist in rich 
quantities north from Mandali to Bagdad. The 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company obtained concessions 
to work some of these fields. Wells were sunk 
at Quaiyarah, but in 1929 the yield was still 
inconsiderable. Asphalt is found at Hit on the 
Euphrates. 

Government. Revenues for 1918-19 were 
£2,080,000 and expenditures, £1,117,000; for 
1926-27 revenues were 56,700,473 rupees and ex- 
penditures, 53,071,711 rupees. Customs revenue 
which forms about half the annual receipts 
amounted in 1927-28 to 22,929,835 rupees. The 
British forces stationed in the countiy are under 
the control of the Air Ministry. While there is 
in addition an Iraq Army, comprising 3 cavalry 
regiments, 2 field batteries and 3 pack batteries, 
7 infantry battalions, and technical and depot 
troops. 

History. This Turkish province had been a 
field for Anglo-German imperialist rivalry from 
about 1899, but in the summer of 1914 secret 
agreements were reached whereby a compromise 
disposition of interests was made. The out- 
break of the World War, however, preceded and 
prevented the necessary ratifications. On Mar. 
11, 1917, British and Indian troops occupied 
Bagdad, the capital of Mesopotamia or Ii'aq. 
In the occupied area, the British courted the 
favor of the native Arabs by making concessions 
to native customs, by tactful treatment of Mo- 
hammedan religious interests, and by generous 
promises to Arab nationalism. After occupying 
Bagdad, General Maude issued a proclamation 
inviting the people to participate in the govern- 
ment, so that they might unite with the Arabs 
of other regions in realizing their political aspira- 
tions. Meanwhile, however, by the secret Sykes- 
Picot Ti*eaty of 1916, Great Britain and France 
had made an anticipatory division of the spoils, 
assigning Mesopotamia to Great Britain. The 
unratified peace Treaty of Sfevres (1920), and 
likewise the definite Treaty of Lausanne ( 1923 ) , 
deprived Turkey of sovereignty over Mesopo- 
tamia; and the latter treaty left for future 
solution the problem whether the Mosul vilayet, 
reputed rich in oil, should be included in the 
ceded area. Mosul ha.d been allotted to France 
by the Sykes-Picot Treaty, but transferred to 
England by another Anglo-French bargain in 
December, 1918. At the San Remo Conference 
of April, 1920, the Allies conferred on Great 
Britain a Class A mandate over Mesopotamia, 
including Mosul, though Turkey claimed the 
latter area on the ground of national self-deter- 
mination. See Mandates. At the same con- 
ference, an Anglo-French oil agreement was con- 
cluded, whereby a 25 per cent share of the 
future oil output of Mosul was granted to France, 
and a pipe line was to be constructed through 
Syria as an outlet for Mesopotamian oil. 

Against this oil agreement, the United States 
government entered a vigorous protest, in a 
note dated Nov. 20, 1920; at the Lausanne Coti- 
ference in 1923, the American delegation blocked 
a British attempt to obtain Turkish confirmation 
of the predominantly British-Turkisli Petroleum 
Company's monopolistic concession. The contro- 
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vorsy regarding the Mosul oil field was further 
complicated by the Chester Concession and by 
claims advanced in behalf of Abdul Hamid’s 
heirs. Tlie British oil interests conciliated 
Washington by oflFering several American claim- 
ants minor shares in Mesopotamian oil. In the 
meantime, tlie uncertainty prevailing in regard 
to the future status of the country had en- 
couraged the development of a strong Nationalist 
agitation by young Arab officers, who quoted 
Wilson’s speeches and various English and French 
manifestoes to i>rove Mesopotamia’s right of self- 
determination. Popular antipathy to the effi- 
ciency of British tax collectors, to forced labor 
on irrigation works, and to British disregard 
of tribal and religious leaders, provided addi- 
tional fuel for the smoldering fires of discon- 
tent which burst into open rebellion in 1920. 
The British Army of 60,000 men had to be in- 
creased to 90,000 before the revolt was quelled, 
in December, 1920. 

Under these unfavorable circumstances, the 
British endeavored to create the administrative 
machinery to fulfill their mandate. In the au- 
tumn of *1920, the Council of State was set up, 
under the tutelage of Sir Percy Cox, the Brit- 
ish High Commissioner. Insistent Arab de- 
mands for a native government, reinforced by 
e(|ually insistent protests by English taxpayers 
against the large military expenditures in Meso- 
potamia, whose cost, from the Armistice to the 
end of 1921, was estimated at £100,000,000, led 
the British government to consider favorably the 
claims of Prince Feisal, son of the King of 
Hedjaz. The Council of State 011 July 11, 1921, 
unanimously offered him the crown, and after 
an almost unanimously favorable but hardly 
democratic plebiscite, 0(i per cent for Feisal, 
he was oflicially tiroclaimed King of Iraq, at 
Bagdad, Aug. 23, 1921. See Feisal. 

From this time on, the British gradually with- 
drew their forces, the last British battalion 
leaving in March, 1927. One Indian battalion 
and live air squadrons of 12 planes each re- 
mained, in addition to an Iraq Army of about 
10,000 men. The new Kingdom of Iraq, nomi- 
nally a af)vercign state, was nevertheless subject 
to British supervision under the mandate, and 
to clarify this relationship, a 20-year treaty 
was signed on Oct. 10, 1022 (not ratified by 
Iraq until June, 1924), by which Iraq agreed 
to be guided by the advice of the British High 
Commissioner in financial, military, and inter- 
national matters, and Great Britain promised 
to facilitate Iraq’s entry into the League of 
Nations, in due cotirse. 

A subsequent protocol, signed Apr. 30, 1923, 
provided that the treaty was to terminate cither 
on the entry of Iraq into the League, or in any 
case not later than four years after the ratifi- 
cation of peace with Turkey (i.e., 1928). 

The independence granted to Iraq was evi- 
dently of a very limited nature. The British 
continued to supervise native administration 
in the vital dei)artnients, a British Civil Ad- 
ministration continued to function temporarily 
sid<* by isde with Feisal’s government, and the 
British Boyal Air Force remained in military 
control of the country. In 1022, to give one 
instanc'c of British policy, the Minister of the 
Interior was exiled to Ceylon because of bis too 
pn»nouiH*ed Nationalist views. The constitution, 
or Organic Law, drafted in 1023, approved by 
the Council of Ministers, and accepted by the 
Constituent Assembly in June, 1024, made Mo- 


hammedanism the state religion and Arabic the 
official language, but assured equal civic rights 
to all, regardless of creed or racct Its political 
clauses provided the customary machinery of 
parliamentary government, with a responsible 
cabinet and a bicameral legislature. This leg- 
islative body consists of two Houses, the Senate 
composed of 20 “Elder Statesmen” appointed 
by the King, and the Lower House of 88 elected 
deputies. The first Parliament, with 52 Progres- 
sives and 33 Nationalists, met July 10, 1925. 

In 1924 the dispute with Turkey over the 
Mosul frontier was referred to tlic*^ League of 
Nations. The League decided in December, 1925, 
in favor of Iraq, provided England’s tutelage 
of the kingdom were extended 25 years. Accord- 
ingly, the new Anglo-Iraq Treaty was signed 
Jan. 13, 1926, extending the duration of the 
original treaty of 1022 for another 25 years from 
Dec. 10, 1925. It was to terminate, however, at 
any time before its normal expiration, if Iraq 
became a member of the League. 

Throughout 1927, then, there was agitation 
in Iraq to secure its admission to the League. 
The Iraq government favored the introduction 
of conscription, so that it could guarantee the 
preservation of internal order and protection 
against foreign aggression. In the fall of 1927, 
King Feisal and Prime Minister Jafaar Pasha 
went to London to try to convince the English 
authorities of the need for conscription and 
another revision of the treaty. The result was 
thc^ treaty of December 14, in which Iraq was 
recognized as an “independent sovereign state.” 
England, furthermore, promised to support her 
candidature for admission to the Tjeague in 1932 
if all “things go well in the meantime.” 

The treaty caused dissatisfaction in Iraq, as 
did also the new Prime Minister’s (Jafaar 
Pasha) attempt to push through conscription. 
But Jafaar resigned on Jan. 9, 1928, to be suc- 
ceeded by Saadun Pasha, who pledged adher- 
ence to the treaty and dropped all talk of con- 
scription. In the elections of May, 1928, the 
Government received 70 scats out of the 88 in 
the Lower House. On Jan. 21, 1929, Saadun 
resigned over the question as to whether Iraq 
should pay part of the cost of the maintenance 
of the British forces in the land. Toward the 
end of April, 1929, Taufiq Bey became Prime 
Minister, the twenty-first in eight years. In 
a speech to Parliaraciit on May C, he promised 
ail attempt at speedy settlement of the diffi- 
culties with England, a census, reorganization 
of the arm;$r, and attention to such matters as 
housing, irrigation, and education. 

In foreign affairs, Iraq’s chief difficulties have 
been with Nejd and Persia. The Nejd Wahabis 
were making life miserable for the Iraqis who 
live near the border, but a conference held be- 
tween British, Iraq, and Nejd officials toward 
the end of 3928 was thought likely to improve 
conditions. Iraqi-Porsian difficnlties resulted 
from an attempt of some southern Iraqis to 
acquire Persian citizenship in order to escape 
conscription, .from a quarrel over the treatment 
of Persian subjects in Iraq, and from IVrsia’s 
claim that Ira(| is a refuge for Persian bandits 
and rebels. In April, 1029, however, Persia 
finally recognized Iraq and relations between tlie 
two neighbors are improving steadily. The Brit- 
ish High Commissioners in Iraq have been Sir 
Percy Cox to 1923, Sir Henry K C. Dobbs from 
3923 to 1929, while Sir Gilbert Clayton was 
appointed in March, 1929, 
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IRELAND. An island of the British Isles coast from a German submarine on the eve of 


with an area of 32,586 square miles. The pop- 
ulation in 1911 was 4,390,219. No census was 
taken in 1921. By the Government of Ireland 
Act (1920), as amended by the Irish Free State 
Act (1922), Ireland was divided politically in- 
to two parts, Northern Ireland and the Irish 
Free State. The former remains in the United 
Kingdom; the latter has constitutional status 
as a dominion. For statistical information and 
recent history, consult articles on Ibeland, 
Northern, and Irish Free State. 

History. On the eve of the World War, 
which was destined to affect the fortunes of Ire- 
land no less decisively than those of Europe, 
three-quarters of the Irisli population were sol- 
idly backing Redmond’s Nationalist Party in its 
agitation for home rule, while the rest, defiantly 
Unionist, were ready to take up arms against 
the British government, if need be, rather than 
permit that government to include Protestant 
Ulster in an autonomous Ireland. For loyal 
support of Asquith’s Liberal cabinet, the 84 
Irish Nationalists in the Commons had been re- 
warded with the introduction, by the Premier 
himself, of the Government of Ireland Bill (the 
famous Home Rule Bill), Apr. 11, 1912, which 
had been passed by the Commons twice, twice 
rejected by the peers, and passed a third time 
by the Commons in the spring of 1914. Under 
the terms of the Parliament Act, this bill could 
now be promulgated by the Crown as law, not- 
withstanding the Lords’ veto, but the Prime 
Minister, moved doubtless by either the threats 
or the entreaties of the Unionists, decided with 
characteristic indecision to compromise on a 
middle course. Accordingly, he introduced an 
Amending Bill, which would permit the Ulster 
coxmties, at their option, to exclude themselves 
provisionally, for six years, from the proposed 
Irish government. Feeling ran high, in Parlia- 
ment and above all in Ireland, 

After the English declaration of war on Grer- 
many, the Nationalists vied with Ulster Union- 
ists in protestations of loyalty; but when in 
September, 1914, Premier Asquith decided to 
put the Home Rule Bill on the statute books, 
and simultaneously to pass a Suspending Act 
to suspend it for 12 months, or until the ter- 
mination of the War, he at once angered Ulster 
and weakened Redmond’s control over the ex- 
tremists in his party. The orga,nization, knovm 
as Sinn Fein (‘Ve ourselves”), led by Arthur 
Griffith, had originally designed to promote a 
Nationalist cultural risorgimento, but now re- 
publican in aim, organized a separate body of 
‘‘Irish Volunteers,” captured the Gaelic League, 
spread its anti-British propaganda through ham- 
let and heath, and prepared for the day of inde- 
pendence. Sinn Fein, however, was still but an 
active minority when in April, 1916, the Easter 
Rebellion occurrred in Dublin. Members of 
Irisli Volunteers and the Citizen Army seized 
the Post Office, the Four Courts, and other 
buildings in the heart of the city, and pro- 
claimed Ireland a republic. British machine 
guns and field artillery soon compelled the re- 
publicans to surrender. Swift and heavy was 
England’s vengeance. Some 3400 men and 79 
women were arrested as suspects; Padraic 
Pearse, Thomas Macdonagh, and 13 others were 
condemned by court-martial and summarily exe- 
cuted; and about 100 were sentenced to im- 
prisonment, while over 1800 were interned. Sir 
Roger Casement, who was landed on the Irish 


the rising, was tried for high treason and hanged 
on August 3. The executions, far from settling 
the matter, aroused such a storm of indignation 
on both sides of the Irish Sea that Premier 
Asquith promised to investigate conditions in 
Ireland personally. A few days’ visit convinced 
him that the government there had completely 
broken down, and he accordingly delegated^ Lloyd 
George to arrange for the immediate application 
of the Home Ride Act of 1914; but the negotia- 
tions begun by Lloyd George met shipwreck when 
it became known that the Government had prom- 
ised Sir Edward Carson the definite exclusion of 
the six Ulster counties from the act. 

When Lloyd George became Premier of Great 
Britain in December, 1916, he announced that 
he could not force home rule on any part of 
Ireland to which it was repugnant, but in !^^ay, 
1917, he offered either to grant immediate home 
rule excluding six Ulster counties for five years 
or to summon an Irish Convention to propose a 
solution. As the former alternative was un- 
popular, the Premier succeeded with the second, 
although Sinn Fein repudiated it in ad- 
vance. 

The Convention was composed partly of elected 
delegates and partly of Catholic and Protestant 
clergy, merchants, labor leaders, representatives 
of Irish parties, and two Irish peers, nominated 
by the British government; it was to be an in- 
clusive rather tlian a democratic body. During 
its protracted deliberations, from July 25, 1917, 
to Apr. 5, 1918, the economic reasons for Ul- 
ster’s intransigence figured even more promi- 
nently than religious or political factors; and 
the final report, recommending a united J’arlia- 
ment for Ireland, without control of excise and 
customs taxes, was passed only by 44 to 29 
votes, with Ulster and several Nationalists in 
the opposition. This report was of course dis- 
regarded. For its part, the British govcniinent 
in April, 1918, extended the conscrij)ti()n law 
to Ireland, heedless of warnings. Thereupon 
the Nationalists, led by John Dillon, successor 
of John Redmond, who died in March, walked 
out of the Westminster Parliament and join(*d 
Sinn Fein in a protest against the draft. Sinn 
Fein, by this time, had become a puissant or- 
ganization; at its convention in October, 1017, 
representing 12,000 Sinn Fein clubs with 250,000 
members, it had voted a republican constitu- 
tion for Ireland and elected as President Ka- 
monn de Valera, the only surviving leader of 
the Easter Rebellion. De Valera was iin]>ris- 
oned in May, 1918, escaped in February, 1919, 
and spent the years 1919-21 in America, where 
he won sympathy and raised funds for the 
^Trish Republic.” In the general election of De- 
cember, 1918, Sinn Fein won 73 out of the 105' 
seats in the British House of Commons, while 
the almost defunct Nationalist Party retained 
only 6, and Unionists filled 26. Considering 
this victory as a plebiscite for Irish indepcuid- 
ence, the Sinn Fein M. P.’s, instead of pro(jeed- 
ing to Westminster, met at Dublin as the “Dai I 
Eireanu” (Irish Assembly), adopted a formal 
Declaration of Independence in January, 1019, 
and nominated delegates to the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

The refusal of the Peace Conference to rec- 
ognize these delegates, and President Wilson’s 
unwillingness to demand their admission, turned 
Irish and Irish-American sentiment against 
Wilson, the Peace, and the League, and led 
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disappointed Sinn Feiners in Ireland to resort 
to violence as their one remaining weapon. 
With increasing frequency, attacks were made 
on the Royal Irish Constabulary, the British 
troops, and British officials, while British troops 
began wrecking shops and burning villages by 
way of reprisal. 

Under such disquieting circumstances, Pre- 
mier Lloyd George persuaded his Parliament to 
enact, in December, 1920, a new Home Rule 
Bill, creating separate parliaments and minis- 
tries for the six Ulster counties of Northern 
Ireland and the remainder, inaccurately styled 
Siuithern Ireland, with a joint Council of Ire- 
land to harmonize the two. Neither Parliament 
was to have power to control customs and ex- 
cise duties, army and navy, treaties, titles, ex- 
ternal trade, cables, coinage, trademarks, or 
religion. Ulster accepted the law forthwith, 
elected its Parliament in May, 1921, organized 
its cabinet under Sir Janies Craig, and was 
congratulated by King George in ])erson. 
Soutborn Ireland likewise held elections in 
May, but the Sinn Feiners elected by all con- 
stituencies except Dublin University were pledged 
not to accept mere home rule. Encouraged, 
Sinn Fein intensified the irregular warfai'e it 
had been waging against the British and es- 
pecially against the ‘‘black-and-tans,”* ex-service 
men enrolled as auxiliary police and clad in 
khaki with black liats and black armbands. 
The shooting of British soldiers and constables 
and seizures of arms by Sinn Fein troops in- 
creased, and the burning and pillaging of Irish 
towns and villages by the British grew more fre- 
quent, Sinn Fein courts and police were organ- 
ized, and ‘‘Castle” government, the British gov- 
ernment, ceased to have any real functions of 
administration. 

At length, Premier Lloyd George in despera- 
tion invited the Sinn Feiners, hitherto regarded 
as rebels, to negotiate with him. Through the 
mediation of General Smuts, a “truce” was 
signed, July 10, 1921. England’s offer of Do- 
minion status, at first rejected by de Valera 
and the Dail Eireann, was ultimately accepted 
in prim*ii)le as the basis for a tripartite cou- 
fereuce of Shm Fein, Ulster, and British dele- 
gates, Oetober to December, and incorporated in 
a definite treaty dated Dec, 0, 1921. Article 1 
conferred on the Irish Free State the same con- 
stitutional status as that of Canada and other 
dominions. Ireland was to have her own Par- 
liament and ail executive responsiide to it (Ar- 
ticle J), its own army (Article 8), and, in 
short, the almost complete independence of a 
dominion (see British Empire), but with a 
strict proviso against religious discrimination 
(Article 10) and transitional fiscal and naval 
restrictions (Articles 5-6 and 10). Ulster was 
])er milted either to accept inclusion in the Free 
Htale, with local autonomy, or to continue as a 
])art of Great Britain with the Northern Ire- 
land Ihirliiunent retaining tlie rights granted 
by the Home Rule Act of 1920. Naturally, Ui- 
Hi(‘r chose the second alternative, and the gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland remained precisely 
as established in 1921. Tlie provisions of the 
1920 Act regarding a joint Council for Ireland 
also remaimid in force, as a result of Ulster's 
choice (Article 12). 

Tliis treaty, liberal as it was, compared with 
earlier British offers, failed to placate Presi- 
dtmt de Valera and other Sinn Fein irreconcila- 
bles, who Ktill cherished the ideal of a united 


independent republic, and bitterly assailed Ar- 
ticle 4 of the treaty, requiring members of the 
Free State Parliament to swear allegiance to 
King George. On the other hand, Arthur (ilrif- 
fith, Michael Collins, and other Sinn Fein lead- 
ers who had signed the treaty believed it to be 
as much as could practically be obtained, and 
persuaded the Dail Eircauu to accept it by 64- to 
57 votes. De Valera indignantly resigned from 
the Presidency, to which Griffith naturally fell 
heir, in January, 1922, and the Southern [risk 
Parliament formally ratified the treaty. As 
Great Britain also had ratified, the Free' State 
came into being on January KJ; its provisional 
government, with Michael Colli na as Preinitu*, 
took over Dublin Castle from the British ad- 
ministration and joyfully watched 60,001) Brit- 
ish soldiers depart from Ireland. Soon, how- 
ever, de Valera’s uiicomproinisiug Republican 
adherents took up arms against the provisional 
government, and Ireland was once more in the 
throes of guerilla warfare. The death of Pres- 
ident Griffith on August 12 and the killing of 
Premier Collins on August 22 by Republicans 
might well have discouraged the Free State 
forces, but the latter event seemed to have 
the contrary effect of arousing indignation 
against the Republicans. William T. Cosgrave 
succeeded Collins as head of the Government. 
Meanwhile, a provisional Parliament favorable 
to the treaty had been elected in June, and in 
the autumn, this body adopted a constitution on 
Oetober 11, making Gaelic the official language 
of the Free State, guaranteeing personal and 
religious liberty, and creating the bicameral Free 
State Parliament (Oireachtas) with the Execu- 
tive Council or cabinet of mlnirtters responsible 
to the Lower House. Tlie House of Representa- 
tives (Dail Eireann) of 153 members was to bo 
elected for four years, unless dissolved, by uni- 
versal suffrage of men and women over 21, 
with proportional representation. The Senate 
(Seanad Eireann) of 00 members was to bo 
chosen, one-fourth every three years, by a vote 
of citizens aged 30 and over, with pr()])ortional 
representation, from a list of prominent citi- 
zens nominated by the Irish Parliaineiit. The 
constitution was confirmed by the British Par- 
liament early in December, 1922, and tlie new 
Government was at once established; the pro- 
visional Parliament now became the first House 
of Representatives, and the first Senate was 
chosen, half by the House and half by the Pres- 
ident of the Executive Council. Cosgrave be- 
came President of the Executive Council, and 
Timothy Ilealy was appointed by the OrowTi as 
Governor General, an almost purely lioiiorary 
post. 

The Republicans, meanwhile, had proclaimed 
a rival government, and though obviously in a 
minority, refused to abandon their irregular 
warfare against the Free State until thousands 
had been killed or wounded, 35,000 Republicans 
imprisoned, and scores e-xeculed in reprisal for 
Republican deeds of violence. In April, 1923, 
de Valera ordered a truce, in view of approacli- 
ing elections; he was, however, arrested on Au- 
gust 14, to be subsequently released in tlie July 
following. Though large numbers of Republi- 
cans were released in course of time, several 
thousand were held in jail regardless of hunger 
strikes. By 1924 the country was fairly well 
pacified, and the Free Btatc government was 
functioning in an orderly fashion. Elections 
for the House held on Aug. 27, 1023, had given 
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the Cosgrave government 03 seats; Republicans, 
44; Labor, 15; Farmers, 15; Independents, 16. 
As tlie 44 Republicans absented tliemselves 
when the new Parliament met in September, the 
Government had a working majority and ad- 
dressed itself earnestly to the difficult tasks of 
extending peasant proprietorship and balancing 
an unbalanced budget. On Sept. 10, 1923, the 
Irish Free State was admitted to the League of 
Nations, and the once despised Gaelic tongue 
was heard as a national language in the assembly 
of nations at Geneva. See Irish Free State. 

IRELAND, John (1879- ). An English 

composer, born at Inglewood, Bowden, Che- 
shire. He was a pupil in composition of Stan- 
ford at the Royal College of Music. From 
1901 to 1909, he wrote several choral works with 
orchestra, orchestral works in the larger forms, 
and much chamber music, all of which he later 
discarded. His principal works, published after 
1909, included a prelude for orchestra. The For- 
gotten Rite; a symphonic rhapsody, Mai-Dun; 
two piano trios; two violin sonatas; a ^cello 
sonata; pieces for piano; and songs. 

IRELAND, Northern. The official name of 
that part of Ireland remaining in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. It is 
made up of the following counties and county 
boroughs: Antrim, Armagh, Belfast (County 
borough), Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, Lon- 
donderry (County borough), Tyrone. Its area 
is 5238 square miles; its population in 1911 
was 1,250,531; on Apr. 18, 1926, 256,561, Esti- 
mated population on June 30, 1928, was 1,248,- 
000. See Great Britain; Ireland. 

IRIGOYEN, iltodLiTO (1850- ). A 

President of Argentina, who was bom in Buenos 
Aires and entered Congress in 1880. After the 
Revolution of 1890, he became the leader of the 
Radical Party and struggled to wrest power 
from the rich landowners. In 1911 he got a 
law passed which provided ,for compulsory and 
secret voting in elections, and in 1916 he was 
elected President by two votes, having refused 
to campaign for himself. In spite of great 
popular feeling for war with Germany in 1917, 
he rejected this course because he felt that war 
would interrupt his labor reforms. In 1922 he 
retired, as required by law, but in 1928 he was 
reglected for the term 1928-34, again without 
campaigning and without a platform,’ by a two 
to one vote. He lived simply, refusing to occupy 
the presidential palace while in office, gave his 
salary to charity, and was considered almost a 
prophet by the masses. 

IRISH FREE STATE. A dominion of the 
British Empire, with an area of 26,592 square 
miles and a population, in 1911, of 3,139,688. 
According to the census of 1926, the population 
was 2,971,992, 

The Irish Free State is essentially an agricul- 
tural country. In 1927 there were 4,047,013 
cattle, 1,177,737 swine, 3,120,308 sheep, 185,810 
goats, 428,502 horses, 197,004 asses, and 19,065 
mules. The principal crops are hay, potatoes, 
oats, turnips, barley, and wheat. The completion 
of the Shannon River hydroelectric plant in 
1929, which was to develop 90,000 horse power, 
was expected to assist materially in the industri? 
alization of the country. Industries, such- as 
exist, are confined chiefly to the preparation of 
dairy and meat products, boot and shoe making, 
and brewing and distilling. 

In the calendar year 1927, the exports of the 
Irish Free State were valued at $214,701,000 


and the imports at $295,565,000. The adverse 
trade balance in that year was the smallest in 
the four years since separate trade statistics 
had been maintained, imports having declined 
slightly and exports having gained by nearly 
$15,000,000, or 7 per cent, as compared with 1926. 
Exports in 1926 were valued at $200,087,000, 
and imports at $295,896,000. Great Britain sup- 
plied 66.8 per cent of the imports in 1927 and 
purchased 84.6 per cent of the exports. 

The budget for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1929, carried revenues of £22,914,000 and 
expenditures of £26,080,681. The public debt 
on Mar. 31, 1927, amounted to £17,074,- 

300. There are approximately 3028 miles of 
railway line in the country. In 1927, 13,494 
vessels' of 9,262,000 net registered tons entered 
the ports of the Free State in the foreign trade, 
and 13,368 vessels of 9,282,000 tons cleared. 

History. Outstanding events in the history 
of the Irish Free State after its establishment 
were the settlement of the boundary dispute with 
Northern Ireland in 1925, the rise of Eamonii Do 
Valera’s new Republican Party, the Fianna Fail, 
as the principal opposition party in the Dail 
Eireann, and the pacification and stabilization 
of the Free State in the status of a British 
dominion. 

Provision for the settlement of the boundary 
question by a special commission had been made 
in the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921, but the com- 
mission had not been established and the ques- 
tion remained a fertile source of animosity be- 
tween the people of the Free State and Ulster. 
Several times civil war appeared imminent. The 
Free State government laid claim to the counties 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh in Ulster and several 
towns along the border in which Roman Catholics 
were in the majority. The Ulster ffovernrncnt, 
contending that it had no part in the treaty of 
1021 and that the six northern counties had been 
placed within its jurisdiction by the Government 
of Ireland Act of 1920, repeatedly refused to ap- 
point a representative to the commission. 

The commission was finally established in 1 924 
through the intervention of the British govern- 
ment. The Free State member, Professor John 
MacNeill, resigned toward the end of 1025, 
shortly before the report was to have been sub- 
mitted, asserting that the other two members 
had failed to respect the provisions of the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty in their deliberations. It was fore- 
cast that the commission would not only reject 
the Free State claim to the extension of its 
boundary but would also allot a portion of Done- 
gal to Northern Ireland. At this juicturc, the 
issuance of the report was forestalled by an agree- 
ment for the settlement of the dispute which was 
signed Dec. 3, 1925, after the premiers of both 
the Free State and Northern Ireland had 'con- 
ferred with Premier Baldwin in London. The 
agreement amended the treaty of 1921, revoked 
the powers of the boundary commission, and fixed 
the boundary permanently as it had been fixed 
provisionally in the Northern Ireland Act of 1920. 
The financial obligations assumed by the Free 
State toward the British government xincler the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty were remitted in consideration 
of the payment of £5,000,000 as compensation 
for damages done in the Free State area during 
the Anglo-Irish struggle after Jan. 21, 19 J 9. 
The agreement was ratified by the Britisli, Free 
State, and Northern Ireland parliaments but was 
repudiated by the Irish Republicans. 

The refusal of the Republicans originally 
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elected to tlie Dail to take the oath of allegiance 
left the Government without effective opposi- 
tion until August, 1927, when De Valera and his 
Fianna Fail deputies decided to accept the oath 
and take their seats. They announced, however, 
that they did not consider the oath binding. 
Fianna Fail was organized by Do Valera in Jan- 
uary, 1920, when lie broke with Sinn Fein over 
tactical measures for securing the abolition of 
the oath of allegiance. In the election of July 
9, 1927, he doubled his 22 members in the old 
Dail, largely at the expense of the Sinn Fein Re- 
publicans, who lost 18 of 23 seats. The Govern- 
ment, which lost 12 seats, was no longer able to 
command a majority. 

Premier Cosgravc continued in office, however, 
and was reelected president of the Executive 
Council. The seating of the Fianna Fail depu- 
ties was followed by an attempt to form a coali- 
tion government of Labor and National League 
members with the support but not the participa- 
tion of Fianna Fail. The defection of one Na- 
tional League deputy saved the Government. 
Shortly afterward Premier Cosgrave called a new 
election, which was held September 15. The two 
main parties gained atthe exponse of minor groups, 
the Government and Fianna Fail winning Gl and 
67 seats, respectively. With the aid of the Farm- 
ers’ Group and the Independents, the Government 
continued with a small but safe majority over 
Fianna Fail and Labor during 1928 and most of 
1 929. In the latter year in several important by- 
elections, Government candidates defeated their 
Fianna Fail opponents. While denying sympa- 
thy with a wave of political terrorism which 
swept the country early in 1929, De Valera and 
his chief lieutenants do<dared that violence would 
probably continue as long as candidates for the 
Free State Parliament were required to take the 
oath of allegiance to the British King, 

Internal peace was disturbed early in 1924 by 
a mutiny led by officers in protest against the 
reorganization and reduction of the Free State 
Army. The Government failed to deal firmly 
with the situation and in the following Decem- 
ber was obliged to discharge a number of soldiers 
and civil servants wbo had continued the agita- 
tion. Republican raids upon police barracks 
and rioting occurred again in November, 192G, 
apparently as a result of the Government’s par- 
ticipation in the British Imperial Conference 
held at that time. The J^ublic Safety Act, estab- 
lishing a virtual state of siege, was put into ef- 
fect in the affected districts, some fifty arrests 
were made, and the disturbances quickly subsided. 

On July 10, 1927, at the conclusion of the bit- 
ter political campaign, the country was aroused 
by the assassination of Kevin O^Tliggins, vice 
president of the Executive Council, by three men 
believed to be agents of an tmknown secret so- 
ciety. The Govermnent adopted drastic measures 
against political crime, including the death pen- 
alty for the carrying of arms. After an interval 
of peace these were repealed in Decomi)er, 1928. 
In October of that year, a few days before Prin- 
cess Mary paid a visit to her husband’s estate 
at Portumna, County Galway, incendiaries at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to burn Portumna Castle. 
There was a revival of political terrorism early 
in 1929; jury members were threatened, injured, 
and murdered and armed guards were assigned 
to protect tile members of the (Jovemmont. The 
Government again adopted severe measures and 
appealed for popular support but barely carried a 


by-election in North Dublin fought on this issue. 

Early in 1928 Premier Cosgrave visited the 
United States and Canada and was enthusiasti- 
cally received. The same year Government 
spokesmen declared that the cabinet did not favor 
an Irish republic, lielieving that grcatcT freedom 
and securit;^’’ could be found within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, (iovernor General 
Timothy M. Healy resigned in December, 1927, 
after completing his five-year term, and was suc- 
ceeded by James McNeil, Free State High Com- 
missioner in London. Timothy Smiddy, Free 
State Minister at Washington, was then 
appointed High Commissioner in London, being 
replaced at Washington by Michael MeWhite. 
The Free State was one of the original signator- 
ies of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war and the pact was ratified by the 
Dail on Feb. 22, 1929, although opposed hy mem- 
bers of the Fianna Fail. In August, 1929, 
Charles Bewley, of Dublin, was appointed the first 
diplomatic representative to the Vatican City. 

IRON AGE. See ANTirnopoLooT. 

IRON AND STEEL. Since 1913 the iron 
and steel industry of the world lias furnished 
a notable illustration of the intimate relation 
of the development of natural resources and 
modern industrial activity to the maintenance 
of conditions of civilization. The importance 
of iron and steel manufactures to modern civili- 
zation was generally realized before the World 
War, but if any further proof were needed, it was 
found in the demands made on these industries 
during the great struggle. The forced operation 
of tlie iron and steel industries on a war basis, 
and the possession of raw materials for these in- 
dustries was naturally an important military 
asset. After the Armistice, France secured the 
return of the valuable iron basin in Lorraine. 
As a result, the importance of France as an 
iron- and steel-producing nation has shown an 
appreciable relative increase. 

A feature of the European iron and steel trade 
during the post-war period has been the general 
adoption of the cartel idea of production con- 
trol and, within the individual nations, the 
widespx-ead tendency toward industrial ration- 
alization. Desiutc the loss of important raw- 
material-producing regions in the geographic and 
economic readjustments that followed the W’ar, 
Germany was in some respects in better position 
than either France or Belgium, whoso industrial 
plants were, in large part, within the zone of 
operations, and required complete reliabilitation. 

The United States has been the leading pro- 
ducer of iron and steel for many years. In 
1913 the world’s production of pig iron was 
77,174,000 long tons, of which the United States 
produced 30,053,000 tons; Germany, 19,000,000; 
Great Britain, 10,200,000; France, «5, 120, 000; 
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Steal ingots 

Tear 


Pig iroxi 

und oustings 



OrOBB tOUH 

Gross tons 

19X0 


39, 432, 797 

42,773,680 

X917 


38,621,216 

45,060,607 

X9XB 


39,054,044 

44,402,432 

X919 


31,015,204 

34,071,232 

X920 


36,925,987 

42,132,934 

X92X 


16,688,126 

19,783.707 

X922 


27,219,904 

35,602,926 

X922 


40,301,000 

44,943,700 

1924 


31,405,800 

87,931,900 

X925 


86,700,500 

46,393,500 

X926 


339,101,000 

48,294,000 

1027 


30,289,000 

44,936,000 

1928 


37,400,000 

61544,180 
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and Russia, 4,536,000. In 1921 the world’s pro- 
duction of pig iron was only 37,401,000 long 
tons, of which the United States produced 16,- 
500,000 ; France, 9,890,000 ; Great Britain, 6,630,- 
308,000; Great Britain, 2,616,000; and Russia, 
112,000. A new world-production record was 
established in 1928, when the output totaled 86,- 
130,000 long tons. Of the 1928 total, the United 
States produced 37,400,000 tons; Germany, 11,- 
500,000 ; France, 9,890,000 ; Great Britain, 6,630,- 
000; Belgium, 3,815,000; and Russia, 3,290,000. 

The production of steel ingots and castings 
has shown a much greater increase since 1913 
than that recorded by pig iron. In 1913 the 
world’s production of steel ingots and castings 
amounted to 74,687,000 long tons. The leading 
contributors to this total were the United States 
with 31,301,000 tons; Germany, with 18,632,000; 
Great Britain, 7,664,000; France, 4,614,000; and 
Russia, 4,181,000. In 1928 the leading contribu- 
tors to the record output of 107,210,000 long tons 
were the United States, with 51,400,000 long 
tons; Germany, 14,000,000; France, 9,170,000; 
Great Britain, 8,495,000; Russia, 4,150,000; and 
Belgium, 3,865,000. 

In Great Britain, the failure of the iron and 
steel industry to assume a position of relative 
importance in the world trade similar to that 
held prior to the War has been a great disap- 
pointment. The general strike of 1926 naturally 
resulted in a decrease in productive operations 
in the iron and steel industry of Great Britain, 


BRITISH IBON AND STEEL OUTPUT AND EX- 
PORTS DURING PEACE YEARS 
(In Gross Tons) 


Year 

Pig iron 

Steel 

Exports 

1912 

8,748,000 

6,792,000 

4,807,200 

1913 

10,260,000 

7,688,000 

4,969,200 

1919 

7,404,000 

7,896,000 

2,223,200 

1920 

8,034,000 

9,067,200 

8,250,800 

1921 

2,611,200 

8,625,200 

1,706,400 

1922 

4,899,600 

5,880,600 

3,400,800 

1923 

7,440,000 

8,481,600 

4,320,000 

1924 

7,318,800 

8,221,200 

3,852,200 

1925 

6,236,400 

7,396,800 

3,730,800 

1926 

2,441,500 

3,497,000 

2,987,700 

1927 

7,320,000 

9,170,000 

4,220,000 

1928 

6,630,900 

8,542,000 

4,205,000 


for not only was the industry directly affected 
by the walk-out but it was indirectly affected 
for several months after the general strike ended 
by the continued unsettled conditions in the 
coal industry. The immediate result of this 
stoppinjg of production was to throw open the 
domestic market to continental steel, which, 
imported in unprecedented tonnages during and 
immediately after this period was, of course, 
exceedingly difficult to dislodge once it had at- 
tained an extensive foothold. Exports of iron 
and steel products from the British Isles reached 
their highest point since the War in the 1927 
trade — ^a circumstance due, no doubt, to the in- 
tensely stimulated production accomplished in 
the early months of the year and to the presence 
of a number of orders held over from 1926 which 
the British steel makers had been unable to fill 
over the duration of the coal strike. 

In 1928 the leading political and industrial 
factors apparently began to realize that the con- 
dition would be permanent unless corrective 
measures were taken within the industry. Con- 
sequently, steps were taken to reduce operating 
and manufacturing costs, numerous consolida- 
tions were reported and, as unfavorable trade 
barriers and foreign tariffs took more and more 
from the British export trade, agitation and 
propaganda for a tariff to protect the home trade 


was started. Early in 1929, it seemed inevitable 
that some step in this direction would be taken. 

The German iron and steel industry reported 
that iron and steel production costs have grown 
substantially since 1923 and 1924, so much so 
that in 1928 they practically balanced the econo- 
mies attained by the rationalization of the in- 
dustry. A favorable report of the reparations 
committee, meeting in Paris in the early months 
of 1929, seemingly was needed to assure any 
marked future expansion or prosperity for the 
German industry. An appreciable decrease in 
production was recorded in 1928, as compared 
with 1927, largely accounted for by the labor 
disturbances resulting in a lockout in the Rhen- 
ish-Westphalian district late in 1928. These dif- 
ferences were patched over and productive 
operations were resumed at the beginning of 
1929, but the fundamental controversial point re- 
mained unsolved and it seemed likely that further 
disturbances might be expected. 

The iron and steel industries of France and 
Belgium have experienced steady growth since 
the Armistice. In considering this record, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that France gained 
vast resources from Germany at the close of 
the War. On the other hand, many of the exist- 
ing plants in France and in Belgium were razed 
by the Germans during the period of hostili- 
ties and, as a result, post-war reconstruction 
was expensive and time-consuming. The im- 
provement in operating conditions is largely at- 
tributable to the control to which continental 
iron and steel makers have submitted them- 
selves with respect to production. Industrial- 
ists in France and in the neighboring countries 
also have adhered to a number of agreements 
with regard to the . sales of their products in 
their respective countries that did something 
toward removing barriers between continental 
nations owing to the complicated tariff system. 

United States Iron and Steel Industry. 
Despite the fact that a vast excess of capacity 
for iron and steel production and manufacturing 
had been developed in the domestic industry 
during the War, the larger corporations in 
the trade made a practice of turning back large 
shares of their profits into additions to plant 
equipment up to 1927. The advisability of this 
procedure seemed highly questionable at the 
time, but the great increase in consumption re- 
corded in 1928 and 1929 utilized, in large part, 
all the existing production capacity. 

A feature of the domestic industry since the 
War has been the numerous mergers and con- 
solidations, so that, in 1928, over 90 per cent 
of the entire ingot production of the United 
States was controlled by 10 companies. About 
45 per cent of the entire capacity is controlled 
by the United States Steel Corporation, with 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation next, with 
slightly over 15 per cent. The Youngstown-In- 
land interests, a consolidation not entirely <‘om- 
pleted by 1929, is next in size with about 10 
per cent, and Jones & Laughlin follow with about 
6 per cent Other companies of the first 10 are 
the Republic-Trumbull companies, American Roll- 
ing Mills Company, Central Alloy Steel Corpo- 
ration, Wheeling Steel Corporation, Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co., and the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Company, 

The year 1928 was a remarkable one for the 
steel industry in the United States, remarkable 
for its high production rate, in the stability of 
the market under increased output, in a stea<li- 
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INGOTS AND CASTINGS 


Year 

Basic 

Open-hearth 

(By Processes) 

Total Bessemer 

Crucible 

Electric 

Miscolla- 

Total 

1914 

16,271,129 

Acid 

903,555 

17,174,684 

6,220,846 

89,869 

24,009 

neous 

3,622 

Gross tons 
23,513,030 

1915 

22,308,725 

1,370,377 

23,679,102 

8,287,213 

113,782 

69,412 

1,527 

32,151,036 

' 1916 

29,616,658 

1,798,769 

31,415,427 

11,059,039 

129,692 

168,918 

604 

42,773,680 

1917 

32,087,507 

2,061,286 

34.148.893 

10,479.960 

126,716 

304,543 

495 

45,060,607 

1918 

32,476,571 

1,982,820 

34,459.891 

9.376,236 

115,112 

511,364 

329 

44,462,432 

1919 

25,7X9,312 

1,229,382 

26,948,694 

7,271,562 

63,572 

384,452 

2,952 

34.671,232 

1920 

31,375,723 

1,296,172 

507,238 

32,671,895 

8,883,087 

72,265 

502,152 

3.535 

42,132,934 

1921 

15,082,564 

15,589.802 

4,015,938 

7,613 

169,499 

945 

19,783, "797 

1922 

28,387,171 

921,812 

29,308,983 

5,919,298 

28,606 

346.039 


35,602,926 

1923 

34,665,021 

1,234,636 

35,899,657 

8,484,088 

44,079 

515,872 


44,943,696 

1924 

30,719,523 

857,827 

31.577,350 

5,899,590 

22,473 

432,526 


37,931,939 

1925 

37,087,342 

947,146 

38.034,488 

6,723,962 

19,562 

615,512 


45,393,524 

1926 

39,653.315 

1,038,664 

40,691,979 

6,934,568 

15,496 

661,723 


48,293,763 

1927 

37,144,268 

924,067 

78,068,335 

6,191,727 

9,036 

666,087 

.... 

44,935,185 

1928 

43,200.483 

913,473 

44.113,956 

6.620,195 

7,769 

802,260 


51,544,180 


ness of demand which permitted an unusually 
uni form and thus more economical operation 
of mills, and finally in the almost unprecedented 
scale of steel output in the summer months. 
Rated in figures, 1028 was an 86 per cent pro- 
duction year, while 1927 was a 75 per cent 
year, and 1026 was an 81 per cent year. A new 
record in steel output featured the year despite 
the poor railroad demand. 

In an effort to surmount barriers set up by 
the abolition of Pittsburgh plus, steel producers 
took greater advantage of water transportation 
in 1928. Among the unusual cross movements 
were shipments of steel from Buffalo to Chicago 
and Detroit by the Great Lakes; transporta- 
tion of wire products from Pittsburgh to Minne- 
apolis via the Ohio and Mississippi rivers and 
heavy loadings of pipe and other products from 
Pittsburgh mills to Memphis and New Orleans. 

Iron ore produced in 1021. The iron ore mined 
in the United states in 1027, exclusive of ore 
that contained 5 per cent or more of manganese 
in the natural state, was, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, 61,778,000 gross tons, a^ de- 
crease of 9 per cent as compared witli that mined 
in 1920, The ore shipped from the mines in 
1927 is estimated at 61,232,473 tons, valued at 
$151,125,820, a decrease of 12 per cent in quan- 
tity and of 13 per cent in total value, as com- 
pared with the figures for 1 926. The average 
value of the ore per gross ton at the mines 
in 1927 was estimated at $2.47 ; in 1926 it was 
$2.51. The stocks of ore at the mines, mainly 
in Michigan and Minnesota, increased from 9,- 
565,880 tons in 1926 to 10,104,673 tons in 1927. 

About 83 per cent of the iron ore shipped 
in 1927 came from the Lake Superior district, 
in which 52,357 gross tons were mined and 51,- 
183,000 tons were shipped. The ore shipped in 
1927 was valued at $130,453,000. The ore is 
chiefly hematite. The average value of the ore 
at the mines in the Lake Superior district in 
1927 was $2.55 a ton; in 1026 it was $2.56. The 
southeastern States, which constitute the second 
largest iron-ore-producing area, including the 
Birmingham and Chattanooga districts, mined 
0,455,061 gross tons of iron ore in 1927, a de- 
crease of 6 per cent, as compared with 1926, It 
is mainly hematite and brown ore. The average 
value of the ore produced in these States in 1927 
per gross ton was $2.04; in 1926 it was $2.07. 

The northeastern States, which include the 
Adirondack district, New York, and the Corn- 
wall district, Pennsylvania, in 1927 mined 2,248,- 
000 tons of iron ore and shipped 2,269,000 tons 
valued at $7,649,000, increases of 16 per cent in 
quantity rained, 16 per cent in quantity shipped, 
and 19 per cent in value of shipments, as com- 


pared with 1926. The stocks of iron ore in this 
group of States decreased from 403,742 tons in 
1926 to 366,000 tons in 1927. These stocks arc 
considerably less than usually carried over at 
these mines, being about 201,000 tons below th(» 
average for the preceding five years. The average^ 
value of the ore in these States in 1027 per ton 
was $3.37; in 1926 it was $3.28. 

The Western States that ordinarily produce 
iron ore named in the order of their importance 
are Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Montana, and California. Occasionally, fdaho, 
Nevada, and Washington contribute small quan- 
tities. All the ore from Wyoming, New Mexico, 
and Colorado and most of that from Utah is 
used for the manufacture of pig iron. Much of 
the remainder is, used as a 6ux in smelting 
copper and lead ores. Reliable estimates indi- 
cate that the Western States mined and shipped 
in 1927 approximately 1,007,000 Iona of iron 
ore, valued at $1,523,000. The ore comprises 
hematite, magnetite, and brown ore. 

IRON ORE SHIPPED FROM MINES 
BY STATES {U, 8. Bureau of Mines) 

State 1927 1928 

O-roHH tons Value Gross tonw Value 
Alabama 6,508,419 $12,973,507 6,159,862 $11,599,176 


doiorado 

32,206 

(«) 

52,713 

(*) 

Georgia 

50,312 

147,068 

73,052 

209,877 

Michi- 

sun 14.532,831 

37,136,364 14.241,102 

37,039,644 

Minne- 

Rota 35.663.177 

87.935,099 38,129,018 

94.258,899 

MisROuri 

78,606 

315,670 

94,899 

377.847 

Montana 

2.837 

10,156 

1,640 

5,900 

New Jer- 

Rev 

202,720 

860,393 

350,616 

1,367,877 

New 

Mexico 

214,747 


184,623 

(*) 

New 

York 

936,850 

4.568,224 

767,743 

2,906,055 

No.. Caro* 

lina' 

Pennsyl- 

vania 

32,528 

81,753 



1,124,883 

2,559,106 

1.013.791 

2,411,114 

TojineK* 

see 

121,220 

274,620 

(«) 

128,478 

286,524 

Utah 

222,879 

320,655 

<«) 

Virginia 

66,897 

172,877 

27,970 

83,114 

Washing 

ton 

550 


1,012 


WiRcon- 

sin 

937,936 

2,567,078 

1,394,371 

3,700,797 

Wyoming 

Undistrib- 

602,877 

(«) 

491,280 

<“) 

uted 

<*) 

1,624,005 


» 1,551,833 


61,232,473 151,125,820 63,432,826 155,788.657 

o Included under “Undistributed." 

^ Includes value for States entered as ( <') above. 

As is generally known, the ore after being 
mined is transported to blast furnaces where it 
is made into pig iron. A part of the pig iron 
is utilized in the production of rolled and 
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wrouglit-iron products, and for the manufacture tures, $83,662,000 of steel mill products classed 
of castings in iron foundries. The greater part, as finished manufactures, $82,558,000 of advanced 
however, is utilized in the making of steel by manufactures, excluding machinery and vehicles, 
the open hearth, Bessemer, electric, and crucible and $861,000 of ferro-alloys. Imports of iron 
processes, which produce ingots, blooms, billets, and steel semi-manufactures and of steel -mill 
bars, and slabs which are then rehandled by the products in 1928 were valued at $28,174,000, a 
rolling mills, forges, and presses, by which vari- slight decrease from 1927, while advancing iron 
ous products such as rails, sheets, pipe, etc., are and steel manufactures imported totaled $8,- 
derived. The proportion of iron ore to be treated 835,000, an increase of 23 per cent over the 1927 
by one or more of the various methods of bene- total. Ferro-alloying materials valued at $13,- 
ficiation in common use continues to increase. 886,169 were imported in 1928, as compared with 
In 1927, for example, about 38 per cent of the $10,440,003 in 1927. The most important raw 
ore shipped from the Mesabi Range of Minnesota material imports were iron ore, $5,428,000 ; 
was beneficiated; most of this was crushed manganese ore, $5,396,000; ferro-manganese and 
merely, a lesser amount than usual was washed, other manganese alloys, $4,806,000; chrome ore 
some was dried, and none was magnetically or chromite, $1,705,000. Pig iron, structural 
separated. shapes and building forms, steel bars, iron and 

TOTAL UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OP ALL KINDS OP FINISHED ROLLED IRON AND STEEL 

1914-23 

Year Iron and Plates and Nail Wire rods Structural All other fin- Total 

steel rails sheets plate shapes ished rolled Gross tons 

1914 1 , 945,095 4 , 719,246 38,573 2 , 431,714 2 , 031,124 7 , 204,444 18 , 370,196 

1916 2 , 204,203 6 , 077,694 31,929 3 , 095,907 2 . 437,003 10 , 546,188 24 , 392,924 

1916 2 , 854,518 7 , 453,980 30,088 3 , 518,746 3 , 029,964 15 , 493.093 32 , 880,389 

1917 2 , 944,161 8 , 267,616 22,864 3 , 137,188 3 , 110,000 15 , 585,921 33 , 067,700 

1918 2 , 540,892 8 , 799,135 18.310 2 , 562,390 2 , 849,969 14 , 385,058 31 , 355,754 

1919 2 , 203,843 7 , 372,814 12,832 2 , 538,476 2 , 614,036 10 , 359,543 25 , 101,544 

1920 2 , 604,116 9 , 387,680 20,577 3 , 136,907 3 , 306,748 13 , 941,835 32 , 347,863 

1921 2 , 178,818 4 , 260,574 14,573 1 , 564,330 1 , 272,624 5 , 483.087 14 , 774,006 

1922 2 , 171,776 7 , 968,397 21,969 2 , 654,741 2 , 718,768 10 , 916,353 26 , 452,004 

1928 2 , 904,516 9 , 497,717 22,833 3 , 075,892 3 , 405,197 14 , 370,921 33 , 277,076 

1924 2 , 443,332 8 , 087,883 22,175 2 , 522,545 3 , 283,708 11 , 736,792 28 , 086,435 

1925 2 , 785,257 9 , 807,659 22,038 2 , 844,656 3 , 604,130 14 , 323,220 33 , 386,060 

1926 3 , 217,649 10 , 529,056 17,337 2 , 722,032 3 , 911,663 15 , 098,155 35 , 495.892 

1927 2 , 806,486 9 , 627,734 18,051 2 , 770.271 3 , 742,445 13 , 914,044 32 , 879,031 

1928 2 , 647,493 11 , 006,050 16,200 3 , 080,816 4 , 096,143 20 , 846,702 37 , 6 62,916 

Imports and Maeports. The imports of foreign steel scrap, cast iron pipe, and manganese alloys 
iron ore into the United States in 1928 were in the order named provided the largest tonnage 
■ 2,462,646 gross tons against 2,620,717 tons in among imports. The bulk of the exports con- 
1927, and 2,190,697 tons in 1926. Over 75 per sisted of iron and steel scrap, structural steel, 
cent of all the imported ore came from the steel sheets, rails, tin plate, piping, steel bars, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation mines in Chile and pig iron, and skelp iron or steel. 

Cuba and was consumed at their plants. Most An important development in 1928 was the 
of the balance of the imported ore came from beginning of a joint effort, on a large scale, to 
Northern Africa and Sweden. The exports of develop American foreign trade in iron and steel, 
iron ore in 1928 amounted to 1,282,306 gross To cultivate markets abroad more effectively, 
tons, as compared with 898,793 tons in 1927, and the United States Steel Corporation joined with 
630,621 tons in 1026. ^ the Bethlehem Steel Corporation to form a com- 

As in the other years, practically all export mon export organization, the Steel Export Asso- 
iron ore was shipped to Canadian furnaces. The ciation of America, thereby providing a single 
exports of iron and steel products from the outlet for 75 to 80 per cent of the rolled steel 
United States in 1928 were 2,889,646 tons, or shipped out of this country. 

687,677 tons greater than they had been in 1927, Electric Steel. Prior to 1913, only two or 
while the imports at 774,213 tons were higher three countries made any electric steel. As early 
than the previous year by 52,438 tons. The as 1908 and 1909, steel was being produced in 
increase in exports over 1927 was generally electric furnaces, particularly in Germany and 
reflected by the trade as a whole and, as in Prance, and in the United States. In 1913 
former years, the bulk of the exported iron and when the industry first really attained any 
steel products was taken by Canada. Japan was magnitude, Germany was easily the leader. The 
the next largest purchaser of steel, followed by peak in production up to and including the 
China, Argentina, and Italy. close of the War was in 1918, when 1,149,600 

The total tonnage of imports of iron and steel tons were produced, 
products in 1927 decreased almost 25 per cent In 1913 Germany produced over 60 per cent 
from that of 1926; in 1928 imports increased of all the electric steel made in that year. In 
slightly in tonnage over 1927. Belgium at- 1925 the German production was less than 12 
tained the lead in export of iron and steel to the per cent. In Italy, the electric-furnace steel 
United States during 1927, with 209,126 tons; industry has expanded about 300 p(‘r cent in 
followed by France, with 132,878; and Germany, the period since the War. Japan has shown 
with 129,103. These three countries shipped about the same percentage of growth. In Swe- 
about 63 per cent of the iron and steel imported den also, large gains have been imwle though the 
into the United States. ^ country’s industry as a whole has not yet regained 

In 1928 the total value of iron and steel its pre-war volume in either pig iron or steel, 
exports was $267,872,000, as compared with A satisfactory and complete ui>-to-date sta- 
$238,379,000 in 1927, $189,255,000 in 1922, $663,- tistical review of the electric-furnace steel in- 
280,000 in 1920, and an average of $139,440,000 dustry for the last few years is impossible, as 
in 1910-14. Of the 1928 total, $4,798,000 con- adequate information is not available. How- 
sisted of iron ore, $95,993,000 of semi-manufac- ever, it is known that the electric-steel industry 
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in the United States is growing more or less in 
direct proportion with the iron and steel indus* 
try as a whole. In 1927, for example, the pro- 
duction of electric steel in the United States 
totaled 666,087 long tons of which 371,278 tons 
were ingots, and 204,809 tons were castings. 

Working Conditions. The long hours which 
had prevailed in the iron and steel industry 
for certain classes of labor were almost com- 
pletely abolished by the end of 1923. President 
Harding was perhaps the leading factor in secur- 
ing this change. The principal objection against 
making the change had been the probability 
of a shortage of labor. When the change from 
the two- to the three-shift day was actually 
placed in effect in 1923, conditions were quite 
favorable to making the change, as most of 
the plants were not operating at capacity, and 
consequently, though there was a shortage of 
labor, it was not a preponderating condition 
in the industry. Since the change became oper- 
ative, its effect has been most apparent. In 
the last few years, considerable work has been 
(lone along the linos of mechanizing operations 
in the hope of cutting costs, but the high rate 
of productive operations has obviated the possi- 
bility of an unemployment problem. General 
conditions among the industry’s labor appear to 
be highly satisfactory. 

IRRIGATION. See Damsj Reclamatiok. 

IRWIN, Wallace (1876- ). An Amer- 

ican humorous writer, born at Oneida, N. Y., 
brother of William Henry (Will) Irwin. He 
studied at Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 
1896-99, and became editor of the O'oerltmd 
Monthly Magazine in 1902. As a writer of 
burlesques and topical verso, he drew wide- at- 
tention, especially by The Love fionnets of a 
Hoodlum (1902). Other smjccsses ftoou fol- 
lowed, including 'Nautical Tales of a fjaudsman, 
and At the Hig^b of the Dollar (1904), and Chi- 
natown liallads (1906); hut the most widely 
cited of his writings was the humorous aeries 
of papers dealing with an imaginary Japanese 
youth called Togo and collected as Letters of 
a Japanese Schoolboy (1909). and Mr, Togo, 
Maid of All Work (1913). Among his later 
books may be mentioned; Pilgrims into Folly 
(1917) ; Votius in the Fast (1918) ; The Bloom- 
ing Angel (1919); Suffering Husband (1920); 
Seed of the Sim (1921) ; Alore Letters of a Japa- 
nese Schoolboy ( 1923) ; Lew Tyler and the Ladies 
(1928). 

IRWIN^ WiLLiAJkT Hewrt (Will) (1873- 
) . An author and war correspondent, born 
at Oneida, N. Y., brother of Wallace Irwin.. 
He graduated at Leland Stanford, Junior, Uni- 
versity in 1899 and was on the staff of the San 
Francisco Chronicle in 1901-^4, and of the New 
York Sun, 1904-06, and managing editor of 
MoClwr^s Maga&ine, 1906-07. After 1908 he 
was mainly engaged in writing for the maga- 
zines. During the World War, he was with 
the Allied Armies as correspondent for the vari- 
ous American periodicals, 1914-16, and for the 
Saturday Evening Post, 1916-18. Among his 
books may be mentioned: The Hamadryads 
(verse, 1904) ; T'he City That Was (1907) 5 Old 
Chinatown (1908); Confessions of a Con Man 
(1909); The Readjustment (1910); Where the 
Heart Is (3912) ; Mm, Women, and War (1916) ; 
Latins at War (1910); The Thirtemih ChaAr, 
a play, with Bayard Veiller (1916) ; A Reporter 
at Armageddon (1918) ; The Neat 'War (1921) ; 
Christ or Marsf (1923) ; Highlights of Manhat- 


tan (1927); Herbert Hoover: a Reminiscent 
Biography (1928) ; and The House That Shadows 
Built (of Adolph Zukor and the motion-picture 
industry, 1928). 

ISHERWOOD SYSTEM. See Shipbuild- 
ing. 

ISMET PASHA (1884- ). A Turkish 

soldier and Prime Minister, boni in Smyrna. 
He served in the Turkish Armies throughout 
the World War, rising to the rank of corps com- 
mander, and in 1920-22 was commander-iii-r 
chief of the Western Turkish Army in Asia 
Minor which routed the Greeks. He was 
Turkish delegate to the Mudania Conference in 
1922 and in 1923 was chief of the delegation to 
^e Lausanne Conference. He was successful 
in negotiations there and shortly after his return 
was named Prime Minister, serving through 
1924. He again became Prime Minister in 1928. 
He is president of the People’s Party, a radical, 
nationalist, protectionist party founded by Kemal 
Pasha in 1923. The abolition of the caliphate 
and of the sultanate took place during his first 
term . as Prime Minister. See Turkey, under 
History; Caliphate. 

ISOSTASY. See Geology. 

ISOTOPES. See Chemistry; Physics. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. A retrospective 
glance cast over Italy from the dawn of the 
twentieth century up to the present time dis- 
closes', first of all, a loosely organized hut cour- 
ageous government struggling to lay the founda- 
tions to a nationalistic regime which resulted 
in a conscious and intensified nationalism dur- 
ing the World War, and culminated eventually 
into aggressive nationalism striving for recog- 
nition on a par with the leading nations of 
Europe. Parallel with the political and national 
readjustment is the development of philosophi- 
cal thought which is constructed to a marked 
degree along a ‘‘nationalistic consciousness.^’ 
Contemporary thought finds its impetus in the 
historical idealization or neo-idcalism of Bene- 
detto Croce which in turn gives rise to “acti- 
vism” and reaction. What characterizes all the 
branches of Italian thought since 1900 is an 
evident self-assertiveness gained through the 
c.ai*eful examination of its social, political, and 
intellectual life. We might call it a period of 
re-orientation and reconstruction of its his- 
torical, traditional, and intellectual heritage. 

If the.. first 15 years of the twentieth century 
in Italian literature were distinguished by the 
<levelopment of Crocean thought, we may say that 
the following years were dominated by Benedetto 
Croce and by the men, such as Giovanni (xcn- 
tile, who either continued and perfected his 
philosophy or reacted against it. Croce’s most 
novel and influential ideas were in the field 
of sDstJictics, which, furthermore, he approached 
from the angle. of literary criticism. His PhiU 
Qsophy of the Spirit, had had the effect of mak- 
ing virtually all educated Italians under 45 
years of age amateur philosophers and profes- 
sional literary critics. At any rate, the balance 
of literary production was shifted in the later 
years in the direction of “thought” and away 
from what might be called “creation.” 

The typical Italian experience had been that 
of Gioyanni Papini, as portrayed in hia auto- 
biographical confessions published in 1912, Un 
uomo frAto {The FaAlure), This is a record 
of a, strenuous philosophical life. The problem 
of the young man is to find his place in the 
universe, acquire a satisfactory solution of the 
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questions that life puts to him. The mood is 
one of passionate research, with ups and downs 
of exalted hope and anguished disillusionment. 
What distinguishes the European mind in gen- 
eral and the Italian in particular from a com- 
mon American outlook on life is the sense of 
individual impotence before the weight of tra- 
dition, the feeling of being caught in an unescap- 
able fixity. The young Italians had made and 
were making frontal attack on this situation. 
The yearning for freedom, in Papini among 
others, takes on violent and almost incoherent 
forms; and it furnishes the motive for much of 
that thinking of a neo-idealistic character which, 
inspired by Croce and perfected by Gentile, is 
fashionably known as “activism." 

This is one characteristic that tends to sepa- 
rate the young from the old, the new from the 
old, in Italian literature; a gap, or rather a rift 
more or less perceptible, of which the War is 
made to serve as an unsatisfactory marker. The 
men who came forward in the decade proclaimed 
their denial of the “three crowns” of the gener- 
ation preceding : of Carducci, of Pascoli, of d’An- 
nunzio — ^we may even add Pogazzaro. It is a 
denial, one must understand, not so much of 
these masters themselves, as of their followers 
and imitators, and of the influence, tending to 
express itself in precept, which they exert on 
the future. 

The spirit of revolt is variously formulated. 
The young poets (conveniently presented in 
Oliudo Giacohbe’s anthology Le pUi belle pagme 
dei poeii d^oggi — ^The Poets of Today) raise the 
standard of “pure art” — an art that is pure 
impression, pure image, pure “intuition” (to 
use a Cvocean phrase), as distinguished from 
the art of Carducci, which is thought of as 
“parasitically exploiting” various practical emo- 
tions engendered by the liberal and national 
risorgiineuto, Carducci, in fact, expresses in 
poetical form an ideal of Italian citizenship ; and 
he glorifies the Italian past to sustain that ideal 
of citizenship. How much of his fame docs the 
poet owe, therefore, to his morality and how 
much to his poetry? The indictment of Carducci 
was drawn, curiously enough, by a critic who 
had stood aloof from the Orocean tradition and 
had even been scorned by the young men for 
his fogyism: by Enrico Thovez, a Piedmontese 
writer, author of Mimi dei moderni (Mimes of 
the Moderns) , II pastore, U gredde e la zampogna 
(The Shepherd, the Flock, and the Reed), Jl 
viandante e la sua orma (The Trail of the Way- 
farer), Uarco d’Ulysse (The Bow and Quiver of 
Ulysses), and various volumes of verse. 

Tlie poets who may be taken as objectifying 
this reaction are, among others, Sergio Corazzini 
(1887-1907), author of Liriohe (Lyrics) ; Ettore 
C/Ozzani, author of Omzione an, giovam (An Ad- 
dress to Youth), La siepe di emeraldo (The 
Emerald^ Hedge), Le sette lampade accese (The 
Seven Lighted Lamps), and other things; Aldo 
Palazzeschi, author of I cavalli bianohi (The 
White Horses), Lantema (The Lantern), I/tn- 
cendiario (The Incendiary), and a famous whim- 
sical romance, II codioe di Pereld (The Code of 
Pereia) ; Corrado Govoni, author of 11* volumes 
of verse, and in the later years of novels and 
short stories; Luciano Folgore, a Futurist, and 
(>uido Gozzano ('1883-1916), who, with Coraz- 
zini, was regarded as among the greatest of these. 
No review of Italian poetry could, of course, 
omit Filippo Tomaso Marinetti, author of 
Mazurka^ of a play, II tambwro di fuoco (The 


iFiery Drum ) , and various manifestoes of Italian 
futurism of which he was founder and public- 
ity agent. 

In prose writing, “activism” expressed itself 
as a king of anti-d’Annunzianism — a, preference 
for “substance” as against “rhetoric,” for 
“things” as against “words,” d’Annuuzio being 
taken as a symbol for “rhetoric” and “words.” 
A keen contemporary critic, Adriano Tilgher, had 
pointed out that d’Annunzio’s sensual dilettan- 
tism, with its passionate affirmation of the au- 
tonomy of the individual spirit, is really closer 
to the new moods of the Crocean era than had 
been supposed. In fact, d’Annunzio is the man 
who connects this later period with its roots in 
the old romanticism. However, both the kind 
of life that^ d’Annunzio seemed to exemplify, 
and his florid, splendorous, gold-dripping sen- 
tence no longer pleased. The younger men set 
up the plain, solid, meaty novels of Giovanni 
Verga (1840-1922, author of the cycle called 
/ vinfi— The Vanquished) as a hotter expres- 
sion of the Italian literary ideal; just as they 
leaped over Fogazzaro to go back to Manzoni, 
to find a congenial expression of a religious 
ideal. As significant of the changing trend as 
these “revivals” are one or two rehabilitations 
of living men: of Alfredo Panzini (born 1863) 
who reached maturity in the Carduccian spirit, 
but won the favor of the young men (his best 
novel, II padrone sono me ! — ^The Boss? That’s 
me!); and of Luigi Pirandello, whose TI fu 
Mattia Pascal (The Late Mattia Pascal) sold 
to 2000 copies in 20 years, and later to 100,000 
in five years. 

Not that the young men produced much that 
is truly exceptional in the field of the novel. 
The closest approach to an artistic sensation 
was the Filippo Rub6 (Rube) of the critic-scholar- 
poet- journalist, G. A. Borgese, who reviewed tlio 
pre-Fascisti period of Italian reconstruction in 
the manner of Stendhal and with something of 
the sweep of imagination with which Stendhal, 
a century before, reviewed post-Napoleon i(j re- 
construction. ^ But the promise of Ji,vh6 was 
hardly kept in Borgese’s subsequent I vivi c i 
morti (Living and Dead). So a temporary 
excitement welcomed Gino Rocca’s L^uragylo 
(Hurricane). Much was expected from Itosso 
di San Secondo after the collection of tales 
called Ponentino (West Wind) ; but apart from 
a certain lubricious perversity in Le donne smsa 
amore (Women without Love) and some pretty 
pages in La fuga (Flight), his novels had prove'd 
in no sense as interesting as his plays (see be- 
low). 

Some faithful workers and accomplished tech- 
nicians came forward in the latter years : Marino 
Moretti, in, for example, La vocc di Dio (Tho 
Voice of God), I puri di cmre (The Pure of 
Heart), and II trono dei poveri (The Kingdom 
of the Poor) ; Mario Puccini, in il pcccato 
b Dio (The Miracle) ; Salvatore (Jlotta, in Jl 
figlio mquieto (The Restless Child) ; Corrado 
Govoni, more famous as a poet, in La terra con- 
tro il cielo (Earth Against Heaven) ; and Vir- 
gilio Brocchi, in II posto nel mondo (Tlis Place 
in the World), and II sapore della mia (A Taste 
of Life) which is a departure from the author’s 
optimistic view on life. 

For the rest, the public that reads for amuse- 
ment continued to depend upon older writers of 
established reputation who had not indulged to 
any great extent in poses of novelty: Luciano 
Zticcoli, in two of his best things, Uamore di 
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Loredana (The Love Affair of Loredaiia), and 
Le cose piUt, grandi di lui (Things Bigger Than 
He) ; Grazia Deledda, in II dio dci viventi (The 
God of the Living), and Annalcna Bilsini (Coun- 
try Folk). Deledda is enjoying a real eminence 
in her declining years; she was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in 1020; Antonio Beltramelli, whose 
patient studies among the customs of Romagna 
gained a cei’tain actuality from the triumi)h of 
Mussolini, a Romagiiolo— see OU uommi rossi 
(The Reds and the Blacks); Annie Vivanti, a 
woman of international culture — ^liaving lived in 
New York and Wyoming, as well as in Ireland, 
England, and Germany — who continued her gai- 
ety and liumor in /Angarenca, in (Hoia (Joy), 
aiid in Mca culpa ( My Fault ) . Guido da Verona, 
in spite of everything, has to be regarded (sec La 
Hta eomivoia domaui (Life Begins Tomor- 
row) as one of the masters of the European 
novel of large canvas and close-worked detail, 
who, as Tilgiier again has said, has expressed 
certain European states of mind in enduring 
form and even created moods of life which hosts 
of people have imitated. Da Verona’s vogue 
was waning, and perha])S his power too; though 
La niia. vita in un raggio di sole (My Life in a 
Ray of Sunshine) is worth reading. 

The real recent discovery in the field of the 
novel was Federico Tozzi (1890-1020), whose 
])remature death did not prevent the revelation 
of a great genius in the style of Dostoevski in 
Tre co^oci (Three Crosses), Jl podcre (The 
Farm), Ad ocohi chiusi (With Eyes Closed), and 
A7nore (Love). 

In the world of the theatre, the old and the 
new came into self-conscious conflict, with 
new authors, new styles, and a new criticism 
conihating old authors, old styles, old concep- 
tions of the drama. The critic wdio emerged 
in this connection is Adriano Tilgher { /Studies 
on the (lonlcmporarg Drama, trans., New York), 
whose works are fundamental for a knowledge 
of the new tendencies (see also Ilioogmssioni — 
Iteconnaissances). Tilgiier connects the Italian 
niov<‘ment with its romantic origins and with 
the French drama of Sarment, the Belgian drama 
of Crommelinck, the (Jermaii ‘‘expressionistic’^ 
theatre, the Russian plays of Andreev, and the 
Eiiglisli work of Synge {The Playboy of the 
WeMcm World). 

To strike the contrast; the "old” Italian 
drama, as represented by Roberto Bracco, Sa- 
hatlno T..oi)ez, Dario Nicco<leini, Marco Praga, 
Salvatore di Giacomo, etc., was more or less the 
“hourg(‘ois” drama of Paris, reformed by Ihseu 
(see es})eoially the works of E. A. Butti, who 
died in 1007). It accepted the social organiza- 
tion of Europe as a fixed organism and pressed 
ilie dramatic emotion from the conflict of the 
individual with the unbreakable restriction that 
iKunmed him in : he could evade them — ^the ever- 
r(>curring salacious comedy of the triangle; he 
could succumb to them — ^the over-recurring 
"drama,” or tragedy, of sentimental motivation, 
’'riic new drama, in keeping with the revival 
of ncgelian idealism (Croce-Gentile), but also 
influenced by Bergson (anti-intellectual ism and 
the "dynamic spirit”), by American pragmatism 
("the world is what we make it”) and by the 
for<*cs of which Einstein is at once an interpreter 
and a creator (relativism), is a philosophical 
ajiproacli to life; What is reality? What is 
}>ersonality? What is morality? Where the 
obi drama looked primarily at what is fixed 
and unchaugliig) the new centres its attention 


on life’s contradictions, incoherences, mutations; 
life is a flux — therefore reality is never fixed, 
even people are not today what they will he to- 
morrow and what they were yesterday. We are 
hantoms labeled with a name : we are, as Piran- 
ello says, "one, no one, a hundred thousand.” 

The dramatists of the new tendencies are 
numerous: Luigi Chiarelli, in La maschera e il 
volto (The Mask and the Face) ; Rosso di San 
Secondo in Marionette — die passione! (Love’s 
Puppets) and La hella addormentata (The Sleep- 
ing Beauty) ; Fausto Maria Martini, in IUdi 
Pagliaocio (Laugh, Clown, Laugli) ; Ponsuti, 
Uuomo di legna e la donna di cera (The Wooden 
Man and the Wax Woman); and Oavaechioli, 
author of a host of plays; but overtopping them 
all for the power and variety of hia jmoduetion, 
for success at home and international fame, Lui- 
gi Pirandello; ^ix VhoA'aoters in Search of an 
Author; Betirg TV; The Pleasures of Honest}/: 
Might You Are; Naked; Mach in His Oum Wa}/: 
Think It Over, (Jimm.}/ ; which are known in 
every capital of the Western world. ' 

Pad or permanent contribution as the new 
theatre might be, it bore witness to an activity 
which liad proved stimulating to all factions of 
the theatre. Nino Berrini and (Jiovacebino 
Forzano came forward in a type of poetic, i)ost- 
roniantic historical drama in which Sem Mciielli 
was still a recognized master, though Benelli bad 
never surpassed bis old La tignola (Bookworm), 
and Arsigogolo (The Hour Glass) is inferior to 
his sensational La cena dalle heffe (The Jest). 
One real masterpiece, moreover, diwiiuguished a 
new type of fantastic classical drama — the (Hauco 
of Ereole Luigi Morselli (1881-1921), author 
also of Orionc, of three one-act plays and tlie 
very readable Favole per i re (Voggi (Fables for 
the Kings of Today). The epigrains of (Hauco 
are already numerous: lot us mention only La 
tela di Penelope (The Return of Ulysses), of 
Raffaele (Jalzini. 

Two historical dramas of distinction have been 
contributed in Enrico Corradiui’s Julius iUvsar^ 
and Gellio Cassi’s The Exile of Sau Vasoiano 
(a play on the life and political activity of 
Machiavelli ) . Both these plays have been writ- 
ten in the nationalistic vein and have been dedi- 
cated to the Fascist rf^gime. 

However, in the Italy of this period, wo are 
confronted with a fascinating iusurgeiic<) of new 
forces of which the political manifestations as- 
tounded everybody in the triumph of Fascismo, 
and of which the literary manifestations con- 
stituted, as was said above, tlie most distinctive 
feature of recent years. Aristocracy as agairisl. 
democracy, nationalism as against liberalism and 
internationalism, discipline and obedience as 
against the "rights of man”; counter-Uefornuitioii 
as against Reformation, “spirit” as against “stom- 
ach,” Latinism as against Anglo-Saxon industri- 
alism, materialism, and hygienic "civicism” — 
such ideas and slogans were being ban<lied about 
by young Italians with genius or without genius, 
in a language full of the strangest and wildest 
technicalities and in a style taut with straining 
cerebration. With these youngsters, logic is in 
bad repute. What one must do is "experience.” 
Struggle is tlie law of life! Lottiwrno! 

If the War helped to individuato these new' 
tendencies and give them distinctiveness, they 
go back fully 20 years to self-conscious move- 
ments dating from the first lustrum of the cen- 
tury. Tlie first corollary drawn from Cro<*eau 
idealism by Papini and Giuseppe Prczzoiinl 
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(founders, in 1903, of tlie review called Leonardo, 
and later La voce) was that life must he lived 
or created and not accepted or taken for granted : 
hence rebellion against passive politics, passive 
religion, passive culture. Here are to bo found 
the remote origins of Fascism, as indeed the im- 
mediate origins of proletarian insurrcctionisni 
(the Mussolini of that day), of anti-parliamen- 
tarianism (the Mussolini of the present), of 
Catholic modernism (Ernesto Bonaiuti) . In this 
connection also there were revivals aiad rehabili- 
tations: if philosophical thought was influenced 
by Croce, political thought found its Old Testa- 
ment in the Sociology of Wilfred Pareto (1844- 
1923) and its New Testament in La rivolta 
ideale (The Ideal Revolt) of Alfredo Oriani, 
who lived in the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and who was also the author of La lotia 
politica in Italia, a history of Italian revolu- 
tions and of an influential novel, La disfatta 
(The Defeat). Over against a militant prole- 
tariat inspired by Karl Marx, there thus de- 
veloped in Italy a militant middle class whidi 
accepted the class struggle in socialistic terms 
and fought the Socialists on their own grounds 
with their own weapons. 

This mental unrest may be sensed most fully 
in Papini, as above suggested — ^read in addition 
to The Failure, II crepuscolo della filosofia (The 
Twilight of Philosophy) ; and Four and Twenty 
Minds, especially if Papini’s world-famous Life 
of Christ is to be appraised with any under- 
standing. But hardly less important is the 
painter-poet, Ardengo SoflGici, author of Z/cm-mo- 
nio Boreo (a novel that anticipates Fascism to 
the letter), of Arlecohino and many critical and 
political essays. Domenico Giuliotti, author of 
a frantic and paradoxical Catholic diatribe — 
L^ora di Barahha (The Hour of Barabbas) — 
well styles himself the “wild man” in the Dic- 
tionary of a Wild Man which he wrote in col- 
laboration with Papini. Giuliotti’s histrionic 
violence stands out in contrast with another 
Catholic writer of a real mystic temperament, 
Giosu^ Borsi (1888-1915), author of Letters 
from the Front, Certain characteristic and in- 
fluential states of mind may be found in Curzio 
Suckert, Ultalia vivente (The Living Italy). 
Though in this connection we must not forget 
the speeches and editorials of Mussolini himself 
now collected in volume form, with his war. 
diaries. 

But when the tumult and the shouting dies, 
a certain bulk of unquestionably sound and -co- 
herent achievement will be left as the permanent 
record of this Italian period. Already the 
Letters and critical essays of Renato Serra 
(1881-1915) had acquired an almost . classic 
prestige. Giuseppe Prezzolini (read La ooltma 
itaUana — Italian Civilizati.on) lived all his 
life of thought and passion and worked it into, 
a literary product that has judgment and fair- 
ness and character, as well as brilliancy. He has 
made two important contributions in / maggiori 
(Most Important Authors of Italian Literature), 
and Machiavelli, an appreciation on the, life and 
milieu of the Florentine statesman^ Mario 
Missiroli is a publicist who saves himself many 

g alinodes by thinking before he writes. 

aetano Salvemini entered political and social 
polemics with the sobriety of the historian and 
the courage of a warrior. 

In pure literature, we may mention the work 
of Massimo Bontempelli, I sette savi (The 
Beven Sages) ; La vita intmsg and La vita 


JahoHosa (The 8trc*uuous Life and The Labo- 
rious Life) ; the tales of Ferdinando Paolieri 
(the real successor, perhaps, of Renato Fucini 
in the Tuscan spirit), the varied work of Enrico 
Pea, Spav&iitacchio (The Scarecrow), and a play, 
Judas, and the delicate humor of Giuseppe 
Zucca, II morho della virtil (The Disease of 
Virtue). A young critic from whom something 
was to be expected was Piero Gohetti (sec La 
frusta teatrale. The Theatrical Whip ) . 

And now, collecting some loose but important 
ends, we may add that Lorenzo Viani throws an 
enigma in the recent literary output in his 
novel, Angio, uomo d*acqua (Angi6, Man of the 
Seas) which deals with a wonderful picturiza- 
tion of sea dregs that know no law except tliat 
of instinct; no reality except that which borders 
on tragedy and on the grotesque. Another 
puzzling author is Acliille Campanile who has 
thrown Italian critics into confusion in his two 
books, Ma che cosa b quest 0 amoref (What is 
This Thing Called Love?), and a9c la luna mi 
porta fortuna (If the Moon Brings Me Luck). 
Both arc humoristic novels abounding in comic 
situations and libertine observations. Critics 
are at variance with regard to Campanile’s 
humor which has been denounced, for the most 
part, with unsavory adjectives such as, “slap- 
stick,” “in . the manner of Chariot,” “asinine.” 
In the meantime the public has “devoured” close 
to a hundred thousand copies of his two books. 
The Roman poet Trilussa (Carlo Alberto 
Salustri ) has continued, in his screamingly funny 
sonnets in Roman dialect, the more recent tra- 
ditions of Pascarella (author of The Discovery 
of America and Villa Gloria), Augusto Sindici, 
and the . immortal Orozizo Marginatl (Luigi 
Lucatelli, a prose “columnist,” and author, for 
instance, of Come ii erudisco er pupa — ^Bringing 
up the Kid; and Cosi parlatio due imbccilli — 
Thus Spake Two Fools, translated by Maurice 
Bishop as Theodore the Sage), The great 
“dime novelists” still remained, Mario Mariani, 
Pittigrilli, and Carolina Invernizio (1857-1917). 
Authors of children’s hooks, since the classic 
Pinocchio of Collodi, were Vamha, Beltramelli, 
and Barzini. One of the best works of historical 
scl^olarship is Corrado Ricci’s Beatrice CenoL 
The editor Formiggini of Rome lias published an 
Italian Who’s Who — Chi b? (It is curious to 
note that in the notices 011 the important women, 
as .a special courtesy, the date of birth is not 
given ) , . The best foreign study on contem- 
porary Italian literature is Benjamin Crdmieux* 
Pafiorarpa de la littbraturc italienne contem- 
poraine (Paris). And last but not least among 
the loose ends is the Nottumo (Nocturne) of 
Gabriele. d’Annunzio. 

In conclusion wo may write a few words 
with regard to the ever-increasing activities and 
eflioient, reorganization of the publishing houses. 
These houses are not only ofTcring a steady 
market and lucrative returns to the lettcrati of 
established reputation, but are actually render- 
ing invaluable service to the young men by 
opening their doors to them, even though fre- 
que.ntly they speculate with losses in giving tlie 
youngsters a chance. The houses vie with 
one another in establishing prizes for the <iif- 
ferent literary genres, thereby stimulating 
directly the production in general. Indirectly, 
they are contributing in no small degree to the 
establishment of a vast reading and disoriini- 
nating public without parallel in the history of 
Italian publication. The Fascist cry of “ef- 
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ficiency” lias reached the publishers with the re- 
sult that their systems have been completely 
recast. For the first time in the history of their 
existence, the Italian publishing houses have 
dared detach themselves from their sterile and 
traditional policies, and, if you please, have dared 
be _ enterprising and original. The hiilueuce 
which Italian editors will have on the future 
output will not jiass unnoticed. This is a 
period of stimulation, of work, and results — ^a 
period of literary production supported by a 
govei-nment made up of members of the same 
family, a family of poliiico-lett'erati, 

ITALIAN ‘SOMALILAND. See Somali- 
land. 

ITALY. A constitutional monarchy of 
southern Europe; area before the World War, 
110,032 square miles; population (census of 
1911), 34,671,377; population for the same area 
by the census of 1921, 37,276,738; population 
per square mile (1921), 330.0. The annexed 
territories by the Treaty of St. Germain were: 
Venezia Trideniiiia, area 4027 square miles, 
population (1921) 048,208; Oorizia and Gradisca 
and districts, area 1138 square miles, popu- 
lation (1921) 310,642; Trieste, area 37 square 
miles, ])opulation (1921 ) 238,055; Tstria, area 
2035 square miles, population (1921) 342,979; 
Zara and islands annexed from Dalmatia, area 
113 square miles, population (1921) 18,719. 

Total area in 1921, 117,982 square miles; total 
po])ulation, 38,835,941; estimated, at the begin- 
ning of 1928, 40,700,000. Comparative vital sta- 
tistics for the i)eriod discussed were as follows 
(figures for 1912 and 1922, based on ratio per 
1000 of j)opulation and applying only to pre- 
war boundaries) : marriages, 7.0 and 8.74; liv- 
ing births, 32.38 and 28.55; deaths, 18.15 and 
10,00. The influenza epidemic of 1018 raised 
tlie mortality to 32.97 per 1000 inhabitants 
(exclusive of war deaths). The average number 
of births from 1023 to 1927 was 27.8 per 1000 
inhabitants; deaths, 10.5 per 1000. Emigration, 
which had reached its peak in 1913 with 872,598, 
fell oir during the war years, dropping to its 
lowest level in 1918 with 28,311; but by 1921, 
emigration had once more mounted to 255,106, 
and in 1927, to 228,052. Whereas, in 1913, al- 
most two-thirds of the emigrants had migrated 
overseas, in 1927 only a few more than one-half 
did so. In 1927 emigrants overseas totaled 
130,094; to Europe, etc., 91,958. This was oc- 
casioned by the fact that many Italians sought 
work in the devastated French areas, although 
the restriction imiioscd on immigration into the 
United States was a contributing cause. Be- 
fore the War, the ratio of immigrants (i.e., re- 
turning Italians) to emigrants varied from one- 
third to one-half. In 1027, 140,625 Italians 
returned, of which number 43,787 were from the 
United States and Canada. The population of 
the large cities in 1021 (1011 figures in paren- 
thesis) were as follows; Naples, 780,220 (678,- 
000); Milan, 718,304 (599,000); Rome, 691,314 

(542.000) ; Turin, 502,274 (427,000); Palermo, 
400,348 ( 341,000); Genoa, 300,784 (272,000); 
Oatania, 255,394 (211,000); Florence, 253,505 

(233.000) ; Bologna, 210,909 (173,000); Mea- 

Hina, 170,794 (127,000); Venice, 171,065 (101,- 
000); Bari, 131,143 (104,000); Leghorn, 114,- 
813 (105,000). Principal cities in annexed 
territories were: Trieste, 238,655 (1921); 

Pola, 49,9(i0; Trento, 35,125; Oorizia, 25, .576. 

Local Government. Following the census of 
1921 there were certain changes in the local gov- 


ernment of Italy and several small communes 
were annexed to the older communes so that on 
Aug. 20, 1928, there were 7915 communes. In all 
of the various communes there is a podeM at 
the head of the communal organization, except 
in the cases of Rome, which has a governor, and 
Naples, which has an extraordinary royal com- 
missioner. The podestdj nominated for live years 
by royal decree in the larger aiminuiies, may be 
assisted by one or two yice-podestivs or deputies ; 
while associated with him the prefect of the 
province may nominate for a corresponding term 
a municipal council drawn from persona desig- 
nated by the local syndical associations. The 
nomination of such a council, the function of 
which is advisory and coiicenied with such sub- 
jects as the budget, imposition of taxes, etc., is 
obligatory in communes which are the capital of 
provinces, or have a population of more than 
20 , 000 . 

Education. In recent yeara, the State has 
applied itself seriously to the problem of illit- 
eracy and in 1919 set up a national institute 
for the instruction of illiterate adults. Many 
districts, notably in the provinces of Novara, 
Turin, Como, and Cuneo, could record the fact 
that all young people 20 years of age were able 
to read and write. Under Mussolini, educational 
legislation, while frequent, took on a reaction- 
ary tinge. Compulsory religious education, con- 
ducted by teachers receiving the approval of 
the Church authorities, and the displaying of 
the crucifix in all schools, were ordered. Limi- 
tations were also placed on the number of free 
students, and, to this end, severe competitive 
examinations were fixed. In all olcmeutary 
schools, public and private, there were 4,523,183 
pupils in attendance in 1915-16, The increase 
was slight over the previous recorded year, 
1907-08, as is indicated by the fact that there 
were 3,002,108 attending public elementary 
schools in 1907-08, and 3,107,245 in 1915-10. 
In all government and private secondary 
schools, the enrollment in 1919-20 was 346,218. 
The increase in technical schools was particu- 
larly noteworthy, attendance in government 
schools in 1919-20 being 173,206 as compared 
with 103,118 in 1910-11. The eagerness for 
higher education was even more marked in the 
universities, for the attendance increased from 
21,015 students in 1911-12 to 41,170 in 1919- 
20. The number of pupils enrolled in elemen- 
taiy public schools in 1920-27 was 3,090,698, 
and the number in other educational institutions 
of all grades, other than infant schools, was 
about 525,000. 

Agpcdculture. Recovery in the field of agri- 
culture was rapid after the War, though gov- 
ernment requisitions of crops in 1910 and 1920 
made resumption somewhat tardy. The table 
on page 822 lurnishes a basis for comparison. 

Orchards, yielding large crops of oranges, lem- 
ons, chestnuts, pomegranates, quinces, apples, 
and pears, as well as walnuts and almonds, 
continue to flourish, though by 1020 the crops 
had not yet reached pre-war levels. Bilk cul- 
ture, after a period of decline, assuiuod its pre- 
war importance in 1923. In the tlirec-ycar 
jieriod, 1910-12, the silk-cocoon crop averaged 
41,200 metric tons. In 1922 it was 31,000 tons; 
but in 1923, 755,100 tons. The decline prior to 
1923 was due to tlie destruction of the mulberry 
trees in Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia — ^the 
chief centres. After the War, the factory ca- 
pacity of the silk mills similarly declined, as 
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CROPS: AREA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER 
ACRE 

Production (^thousands 
Area (thousands of units — -bushels, 

of acres) except as indicated) 


Crop 

1909- 

1927 

1909- 

1927 

1913 


1913 


Wheat 

11,793 

12,320 

184,393 

195.808 

Rye 

346 

307 

6,317 

5.937 

Barley 

647 

583 

10,638 

9.443 

Oats 

1,276 

1,203 

37,537 

30,720 

Corn 

4,090 

3,755 

102,676 

87,378 

Rice 

358 

351 

23,273 

34,102 

Potatoes 

769 

874 

67,514 

71,476 

Sugar beets 

130 

219 

1,799 ® 

2,026® 

Olive orchards 

6,702 » 

5,668 « 

47,283 6 

39,110^ 

Grapevines 

10,983 » 

® 10.574 c 

1,215,621® ® 

941,769 ® 


® Unit, metric tons. 

® Within former boundary, 

® Includes land carrying also one or more other crops. 

Unit, gallon of oil. 

® Unit, gallon of wine. 

many plants were sold during the War for 
their metal. Live-stock figures for 1926 re- 
vealed (1908 figures in parentheses) : horses, 

1.001.000 (955,878); asses, 505,000 (1,238,000); 
mules, 955,000 (1,230,000); cattle, 7,150,000 
(6,198,861); pigs, 2,750,000 (2,507,928); sheep, 

12.170.000 (11,102,920); goats, 3,130,000 (2,- 
714,878). The wool yield maintained an aver- 
age of 33,000 tons and had to be supplemented 
by importations. 

Mining and Manufacturing. The capacity 
of the hydroelectric plants of Italy in 1926 was 

2.117.000 kilowatts (equal to about 2,839,000 
horse power) as compared with 1,239,000 in 
1922. The output in 1926 was 7,281,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. In addition, there are steam- 
electric plants with a capacity in 1926 of 555,000 
kilowatts and an output of 363,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours. In view of the fact that Italy produces 
practically no coal, the hydroelectric develop- 
ments are of great importance. The potential 
capacity of the waterfalls of the country, de- 
veloped and undeveloped, is estimated at 3,800,000 
horse power. 

According to the industrial census of Oct. 15, 
1927, there were in Italy 728,150 establishments 
employing 3,965,500 wage earners. The number 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION 
{Metric Tons) 


Product 

1913 

1926 

1927 

Iron ore 

603,116 

504,556 

411,300 

Lead ore 

44,654 

54,206 

52,330 

•Zinc ore 

168,278 

177,932 

178,790 

Iron pyrites 

817,334 

594,479 

604,300 

Lignite 

Sulphur, crude and 

701,079 ® 

1,181,342 

1,075,220 

ground 

Asphalt rock and 

406,406 

. 305,012 

338,000 

crude bitumen 

171,490 

313,525 

386,000 ® 

Metallic mercury 

1,004 

1,871 

1,990 

Marble 

509.342 

634,162 

730,970 

Granite and porphyry 389,015 

441,560 

173,000 

Talc and soapstone 

24,001 

43,085 

32,000 

Pumice 

14,973 

45,308 

38,000 

Lead 

21,674 

23,590 

22,850 

Salt, marine 

586,038 

461,116 

416,895 


® Including anthracite, etc. 

> Not including crude bitumen. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Product 1913 1926 1927 

Pig iron metric tons 426,755 513,425 596,100 

Crude steel do 933,500 1,779,519 1,630,600 

Ferro alloys do 4,700 45,111 

Coke, metallur- 
gical do 498,442 591,528 

Silk, raw 1000 lbs 10,366 0,625 9,837 

Rayon do 381 37,000 48,400 

Cotton yarn do * 386,956 431,772 404,844 

Cotton fabrics 1000 yds 710,450 1,022,320 983,700 

Woolen fabrics “ do , 71,000 98,370 88,533 

^ Estimates. 


of employees by principal industries was as fol- 
lows : Textiles, 636,687 ; transport and communi- 
cations, 514,729; clothing 490,798; machinery 
and related industries, 468,699; foodstuffs, 339,- 
520; construction, 328,734; lumber and wood* 
working, 284,931. 

The total value of mineral production proper, 
in Italy in 1926 was $29,773,000. The value of 
the principal metallurgical and mineral prod- 
ucts in that year was as follows: Pig iron, 
$14,383,000; crude steel, $61,286,000; coke, $7,- 
031,000; mercury, $3,639,000; and lead, $3,- 
685,000. 

Commerce. Imports in 1913 were valued at 
$707,664,101; in 1927, at $1,051,000. Exports 
in 1927 were $806,000,000, as against $500,241,- 
667. (The 1927 figures are converted from the 
average exchange rate for the year.) In 1913 
countries of origin of Italian imports ranged in 
the order : Germany, Great Britain, United 
States, France. In 1927 the order was: United 
States, Germany, Great Britain, and France. 
Countries taking Italian exports in 1913, in 
order, were : Germany, Switzerland, United 
States, France, Austria-Hungary, Great Britain. 
In 1927 the order was, Germany, United States, 
Great Britain, France. In 1927 the United 
States* sales to Italy amounted to $204,252,000; 
purchases from Italy amounted to $84,873,000. 
Italian imports continue to be such basic raw 
materials as wheat, raw cotton, metals and min- 
erals, mineral oils, hides, tobacco, lard, and ba- 
con. This dependence on foreign countries for 
wheat and scrap iron, particularly, continually 
operates to Italy*s disadvantage. The tendency 
after the War for nations to restrict their ex- 
ports of important articles or to charge higher 
prices abroad than those asked at home, ac- 
counted for a bitterness of feeling that often 
was publicly voiced. Leading exports were, in 
order of value (1927), cotton manufactures, 
raw silk, silk manufactures, hemp, spun cotton, 
automobiles, wines, hats, etc. Leading food- 
stuifs exported were lemons, olive oil, cheese, 
fruits, vegetables, tomato conserve. In 1914 
the Italian merchant marine consisted of 644 
steamers of 1,534,738 gross tons and 523 sailing 
vessels of 237,821 net tons; in 1027 the marine 
consisted of 1329 steamers of 2,972,672 gross 
tons annd 3064 sailing vessels of 187,290 gross 
tons. During the War, Italy's shipping losses 
were the severest, proportionately, of all the 
combatant nations. Thus, 077,207 tons were 
lost by sinkings alone, while in all, 1,070,171 
tons were lost, made up of sinkings, sale to for- 
eigners, those broken up for material, etc. 
However, Italy was compensated by the accre- 
tions of Austro-Hungarian ships, as well as the 
active building carried on over the wliole of 
1915-27. In 1911, 173,437 vessels of .56,056,306 
tons had entered Italian ports; 173,353 vessels 
of 56,082,448 tons had cleared. Nothing indi- 
cates better the tardy commercial recovery than 
the fact that in 1919 only 98,189 vessels of 24,- 
093,639 tons entered and 98,144 vessels of 24,- 
143,487 tons cleared Italian ports. In 1927 
243,378 vessels of 67,810,006 tons entered and 
243,281 Vessels of 67,542,887 tons cleared. 

Communications. In 1913 there were 11,- 
016 miles of railway; in 1928, 13,355 miles. In 
1913, 8540 miles were under government man- 
agement; in 1927, 10,300 miles. A serious con- 
cern after the War was the sad state of dis- 
repair into which the railways had fallen. The 
loss and depreciation of railway stocks, the 
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overmanning of the entire system (employees 
had increased 4G.6 per cent between 1914 and 
1920), the eight-hour day and the lowered effi- 
ciency of the workers, all contributed to a gen- 
eral deplorable condition. The deficit of the 
fiscal year 1920-21 was 1,034,000,000 lire, and of 
1921-22 was 906,000,000 lire; this in spite of 
the continually rising tariffs. (Freight rates 
from 1915 to 1922 increased 400 per cent.) 
Electrification of railways was a theme of con- 
tinual discussion, though the unfavorable finan- 
cial situation militated against any extensive 
projects. It was proposed to electrify nearly 
4000 miles of line. As a way out, the Mussolini 
government expressed itself as favoring the 
resurrection of private management, but, while 
extensive reforms and reductions of personnel 
were carried out, no definite move, by 1929, was 
made toward private operation, possibly because 
by that time the State railways were on a paying 
basis. 

Finance. Italian budget estimates for 1928- 
29 showed an estimated surplus of 271,000,000 
lire. The estimates for both revenues and ex- 
penditures indicated a considerable reduction 
from the estimates of the 1927-28 period and a 
still greater decline from the actual returns for 
the 1920-27 period. The revenues were placed 
at 17,043,000,000 lire and expenditures at 17,- 
372,000,000 lire. The public debt at the begin- 
ning of 1929 was 86,500,000,000 lire. 

GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
iMiUioTUi of tdre) 

1024- 1925- 1927- 

25, 26, 28, 

actual actual budget 

Receipts 20,440 21,044 19,621 

Direct taxes 5,531 5,909 5,426 

Registry, stamp, and transfer 

taxes 3,199 3,674 3,704 

Indirect taxes 3,156 8,190 4,4BB » 

Tax monopolies and lottery 

(gross) 3,767 4,018 4,092 

All other 4,787 4,253 1,061 

Expenditures 20,023 18,775 19,329 

Debt service 6,174 3,874 4,652 

National dofenso 3,042 3,449 4,062 

War pensions (*) (®) 1,138 

Public instruction 995 1,170 1,156 

Tax monopolies and lottery 

<i?r 08 s) (*-) (f) 1,118 

All other 10,812 10,282 7,203 

Equivalent ($1,000,000) : 

Receipts 858 835 1,095 

Expenditures 841 73G 1,079 

* Including 1,500,000,000 lire, estimated additional 
sum to be collected in paper lire to cover duties as- 
soHsed on gold basis. 

^ Not available. 

History. Although Italy had been linked 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary in the 
Triple Alliance since 1882, the Italian govern- 
ment, on Aug. 3, 1914, declared its neutrality 
in the War, on the grounds, first, that since 
the War had been caused by the aggression of 
the Central Powers, the casus fcedcris provided 
for in the strictly defensive Triple Alliance had 
not arisen; and, second, that by failing to ac- 
quaint Italy, in advance, with the terms of the 
note to Serbia, Austria-Hungary had disregarded 
the terms of the Alliance. As a matter of facb, 
by secret agreements with France (1902) and 
Russia (1909), Italy had pledged herself not to 
aid Germany and Austria-Hungary in an ag- 

S ressivc war. Moreover, the entrance of Great 
Britain into the struggle removed all thought 
of participation against the Entente. The neu- 
tralist attitude at first was strongly championed. 

27 


The low state of the finances and the fact that 
Italy had not fully recovered from the Libyan 
War (see Libya) together with a belief that 
hostilities against her erstwhile allies must be 
contemptuously regarded, were the more impor- 
tant factors contributing to this view. Some 
measures were taken to relieve the stringency 
that war conditions brought in their train, 
Exports of cereals were prohibited; a morator- 
ium was declared; and steps were taken to fur- 
ther a ready importation of raw materials. 
Meanwhile, the war establishment— five classes 
had been mobilized — ^necessitated great outlays 
of money, and a cabinet crisis precipitated over 
the need for tapping new sources of revenue 
resulted in the formation of something like a 
coalition government with Baron Sonniuo at the 
Foreign Office. 

As the War, however, took on ever-increasing 
proportions and as the intrigues about the Ital- 
ian Foreign Office became more numerous, it 
began to appear that a change had taken place 
in Italian public and official opinion. The char- 
acter of the sentiment, with 1915, took on a 
more bellicose hue; Italy meant to join the En- 
tente, every one saw, at a price. The recovery 
of the northern provinces had of course always 
had a certain appeal to popular sentiment, but 
that Italy’s entry into the War was to be purely 
a matter of diplomatic arrangements was not to 
be concealed. Germany, sensing this, sent the 
astute Prince von Billow to Rome in order to 
keep Italy neutral if possible. Austria was 
urged to satisfy Italian demands for territory 
as far as she was able. Protracted negotiations 
were carried on between Austria and Italy, 
neither of Austria’s offers came up to the mini- 
mum of Italy’s demands. kScg Tybol, Geeman 
SouTir. The result was, Sonniiio terminated 
the conversations and turned to the Entente. 
On April 26, the secret Treaty of London was 
signed. By it, for full participation in the War, 
Italy was to receive the Trentino and Soutli 
Tyrol to the Brenner Pass, the city of Txdeste, 
Oorizia, Istria, Dalmatia as far as Cape Planka, 
Valona (which had already been occupied on 
Oct. 30, 1914), the Adriatic islands, and the 
Dodecanese including Rhodes* Other promises 
of territory included a sphere of influence in 
Asia Minor, and grants in Africa. 

That the anti-war party was still strong was 
shown when Premier Salandra resigned because 
of the failure of Giolitti and his followers to 
approve of his policy; but war demonstrations 
and the agitations of d’Annunzio had touched 
the popular temper with the result that Signor 
Salandra once more assumed the reins of office, 
and boldly asked the Parliament for a war dec- 
laration. On May 20, 1915, tlie Chamber in- 
vested the Government with complete powers; on 
May 23, the army was ordered mobilized; and 
on May 24, war was declared against Austria. 
Later in the year, Italy declared war on Turkey 
and Bulgaria, but it was not until August, 1916, 
that she broke relations with Germany. 

Italy’s rOle in the World War, at least down 
to the latter half of 1918, was hardly glorious. 
Her loss in men was 050,000 killed, with close 
to another quarter-million permanently inca- 
pacitated. By November, 1018, however, Italian 
troops occupied all the territories assigned to 
Italy by the London Treaty. See WoBUo War. 

In the discussions of the peace, Italian public 
opinion centred not only in the necessity for 
the rectification of the northern frontier line 
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(in spite of a preponderance of alien popula- 
tions in some sections) but also in the need 
for retaining Fiume and Dalmatia, which had 
been occupied at the close of the War. On this 
matter, the hostility of the Jugoslavs was en- 
countered so that the settlement of the question 
continued to absorb Italian attention for the 
next three years. Italy’s representatives at the 
Peace Conference were Orlando, Sonnino, Salan- 
dra, Barzilai, and Salvago-Raggi. These readily 
acquiesced to the partition of the German Africa 
colonies between France and Great Britain, ac- 
cepting, by way of compensation for Italy, only 
promises of slight additions to Libya and the 
Italian Somaliland, but on the questions of Dal- 
matia and Fiume, they stood firm. Jugoslavia, 
however, had gained a friend in President Wil- 
son. On Apr. 23, 1919, after protracted con- 
versations among the Big Four had yielded no 
results, President Wilson issued a public state- 
ment to the Italian people in which he counseled 
renunciation of Fiume and Dalmatia. Instead of 
having the desired result. President Wilson’s 
action only served to solidify all branches of 
opinion. Orlando, having withdrawn from the 
Peace Conference, received an overwhelming vote 
of confidence in the Chamber, even the Socialists 
and the Laborites giving him their support. 
The failure, however, of the delegates to gain 
any concessions on this point resulted in a neg- 
ative vote of confidence in the ministry with 
the result that Orlando was compelled to re- 
sign on June 19, 1919. Signor Nitti accepted 
the Premiership. The increasing difficulties at 
home because of the lack of raw materials and 
the ever-recurring labor disturbances only added 
to the trials of the Government, but interest, in 
large part, was diverted by the Adriatic ques- 
tion. 

The failure of the Peace Conference to bring 
out a settlement that could be acceptable to 
Italian opinion strengthened the hand of the 
irreconcilables, with the result that’ d’Annunzio, 
on September 12, entered Fiume at the head 
of a small force and confronted the peace- 
makers with a fait accompli. Public support 
rallied to him at once. In spite of Nitti’s offi- 
cial disavowal, the heated protests of the Peace 
Conference, and the frequent clashes between 
Jugoslavia and Italians, d’Annunzio stayed on. 
Even the very favorable treaty with Austria, 
signed at St. (Germain on September 10, by which 
Italy gained her northern fi*ontier, elicited no 
real enthusiasm.' Fiume was the question of the 
day. 

On Nov. 16, 1919, the new elections were held. 
The results marked the entry of a new force 
into Italy’s political life, for 103 members were 
elected who beloi^ed to the (Catholic) Popular 
Party. For the first time since. 1870, therefore, 
the Catholics as an official body^ took their place 
in the country’s political activities. Their pro- 
gramme resembled in large part the ^pical 
proposals of the Centrist and Chidstian Social- 
ist parties with which continental Europe al- 
ready was familiar. The Socialists were the 
only other well-integrated force, and succeeded 
in electing 160 members. Their stand was 
frankly revolutionary: they looked to Russia for 
inspiration, and the economic chaos of the mo- 
ment gave them strength. 

The opening session of the Parliament was a 
noisy one, and the Kinig’s speech from the throne 
was greeted with derision; but in spite of the 
weaknesses of the constitutional parties, Nitti, 


by maintaining a precarious balance of power, 
continued in office. The year 1920 was charac- 
terized by an intensification of the same prob- 
lems. The question of the Fiume settlement was 
no nearer a solution. The hard feeling engen- 
dered by President Wilson’s insistence upon his 
scheme of a Fiume Free State and the fact that 
Italy's counter-proposal, though acceptable to 
the Supremo Council, was wholly rejected by 
Jugoslavia, were elements that made the tangle 
more and more snarled. 

The revolutionary disorders of the year, ac- 
companied by rioting and anarchistic outbreaks, 
and the mounting cost of living, indicated that 
Italy was living on a volcanic crater. These 
uncertainties were reflected in the political life. 
A cabinet crisis in the spring forced a recon- 
struction of the Nitti government; on May 12, 
the Premier was compelled to resign, and after 
several unsuccessful manoeuvres, was sui)])lanted 
by Signor Giolitti. The entrance of the Alba- 
nian question into prominence involved Italy in 
another international controversy. In 1017 Italy 
had proclaimed Albania her protectorate, but 
the status had been refused i-ecognition by her 
allies. Up to 1920, an- army had been main- 
tained in the country to the general dissatisfac- 
tion of the populace, with the result that light- 
ing broke out between Albanians and Italians 
in the summer. The universal attention given 
to the controversy, together with the supj)ort the 
Albanian cause found among the Italian Social- 
ists, forced Giolitti to open negotiations with 
the Albanians. The result was the evacua- 
tion of the country, Valona, which had been 
held since 1914, being given up on Sept. 2, 
1920. 

It was not until late in the year that the settle- 
ment of the Adriatic dispute ai>pearod a possi- 
bility. The disappearance of I’rcsidcnt Wilson 
from the scene, and the realization by both 
Italy and Jugoslavia that an understanding could 
more easily be reached by agroomciit between 
themselves, led to the signing of the Treaty of 
Rapallo (Nov. 12, 1920). By it, Italy gave up 
Dalmatia and restored to Jugoslavia two small 
territories lying to the southeast of Istria, but 
received the town of Zara. On their part, the 
Jugoslavs agreed to an Italian frontier enclos- 
ing all of Istria and extending as far as Monte 
Nevoso. Fiume was made a Free State and was 
connected with Italy on the west by a territorial 
corridor along the sea. It was also stii>ulated 
that the city of Susak (to^‘ther with the small 
Baros Basin) was to be joined by .Jugoslavia. 
Ratification immediately followed. It was neces- 
sary to apply force before d’Annunzio coitld J)e 
dislodged. In June, 1921, Italy and Jugoslavia 
signed an agreement for the creation of a j)ort 
board to regulate the commerce of Fiume and 
other harbors in the territory. For the ultimate 
solution of this dispute, see h'ruMK-ADitiATic 
CONTROVEJRSY. 

There were other foreign problems which <Kfcu- 
ied the attention of the Government in 1920 and 
921. Italy in August, 1920, sigmsl the later 
discredited Treaty of S6vres with Turkey by 
which Italy received important conccHsions m 
Anatolia and the right to exploit th(‘ iXcraclea 
coal mines. In turn, Italy, by a separate under- 
standing, agi‘eed to relinquish the Dodecanese to 
Greece, except that Rhodes and two others were 
to be held for 15 years. A plebiscite was to de- 
termine their disposition later. In 1021 a coin- 
.mercial agreement was signed with Soviet Itus- 
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sia and the Ukraine and treaties also were 
concluded with Germany, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland. 

Between Italy and France an ever-widening 
breach, not surprising in the light of tlie old 
hostility, was becoming perceptible. A French 
decree which denied Italian citizenship to the 
many Italiaiis residing in Tunis was bitterly 
rcseiilcd, the il] feeling manifesting itself in 
the attacks on the French military mission 
which visited Italy in October, 1921. These 
matters, naturally, were overshadowed by the 
grave internal situation which developed in 
1920. Throughout the whole of the year, Italy 
was in the grip of disputes tliat took on 
the character of civil war: the seizure of 
the factories, the agrarian uprisings, the street 
lighting, and the local disturbances that, in 
Bologna in particular, took on all the familiar 
forms of a people torn by internal dissension, 
contributed to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty. 

In the light of these happenings, it was in- 
evitable that a violent form of dissidence should 
manifest itself. Armed bands, strongly nation- 
alistic in spirit, and bearing the name Fascist!, 
appeared in the industrial cities of the centre 
and north and o])enly attacked Socialist and 
habor halls and assemblies. In Bologna, where 
Socialists controlled the local government, hostile 
attacks destroyed the labor exchange and forced 
into llight the Socialist officials. The same 
events took place at Modena, Ferrara, and else- 
where. Faacisti were meeting Socialists on their 
own ground, with the result that blood was fre- 
quently spilled. The reaction made itself felt 
in the internal policies of the Socialist Pai*ty. 
In January, 1921, the rofoi’mist Socialists and 
the Comnuinists parted company, the points of 
disagreement being adherence to Russia and the 
espousal of violent means. The Oommunists 
and the Fascisti now came into conllict at Flor- 
en<*e, Palermo, and Hpezia. There was fighting 
in Rome in July and again in ITovember, but 
everywhere it began to appear that Fascisti and 
not Oommunists were gaining the upper hand. 
The events of the next year were being fore- 
shadowed with remarkable clearness. 

Meanwhile, the (lovernment was in difficulties. 
The pri<ie of l)rcad, still fixed by the Goveru- 
nuuit, which was compelled to make purchases 
abroad at great losses, was the greatest cause 
for dissension. This and the feeling that Par- 
liament no longer represented the country, hast- 
(‘n<‘d (Boliitrs decision to dissolve the Cham- 
ber. The new election, held on May 15, 1921, 
di<l not produce any startling results. Of the 
r);?r) meml)ers, 107 returned were Catholics, 122 
wiU’e Socialists, 10 Communists, and 275 Con- 
stitutionalists of various shades. In the new 
l^arl lament, the Government’s foreign policy met 
vriih the sharpest criticism, with the result that 
fiiolitti resigned. Signor Bonoini new consti- 
tuted a cabinet that represented all parties ex- 
<'epi th(* Socialist. His stay was not long, for 
criti<‘iHms appeared from all quarters. The fail- 
ur<‘ to secure ])ariicipation in the Four Power 
Trt*aty, the inability to cope with the economic 
lu-ohlems and the ever-present lawlessness of 
CommuniKts and Fascisti, and the antagonism 
that greeted what seemed a too friendly atti- 
tude toward Catholicism, precipitated a crisis. 
On Feb. 2, 1922, Bonomi resignesd and only 
with diiliculty could a new ministry be formed. 
Signor Facta eventually constituted a cabinet 


which fell on July 10 but was compelled to re- 
tm’n because no other group could gain the con- 
fidence of the Chamber. The menace to the 
state was not Communism now, but Fascism. 
See Fascism. 

The strength of the Fascist! waxed greater as 
the year progressed. Fascisti and Communists 
continued their warfare openly amid a general 
helplessness. There was fighting in Rome, Bo- 
logna, Genoa, Trieste, Alessandria, and Parma, 
and a Fascisti force took Fiumc and drove out 
the provisional government (March 3). New 
recruits were continually filling out the ranks. 
On Aug. 21, 1922, the syndicate of railway men 
went over to the Fascisti; in the same month, 
with the connivance of the transport workers, 
Fascisti seized the ports of Genoa and Naples. 
On September 1, a body of 4000 moved on the 
town of Terni and captured it. In October, the 
Fascisti took it upon themselves to Italianize 
the German populations of the Trentino which 
had been accorded racial autonomy. The 
schools were closed and the local councils dis- 
missed while the military was unable to inter- 
vene. 

It was thus evident that Fascism was exerting 
a force far superior to that of the constituted 
authorities. Signor Mussolini, the leader of the 
movement, demanded for his party the cabinet 
portfolios of Foreign Affairs, War, Navy, Labor, 
and Public Works. An offer of several minor 
cabinet posts was tartly refused, and at tlie an- 
nual convention of the Fascisti at Naples, 
Signor Mussolini declared, “Either the govern- 
ment of the country must be given peacefully 
to the Fascisti, or we will take it by force.” As 
the cohorts of blaek-sliirtcd Fascisti began to 
mobilize against the capital, Premier Pacta 
bowed before the. impending storm and resigned 
office, October 20. Thereupon, Mussolitii, Kum- 
nioued by the compliant King, entered Rome in 
triumph, formed a cabinet on October 30, and 
declared, “Today Italy has not only a cabinet, 
but a government.” His successful intimidation 
of the Chambers gained him a vote of complete 
authority. 

In the ensuing years, the career of Mussolini 
was, in largo part, the history of Italy. The 
conciliatory tone of the new government sur- 
prised many, and the strong measures for the 
economic reconstruction of the country gave a 
new impetus to manufacturing and trade. Op- 
position was stilled, the fear of tlie swift arm 
of the blaek-shirted Fa.scjsti succeeding in over- 
awing dissident groups. On December 16, Mus- 
solini, not as head of the state, but as leader 
of the Fascisti, moved against all armed organi- 
zations through the creation of a newly national- 
ized militia of 80,000 men. Fascisti organs 
frankly advocated the suppression of the freedom 
of the press and the, death penalty for the op- 
])onents of Fascism, Throughout the year 1923, 
Mussolini’s hold tightened. The i)arade of re- 
forms executed made a brave show. The 
desperate financial situation was manfully 
tackled and tlie budget for 1923-24 showed a 
smaller deficit than any previous post-war year; 
the middle classes were conciliated ‘by the 
abolition of 0 out of the 13 sources of direct 
taxation; the Inheritance tax was drop]>ed; 
many onerous duties on nec<‘S8ities were re- 
moved; expenditures were cut down through the 
elimination of useless functionaries and the dis- 
missal of extra employees, on the railways in 
particular. In the field of public works, sums 
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"Were allotted for the rebuilding of Messina, the 
construction of aqueducts in Sardinia, the re- 
building of the harbor at Naples, and for con- 
structing new railways in Sicily. Railways, 
something unheard of before, ran on schedule 
time, notable reforms were achieved in the De- 
partment of Justice, as many as 500 local courts 
and four of the five courts of cassation being 
suppressed. In educational matters, the changes 
were far-reaching. Religious education was made 
compulsory; vocational guidance was stressed; 
and, as a move against too zealous an applica- 
tion of the democratic dogma, a limit was^ placed 
on the number of free students in state institu- 
tions. 

The state, too, proceeded to relinquish its 
participation in industry. Several state mono- 
polies, notably the match industry, some tele- 
phone services, and concessions for building 
railways, were surrendered. In administration, 
the process of centralization went on speedily: 
five ministries concerned with internal affairs 
were consolidated into one, as were also the 
ministries of Finance and the Treasury; the 
former practice of ministerial reports to Parlia- 
ment was replaced by a single message for all 
the departments from Mussolini himself; the 
rule of merit was applied to promotions; work- 
ing conditions for state employees were improved. 
Never were relations between Italy and the Vat- 
ican more cordial. In short, in every field of 
activity the new administration could point 
wiUi pride to some just change or some allevia- 
tion of old distresses. Whether, however, re- 
forms of this character had any claims to per- 
manency or whether they had the whole-hearted 
approval of the Italian population, it was im- 
possible to say, at least in 1923, for the free 
exercise of opinion and the give and take 
through which a democracy functions were al- 
most wholly lacking. 

The Communists were moved against with 
severity. On February 10, leaders of the party 
were seized and arrests in all parts of the coun- 
try followed. On January 25, on a charge of 
interfering in politics, the General Workers* 
Union of Turin was dissolved; and in March, 
the editor of the radical Socialist A.v<mti was 
arrested by order of the Prime Minister. At 
Venice, Rome, and Florence, Communist disor- 
ders were put down with a higjh hand. A gen- 
eral order prohibited the publication by news- 
papers of false or biased reports, or reports 
tending to excite class hatred, or subvert the 
respect due to national institutions, the Pope, 
and the State. By the passage of an electoral 
reform measure in July, 1923, Fascism’s hold 
was strengthened, for the act gave the party 
polling a plurality of the votes in an election 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber. On 
December 10, a decree, was promulgated dis- 
solving the Chamber and ordering a new elec- 
tion. Mussolini made it plain on that occasion 
that he would request a renewal of his dictato- 
rial powers from the new Parliament. 

In the domain of foreign affairs, the same 
resoluteness of purpose was marked. It be- 
came increasingly evident that Mussolini’s for- 
eign policy was aimed at a speedy intimidation 
of Jugoslavia and the establishment of Italy 
in a commanding position not only in the Adri- 
atic but in the Mediterranean as well. Several 
events pointed to this end. The murder on 
Greek soil, in August, 1923, of Italian officers 
on their way to participate in the delimitation 


of the Greco- Albanian frontier Was immediately 
followed by a drastic ultimatum to Greece 
which demanded full apologies and an indem- 
nity of 50,000,000 lire. Greece’s desire to dis- 
cuss the matter first, before yielding up, as she 
believed, her national honor, was sternly re- 
jected, with the result that an Italian fleet was 
sent to Corfu and ordered to open fire. In the 
bombardment of the island, 20 refugees were 
slain and 30 others wounded. Mussolini’s re- 
fusal to consider the matter as lying within the 
jurisdiction of the League of Nations and his 
defiance of Great Britain even in the face of a 
threat to cut off his coal supply, for the mo- 
ment seemed to threaten an international crisis. 
For a week, uncertainty prevailed, when Mus- 
solini was induced to accept the Council of Am- 
bassadors as arbiter. On September 7, the 
Council decided in favor of practically all of 
the Italian claims: apologies were to be ren- 
dered to the Allied representatives as well as 
naval salutes to the flags of the Allied ships; 
official mass for the dead was to be celebrated 
at Athens; and military honors bestowed on 
the Italian victims. Inasmuch as the searcli 
for the murderers had been carried on half- 
heartedly, Greece was ordered, on September 26, 
to pay the 50,000,000 lire demanded as an in- 
demnity. On the other hand, Italy agreed to 
evacuate Corfu before October 1. 

Toward Jugoslavia, Mussolini applied some- 
thing of the same methods. The execution of 
the Treaty of Rapallo he regarded as a surrender 
of Italy’s just claims and upon trugoslavia’s 
insistence that the matter he brought to a close, 
Mussolini on August 30 dispatched a peremptory 
note to Belgrade in which he declared that tlie 
only settlement acceptable to Italy would be the 
inclusion of Susak (including the Baroa Basin) 
in the Fiume Free Port area. Jugoslavia re- 
fused to be intimidated. The result was the dis- 
patching of an Italian force into Fiume on 
September 16 and the establishment of a mili- 
tary protectorate. It is true that this did not 
change matters any, for it merely gave official 
approval to what had been a virtual Italian 
occupation by the Fascisti over the previous 18 
months. In the face of so trying an incident, 
the Jugoslav government remained cool, con- 
tenting itself with the statement that the matter 
was to be submitted to the Jjeague of Nations 
which had, only shortly before, registered the 
Treaty of Rapallo. The crisis, however, was 
settled without recourse to the League, Direct 
negotiations led to the signature at Rome in 
January, 1924, of a treaty whereby Fiume was 
yielded to Italy and the River Eneo fixed as a 
boundary. Porto Barros, however, was included 
in Jugoslavia, and arrangements were made to 
facili&te Jugoslav commercial access to the sea 
through Fiume and Porto Barros. Further- 
more, each nation pledged neutrality in case the 
other should be attacked by a third powftr; and 
both agreed to maintain the peace settlement. 
See Fiumb-Adbiatio Controvicrsy. 

In the eastern Mediterranean, the same success 
attended Italy*s efforts. In the fall of 1922, as 
Turkish success over Greece seemed assured, the 
Italian government repudiated the Treaty of 
Sevres by which it had consented to the evacu- 
ation of the Dodecanese and indicated that it 
meant to prolong its occupation of the islands. 
The Treaty of Lausanne of 1923 })Ut the stamp 
of approval on this act. By it, the 13 islands 
in question, including Rhodes, were yielded up 
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to Italy and not to Groeco, in spite of the pre- 
vailingly Greek po})ulation. Other incidents of 
the year ])ointed to the fact that Italy meant 
to assume a more important position in world 
affairs. In November, the Spanish royal family, 
accompanied by Rivera, was received at Rome 
and the conversations carried on pointed to the 
fact that both nations meant to adopt a common 
Mediterranean and South American policy. 
This was indicated by the insistence of Italy on 
representation at the Tangier Conference, and 
later, in January, 1924, by the sending of a mis- 
sion to South America for the creation of a more 
cordial attitude toward both Italy and Spain. 

That Italy was drawing away from France 
and once more assuming her traditional hostil- 
ity was evident. On November 16, Mussolini 
declared that his Govornnient was opposed to 
further occupations of German territory; on 
November 30, he indicated that he was sympa- 
thetically disposed toward granting Russia dc 
jure recognition. By the adoption throughout 
1023 of commercial treaties with Spain, Albania, 
the Baltic States, Russia, Switzerland, Austria, 
Canada, and CzechoHlovakia, it was seen that 
attempts wore being made to shake off the old 
economic dependences and tuim to new sources 
for raw materials. 

The year 1924 opened auspiciously for 
Fascism. Italy, by the Treaty of Rome, had 
gained Fiunie and was firmly established in the 
Adriatic. Mussolini’s foreign policy continued 
to meet with triumph after triumph. First 
Jugoslavia, then Russia (which was granted 
dc jure recognition, February 7), then Poland 
(which was promised, in April, a loan of 
400,000,000 lire), then Czechoslovakia (as a re- 
sult of the treaty of friendship of May 17), 
were drawn into the Italian European system 
and the hold of France on coJitral and eastern 
Europe greatly weakened; also, Mtissolini, in 
June, had come to an amicable understanding 
with Great Britain over the Jubaland question 
(sec Afbica) and negotiations were under way 
with Rumania for the settlement of the long- 
Htandiug dispute over tlie repayment of the 
Italian loan. In internal affairs, Fascism 
seemed firmly entrenched. In the election of 
April 6, the Fascisti polled 66 per cent of the 
vote cast and retiirned 37»5 seats to the new 
Cliamljer. The Opposition was hopelessly divided, 
being mode up of 40 for Popular Party, 26 Social- 
ists, 22 Maximalists, 17 Liberals, 17 Commun- 
ists, 12 for Constitutional Opposition, 11 Social 
Democrats, 7 Republicans, 3 for Peasant Party, 

2 Slavs, 2 Germans, 2 Sardinian autonomists. 
The new Parliament was opened with the old 

B , May ,24, and King, Court, and Mussolini 
d in the apj)robation openly manifested by 
the Roman populace. 

Trouble soon developed. The chief opposi- 
tion in Parliamofit was led by the Socialists 
at whose head stood Signor Matteotti. In June, 
1924, Matteotti was murdered after it was 
rumored that ho woxild uncover instances of 
graft touching memberH of Mussolini’s cabinet. 
The murder caused a storm of indignation 
througliout Italy since it was only the worst 
case in a series of acts of violence or “squad- 
rism/’ Mussolini quieted the storm by dismiss- 
ing those connected with the scandal and by 
promising various reforms. Hereupon, he pro- 
ceeded to make himself supreme in Italy by for- 
bidding l^arliament to initiate legislation; 
making the Prime Minister solely responsible to 

Hi 


the King; ordering Parliament to empower him 
to issue decrees which would have the force of 
law; establishing complete press censorship; 
abolishing secret societies, and, in 1026, abolish- 
ing all opposition parties. 

Further, a law of 1928 vested supreme power 
in the Fascist Grand Council, controlled by 
Mussolini. This council was empowered to draft 
all new legislation, fill its own vacancies, and 
name the successors both of Mussolini and 
Victor Emmanuel. By a policy of “purification,” 
all anti-Fascist lawyers and professors wei’e 
disbarred, and prominent opponents, like Signor 
Nitti, forced into exile. All children’s organ- 
izations, even the Catholic Boy Scouts, were 
suppressed, and replaced by the Balilla organi- 
zation which includes boys between the ages of 
8 and 14. At 14 the boys transfer to the Advance 
Guard whore they receive military training. 
When they reach 18, some of the members of the 
Advance Guard are taken in as regular members 
of the Fascist Party. 

In 1926, too, the process whereby Italy was to 
bo converted into a “corporate state” was begun. 
A law of Apr. 3, 1920, recognized as legal 13 
syndicates or associations — 6 of employers and 
7 of employees, including one of tlie nonmanual 
workers. Those syndicates were grouped into 
seven “corporations,” each corporation including 
the employers and workers of the particular 
industries. Thus, there is the Agriculture Cor- 
poration, the Industries Corporation, the Mari- 
time and Aerial Transport Corporation, etc. The 
same law prohibited strikes and lockouts, and 
established a labor court to settle disputes. To 
furtlier improve labor conditions, a “Fascist 
Charter of Labor” was promulgated April 21, 
1927. It asserted the state’s undisputed right 
to exorcise complete control over labor and capi- 
tal and all the forces of production in the in- 
terest of the nation, tlie Fascist state. And 
then, under a law of May 21, 1928, Italy’s trans- 
formation into a corporate state was completed 
by provision for a legislative body based directly 
on economic representation. According to the 
terms of this law, all Italy was formed into one 
single constituency with the right to elect 400 
deputies. The candidates, to the number of 
800, are jiominated by the 13 syndicates, each 
syndicate nominating a definite number. From 
this list of 800 nominees, the Li'ascist Grand 
Council chooses 400. The Council’s list is then 
submitted to the people who may vote yes or no 
on the whole list, ff a majority of the votes 
cast is in favor of the list, the 400 men take their 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. If a majority 
of the votes opposes the list, then now elections 
must he held under a complicated and round- 
about system. Universal suffrage was abolished 
and certain qualifications for voters set up. In 
the first elections held under this new law 
(March 24, 1019) the list presented hy the 
Government received about 00 affirmative votes 
out of every 100 votes cast. See Fascism. 

Mussolini continued to follow a strong, and at 
times blustering, foreign policy. An incessant 
Italian propaganda campaign for a greater pojm- 
lation, together with a host of oblique rcfercuccs 
to Italian rights in certain areas bordering on 
tlie Mediterranean, caused much uiieasineHs to 
various statesmen in the Balkans, in North 
Africa, and dsewhero, A vigorous and often- 
times unreasonable policy of Italianization 
among tbu quarter-million Germans in the 8outh 
Tyrol (see Tybol, South Gbekan) led to several 
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protests from Austria, Bavaria, and Germany, 
notably in 1926 and 1928. This area remains 
one of the chief sore spots of Europe. 

Relations with France approached a breaking 
point in 1927 over the Garibaldi incident. Gari- 
baldi was an Italian who migrated to France 
ostensibly because he was hostile to the Fascist 
regime. But the French police discovered that 
he was a Fascist secret agent sent by Italy to 
see what France was doing for Italian emigres. 
A break was averted by Briand who preferred 
to smooth the matter over, and in the same year 
the two countries came to an agreement over 
the question of Italian emigration to France. 
Relations were still further improved in the 
spring of 1928, when Italy was allowed to share 
in the international government of the free city 
of Tangier on the west coast of Morocco. 

Mussolini further fortified himself by a num- 
ber of treaties of conciliation and arbitration 
concluded with Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Jugoslavia, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Spain, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and Albania. The 
latter country almost became an Italian pro- 
tectorate in 1925. In that year, President 
Ahmed Zogu of the Albanian Republic called 
upon Mussolini for financial aid to help him put 
down numerous revolts. Italy acquiesced with 
alacrity and then, in June, 1926, handed Zogu a 
treaty which would have given her complete con- 
trol over Albania. Zogu refused to si^ at the 
time, but after another serious revolt in north- 
ern Albania, he finally affixed his signature to 
what became known as the Treaty of Tirana, on 
Nov. 27, 1926. Under the terms of this treaty, 
Italy could land troops in Albania whenever 
Zogu so requested, and Zogu really became but a 
puppet of Mussolini — ^much to the chagrin of 
Jugoslavia. See Albania. 

On Feb. 11, 1929, the representatives of the 
Kingdom of Italy and of the Holy See signed 
three documents comprising the Lateran Accord 
which apparently solved the seemingly eternal 
"Roman question.” This question of the rela- 
tions between the Kingdom and the Pope dated 
from the occupation of Rome by Italian troops 
on Sept. 29, 1870. Mussolini, however, realized 
that the support of the Church was invaluable 
to the continued dominance of Fascism, and in 
1926 he authorized conversations with a Papal 
representative with a view toward some settle- 
ment of the outstanding differences between the 
Church and the State. As a result of these 
negotiations, a treaty of reconciliation, a con- 
cordat, and a final convention were drawn up 
and then signed by Mussolini --for Italy and 


Cardinal Gasparri for the Pope. The Accord 
set up a sovereign state known as the City of 
the Vatican, under the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the Holy See. As a result of this settlement, the 
Italian government secured the cooperation of 
the Church in Italy, thus adding materially to 
the strength of Fascism. A concrete example of 
this coSperation was afforded in the elections of 
March, 1929, when the clergy advocated the ac- 
ceptance of the list of candidates presented by the 
Fascist Grand Council, and the priests and 
bishops set an example by going to the polls in 
large numbers. Moreover, the Fascist Party 
could now feel fairly safe from attack by the 
ecclesiastical power — ^which, in Italy, was a real 
power. 

IVANOV, 6 -va'n 6 v, Vyatcheslav I. (1806- 
). A Russian poet, historian, philologist, 
and philosopher. Joining the Decadents as a 
critic and essayist, his first volume of poems, 
Guiding Stars, was published in 1903. He 
published three later volumes, the last one in 
1917. After Pushkin, he was perhaps the great- 
est molder of the Russian language; in his 
earlier poems, he used Greek words and syntax 
to a point of incoherence, but his later works, 
the majority lyrical, showed no trace of this 
pedantry. His models were Pushkin, Dante, 
Petrarch, and especially Goethe. The sonnet 
was his favorite poetic form. Besides vjerse, he 
wrote essays and tragedies. Consult The Path 
of the Modem Russian Stage a/nd Other Essays, 
by Alexander Bakshy (trans. 1926). 

lyOGUN, Maria (1891- ). A Hun- 

garian coloratura soprano, born in Budapest. 
In 1907 she became a pupil of Irene Schlemincr- 
Ambros at the Vienna Akademie, where Bruno 
Walter discovered her and secured her engage- 
ment for the Mozart Festival in Munich in 1913, 
at the Staatsoper. Her extraordinary success 
led to a permanent engagement there and she 
remained until 1925. Richard Strauss was so 
much impressed with the rare beauty of her 
voice and the flawless technical execution that 
he rewrote the difficult coloratura rOle of 
Zerbinetta in his Ariadne auf Nacoos arid engaged 
her for the premiere of the revised version in 
Vienna (1916). He even made her engagement 
as guest a condition for all performances of 
that work in all Austrian and German theatros. 
In that r61e, she made her London debut in 1924. 
Her American d4but was made with the Cliicago 
Opera Company as Rosina in Rossini’s Rarhiero 
di Siviglia (Jan. 14, 1922). Her success as a 
concert singer has been equally remarkable. 
In 1921 she married the tenor, Karl Erb. 



J ACKSON*, A(BRAnAM) V(alentine) Wil- 
liams (1862- ). An American Ori- 

entalist (see VoL. XII), professor of Indo- 
Jranian languages at Columbia Univer- 
sity since 18nr). Ho traveled in India, 
Persia, and Central Asia between 1001 
and 1018. In 1920 he again made a journey of 
research in India, Afghanistan, naluchistan, and 
Eastern Persia. He is editor of a Flistory of 
Persia and, among other works, of Early Persian 
Pociry (1020). 

JACKSON, Chevalier (1805- ). An 

American laryngologist, born at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He obtained his medical degree at Jefrerson 
Medical College in 1887 and was a[)poiiited pro- 
b'ssor of laryngology in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, resigning in 1916 to accept the chair of 
laryngology at Jefferson Medical College. He 
was also professor of bronchoscopy and csopha- 
goscopy at the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Jackson is one of the pioneers in the new de- 
velopment of laryngology known as trachoo- 
bronchoscoi)y, having studied under Professor 
Kilian of Cermany, the inventor of the broncho- 
scope, an instrument which is of great value 
not only in diagnosis hut in the location and 
removal of foreign bodies in the deep air-pas- 
sages. He has been a prolific contributor to 
periodical literature in various siibjccis which 
|)ertain to laryngology, bronchoscopy, rhinology, 
otology, etc. His first textbook, Trachcohron^ 
ohoHvopy, appeared in 1907; Peroral Endoscopy 
and Laryngeal SSutgary in 1014; and Bronchos- 
copy and Esophagosoopy in 1922. In 1923, there 
appeared in French the volume Endoscopic et 
ehirnrgic da larynx, 

JACKSON, Fkedeiuck John Foakes (1855- 
). A British- American theologian, born at 
Ipswich, England. He graduated from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1879, and was fellow of 
Jesus College from 1886, and dean and assistant 
tutor at the same college from 1895 to 1916, 
In the latter year, he was appointed Briggs 
graduate professor of Christian institulions at 
the Union Theological Seminary. In 1916 ho 
was also Lowell loc’turcr in Boston. He was a 
member of several learned societies and was the 
author of The Christian Church (1891); Bibli- 
oal History of the. Hebrews (1903); Bt, Luke 
and a Modern Writer (1916); Introduction to 
Church History (1921) ; Angliccm Church Prin- 
ciples (1924); Studios in the Life of the Early 
Church (1924); Life of St, Paul (1926); Rise 
of C entile Christianity (1927) ; Peter, Prince of 
Apostles (1927). He also edited several Ihco- 
logieal works. 

JACKSON, Henry Ezekiel (1869- )• 

An American clergyman and autlior, horn in 
Chester County, Pa., and ediu?ated at Lafayette 
(Jollego and Princeton Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained to the Presbyterian .ministry 
in 1896, and after holding several pastorates, 
the Community Organixation of the United 
States Bureau of Education at Washington, 
P* C.> secured his services as special agent, which 


post he held from 1916 to 1920. He became 
president of the National Community Board at 
Washington, D. C., and later president of the 
Social Engineering Institute of New York. His 
writings include: Benjamin West, his Life and 
Work (1900) ; (heat Pictures as Moral Teachers 
(1910); The Legend of the Christmas Rose 
(1914); The New Chivalry (1915); A Com- 
munity Center, What It is and How to Organise 
It (1918); The League of Nations (1019); A 
Community Church (1919) ; What America 
Means to Me (1920); Robinson Crusoe^ Social 
Engineer (1922); The Thomas Jefferson Bible 
(1923). , 

JACKSONVILLE. A city of Florida, The 
population increased from 57,099 in 1910 to 
91,558 in 1920 and to 140,700 in 1028, by esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census. A new 
charter was granted by the, State Legislature in 
1917 providing for an elected council of 21 
members and a commission of five members. 
The mayor is elected for two years. In 1921 a 
bridge 3800 feet long with a vertical lift draw 
was built across the St. Johns Fiver at a cost 
of $1,250,000. The city owns and operates its 
electric-light plant, thereby offering one of the 
lowest electric-light rates in the South. Through 
its natural harbor, which has a 30-foot channel 
depth at low water, Jacksonville carries on an 
extensive deep-sea and foreign commerce. Its 
total foreign commerce in 1927 was 494,429 
tons. 

Jacksonville is the financial, manufacturing, 
and jobbing centre of the State and next to the 
largest naval-stores market in the world.- It 
has more than 400 manufacturing establish- 
ments that produce commodities valued at ap- 
proximately $142,000,000 annually. Some of 
the major industries arc naval stores, lumber 
and wood products, fertilizers, cigar manufactur- 
ing, coffee roasting, shipbuilding, and steel and 
stone products. The resources of Jacksonville’s 
10 banWin 1927 wore $06,764,600; the deposits 
were $86,120,449. The assessed valuation of 
property in 1928, according to local estimate, 
was $99,004,820. All property is assessed on a 
basis of 50 per cent of the fair market value, 
the city tax rate being 24.5 mills. The net debt 
in 1927 was $14,939,000. 

JACOBI, Frederick (1891- ). An Amer- 

ican composer, born in San Francisco. He stud- 
ied in New York, piano under Gallieo and 
Joseffy, and composition under R. Goldmark and 
E. Bloch. During 1012-17 he was assistant con- 
ductor at the Mctropolitair Opera House, llis 
works include Assyrian Symphony; a sym[)homc 
poem, The Pied Piper; a syinfdionie prelude, The 
Eve of St, Agnes; an orchestral suite, California; 
Festival Prelude*, Nocturne, for string quartet; 
and a string quartet on Indian themes. 

JACOBS, Tuornwell ( 1877- ) . An Amer- 

ican educator, born at Clinton, S. C- He was 
graduated from the Presbyterian College, Clin- 
ton, S. C„ in 1894, and from Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1899. In the same year, he was 
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oidained to the Presbyterian ministry and was 
pastor in North Carolina for several years fol- 
lowing. In 1915 he founded at Atlanta, ^ Ga., 
Oglethorpe University, and was its president 
from that date. He is the author of The Lav) 
of the White Circle (1908) ; Midnight Mummer, 
poems (1911); The Oglethorpe Story (1916); 
Life of Plumer Jacobs (1918) ; The New Science 
and the Old Religion (1927) ; Islands of the 
Blessed (poems, 1928). 

JACOBS, William: Wymabk (1863- ). 

An English novelist and writer of short stories 
of the sea (see Vol. XII). His later novels in- 
clude The Castaways (1916) ; Deep Waters 
(1919); and Sea Whispers (1926). He also 
wrote, in collaboration. The Monkey’s Paw and 
other plays. 

JACOBSOHN, ya'KOp-sdbn, Siegfried (1881- 
1926 ) . A German writer. He was born in Ber- 
lin and studied at the university there. He be- 
came dramatic critic of Die Welt am Montag and 
in 1905 founded his own magazine devoted to the 
drama, Die Schauhuhne (changed in 1918 to Die 
Welthuhne), through which he exercised con- 
siderable influence over the theatrical life of Ger- 
many. He was also dramatic correspondent for 
Die Tieit and other Vieimese papers. He wrote 
Dcbs Theater der Reichshauptstadt (1904) ; Max 
Reinhardt (1910); Der Fall Jacohsohn (1913); 
and Die ersten Tage (1917). 

JACOBY, Henry Sylvester (1857- ). 

An American engineer, born at Springtown, 
Pa. He was graduated from Lehigh University 
in 1877. During 1879-85, he was chief drafts- 
man in the United States Engineer’s Ofiiee in 
Memphis, Tenn. In 1886 he returned to Lehigh, 
where until 1890 he was instructor of civil 
engineering; he then accepted a call to Cornell, 
where in 1897 he became professor of bridge 
engineering. He retired in 1922. Besides nu- 
merous papers on his specialty of bridge 
engineering, he wrote Notes and Problems in 
Descriptive Geometry (1892); Outlines of De- 
scriptwe OeoToetry (part 1, 1895; 2, 1896; 3, 
1897); Text Booh in Plain Lettering (1897); 
with Mansfield Merriman, Text Booh on Roofs 
and Bridges (1890-98) ; with R. P. Davis, Fomir 
dations of Bridges and Buildings (1914); and 
Structural Details, or Elements of Design in 
Timber Framing (1919), 

JADWIH, Edgar (1865- ). An Amer- 

ican military engineer and army officer (see Vol. 
XII ) , He held the temporary rank of brigadier 
general in the World War and organized and 
commanded the 15th U. S. Engineers, the first 
American regiment to pass under arms through 
England in 1917. He was at first director of 
light railways and roads for the A, E. F. in 
France and later directed a general construction 
programme employing 160,000 men. He was a 
member of the American Mission to Poland and 
observer in Ukraine, in 1919. Returning to the 
United States, he became engineer of the 8th 
Corps Area at San Antonio, Tex. (1920-22), 
division engineer of the Southeast Division at 
Charleston, S. C. (1922-24), assistant to the 
Chief of Engineers, with the rank of brigadier 
general (1924-26), and in 1926, Chief of Engi- 
neers with the rank of major general. In that 
capacity, he formulated the Mississippi River 
flood-control plan that bears his name. He was 
retired Aug. 7, 1929, with the rank of lieutenant 
general. He was senior member of the American 
section, Joint Engineering Board, St. Lawrence 
Waterway Project. 


JAEHSCH, Erich R. F. (1883- ). A 

German philosopher and director of the psycho- 
logical institute and philosophical seminary at 
Marburg. He strove for a closer relation be- 
tween philosophy and psychology and has 
written among other works Einige allgemeinc 
Fragen der Psychologic umd Biologic des Den- 
kens (1920). 

JAGGAB, Thomas Augustus (1871- ). 

An American geologist, born in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He was graduated at Harvard in 1874, 
(Ph.D. in 1897) and also studied at Heidelberg 
and at Munich. In 1895 he became an instruc- 
tor and later assistant professor of geology at 
Harvard. In 1906 he accepted a call to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, whore he 
was professor of geology (1904-17) and head 
of the Department (1906-12). During 1898- 
1904 he also served the United States Geological 
Survey as an assistant geologist. He was 
director of the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory 
(1912-19) and in 1919 became volcanologist to 
the United States Weather Bureau, stationed in 
Hawaii. He has studied the volcanoes of tlio 
Aleutian Islands, Hawaii, Japan, Italy, New 
Zealand, and Central America, to most of which 
he has made expeditions and descriptions of 
which he has published. Since 1926 he has been 
chief of the section of volcanology of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. In 1928 he led the National 
Geographical Society’s Paulof expedition. , 

JAGGEB, Charles Sargeant (1885- ). 

A British sculptor, born in Yorkshire and trained 
at Sheffield and the Royal College of Arts. His 
works include the British memorial to Belgium 
in Brussels; the Royal Artillery memorial, Hyde 
Park Corner, London; the Great Western Rail- 
way memorial, Paddington Station ; a statuette of 
the Prince of Wales. In 1924 he was awarded 
the Rome Prize in sculpture and in 1920 the gold 
medal of the Royal Society of British Sculptors, 

JAGIC, yfl'glch, VaTBOSLav ( 1838-1 923 ) . 
An Austrian philologist (see Vol. XTI). His 
recent works are Beitrag mir Erforschttng der 
altkirchenslavischen Evangelicntextc: Evange- 
Hum Bucoviniense (1916) and %um althirch- 
enslavischen Apostolus (1019-21). He also 
edited Johannes Paprek’s Slavische Brautwer- 
bungS’Und Hoohzeitsgebrduche (1914). 

JAQOW, yS'go, Gottlieb von (1863- ). 

A German diplomat (see Vol. Xll). He was 
State Secretary for Foreign Affairs from 11)13 to 
1014, and was retired in 1916. He added to the 
literature of the World War with his Ursachen 
und Ausbruch des Weltkrieges (1919). 

JAHH, ydn, George Max (1885- ), A 

German political economist, professor at the 
University of Halle since 1024. He was horn in 
Leipzig and studied history, philosojffiy, and 
political science at the universities of Leipzig 
and Jena. He was director of the municipal 
high school for girls in Jena and lecturer on 
political economy at Leipzig and at the tech- 
nical high school of Braunschweig. ITe is the 
author of; Die GewerbepoUtik der deutschm 
Filrsten vom 16, bis mm IS. Jahrhundert 
(1909) ; VerstaatUohung und Vcrgesellschafti- 
gung (1919); Grundzuge der Volhswirtsehaft-* 
slehre (1920); Sozialpoliiik (1926); and Der 
Sludienplam der NationaWconomie (1927), 

J A LO'UXy Edmond (1878— )• A French 

novelist who was born in Marseilles. In 1927 
he became editor of the Revue des arts asia- 
tiques. In 1920 he won the Grand IVix de 
Litt4rature. His works include; DAgome de 
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Vamour (1899); Les Sangsues (1904); Le 
jeunc homme cm maaque (1905); L*^lcole des 
mariages (1907) ; Le Demon de la vie (1908) ; 
Le Resie est silence (1909); Le Boudoi/r de 
Proserpme (1910) ; UlSventaM de GrSpe (1911) ; 
FumSes dans la oampagne (1915); L’lncertaine 
(1918) ; Les Amours perdues (1919); Vous qui 
faites Vendormie (1920); L'Ennemi des femmes 
(1921) ; L*E scalier d*or; Les profondeurs de la 
mer; Les Barricades mysterieuses ; Le Roi 
OopMtua (1922); Le coin des cypres (1925); 
Pierre Laprade, a critical study ( 1925 ) ; 0 toi 
que fcusse aim^e! (1920); Soleils disparus 
(1927); La hranche morte (1928); and a 
volume of literary criticism, De Pascal d Barrhs, 

JAMAICA. An island of the British West 
Indies; area 4450 square miles; population in 
1921, 858,118 and in 1927, 953,768. According 
to the census of 1921, the East Indian popula- 
tion was 17,494, as compared with 17,380 in 
1911, and the Chinese 3090, as compared with 
2111. Kingston, the capital, had 62,707 inhab- 
itants in 1921 and 57,379 in 1911. The leading 
activity of the population is agriculture. Sugar 
cane is of great importance, the acreage under 
cane being 43,005 in 1927-28 (31,753 in 1912- 
13). Other crops with their acreage in 1927-28 
are (1912-13 figures in parentheses): bananas, 
88,974 (81,071); coffee, 19,195 (22,275); coco- 
nuts, 39,070 (17,377); cocoa, 4782 (11,236); 
gi'ound provisions, 50,238 (99,032). The values 
of imports in 1912 and 1927-28, were, respec- 
tively, £3,040,500 and £0,001,768. Exports for 
the same years were valued at £2,709,283 and 
£4,257,750. There has been no change in ad- 
ministration. Women were enfranchised in 1919, 
Government accounts for 1927-28 follow (1912- 
13 figures in parentheses) : revenue, £2,275,094 
(£1,432,400); expenditure, £1,980,888 (£1,549,- 
007) ; public debt, £4,922,330 (£3,843,974). 

JAMES, HiniMAN GEiitACir (1887- ). 

An American lawyer and author, born at Phila- 
delplna. Pa. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1906 and studied law at the 
Ilnrvard Law School, In 1909 he was admitted 
to the bar and after official service in Santiago, 
Chile, was lecturer at the University of Leipzig 
in 1911. Prom 1912 to 1925, he was professor 
of government in the University of Texas. He 
was a research associate of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington to study Brazilian govern- 
ment, 1922-23, and since 1925 has been professor 
of political science and dean of the college of 
arts and sciences, University of Nebraska (dean 
of the graduate college since 1926). He was 
the author of A IJfandbook of Civic Improve- 
ment (1016); Municipal Functions (1917); Lo- 
cal Government in the United Htates (1921 ) ; The 
Constitutional Bystem of Braeil (1923); and 
lirassil after a Century of Independence (1926). 
He was editor of the Southwestern Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly t 1023-25. 

JAMES, Montague Rhodes (1862- ). A 

British classicist, who was educated at Eton 
and King's College, Cambridge. He was director 
of Pits? william Museum (1804-1908), provost of 
King's College (1905-18), vice chancellor (1913- 
35), and 8chw,eich lecturer before the British 
Academy ( 1927 ) . He compiled catalogues of the 
manuscripts at Peterhouse, Trinity (4 vols.), 
Emmanuel, Pembroke, Clare, Christ's, and Queens 
colleges, OonvUlo and Cains College (2 vols.), 
Corpus Christi College (7 parts), St. John's 
College, and various other public and jirivate 
collections. Other publications include Ancient 


Libraries of Canterbury and Dover (1903); 
chapters in the Cambridge Modern History, the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, and Medieval France; 
Biblical Antiquitities of Philo (1927); The 
Apocryphal New Testament (1924) ; Life of St. 
Alban (1924); The Carew MSS. (1927); Eton 
and King’s, 1875-1925, and many other transla- 
tions and descriptions of ancient documents. 

JAMESON, John Peanklin (1859- ). 

An American historian (see VoL. XII). He 
retired as director of the department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington and also as managing editor of the 
American Historical Review, in 1929. Since 
1929 he has been connected with the Manuscripts 
Division of the Library of Congress. He pro- 
jected the Dictionary of American Biography. 
He wrote Privateering and Piracy (1923) and 
The American Revolution Considered as a Social 
Movement (1920). 

JAMMES, Francis (1868- ). A French 

poet and novelist, born in Tournay (Hautes- 
Pyr4n(5es). His prose was almost as poetic as 
his verse, and in both lie was usually a chronicler 
of the country side. Feuilles dans le vent 
(1914) contained the best of his first-period 
poetry. His other poetry includes Glairicres 
dans le del (1906); G6orgiques chrdtiemies (3 
vols., 1911-12); (Euvres de Francis Jammes, 
some of his poetry (1913) ; La vierge et les son- 
nets (1919); Epitaphes (1921); Le tombeau do 
Jean de la Fontaine, followed by Podmes mesurcs 
(1921), and Quatrains (3 vols., 1923-24). His 
novels and other prose include Clara d’ElUbeuse 
(1899); Le roman du lUvre (1903); Ma fille 
Jiemadotte (1910) ; Le rosaire au soldi (1910) ; 
M. le curd d*Oa6rmi (1918); he podtc ruslique 
(1920); Lc livre de Saint Joseph (1921); 
Mdmowes (3 vols., 1921-23) ; Cloches pour deux 
marriages (1923); Brindillcs pour rallumer la 
foi (1925); M a France podtique (1920); Cardi- 
nal Ldvigerie (1928); and Divine doulcur 
(1928). In 1925 his works were publi^ied in 
two volumes. Consult Six French Poets, by 
Amy Lowell (1915) ; Les chapelles Htidraires: 
Claudel, Jammes, Pdguy, by Pierre Lasserre 
(1920) ; Choix de pobmes, with a study, by Leon 
Moulin (1922); and FroAicis Jammes, by E. 
Pilon (1924). 

JANACEK, Legs (1864-1928). A Czech 
composer, born at Hukvaldy, Moravia. He re- 
ceived his musical education at the Organ School 
in Prague and at the conservatories of Leipzig 
and Vienna. After unsuccessful efforts to win 
a reputation as a piano virtuoso, he settled in 
1881 in Brttim, as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society, In the same year, he opened there his 
own Briinncr Orgelschule and in a short time 
he was recognized as a teacher and choral conduc- 
tor of exceptional ability. When the Brfinn Con- 
servatory was founded in 1919, he became 
professor of composition there, retaining that 
post until his death. In 1884 ho wrote his first 
opera, The Beginnings of a Romance, followed, 
in 1887, by Sarka. Unable to secure their per- 
formance, he became discouraged and turned to 
the composition of choral works, wliidi imme- 
diately found great favor with his countrymen 
and established his reputation as the foremost 
national composer. For almost twenty years, he 
made no further attempts at opera, until the 
very effective text of Jenufa aroused his interest. 
However, the premiere of this work at Brtinn, in 
1904, passed almost unnoticed, and dxiring the 
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next 12 years only sporadic performances on 
provincial stages can be recorded. But when 
Jeniifa was heard at Prague, in 191G, it scored 
an overwhelming success, so that from then on 
the composer devoted his energies chiefly to the 
stage. After numerous productions in Austria 
and Germany, Jenufa w’^as produced at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, (Dec. 6, 1924), 
but failed to make an impression. Jandeek’s 
musical idiom is, in the main, impressionistic, 
with a strong admixture of Czech folk elements 
producing a certain individuality. The operas 
following Jenufa are: Fate (written 1905, not 
produced) ; The Adventures of Mr. Brucek (two 
parts: Mr. B^'ucelc’s Excursion to the Moon, 
and Excursion into the Fifteenth Century, 
Prague, 1920); Katya Kabanova (Briinn, 
1921); The Sly Little Vixen (Briinn, 1924); 
^arka (written 1887; Prague, 1925); The 
Mahropulos Case (Prague, 1926), and The 
Bouse of the Dead (completed just before his 
death, not yet produced). The principal non- 
dramatic compositions are the choral works with 
orchestra, Amarus, Our Father, The Eternal 
Gospel; the symphonic poems, The Musician^ s 
Child, Taras Bulba, and The Ballad of Blanik; 
Sinfonietia; a string quartet ; a sextet for wood- 
wind; male choruses; a cycle of 22 songs. The 
Day-Book of One "Who Vanishes; piano pieces 
and songs. 

JANET, zha'nd', Pierre (1859- ). A 

French psychologist, born in Paris. Like Freud, 
he was the pupil of the great French alienist, 
Charcot, but he developed the latter*s theories 
along lines much more sober than those of his 
Viennese colleague. After teaching philosophy 
in a lycde at Le Havre, he began to devote him- 
self to a clinical obseiwation of psychopathic 
cases. His first work, VAutomatisme psycho- 
logique (1889), singled him out as a leader in 
this field. Then followed in succession re- 
searches on hysteria, L’Etat mental des hystSr- 
iques (2 vols., 1893) and on neuroses, Ndvroses 
et idies fixes (2 vols., 1898). On the death of 
Ribot, he succeeded to the latter’s chair at the 
College de France (1896), and in 1903 he 
founded the Journal de Psyehologie, which he 
directed. He was elected in 1918 to the Acad- 
emic des Sciences Morales et Politiques. Pro- 
fessor Janet made two visits to the United 
States. On his first visit, he delivered a course 
of lectures on The Major Symptoms of Hysteria 
(published 1908). 

Without building a system, M. Janet oriented 
his psychology around the notion of a hierarchy 
of^ states of consciousness, ranging from con- 
scious reflection to a biological automatism fhat 
is almost indistinguishable from the mechanism 
of a machine. No attempt is made to "con- 
struct” consciousness, but all analyses are made 
from within conscious experience. 

Besides the works mentioned above, his works 
include Les Obsessions ct la psychasUnie (2 
vols., 1903); Les Neuroses (1909); Les Medi- 
cations psychologiqucs, translated as Psychologi- 
cal Healing (3 vols., 1919-21); La M^decine 
psyohologiquc, translated as Principles of Psy- 
chotherapy (1923) ; and De Vangoisse h Vextase, 
Vol. 1, Un deUre reUgieux, la croyance (1926), 
Vol. 11, Les sentiments fondamentaux (1928). 
See PsYoiroLOGY, Abnormal. 

JANE WAY, Theodore Caldwell (1872- 
1917). An American physician, son of the late 
Dr. E. G. Janeway. He was born in New York 
City, took his bachelor’s degree at Yale and re- 


ceived his medical degree from Columbia (Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons) in 1895. He 
followed in the footsteps of his father as diag- 
nostician and consultant, was visiting physician 
to St. Luke’s Hospital and in 1907 became pro- 
fessor of the practice of medicine at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, resigning in 1914 
to occupy the chair of medicine at Johns Hop- 
kins, where he was also physician in chief of the 
University Hospital. Dr. Janeway did much to 
promote the study of blood pressure. His only 
publication in book form is Clinical Study of the 
Bloodpressure (1904). 

JANIS, (Bierbower), Elsie (1889- ). 

An American actress born in Columbus, Ohio. 
She first appeared on the stage as Cain in The 
Charity Ball ( 1897 ) ; played in vaudeville ( 1 898- 
1903); then starred in The Belle of New York 
(1904). She appeared later in The Fortune 
Teller and The Duchess, and starred in The 
Vandd'bilt Cup (1906-08). Under the manage- 
ment of Charles B. Dillingham, she took the lead- 
ing rOle in The Hoyden, Fair Co-ed, The Slim 
PHneess, and also in Elsie Janis and Her Gang 
(1920), of which she is the author. A revue 
by Miss Janis, Puszles of J925 was produced in 
New York. 

JAN MAYEN ISLAND. Located at about 
71® north latitude and 8® west longitude, this 
desolate isolated island of only 142 square miles 
is dominated by the semi-active, ice-clad volcano, 
Beerenberg. Probably known to the Norsemen, 
Jan Mayen was a centre for Dutch wdialiug 
activities in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. After the extinction of local whaling, 
only occasional exj)lorers visited the island until 
1921 when Norway established 'a wireless and 
meteorological station to aid in forecasting 
storms on the mainland. Jan Mayen is con- 
sidered by Norway to be within her sphere of 
interest. 

JANSON, yilii'son, Kkistofeb Nagel (1841- 
1917). A Norwegian author (see Yol. XIT). 
Among his last works were: Aspasia, novel 
(1914) ; Norske Eventyr som talctikstcr (1915), 
and Mangcslags kjacrlighcd, pulflished in 1923. 

JANTZEN, Hermann (1874- ). A Ger- 

man writer, who was horn at Breslau and stud- 
ied at the university of that city. Ho was di- 
rector of the Victoria Institut of Br<*Klau 
(1900-05), then went in the same capacity to 
the Konigin Luise Institut at KOiiigsborg. FI is 
works include: Ccschichic des deuisehen Strvil- 
gcdichts im MittelaUcr (1896) ; Coiische Sprach- 
denkmdler (1808); Saxo Orammalicm (1901); 
Deutsche Liieralurgcschiohte (1004); Konigin 
Luise (1910); Oslpreussisehe Sagan (1912); 
Vo7i deulscher Schule und Eraichung (1915); 
Veber Eixiehund und Untcrricht (1918) ; (J. S. A. 
Poetry and Prose,, an anthology (1923); Ein 
altsohlcsisches Osterspiel (1925); Hartmann von 
der Aue und Gottfried von Slrashurg (1925) ; 
Wolfram von Eschenbach (1025). He also ed- 
ited: Literaturdenkmdlcr des 7^. und JJ. Jahr" 
hunderts ( 1 903 ) ; Goethe’s Egmont (1014); 
Hebbel’s Nibelungen and Agnes Bemauer (1910). 

JAPAN. An Empire of the Far East. It 
consists of Japan proper, made up of the islands 
of Honshu (mainland), Shikoku, Kyushu, and 
Hokkaido (Yezo), and of Chosen (Korea), Tai- 
wan (Formosa), Karafuto (Sakhalin), as well 
as 600 smaller islands, including the four archi- 
pelagoes, the Pescadores, Agasawara (or Bonin 
group), Okinawa (or Linchu group), and Chi- 
shima (or Kuriles). The total area is 265,120 
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square miles. The total population of Japan, ac- 
cording to the census of 1925, was 83,456,629, an 
increase from 76,988,379 in 1920, distributed as 
follows: Japan proper, 59,736,822; Formosa, 3,- 
993,408; Karafuto, 203,754; Korea, 19,524,945. 
The population of Japan proper at the end of 
1926 was 63,006,595, or a density of population 
of 428 to the square mile. About one-sixth of 
the land is under cultivation, and the population 
is predominantly rural. According to the census 
of 1920, 41 per coni of the people live in villages 
of between 2000 and 5000 inhabitants, 19 per 
cent in towns of between 5000 and 10,000 in- 
habitants, and 9 per cent in towns of between 

10.000 and 20,000 inhabitants. Only 12 per 
cent of the population were in cities of over 

100.000 inhabitants. In 1926 there were 640,099 
Japanese residing abroad: 267,191 in Asia; 3360 
in Europe; 229,734 in America; and 148,734 in 
Oceania, principally in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Principal cities witli population in 1925: Tokyo, 
1,995,567; Osaka, 2,114,804; Kobe, 644,212; Na- 
goya, 768,558; Yokohama, 405,888; and Kyoto, 
679,963. 

Agriculture. In 1926 there were in Japan, 
out of a total area of 94,289,000 acres, 7,260,000 
acres of rice fields, 6,765,000 acres of upland 
farms, 4,009,000 acres of moors and pastures, 
and 20,980,000 acres of forests. All agricultural 
statistics here presented are for Japan proper 
unless otherwise noted. Agricultural conditions 
were more favorable in 1927 than in the previous 
year. The rice crop, by far the most important, 
was officially estimated at 317,952,000 bushels 
of brown rice (550,176,000 bushels of rough 
rice) an increase of 11.7 per cent, eompared 
with 1926, 7.6 per cent above the five-year 
average, and the largest crop since 1920. The 
])roduction of rice in Chosen and Taiwan also 
showed an increiise over 1926. The wheat crop 
was larger than tlxe year before, })ut production 
of barley showed a decrease, partly on account 
of reductions in area ])lantcd. Under normal 
conditions, Isrgc crops in Japan tend to increase 
the ])nrehasing power of the landlords and farm- 
ers who constitute approximately one-half of 
the total ])oi)iilation. llcturns from agriculture 
in 1 927 were greatly reduced, however, as farm- 
ers had difficulty in financing their crops be- 
cause of a bank crisis and were forced to sell at 
low prices. 

The i)roduction of silk cocoons was 610,276,- 
000 pounds in 1924; 701,060,000 pounds in 1925; 

717.350.000 pounds in 1926; and 753,309,000 
pounds in 1927. On Hec. 31, 1926, there were 
in Japan i)roper, 1,465,000- cattle, 621,000 swine, 

18.000 sheep, 179,000 goats, and 1,444,000 horses. 


copper, $23,921,000; coal, $108,867,000; crude 
petroleum, $7,055,000. 


MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION (Japan 

Proper) 

Product 191 » 1926 1927 

Gold troyozs. 178,075 292,519 299,669 

Silver 1000 troyozs. 4,702 4,477 4,384 

Copper met. tons 66,501 67,365 

Pig iron “ 1000 met. tons 240 1,179 3,245 
Steel ingots* •“ 305 1,499 1,601 

Iron pyrites mot tons 114,576 417,513 

Coal 3000 met. tons 21,316 31,427 31,200 

Crude petroleum 1000 bbls. 1,922 1,698 1,594 

Sulphur met. tons 59,448 47,775 58,464 


® Including the production in Chosen and Man- 
churia. 

Fisheries. The annual catch of Japan is 
valued at about 250,000,000 yen. In 1926 the 
total catch was valued at 227,291 yen, while 
manufactures of fish amounted in value to 183,- 
204 yen, including edible preparations, fish ma- 
nure, and fish oil. 

Industries. The industrial population of 
Japan was slightly over .5 per cent of the total 
adult labor power of 31,000,000, amounting in 
1921 to 1,686,353 people and 916,252 in 1913. 
Of this 1921 total, 945,788 were engaged, as 
against 609,638^ in 1016, in textile factories; 
240,102 in machine and tool factories, compared 
with 146,477 in 1916; 171,249 in chemical works 
and 105,139 in 1916; 143,554 in breweries, tea- 
diying establishments, flour and rice mills, com- 
pared with 44,908 in 1916; and 154,908 in 
printing, woodenware, gas and electric works, 
and foundries, compared with 79,188 in 1916. 
Government works employed 15,752 in 1921, a 
tremendous reduction from 157,902 in 1916, 
most of whom were in military faciories. 
Wages paid laborers ranged in 1921 from 40 
cents per day paid female silk spinners to $1.50 
per day for bricklayers. In 1913 the former 
were paid 14 cents per day and the latter 55 
cents.. Japanese labor was relatively incfiicicnt 
compared with European and American labor, 
four or five persons being required, as a rule, to 
do’ the work of one skilled Western workman. 
Hydroelectric power is of large and growing 
importance in Japanese industry. The potential 
water-power resources, developed and undevel- 
oped, in Japan, are estimated at 4,500,000 horse 
power. The capacity of water wheels and tur- 
bines in central electric plants in 1926 was 

1,082,000 horse power, in factories, 21,000, and 
in mines 80,000 horse power, representing one- 
third the total ca]>acity of prime movers in those 
three classes of esiablishmeiits, which amounted 


CROPS: AltEA, PRODUCTION, AND YIELD PER ACRE (Japan Proper) 


Area (thou Hands of acres) 


Crop 

1909- 

1933 

1921- 

J925 

1926 

1927 

Wheat 

1.179 

1,197 

1,146 

1,169 

Rye 

1,083 

1,440 

Rarloy 

3,189 

2,630 

2,431 

2,343 

Oats 

tio 

278 

269 

.... 

Itico 

7,299 

7,705 

7,740 

7,777 

Tea 

120 

no 

109 

106 

Tobacco 

97 

94 

9L 

• 91 


“ Unit, pomxd. 


Minerals. The tot*il value of mineral prod- 
ucts in Japan ])roper has been as follows: 1913, 
$72,719,000; 1925*, $175, 687, 000; 1920, $200,710,-' 
000. The value of the leading mineral products 
in 1026 were: Gold, $0,016,000; silver, $2,838,000; 


Production 

(thousands of units — ^bushels 
indicated) 

except as 

1909- 

1913 

1921- 

1925 

1926 

1927 

23,635 

26,903 

34,860 

28,430 

29,248 

39,993 


95,786 

82,094 

88,078 

71,659 

4,928 

10,848 

10,704 

445,205 

510,640 

492,505 

550,176 

70,729 « 

78,772 « 

79,862 » 

81,497* 

93,716* 

141,676 “ 

132,278 • 

147,086 * 


to 3,271,000 horse power. Nearly all the water 
])Ower and much of the steam power is applied 
electrically, the capacity of electric motors in 
electric plants, factories, and mines, in 1926, 
being 2,681,000 horse power. 
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Product 

Ootton yarn 
^un silk 
wheat flour 
Crude camphor » 
Camphor oil “ 
Cigarettes 
Tobacco, cut 
Sake 

Printing paper 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS (Japan 
Quantity Product 

1914 1925 1926 

1000 lbs. 726,001 908,763 1,043,097 

“ 1 647 8,752 Cotton fabrics 

met. tons 226,389 652,276 Silk fabrics, 

’ 1000 lbs. 1,317 3,630 2,597 Woolen fabrics 

“ 2,237 3,280 4,503 Porcelain earthenware 

millions 7,687 28,331 25,960 Vegetable oil 

1000 lbs. 58,266 ^ 52,243 52,218 Mats and matting 

1000 gals. 192,541 276,171 276,168 Lacquered wares 

1000 lbs. 131,297 775,978 808,140 


Proper) 


Value (thousands of 
dollars) 

1914 1925 1926 

57,799 288,521 350,250 
27,139 99,633 110,251 

13,665 75,910 96,715 

7,725 82,082 34,855 

8,203 18,640 20,843 

3,694 11,904 10,682 

4,311 12,697 14,331 


“Years ended Mar. 31. 1915, 


Communications. In 1927 Japan had 185,- 
256 miles of telegraph, and 2,165,243 miles of 
telephone wire in operation, all under govern- 
ment ownership, compared with 121,677 miles 
of telegraph and 503,302 miles of telephone in 
1914. Japanese-owned cables connected Japan 
with China, Siberia, the Philippines, Guam, and 
the outlying possessions in the Pacific. Danish 
and American-owned cables entered Japan, but 
the Government operated the radio stations. 
Japan had 300,000 miles of roads, but few were 
highways wide enough to permit use of auto- 
mobiles, most of them being built for narrow- 
tread native carts and rickshaws. The 361,000 
bridges, except those on the 1600-mile Tokkaido 
highway, extending from Nagasaki to Tokyo, 
and a few other wide roads, were mostly too 
narrow and too light for motor vehicles. An 
extensive programme of road construction along 
standard specifications was under way. There 
were 11,345 miles of railway in Japan in 1927, 
3337.58 miles, mostly short lines, being privately 
owned, and the balance, mostly trunk lines, 
being government owned. Only a few miles were 
as yet electrified. In 1913 there were 5987 
miles of railroad. There were in 1927 2042.11 
miles of municipal and private electric tramway 
lines. Canals are important only in the areas 
around Tokyo and Osaka, which are located on 
plains near shallow bays. Canal systems in 
these cities are important transportation fac- 
tors. 

Shipping. In 1927 Japanese steamer ton- 
nage amounted to 4,033,304 compared with 1,- 
513,000 tons in 1913 and sail tonnage to 1,259,- 
934 compared with 487,000 tons in 1913. After 
1920, Japanese shipping was greatly affected by 
decrease in tonnage which had fallen to Japa- 
nese ships as a result of withdrawals of Euro- 
pean ships during the War. In 1922, 13,451 
steamers and 447 sailing vessels entered Japa- 
nese ports, representing 35,795,276 and 65,037 
tons, respectively. During the same year, 13,- 
421 steamers and 489 sailing vessels cleared, 
representing 35,666,897 and 69,561 tons, respec- 
tively. In 1927, 16,899 steam vessels of 49,294,- 
455 net registered tons and 126 sailing vessels 
of 17,819 tons entered Japanese ports. In the 
same year 17,031 vessels of 49,811,000 tons 
cleared the ports of the country. 

Foreign Trade. In 1927 Japan’s foreign 
trade amounted to $1,981,448,735, or $96,991,086 
less than the 1926 figure. Exports during 1927 
totaled $046,350,653, against $961,022,109 in 
1926, while imports were valued at $1,036,089,- 
082, against $1,117,417,712 in 1926 — ^thus de- 
veloping a decrease of 7.4 per cent in imports 
and 1.6 per cent in exports as compared with 
the preceding year. The leading exports in order 
of value in 1927 were raw silk, cotton and silk 
textiles, cotton yarn, and fish; the leading im- 
ports, raw cotton, iron and steel, lumber, wool, 
and oil cake. Japan’s exports to the United 


States during 1927 amounted to $396,057,022 
against $404,613,872 in 1920, and imports from 
the United States were valued at $320,000,805 
as compared with $319,687,308 in 1926. 

Finance. Because of the failure to pass a 
budget law for 1928-29, the 1927-28 budget pro- 
viding for a total expenditure of over 1,730,000,- 
000 yen was to be in force for another year. 
There was also a supplementary budget of 16,- 
000,000 yen provided to cover the expenses of 
the Emperor’s coronation. The national dc])t 
increased about 4 per cent during 1927, entirely 
in internal debt. On Mar. 31, 1928, the total 
debt was 5,397,866,581 yen (equivalent at par 
to $2,689,000,000 ) . The state revenues estimated 
for 1928-29 were 1,484,305,834 yen ordinary re- 
ceipts and 301,163,679 yen extraordinary receipts, 
while ordinary expenditures were 1,199,980,670 
yen and extraordinary 509,139,579 yen. The 
table shows receipts and expenditures for earlier 
years. 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
{Thouamda of Yon) 


Ordinary receipts 
Income tax 
Land and business tax 
Customs 

Liquors, sugar, and tex- 
tiles 

Stamp receipts 
All other taxes 
Posts, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones (gross) 
Monopolies (net) 

Other public enterprises 
All other 

Extraordinary receipts 


1913-14, 1925-26, 1927-28, 
actual actual estimated 

575,428 1,443,285 1,458,151 

35,591 2.34,972 224,150 

102,029 140,406 117,906 

73,722 111,161 127,413 

134,238 345,458 348,954 

30,831 91,530 81,469 

23,900 62,813 04,824 

57,904 209,019 240,549 

69,298 153,029 160,508 

21,810 62,965 62,725 

26,105 31,283 29,646 

146,547 628,1.34 300,818 


Ordinary expenditures 415,686 
Debt service 142,627 

Army and navy , 116,037 

Pubuc instruction 9,597 

Communications (gross) 61,530 
All other 85,845 

Extraordinary expendi- 
tures 157,998 

Equivalent ($1000) at 
par: 

Ordinary receipts 286,851 
Ordinary expenditures 207,195 
Extraordinary receipts 73,054 
Extraordinary expendi- 
tures 78,762 


1,016,289 1,184,626 
221,462 290,336 


293,003 

79,198 

254,717 

167,909 


309,592 

119,218 

279,579 

185,801 


508,699 574,444 


719,453 726,888 

506,620 590,486 

313,125 149,958 

253,586 286,360 


Effects of the Earthquake, On Sept. 1, 
1923, Japan was visited by one of the greatest 
catastrojj^es in history. An area 50 mileH 
square was completely devastated by an earth- 
quake and a much larger area severely affected; 
most of the buildings were injured or destroyed, 
and many were burned, while the rails on the 
railway were twisted and telephone and tele- 
graph wires were thrown down. The total 
losses were officially estimated at from $3,500,- 
000,000 to $5,000,000,000. They included the 
total destruction by fire of the City of Yoko- 
hama and the destruction of 70 per cent of 
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Tokyo. Property in these cities insured to the 
extent of $050,000,000 was a total loss to its 
owners because of the so-called “earthquake 
clause” in insurance contracts protecting the in- 
surance company against “fire resulting from 
earthquake.” It • was estimated that 150,000 
persons were killed by the quake and at least 
half a million houses were burned and a like 
numi)er wrecked. The chief economic result of 
the disaster was the necessity for Japan to find 
immediately large supplies of lumber, iron and 
steel, hardVaro and other construction mate- 
rials abroad. In the four months after Sep- 
tember, 1923, import statistics indicated a pur- 
chase of nearly $150,000,000 of these materials. 
Early in 1924, Japan floated two new foreign 
loans, one for $150,000,000 in the United States, 
with a share subscribed in dollars in Europe 
and one for £25,000,000 in England. All of the 
£25,000,000 loan and about $60,000,000 of the 
dollar loan were to be set aside to take up two 
outstanding issues of 4^/^ per cent municipal 
bonds of the City of Tokyo coming due early in 
1925. The gold holdings abroad of the Govern- 
ment and the Bank of Japan on Jan. 15, 1924, 
were $227,500,000, and this, together with about 
$90,000,000 of the dollar loan, was to be used 
to finance purchases of raw materials for recon- 
struction. A reconstruction programme was 
adopted by tlic Japanese Diet in December, 1923, 
calling for expenditures for widening streets in 
Tokyo, providing for fire-prevention zones, re- 
building walls, and paving streets. This was 
to cost $350,000,000 covering a period of five 
years, or $70,000,000 a year. 

The earthquake also profoundly affected 
Japan’s foreign policy, both economic and diplo- 
matic. Money for the exploitation of Manchuria 
would not bo available for some years, and the 
markets iti China for Japanese cotton goods 
and in the United States for raw silk became 
such important factors in maintaining a volume 
of reconstruction materials, that the good will 
of these markets had to be assiduously culti- 
vated. The result was apparent, in the studious 
forebc‘arancc from any action that might tend 
to alfect good will toward Japan in cither China 
or the United States. The fact that 65 per 
cent of Japan’s exports were marketed in China 
and the United States and that in neither case 
were the commodities making up most of this 
amount of such a nature as to prove essential, 
or incapable of substitution in time of war or 
boycott, was a tremendous factor leading Japan, 
dominated by military clans, along the path 
of peaceful settlements. 

HISTORY 

Domestic Affairs. Social unrest and the de- 
mand for constitutional government and demo- 
cratic reform grew apace in Japan with the 
inen^asing modernization and industrialization 
of the country. This tendency became strongly 
manifest in the* beginning of 1914, when a wide- 
spread opposition to proposed naval increases 
was intensified bjy the exposure of extensive cor- 
ruption among high naval olBcials. The scandals 
forced the resignation, on March 24, of the 
Yamamoto government. On April 16, Count 
Oknina formed a cabinet with a programme call- 
ing for economic reform, the elimination of cor- 
ruption and true constitutionalism. When the 
Ix>wcr House in December, 1914, rejected the 
budget increases for the army induced by the 
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events of the War, it was dissolved by Imperial 
Decree. 

Following the complete victory of the minis- 
terial party in the elections of the next March, 
the budget was adopted by a large majority. 
The opposition first attacked the Government’s 
Chinese policy and then charged it with corrup- 
tion. When the latter charge was partially sub- 
stantiated, in particular through the disclosure 
of the bribing of deputies by a cabinet member, 
Count Okuma resigned (July 30), but on the in- 
sistence of the Mikado resumed oiEcc with a 
reconstructed cabinet. However, he was finally 
forced out in the summer of 1916. As his suc- 
cessor, he designated Viscount Kato, leader of 
the newly foimed Kenseikai, or Constitutional, 
Party, wliidi had a majority in the Diet; but 
the Genro, or Elder Statesmen, who wielded the 
real power in the Japanese Empire, brought 
about, on October 9, the appointment of Marshal 
Terauchi, Governor General of Korea, who had 
the reputation of being an arch-militarist. This 
disregard of constitutional rule highly incensed 
the Diet, whose sharp opposition brought its dis- 
solution early in 1917. The following elections 
of April 20 resulted in a victory for Marshal 
Terauchi and the military party. 

The Terauchi government remained in undis- 
puted power until the fall of 1918, when a politi- 
cal explosion occurred which in many ways 
signified the evolution of a new Japan irrecon- 
cilably opposed to the party and the spirit which 
the ministry represented. Japan had enjoyed 
an era of great prosperity during the World War. 
Manufacture of war materials for the fighting 
nations had greatly expanded Japanese industry, 
bringing also social and industrial complications 
and a demand for democratic reform. In the 
early fall of 1918, a shortage of rice and its high 
price, causing great sulTering among the poor, 
loosed the accumulated forces in a storm of seri- 
ous disorders known as the “Rice Riots,” which 
with other manifestations of unrest brought 
about the fall of the Terauchi cabinet on Septem- 
ber 29. The appointment of Takashi Hara was 
a concession to this new spirit. Hara was the 
first commoner to become chief of tho cabinet 
and he was, moreover, the leader of the Seiyukai, 
the party which had for a long time opposed the 
war policy and the Siberian policy of the 
Japanese government. 

Already in March, 1918, popular demand had 
brought an extension of the franchise lowering 
the property qualifications for voters and increas- 
ing the electorate from 1,600,000 to 3,000,000. 
Since this latter figure, however, represented only 
one-twentieth of the total population, this meas- 
ure failed to satisfy the people, who early in the 
following year renewed their loud demands for 
universal suffrage. In various ways, the Hara 
government showed itself sympathetic, but when 
the opposition in 1920 offered bills for universal 
suffra^, the ministry opposed them as pre- 
mature, and on that ground dissolved the Diet 
by Imperial Decree when the bills came up for 
final consideration ou February 26. 

In the elections of May, 1920, the government 
party won 280 seats against 199, 39, and 29 for 
the three opposition parties, but notwithstanding 
the victory and the vote of confidence given the 
Government on the question of national defense 
in February, 1921, active agitation for universal 
suffrage continued throughout the country. 

On Nov. 24, 1921, the Crown Prince Hirohito 
was appointed Regent, the Emperor Yoshihito 
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having been long incapacitated by illness. The 
Regent was born in April, 1901, had been pro- 
claimed Heir Apparent in 1912 on the accession 
of his father to the throne, and had been con- 
secrated Crown Prince in 1916. Already, in 
May, 1920, his father had handed over to Mm 
certain functions and had sent him on a mission 
to Europe. 

After holding office for three years. Prime 
Minister Hara was assassinated on Nov. 4, 1921, 
at a time when the Washington Conference was 
about to begin and problems of the utmost im- 
portance for Japan were pending, A new min- 
istry was formed by Baron Takahashi, who 
had been Minister of Finance in the Hara cab- 
inet and who continued in substance the policy 
of his predecessor. Lack of harmony among the 
ministers brought about the early fall of the 
Takahashi cabinet in June, 1922. Thereupon, 
Admiral Tomosaburo Kato, a member of the 
Liberal Party and an opponent of the militarists, 
agreed to head a new govermnent, constituted 
on a nonpartisan basis, on the condition that 
the army leaders submit to a reduction of the 
army budget by 40,000,000 yen. After some 
minor reductions before that time, the Govern- 
ment took final steps 011 Nov. 25, 1922, for the 
retirement of 60,000 men and an annual saving 
of the before-mentioned sum. At the same time, 
Japan, having ratified the Washington Treaties 
on July 0 of the same year, reduced its naval 
budget on assurance from the United States gov- 
ernment that its own naval budget would he 
framed in accordance with the treaties of the 
Washington Conference. In pursuance of this 
policy of retrenchment, further substantial econo- 
mies in connection with military and naval ex- 
penditures were made in tlie budget for 1923-24. 
An important forward step in juridical reform 
was a measure for the introduction of a limited 
jury system. The bill was laid before the Lower 
House on Feb. 10, 1923, and passed the Upper 
House on March 10. Its provisions, however, 
did not go into ellect until Oct. 1, 1928. 

On August 28, Admiral Baron Kato died and it 
devolved upon Foreign Minister Count Uchida 
to conduct the government as prime minister, 
ad interim. Count Yamamoto undertook imme- 
diately the formation of a new cabinet and he 
was still engaged upon this task when Tokyo 
and surroundings were visited, oi^ Sept, 1, 1923, 
by one of the most disastrous earthquakes in the 
history of the country. 

The earthquake affected an area extending 
some 80 by 120 miles, and the resulting de- 
struction to life and property was terrific, 
Yokohama was practically wiped out by the 
disaster and Tokyo was partially destroyed. 
The toll in killed and missing amounted to 
nearly 160,000 lives. The Government which at 
the time was in process of formation, and which 
held its first meeting in the open air amid smok- 
ing ruins, now faced the vast problem of recon- 
struction. The people and officials alike put 
themselves to the task and in a surprisingly 
short time reconstruction was begun. The whole 
nation, from the Imperial Family down to the 
last laborer, rallied heroically to ,the assistance 
of the Government and by generous contributions 
helped in allaying misery and repairing the 
losses. Relief poured in from all parts of the 
world, especially from the United States. The 
Capital Restoration Council and the Restoration 
Board, established by an Imperial edict, took 
uiider consideration immediately plans for th© 


rebuilding of the destroyed cities on a greater 
and more modern scale. The supplementary esti- 
mates, amomiting to 468,438,849 yen, for the 
preliminary work of reconstruction for the period 
1923-29, were passed by the Diet, as was also 
a bill concerning the organization and procedure 
for town planning in Tokyo and Yokohama. 
The plans for rebuilding these cities were drawn 
up with the assistance of the American expert, 
Dr. Charles A. Beard, who came to Ja])aii for 
this special purpose by invitation of Minister 
Baron Goto. In a statement to the Diet, the 
Minister of Finance estimated the damage 
caused by the earthquake at between seven and 
ten billion yen. 

On Dec. 27, 1923, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made on the life of the Prince Regent as 
he was on his way to the Diet to deliver a 
speech from the throne. Since no such attack 
on the Imperial House had occurred in modern 
times, the entire ministry felt compelled in con- 
sequence to hand in its resignation. The Prince 
Regent refused to accept it, but the cabinet per- 
sisted and its resignation was finally ac('cpted 
on Dec. 29, 1923. The position of the Vania- 
moto government had been precarious for some 
time, due to the opposition of the Seiyukai. A 
new cabinet, formed by Viscount Kiyoura on a 
nonpartisan basis, came into oflice 011 Jan, 1, 
1924. It received little support in the Diet and 
its early fall would have been certain, had not 
a split occurred in the Seiyukai and had not the 
seceding group, which adopted the name of Sciyu- 
honto, or Original Constitutional Party, and 
mustered 148 votes in the Lower House, thrown 
its support to the Kiyoura cabinet. As a r(‘Kult 
of the attempted wrecking of a railroad train 
which had three opposition leaders al^oard, a 
storm broke loose in the Diet wliicli led to the 
dissolution of the Diet on Jan. 31, 1924. 

The first loan placed by Japan on the Ariier- 
ican market since the Russo-Japanese War was 
offered on February 11. The American share of 
this loan was to be t$150,000,000 and another 
section offered to the English ])tiblic amoiinte<l 
to £25,000,000. Both issues were greatly over- 
subscribed. The proceeds of the American and 
English shai-es of this loan were intended to Ix^ 
used for the retirement of the remainder of 
sterling 4% per cent bonds and the halancti was 
to be applied to the financing of reconstruction 
measures growing out of the earthquake disaster, 
the total cost of which was placed at approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. 

Elections for the Lower House were held on 
May 10 and resulted in the defeat of the kStnyu- 
honto, the newly-formed party supporting Pre- 
mier Kiyoura, The returns were reported as 
follows: Kenseikai, 146; Seiyulionto, 120; Heiyn- 
kai, 101; Kakushin Club, 30; Business lien’s 
Party, 8; Independents, 57. An outstanding fea- 
ture of the election was the defeat of many mein- 
hers of the preceding Diet and the return of 250 
deputies without parliamentary experience. Tlie 
resignation of the Kiyoura cabinet, necessitatcxl 
by the adverse vote, was postponed until after 
the celebration of. the wedding of the Prim*© 
Recent on June 5. Since no party coiniuanded a 
majority in the Diet, Viscount Kato formed 
subsequently a coalition cabinet which repre- 
sented the Kenseikai, the Seiyukai and tlie 
Kakushin Club. 

Tlie new American immigration jiolicy and 
the discrimination against Japanese resulting 
therefrom aroused a storm of indignation in 
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Japan. Protest meetings were held, five Japa- 
nese patriots committed hara-kiri in protest, and 
the anti-exclusion organization, called the “Ko- 
kumin Taibeikai,” was formed A boycott of 
American moving -picture films, which had been 
instituted in retaliation, had to be subsequently 
abandoned as a failure. On the whole, the 
American measures had the effect of creating 
a wave of anti-American feeling in Japan which 
the Government strove earnestly to keep within 
bounds so as to prevent any untoward inci- 
dents wliich might further strain Japanese- 
Ainorican relations. Japanese indignation was 
not .so much aroused by the general exclusion 
policy of the United States as by the special dis- 
crimination between Japanese and otlier aliens 
and by the placing of members of the proud 
Japanese nation on the same level with otlier 
Asiatics whose governments did not sit at the 
council table of the great iiowera of the world, 
'riie feeling of friendship and gratitude generated 
by American generosity on the occasion of the 
earthquake was seriously impaird by the policy 
of the United States. While the Immigration 
Bill was under consideration, the Japanese gov- 
ernment took steps to bring about, and actually 
cirocicd in July, 1024, a change in the laws of 
citizenship whereby the “dual citizenship” was 
abolished and Japanese nationals would hence- 
forth lose their Japanese citizenship upon natu- 
ralization in another country. Tt was a moasuve 
()f the deep hurt inflicted on Japanese national 
pride that for years the issue contiimed to be a 
live one, and as late as 1920 was discussed in the 
premier’s oOicial statement of ])olicy. On July 
1, 1025, a day of “national Immiliation” was ob- 
served, tliat date being the anniversary of the 
day on which the American law w'cnt into effect. 
Tlie attitude of people and Govornniont alike 
remained one of refusing to consider the matter 
as }>ernianently closed. 

In the evolution of Japanese political and 
social life, it became manifest that the ideals of 
Western democracy wore making continued head- 
w'ay, while at the same time the populace re- 
tained its strong sense of loyalty to the Tmj)erial 
tradition and on the other hand were not greatly 
sway<Hl by c^jinmunist doctrine. The outstanding 
political change of the first j)OHt-war decade 
came in March, 1025, when the long-demanded 
measure for universal manhood suffrage was 
adopted. It increased the electorate from about 

000, 000 to 14,000,000, giving the right to vote 
t.() every male over 25 years of age who had lived 
in liis l<)(!^ility one year prior to the election, 
and the right to become a candidate to every 
male over UO. Property qualifications for voters 
were practically abolished, and voting was to be 
by secret ballot. 

While this was a striking advance toward a 
more democratic practice, full parliamentary gov- 
ernment was still a matter of future develop- 
ment, The ministry continued to be resiwnsible 
to the Kmperor alone, although in practice cab- 
inets did not continue in office in the face of a 
vote of no confidence by the Diet. The ste]) in 
the direction of ]:)oliticaI liberalism was accom- 
panied by severe restrictions against radical 
economic agitation. 

In March, H)2r>, a law was passed providing 
severe ptmalties for orgax\iziug or belonging to a 
party which attacked private property or the 
(Established social and political system centring 
in the Imperial house. Under this “poa<*e- 
I>reHervaiiom^ law, a now party representing 


labor and agriculture was dissolved in the fall 
of 1025. It was reorganized in the following 
spring, professing purely constitutional aims, 
but enlisting only lukewarm sup])ort, and two 
years later it faded away. A new Labor Party 
with a yet more moderate programme was or- 
ganized in 1928. 

In July, 1925, Viscount Kato reconstructed his 
cabinet by accepting the resignations of the 
■ Seiyukai members over a question of tax reduc- 
tion. Baron Tanaka succeeded to the leadership 
of the Seiyukai Party when that position w'as 
relinquished by K. Takahaslii and attemiited 
without success to unite it with the Seiyuhoiito 
Party in a coalition which was intended to dis- 
place the controlling Kenseikai Party. In Jan- 
uary, 1926, Prcinier Kato died. B. Wakatsuki, 
Home Minister, assumed the premiership, re- 
taining the Kato cabinet and policies, and he 
also became the leader of the Kenseikai Party. 
The ministry’s position in the Diet was some- 
what precarious, as it could obtain a majority 
only with the help of a pai’t of the Seiyuhonto 
Party. In June, the premier sought to 
strengthen his cabinet by a reorganization, hut 
it remained entirely of Kenseikai complexion. 

Perhaps the most prominent piece of legisla- 
tion enacted under this government was the new 
land act made effective in November, 1926. It 
gave to aliens the right to acquire land in 
Japan, except in certain defensive areas, where 
the consent of the army and navy heads was 
required. Aliens of countries which discrimi- 
nated against Japanese in extending land- 
ownership rights might bo similarly restricted 
in Japan, but only by Imperial edict. Among 
the other higislativc enactments of this period 
were an act ])roliibiting the emplojmient of chil- 
dren under 14 in factories, an act providing for 
large increases in the duties on wheat and Hour, 
and the grant of increased subsidies for educa- 
tion. 

On Dec. 25, 1 926, the nation was saddened by 
the death of the Emperor Yoshiliito, after a long 
illness, at tlie age of 47. Elaborate funeral 
ceremonies were bold in February, and the rest 
of the year was observed as a period of mourn- 
ing. 

miile the nation rested in the shadow of this 
event, it was ■ confronted with disaster in the 
shape of the severest financial depression it had 
ever known. For a long while, a number of 
factors liad combined to bring ever nearer a wide- 
spread liquidation. The reaction from abnormal 
war activity in industry brought a continuing 
instability to many lines of manufacture and 
trade, and this was sharply accentuated by the 
disastrous earthquake. Early in the year 1927, 
many .commercial failures were reported. The 
crisis came in March and April, reaching its peak 
on April 5 in the failure of Suzuki Company, 
Ltd., with gross liabilities of $250,000,000. The 
crash led to the fall of the Wakatsuki govern- 
ment, whoso proposal to extend aid to the Bank 
of Taiwan, heavily involved in the Suzuki 
crash, was disapproved by the Privy Council. 
The cabinet resigned on April 17 and on the fol- 
lowing day Baron Tanaka, leader of the Seiyukai 
Party, took over tlxe reins of government, with 
a cabinet drawn entirely from his own party 
oxcei)t for the portfolios of War and Navy. 

The new ministry, representing the Conserva- 
tives, could number among its assured supporters 
only a minority of the Lower House, the Ken- 
seikai on March X having united, with a part of 
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tlie Seiyuhonto to form a new Liberal Party, 
tlie Minseito, which controlled some 30 or 40 
more votes than the Government. Party lines, 
however, were not strictly drawn and the cab- 
inet could count on support for its emergency 
measures in the special session which was called 
in May. These included an immediate morator- 
ium of three weeks and the providing of funds 
by which the banks could receive help through 
the Bank of Japan. A heavy increase in the 
note issue of the Bank of Japan, made possible 
by the high gold reserve it had previously, main- 
tained, helped supply desperately needed finan- 
cial aid. Conditions slowly improved, although 
the strain on the financial structure had been so 
severe that, one year after the April crash, a 
large number of the banks affected had not re- 
opened. 

The Tanaka government continued in power 
after the short special session of the Diet in May 
had adjourned, but a ministerial crisis was ex- 
pected when it should meet in the following 
January, as the opposition controlled a clear 
majority against the cabinet. On January 21, 
the first day of the session, however, the pre- 
mier was able to secure a vote dissolving the 
Diet and making new elections necessary. 
These were held on February 20. The Govern- 
ment appealed for indorsement of its domestic 
olicy of extending aid to banks and business 
ouses during the panic and its foreign policy 
of assuming a strong ‘‘positive” attitude toward 
China, and the electorate responded by giving 
the Seiyukai Party a small plurality but not a 
majority. It won 221 seats as against 214 for 
the Minseito. The Independents won 16, Labor 
8, the Business Men’s Party 4, and the Shinsei 
Club 3. 

The election was the first under the new man- 
hood suffrage law, and the interest of the new 
voters was shown by the fact that four-fifths of 
the eligible electorate went to the polls. While 
the Government could command a slender major- 
ity on major issues, it could not prevent the op- 
position from forcing out Mr. Suzuki, the Home 
Minister, in April. In August, the premier’s 
hand was strengthened by the secession of T. 
Tokonami and some 30 followers from the Min- 
seito Party. In November, party politics were 
momentarily forgotten in tne three weeks of 
festivities beginning November 10, that marked 
the coronation of ihe new Emperor, Hirohito. 

An item of much concern to the Government 
in 1028 wate the continued activity of communist 
elements. In February, 84 Koreans were sen- 
tenced to prison for communist plotting in the 
previous summer, and in the spring and sum- 
mer months many arrests were made because of 
alleged plots against the Government. In June, 
the Emperor by ordinance made the maximum 
sentence under the peace-preservation law the 
death penalt;^ instead of 10 years imprisonment, 
and the Diet in its 1929 session readily confirmed 
the amendment. A special police organization 
was set up to ferret out offenders. Wholesale 
•arrests of communists following the 1928 elec- 
tions resulted in the sentencing of 99 persons 
to prison terms. 

On July 2, 1929, Premier Tanaka and his 
cabinet resigned. The action was precipitated 
not so much by any single issue or occurrence 
as by a rising liberal sentiment throughout the 
country which objected to the "strong” policy 
towaz'd China. There was also an undercurrent 
of • dissatisfaction over the premier’s maladroit 


handling of a number of incidents in such a way 
as to appear too careless about preserving the 
Imperial dignity. He was succeeded by Yuko 
Hamaguchi, president of the Minseito Party and 
formerly Minister of Finance and Home Min- 
ister. The new cabinet brought Baron Shide- 
hara back to the direction of Foreign Affairs. 
The ministry faced a very uncertain future, as 
the Shinto Club, a minor party, held the balance 
of power in the Diet. Late in July, it was re- 
ported that it had joined the opposition, and 
general elections were freely presaged for the 
near future. 

Foreign Policy. In 1914, before the out- 
break of the War, Japan was confronted with 
two great international problems, the effects of 
the unsettled conditions in China on Sino- 
Japanese relations and the difficulties with the 
United States arising from the treatment of 
Japanese citizens on the American Pacific Coast. 
The outbreak of the War pushed these issues 
temporarily into the background and supplied 
the astute statesmen of Japan with a great op- 
portunity for which they had been patiently 
waiting for a long time. Within a fortnight 
after 5ie commencement of hostilities between 
Great Britain and Germany, Japan delivered an 
ultimatum to the latter demanding the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of all German warships from 
Chinese and Japanese waters and the surrender 
of Kiaochow to Japan, with a view to the 
eventual return of this territory to China. A 
week later, Japan declared war on Germany and 
on Nov. 7, 1914, the German force at Tsingtao 
capitulated to the Japanese Expeditionary Force. 
Already, during the previous month, Japan had 
occupied the Marianne, Caroline, and Marshall 
Islands in the Pacific. The rapidity of this 
move came rather as a surprise to the Gormans, 
and even to other nations, in view of the well- 
known German sympathies in certain iniluential 
Japanese circles. As its reason for entering the 
War, the Japanese government cited its treaty 
obligatidns with Great Britain. 

A more convincing reason, however, was the 
Japanese desire to dislodge a Western power 
from a position that was dangerous to Japanese 
hegemony in the Far East. Ever since 1805, 
when the combined action of Russia, Germany, 
and France compelled Japan to forego j)art of 
the spoils of the War with China, guaranteed 
to her by the Treaty of Shimonoseki, she had 
been biding her time. In the case of Russia, 
the opportunity had come with the Russo- 
Japanese War, and the outbreak of the European 
confiagration presented now the occasion to hold 
a reckoning with Germany. Behind the screen 
of the Anglo- Japanese Alliance, Japan used the 
preoccupation of the Western Powers in Etirope 
to establish herself in a practically impregnaifio 
osition in the Par East. No doubt Japan ful- 
lled faithfully the obligations arising out of the 
Anglo- Japanese Alliance, helped in removing all 
vestiges of German power from the Pacific, and 
even sent a naval squadron to the Mediterranean 
for convoy duty; but with much more faithful- 
ness did she apply herself to the task of emerging 
from the War as the Power in the Far East, and 
of using her position of economic vantage as best 
she could, with the result that the close of 
the War found her financially in excellent con- 
dition and industrially greatly developed. Bee 
World War, Diplomacy op the. 

Ostensibly, Japan had seized Kiaochow to re- 
store it eventually to China; but when China 
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demanded the territory, Japan peremptorily pre- 
sented the well-known Twenty-One Demands, and 
when China failed to act on them sent an ulti- 
matum which forced the signing, on May 25, 
1915, of treaties and agreements embodying 
fifteen of the twenty-one. In the meantime, 
Japan constantly increased her military forces 
on Chinese territory. Such serious encroach- 
ments on Chinese sovereignty could hardly be 
reconciled with Japan’s previous declarations of 
the absence of aggressive intentions and aroused 
the suspicions even of her own allies. By a 
number of secret treaties, as well as open agree- 
ments, Japan now consolidated her position. In 
1916 the last of four secret treaties with Russia 
following the Treaty of Portsmouth stated that 
“the vital interests” of the two countries required 
“the safeguarding of China from the political 
domination of any third power whatever having 
hostile designs against Russia and Japan.” 

In the autumn of 1917, through the Lansing- 
Ishii Agreement, the United States recognized 
the special interests of Japan in China arising 
out of geographical propinquity. Secret agree- 
ments with China provided for a common mili- 
tary defense against Soviet Russia (May, 1918) 
and for far-reaching railroad concessions to 
Japan in China. These agreements, which were 
not disclosed ofiicially to the other Allied 
Powers until after the opening of the Peace 
Conference, caused great resentment in China 
when they became public and also proved in- 
jurious to the Chinese claims at the Peace Con- 
ference. Of far greater significance, however, 
were the secret agreements concluded between 
Japan and the Allies early in 1917, whereby the 
British, French, Russian, and Italian govern- 
ments, which were at the time greatly in need 
of Japanese naval assistance, pledged themselves 
more or less unconditionally to support at the 
Peace Conference the Japanese claims with re- 
gard to the disposal of the former German rights 
in Shantung and the Pacific Islands north of the 
equator. 

The military collapse of Russia and the Rus- 
sian Revolution not only delivered Japan from 
her greatest rival in the Far East, but also 
gave her an opportunity to pursue a policy of 
her own with regard to Siberia. Already early 
in 1918, Japan had landed troops in Vladivostok 
for the protection of Japanese nationals and 
interests. In the subsequent Allied interven- 
tion in Siberia during the fall of 1918, Japan 
was an active participant, but at no time did 
she manifest any genuine concern for the es- 
tablishment of a strong and stable anti-Bolshevik 
government. In fact, she refused to extend her 
intervention to the region east of Lake Baikal 
where she had no special interest. At the same 
time, there was strong evidence of Japanese un- 
acknowledged dealings with such semi-independ- 
ent Cossack leaders and notorious brigands as 
Semenov and Kalmikov who were far more of a 
liability than an asset to the White Russian 
movement and served to further materially the 
designs of Japan in Siberia. Thus Japan, by 
her policy of obstruction, seems to have con- 
tributed materially to the final collapse of the 
anti-Bolshevik government and to the failure of 
Allied intervention in Siberia. See Sxberia. 

At the Peace Conference, Japan was repre- 
sented by a strong delegation headed by Mar- 
quis Saionji. The Japanese rejpresentatives took 
part in all the important sessions on a footing 
of equality with those of Great Britain, France, 


Italy, and the United States; and Japan was 
one of the powers which formed the all-powerful 
Council of Ten. The Japanese delegates pre- 
sented two separate claims. Of these, the de- 
mand for the recognition of racial equality met 
with strong opposition, primarily on the part 
of the United States, and hence was eventually 
rejected (see Peace Conference). Japan was 
more successful in her claims with regard to 
Shantung and the former German islands in the 
Pacific north of the equator. The arguments 
advanced by the head of the Japanese delegation 
in favor of retention of these territories were in 
substance as follows: Japan had taken these 
places from Germany during the War in fulfill- 
ment of her treaty obligations; she held them 
in occupation at the time; they should form 
Japan’s just compensation for her contribution 
to the Allied victory. After much delay and dis- 
cussion, the former German rights in Shantung 
were finally awarded to Japan on Apr. 30, 1919. 
The withdrawal of Italy from the Conference 
had given Japan an opportunity to threaten with 
a refusal to sign the Peace Treaty unless her 
claims with regard to Shantung were favorably 
considered. It was then that Messrs. Clemen- 
ceau and Lloyd George voted in accordance with 
the pledges given to Japan in the secret agree- 
ments of February and March, 1917, and thus 
overrode the opposition of President Wilson, who 
declared he was ignorant of these understandings. 
See Peace Coniperence. On May 7, 1919, the 
Council awarded to Japan the islands in the 
Pacific north of the equator to be ad ninistered 
under the mandatory system. 

The Japanese sovereignty over the Island of 
Yap, contained within this group, was disputed 
by the United States, which based its objection 
on the ground that it had never ratified the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles. A final adjustment of the 
matter took place at the Washington Confer once 
at the end of 1921, in the form of an agreement 
whereby the United States recognized Jajjanese 
sovereignty over Yap and was accorded in re- 
turn full rights and facilities in connection with 
the cables and other matters. See Yap and also 
Washington Conference. 

The allocation of German rights in Shantung 
to Japan caused a storm of protest in China 
and general indignation throughout the world, 
coupled with apprehension at the manner 
in which astute Japanese statesmanship had 
grasped more or less firmly a vast territory in 
the Far East comprising Eastern Siberia, Sak- 
halin, Kamchatka, Manchuria, Inner Mongolia, 
and Shantung. Post-war history marks Japan’s 
gradual retreat from these territories partly as 
the result of international public opinion and 
partly because of a reorientation of Jai)anese 
foreign policy. On May 7, 1920, Japan an- 
nounced her readiness to withdraw her reserva- 
tions in Mongolia and Manchuria, bringing these 
territories under the authority of the Chinese 
Xx)an Consortium consisting of American, British, 
French, and Japanese banking groups. 

Far greater diflSculties were encountered in 
the settlement of the Shantung problem. Re- 
peated attempts of Japan to negotiate with 
Peking were blocked by China’s steadfast in- 
sistence that the territory and the rights con- 
nected with it must be returned to her before 
the subject could be discussed. A treaty was 
finally signed at the Washington Conference on 
Feb. 7, 1922, by which the former German port 
and concessions wore to be immediately returned 
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to China in return for the payment of a mone- 
tary compensation and the grant of certain 
rights to Japan. See Shantung; also Wash- 
ington Conference. At the same time, Japan 
signed the Treaty of the Open Door in China by 
which she gave up other reservations there, but 
refused to abandon her hold on Manchuria and 
Mongolia (see Washington Conference). She 
also bluntly refused a Chinese request of May 
10, 1923, to negotiate for a modification or abro- 
gation of the Treaties and Agreements of May 
25, 1915. 

In spite of various declarations and promises, 
Japan did not participate in the withdrawal of 
the Allied Expeditionary Force in Siberia after 
the Kolchak debacle early in 1920, but consoli- 
dated her position east of Lake Baikal. Kepre- 
sentations by the United States and, more 
particularly, the progress of Soviet power in 
Siberia caused the Japanese in the following 
years slowly to retrace their steps and withdraw 
to the Maritime Province and Vladivostok, and 
then to prepare for total evacuation. However, 
they occupied northern Sakhalin in retaliation 
for the Nicolaievsk massacre early in 1920. 
Following the failure of a lengthy conference 
between the Japanese and representatives of the 
Far Eastern Kepublic in Dairen, Japan an- 
nounced her intention of withdrawing her troops 
from the mainland of Siberia by the end of Octo- 
ber, 1922. 

Another conference at Changchun, in Man- 
churia, with representatives of the Far Eastern 
Republic and Moscow in September, 1922, broke 
up because of Japan’s refusal to evacuate north- 
ern Sakhalin and recognize the Soviet govern- 
ment. However, when the latter soon thereafter 
took over control of the whole mainland of Si- 
beria and adopted a definite policy with respect 
to Mongolia, China, and the Far East in gen- 
eral, signs began to appear that Tokyo and 
Moscow were seeking a modus vivendi. Thus, 
the year 1923 was taken up with private and 
semi-official conferences between Russian and Jap- 
anese high officials looking toward the conclu- 
sion of a Russo-Japanese commercial treaty, 
the recognition of the Soviet government fiy 
Japan, and the evacuation of northern Sakhalin, 
the last-named issue being the chief stumbling 
block. 

On July 24, 1924, the Japanese cabinet 
adopted a plan submitted by Foreign Minister 
Shidehara embodying, in addition to these three 
provisions, the granting of concessions to Japan 
for exploiting oil and minerals in northern Sak- 
halin, apology for the Nicolaievsk massacre, and 
recognition by Russia of the Portsmouth Treaty. 
Negotiations continued during the rest of 1924. 
On Jan. 20, 1925, a convention was finally signed 
which with attached protocols contained all the 
above provisions. It was put into effect on 
February 20 and Japan completed her evacua- 
tion of northern Sakhalin by May 16. In July, 
1925, a Japanese delegation visited Moscow to 
arrange for the concessions granted by the 
treaty in Sakhalin and on Dec. 14 contracts were 
signed for Japanese exploitation of oil and coal 
fields there. In April, 1927, a further conces- 
sion was given to a Japanese syndicate to ex- 
ploit more than 2,700,000 acres of timber land 
on Tartar Strait. Following these agreements, 
relations between Japan and Russia were 
marked, in some aspects, by an :almost cordial 
friendship. In certain other respects, however, 
sharp differences appeared, notably in connection 


with proposed railway development in Manchuria 
and with Soviet propaganda in China, which 
Japan vigorously opposed. 

Japan was one of the chief participants in 
the Washington Conference, Nov. 12, 1921-Feb. 
6, 1922, in which agreements of outstanding im- 
portance to Japan were arrived at. The trea- 
ties and agreements affecting Japan, aside from 
those specifically relating to China — such as 
the Shantung agreement, the Nine Power Treaty 
of the Open Door in China, the tieaty pertain- 
ing to the Chinese tariff, the agreement rela- 
tive to the withdrawal of foreign control of 
post offices in China — ^were the Four Power 
Treaty, dealing with the problems of the Pa- 
cific; the Five Power Naval Treaty, and the 
agreement between the United States and Japan 
relating to the status of the island of Yap. 
The Four Power Treaty aimed at the settlement 
of problems arising out of Japan’s need for ex- 
pansion in the Pacific by an agreement between 
the contracting powers for the mutual protec- 
tion of island possessions and dominions in the 
Pacific. The Five Power Treaty provided for 
naval limitation on the basis of the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio, Japan limiting herself thereby to the 
maximum of 10 eai)ital ships of 312,700 tons, 
as against 20 of 582,540 tons for Great Britain 
and 18 of 625,850 tons for the United States. 
On the part of Japan, these treaties represent 
a sincere effort at an amicable nnderstanding 
with the view of preventing questions arising 
out of Japan’s astonishing growth as a ])ower 
within the last 10 years from developing into 
armed conflict. A further manifestat'uni of this 
spirit was the faithful carrying out of the 
Washington agreements and the adoption by the 
Japanese government of a j)olicy of military 
and naval retrenchment. 

A direct result of the Washington Conference 
was the cancellation of the Liiiising-Ishii Agree- 
ment in March, 1922, because in view of the Nine 
Power Treaty, a new understanding ha<l become 
ossible. By tlie Four Power Treaty, the Anglo- 
apanese Alliance was definitely superseded. 
Subsequently, there occurred in Great Britain 
much criticism of Japan and apprehension at 
the growing power of that country iti the Far 
East. Concentration of British naval units in 
the Pacific and the drafting of a plan for a 
naval base at Singapore caused iiicr!pa.sed watch- 
fulness on the part of Japan. 

Perhap.s the most serious factor in Japanese 
foreign relations was the status of Ja|>anese in 
the United States and especially their treat- 
ment in the Pacific States. Difficulties arising 
therefrom had been to some extent regulated by 
the "gentlemen’s agreenicnt” concluded between 
Japan and the United States. After a com- 
parative lull in the situation duo to tbe exigen- 
cies of the War, new friction arose in 1920 with 
the passage by California on November 2 of an 
act by which “ineligible aliems” forfeited all 
rights of holding land in that State. This was 
followed by anti -alien land legislation in other 
Western States. With the Washington C(>nfer- 
ence, the generous extension of aid to Japan by 
the United States on the occasion of the great 
earthquake, in 1923, and the manifestation of 
sincere gratitude on the i)art of the Japanese 
government and people, an era of better under- 
standing between the two countries seemed to 
be approaching. But whatever ground for liope 
in that direction might have existed was hope- 
lessly blighted by , decisions of .the United States 
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Supreme Court on Nov. 12 and 19, 1923, sus- 
taining in full the alien land laws of California 
and Washington. 

Much more serious, however, was the effect of 
the new American immigration law, effective 
July 1, 1924, which carried a Japanese exclu- 
sion clause and amounted to an abrogation of 
the “gentlemen’s agreement.” This measure 
caused a storm of indignation in Japan. The 
Japanese government, however, proceeded with 
caution and did everything in its power to avoid 
cause for conflict. It prevented too extreme 
expression of public indignatiou and took steps 
to abolish “dual nationality.” On April 10, 
Masanao Hanihara, Japanese Ambassador in 
W’ashington, wrote a letter to Mr. Hughes in 
which he referred to the *‘gi*ave consequences 
which the enactment of the measure” would in- 
evitably bring ux)on the otherwise happy and 
mutually advantageous relations between the 
two countries. This statement provoked hostile 
criticism in the United States. On May 31, the 
Japanese Ambassador presented a lengthy note 
of j)rotest of his Chweriiment to the American 
government. Secretary Hughes’s reply was well 
received in Ja])au but failed to satisfy public 
opinion. The de])arture of the Japanese Ambas- 
sador to Japan on June 11 was interpreted in 
many circles as a direct result of the Immigra- 
tion Bill. Whatever right the United States 
might have possessed to pursue such a policy 
and whatever merits the bill had from the stand- 
point of Aiiicricaii domestic policy, there can be 
no doubt that the now policy seriously impaired 
the beneficial results of the Disarmament Con- 
ference, in spite of the fact that the Japanese 
government preserved a very calm front. It was 
Higiiificaiit that the Japanoso Minister . of the 
Navy declared on July 7 in the Diet that a 
do<*ided exj)ausi(m of the Jax)ancso naval air 
fonuis, “nceessitatod by recent developments at 
home and abroad,” was contemplated. While 
])uhl!e feeling continued highly sensitive on the 
subject for juuny years and officials felt it 
necessary to continually rcafUnn their position 
that it remained an open question, no further 
diplomatic moves had been made up to the sum- 
mer of 1929. 

Influenced by the pressure of world opinion 
and by the gon<‘ral drift toward democratic 
ideals following tlie War, Japan adopted an atti- 
tude toward China much more liberal than that 
initiated by the Twenty-One Demands., For the 
most part, this attitude was maintained during 
the chaotic years throughout which China was 
struggling for national unity. In 1924 Foreign 
Ministt*r Sbidehara declared the policy of Jajian 
to bo noninterference in the domestic affairs of 
China with concern only for the maintenance of 
Ja]>aneRo rights in that country and the exten- 
sion of Japan’s aid if desired. He professed close 
adherence to the spirit of the Washington trea- 
ties. 

In the following year, ho reiterated these sen- 
timents in his address before the Diet in flanuary. 
Ju May, however, a long iieriod of anti-foreign 
disturbances in China began with disorders at 
Hhanghai occasioned })y the killing of a Chi- 
nese workman in a Japanese cotton mill, and 
Japan was obliged to make many moves with 
armed forces to protect her nationals. During 
the Hhanghai strike Japan declared a policy of 
'Vatchful waiting,” and sent destroyers to the 
city, later landing marines along with other 
foreign jicwers. The boycott against Japanese 


goods following the Shanghai incident did great 
damage to Japanese merchants and manufactur- 
ers, but did not materially^ alter the Government’s 
attftude, which the opposition criticized strongly 
as too mild. 

In October, 1925, Japan took part in an inter- 
national conference for the purpose of readjust- 
ing Chinese customs tariffs prescribed by the 
various treaties with foreign couiitiies. The 
conference readily agreed to grant China full 
tariff autonomy, beginning in 1929, but in the 
controversy over ad-interim rates, Jajiaii stood 
out firmly against high surtaxes which would 
affect her trade more than that of any other 
country. While the conference sessions con- 
tinued, attention was diverted from them to 
Manchuria, where civil war broke ont .between 
Chang Tso-lin and Kuo Simg-ling. Japan im- 
mediately increased her forces in Manchuria and 
occupied Mukden in December. Replying to pro- 
tests from many quarters over her apparent mili- 
tary intervention in Manchuria Jaj)aii denied 
any purpose of violating the Washington trea- 
ties. At the close of the year, Oliang Tso-lin 
achieved an unexpected victory and it was 
charged that Japanese aid had made it possible. 

Early in 1926 the additional troops sent to 
Manchuria were withdrawn and Mukden was 
evacuated. During the warfare betwoeii North 
and South in China, Japan attcmjited at first 
chiefly to safeguard her commercial interests and 
the lives and iiroperty of Japanese residents in 
China, making a show of force only when obvi- 
ously necessary. One such occasion arose when 
the Taku Fort was captured in March, 1920, by 
the warring Chinese factions. Japanese destroy- 
ers were fired upon and a number of casualties 
resulted. Japan sent a cruiser to Taku and de- 
manded apologies, and with tlio other Powers 
forced the evacuation of the fort and the freeing 
of the river it commanded. 

On Jan. 37, 1927, Foreign Minister Sliidchara, 
in his address to the Diet, declared that Japan’s 
whole ijolicy toward China might be summarized 
by saying that Japan would “resi>ect the sov- 
ereignty and territorial integrity of China and 
scrupulously avoid all interference in her domes- 
tic strife; promote the solidarity and economic 
rapprochement between the two nations ; en- 
tertain sympathetically and helpfully the just 
aspirations of the Chinese people and cooxicrate 
in efforts of realization of sueli aspirations; and 
maintain an attitude of patience and toleration 
in the present situation in China and at the 
same time xirotect Japan’s legitimate and es- 
sential rights and interests by all reasonable 
means at the disposal of tlio Government.” 

This conciliatory policy was the object of 
vigorous attack from the opposition. When the 
financial crisis brought Baron Tanaka to the 
helm in April, 1927, a more assertive policy was 
assured, as he was known to bo a Conservative 
with strong militarist tendencies. He immedi- 
ately took steps to strengthen Japan’s }iand in 
China. Military forces were sent to Tsiugtao 
and Tsinanfu with the avowed object of pro- 
tecting Japanese interests there, but in Septem- 
ber, they were withdrawn from tlic latter city. 
Japan demanded the restoration of the Ja]>aneso 
consulate at Nanking, which had been looted 
and occupied in March without reprisals from 
Japan, In June, a Jax)anese consulate was re- 
established there. 

In Manchuria, the Japanese government initi- 
ated a "forward” policy, cmpliasizing Japanese 
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interests and the right to protect them as against 
other foreign interests. Reprisals were threat- 
ened for the continued anti- Japanese boycott, 
which was seriously injuring Japanese trade. 
Troops were sent from Tsingtao to Tsinanfu and 
from Manchuria to Tsingtao, supplies were 
landed at the latter port, and military railway 
and telegraph men were sent there from Tokyo. 
On demand of the Peking government, however, 
the troops were removed from the two cities. 
In Manchuria, an ambitious plan for extending 
tlie South Manchuria Railway was projected and 
negotiations begun for a large loan by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. to a Japanese syndicate for that 
purpose. Violent opposition arose among the 
Chinese. The Nanking government charged that 
the loan was in direct furtherance of Japanese 
imperialism and protested by cable to Secretary 
Kellogg. The plan was finally abandoned. 

In 1928 the final victorious campaign of the 
Nationalists in China brought a number of 
clashes with Japanese forces. When Chiang 
Kai-shek advanced into Shantung in the spring 
of 1928, Japan, proclaiming the need for pro- 
tecting her interests in the province, once more 
sent troops to Tsinanfu and Tsingtao. On May 
1, Chiang’s army captured Tsinanfu, and two 
days later fighting began between his forces and 
the Japanese stationed there. It continued in- 
termittently for a week, resulting in several 
hundred casualities. The Nationalists were fi- 
nally driven out on May 11. Four days later, 
the Japanese government forbade all military 
activity within seven miles of the Shantung 
Railway, and demanded an apology from Chiang 
Kai-shek and the punishment of subordinate of- 
ficers. Fearing a general uprising against Ja- 
panese throughout China as a result of the 
fighting in Shantung, Japan rushed a full war- 
strength division of troops to the province and 
sent two cruisers and 27 destroyers to the 
Yangtze to protect Japanese nationals. 

The occupation of Shantung did indeed pro- 
voke wide protest among the Chinese but no 
anti- Japanese action more violent than a number 
of incipient boycotts occurred. The fighting, 
however, had a pronounced and possibly a deci- 
sive effect in crystallizing Chinese opinion in 
favor of the Nationalist cause. 

With the occupation of Peking early in June 
the civil war practically ended, and Japan was 
presently able to recall part of both the land and 
naval forces in China. Meanwhile, Japan had 
also taken a firm stand in Manchuria, warning 
both the Peking and the Nanking governments 
on May 18 that no extension of the civil war 
into Manchuria would be tolerated. Early in 
June, Chang Tso-lin, ruler of Manchuria, was 
killed on his retirement from Peking when his 
train was bombed as it approached Mukden. 
Japanese troops guarded the section of the rail- 
way where the bombing occurred and circum- 
stances pointed strongly to official Japanese 
connection with the affair; but if Japan in- 
tended to remove Chang Tso-lin as a preliminary 
to establishing a protectorate over Manchuria, 
the aroused hostility of public opinion prevented. 
From the date of the Nationalist occupation of 
Peking, in fact, Japan saw whatever dreams she 
may have had of hegemony in China fade rapidly. 
She abandoned them reluctantly. In Manchuria, 
Japanese influence for many months held back 
the new ruler, young Chang Hsueh-liang, from 
openly joining fortunes with the new republican 
government; but on Dec. 29, 1928, the Nation- 


alist flag was raised over the government build- 
ings in Manchuria, which thus became an inte- 
gral part of the Chinese Republic. 

When the Nanking government demanded the 
abrogation of the “unequal” treaties with various 
countries, all acquiesced except Japan. Japan’s 
refusal to agree to full tariff aiitononiy for 
China was continued up until the day before the 
new tariff rates went into effect, Feb. 1, 1929. 
Although Japanese forces in Shantung wc‘re 
progressively reduced following the ending of the 
civil war, it was not until May 20, 1929, that 
the last transport sailed. This evacuation was 
in accordance with an agreement reached on 
March 28 on the issue of the Tsinanfu incident 
of the preceding May, the settlement also pro- 
viding for a commission to pass on claims for 
damage by both sides. 

On May 30 Japan formally recognized the now 
Government of China. The end of the forceful 
militaristic policy of Japan toward China, for 
the time being at least, came with the fall of the 
Tanaka government on July 2, 1929, and tlie 
accession of the Minseito or Liberal Party to 
power. The new cabinet included Baron Shidc- 
hara as Foreign Minister and it was exi)ectcd 
that his policy of conciliation and friendship 
toward China would again prevail. 

While Japan readily accepted in principle the 
Kellogg Treaty for the outlawry of war, a con- 
siderable delay in ratifying it occurred beoatxsc 
of the phrase, ''in the names of their respective 
peoples” as applying to signatories. This was 
held to reflect on the Imperial ])rcrogativo for 
concluding all treaties. The Emperor, however, 
finally ratified the treaty on Juno 27, with an 
accompanying statement that the phrase in ques- 
tion did not apply to Japan. In the abortive 
three-power naval conference at Genova in 1928, 
Japan’s attitude was favorable to naval reduc- 
tion, and in 1929 the Government continued to 
maintain consistently an attitude strongly favor- 
ing disarmament. 

JAPANESE BEETLE. See Entomology, 
Economic. 

JARDINE, William M. (1879- ). An 

American agronomist and public oflicial, born in 
Oneida County, Idaho. He was graduated from 
the Agricultural College of Utah in 1904 and 
took postgraduate studies at the University of 
Illinois. In 1004 he was appointed assistant 
in agronomy at the A^icultural College of ITtah, 
and became professor in 1905-06. lie was agron- 
omist at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
and Experiment Station in 1910, and in 1913 
was acting director of the Experiment Station 
and dean of agriculture at the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. Professor Jardine was director 
and dean of agriculture at that institution 
from 1913 to 1918, and from 1918 to 1025 was 
its president. He was Secretary of Agriculture 
in the cabinet of President Coolidge, 1025-29. 

JASPAB, Henbi (1870- ). A Belgian 

lawyer and Prime Minister, born in Schaerbeek. 
In 1919 he was elected to the Chamber as an 
anti-Flemish Catholic member for Li6gc, and 
from 1920 to 1924, he was Foreign Minister, fol- 
lowing a policy of close cooperation with France, 
which included the joint occupation of the Ruhr 
by that country and Belgium in 1923, On May 
22, 1926, when one government after another 
fell because of the distressing financial sitnatioii, 
he formed a Ministry of Public Safety consisting 
of four Catholics, four Socialists, and one Lib- 
eral, thus reducing the number of ministers from 
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fourteen to nine. In tlie middle of 1927, tlie 
Socialists resigned because of the military serv- 
ice bill and M. Jasper formed a new government 
in November. See Belgium, under History, 

JASTROW, yas'tr6, Ionaz (1856- ). A 

professor of the science of government at the 
University of Berlin (see Vol. XII). His works 
after the World War deal mainly with economic 
problems. They include; Kriegssustand (1914); 
Mittclcuropdische ZollanndJierung vnd Meistte- 
giinstigung (1915) ; Qeld und Kredit im Kriege 
(1915) ; Die Handelspolitische Zukuvft Deutsch- 
imids (1917); V6lkerreichium und Wirtschafts- 
Jcj'ise (1917) ; YolhsvermQgen im Kriege (1920) ; 
Reform der staatswissenscha^ftUchen Studien 
(1924). 

JASTROW, Joseph (1863- ). An Amer- 

ican psychologist (see Vol. XII). He retired 
from his professorship at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1927. His later work com])risos ana- 
lytic studies of tlie sentiments and higher mental 
complexes. His published works include Char- 
aefer and Temperament (1015) and The Pay- 
chologg of Conviction (1918). 

JASTROW, Mokrts, Jr. (1801-1921). An 
American philologist and Orientalist (see Vol. 
XIT). Tlis last published works were The Cwil 
Lav) of Babylonia and Assyria (1915) ; The War 
and the Bagdad Railroad (1917) ; The War and 
the Coming Peace (1918); A Gentle Cynic, an 
abbreviated translation of the Book of Koholeth 
or Ecclesiastes (1919); and The Eastern Ques- 
tion and its Solution (1920). 

JAVA. See Dutch East Inutes. 

JAY, Peter Augustus (1877- ). An 

American diplomat, born in Newport, R. I. He 
was graduated from Harvard College in 1900 
and in 1902 entered the diplomatic service as 
third secretary of the American Embassy in 
Paris. He served as secretary at several em- 
bassies, including Constantinople and Tokyo. 
From 1909 to 1913, he was diplomatic agent and 
consul general at Cairo. He served as secretary 
of the American Embassy in Italy in 1913, 
and at the same time was counselor at that 
embassy. He was Minister at Salvador in 1920; 
Minister to Rumania, 1921-25; and Ambassador 
to Argentina, 1925-27. Jn the latter year, he 
resigned from the diplomatic service. 

JAZZ. Immediately after the close of the 
World War, a new kind of popular music made 
its appearance in the United States and at once 
attained enormous vo^e, taking complete pos- 
session of the dance hfdls, the theatres, the mov- 
ing-phiturc houses, and the hotels. Jazz is a 
natural development of the older rag-time, which 
finally became transformed through the amalga- 
mation of various elements. During the War, 
tlie soldiers amused themselves by doing **stunts” 
on their musical instruments. Some one dis- 
<tovered that very funny effects could bo produced 
by laughing, catcalling, wailing, or uttering short 
exclamations through ‘brass instruments. After 
their return to civilian life, tliesc ex-soldiers 
introduced these stunts into the dance orches- 
tras. The circus bands contributed their weird 
imitations of Oriental music. Real Oriental ef- 
fects were contributed by musicians who had 
played in orchestras in Ran Francisco and other 
Western cities. The influence of the Negro melo- 
dies of the South also is very noticeable. Even 
Futurism is responsible for some queer har- 
monic combinations, Some attempts have been 
made to trace the origin of jazz to African tunes. 
Comparison, however, at once establishes the 


fact that the aboriginal African melodics are 
characterized by the absence of any regular peri- 
odic structure and the presence of several cross- 
rhythms, whereas jazz clings to regular four- 
or eight-bar periods supported upon one 
predominating rhythm. 

The first jazz compositions, which appeared 
in 1919, were crude enough; in fact, little more 
than degenerate rag-time. This is not surpris- 
ing, when one considers that these pioneers were 
men who elaborated their tunes by ear on the 
piano and required the aid of some miisician to 
fix them in musical notation. As these tunes 
quickly superseded, and even drove out, the older 
dances, the ' dance orchestras naturally became 
the principal factor in the development of jazz. 
To remedy to some extent the crudities of the 
printed score, embellishments of various kinds 
were introduced ad libitum (vulgarly called 
‘Tibbin* ” ) during actual performance. The con- 
ductors soon began to realize the necessity of 
reducing to a system this free improvisation 
by a number of players, if the performance was 
not to degenerate into chaotic noise. Thus, 
there sprang up a group of regular arrangers, 
skilled musicians, able to recognize the pos- 
sibilities of certain jazz tunes and capable of 
altering, harmonizing, and enibelliBhing, so as 
to render them accei>table to the popular ear. 

From this point on, it was the arranger, 
rather than the composer, who became the im- 
portant factor in the development of jazz. Ef- 
fective orchestral coloring became a prime con- 
sideration, and this brought about a radical 
revolution in the constitution of the former 
monotonous dance orchestra, so that the jazz 
band is capable of a considerable variety of 
tonal effects. The average combination of in- 
struments for a small baud is a piano, two or 
three saxophones (the typical jazz instrument), 
a violin, two trumpets, a trombone, a tuba, a 
banjo, and drums. Finally, large symphonic 
jazz orchestras were formed which consisted of 
tlie almost complete classical symphony or- 
chestra with the addition of the indispensable 
saxophones. Briefly, jazz may be described as 
light music with melodious themes elaborately 
embellished and adapted to some popular dance 
rhythm. A very common practice is to give the 
principal theme to the violin, against which the 
saxophone executes a counter-theme. Several 
arrangers have not hesitated to jazz themes of 
famous composers ( Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, 
Saint-Saiins, etc.), a practice that has called 
forth violent protests from lovers of serious 
music. 

A special form of jazz, which had its origin 
in Memphis, is the ‘*Bluos,” so-called from the 
fact that the music illustrates a text describing 
some melancholoy tale of disappointed love. On 
the musical side, this form derives directly 
from the Negro spirituals, and its special char- 
acteristic is a triplet appoggiatura before the 
bass note of the principal accent in each meas- 
ure. In recent years, otlierwise serious Ameri- 
can composers have introduced occasional jazz 
rh;^hms into their works and George Gershwin 
even wrote a Jazz Concerto in P for piano and 
orchestra, which he played with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch 
( 1925) . Of the innumerable jazz bands through- 
out the country, that of Paul Whiteman won 
a national reputation on two transcontinental 
tours. A European tour in 1925 was responsi- 
hle for creating a veritable craze for jazz in 
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(lormany, so much so, that several modernistic 
German composers were tempted to try their 
liand at the new idiom. One of the extremists, 
Ernest Krenek, wrote a jazz opera, Johnny spielt 
aufy which, after its premiere in Leipzig (1927), 
successfully made the rounds of a number of Ger- 
man stages, found its way to Paris (1928), and 
was produced even at the Metropolitan Opera 
House (Jan. 19, 1929). 

Bibliography. Consult: H. 0. Osgood, 80 
This is Jaza (Boston, 1926) ; A. Coeuroy and A. 
Sehaetfner, Le Jazz (Paris, 1926) ; P. Bernhard, 
Jazz: Eine musikalische Zeitfrage (Munich, 
1927). 

JEANS, Sir James Hopwood (1877- ). 

A British astronomer and mathematician, edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
university lecturer in mathematics at Cambridge 
(1904), professor of applied mathematics at 
Princeton University (1905-09), Stokes lecturer 
in applied mathematics at Cambridge University 
(1910-12), Haley lecturer at Oxford University 
(1922), and research associate at Mt. Wilson 
Observatory ( 1923 ) . For his astronomical work, 
he was awarded the royal medal of the Royal 
Society (1919) and the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society (1922). His publications 
include The Dynamical Theory of Ga$es (1904) ; 
Theoretical Mechanics (1906); The Mathemati- 
cal Theory of ElectHcity and Magnetism (1908) ; 
Radiation and the Quantum Theory (1914); 
Prohlems of Cosmogony and Stellar Dynamics 
(1919); Atomicity and Quamta (1926); As- 
tronomy and Cosmogony (1928) and kos, or 
the Wider Cosmogony ( 1929 ) . He was knighted 
in 1928. See Astronomy; Physics. 

JEBEL SHAMHAB. See Arabia. 

JELLICOE, jSl'l-kS, The Rt. Hon. John 
Rushworth, First Earl and Viscount Brocas 
OF Southampton (1859- ). An English na- 

val oflScer ( see Vol. XII ) . Shortly after the out- 
break of the World War, he was placed in com- 
mand of the Grand Fleet, and in 1916 was created 
a full admiral. He was in supreme command of 
the British. Fleet at the Battle of Jutland (May 
31,1916), and in November of that year became 
First Sea Lord, Admiral Beatty succeeding him 
as Commander of the Fleet. Lord Jellicoe es- 
tablished the anti-submarine division of the Navy 
Staff, became Chief of Staff (1917), and Admiral 
of the Fleet (1919). He was Governor General 
and Coramander-in-Chief of the Dominion of New 
Zealand from 1920 to 1924, when he retired. 
Among the many honors he received were the 
Order of Merit (1916), and the Freedom of the 
City of London, with a sword of honor (1920). 
He was made Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa (1918) 
and Earl in 1925. He wrote The Grand Fleet, 
19X4-t6j its Creation, Development, and Work 
(1920), and The Crisis of the Naval War 
(1920). 

JELLIFFE, Smith Ely (1866- ). An 

American neurologist (see Vol. XII). In ad- 
dition to editorial supervision of the New York 
Medical Journal, Journal of Nervous and Mental 
Diseases, and Psyohoanalytio Review, and of 
translations and new editions of books on psy- 
chiatry, etc.. Dr. Jelliffe collaborated with Dr. 
W. A. White in the preparation of a textbook, 
Diseases of the Nervous System (1915). 

JEXDINEK, yePli-n§k, Karl W. K. (1882- 
) . An Austrian professor of analytical 
chemistry at Danzig Technical High School. ISe 
wrote textbooks on analytical chemistry; Welt- 
engeheimniss, a work on the harmonious union 


of philosophy, art, and religion (1920) ; and 
Weltathei' mid Relativtheorie (1922). 

JENKINS, Burris Atkins (1869- ^ ). 

An American clergyman, born in Kansas City, 
Mo. He was graduated from Bethany College 
in 1891 and took postgraduate courses at Har- 
vard. Ordained to the Christian (Disciples) 
ministry, he was pastor in Indian a])olis from 
1896 to 1900. He was president of Kentucky 
University from 1901 to 1907, and from the 
latter date was pastor in Kansas City. He was 
editor and publisher of the Kansas City J*ost, 
1919-21. He wrote The Man in the Street and 
Religion (1917); It Happened Over There 
(1918); The Brace-Girdle (1022); The Beauty 
of the New Testament (1925). 

JENKS, Albert Ernest (1809- ) . An 

American anthropologist. He was horn in Io- 
nia, Mich., and studied at Kalamazoo College, 
the University of Chicago, and the University 
of Wisconsin. He has boon chairman of the 
department of anthropology at the University 
of Minnesota since 1918. He has contributed 
to anthropological and ethnological magazines 
and has published, among other works, /ndio'/i- 
White Amalgamation: an AnthropomcMo Study 
(1916), and Chart of Prehistoric Man and Cul- 
ture (1927). 

JENKS, Jeremiah Whipple (1850- ). 

An American economist and educator (see Vol. 
XII). He founded and was director of the Far 
Eastern Bureau from 1913 to 1921. In 1917 ho 
became research professor of government ami 
public administration and director of the divi- 
sion of Oriental commerce and politics of New 
York University. Since 1918 he has been a mcmi- 
ber of the High Commission of Nicaragua, also 
director of the Pacific Railways of Nicaragua 
and the National Bank of Nicaragua. 11 is later 
books include Business and Government (1917) ; 
Jesus^ Principles of Living, with C. Kent 
(1920) ; Great American Issues, with Jolin Hays 
Hammond (1921) ; Science of Business (1927). 
He was a frequent contributor to ])erio(Ii(*ajs 
on literary, economic, and political questions. 

JEPSON, Willis Linn (1867- ). An 

American botanist. He. was graduated from tlie 
University of California in 1889 and took post- 
graduate studies at Cornell and Harvard uni- 
versities, and in England and (ilcrniany. He 
was appointed assistant in ))otany at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1891, ami was succes- 
sively assistant professor, associat(i professor, 
and after 1919 professor. He explored the re- 
mote mountains and desert regions of California 
and conducted botanic expeditions in Alaska and 
the Bering Sea. He was a member of many 
scientific societies and the author of: Flora of 
Western Middle California (1901); The Trees 
of Calif orma (1909); The Silva of California 
(1910); A Flora of the lijoonomio Plants of 
Calif omia (1924); An Illustrated Manual of 
the Flowering Plants of California (1925). 

JERITZA, Maria (1893- ). Au Aus- 

trian dramatic soprano, born at Briiiin. 8Ue 
attended the Musikschule there and studied sing- 
ing privately with Professor Krejci, then con- 
tinued her lessons with Professor Auspitzer for 
three years. After her d6but as Elsa in Lohen- 
grin at Olmutz, in 1910, she sang there for five 
months, when she was engaged for the Volka- 
oper in Vienna, where she rapidly rose to 
prominence, so that Strauss chose her to create 
Ariadne in the world premiere of his Ariadne 
auf Naxos at Stuttgart (1912). In the same 
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year, while still in her teens, she was engaged 
for leading roles at the Vienna Hofoper, at 
first as guest, but from 1913 as regular mem- 
ber, after the Hofoper had paid the forfeit for 
her unexpired contract with the Volksoper. In 
1917, she was made Kammerstlngcrin, being the 
last artist on whom that title was bestowed. 
She created the principal r61es in most of the 
novelties produced at the Hofoper, which in 
1910 became the Staatsoper. On Nov. 19, 1921, 
she made her American debut, with sensational 
success, at the Metropolitan Opera House as 
]M arietta in the American premiere of Korii- 
gold’s Die tote Btadt, establishing herself im- 
mediately as a prime favorite. In addition to 
continuing with the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
])any, she enjoyed a notable reception in Vienna 
in 1921). While her voice is one of rare beauty 
and ])ower, she fascinates her audience j)riinarily 
through her unusual talent as an actress. Her 
repertory comprises more than 50 roles. Con- 
sult W. von Wymetal, Maria Jeniza (Vienna, 
1922) and her autobiography, Hunlighi and 
ftong: A JAfo (New Vork, 1024). 

JEBOME, jor'um, Jeuome K(lapka) (1S59- 
1927). An English humorist and novelist (see 
Von. XIT). His health was broken by having 
driven an ambulance on the Verdun front during 
the early ])art of the World War. His later 
works include The Great Oamhlc (1914); Mal- 
vina of Brittany (1917); Cooh (1917); All 
Boadst Lead to Calvary (1019); Anthony John 
(1923); A Miscellany of i^ense and Nonsense^ 
a selection from his writings (1024) ; The Houl 
of Nicholas Finydet'S, a mystery play (1925); 
The Oclehrify, a play ( 1920 ) , and My Life and 
Times^ an A ntohiography ( 1926 ) . 

JEBSEY CITY. The second city of New 
flersey in j)Opulation and the chief scajjort of 
the 8tate. The population increased from 267,- 
779 ill 1910 to 29«,103 in 1920 and to 324,700 
in 192S, by estimate of tbe Bureau of the (kmsus. 
The ])ort, which forms part of New York Harbor, 
has 11 miles of waterfront. During the World 
War, it was a shipping point of great importance, 
ami its need of larger dock capacity was greatly 
eniidiasisied in this period. Wince 1922 various 
(lock and liarlior improvements hare been carried 
out, and aljout 20,000 lineal feet on the western 
waf, erf rout of tbci city has b(‘en made available 
for sieamsliip docking facilities. Jersey City 
is a terminal for 0 trunk railroads and 50 steam- 
ship linos. Among the municipal ini])rovcments 
wbi<di have lieen carried out since 1920 are tbe 
opening of Pershing Eicld, a groat jiark and 
rc<*reaiion centre embracing a large an^i of what 
was |)r<‘Vioiisly waste land; the <l(‘velo])ment of 
J<mrnal Square by the onlargement of the Penn- 
sylvania Hailroa<i station at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 and the construction of several bank and 
ollicn Imildings, including the new Labor Bank 
and Trust Clompauy of New Jersey buildings; 
and the repaving of a larg(s mileage of streets 
ami laying of sewers, so that in 1929 Jersey City 
hud 204 miles of streets within the city’s limits 
ami 145 miles of sowers. During this period 
the lu'ulth department also was active. I’he City 
Hospital was enlarged and made a Coninnxnity 
Health Centro from whicdi tlm various health 
activities of tbe city were directed. In 1929 
a 17-8t()ry extension was added to the hospital 
and an 11 -story extension, to the Nurses’ Home. 

The same year the Lackawanna Railroad 
ereided a now dry-storage warehouse costing 
$13,000,000. Jersey City is one of the most im- 
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portant manufacturing cities on the Atlantic 
Coast, the principal industries being metals, oils, 
foods, and chemicals. In 1925, 30,607 persons 
were employed in approximately 1300 manufac- 
turing establishments and received $42,496,000 in 
wages; the value of products manufactured was 
$340,735,000. On May 2, 1929, the Claremont 
Bank and the Trust Company of Now Jersey 
were consolidated, bringing aliont the formation 
of the second largest banking institution in the 
State. The total combined resources of Jersey 
City’s banks, as of Dec. 31, 1928, was $371,004,- 
961 and deposits Were $303,417,062. In 1928, 
1457 new buildings were erected at a cost of 
$15,400,000. The assessed valuation of property 
in 1927 was .$614,399,000; the net debt was 
$1)6,547,000. The Jersey City municipal airport 
is located at Droyer’s Point and. constitutes one 
square mile of reclaimed meadow land. On Nov. 
13, 1027, the Holland Vehicular Tunnel between 
New York and Jersey City was put into opera- 
tion and functioned successfully. This tunnel 
waii erected at a cost of $48,400,000 half of 
the expense of construction and maintenance 
being borne by each State. It consists of turo 
tubes, the north tube accommodating ivest-bound 
traliic and the south tube, cast-bound traffic. 
See Tunnels. 

JESPEBSEN, yes’per-sen, (Jens) Otto 
(Haury) (1860- ). A Danish philologist 

(see Vou XII), rector of the University of 
Copenhagen (1920-21) and president of the 
Mcxlern Humanities Research Society (1921). 
In 1925 he retired as professor of philology at 
the University of Copenhagen. His later works, 
besides tracits of the Society of Pure English, 
include Negation in English and Other Lan- 
guages (1917); Language, its Nature, Develop- 
ment, and Origin (1922); The I Philosophy of 
Grammar (1024) ; Mankind, Nation, and Indi- 
vidual (1925) ; Modem English Grammar 
(1928) ; and An fntcmationnl Lmignagc (1928). 

JEWETT, Prank Baldwin (1879- ). 

An American electrical engineer, bom at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He was gi'adnated from Throop 
Polytechnic Institute in 1898, and then became 
a research assistant at the University of Chi- 
cago, receiving his Ph.D. there in 1002. Dur- 
ing 1902-04 he was instructor of physics at 
the Massachusetts Institute of QVchnology, then 
entered the service of the American Telegrapli 
and Tele])li()ne Company as transmission and 
protection engineer. In 1912 ho joined the 
Western Electric Company of which he became 
chief engineer in 1916 and' vice president in 1922. 
During the World War, bo was a lieutenant 
colonel in the United States Signal (Jorps, re- 
(jeiving in 1910 a Distinguished Service Medal. 
In 1925 he bi»ca«io president of tlie Boll Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc. He was chairman of 
the Division of Engineering and Industrial Ko- 
soarcjh of the Naticmal Research Council, 1923-27. 

JEWISH NATIONAL HOME. See Pal- 
estine. 

JEWS AND JUDAISM. The period from 
1914 brought a radical transformation in the 
|K)sition of Jewry tlironghout the world. The 
two chief gains resulting from the War were 
the recognition of the Jews as citizens in coun- 
tries such as Russia, Poland, and Rumania, 
where they had hitherto been legally oppressed, 
and the crexxtion of a national Jewish homeland 
in Palestine. On the other hand, the distress 
and turmoil incident to the War wrought great 
havoc among the communitios of eastern Eu- 
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rope which had always contained a majority of 
the race and caused the destruction of much life 
and property. The situation of the Jews in the 
war areas of eastern Europe during the actual 
military operations was, from an economic and 
political standpoint, little less than desperate. 
The suffering in Galicia and Russian Poland in 
1915 worked especial hardships on the Jewish 
populations of those regions. The economic 
misery and commercial ruin continued in 1916 
and was emphasized hy the entrance of Rumania 
into the War and by the invasion of Bukowina 
and a greater part of Galicia by the Russians. 
In Russia, however, they enjoyed a freedom which 
they had not hitherto known. In that country, 
numerous schools were established for the chil- 
dren of refugees in interior cities. Further 
promise of better conditions in Russia accom- 
panied the Russian Revolution, which emanci- 
pated 5,000,000 Jews within the boundaries of 
the Empire. The revolutionary Government 
abolished all restrictions on Jews and granted 
them full liberty and equality; but the activities 
against the middle class affected the Jews par- 
ticularly and there was much distress in the 
cities. The Bolshevist government made efforts 
to give land to the unemployed, but as the 
ffiiancing of such an agrarian programme neces- 
sitated large funds, progress was slow. 

Beginning with 1921, there were some evi- 
dences of improvement. The Soviet govem- 
ments, -working in close cooperation with the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, began 
to settle Jewish families in agricultural colonies 
in white Russia, the Crimea, and the Ukraine. 
By 1928, more than 35,000 Jewish families were 
tilling the soil in 160 of these colonies. In 1928 
the Soviet governments announced they would 
contribute $10,000,000 toward the extension of 
this work if Americans would match the sum; 
Julius Eosenwald immediately pledged a per- 
sonal contribution of $5,000,000. 

^ Indeed, the year 1929 saw improved condi- 
tions in almost all of central and eastern Europe, 
with the exception of Hungary and Rumania. 
Up to 1925, the lot of tiie Jew in Poland had 
been hard, but from thence on a conciliatory 
spirit evidenced itself. Under the Pilsudski 
regime, official anti-Semitism abated, the. 
erus olatisus in the universities was rescinded 
(1927), the State announced that it would sup- 
port Jewish schools, a Jewish chair was- created 
at the University of Warsaw, and a more liberal 
attitude was adopted toward the Jewish artisan 
and small merchant. By 1928 the Jewish bloc 
had disappeared in the Polish Sejm and Jews 
had rejoined their old parties. There was a 
decided increase in the number of Jewish mem- 
bers in the municipal councils. In Rumania, 
however, the State made few attempts to sup- 
press the anti-Semitism of the student societies 
and excesses against Jews were characteristic 
of the whole period. At the close of 1927, a 
student assembly at Oradeamare viciously at- 
tacked the Jewish population and desecrated 
synagogues. In Hungary, the situation was 
very much the same. The numerus clausum 
prevented Jewish students from studying at the 
universities and so flagrant did official anti- 
Semitism become that in 1926 Hungarian Jews 
appealed to the League of Nations for relief. 
In 1928 the Government promised to remedy the 
situation, but student riots at Budapest and 
otJier places showed that the situation was not 
in hand. 


the United States, attacks against the 
Jews were largely the work of Henry Ford’s 
Dearhorn Independent, but these came dramat- 
ically to a close in 1927, when Henry Ford made 
a public apology to Louis Marshall for his hav- 
ing published the old slander of a secret Jewish 
conspiracy that was worldwide in its efforts (the 
so-called “Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion”). 
Henry Ford had been considerably embarrassed 
because of a libel suit fqr one million dollars 
that Aaron Sapiro, the leader in the movement 
for the creation of agricultural cooperatives, 
had at that time been successfully prosecuting 
against him. Ford’s recantation put an instant 
end to the public attacks on Jews in the country. 
Anti-Semitism nevertheless continued to exist, 
but covertly. Jews, for instance, found it hard 
to obtain positions on college faculties, were 
barred from many clubs and summer hotels, .etc. 
The result was a necessity to maintain a com- 
plicated communal machinery for the protection 
of their interests. 

Relief Work. The Jews of the United 
States made extraordinary efforts to relieve the 
distress of their kinsmen in the regions of 
eastern and central Europe that had been dev- 
astated by the War. The chief American 
agency for the carrying on of this work was iho 
United Jewish Campaign, which from 1915 to 
the close of 1026, had raised and expanded al- 
most $65,000,000. By the end of 1920, more 
than $80,000,000 will have been spent according 
to plans announced in the spring of the year. 
Up to 1921, the programme frankly was con- 
cerned with relief. It was estimated that the 
homes of fully 50 per cent of the Jews in eastern 
Europe had been destroyed; that immediately 
after the War there were 50,000 refugees in 
Poland, 60,000 in Rumania, etc. In Poland, in 
one year (1925), the United Jewish Campaign 
helped 165,000 persons with small loans, spout 
$35,000 on the feeding of unemployed working- 
men, spent $52,000 on the feeding of school chil- 
dren, and distributed free milk to 151,000 
nursing children. After 1921, the campaign con- 
centrated its activities on the laying out of a 
programme of rehabilitation. It financed Jew- 
ish cooperatives, helped in the building up of 
industries, and made possible the settlement on 
the land of 35,000 Jewish families in Russia. It 
also interested itself in the economic restoration 
of Palestine. In 1926 the campaign announced 
the launching of a drive for another $25,000,000 
for the continuance of these projects, and, by 
1928, $21,000,000 of this had been raised. 

Statistics. It was estimated by the Ameri- 
can Jemsh Tear Booh that there were 15,324,515 
Jewish persons in the world. The following 
were the more important Jewish populations: 
Austria, 350,000; Canada, 126,196; British Em- 
pire, 614,442; Czechoslovakia, 354,342; France, 
200,000; Germany, 564,379; Great Britain, 279,- 
000; Hungary, 473,310; Lithuania, 155,125; 
Palestine, 167,800; Poland, 2,864,000; Rumania, 
900,000; Russia (U,S.S.R.), 2,820,429; and 
United States, 4,228,020. In 1915 the Jewish 
population of the United States had been placed 
at 2,600,000. In 1927 New York City had 1,705,- 
000 Jews (one-third of the city’s population), 
Chicago had 325,000 and Philadelphia, 270,000. 
An interesting phenomenon of the period under 
survey was the gradual dispersion of the Jews 
over the United States. The result was the dis- 
appearance of the old ghettos and the settlement 
of Jews in newly-developed middle-class areas. 
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This was notably true of New York City. The 
same tendency resulted in the movement of 
Jewish families to smaller communities. See 
Zionism; Palestine, under History, 

JOPEBE, zh6Tr’, Joseph Jacques C^saire 
(1852- ), A French soldier (see Vol. XII). 

He was Commander-in-chief of the French 
Annies on the western front from the outbreak 
of the World War until December, 1910, when 
he Avas transferred to Paris as “technical adviser 
to the Government” and made a Marshal of 
France, the first to receive that title since 1870. 
Ill the spring of 1917, he was sent on a mission 
to the United States, then to the Far East, and 
after the War, to Spain and Eumania. In 1920 
he returned to the Higher War Council. He was 
elected a member of the Acad<^miie Franc-aise in 

1918, received the British Order of Merit in 

1919, and wrote La Preparation de la Guerre 
ct la Conduilc dcs Operations {lOiJi-15) (1920). 
Consult Marcchal Joffre ei scs hatailles^ by Re- 
couly (1910) and Joffre, by Uanotaux and Fabry 
(1921). 

JOHN, Augustus Edwin (1878- ). A 

British painter (see VoL. XII), president of the 
National Portrait Society. With his vivid 
manner of portraiture and his ability to catch 
unerringly some striking and usually unfamiliar 
asj)eet of’ his Buhjeet, he sujjerscded Sargent as 
England’s fashionable portrait painter. He was 
commissioned by Canada during the World War 
to paint Canadian soldiers on the western front. 
In 1921 he was made an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and in 1928 a member. Among his 
later works may be mentioned “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” “Robin,” “The Mumpers,” “The 
Tinkers,” and “Madame Suggia,” which was pre- 
sented to the British nation by Sir Joseph 
Duv'een. 

JOHN, Sir William Goscombe (1800- ). 

A British sculptor, who was born at Cardiff and 
trained, at ilie Cardifi’ School of Art, I-iondon 
School of Art, the Royal Academy Schools, and 
in Paris. His princii)al works include tho 
statues of Edward VII at Cape Town; Prince 
Christian Victor at Windsor; David Lloyd George 
at Carnarvon, and equestrian statues of Edward 
VTI at Liveri)ool ; Viscount Wolsey, Horse Guards 
Parade, London ; and General Sir Stanley Maude 
at Bagdad. Also the memorials to the Marquis 
of Salisbury and tho Earl of Cromer in West- 
minister Abbey; Dean Vaughan in Llandaff 
Cathedral; Viscount Leverhulme in Chri-st’s 
Church, Port Sunlight; Sir Arthur Sullivan in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral’, and numerous oiJiers. His 
works are in the Tate Gallery, London; Glasgow 
Art Gallery; National Museum, Cardiff. He was 
knighted in 1011. 

JOHNS HOPKINS -OTNIVEBSITY. This 
non-sectarian institution for men and women 
(women arc excluded from some undergraduate 
cours<is ) at Baltimore, Md., was founded in 1876. 
The student enrollment increased from 1374 for 
tho summer and autumn sessions of 1914-15 to 
5575 in the autumn, and 1107 in the summer 
scfisjons of 1928; during the samejperiod the 
faculty increased from 208 to 575, The library 
was increased from 174,777 to 300,000 bound 
volumes, the productive funds from $6,226,287 
to $24,947,011, and the income from $521,205 to 
$2,110,221. The School of Hygiene and Public 
Health was established by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation in 1916 and opened in 1918; in 1922 the 
Foundation gave $600,000 to the school for en- 
dowment and building funds. Fire destroyed 


the pathological laboratory in 1919 and a larger 
building was completed in 1923 through a gift 
of $400,000 for this purpose from the General 
Education Board. An alumni memorial dormi- 
tory and a women’s clinic were also built in tho 
same year. In the summer of 1923, construction 
was started on a chemical laboratory to cost 
approximately $500,000; a new building for the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, constructed 
at a cost of $1,000,000, was occupied in Sep- 
tember, 1925; and tlie new Welch Medical Li- 
hrarj’', for which Dr. William H. Woloh spent 
two years in Europe selecting books, was the out- 
standing addition to the physical plant in 192S. 
This building houses the libraries of the school 
of medicine, hospital, and school of hygiene and 
public health. 

Joseph de Lamar, who died in 1919, be- 
queathed $2,500,000 for instruction and research 
in medicine, and the General Education Board 
added $100,000 to the William H. Welch En- 
dowment for Clinical Edneatioa and Research 
in 1917, in order to make possible more w'ork in 
the department of pediatrics, and also gave 
$250,000 to strengthen the work in the labora- 
tory departments of the medical school. The 
William H. Collins Vickers chair in arclncology 
was founded in 1020; $200,000 was received from 
the estate of Eugene Mcrgentlialer for scienttfic 
research; and $20,000 from the estate of Mrs. 
J. A. J. Creswcll, for instruction and research in 
international law. During 1025 friends of Dr. 
William H. Wilmer made a gift of $3,000,000 to 
establish at the Jolins Hopkins Hospital an 
ophthalmological clinic and at the school of 
medicine a department of ophthainology. Tho 
Rockefeller Foundation also made a gift for the 
esiahlishment of the Institute for Biological Ro- 
soarch, and in the following year, the General 
Education Board gave $175,000 for this insti- 
tute, as well as $200,000 to establish a professor- 
ship in the history of medicine. In tho autumn 
of 1928, the new Institute of Law was established, 
President, Frank Johnson Goodnow, LL.D, re- 
signed in 1929 and was succeeded by Professor 
Joseph Sweetman Ames, Ph.D. ♦ 

JOHNSON, Allen (1870- ). An Amer- 

ican historian and editor, born at Lowell, Mass. 
He was graduated from Amherst College in 1892 
and took postgrailuato courses in Germany and 
in Franco and at Columbia University. Ho was 
appointed professor of history at Iowa (now 
Grinnell) College in 1898, serving until 1905, 
and from that year to 1910 was professor of 
history and political science at Bowdoin College 
In the latter year, ho became Larned professor 
of American history at Yale. He rcHigned that 
iwsition to become editor of the Dictionary of 
American Biography in 1926. His published 
writings include: The Intmdant Under Louis 
XIV (1899); filephen 'A. Douglas (1908); 
Headings in American CwisUtuUonal History 
(1912); Union md Democracy (1915); Jeffer- 
son md His Colleagues (1021); The Historian 
and Historical Bvidmoe (1026); Headings m 
Hcoent American Constitutional History (with 
W. A. Robinson, 1927). From 3918 to 3921, he 
was editor of Chronicles of Amonoa. 

JOHNSON, Alvin Saunders (lR74r- ). 

An American economist (see Vol. XII), From 
1912 to 1916, he was professor of economics 
at Cornell University, and from 1916 to 1918 
was professor of political science at Lcland 
Stanford, Junior, University. After 1917, he was 
also editor of the Hew Hepublio, Mew York City, 
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and after 1923 director of tlie New School for So- 
cial Research there. His later books include 
The Profeasor and the Petticoat^ a novel (1914) ; 
John Stuyvesani, Ancestor (1919). Since 1927 
he has been assistant editor of the EnqjclopcBdia 
of the Social Soicnoes, 

JOHNSON, Douglas Wilsoit (1878- ). 

An American geologist, born at Parkersburg, W. 
Va. He was graduated from the University of 
New Mexico in 1901 and received his Ph.D. at 
Columbia University (1003). After teaching 
in public schools, he entered the United States 
Geological Survey as a field assistant (1899), 
and was later an assistant professor of geology at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology until 
1907. He was also lecturer in physiography at 
Harvard University during 1906-12. Returning 
to Columbia in 1912, he became associate pro- 
fessor of physiography and after 1919 was pro- 
fessor. During the World War, ho was connected 
with the intelligence "work of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces with the rank of major; and 
also served with the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. In addition to many scientific 
papers and bulletins, he is the author of Lettre 
d^un Americain d un Allemand (1916) ; Topog- 
raphy and Strategy in the War (1917); Perils 
of Prussianism (1917) ; Aly German Correspond- 
ence (1917); kltore Processes and Shoreline 
Development (1919) ; Battlefields of the World 
War (1921); The 'New England- Acadian Shore- 
line (1926). 

JOHNSON, Edward (1881- ). A dra- 

matic tenor, horn in Guelph, Canada. He stud- 
ied in New York under Frank Dossert and J. A. 
Galloway and began his career as a concert 
singer in 1908. The next year he wont to 
Florence, where he continued his vocal studies 
under Lombardi, and made a most successful 
operatic debut at Padua as Andrea Chdnier (Jan- 
uary, 1912), under the stage-name of Edoardo 
di Giovanni. In the same year he won triumphs 
in several Italian cities, so that in the fall of 
1913 he was engaged for La Scala, in Milan, 
where he created the title rOle in the Italian 
premiere. of Parsifal, under Toscanini (Jan. 1, 
1914). In 1910-17 he sang in Buenos Aires, 
Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, and Montevideo, and 
the next year was heard in Madrid and Lisbon. 
He made his American d^but with the Chicago 
Opera Company as Loris in Giordano’s Fedora 
(Nov. 20, 1919) and remained with that organ- 
ization until 1922, since when he has been a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera House. On 
coming to Chicago, he resumed his real name. 
He ranks among tlie foremost oratorio and con- 
cert singers of the day. In 1920 he was made 
Olliccr of the Crown of Italy. Among the many 
rdles that he created are the principal tenor 
rdles in Montemezzi’s Amore dei ire Rh and La 
Nave; Puccini’s Taharro, Suor Angelica, and 
Gianni Schicohi ; Pizzetti’s Fedra and Fra Gher- 
ardo; Taylor’s The King’s Henchman. 

JOHNSON, Emory Richabd (18G4- ). 

An American educator (see VoL. XII). Since 
1919 he has been dean of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Ho was assistant director of the Bureau 
of Transportation of the War Trade Board and 
also acted as expert and adviser to several other 
important government boards during the World 
War. His later books include History of Do- 
mestic and Foreign Commerce m the United 
States (1916) ; The Panama Canal and Commerce 
(1916); Principles of Railroad Transporta- 


tion (1916) ; Principles of Ocean Transportation 
(1917); The Ocean Freight Service (with G. G. 
Huebner, 192f5) ; Interpret alive Essays on China 
and England (1927); Principles of Transporta- 
tion (with Grover G. Huebner, and (L Lloyd 
Wilson, 1928). 

JOHNSON, Hiram Warren (1866- ). 

An American lawyer and legislator (see Vol. 
XII). He served as Governor of California for 
the term 1911-15 and was reiiloeted for the term 
191»5-19, but resigned in 1917 following his elec- 
tion as United States Senator from California 
for the term 1917—23. He was reelected in 1922 
for the term 1923—29 and in 1928 for the term 
1929-35. Senator Johnson was a leader of the 
Progressive element of the Republican Party in 
the Senate and in 1920 was one of the loading 
candidates for the Republican nomination for 
the Presidency. He was also a candidate in 
1924 for the nomination, hut practically aban- 
doned his efforts in April of that year. 

JOHNSON, James Weldon (1S71- ). 

An American editor and author, born at Jack- 
sonville, Fla. He was graduated from Atlanta 
University in 1894 and took postgraduate courses 
at Colmubia University. After acting as prin- 
cipal of a high school for colored pupils in Jack- 
sonville, he was admitted to the Florida bar in 
1897. In 1901 he began practice in New York. 
He served as United States Consul in Venezuela 
and in Nicaragua from 1990 to 1912, and then 
became secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Pcoj)!©. With 
his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson, he wrote for 
the light-opera stage. He was awarded the 
Spingarn Medal in 1925. His publications in- 
clude The AutoUography of an Ea-Cotored Man 
(1912); Fifty Years and Other Poems (1017); 
and The Booh of American Negro Poetry ( 1021 ) ; 
The Booh of American Negro Spirituals 
(1925) ; Second hook of Spirituals (1920) ; God’s 
Tromhon es ( poems, 1 927 ) . 

JOHNSON, Martin (Elmer) (1884- ). 

An American explorer, who has recorded the 
wild animal life of Africa in moving jnedures. 
He was horn at Rockford, 111., and attended the 
public schools of ludepoudence, Kan. Kince 1910 
he has made, with his wife, Osa Helen Lighiy 
Johnson, six expeditions around the world. He 
lived many years in the South Sea Islands and 
in Africa. He was the only member of Jack 
London’s Snark expedition to complete thti voy- 
age in 1917. In 1924-29 he made a film record 
of the vanishing wild life of Africa for the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. He is the author of Through the South 
Seas with Jack London (1912) ; Cannibal I mid 
(1917) ; Camera Trails in AfHca (1924) ; Safari 
(1927) ; and Lion (1929). 

JOHNSON, Robert Underwood (1863- ). 

An American poet and editor (sec Vol. XTT). 
During the World War he organized and was 
chairman of the American Poets’ Amhulan<*e in 
Italy. This organization presented 112 ambu- 
laucos to the Italian Army in four montliH. In 
1918-19, he was president of the New York Com- 
mittee of the Italian War Relief Fund of Amer- 
ica. Since 1919 he has been director of the Hall 
of Fame (Now York University). He served as 
Ambassador to Italy from April, 1920, to July, 
1921, and represented the lTnit<Sd States as 
observer at the San Romo Conference of tlu» 
Supreme Council of the J.<eagnc of Nations, in 
April, 1920. For his War services, ho was d(‘c<)- 
rated by the Italian, French, Belgian, and Serbian 
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governments. His later books include Poems 
of War and Peace (1916); Italian Rhapsody 
and Other Poems of Italy (1917); OoUecied 
Poems (1019); Remembered Yesterdays (1923). 

JOHNSON, Treat Baldwin (1875- ). 

An American chemist, born at Bethany, Conn. 
He was graduated in 1898 from Yale, where he 
also T-eceived his Ph.D in 1901. He became ,an 
instructor of chemistry at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale and in'^lOOS was advanced to the 
assistant professorship of organic chemistry of 
which branch ho became full professor in 1913. 
He has published papers on organic synthesis as 
applied to therapeutic substances, on phrenan- 
throne and its relation to morphine, an account 
of new local anoesthetics, histamin, tyrainin, and 
cyclic polypetids. He is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. In 1916 he re- 
ceived the Nichols Medal of the American 
Chemical Society. 

JOHNSON, Walter 1(1888- ). Profes- 

sional baseball player, born at Humboldt, Kan. 
He is recognized as one of the most effective 
itchers the American National game has ever 
nown. After a brief sojourn in an obscure 
Tvocky Mountain league, he joined the Wash- 
ington Club of the American League in 1907 
and has been the mainstay in the box for that 
club over since, contributing much to the win- 
ning of the world’s championship by his team in 
1924. 

JOHNSON, William Eugene (1862- ). 

An American publicist and reformer, bom in 
Coventry, N. Y. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and for several years was 
engaged in newspaper work. As chief special 
officer of the U. S. Indian Service (1008-11), 
he earned the sobriquet of ‘Tussyfoot’* by secur- 
ing more than 4400 convictions, chiefly of per- 
sons selling liquor to Indians. Ho edited 
several prohibitionist newspai)ers and after 1919 
was director of the London office of the World 
lAagtie Against Alcohol. He lost an eye at a 
prohibition meeting in London in 1919 when 
struck by a missile. Ho has written several 
books aiid over 40 brochures on the alcohol 
problem. 

JOHNSON, Willis Eletcheu (1857- ). 

An American editor, born in Now York City. 
He was graduated from New Y.ork University in 
1879, was on the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune and its successor, the New York Herald 
Tribune (1894- ). He was also its literary 

editor (1917-20) and a contributing editor of the 
"North American Review (1914- ). After 

1914, ho was honorary professor of the history 
of American foreign relations at New York Uni- 
versity. Ho was a member of many societies 
and was the author of- Four Centuries of the 
Panama Canal ( 1906 ) ; Americans Foreign Rela- 
tions (1916); America and the Great War for 
Humanity and Freedom (1917) ; lAfe of Warren 
O. Harding (1922) ; PbUUcal and Oovemmental 
History of the State of New York (1923). 

JOHNSTON, Sir Harry Hamilton (1858- 
1927). An English public official and author 
(see VoL. XTT). TIis later books include A Gal- 
lery of Heroes and Heroines (1915) ; The Truth 
About the War (1910); The Black Man*s Part 
in the War (1917); The Study of Bantu and 
Semi-Bantu Languages (vol. i, 1919, vol. ii, 
1922); The Gay-Dombeys (1919); Mrs. War- 
rcn*s Daughter (1920) ; The Veneerings (1922) ; 
Little Life-Stories (1923) ; The Story of My 
Life {1923 ) 3 suid Relations (1025)* 


JOHNSTON, John (1881- ). An Amer- 

ican chemist, born at Perth, Scotland. He was 
a Carnegie scholar at St. Andrews, Scotland, and 
also studied at Breslau during 1905-07. Com- 
ing to the United States, he was a research asso- 
ciate in physical chemistry at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in *1907-08, and during 
1908-16, chemist at the geophysical laboratory 
of the (Carnegie Institution of Washington. He 
had charge of the research department of tlie 
American Zinc, Lead, and Smelting Company 
during 1916-17 and was chemist to the UnitcMl 
States Bureau of Mines in 1917-18. In 1919-27 
he was professor and chairman of the depart- 
ment of chemistry at Yale. Since 3927 he has 
been with the Department of Research and Tecli- 
nology of the U. S. Steel Corporations. During 
the World War, he served as secretary to the 
National Research Council. His original investi- 
gations have had to do with topics in geo- 
chemistry and physical chemistry on which he 
has published the results of his studies, notably 
in the Journal of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. 

JOHNSTON, Mary (1870- ). An Amer- 

ican novelist (see Vol. XII). Her later books 
include: The Fortunes of Garin (191.')); The 
Wanderers (1917); Foes (1918); Michael Forth 
(1919); Sweet Rocket (1920); Silver Cross 
(1922); (1922); Croatan (1923); The 

Slave Ship (1924); The Great Valley (1926); 
and The Hsoile (1927). 

JOHOHE. See Malay States, Non-EIsdeb- 
ated. 

JONES, Edoab Dewitt (1870- ). An 

American clergyman and author, born at Hoaruc, 
Texas, and educated at the University of Mis- 
souri and Illinois Wesleyan University, lie 1 ) 0 - 
came a minister of the Disciploa of Christ 
denomination in 1001 and held pastorates in 
Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, and at Detroit. Dur- 
ing 1915-16 he was president of the Illinois Con- 
vention of the Disciples, and from 1017 to 1910 
of the International Convention of the Disci ph^s. 
From 1922 to 1928, he was on the staff of the 
Detroit News. Since 1927 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Christian Century staff. His writings 
include: The Inner Circle (1914) ; The Wisdotn 
of Cod’s Fools (1916) ; Fairhope, the Annals of 
a Country Church (1917) ; The Tmder Pilgrims 
(1917); Ornamented Orthodoxy (1918); When 
Jesus Wrote on the Ground (1924) ; The Wisdom 
of Washington and the Learning of Lincoln 
(1924) ; Roses of Bethany aitid Lilies of Arima- 
thca (1028). 

JONES, Henry Abtiiitb (1851- ). A 
British dramatist (see Vol. XII). His later 
works include the plays Oock 0 * the Walk (1015), 
and The Pacifists (1917); and the books Thea- 
tre of Ideas (1916); Shakespeare mid Germany 
(1916) ; Patriotism and Eduoation (1018); My 
Dear Wells (1921, 2<L ed, 1922); What is 
Capital t (1925). 

JONES, Hilary Pollard (1863- ), An 

American naval officer, born in Virginia. He 
graduated from the United States Naval Acad- 
emy in 1884, served in the Sj)aniHh- American 
War,'^and was in command of the Navy Yard in 
Washington from 1906 to 1909. Ho served on 
shore and afloat in many important capacities, 
and in 1917 was made commander of Bquadron 
One, Patrol Force, Atlantic Fleet. In the same 
year, he was appointed commander of Division 
One, Cruiser Force, Raider Guard, of the Atlantic 
Fleet, and was director of the Naval Overseas 
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Division from January to July, 1919. He was 
vice admiral of the 2d Battleship Squadron of 
the Atlantic Fleet, from 1919 to 1921. He be- 
came an admiral on July 1 , 1921, and from the 
latter date was commander-in-chief of the At- 
lantic Fleet and during 1922-23 of the U. S. 
Fleet. He was appointed Minister to Brazil on 
a special mission in 1922, a member of the Gen- 
eral Naval Board in 1923, and delegate to the 
Conference for Limitations of Naval Armaments 
at Geneva in 1927. He was retired from active 
service in 1927. 

JONES, Laudeb William (1869- ). An 

American chemist, born at New Richmond, Ohio. 
He was graduated at Williams College in 1892, 
and received his Ph.D from the University of 
Chicago in 1897. In the same year, he became 
an assistant in chemistry at Chicago, where he 
remained until 1907. From 1907 to 1918, he 
was professor of chemistry at the University of 
Cincinnati, and from 1918 to 1920, he was dean 
of the School of Chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota, after which he accepted a call to the 
chair of chemistry at Princeton. He has de- 
voted his attention chiefly to organic chemistry 
and has published papers on nitro-paraffin salts, 
alkyl derivatives of hydro-oxylamin, preparation 
of hydroxamic acids from hydroxylamin of or- 
ganic acids, electron conception of valence, and 
preparation of electromeres. During the World 
War, he served with the Chemical War Service 
as chief of the research section of offense. Dr. 
Jones is the author of A Laboratory Outline of 
Organic Ohemistry (1911). 

JONES, Robert Edmond (1887- ). An 

American artist born in Milton, N. H., and edu- 
cated at Harvard University. He started his 
career of designing for the theatre in New York 
City in 1911, and among his notable works are 
his designs for The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife; The Jest; Richard HI; The Birthday of 
the Infanta; Macbeth; and Redemption. 

JONES, Robert Tyre, Jr. (1902- ). An 

American golfer. He was born at Atlanta, Ga., 
and in childhood was handicapped by a poor 
physique. Engaging in outdoor sports, and 
especially in golf, at an early age, he became 
sturdy so that at fourteen he was able to com- 
pete successfully with older players. In 1923 he 
won the American Open Championship in golf, 
in 1924 and 1925, the American Amatenr Cham- 
pionship, and in 1926 the American Open and 
the British Open Golf Championship, being the 
first amateur in twenty-nine years to gain that 
coveted honor. In the following year, he again 
took the British Open as well as the American 
Amateur Championship. In 1928 (at the age of 
twenty-six) his record was summarized as fol- 
lows: He had won eight national titles at 
match and medal play and a total of twenty- 
three out of twenty-four matches in which he 
had competed. He thus held first place among 
living golf players. In the meantime, he had 
completed a course at Harvard (S.B.,‘ 1924), 
engaged in the real estate business, and studied 
law. He has since practiced in Atlanta’. In col- 
laboration with 0, B. Keeler he wrote Down the 
Fairway: Golf Life and Play of Robert T. Jones, 
Jr. (1927). 

JONES, Wesley Livsby (1863- ). A 

United States Senator (see VoL, XII). He was 
elected to the Senate from the State of Wash- 
ington as a Republican for four terms (1909- 
33 ) and was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce. In 1929 he was the author of ^e 


Jones Act increasing penalties for violation of 
the Prohibition Law. 

JONES LAW (Merchant Marine Act oe 
1920). See Shipping, 

JONGEN, Joseph (1873- ). An eminent 

Belgian composer, born in Li4ge. While a stu- 
dent at the Conservatory there, he won prize 
after prize, finally carrying off the Prix dc Rome 
with his cantata Gomala (1897). The next four 
years he spent in further study in Berlin, Mun- 
ich, Dresden, Leipzig, Paris, and Rome. In 1903 
he became professor of harmony and counter- 
point at the Conservatory of Liege, but resigned 
the following year and settled in Brussels, de- 
voting his entire time to composition. At the 
outbreak of the World War, he fled to England, 
where he remained till 1919. In 1920-25 he was 
professor of counterpoint and fugue at tho Brus- 
sels Conservatory, and then became its director. 
As a composer, be strives to follow the ideals of 
Cesar Franck, but has not been able to with- 
stand the influence of impressionism. His works 
comprise a symphony; two symphonic poems, 
Lalla Roukh and Impressions d’ Ardennes ; Ta~ 
bleaua piHoresques and Fantaisie sur deux Noels 
wallons for orchestra; Sinfoma oonoerlantc for 
organ and orchestra; a concerto for violin and 
one for 'cello; Fantaisie rapsodique for 'cello and 
orchestra; a mimo-syinphonic legend, B'Arka 
(Brussels, 1912) ; and numerous works for 
chamber music. 

JONNABT, zh 6 n-fi.r, C^j^brtin Augustin 
Charles (1857-1927). A French diplomat, who 
was born at Fldchin, Pas de Calais, and educated 
in the law. In 1882 he entered upon his polit- 
ical and diplomatic career by becoming chief of 
the cabinet of the Governor General of Algeria. 
He subsequently was director of Algerian af- 
fairs in the Ministry of the Interior, Minister of 
Public Works, a deputy from the Pas de Calais, 
president of the general council, Governor 
General of Algeria (1903-1911), and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs (1913), During tho World 
War, he was the Inter-Allied High Commissioner 
in Greece, and was instrumental in causing King 
Constantine's abdication and bringing GVcmiccs 
into the War on the side of the Allies. In 1917 
he left the Chamber for the Senate, was Minister 
of Blockade until the Armistice, again Governor 
General of Algeria, and chairman of the Roi)ara- 
tions Commission. In 1921 when the French 
government resumed relations with the Vatican 
after 17 years, he was made Ambassador at the 
Holy See, but Herriot withdrew the Ambassador 
and he was recalled in 1924. He was elected to 
the French Academy of Political and Moral Sci- 
ences in 1918, and to the French Academy in 
1923. Consult M. J amort en Qr^cc et Pabdioa^ 
tion de Constantin, by Recouly. 

JONNESCO, Thomas (1861-1926). A Ru- 
manian surgeon for many years professor of 
surgery in the University of Bucharest. He was 
known especially for his attempts to cure certain 
diseases by dividing some part of the cervico- 
thoracic sympathetic nerve and reported cunss 
of angina pectoris — usually regarded as purely 
a degenerative affection — ^by this resource. His 
major writings comprise La Raelmnesth4$ic G4n- 
4rale (1919), and Le Sympathique C&rpico- 
Thoracic (1923), The division of the sympa- 
thetic verve by his, technique is known as Jon- 
nesco's operation. 

JOSLIN, Elliott Proctor (1869- ). An 

American physician and authority on diabetes, 
born at Osiord, Mass. He received degrees in 
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arts and science at Yale (1890-91) and in medi- 
cine at Harvard (1895). He was assistant pro- 
fessor of theory and practice of medicine at the 
Harvard Medical School from 1912 to 1922, when 
he became clinical professor. His standard 
books, The Treatment of Diabetes (1916), and 
A Diabetic Manual (1918) have gone through 
several editions. 

JOTTVEHEL, Gabrielle Sidonie (Mme. 
Hen ri) d e. See Colette. 

JOWETT, John Henry (1864-1923). A 
British-American Presbyterian clergyman (see 
VoL. XIII). In 1918 he returned to England 
from Hew York, where he was Minister of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church (1911-18), 
and became minister of Westminster Chapel. 
His later writings include The Spirit of Christ- 
mas (1914); My Daily Meditation for the 
Circling Year (1914) ; “Come Ye Apart Daily 
Dasercises in Prayer and Devotion (1920); The 
Dagle Life oAid Other Studies in ths Old Testa- 
ment ( 1 022 ) ; and The Fri&nd on the Road and 
Other Studies in the Gospels (1022). Consult 
John Henry Jowett, by Arthur Porritt (1924). 

JOYCE, James (1882- ). An Irish au- 

thor, who was born and educated in Dublin, but 
spent his manhood in Borne, Trieste, Zurich, and 
Paris. His works were few: A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man (1914) ; Chamber Music, 
a book of lyrics; Exiles, a play (1918) ; Dublin- 
ers, a collcotion of short stories about the slums of 
Dublin; Ulysses (1922); and Pomes Pewyeaoh, 
poems, (1927). His first novel, A Portrait was 
well received; it contained lyrical powers and a 
dignity and honesty that marked it off: but it 
was Ulysses that made him the storm-centre of a 
bitter literary controversy. The novel has al- 
luoHt 500,000 words, little plot in the accepted 
sense, telling only of one day in the life of Mr. 
Bloom, and marks a violent break with the cur- 
rcnit technique. It was attacked for its crudities 
and its formlessness; and it was extolled for its 
frankness and the epic quality of its portraiture. 
He became a leader of Surrlalisme, which held 
that one should write very quickly and never re- 
write. 

JOYHSOH-HICKS, Rt. Hon. Sib William, 
First Viscount (1805- ). An English pub- 

lic oilicial, who was born Hicks but assumed his 
present name on marrying Miss Grace Joynson 
in 1895. A Unionist, he stood for Parliament 
twice before ho was elected in 1908. He was de- 
feated in 1910, and reelected in 1911. He was 
active in church affairs and transportation and 
air problems, serving on many committees deal- 
ing with these matters. He was created a bar- 
onet in 1019, a member of the Privy Council in 
192,3, and a viscount in 1929. In 1922 ho entered 
the Cabinet as Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Overseas Trade Department, and in the next 
year was successively Postmaster General and 
l»aymaster General, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury (with a scat in the Cabinet), and 
Minister of Health, holding the latter olBce until 
the resignation of the Baldwin government in 
January, 1924. In November of the same year, 
on the return to power of the Conservatives, he 
became Home Secretary. In this position, he 
had an important part in the conditions and 
orderliness of the country during the coal and 
general strikes of 1926, in the Arcos raid of 
1927, which led to the break between Russia and 
England, and in the Prayer Book dispute, Be- 
si(ieH temperance pamiihlets, he wrote The Law 
of Traction on Highways; The Commmd of the 


Air, speeches delivered in the House of Commons 
(1916); and The Prayer Pooh Crisis (1928). 

JUDAH, Noble Brandon (1884- ). An 

American soldier and diplomat. He was born 
at Chicago, trained in the public schools of that 
city, and graduated from Brown University 
(1904). After a law course at Northwestern Uni- 
versity (LL.B., 1907) he was admitted to the 
bar. In 1911-12 he was a member of the Illinois 
Legislature. He was commissioned first lieuten- 
ant of Illinois Field Artillery at San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1916 and promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain in the same year. In the World War, he 
served as major of the 149tli Field Artillery, 
42d Division, becoming lieutenant colonel in 
1918. He was also asistant chief of staff, 1st 
Army Corps, A. E. F. He received the D.S.M., 
Legion of Honor, and Croix de Guerre with 
Palm. He engaged in law practice at Chicago 
(1919-27) and in December, 1927, was appointed 
Ambassador to Cuba. He resigned that post in 
June, 1029. 

JUGOSLAVIA. Jugoslavia, or as it is 
officially known, “The Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes,” comprises the old king- 
doms of Serbia and Montenegro, combined with 
certain provinces originally belonging to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The country is 
situated in southern Europe, bordering on the 
Adriatic Sea; area, 96,134 square miles; popu- 
lation, census of 1921, 12,017,323. Jugoslavia 
is primarily an agricultural state, the great bulk 
of its population heing agrarian, and most of its 
income is derived from farming and stock rais- 
ing. Racially, the population is divided into 
Jugoslavs,. 10,900,000; Germans, 500,000; Mag- 
yars, 460,000; Albanians and Turks, 650,000; 
Runianes and Vlachs, 200,000; the remainder 
oozisisting of Italians and other nationalities. 
There is no dominant religion in the country, and 
freedom of worship is guaranteed. The major- 
ity of the people, however, arc either Orthodox 
or Roman Catholic. The population is distrib- 
uted by religions as follows: Orthodox, .6,602,227; 
Catholic, 4,735,154; Moslem, l,r3.37,687; Protes- 
tant, 236,000; and Jewish, 64,169. Cities of 
over 20,000 are Belgrade, 260,000; Zagreb, 150,- 
000; Ljubliana, 60,000; Sarajevo, 75,000; Novi 
Sad, 45,000; Spalato, 35,000; and Nish, 80,000. 

Agriculture. In 1926 there wore 15,080,000 
acres of arable land, 24 per cent of the total 
area; 11,239,000 acres of permanent meadow 
and pasture; 1,366,000 acres of trees, shrulm, 
and bushes, and 18,745,000 acres of forest. 
While there are many small landowners, there 
are still many large estates, particularly in tlie 
provinces of Slovenia, Voivodina, and KSlavonia. 
The problem of the breaking up of these large 
holdings is the chief problem of the agrarian re- 
form. Pre-war grain yields in bushels were: 
wheat, 63,606,000; rye, 10,142,000; barley, 20,- 
280,000; oats, 33,500,000; and corn, 111,892,000. 
The crops of all these cereals declined, as was 
shown by the 1927 production, wheat being then 

66.568.000 bushels; rye, 5,923,000 bushels; barley, 

14.449.000 bushels; oats, 20,114,000 bxiahels; 
and corn, 84,344,000 bushels. This decline in 
yield may bo accounted for through the con- 
version of the land to other rises, principally 
fruit growing and stock raising. Besides the 
principal cereals enumerated, Jugoslavia also 
cultivates, in lesser quantities, buckwheat, mil- 
let, rice, lentils, beans, and peas. There are 
also increasingly large cro])s of tobacco and sugar 
beets, tobacco production having grown from 
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3.000. 000 pounds, pre-war, to 14,748,000 pounds 
in 1927. Production of sugar beets in 1927 was 

691.000 metric tons. 

Milling. Mining was little developed in 
Jugoslavia in 1929, althougb. a great diversity 
of minerals was known to exist. The industry 
only began to assume any real importance within 
the last century, with the exception of the prov- 
inces of Slovenia and Croatia (formerly parts 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire).^ There were, 
however, many traces of old workings for gold 
and copper dating back to the days of the Roman 
Empire, and also to the Middle Ages. The prin- 
cipal minerals found in the country are brown 
coal, anthracite, bauxite (used in the manufac- 
ture of aluminium), lead, iron, copper, sulphur, 
antimony, silver, and gold. Petroleum and as- 
phalt also occur in various parts of Jugo- 
slavia, but not in large quantities. The large 
coal deposits are of great advantage to the in- 
dustries of Jugoslavia, the principal mines be- 
ing located in the provinces of Slovenia, the only 
drawback being that they consisted almost en- 
tirely of brown coal and lignite, which is inferior 
to the British, Belgian, and^ Silesian black coal, 
and in many cases is unsuitable for industrial 
consumption. All coal so far mined in Slovenia, 
Croatia-Slavonia, or Bosnia is of this inferior 
quality, the only anthracite being found in 
Serbia. Coal production for 1928 was 6,051,8()0 
metric tons; for 1921, it was 2,949,103 metric 
tons. Production of iron ore in 1928 was 439,- 
480 metric tons, copper ore was 327,800, and 
bauxite 49,260 metric tons, as compared with 

101.000 in 1927, and 132,000 in 1926. 

Eorest. The forests of Jugoslavia cover 

about 32 per cent of her entire area, lumbering 
being one of the principal industries of the coun- 
try. The forests are particularly^ valuable as- 
sets to the country because of their close prox- 
imity to the Mediterranean, whereas most of the 
other countries bordering on it had been more 
or less deforested, and the demand for Jugoslav 
timber is constantly increasing and exports of 
construction wood in 1928 were valued at $1,- 

184.000. The principal varieties of trees found 
are birch and oak, and in lesser quantities, fir, 
pines, and spruce. The provinces of Bosnia and 
Slovenia are the principal timber sections of 
the country. 

Industry. The manufacturing industry of 
Jugoslavia is still in the early stages of its 
development and consists principally of flour- 
milling, weaving, tanning, boot making, pottery 
manufacturing, and iron foundries. In view of 
tlie immense water-power resources of the coun- 
try, a great development in this phase of the 
industrial life is hoped for. One of the great- 
est difficulties in the development of manufactur- 
ing is the lack of proper railway facilities, 
In 1927 there were 6200 miles of railroads all 
owned by the state with the exception of 636 
miles. In 1927 telegraph had 65,911 miles of 
line and telephone, 98,818 miles of line. 

Commerce. The foreign trade of old Serbia 
in 1911 was: imports $22,277,000, and exports 
$22,564,000. These figures, however, do not af- 
ford a proper basis of comparison with statistics 
on foreign trade for post-war years, in view of 
the much greater present area of the country. 
Imports for 1928 were $137,900,000. Exports for 
the same year wore $1 13,400,000, making for the 
second consecutive year an unfavorable trade 
balance. The principal countries of origin of 
imports are Ozecboslovakia, Austria, Germany, 


Italy, Hungary, and Great Britain. The prin- 
cipal countries of destination of exports are Italy, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. Ex- 
ports to the United States were valued at $1,048,- 
000 and imports from the United States at $6,- 

784.000. The principal items of import are 
textiles, metals and metal products, machinery 
and vehicles, and chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. The principal items of export are 
lumber, grain, cattle, meat products, eggs, and 
dried prunes. 

Shipping. When the merchant marine of 
the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy was 
divided between Italy and Jugoslavia, the lat- 
ter country obtained about 100,000 gross tons 
of shipping, though failing to secure any of the 
large steamers of important steamship com- 
panies. This merchant fleet had increased until 
by the end of 1928 it totaled approximately 

300.000 gross tons. The various shipping com- 
panies receive subventions from the state, the 
total in 1927-28 amounting to 36,360,000 dinars 
(the dinar being valued at $0.0176). The mer- 
chant marine early in 1028 in Jugoslavia ag- 
gregated 153 vessels with a combined gross 
tannage of 242,000. Of this total number, 22 
vessels of 110,000 tons, each over 4000 tons 
formed 45.2 per cent of the total. There arc 
seven important steamship companies which 
control approximately 66 per cent of the total 
tonnage, the largest having 22.0 per cent in its 
fleet of 14 vessels. 

Pinance. Bank-note circulation at the end 
of 1927 was 6,743,000,000 dinars; gold reserve, 

89.000. 000 dinars. Average exchange rate of 
the dinar, 1913, $0,193 (par); 1921, $0.0237; 
1922, $0.0133; 1927, $0.1762. The foreigm pre^ 
war debt, converted at par, was $156,445,000 in 
1927, but would be much less if discharged in pa- 
per currency of the several countries, due to 
their depreciated currencies. War debts to the 
British, Eronch, and American governments, at 
par, were $564,077,000 ; pre-war debts of Austria 
and Hungary (assumed), converted at agreed 
exchange rates, $23,074,000. In addition, there 
were several foreign loans negotiated after the 
War. The total debt was approximately $862,- 

140.000 in 1926. Government receipts for the 
fiscal year 1927-28 amounted to 10,772,036,400 
dinars and expenditures to 10,513,128,300 dinars 
while the budget for the year 1028-29 contem- 
plated revenues of 11,655,794,000 dinars and ex- 
penditures of 11,692,794,000 dinars. For 1929- 
30 corresponding figures are 12,158,721,000 
dinars and 12,158,672,800 dinars. 

Education. Elementary education is com- 
pulsory and in the schools under the Ministry 
of Education is free. In 1926, there were 7208 
elementary schools with 17,576 teachers and 
786,324 pupils; number of secondary schools was 
173, with 3606 teachers and 83,309 pupils; there 
are three universities located at Jkdgrtt<le, Za- 
greb, and Ljubliana, with a total of 360 profes- 
sors and 10,320 students. 

Government. Jugoslavia is a constitutional 
monarchy, whose ruler in 1929 was Ahsxandcr 
I, former Eling of Serbia. The present constitu- 
tion was adopted on Jan. 1, 1921, and provides 
for a single chamber called Narodna Skupstina, 
consisting of 313 representatives elected for four 
years on the basis of one member for every 40,000 
inhabitants. The military defense of the coun- 
try is provided for by a peace-time army of 7000 
officers and 120,000 men recruited on the basis 
of universal service. Compulsory service is on- 
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forced for men between the ages of 21 and 45 
in the first line, and for men l^tween 18 and 21 
years and 45 and 50 years for the second line 
defense. The navy consists of 12 torpedo boats, 
0 mine layers and 2 submarines. 

History. While the new kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovonos did not become a 
reality until December, 1918, the idea of a uni- 
fied Jugoslavia had been broached at intervals 
throughout the nineteenth century, Jugoslav 
unity, however, had sulVered a serious setback 
in the creation of Austria-Hungary, which coun- 
try played off Serbs against Croats and treated 
Herbia practically as a fief, and at the beginning 
of the twentieth century the idea was comxdetely 
submerged. But from 1005 on, it grew steadily, 
fostered in the Dual Monarchy by Serbian in- 
fiueiice. It was further promoted by Serbian 
victories in the Balkan War, and the hot-headed 
I)roposals of tlio student organizations, to which 
the assassins Princip and Cahrinovitch belonged, 
bi ought ou unnecessary excesses. Throughout 
the VV'ar, Slavs in Austria-Hungary suspected of 
any sympathy with tlie patriotic xnopaganda 
were treated with the utmost cruelty. Thou- 
sands died in internment camps, wholesale con- 
fiscations occurred, and except in Croatia, every 
semblance of government disappeared from the 
provinces. 

Aliroad, the Jugoslav Committee headed by Dr. 
Truinbitoli and Mr. Hujiilo kept confronting the 
Allies with the idea of Jugoslav freedom. Al- 
though it learned immediately of the terms of 
the Treaty of London of April, 1915, which 
brought Italy into the War through what was, 
in effect, a territorial betrayal of tlie Jugoslavs, 
its loyalty to the Allied cause suffered little in- 
asmuch as the invasion of Serbia by the enemy 
occurred soon after. In 3917 ' the Jugoslav 
(Hub, made up of sympathizers in the Austrian 
Tlei(*hsrat, and the exiled Soriiian govermuent 
under Mr. Bash itch gave added support to the 
Jugoslav Committee, By Mr. Pashitch for the 
goviM-nmont, and Dr.' Tnimbitch for the Com- 
mittee, the Corfu Deehiratioii was signed, July 
20, 1917. Ft set forth the prixicixdes of Jugoslav 
unity under tluj Karagoorgevitch dynasty to- 
gether with tin* democratic tenets of universal 
suffrage and freedom of religion. 

In 1918 Jugoslavs and Italians agreed to co- 
operate in defeating the Dual Monarchy, and the 
ensuing disaffection from the Austro-IIungariaii 
forces and their final collapse made certain the 
creation of a. Jugoslav kingdom. Despite Italian 
diHapj)roval and the efforts of Berbia to found 
a kingdom with itself as nucleus, an act of union 
was jiromulgated on Nov. 23, 1018, at 2agi*ob, 
capital of the cx-Austriaii Blav provinces, and 
Prince Ale.xaiidor was invited to take the throne 
of a united Jugoslavia. At the sumo time, King 
Nicholas of Montenegro was deposed and Monte- 
negro joined the union. Bee Montenkoro, 

The path of the new state was to be a thorny 
one in the beginning. Italy consistently refused 
its re<jognition of the aceoiuplished fact of the 
Jugoslav state and ' at the Peace Conference 
unalterably insisterl not only on tlie Treaty of 
Ixnulon line but, in addition, Piumc. To the 
Jugoslavs, me.diatiojl! by President Wilson of the 
whole Adriatic question was perfectly acceptable; 
to the Italians, aware of President Wilson’s 
doctrines of self-determination and also under- 
standing that on such a basis not all their 
claims could be siilwtantiated, there was no way 
out but the Treaty of Loudon. Wilson's pro- 


posals, they hotly rejected and Wilson’s sensa- 
tional declaration of Ain*. 23, 1919, over the head 
of the Italian government, infuriated the Italian 
people. The Adriatic question continued inter- 
mittently to trouble the progress of southern 
European affairs for the next four years. For 
the D’Annunzio escapade, the succeeding conver- 
sations with the Supreme Council, the patched-up 
Treaty of Hapallo of Nov. 12, 1920, and finally 
the thrcateiiiiig gesture of Mussolini and the 
Peace of Rome of Januaiy, 1924, see the article 
FiUME-AdRIATIC COWTROVEItSY. 

Jugoslavia was, in a sense, the victor, for, 
excepting the cession of Fiume to Italy, the new 
line followed substantially Wilson’s proposals of 
1919. There were other questions tliat served 
to distract attention from domestic coiicerns and 
to prevent that reconstruction that was so sorely 
needed. The division of the Banat of Temesvar, 
which both Jugoslavia and Rumania claimed on 
ethnographic grounds, was not consummated 
until 1920, when, by the Treaty of the Trianon, 
Jugoslavia finally gained the western country 
(Torontfil) as well as the Backa district con- 
taining the large city of Szahadka. To the 
southwest, the Pan-Serbs agita,ted for the an- 
nexation of the Scutari region (iiortlicru Al- 
bania). Not until 1921 did Jugoslavia agree 
to relinquish her claims to this rich district, 
which included the valleys and outlets of the 
Drill and Boyana Rivers. Again, the settlement 
of the Austrian boundary line presented diffi- 
culties. By the treaty, a jJeljiscite liad to be 
held in the Klagenfurt*^area before its disposition 
could be finally determined. In October, 1920, 
one of the two zones voted to remain in Austria, 
with the result that the whole area was restored. 
By the Treaty of Neuilly (November, 1919) , Bul- 
garia was forced to give up to Jugoslavia, on the 
oast, the Strumitsa district as well as the 
Tsaribrod and Bosilegrad districts. 

Thus, not until 3921 was Jugoslavia ready to 
turn to the business of setting her house in 
order. In November, 1920, elections were held 
for members of a Constituent Assembly, and 
the meeting of tliat body, the first to repre- 
sent the opinion of the new state, indicated 
something of the new loyalties. Cleavages wei’c 
largely on racial and then on economic lines, 
although religious animosities wore also apimv- 
eut. Decentralization was particularly favored 
by the Catholic Croats and Slovenes, who feared 
the sHi)reniacy of the Orthodox Serbs. The 
Oommnnists gathered about them the dissident 
spirits from tlie late eiioniy provinces, especially 
the Backa, as well as the Mohammedans of 
Bosnia. The character of the now groupings 
may be adduced from the parties represented in 
the Constituent Assembly. There were 102 Rad- 
icals, 94 Democrats, 42 Communists, 61 Croa- 
tian-Agi'arians, 33 Berb Agrarians, 25 Moham- 
medans, 21 of the Catholic People’s Party. 

A.S a result of these fundamental differences, 
the establishment of the new state proceeded 
slowly, (Government by bloc was the only way 
out and could be carried on only as a result of 
the alliance of the Radicals and the Democrats, 
strengthened by the adherence of the Bosnian 
Mohammedans and the Blovonc Agrarians. It 
was only on June 28, 1921, that the constitu- 
tion, embodying the notion of a centralized Serb 
state, finally passed ■ through the Assembly. 
Even then, this result could hardly have becMi 
a<*liipvt*(l had not the entire Croat delegation of 
3G1 members (piit the body. Throughout 3922, 
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liowever, the new constitution was not promul- 
gated, the rump Assembly remaining in control 
and the Government under Mr. Pashitch continu- 
ing in office despite well-authenticated charges 
of disregard for ministerial responsibility. 

Communist outbreaks in 1921 added to the 
general uncertainty and were followed by harsh 
measures of reprisal in which the Communist 
members were expelled and the constitutional 
guarantees annulled. However, the increasing 
growth of the Peasant Party indicated the true 
temper of the country. 

Jugoslavia is essentially agricultural and its 
problems centre in the development of its natu- 
ral resources and the spread of its means of com- 
munication. To these, the country increasingly 
devoted itself and made as rapid headway as the 
vexatious administrative questions would per- 
mit, In the field of foreign affairs, the prevail- 
ing policy was conciliatory. By a series of 
conventions with Czechoslovakia and Rumania 
in 1920 and 1921, the Little Entente was con- 
stituted to check the Hapsburg pretensions; in 
October, 1923, Jugoslavs gained Greek permis- 
sion for their use of the port of Saloniki; in 
1924, an understanding was effected with Italy 
for the amicable settlement of the Adriatic 
problem. The friendliness of France contributed 
much toward strengthening the financial struc- 
ture of the new state and the security of its 
national integrity. Jugoslavia was assured of 
a respectable place among Central European na- 
tions. 

The first general election, March, 1923, gave 
the same groups that had controlled the Con- 
stituent Assembly, ascendancy in the national 
Parliament. Mr. Pashitch remained at the head 
of affairs, his party and that of the Democrats 
backing vigorously his resolute attitude toward 
the separatist Croats. Though in February, 
1924, 96 Groats once more appeared to take their 
seats in the Parliament after an absence of four 
years, their policy continued hostile, as was 
shown by their opposition to the Fiume Treaty 
and their continual demands for Croatian inde- 
pendence. In March, and again in April, 1924, 
by combining with the other Opposition groups, 
the Croats succeeded in compelling Premier 
Pashitch to resign. Thanks to the King’s con- 
tinued confidence in him, the veteran leader 
returned to power, each time, with a recon- 
structed cabinet; but the significance of Croa- 
tian opposition was larger than mere cabinet 
jugglery would indicate. 

The important fact revealed by more than four 
years of Croatian obstruction was that the 
Croats, though willing to unite with their kins- 
men in a decentralized Jugoslav nation, were ir- 
reconcilably opposed to the continued dominance 
of the Serbs in the new and enlarged nation. 
Territorial consolidation had proved to be but 
the first step toward genuine national unifica- 
tion, and the other steps remained to be made. 
The head of the Croat movement was Stephan 
Raditch, whose whole-hearted devotion to the 
cause of the Croat peasant earned him the regard 
of all the Balkan peoples. By 1924 he was a 
leader of the first importance in southeastern 
Europe. strong leaning toward Russia, 

strengthened still further by a visit to Moscow 
in June, brought renewed fears on the part of 
the Government of a Communist uprising, and in 
July a number of arrests were made. 

The return of Croatian representatives to the 
Assembly in the spring of 1924 so strengthened 


the opposition that on July 18 the Pashitch 
ministry resigned. The Croats were not in- 
cluded in the succeeding Davidovitch ministry, 
but supported it for a time. Ever-growing dis- 
sension led to its resignation in October and in 
November the King decided to call general elec- 
tions, meanwhile putting the government again 
in the hands of Pashitch. Toward the close of 
the year, the premier took drastic measures in 
dissolving the Croatian Peasants’ Party. The 
year 1924 was signalized by an agreement with 
Bulgaria and an important treaty negotiated in 
January witli Italy. The latter was a five-year 
treaty of friendship by which Jugoslavia granted 
to Italy full sovereignty over Fiume and re- 
ceived balancing concessions. 

In the elections held in February, 1925, the 
Radical Party won 140 seats, which with the 
support of one of the minor factions gave it a 
slender majority. During the spring, however, 
a series of negotiations brought the Radical and 
the Raditch parties together and in July they 
formed a coalition government. Mr. Raditch 
with several other Croat leaders had been im- 
prisoned since the first of the year. He was now 
set free and later received the post of Minister 
of Education in the cabinet and represented the 
country at the League of Nations meeting. For 
a while, political harmony seemed to reign, but 
the antagonism between the leading factions was 
too great to be permanently suppressed and 
in April, 1926, the premier resigned following 
the resignation of Croat cabinet members, in- 
cluding Raditch. The ministry was reorganized 
under M. Uzunovitch, with the Raditch Party 
represented in the cabinet although Raditch 
himself remained out. 

The new Government maintained an uncertain 
lease of life until December. The storm that 
broke when the Treaty of Tirana between Italy 
and Albania was published swept out of office 
the Foreign Minister, M. Nintcmtch, wJio liad 
consistently followed a policy of accord witli 
Italy, and the whole cabinet followed. In tlie 
midst of efforts to form a new govermnent, the 
aged M, Pashitch died, leaving the already 
tangled situation still more involved. At th(i 
close of the year, M. Uzunovitch succeeded in 
bringing Radicals and Raditch Party leaders 
together once more in a new cabinet, but in its 
short life of four months, it had sufficient 
strength only to put through the budget. 

The excitement over the Albanian situation 
continued to run high and was in part respon- 
sible for the ministry’s resignation in April. 
It was succeeded by a coalition of Radicals and 
Democrats headed by V. Vukitchevitch. Elec- 
tions held in September brought no particular 
changes, the existing government parties ob- 
taining a substantial majority. Aside from the 
perennial political strife in domestic affairs, the 
Government at this time was occupied chiefly 
with strenuous efforts to form an alliance which 
would at least partially offset the advance of 
Italy in the Balkans. This was finally accom- 
plished on Nov. 11, 1917, when a treaty of 
friendship and alliance was signed with France. 
Relations with Bulgaria became increasingly 
strained at this time because of the incessant 
border raids by bands of Macedonian “comitadji,” 
which Bulgaria seemed quite unable to suppress. 
The murder of the Jugoslav General Kovache- 
vitch on Oct. 5, 1917, brought the situation to a 
most serious stage, but an actual clash between 
the two countries was happily avoided. 
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In 1928 the issue which had divided the coun- 
try since its founding, the reiterated demands of 
the Croats, and to a lesser extent the Slovenes, 
for full autonomy, became more than ever a 
source of discord. It found expression particu- 
larly in tl^e bitter opposition to the ratification 
of a pending treaty with Italy negotiated in 
1925, wliich the Croats claimed sacrificed their 
interests to the Government’s desire for support 
for a loan. In May, rioting and anti-Italian 
denioiistr«ations became frequent. The climax to 
all the disorder came on June 20, when a Eadical 
deputy, Punica Eatchitch, shot down five Croat 
party leaders, killing two outright and wound- 
ing Stephan Eaditch and two others. Immedi- 
ately, the land was in an uproar. The Croat 
deputies withdrew in a body from the Assembly 
and returned to Zagreb. There they declared a 
boycott on the Government, refusing even to 
recognize its envoys as long as any party in any 
way connected with the murders was in office. 
The Government did all it could to placate them. 

When the crisis brought about the resignation 
of the ministry on July 4, the King requested the 
wounded Eaditch to form a cabinet, but he re- 
fused. Anton Koroshetz, a Slovene clerical, 
then organized a government. On August 8, 
Stoplian Eaditch died and the whole of Croatia 
was plunged in mourning. In the absence of the 
Croat rei)resentalive.s, the Government readily 
put through the ratification of the Italian agree- 
ment. During the following months the Serb- 
Croat hostility grew more and more bitter, with 
frequent riots and much bloodshed. The Koro- 
shetz ministry made several vain attempts at 
conciliation, even offering Croatia partial auton- 
omy. In December, steps were taken apparently 
looking toward placing Croatia under military 
rule. With the Croatian situation but reflecting 
the condition of, helplessness to which the whole 
civil goverinncint had arrived, it became apparent 
that the long years of party dissension and par- 
liamentary inaptitude had brought governmental 
affairs to the breaking point. On December 30, 
the Koroshetz cabinet resigned, and after a 
week’s futile effort to find in the political welter 
sufficient strength to form a stable government, 
the King at one stroke swept the whole parlia- 
mentary system into the discard, abolished the 
constitution, and set up a military dictatorship 
witli General Zivkovitch as premier. 

Although the coup and the dictatorship that 
followed it were quite 1% line with similar over- 
turns in Italy and other countries, it differed 
from them in that the King himself took over all 
power, and also in that he professed with ap- 
parent sincerity a devotion to democratic gov- 
ernment and an intention ultimately to return 
to it. In his proclamation of Jan. 5, 1029, he 
asserted that “parliamentary government, which 
was always my own ideal as it was that of my 
unforgetable father, has been so abused by blind 
party passions that it prevented every useful 
development in the State.” On January 0, de- 
crees were issued making the King sole source 
of power with a ministry responsible to him 
alone, prohibiting communism and unduly na- 
tionalistic parties, limiting the freedom of the 
press, and doing away with all local elective 
bodies. 

During the following months, successive meas- 
ures were taken to safeguard the new regime 
and make it workable. On February 18, the King 
by decree created a Legislative Council to suc- 
ceed the former Parliament, consisting of ex- 


ministers, etc., and having practically none hut 
advisory powers. The Government was reorgan- 
ized in the interests of efficiency. Several news- 
papers were suppressed. On June 7, Punica 
Katchitch was given a twenty-year prison term 
for the murders of a year before. 

By the people of Jugoslavia, the setting-up of 
the dictatorship was accepted without enthusi- 
asm and without particular protest. In foreign 
relations, the chief immediate reaction was 
Italy’s declaration that no new treaty could 
he negotiated to replace the five-year pact of 
friendship which had expired in January, 1929, 
until the political situation should become more 
settled. Although the sponsors of the new 
regime professed to look forward to a resumption 
of parliamentary government, thoy admitted that 
it miglit be a long time before such objective 
could be realized, and in midsummer of 1929 the 
country faced an indefinite continuation of one- 
man rule. 

JUGOSLAV LITERATUBE. The unifica- 
tion of the literature written in the various sec- 
tions of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes has been vfty difficult to achieve and its 
progress has depend^ much, upon the political 
relations between the different provinces. Be- 
fore the World War, there was a growitig tend- 
ency for young Serb writers to publish at Zagreb 
and, vice versa, for the Croats to have some of 
their works in the Serb journals. With this in 
mind, we must remember that there was an ac- 
tive literature in both sections of the country. 

In Croatia, older writers, such as Anton Trcsi5 
Pavi6i5, a poet and novelist of Dalmatia, had 
largely withdrawn from the field and turned the 
literary output over to men of the younger 
schools which followed rather closely the pre- 
dominant tendencies in woRtern Europe. Those 
in Serbia had been more largely under Kuasian 
influence, but there was a number of prose 
writers and poets, among whom were Jovaii 
DuSid, Milan Eakic, and Milidid. Again, the 
only author who has become known abroad is 
Bishop Nikolaj of Ochrida, who, as the Ecv. 
Nikola] Vclimirovid, won fijme as a preacher in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, where he had gone 
in connection with the education of Serb refu- 
gees. 

Slovene literature has developed rather apart 
from the other groups. Ivan Cankar, the lead- 
ing writer, died in 1918. He had long been 
moved, as it were, by a religion of beauty and 
was a genuine meditative lyric poet. Since his 
death, '' the leading jjoet is Oton Zunancifi, who 
continues the tradition of love for liis country 
and a real and serious attitude toward his art. 
There are at present no outstanding prose 
authors. 

Modern Jugoslav literature, taken as a whole, 
has not yet reached the heights attained in the 
Middle Ages; yet we can be sure that the vigor 
and the energy that are being put forward will in 
a short time bring forth a national contribution 
to world literature. 

JUNG, Gael Gustav (1876- ). A Swiss 

psychologist and psychoanalyst. Jung, who was 
the earliest convert to the new doctrines of Freud, 
was at that time assistant to Prof. Paul E. Bleu- 
ler the psychiatrist of the Zurich University, 
who also was favorably disposed to the new depar- 
ture. All of his works are in English transla- 
tion: PsyoTwlogy of Dementia Prceoons (1909) ; 
Theory of Psychoanalysie (1912); Analytical 
Psychology (1916); Psychology of the XJnoonr 
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scioits (1916); Studies in Word Association 
(1918); Psychological Types (1923), and Gon- 
irihutions to Analytical Psychology (1928). 
During 1925-20 lie studied primitive psychology 
among the natives of North Kenya, Africa. 
Jung has divided all mankind into^ extr averts 
and introverts with many subdivisions. See 
PsYcnoLOGY, Abnormal, and Psychoanalysis; 
Association Tests. 

JUNIOB COLLEGES. See Universities 
and Colleges. 

JUNIOB HIGH SCHOOLS. See Education 
IN THE United States. 

JUSSEBAND, ahu's’-rSN', Jean Adrien An- 
toine Jules (1855-* ). A French diplomat 

and scholar (see VoL. XIII), Ambassador to the 
United States (1902-25). He had profound 
knowledge of English literature and life, and 
was a member of many American and British, as 
well as French, learned societies and academies. 
His later works include: A Literary History of 
the English People (1913) ; With A ^ericans of 
Past and Present Days (1916); The School for 
Ambassadors, and other Essays (1924); and 
“The Historian’s Work” in The Writing of His- 
tory (1920). Consult Great Men and Great 
Days, by Stdphane Lausanne (1921). 

JUTLAND, Battle op. See World War, 
Naval Operations, 

JUVENILE COUBTS. Although the first 
juvenile courts were established about 1900, 
from 1914 there was great activity in the formu- 
lation of principles and the development of 
methods of administration. In 1914 a report of 
the special committee of the National Probation 
Association, appointed to consider juvenile courts 
and their administration, was published in book 
form under the title JiwenUe Courts and Pro- 
bation, by Bernard Plexner and Boger N. Bald- 
win. This statement of the aims of the juvenile 
court and detailed discussion of the means by 
which its purposes may be realized, together 
with the educational work of the National Pro- 
bation Association, of State organizations super- 
vising juvenile court work, and of individual 
judges and probation officers, brought increased 
recognition of the importance of the movement 
and the administrative standards that must be 
maintained. In 1923, following a series of stud- 
ies made by the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor and conferences held 
under the joint auspices of that Bureau and the 
National Probation Association, a detailed state- 
ment of Juvenile Court standards was pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau and widely dis- 
tributed. 

Since it aims to save, rather than to punish, 
the delinquent child and to protect the neglected 
and dependent child, the ideal function of 
the juvenile court is not to .determine whether 
or not a child has committed a specific ofiense, 
but through social investigations and physical 
and mental examinations, to ascertain the needs 
of each child and determine the treatment to be 
given. Children are to be kept in their own 
homes if possible and, if institutional care 
is needed, it must be educational and not pu- 
nitive. To attain these ends, the procedure in 
children’s cases must not be criminal ipi nature, 
and the court hearings must be entirely sepa- 
rate from the trials of adult offenders. The 
hearings must be private and informal, and 
must be held before a judge or referee who un- 
derstands problem children and is able to use in- 
telligently the resources which the community 


and the State provide; and skilled probation 
service and facilities for expert study of the 
child’s physical and mental condition must be 
available. It is desirable to keep children in their 
own homes, if possible, pending the hearing and 
determination of their eases and, if detention is 
required for their own welfare or the public 
safetjr, it must not be in jails or police stations, 
but in family boarding homes or special deten- 
tion homes adequately equipped for constructive 
service. 

These are the ideals of the juvenile court, but 
their realization, even in the larger cities, is far 
from complete and, in many small towns and 
rural districts throughout the country, children 
are still subjected to publicity, criminal pro- 
cedure, jail detention, and treatment that can 
not be effective because of the absence of facil- 
ities for the study of the child and for skilled 
probation service. Nevertheless, real progress 
has been made in the extension of juvenile-court 
principles and practice. In 1910 legislation au- 
thorizing probation in children’s cases was on the 
statute books of 38 States and the District of 
Columbia, but the application of this legislation 
was mainly confined to the larger cities. Eight 
years later, juvenile-court laws having been 
passed in every State except two, and laws 
authorizing probation in children’s cases in every 
State except one, a survey was made by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the United States Dopartnient of 
Labor, covering 2034 juvenile courts and other 
courts hearing children’s cases. This study 
showed that of an estimated 175,000 childnm’s 
cases in 1918, 125,000 were heard by courts 
with some degree of special organization, and 
that such service existed in all the large cities 
and in 71 per cent of the cities having popula- 
tions of from 25,000 to 100,000. The minimum 
degree of specialization used as a basis of 
comparison in this survey was separate hear- 
ings for children, officially authorized probation 
service, and the recording of social information. 
Only 321 courts, or 10 per cent of those report- 
ing, had even this minimum; and almost lialf 
these courts were in five States, It was found 
that many States were not fully carrying out 
Uieir laws. From at least one cotirt in every 
State came reports of detaining children in jails, 
and in 37 courts in 18 States, no effort wa.s made 
to separate children detained in jails from adult 
offenders; more than one-fourth of the courts 
with probation service reported that n<^ pro- 
vision whatever was m^de for physical examina- 
tion and relatively few courts had facilities 
for mental examinations. Although authorized 
in every State but one, probation service was 
known to have been used during the year in only 
45 per cent of these courts with jurisdiction 
over children. 

Unfortunately, in many of the States, tlie 
juvenile court has been converted into a general 
catch-all. Here has been assigned the jurisdic- 
tion over mothers’ pensions, adoptions, cases in- 
volving feeble-minded children, even domestic 
relations. In very few instances has the com- 
plete attention been concentrated on the original 
definition of the juvenile court, |.c., as an ageticy 
for preventing and treating delinquency. In 
one respect, a technique has been developed— ;that 
of the probation worker. It has rieconie a 
regular, paid service whose workers, if necessary, 
are prepared to reconstruct the child’s family, 
school, and vocational and recreational relation- 
ships. 
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In addition to jiiwiding means of investigating 
the social liistoiy of the child and his family, of 
giving physical examinations and treatment and 
routine mental tests, there has been made an 
effort to probe even deeper. It has been found 
iiecessaiy to link up the juvenile court with the 
psychiatric clinic. The first of these joint efforts 
was tried in Chicago in 1909. Since 1922, to 
demonstrate the importance of a psychiatric 
point of view, the Commonwealth Fund of New 
York has been, financing the assignment of 
psycliiatric clinics to selected communities for 
limited periods, and also has been supporting 
training courses for psychiatric social workers 
and probation officers given by the New York 
School of Social Work. 

One of the most difficult aspects of the work 
is the creation of measuring sticks for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the success of the courts. In 
1928 the director of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
was able to report that only 42 juvenile courts 
throughout the country were cooperating in the 
uniform reporting of statistics of delinquency, 
dependency, and neglect. Another sturabliiig 
block is an adquate definition of delinquency. 
In Boston, for example, children arc arrested for 
the most trival offences such as fence-climbing, 
bathing witliout a suit, etc., and no cases are 
adjudicated outside the court. In Chicago, 
children are brought in only for the relatively 


serious offenses; the police officers adjudicate 
most of the cases outside the courts and com- 
paratively few are entered on the dockets. 
Are statistics from the two cities in any way com- 
parable? Again, there is the m<atter of treat- 
ment. In Chicago, the proportion of commit- 
ments to institutions is great; in Boston, 
delinquents are sent to highly-selected foster 
homes; in Cincinnati, the whole procedure is 
more or less infoimal, tliere are few psychiatric 
examinations and, after a talk with the judge, 
the delinquent boy or girl in the great majority 
of cases is placed on probation in his own home 
under tlie custody of his parents. What has 
been the result? Boston, with its highly tech- 
nical procedur,e has been no more successful than 
Chicago with its institutional commitments or 
Cincinnati with its haphazard examinations and 
its neglect of the careful study usual in the better 
type of juvenile courts. All this has led W. I. 
Thomas and D. S. Thomas in Tk GMd in 
Amcm (1928) to come to this conclusion: 
“It suggests that we have idealized the juvenile 
court as an institution and that its successes, 
where it has successes, are not closely correlated 
with the procedure but due to unknown causes.” 
Thus, an experiment that started out under sucli 
great expectations closes at the time of writing 
(1929) on what must be considered an uncertain 
note. 
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K AHW, kan, Gustave (1859- ). 

A French novelist and critic (see 
VoL. XIII). In 1024 he heeame 
editor of Menordh,^ sl semi-monthly 
Zionist publication. His later 
works include La Childehert (1926) 
and FantiiirLafom' (1927). 

KAHBr, Gustav von (1862- ^ ). A Ger- 

man public official, born at Weissenburg. He 
was active in the establishment of the Bavarian 
Republic, and from March, 1920, to September, 
1921, was Minister-President. He came into con- 
flict with the Eeich government over questions of 
authority and resigned his post, largely as a' 
result of the opposition of General Ludendorff 
and other reactionaries. In 1923 he was ap- 
pointed general commissioner of state in full 
charge of the government and held this position 
during the attempt of Adolf Hitler and General 
Ludendorff to overthrow the Government. The 
failure of this attempt resulted in the arrest of 
Hitler and Ludendorff. See Bavaria. 

KAISER, ki'zgr (F. K) Georg (1878- ). 

A German playwright of the expressionist school. 
He was born at Magdeburg, attended college 
and engaged in commerce at Buenos Aires. 
After 1901 he devoted himself to the drama. He 
is the author of Die Biirger von Calais ( 1914 ) ; 
Von Morgen his Mitternaclvt (1916, produced in 
New York in English translation, 1919 ) ; Die 
Eomlle (1918); Gas (1920); Gilles und J eanne 
(1923); Eolportage (1924); Zweimal Oliver 
(1926 ) ; and Die Borina (1927). 

KAISER, Isabelle (1866-1925). A Swiss 
author, who wrote in German and French (see 
VoL. XIII). Her later works include Le Vent 
des Cimes (1916) ; Rahels Liebe (1921) ; Hilda, 
die Heose (1921) ; and Die Edohte der Ednigin, 
short stories (1924). 

KALEDIN, Alexei ( 1861-1918 ) . A Russian 
general born at Ustj-Chozer (Dongebiet) of a 
Cossack father. In 1914 he led the 12th Divi- 
sion of Cavalry, in 1916 he was wounded and im- 
prisoned in Austria, and in 1916, free again, he 
commanded the 8th Army. His masterly con- 
duct of the campaign of Volhania and the capture 
of Lutsk gaining for him the title of ‘*Hero of 
Lutsk.” On the outbreak of the Revolution in 
1917, the Cossacks elected him commander-in- 
ehief. When he found that his struggle against 
Bolshevism was useless, he committed suicide in 
February, 1918. 

KALiNIN. Mikhail Ivanovich (1875- ). 

A Russian Communist chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Russian Socialist 
Federation of Soviet Republics since 1919. He 
went to work in a St Petersburg cartridge fac- 
tory at the age of fourteen, joined the Social- 
Democratic Party in 1898 and for his political 
activities was exiled to Siberia a number of 
times, the first in 1899. Released from prison 
following the revolution of 19,17, he took an ac- 
tive part in the Bolshevist movement. In 1919 
he was elected a member of the central committee 
of the Communist Party. He wrote, in German, 


Was tut die Bovjeimacht fUr die V erwirhlichung 
der Demokratie f ( 1926 ) . 

ZALLEN, Horace Meyer (1882- ). An 

American philosophical writer. He was born in 
Silesia, Germany, was taken to the United 
States at the age of four, educated at Harvard 
University, the Sorboime, and Oxford. He was 
named by William James as editor of his un- 
finished book, Some Problems in Philosophy 
(1910). After teaching at Harvard (1908-11), 
he went to the University of Wisconsin (1911- 
19). When the New School of Social Research 
was organized in New York City, he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in philosophy. He is the author 
of Williain James and Henri Bergson (1909); 
Creative Intelligence, with John Dewey and 
others (1916) ; The Structure of a Lasting Peace 
(1918); Zionism and World Politics (1021); 
The League of Nations, and To-day and To- 
morrow (1921) ; Culture and Democracy in the 
United States (1924) ; Education, the Machine 
and the Worker (1925) ; Why Religion^ (1927) ; 
and Freedom in the Modem World (1928). 

KAMENEV. Lev Borissovitsoh (1883- 
). A Russian Communist journalist, dip- 
lomat, and political leader, born in Moscow. A 
former coeditor of the Pravda, Petrograd, several 
times banished from Russia for his revolutionary 
activities, he became a member of the central 
committee of the Communist Party in 1917 and 
was one of the negotiators of the Brost-Litovsk 
Treaty with Germany in 1918, From 1918 to 
1925, he was president of the Moscow Soviet and 
from 1924 to 1928 president of the Council of 
Labor and Defence. In December, 1925, and 
again in 1927, he joined with Trotsky and 
others in opposing Stalin, the Soviet chief execu- 
tive, He served as Ambassador to Italy (1920- 
27) and was also president of the All-RuHsian 
Central Executive Committee. In 1921 he wrote 
The Soviet Republic in the Capitalist World, 

KAMERT7N, kfi'me-robn'. Formerly a Ger- 
man protectorate on the west coast of Central 
Africa, but since its capture by British and 
French troops in 1916, part of the British and 
French Empires under the names of British 
Cameroon and French Cameroon. See Cameroon, 
British; and Cameroon, French. 

KANAVEL, Allen Buckner (1874- ). 

An American surgeon, born at Sedgwick, Kan., 
and educated at Northwestern University 
(Ph.B. 1896; M.D- 1899). After studying in 
Vienna, he joined the faculty of Northwestern 
University where he was successively lecturer, 
assistant professor and, after 1919, fuil ])rofeKKor 
of surgery. He became widely known through a 
classical monograph entitled Infections of the 
Hand, which was passed through several editions. 
He is also associate editor of Surgery, Gynecol- 
ogy and Obstetrics, 

KANDEL, Isaac Leon (1881- ). An 

American educator, born in Rumania. He sttidied 
in Manchester, England, and at Columbia 
and Jena xmiversities. For several years, he 
taught in universities in Ireland and from 1908 
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to 1010 was scholar and teaching professor at 
C'olumhia University. In 1915-23 he was asso- 
ciate in edncation at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, after 1023 professor of education 
there, and in 1014-23 was specialist of the 
(Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. He is the author of Elementary 
Education in Engla>nd (1914) ; Federal Aid for 
Vocational Education (1917); Education in 
Germany (1918) ; and Reports on Education m 
Great Britain^ Ireland^ G&i'many and France 
( 1019 ) . He edited : Twenty-five Years of Amerir 
can Education (1924); Educational Yea/rhook 
of the International Institute (1925); The 
Classics in Germany, England, and France 
(1925) ; and French Elementary Schools (1920), 

KANSAS. The thirteenth State in size (82,- 
158 square miles) and the twenty-forth in popula- 
tion; capital, Topeka. The population increased 
from 1,690,949 in 1910 to 1,769,257 in 1920, 
a gain of 4.0 ])er cent ; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 1,835,000. The white population rose 
from 1,634,352 (1010) to 1,708,900 (1920); 
Negro, from 54,030 to 57,925. Foreign-born 
whites decreased in number from 135,190 to 110,- 
578. The urban population mounted from 493,- 
790 to 617,964; the rural fell from 1,197,159 to 
1,151,293. The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows: Kansas City (q.v,), 82,331 to 
101,177; Wichita, 52,450 to 72,217; Topeka, 43,- 
684 to 50,022. 

Agriculture. Kansas is one of the most im- 
portant of agricultural States. Conditions since 
the War have been greatly affected by the general 
agricultural situation in regard to wheat and 
other grains, for accounts of which, see Aattiouii- 
TUiiE, Corn, Wheat, etc. The number of farms 
increased very slightly, from 165,286 in 1920 to 
165,879 in 1025. The total acreage in farms 
was 425,179 in 1920, but fell to 43,729,129 in 
1925. The improved land in farms embraced 
30,600,760 acres in 1920. The acreage of crop 
land in 1925 was 23,896,507. The total |)erccnt- 
age of land in farms decreased from 86.8 in 1920 
to 83.6 in 1925. The total value of farm property 
rose from $2,039,389,910 in 1910 to $3,302,806,- 
187 in 1920, hut declined to $2,504,339,779 in 
1025 ; the average value per farm being $1 1,467 in 
1910, $19,982 in 1920, and $15,097 in 1925. In in- 
terpreting these values, the intiation of the cur- 
rency incident to the War is to be taken into con- 
sideration. Of the total number of farms in 1925, 
95,149 were operated by owners; 729, by manag- 
ers; and 70,001, by tenants. The comparative 
figures for 1910 are 111,108; 1335; and 65,398. 
White farmers in 1920 numbered 164,048, com- 
pared with 170,150 in 1910; native-born, 146,- 
859, compared with 150,346; foreign-born, 17,187, 
compared with 25,804; colored, 1238, compared 
with 1601. In 1920 the number of dairy cows 
was 681,267; in 1926, 380,150; "beef cows, 
912,802 in 1920, 923,148 in 1926; mules, 243,332 
in 1920, 260,163 in 1925; sheep, 301,102 in 1920 
and 314,894 in 1925. The number of swine had 
decreased greatly during a decade (from 3,037,- 
000 in 1910 to 1,810,000 in 1920) ; but it rose to 
2,196,569 in 1925. The estimated production of 
the chief farm crops for 1928 was as follows; 
Corn, 179,118,000 bushels; wheat, 177,833,000; 
oats, 37,729,000; barley, 17,661,000; potatoes, 
7,560,000; and hay, 4,646,000 tons. Comparative 
figures for 1913 are corn, 23,424,000 bushels; 
wheat, 86,983,000; oats, 34,320,000; barley, 
1,994,000; potatoes, 2,920,000; and hay, 1,350,-' 
000 tons. 


Mining. The principal mineral products of 
the State are petrolexim, zinc, natural gas, and 
coal. There is considerable production of lead. 
The progress of the petroleum industry during 
the period since 1914 is indicated by these figures; 
production in 1914, 3,103,685 barrels; 1916, 
8,738,077; 1917, 36,536,125; 1918, 45,451,017; 
1920, 39,005,000; 1922, 31,766,000; 1926, 41,- 
498,000; 1927, 41,069,000; 1928, 38,596,000. The 
increased production in the later years indicates 
a remarkable development in the new petroleum 
fields throughout the State. The coal produc- 
tion in 1914 was 6,860,988 short tons, valued at 
$11,238,253; 1917, 7,184,975, $16,618,277; 1918, 
7,561,947, $22,028,142; 1920, 5,926,408, $22,923,- 
000; 1921, 3,466,641, $13,333,300; 1927, 3,442,- 
762, $9,648,000; 1928, 2,809,724, $6,861,000. The 
value of clay products has varied widely from 
$1,905,901 in 1014 to $2,064,520 in 1918; $4,921,- 
740 in 1920; and $3,969,040 in 1926; the in- 
creased value in years coinciding with the War 
was due largely to the decreased purchasing 
power of money and the consequent higher prices. 
Shipments of cement, exclusive of natural cement, 
varied from 3,237,906 barrels in 1914 to 4,158,- 
399 in 1920; 3,643,682 in 1921; and 6,141,937 in 
1927. In addition to products mentioned above, 
the State produces a considerable quantity of 
gypsum, natural gas, and sand and gravel. The 
total value of the mineral products in 1 926 was 
$16.5,060,612, compared with $198,097,758 in 
1920, $120,759,783 in 1919, $149,902,091 in 1918, 
and $25,866,351 in 1914. In 1927 the mineral 
production was valued at $120,368,526. Kansas 
ranked tenth among the States. 

Manufactures. While Kansas is chiefly an 
agricultural State, it is also important industri- 
ally. There are 17 cities which have a popula- 
tion of more than 10,000, the combined popula- 
tions of which form 23.6 i)er cent of the total for 
the State. In 1919, 72.1 per cent of the total 
value of the State’s manufactures were reported 
from these cities. There were in the State in 
1914, 3136 manufacturing establishinentB; 3474 
in 1919; 1860 in 1925; 1866 in 1927. Persons 
engaged in manufactories as wage earners num- 
bered 41,259, 61,049, 46,078, and 45,368, reHi>ec- 
tively, in those years; and the capital invested 
amounted to $163,789,752 (1914) and $357,534,- 
129 (1919). The value of products in 1014 
amounted to $323,234,194; 1919, $913,667,004; 
1925 $698,096,115; 1927, $681,570,334. While 
the increase in the value of the product in 1014- 
19 was in great measure due to changes in in- 
dustrial conditions brought about by the War, 
the increase in the average number of wage 
earners clearly indicated growth in manufactur- 
ing activities in the State. The most important 
industry in point of value of products is tljat 
connected with slaughtering and meat packing, 
the value of the product being $151,647,000 in 
1914; $427,663,000 in 1919; $249,46.5,685 in 
1927. Flour-mill and gristmill products ranked 
second; they were valued at $72,805,000 in 1914; 
at $200,881,000 in 1919; at $133,625,683 in 1927. 
Petroleum refining, in the third place, amounted 
to $8,923,000 in 1914 and to $73,878,326 in 1927. 
The chief manufacturing cities in the State are 
Kansas City, Topeka, and Wichita. In Kansas 
City, there were 165 establishments in 1909, with 
a product valued at $164,081,000; 196, with 
$468,686,000 in 1919; products totaled .$296,- 
646,000 in 1925. In Topeka in 1909, there were 
202 with $17,821,000; 161, with $20,685,000 in 
1914; and 169, with $45,708,000 in 1919; in 1909. 
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Wichita had 223, with $10,267,000; 199, with 
$11,668,000 in 1914; and 199, with $57,789,969 in 
1927. 

Education, Educational progress has been 
sustained in recent years. The Legislature 
passed at various times many measures designed 
to improve the educational system. A rural 
high-school measure of 1915 permitted legal 
electors residing in territory containing not less 
than 16 square miles and comprising one or more 
townships or parts thereof to establish rural 
liigh-school districts. Under this law, over 240 
rural high scliools were soon organized. The 
Legislature of 1923 passed an act reorganizing 
the county high-school system, abolishing normal 
county high schools and creating community high 
schools and providing for the payment of tuition 
in connection therewith ; and by the end of 1923, 
26 suph high schools had been established. The 
same Legislature passed a measure for carry- 
ing out the law of 1917 relating to vocational 
education; and useful legislation relating to the 
blind and deaf and dumb. The name of the nor- 
mal schools of the State was changed to teachers’ 
colleges. A Board of Administration was author- 
ized to make a survey of the southwestern part 
of the State and to determine the advisability of 
establishing State teachers’ colleges. The school 
population of the State (minors from 6 to 17 
years, inclusive) was, in 1925-26, 473,694; the 
public-school enrollment was 424,967 ; in 1923 it 
was 427,310. Kansas has always been among the 
States with the lowest percentages of illiterates. 
Its percentage decreased from 2.8 in 1910 to 
2 in 1920; among the native-born, from 1.1 to 
0.7 per cent; among the foreign-bom, from 10.3 
to 10.2; among the Negroes, from 15.9 to 11.2. 

Einance. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the XJ. S. 
Department of Commerce, were : for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $14,- 
254,973 (of which $691,604 was aid to local 
education) ; for conducting public-service enter- 
prises, $440,562; for interest on debt, $1,215,202; 
for permanent improvements, $9,105,088; total, 
$26,015,825 (of which $9,773,112 was for high- 
ways, $1,789,743 being for maintenance and $27,- 
983,369 for construction). Revenues were $27,- 
088,679. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 39,3 per cent; departmental earnings 
and charges for officials’ services, 11.5 per cent; 
and sales of licenses and the tax on gasoline, 
34.8 per cent. Property valuation was $3,074,105,- 
303; State taxation thereon, $9,502,190. Net 
State debt on June 30, 1927, wia.s $24,836,544. 

Political and Other Events. In 1914 there 
were elections for United States Senator and 
governor and other State officers. Senator Bris- 
tow, a candidate for renomination on the Repub- 
lican ticket, was opposed by Charles Curtis 
and by Victor Murdock, Progressive leader of 
the House of Representatives. Mr. Curtis re- 
ceived the Republican nomination and was elected. 
Arthur Capper, Republican, was elected governor. 
A constitutional amendment providing for the 
recall of public officials was adopted. In 1916 
Governor Capper was refilected. In spite of 
this fact, President Wilson carried the State, 
receiving 314,588 votes, to 277,668 for Charles 
E. Hughes. In 1918 Governor Capper was elected 
United States Senator on the Republican ticket, 
and Henry J. Allen, Republican, was elected 
governor. In 1919 a general strike in the coal 
Selds of the State resulted in the taking over of 
th^ mines by the State authorities under the 


direction of Governor Allen and their operation 
by volunteers. The Legislature in this year 
created an Industrial Court, before which should 
be brought all matters in dispute between em- 
ployers and employees in what the law describes 
as ‘*basic industries,” including food, fuel, cloth- 
ing, and all public utilities. In 1920 Senator 
Curtis was reelected to the Senate, and Henry 
J. Allen was reelected governor. In the presi- 
dential voting of this year, Warren G. Harding 
received 396,195 votes; James M. Cox, 185,447. 
Constitutional amendments were adopted at this 
election, relating to promotion of farm home- 
owning, against the increase of farm tenancj, and 
for the promotion of good roads. The Kansas 
Court of Industrial Relations was reorganized 
and, at the close of the year, 28 industrial cases 
had been filed, 20 of these by labor organizations, 
and in 13 cases wage increases had been granted. 
On Apr. 9, 1920, strikers in the coal mines were 
arrested and placed in jail for ignoring the sum- 
mons of the Industrial Court. On April 30, the 
Industrial Court was declared constitutional by 
the State Supreme Court. On Feb. 7, 1921, Alex- 
ander Howat, the leader in the coal-mining 
strike, was arrested by the authorities of the 
Industrial Relations Court for calling a strike 
in violation of an injunction. He was con- 
victed. In 1922 the Democrats came into power, 
electing as governor Jonathan M. Davis. Tn his 
campaign, he spoke .against the Industrial Court 
and promised a reduction of taxes. Although 
the Legislature did not act adversely, the fuiu?- 
tions of the Industrial Court were greatly cur- 
tailed by a decision of the United States Supreme 
Court on June 1 1 that the court had no power to 
fix wages. See Labor Arbitration. 

The vote for President in 1924 was: Coolidge, 
407,671; Davis, 156,319; LaFollette, 98,461. Bon 
S. Paulen, Republican, was elected governor in 
1924 and rejected in 1926. In 1928 the presi- 
dential vote was: Hoover, 513,672; Smitli 103,- 
003. Clyde M. Reed, Republican, was elected 
governor. 

Legislation. Several measures passed in 
1915 were designed to strengthen the prohibition 
laws of the State. The Legislature of 1017 
amended the laws relating to the administration 
of the State government and created a Stale 
manager for State institutions; enacted a gen- 
eral prohibition law; and amended the chiid- 
labor law. The Legislature of 1021 abolished 
the Industrial Welfare Commission arid con- 
ferred its powers on the Court of Industrial Re- 
lations; created a State aircraft board; made 
provision for the establishment and maintcmancit 
of city planning commissions in cities of the first 
class; and imposed a penalty for the failure to 
employ the English language exclusively in tcacli- 
ing in the elementary schools. A Public Utili- 
ties Commission was created and provision was 
made for the organization of rural high-school 
districts and for the consolidation of school dis- 
tricts for educational purpose.^. An election was 
authorized to be held in 1922 on the question 
of comi)ensation of veterans of the War. This 
proposal, canying $25,000,000 in bonds, was car- 
ried by the people. The Legislature of 1923 a<f- 
cordingly passed a soldiers’-bonus law. It also 
authorized a board of administration to make 
contracts for the drilling of oil and gas wells on 
land under its control belonging to the hStato, 
where there is a State institution on such land 
within two miles of one or more producing oil 
wells, The Legislature of 1023 submitted to the 
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peo])le to be voted on at the general election of 
1024 a constitutional amendment permitting the 
Legislature to distinguish among subjects of tax- 
ation. A law of 1909 prohibiting cigarettes was 
repealed in 1927; life imprisonment for persons 
convicted of a third felony was provided. A 
special session in 1928 framed a constitutional 
amendment to give the highway administration 
adequate control of funds. 

KANSAS, Univebsitt of. A coeducational 
State institution of higher learning at Lawrence, 
Kan., founded in 1864. Between 1914 and 1928, 
student enrollment increased from 2812 to 4224, 
with 1683 in the summer of the latter year; 
faculty membership from 200 to 280; and the 
library from 100,000 to 200,000 volumes. Chan- 
oollor, Ernest Hiram Lindley, LL.D. 

KANSAS CITY. The largest city in Kansas. 
The population increased from 82,331 in 1910 to 
108,851 in 1920 and to 118,300 in 1028, by esti- 
mate of the Bureau of the Census. This includes 
the suburb of Roscdale, which was annexed in 
1922. The area is 22 square miles. In 1924 a 
city-planning and zoning ordinance was adopted, 
designed to take care of the growth of the city 
for the next 40 years. Since 1924 several build- 
ings of unusual architectural interest have been 
erected in Kansas City. Among these are the 
Commercial National Bank Building in Italian 
lleualHsanco style, the $500,000 War Memorial 
Hall in Homan Boric style, and the Wyandotte 
C’ounty Court House erected at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 in Greek Boric style. The William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, named for the man who 
was instrumental in beautifying Kansas City, 
is under construction on the site of his home 
at Brush Crook. In the main business districts 
of the city, 22 commercial buildings, including 
four large oflice buildings, have been erected 
since 1924. Tn 1026, 1703 building permits, 
valued at $3,423,076, were issued. Extensive 
improvements also have boon made of the city’s 
water and light facilities, $2,600,000 of a $4,- 
000,000 bond issue having been exj)ended for this 
purpose. A 12r)-acro airport has been con- 
striKitod ill the Fairfax district, one of five in- 
dustrial districts distributed throughout the 
city. Xn 1025 there were 160 manufacturing 
establishments in Kansas City, employing 14,330 
jiersons who received $17,871,013 in wages; the 
value of products manufactured was $290,790,- 
130. The assessed valuation of property in 
Kansas City in 1027 was $138,901,000; the net 
dellt was $12,870,000. 

KANSAS CITY. An important industrial 
and railrojwl centre of Missouri. The population 
increased from 248, .381 in 1910 to 324,410 in 1920 
and to .391,000 in 1928 by estimate of the Bureau 
of the Census. The area is 58 square miles. In 
1020 home-rule eharter-making powers were 
aecpiired by the city, and in 1926 the city- 
manager plan of government was adopted. Ac- 
cording to this plan, a council of nine members 
is elected, one of wliom acts as mayor, while the 
city manager is chosen by the council. Bet'ween 
1914 and 1924, a viaduct and double-deck bridge, 
a 14-mile boulevard, a 15-mile sewer system, and 
a dyke for flood protection wore built by the 
city. Bond issues for municipal improvements 
since 1924 include $8,500,000 for the construction 
of trunk sewers, $11,000,000 for a new munici- 
pal water system, $1,000,000 for the purchase 
and improvement of a 688-acre municipal air- 
port, $500,000 for a nmnicipal river terminal, 
and $250,000 for Swope Park, one of the largest 


municipal parks in the United States. Kansas 
City is the home of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the tenth district, and one of its finest structures 
is the Federal Reserve Bank Building. Other 
edifices which have been recently constructed are 
the 24-story Southwestern Bell Telephone Build- 
ing, the R. A. Long Building, the Commerce 
Building, the First National Bank, the New Eng- 
land National Bank, and the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Building. In 1927, 470 building per- 
mits, valued at $15,215,875, were issued. The 
Liberty Memorial, including a shaft with a cru- 
cible at the top in which a fire is to burn con- 
stantly, a hall of records, and a fraternity house, 
was dedicated on Armistice Bay, 1926. The 
value of manufactured goods rose from $189,732,- 
860 in 1923 to $221,349,000 in 1927. In 1025, 
25,576 persons were employed in approximately 
i>00 manufacturing establishments and received 
$32,884,000 in wages. Kansas City has 60 na- 
tional and state hanks and trust companies with 
total resources of $362,657,674 and 61 building 
and loan associations with total resources of $72,- 
084,620. The assessed valuation of property in 
1927 was $500,879,000; the net debt was $43,- 
430,000. In June, 1928, the Republican Na- 
tional Convention was held in the great 
Convention Hall. 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVBKSITY. 

A coeducational institution under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, founded in 
1885 at Salina, Kansas. The number of students 
increased from 149 in 1919 to 966 in the fall of 
1928; in the same period, the faculty increased 
from 20 to 35, and the number of volumes in the 
library from 12,000 to 16,000. A physics labora- 
tory was equipped in 1920 and an administration 
building, with an adjoining auditorium seating 
1.500 persons, the total cost of which was $250,- 
000, was completed in 1928, Departments of 
liberal arts, commercial science, music, and 
fine arts are maintained leading to the degrees 
of bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, bachelor 
of music and bachelor of science in commerce. 
A special gift of $25,000 for the retiring of the 
bonded indebtedness of the University was made 
in 1928 by Walter P. Chrysler. The General 
Educational Board pledged $100,000 tovrard en- 
dowment provided all indebtedness bo liquidated 
by Jan. 1, 1930, and that an additional $200,000 
endowment be secured. President, the Rev. 
L, B. Bowers, B.B,, 

KAPP, kdp, WOLI'GANO VON (1858-1022). 
A Qcnnan revolutionist, born in New York City, 
where his father, Friedrich Kapp, a well-known 
Liberal leader, was in exile. He founded the Ag- 
riiniltural Credit Institute of East Prussia, which 
was very successful. Buring the World War, 
he was one of the leading representatives of the 
Junkers and bitterly opposed all measures taken 
to establish a republic. In March, 1920, he 
headed a conspiracy to obtain control of the Gov- 
ernment. This was at first successful, and he 
was installed as Imperial Chancellor. He en- 
deavorofl to form a government but was frus- 
trated largely by a universal strike, which 
rendered him powerless. The movement col- 
lap86<l on March 17, and he fled from Berlin, 
escaping by airplane to Sweden. 

KAPP PUTSCH. See Trade-Unionism, 
Oerrtimy; Germany, under Hiatory, 

KABAEUTO. See Sakiiai.tn. 

KABAKHAN, Leo M. (1889- ). A Rus- 

sian Communist journalist, diplomat, and public 
ofiicial. He was a member of the Russian dolega- 
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tion which signed the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
served as Minister to Poland ( 1921-22 ) and Am- 
bassador to China (192^26), and since the 
latter year has been Assistant People’s Commis- 
sary for Foreign Affairs. 

KARELIA CONTROVERSY, See Fin- 
land, Russia. 

KARL I, Emperor op Austria and Hun- 
gary. See Charles I. 

KAROLYI, ka'rd-lyd, Michael, Count 
(1875- ). A Hungarian stateman born in 

Budapest of a family historically prominent. 
In 1910 he became a member, and in 1913 chair- 
man, of the Independence Party, and urged uni- 
versal sulfrage. Before and during the World 
War, he manifested strong pacifism and out- 
spokenly condemned German policies. When 
defeat was realized, he was called on (Oct. 31, 
1918) to form a ministry, his first task being 
to conclude an armistice with General D’Bsperey, 
commander on the Macedonian frontier. In Jan- 
uary, 1919, he became provisional President of 
the Hungarian Republic. His endeavors to re- 
store order were frustrated by the Bolshevik 
propaganda under Bela Kun, and he resigned in 
March, 1919, living in exile thereafter. In 1925 
when his wife became ill in the United States, he 
applied for a visa to join her and was given one 
on condition that he refrain from political activ- 
ity while there. The action of the Government 
was severely criticized by liberals in the United 
States. In September, 1928, heJ visited that 
country again, but was permitted only a limited 
stay. He wrote Fighting the "World vol. i. The 
Struggle for Peace (1924), See Hungary, un- 
der History, 

KARPINSKI, Louis Charles (1878- ). 

An American mathematician, born at Rochester, 
N. Y., and educated at Cornell University, Colum- 
bia, and Strassburg. He taught mathematics 
at Berea (1898-1900) and at the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Normal School during 1903-04, but in 1904 ac- 
cepted a call to the University of Michigan 
where in 1919 he became full professor of math- 
ematics. Dr. Karpinski has devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to the history and pedagogy of math- 
ematics. An authority on the history of science, 
he was collaborator on the Archivio di Storia 
della Boienza and author of The HindurArahio 
numerals, with D. G. Smith (1911) j Holert of 
Chest 07'^$ Latin Translation of the Algebra of 
Khoicarssimi (1915); and Unified Mathematics, 
with H. Y. Benedict and J. W. Calhoun (1918). 
Professor Karpinski also wrote History of Ariihr 
mctic (1926). 

KASPROWICZ, Jan (1860-1926). A Polish 
writer, born at Szymbork, His principal works 
were Ohristus (1891); Von hmerlicher BohoUe 
(1891); Weltuntergang, a play, (1891); Liehe 
(1894); JohatmisnaohtsmiiTohen (1900); Der 
ufitergehenden Welt (1901). He also translated 
works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson, Rostand, and Hautmann. 

KATANGA See Copper. 

KATO, ka'td, Tomosaburo, Baron (1859- 
1923). A Japanese admiral and statesman (see 
Vol. XIII). In the World War, he was 
commander-in-chief of tlie First Fleet which 
guarded Allied transportation from German raid- 
ing in the Pacific. After the War, as Minister 
of Marine, he began to build up Japan’s navy. 
He headed the Japanese delegation to the Dis- 
armament Conference at Washington and after- 
ward won his government’s consent to the treaty. 
His appointment as Premier ii> June, 1922, was 


regarded as a check to the military party. See 
Japan, under History, 

KAUFFMAN, Reginald Wright (1877- 
). An American author (see Vol. XIII). 
He served on the Mexican border in 1916 and 
enlisted in 1917 for service in France. His later 
books include The Latter Day Saints, with Ruth 
Wright Kauffman (1917); The Assure Rose 
(1918); Owr Navy at Work (1918) ; Victorious 
(1919) ; Money to Bum (1924) ; The Ranger of 
the Manor (1924); Spanish Dollars (1925); 
Seventy-Six! (1926); Overland Trail (1927); 
JIfon of Little Faith (1927). 

KAUFFMAN, Ruth Wright (Mrs. Regi- 
nald Wright) (?- ). An American writer 

and war correspondent, horn in New York City, 
and educated at Bryn Mawr and in Paris, at 
the College de France. During 1905 and 190(), 
she investigated women’s work in department 
stores, offices, and domestic service, and in 1909 
she investigated “white slavery” in the United 
States and Europe. During the VTorld War, she 
was correspondent for LesUe^s and for the 
Christian Herald and was the first woman cor- 
respondent at the American front in France. 
In 1918 she was connected with the publicity 
department of the American Red Cross. Her 
writings include: Women War Workers (1019) ; 
Three Little Kittens (1922) ; The Boundary Line 
(1923) ; The “T-Don’t-Want-To'* Series, for chil- 
dren (1924) ; Route Bmrie (1925). 

KAUFMAN, George S. (1880- ). An 

American playwright, born at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
For several years he conducted humorous daily 
columns in the Washington Times and the New 
York Evening Mail and was subsequently on the 
dramatic staff of the New York Tribune and of 
the New York Times, Ho was the author, with 
Marc Connelly, of many successful plays, hi- 
cluding Dulcy (1921); To the Ladies (1922); 
Beggar on Horseback (1024); The Butter and 
Egg Man (1925); and with Edna Fcrbcr, The 
Royal Family (1927), 

KAUTSKY, kout'skf, Karl Johann (1854- 
). An Austrian Socialist (see Vol, XITI). 
He was one of the most important and prolific 
writers among the Social Democrats of Germany. 
During the World War, he supported the Govcrii- 
ment. In 1919 he published four volumes of 
documents, pertaining to pre-war history, with 
mai’ginal notes by the ex-Kaiser, which rai.so(l 
a storm in Germany. In 1 920 Kautsky appealed 
to American Socialists to help rccistablish the 
Socialist Internationale. He was strongly anti- 
Bolshevik. His later works include Der Poli- 
tische Massemtreih (1914); Die Verdniglcib 
Staaten Miiteleuropas (1916); Die Befrdung 
der Kationen (1917); Serbien und Bulgaricn 
in der Gesohichte (1917); Bapshu/rgs (Hiiok 
und Ends (1918) ; DemokraHo odor Dihtaiurf 
(1918); Die SoHalisirung der Landwirtschaft 
(1919); Wie der Weltkrieg Entsteht (1919); 
Delbruck und WUhclm II (1020) ; Georgian 
(1921); Von der Demokratie siur Slaatsskla- 
yerei (1921); Die proletarische Revolution und 
ihr Programm ( 1922 ) ; Die matcriaUstische Ge- 
schichtsasiffassung (1927). 

KAWAKAMI, K. K. (1875- ). A Jap- 

anese writer, born in Tokyo, who was educated 
in the law in Japan. In 1901 he came to the 
United States an4 studied at the uni varsities, of 
Iowa and Wisconsin. In 1905, engaged in jour- 
nalism, he traveled extensively in China, Siberia, 
and Russia. ^ He was a correspondent for loading 
newspapers in Tokyo and a frequent contributor 
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to American magazines and newspapers. In 
1921-22 he covered the Washington Disarmament 
Conference for the New York Herald Syndicate, 
and in 1927 he went to Europe for Japanese 
newspapers. In English his writings include; 
Political Ideas of the Modem Japan (1903); 
Asia at the Door (1914); Japan and World 
Politics (1917) ; Japan and World Peace (1919) ; 
The Real Japanese Question (1921), and Japa/n’s 
Pacific Policy (1922). 

KAYE-SMITH, Sheila ( ?- ). An Eng- 

lish novelist, born at St. Leonard*s-on-Sea. Her 
first published novel was The Tramping Metho- 
dist (1908). This attracted wide attention and 
was followed by Star Brace (1909); Spell-land 
(1910); Isle of Thoms (1913); Three Against 
the World (1914) ; Sussex Gorse (1916) ; Little 
England (1918) ; Tamarisk Touon ; Green 

Apple Harvest (1920) ; Joanna Godden (1921); 
The End of the House of Alard (1923); The 
George and the Grown (1925) ; Joanna Godden 
Married, and Other Stories (1926); Saints in 
Sussex; Poems and Plays ( 1927 ) , and Iron and 
Smoke ( 1928 ) . She was at her best in country 
novels in which the influence of native tradi- 
tions and environments on her characters was 
vividly portrayed. 

KAZAK BEPTJBLIC. See Sibekia. 

KEBAH. See Malay States, Non-Pedeb- 

ATED* 

KEEN, William Williams (1837- ). 

An American surgeon (see Vol XIII) . His later 
works include Treatment of War Wounds 
(1917); Medical Research and Human Welfare 
(1917) ; I Believe in God and Evolution (1922) ; 
Selected Papers and Essays (1923) ; and Ever- 
lasting Life (1924). Also Keen*s System of 
Surgery, issued in 8 vols. (1906-21). He has 
delivered numerous lectures defending animal 
exi)eriment8 and was very active during the 
War in behalf of the Allies. He received special 
honors from England and Prance. In 1917 he 
■was appointed a member of the National Re- 
soarcli Council. 

KEITH, k6th, Arthur (1864- ). An 

American geologist (see VoL, XIII). As a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Geological Survey, he was in 
charge of the Geologic Atlas of the United States 
east of the 100th meridian (1913-21). In 1926 
he was appointed a professor in the graduate de- 
partment of the University of Texas. In 1927 he 
was president of the Geological vSocicty of Amer- 
ica and in the following year was elected to the 
National Academy of Sciences. He wrote Out- 
lines of Appalachian Structure and Handbook 
of New England Geography, 

KEITH, Sib Abthob (1866- ). A Brit- 

ish anatomist and anthropologist (see VoL. 
XITI). He was Puller ian professor of physi- 
ology at the Royal Institution, 1917-23, and its 
secretary from 1922 to 1926. Later, he was Con- 
servator of Museum and Hunterian professor of 
the Royal College of Surgeons. In 1927 his 
address, ‘‘Darwin's Theory of Man’s Descent," 
delivered as president of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, provoked wide- 
spread discussion and led to his publishing 
Darwinism and What It Implies (1928). He 
also edited and wrote numerous works on anat- 
omy and anthropology, including: Antiquity of 
Man (1914, 2nd ed., 1026) ; Menders of the 
Maimed (1919); Engines of the Human Body 
(1920, 2(1 ed., 1920); Nationality and Race 
(1920); Religion of a Darwinist (1926); and 
Concemmg iuon’s Origin (1027), 


KELANTAN. See Malay States, Non- 
Pederated. 

KELLOGG, Frank Billings (1856- ), 

An American lawyer and diplomat (see Vol. 
XIII). In 1916 he was elected United States 
Senator from Minnesota for the term 1917-23 
but was defeated for reelection in 1922. In 1923 
President Harding appointed him American Am- 
bassador to Great Britain to succeed George B. 
M. Harvey. On Mar. 4, 1925, he became Secre- 
tary of State in President Coolidge’s cabinet. 
In 1928 he negotiated the multilateral treaty re- 
nouncing war, known as the Kellogg Pact. The 
honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred on him 
by Harvard University in 1929. 

KELLOGG, John Habvey (1852- ). An 

American surgeon and hygienist (see Vol. XIII). 
His later works include Colon Hygiene (1915) ; 
The Hygiene of Infancy (1916) ; The New 
Method in Diabetes (1917) ; Plain Facts, a sum- 
mary of some of his older writings (1917); 
Auto-intoxication (1918); Rational Hydrother- 
apy (1918); The Itinerary of a Breakfast 
(1919); The Health Question Box (1920); The 
New Dietetics (1921); Tohaocoism (1922); The 
Natural Diet of Man ( 1923 ) . 

KELLOGG, Oliver Dimon (1878- ). An 

American mathematician, born at Linwood, Pa., 
and educated at Princeton and Gottingen. Dur- 
ing 1902-00 he was an instructor at the John C. 
Green School of Science at Princeton, and dur- 
ing 1900-20 he was at the University of Mis- 
souri, •where he became full professor in 1910. 
In 1019 he became a lecturer on mathematics at 
Harvard and in 1920 an associate professor 
there, attaining a full professorship in 1927. He 
has been interested in various problems of inte- 
gral and differential equations, potential func- 
tions, and functional theory, on all of which he 
has published papers in mathematical journals. 

KELLOGG-BBIAISTD PACT. This pact, 
also referred to as the multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy, was ratified by the United 
States Senate Jan. 15, 1929, and by most of the 
nations of the world. Described as “potentially 
the biggest event in modern diplomatic his- 
tory," the pact was the result of nearly two 
years of negotiation between the major powers. 
The American Secretary of State, Prank B. 
Kellogg, and the French Minister of Foreign 
affairs, Aristide Briand, were its principal 
sponsors. The negotiations were insj^ired by the 
fact that the arbitration treaty between France 
and the United States was due to expire F(5b. 27, 
1928. 

M. Briand took the initial stej) on Apr. 6, 
1927, in a statement to representatives of the 
press, in which he suggested the abolition of war 
as between Prance and the United States. 
Interest in this proposal led to the exchange of 
six notes between M. Briand and Mr. Kellogg 
beginning in December, 1927. Secretary Kellogg 
desired to enlarge M. Briancl’s proposal to in- 
clude a general multilateral treaty, not only be- 
tween France and the United States, hut be- 
tween all the powers, Mr. Kellogg wished to ban 
all war, whereds M. Briand desired to limit the 
ban to wars of aggression. On Apr. 13, 1928, 
Secretary Kellogg invited the British, the Ger- 
man, the Italian, and the Japanese governments 
to join Prance and the United States in an 
agreement to sign a treaty the spii’it and sub- 
stance of which was that these governments 
formally condemned war as an instrument of 
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their national policy and renounced it in favor 
of the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

To this, France made the following reserva- 
tions; (1) that the proposed treaty should not 
become effective until all countries had signed 
it; (2) that the right of “legitimate defence" 
still remained; (3) that violation of the pledge 
not to engage in war by one country would auto- 
matically release all other countries; (4) that 
the treaty should not interfere with the pre- 
vious obligations of France under the League 
Covenant, the Locarno agreements or any of her 
neutrality treaties. In the United States, Sen- 
ator Borah suggested that if a multilateral pact 
was not to become an instrument of oppression, 
the failure of any one signatory to observe its 
engagement should automatically release the 
other signatories from their engagements toward 
the defaulter. It was with these qualifications 
that the French statesman agreed with the 
United States to the submission of the draft 
treaty for the consideration of the German, 
British, Italian and Japanese governments. The 
French reservations were not, however, referred 
to in the Kellogg treaty or letter of transmis- 
sion. 

Thus there were wide difierences between the 
American and the French positions. Mr. Kel- 
logg rejected the French reservations and the 
French opposed Mr. Kellogg’s plan without res- 
ervations. Mr. Kellogg proposed to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy without 
conditions. The French reserved for themselves 
the right to make war under the war clauses of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
treaties of Locarno, and their treaties of alliance. 
Mr. Kellogg was offering a substitute for alli- 
ances. The French proposed to adhere to their 
alliances. On Apr. 21, 1928, M. Briand made 
public an alternative draft of the Kellogg treaty 
embodying the French reservations. He then 
approved the transmission to the Governments of 
Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan by 
the United States of the original Briand pro- 
posal, and the six notes and other correspondence 
covering the subject subsequently exchanged be- 
tween France and the United States. Mr. Kel- 
logg’s statement that the right of self defence 
was inalienable and unimpaired by the treaty 
provided the ground upon which the other 
governments announced their willingness to 
sign. Great Britain on May 19, 1928, accepted 
the treaty without reservations, but pointed out 
that for the British Empire the right of self- 
defence included that of protecting “certain 
regions of the world” vital to its welfare. A 
revised draft of Mr. Kellogg’s original treaty 
was then sent out from Washington to fourteen 
other governments, including the signatories of 
the Locarno agreements and the British Domin- 
ions. It carried a new preamble embodying the 
French proposal that violation of the pact by 
any one signatory released the others and was 
accompanied by a covering letter setting forth 
the various reservations made and stating that 
the United States found them acceptable. The 
draft treaty, which was finally agreed upon, 
follows : 

ARTiaiM X 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn re- 
course to war for the solution of international’ contro- 
versies, and renounce it as an instrument of. national 
policy in their relations with one another. 


article II 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may 
arise among them, shall never be sought except by pa- 
cific means. 

article hi 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the High Con- 
tracting Parties named in the preamble in accordance 
with their respective constitutional requirements, and 
shall take effect as between them as soon as all their 
several instruments of ratification shall have boon de- 
posited at Washington, ^ 

This treaty shall, when it has come into effect as pre- 
scribed in the preceding paragraph, remain open as long 
as may be necessary for adherence by all the other 
powers of the world. Every instiument evidencing the 
adherence of a power shall he deposited at Washington, 
and the treaty shall immediately upon such deposit be- 
come effective as between the power thus adhering and 
the other parties hereto. , „ . , 

It shall be the duty of the Government of the United 
States of America to furnish each Government named 
in the preamble and every Government subsequently ad- 
hering to this treaty with a certified copy of the treaty 
and of every instrument of ratification or adherence. It 
shall also be the duty of the Government of the United 
States of America telegraphically to notify such Govern- 
ments immediately upon the deposit with it of each in- 
strument of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in the French and English languages, both 
texts having equal force, and hereunto affix their seals. 

Fifteen nations signed the treaty in the Salle 
de THorloge in Quai d’Orsay, Paris, on Monday 
afternoon, Aug. 27, 1928, a year and a quarter 
after M. Briand sent his message to the Ameri- 
can people. The government heads who signed 
for the various nations were ; Dr. Gustav Rirese- 
mann for Germany; Frank B. Kellogg for the 
United States ; Paul Hymans for Belgium ; 
Aristide Briand for France; Lord Cushendun for 
Great Britain; William Lyon Mackenzie-King 
for Canada; Alexander John McLaehlen for 
Australia; Sir Christopher James Parr for New 
Zealand; Jacobus Stepbanuos Smit for South 
Africa; William Thomas Cosgrave for the Irish 
Free State; Lord Cushendun for India; C-ouiit 
Gaetano Manzoni for Italy; Count Uehida for 
Japan; A. Zales for Poland; Dr. Edward Benes 
for Czechoslovakia. M. Briand, in the only 
speech delivered at the ceremony, described the 
treaty as a “general reinsurance” of the vrork of 
the League of Nations. He said that henceforth 
war, branded with illegality, “is by mutual ac- 
cord truly and regularly outlawed so that a 
culprit would incur the unconditional condem- 
nation and probably the enmity of all its co- 
signatories." 

On the day following the Paris ceremony, the 
United States government sent a note to 48 
nations, inviting their adherence to the pact. 
The invitation to Russia was forwarded through 
France, inasmuch as the United States had no 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet C»oveni- 
ment. By Jan. 1, 1920, 21 nations had ratified 
the pact and on January 15 the United States 
Senate ratified it by a vote of 85 to 1. fn recom- 
mending ratification of the treaty, tlie Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations submitted a re- 
port explaining (1) that the right of self de- 
fence was not impaired, (2) that the Monroe 
Doctrine points to a possible menace against 
which this right of self defence might be ex- 
ercised, and (3) that the treaty does not bind 
the United States to take forcible measures 
against a country that may be deemed to have 
disregarded it. Consult David Hunter Miller, 
The Teace Pact of Paris (New York, 1028). 

KELLY, Geobge (1887- ). An Ameri- 

can dramatist, bom at Philadelphia and trained 
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in private schools. He went on the stage in 
juvenile parts in New York in 1912 and later 
played in touring companies. For five years he 
appeared in one-act vaudeville features that he 
composed himself. He then produced a series 
of plays beginning with Finders Keepers and in- 
cluding The Torch Bearers-, The Shouo-Off; 
Craig's Wife (Pulitzer Prize, 1925) ; and Daisy 
Mayme. 

il^LLY, Howard Atwood (1858- ). An 

American surgeon (see VoL. XIII). Since 1919 
Hr. Kelley has been emeritus professor of gynae- 
cology at Johns Hopkins University and consult- 
ing £vnajcologist at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. He is the author (with W. L. Bur- 
rage) of Dictionary of American Medical Bio- 
graphy (1920, 1928) and he also wrote A Sci- 
entific Man and the Bible (1925) ; Oynoecology 
(1928); and Some American Medical Botanists 
(1029). 

KELSO, James Anderson (1873- ). An 

American theologian, born at Rawal Pindi, India. 
He studied at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, the Western Theological Seminary, and in 
Cormany and was ordained to the Presbyterian 
ministry in 1898. In 1897 he was instructor 
in Hebrew at the Western Theological Seminary 
and was successively professor of Hebrew and 
Old Testament literature, acting president, and 
president of this institution (1908- ). He 

was lecturer at the American School of Eesearch 
in Jerusalem, 1922-23. He wrote many books 
on theological subjects, including A History of 
the Hebrews in Outline (1921) ; and A Hebrew 
Brophel and His Message (1922). 

KEMAL PASHA, kSm'Sl pdshii', GiiAZi Mxt 8 - 
TAPiiA (1880- ). A Turkish Nationalist 

leader and President, who was born at Saloniki, 
and graduated from the military staff colleges 
in Constantinople with the rank of captain. A 
liberal, he founded the ^^Union and Progress 
(’ommitteo” which caused the downfall of Abdul 
Hamid and the proclamation of the constitution 
iu 1908, At the outbreak of the World War, 
when he was military attache in Sofia (1912-14), 
he op})osod Turkish intervention, but fought 
brilliantly in Galli])oli, the Caucasus, and Syria, 
In 1020 he organized a rival government at 
Angora which g^iined control of Anatolia, and 
refused to accept the Treaty of Sevres, signed 
by the Sultan in Constantinople (later replaced 
by the more advantageous Treaty of Lausanne, 
1923). By treaty with the Soviet Republics of 
the Caucasus, Kemal Pasha added a portion of 
Armenia to the Angora government, and by 
treaty with France, he regained Cilicia (1921). 
In September, 1922, by his signal defeat of the 
Creek Armies in Asia Minor, he became virtual 
master of Turkey, and in November tbe Sultan 
was dethroned. In August,, 1928, Kemal was 
c^hoseii president of the newly elected National 
Assembly, and in March, 1924, first president of 
the Turkish Republic, proclaimed Oct. 29, 1923. 
Measures of the National Assembly which were 
inspired by him were: the exchange of Turks 
from tbe Balkans for Christians from Turkey; 
tht‘ abolition of the Caliphate, and tbe resultant 
separation of church and state (1924) ; the abo- 
lition of the fez, of polygamy and the veil for 
women (1925 and 1926); the introduction of 
the new civil and penal law codes, based on 
those of Switzerland and Italy, respectively 
(1926) ; the Census of 1927, and the substitutipn 
of tl«i , Roman alphabet for the Arabic, (1928). 
l^requeut attempts to assassinate Kemal were 


made, the offenders being severely dealt with. In 
1927 the newly elected National Assembly unani- 
mously reelected him to another four-year term 
as President. See Turkey, under History. 

EEMHEBEB, Edwin Walter (1875- ). 

An American economist (see Vol. XIII). Re- 
taining his professorship of economics and fi- 
nance at Princeton, he also served as financial 
adviser to the Governments of Mexico (1917), 
Guatemala (1919), Colombia (1923), Union of 
South Africa (1925), Chile (1925), Poland 
(1926), Ecuador (1920-27), Bolma (1927), and 
China (1929). In 1925 he was a member of the 
commission which formulated the Dawes Plan. 
His later works include: Modern Currency Re- 
forms (1016) ; The United States Postal Savings 
System (1917); Monetary System of Meodco 
(1917); The A B C of the Federal Reserve 
System (1918); and High Prices and Deflation 
(1920). 

KEMP, Harry Hibbard (1883- ). An 

American author, born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and educated at the University of Kansas. He 
traveled all over North America in the guise 
of a tramp and made special studies of night 
life in London and New York. He wrote: Judas, 
a play (1910) ; The Cry of Youth, poems (1914) ; 
The Thresher's Wife, poems (1014) ; The Passing 
God, poems (1919) ; John Gregory, a novel 
(1022) ; Tramping on Life, a novel (1922) ; The 
Sea and the Dunes, poems (1920); More Miles, 
a novel (1927) ; The Bronze Treasury (anthology, 
1927). 

KENDALL, Edward Calvin (1880- ). 

An American chemist born at South Norwalk, 
Conn., and educated at Columbia University. He 
was research chemist for Parke, Davis & Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., and also at St. Luke's Hospital, 
Now York, 1011-14. In 1914 he became head 
of the section of chemistry at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn., and also professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Minnesota under 
the Mayo Foundation. His chief studies have 
been on the secretions of the human body, ea})eoi- 
ally of the pancreas and the thyroid gland; his 
valuable researches have included the isolation 
of the active principles of the latter. For his 
work on thyroxin, he received the John Scott 
Prize of the city of Philadelphia in 1921 and 
the Chandler Medal of Columbia University in 
1925. 

KENDALL, (William) Seimjeant (1869- 
), An American figure painter (see Vol. 
XIII). Among his awards from 1914 to 1924 
was a gold medal for painting, from the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in 1915, He 
was dean of the School of Fine Arts at Yale 
University, 3913-22. Among his later works 
may be mentioned Crosslights and Jntermeesso. 

KENDBICK, John Benjamin (1857- ). 

A United States Senator, who was born in Chero- 
kee County, Tex., and received a public-school 
education. Since 1885 he has been a cattle man 
in northern Wyoming and southern Montana, 
owning a large range ranch. He was a member 
of tiic Wyoming Senate (1910-14), Governor of 
Wyoming (1915-17), and U. B. Senator (Demo- 
crat) for three terms (1917-35). 

KENLY, William Laoy (1804-1928). An 
American soldier, born at Baltimore, Md, He 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Aoadomy in 1889, and was commissioned second 
lieutenant in the 4th Artillery. He served in 
Cuba in the Spanish-American War, and later 
iu the Philippines. Before the United States 
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entered the World War, lie had studied aviation, 
and although he landed in France in command 
of the 7th Field Artillery, he soon became chief 
of the air service, American Expeditionary 
Forces. He held the post from August, 1917, to 
November, 1917, and then, as brigadier general, 
was in command of the 2d Field Artillery 
Brigade, until Jan. 4, 1918. Ordered to the 
United States in March, 1918, he was appointed 
director of military aeronautics, with the rank 
of major general in the National Army. He 
served in this capacity until hlareh, 1919, and 
in the following October, he was retired from 
active service. He was prominent in the or- 
ganization of the Army Air Service Association 
in 1918 and was its first president. His war 
services were rewarded by the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the United States, a Command- 
ership of the French Legion of Honor, the Order 
of the Bath of Great Britain, and the Italian 
Order of the Crown (Grand Officer). After his 
retirement from the Army, he was vice president 
of the Marland Oil Company. 

KENNEDY, Daniel Joseph (1862- ). 

An American clergyman and educator, born in 
Knox County, Tenn., and educated in schools in 
the United States and in Europe. He was or- 
dained to the Roman Catholic priesthood in 
1884. He filled chairs in the faculty of colleges 
in Europe and in 1906 became lecturer on sacra- 
mental theology at the Catholic University of 
America. From 1920 to 1923, he was professor of 
dogmatic theology at this university. His sev- 
eral books on theological subjects include Sami 
Thomas aiid Mediaeval Philosophy (1919). 

KENNEDY, Margaret (Mrs. David Davies) 
(1896- ). A British novelist who was edu- 

cated at Cheltenham and Somerville College, Ox- 
ford. In 1922 shortly after her graduation from 
Somerville, she published A Oeniury of Revolu- 
tion, which was long used as a school history 
text. Up to this time, she had been writing fic- 
tion and destroying it all because it was not up 
to her standards. But in 1923 The Ladies of 
Lyndoriy the first novel she thought worthy of 
preservation, was published, and in the next year 
The Constant Kymph. In 1926, with Basil Dean, 
she dramatized the novel, and it was a success 
also in this form. Other books were Bed Sky 
at Morning (1927), and Come With Me, a play 
with Basil Dean ( 1928 ) . 

KENOTKON. This device, in the interval 
between 1914 and 1924, was developed from a 
scientific laboratory toy to a practical article 
of commerce. It will rectify small alternating 
currents (0.25 amperes) at 100,000 volts. Four 
of them have been arranged to rectify both half- 
cycles of 0.25 amperes at 200,000 volts. The 
kenotron consists of a hot cathode, platinum, 
tungsten, or impregnated tungsten, and a cold 
plate or anode in a high vacuum. The heated 
electrode emits electrons which are carried to 
the cathode by the correct potential, but as the 
cold electrode does not emit electrons there' can 
be no current in the opposite direction. It is 
based on the Fleming valve. Variations and' 
derivations of this type have been constructed 
to rectify currents as high as 1500 ampereS. 
These tubes, however, have a small amount of gas 
in them. Consult a paper by Hull in Trans. 
A. 7. E. B., 1928. 

KENT, Frank Richardson (1877- ). An 
American journalist. He was born at Baltiniore, 
Md., was trained in public and private schools, 
and studied for a short time at Johns Hopkins 


University. After an apprenticeship as re- 
porter on the Baltimore American, he went to 
the Baltimore Sun in 1898 and was political re- 
porter, Washington correspondent, and managing 
editor of that newspaper (1898-1921). Since 
1921 he has been vice president. He is editor 
and owner of the Maryland Almanac and has 
written: The Story of Maryland Politics (1911) ; 
The Great Game of Politics (1923) ; The Demo- 
cratic Party: History (1928) ; and Political Be- 
havior (1928). 

KENT, Norton Adams (1873- ). An 

American physicist, born in New York City, and 
educated at Yale and Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ties. During 1901-03 he was an assistant at 
the Yerkes Observatory and then held the chair 
of physics (1903-06) at Wabash College. In 
1906 he was called to Boston University, wliere 
in 1910 he became full professor. He had inacle 
original investigations of such subjects as electric 
sparks in liquids and in air at high pressure, the 
shift of spark lines due to changed conditions, 
vacuum tube discharge in magnetic field, and 
magnetic separation of lithium doublets, on all 
of which he has published the results of his 
studies. 

‘ KENT, Rockwell (1882- ). An Ameri- 

can artist. He was born at Tarrytown Heights, 
N. Y. His art studies were followed at Colum- 
bia University, and under Chase, Henri, Hayes 
Miller, and Thayer. He first attracted atten- 
tion in 1907 with his pictures of Maine, such 
as Winter and Seiners, realistic marines nota- 
ble for their strength of outline and massing of 
eoloi*. In 1913 he visited Newfoundland and 
brought back works which included tlie imagina- 
tive House of Dread, A B ewfoundla/nd Dirge, 
and The Voyage Beyond Life, pervaded by a 
dark atmosphere of mystery. Thereafter, dur- 
ing a sojourn in Alaska in 1918, he produced 
work of a symbolic and spiritual quality which 
was highly reminiscent of Blake. Among these 
decorative, clean-lined drawings, the Mad Hermit 
series was particularly noteworthy. His trip 
to Tierra del Fuego in a lifeboat in 1922 was 
also productive of mystical impressions. His 
work is represented in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York, the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
other museums. He was the author of Wilder- 
ness (1920); and Voyaging (1924), and was 
editor of Cr eativ e Art. 

KENTUCKY. ^ The thirty-sixth State in size 
(40,598 square miles) and the fifteenth in popu- 
lation; capital, Frankfort. The population in- 
creased from 2,289,905 in 1910 to 2,416,630 in 
1920, a gain of 5.6 per cent; estimated popula- 
tion, 1928, 2,663,000. The white population rose 
from 2,027,951 (1910) to 2,180,560 (1920); the 
native-white, from 1,987,898 to 2,149,780. The 
number of foreign-born whites fell off from 40,- 
063 to 30,780; that of Negroes, from 261.656 to 
235,938. The urban population increased from 
555,442 to 633,543 and the rufhl from 1,734,463 
to 1,783;087. The growth of the principal cities 
was as follows: Louisville (q.v,), 1910, 223,928 
and 1920, 234,891; Covington, 53,270 to 57,121; 
Lexington, ‘35,099 to 41,634, Newport fell from 
30,309 to 29,317. 

Agriculture. The number of farms de- 
creased 4.5 per cent, or from 270,626 in 1920 to 
258,524 in 1925; the acreage in farms decreased 
from 21,612,772 to 19,913,104, or by 7.9 per cent. 
The improved land in farms embraced 13,975,- 
746 acres iii 1920. Crop land acreage was 6,- 
827,313 in 1926. The total value of farm 
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property showed an increase from $773;797,880 
ill 1010 to $1,511,001,077 in 1920, but declined 
to $0(>3,i508,910 in 1926; the average value per 
farm being $2980 in 1910, $5587 in 1920, and 
$3727 in 1925. In interpreting these values, the 
inflation of the currency incident to the War 
is to be taken into consideration. The total per- 
centage of land used for agricultural purposes 
decreased from 86.3 in 1910 to 84 in 1920 and 
77.4 in 1925. Of the total number of farms in 
1025, 176,442 were operated by owners; 281, by 
managers; and 82,801, by tenants. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1910 are 170,332, by owners; 
993, by managers; and 87,860, by tenants. 
White farmers in 1920 numbered 257,998, eom- 
])arcd with 247,455 in 1910; colored farmers, 
12,628, compared with 11,730. There was a de- 
crease in the colored population which noticeably 
affected the farm-labor situation. Farms re- 
ported as under mortgage numbered 40,615 in 
1920; 34,688 in 1925. The total number of 
cattle was 1,003,453 in 1920; 904,983 in 1925; 
dairy cows, 650,794 in 1920, numbered 387,592 
in 1025; swine, 1,504,431 in 1920; 919,304 in 
1925; sheep, 707,845 in 1920 and 095,962 in 
1 925. The estimated production of the principal 
farm crops in 1928 was as follows: Corn, 66,038,- 
000 bushels; wheat, 920,000; oats, 7,930,000; 
potatoes, 5,985,000; sweet potatoes, 1,246,000; to- 
bacco, 306,000,000 pounds; and hay, 1,726,000 
tons. Comparative figures for 1913 are corn, 

74.825.000 bushels; wheat, 9,860,000; oats, 3,- 
168,000; potatoes, 2,450,000; and tobacco, 281,- 

200.000 pounds. 

Mining. Kentucky is an important producer 
of minerals. It ranked eighth in the value of 
these ])roducts in 1927. Its resources are lim- 
ited almost entirely to nonmetallic minerals, 
since there is but little metal mining in the 
{State; in the order of their value, they are coal, 
petroleum, clay ])rod\icts, and natural gas. The 
])rogress of the industry during the period from 
1914 is indicated by comparative figures. The 
Coal jiroduction in 1914 was 20,382,763 net tons, 
valued at $20,852,463; 1916, 26,393,997, $30,- 
193,047; 1917, 27,807,971, $00,297,653; 1918, 
31,612,617, $80,606,642; 1020, 35,690,762, $146,- 
576.000; 1921, 31,588,270, ,$85,092,600; 1926, 
62,924,462, $109,740,000; 1927, 60,123,998, $119,- 

249,000. The increased value of production in 
the War years was largely due to the decreased 
purchasing power of money and the consequent 
higher prices received for commodities. The out- 
put of petroleum has varied in recent years from 
502,441 barrels in 1914 to 3,088,100 barrels in 
1917; 4,367,968 in 1918; 8,738,000 in 1920; 9,- 
012,600 in 1921; 8,973,200 in 1922; 6,274,000 in 
1926; 6,719,000 in 1927; and 7,359,000 in 1928. 
Tn addition to the minerals mentioned, the State 
produced in 1926, 10,410,000 M feet of natural 
gas; also gasoline, sand and gravel, and stone. 
The total value of the mineral products was 
$152,614,177 in 1927; $140,708,273 in 1926; 
$105,920,036 in 1920; $110,306,840 in 1919; 
$104,165,945 in 1918; and $26,068,474 in 1914. 

Manufactures, The census of' 1020 reported 
eight cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants, the 
(‘ombiued populations of which were 17.9 per 
cent of the total for the State. In 1019 these 
cities reported 72.7 per cent of the value of the 
State's manufactured products. In 1909 there 
wore in the State 4776 manufacturing estahlish- 
inents; in 1919, 3057; in 1025, 1860; and in 
1027, 1851. Persons^ engaged in manufactories 
in those years numbered 79,060, 83,054, 76,662; 


and 74,912, respectively. Capital invested 
amounted to $172,778,806 in 1909 and $270,535,- 
395 in 1919. A great increase in the value of 
products occurred prior to 1920. It was due 
chiefly to the change in industrial conditions 
brought about by the War, Yearly values of 
factory products were: 1914, $230,249,000 ; 1919, 
$395,660,000; 1925, $453,731,042; and 1927, 

$447,764,061. Flour-mill and gristmill prod- 
ucts are important in point of value, with $22,- 

365,000 in 1909; $45,774,000 in 1919; and 
$29,940,276 in 1925. The lumber and timber 
industry is extensive, amounting in 1909 to $21,- 
381,000; 1919, $34,466,000; 1925, $12,579,228; 
1927, $12,201,912. The construction and repair 
industry ranks high, with products in 1909 
worth $6,535,000; 1914, $13,344,000; 1919, $30,- 

698.000. In 1926 tobacco manufactories pro- 
duced 85,172,000 cigars, 459,060,000 cigarettes, 
and 38,112,000 pounds of tobacco and smSf. The 
value of tobacco i)roduets in 1927 exclusive of 
cigars and cigarettes which were $8,886,409 was 
$20,047,231. The chief manufacturing cities of 
the State are Louisville, Covington, and Newport. 
In Louisville, in 1909, there were 903 establish- 
ments with products valued at $101,284,000; in 
1919, 767, with $204,506,000; in 1925, products 
valued at $263,693,000. In Covington in 1909 
there were 196, with $8,712,000; in 1914, 161, 
with $8,265,000; and in 1919; 133, with $17,- 

121.000. In 1909 Newport had 144 manufactur- 
ing establishments with products valued at 
$6,491,000; 1914, 100, with $8,306,000; 1019, 81, 
w-ith $16,935,000. 

Education. The educational problems of 
Kentucky are unusually difficult because of the 
isolation of many of its communities and the 
difficulty of administering to their needs through 
schools. Much progress has been made toward 
surmounting this difliculty. In 1919 a measure 
created a survey commission, providing for a 
State educational survey. The services of experts 
under the employ of the General Education 
Board were secured and more than 18 months 
were spent in making the survey. The General 
Assembly in 1920 enacted laws increasing the 
salaries of teachers and county superintendents 
and providing means by which money could he 
obtained, a compulsoiy-education law, and a 
law providing for health education in schools. 
The most important of all, was the county school 
administration law, creating county boards of 
education to fix the rate of the school levy and to 
appoint a county superintendent. In 1918 the 
minimum salary for teachers was made $45 a 
month, and in 1920 this was increased to $75 a 
month. In 1916 there were 149 high schools 
with an enrollment of 18,850; in 1925-26, 707 
secondary schools, with an enrollment of 45,486. 
The junior high-school movement made progress. 
Enrollment in the schools has steadily increased. 
The total enrollment in the schools in 1914 was 
617,290; in 1925-26 it was 676,482. Expendi- 
tures for schools were $13,615,133 in 1021; in 
1926->26 they were: current, $15,641,080; outlays, 
$1,958,274, The percentage of illiterates de- 
creased from 14.5 in 1910 to 10.6 in 1920 ; among 
the native white population, from 12.8 to 0.2; 
among the foreign-born whites, from 8.2 to 7.6; 
among the Negroes, from 34.7 to 26.4. 

Eiuauce. State expenditures in the year 
ended June 30, 1927, as reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, wore: for maintenance 
and operation of governmental departments, $17,- 
071,201 (of which $6,421,046 was aid to local 
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education); for interest on debt, $618,388; for 
permanent improvements, $11,143,001; total, 
$29,732,590 (of which $11,116,658 was for high- 
ways, $2,599,000 being for maintenance and $9,- 
517,658 for construction). Revenues were $30,- 
719,702. Of this, property and special taxes 
formed 36.8 per cent; departmental earnings and 
charges for officials’ services, 7.5 per cent; sales 
of licenses and the tax on gasoline, 39.5 per cent. 
Property valuation was $2,923,088,336; State 
taxation thereon, $10,193,642. Net funded State 
debt on June 30, 1927, was $2,503,153. 

Political and Other Events. Republicans 
made gains in certain recent election years. 
In 1914 two United States Senators were elected; 
they were J. N. Camden, elected to fill out the 
term of Senator Bradley, and J. C. W. Beckham, 
both Democrats. In 1915, when A. 0. Stanley 
was elected governor, the Democrats retained all 
the offices except that of Secretary of State. In 

1916 the Republicans made a strong effort to 
carry the State. In the presidential voting of 
this year. President Wilson received 269,990 
votes; Charles E. Hughes, 241,854. On Sept. 4, 
1916, the Lincoln Memorial at Hodgensville, 
built over the log-cabin birthplace of Abraham 
Lincoln, was formally presented to the nation by 
the Lincoln Farm Association; the ^eech of ac- 
ceptance was delivered by President Wilson. On 
Nov, 5, 1917, the United States Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional a race segregation 
ordinance passed by the city of Louisville in 1914. 
In 1918 Gov. A. 0. Stanley, Democrat, was elected 
United States Senator. In 1919 the Republicans 
elected their candidate for Governor, E. P. Mor- 
row. In 1920 the Re^blicans were again suc- 
cessful, electing R. P. Ernst, Senator; for Presi- 
dent, J. M. Cox received 456,497 votes; W. G, 
Harding, 452,480. In 1923 the Democrats elected 
as governor William J, Fields. The presidential 
vote of 1924 was : Coolidge, 398,966 ; Davis, 374,- 
865 ; LaPoilette, 38,466. Flem D. Sampson, Re- 
publican, ran for governor in 1927, proposing 
that the State supply free textbooks, and was 
elected, though other State offices went to 
Democrats. Movements made progress, in 1927 
and after, for the preservation of Mammoth Cave 
and Cumberland Falls. The vote for President 
in 1928 was: Hoover, 568,064; Smith, 381,070. 

Legislation. The Legislature of Kentudfey 
meets biennially, in even years. The Legislature 
of 1916 create the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, and passed several important laws relat- 
ing to the regulation of the liquor traffic. In 

1917 a modern tax was enacted. The Legislature 
in 1918 provided for a State bar examination. 
In 1919, State-wide prohibition was adopted. In 
1920 the child-labor laws were amended, a State 
department of roads and highways was created, 
a prohibition-enforcement act was passed, a 
njeasure providing for the suppression of mob 
violence and the prevention of lynching was 
enacted, the State school system was modernized, 
a Department of Charities and Correction was 
created, the election laws were amended, and pro- 
visions were made for a State tuberculosis 
sanitorium. In 1922 a State codperative market- 
ing act was passed. In 1924 the Legislature 
passed a law requiring daily readings from the 
Bible in the public schools, restored the forestry 
department, and created a State park commission. 
In 1928 was enacted a law for purchase of school 
textbooks at State expense. A five-cent gasoline 
tax was rendered permanent, and a State judicial 
council was created. 


KENTUCKY, University of. A State in- 
stitution for the higher education of men and 
women at Lexington, founded in 1858. The en- 
rollment increased from 1245 in 1014 to 2456 
in the autmnn of 1928, with an additional 1309 
in the* summer session of that year. TJic faculty 
increased from 75 to 237 members, and the library 
from 30,000 to 85,757 volumes. During the same 
period, the income increased from $400,000 to 
$1,364,573. The courses in economics, sociology, 
botany, zoology, music, art, and agriculture, were 
enlarged; courses in public health and hygiene 
were established; a college of education was 
created in 1923; and following upon changes in 
curriculum and faculty organization in 1925, 
Prof. Edward Wiest, formerly head of the de- 
partment of economics and sociology in the arts 
and science college, became dean of the school 
of commerce, organized in that year. Art and 
chemistry buildings were constructed, also a 
new residence hall for women; additions to the 
plant in the following year consisted of a stock- 
judging pavilion, a new theatre, and an engineer- 
ing shop, A gift of 15,000 acres from the K. 0. 
Mountain Fund in 1923 provided opportunity for 
experiment in re-forestation, horticulture, farm- 
ing, and stock-raising in the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky. The University in 1928 comprised 
seven colleges: Arts and sciences; agriculture; 
engineering; law; education; commerce; and the 
graduate school. Frank Le Round MeVey, 
PhJ)., LLJD., succeeded Henry Stites Barker, 
LL.D., as president in 1917. 

KENWORTHY, Joseph Montague (1886- 
). A British sailor and member of Parlia- 
ment, who was trained at the Royal Naval 
Academy. He entered the British Navy in 1002 
and retired in 1020 with the rank of commander, 
after having served throughout the World War, 
Elected to Parliament from Central Hull as a 
Liberal in 1919, he joined the Labor Party in 
1926 but retained his scat. He is the author of 
Will GivilisaHon Crashf (1927) ; and Freedom 
of the ^eaSy with George Young, (1028). 

KENYA, kft'nS-a, COLONY AND PRO- 
TECTORATE. A British Crown colony in 
Africa, formerly known as the East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, but after July, 1920, as the Kenya 
Colony. The protectorate is a strip of territory 
along the coastline 10 miles broad, leased froni 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. The area is about 225,- 
100 square miles; the population, in 1926, Was 
estimated at 2,730,517, of whom 12,529 were 
Europeans, 30,583 Indians, and 10,5.57 Arabs. 
The largest city, Mombasa, had a pojmlation of 
39,824 in 1926; the capital, Nairobi, 32,864. 
Most of the highland area suitable for white 
settlers was preSmpted by 1921. The land was 
being sown in maize and coffee in increasing 
quantities, while livestock breeding, dairying, 
etc., were coming in for more and more attention. 
The colony continues to prosper; imports and ex- 
ports increased steadily from 1914 on. except for 
a passing setback in 1919-20. In 1913-14, im- 
ports were valued at £2,147,937; in 1920-21, 
they were £6,911,858; in 1927 £7,697,180. lu 
1913-14 exports were £1,482,876, while in 1920- 
21 they were £.5,000,920, and in 1927 £5,397,216. 
Shipping increased somewhat, or from 3,5(15,795 
tons entered and cleared in 1913-14 to 3,615,935 
tons in 1927. Leading exports were hides and 
skins, grain, copra, coffee, and fibre. Rev- 
enues and expenditures mounted after 1914. 
In 1913-14 revenues were £1,133,708 and expendi- 
tures; £1,115,899; in 1922, £1,649,032 and £V 
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972,212; in 1927, £2,846,110 and £2,615,115. 
The State railway, by 1928, had been in- 
creased to 1 109 miles. The annual railway 
surplus, beginning with 1920, was devoted to 
the railway construction fund. In connection 
with the trade figures above, it should be noted 
that in 1917 Uganda and Konya were united in 
a customs union. See Uganda. 

History. In 1020 this protectorate, formerly 
known as the East Africa Protectorate, was 
changed to a Crown colony with the name 
Kenya Colony and placed under the British 
Colonial Oflice, The year before, in July, 1919, 
a measure of self-government was granted the 
territory when Europeans were permitted to 
elect 11 members to the Legislative Council; In- 
dians were to bo represented by two nominated 
members, and Arabs by one. The Covornment 
maintained its ascendancy by reserving the right 
to nominate enough members of the council to 
assure its control. Kenya became the storm 
centre of a famous controversy, reverberations 
of which soon were to bo heard all over the 
British Empire. From 189G on, Indians had 
come to the country in increasing numbers in the 
rdlos of money lenders, traders, and artisans, 
so that after the World War there were 22,822 of 
them to 9501 Europeans. The restrictions placed 
on them by the whites wore onerous. In particu- 
lar, Indians in Kenya objected to the reservation 
of the Highlands for Europeans; commercial 
and residential segregation in the towns; the 
limited franchise; and restrictions on Indian 
immigration. The Indian position derived 
strength from the significant resolution passed 
by the 1921 Imperial Conference, favoring 
citizenship for Indians in the Empire. The 
question was whether the Indians wore to be 
recognized as citizens of the Empire or as a 
subject race. Disagreement, continuing until 
1023, hccaiiic daily more bitter. A programme 
of 1923 which included a further extension of 
the franchise for Indians, based on a white 
majority of seven to four, and the aban- 
don men t of segregation and embargo on immigra- 
tion, j)lcaHcd neither side. The danger of open 
violence now spurred the British government to 
action. A conference was called, and the Colo- 
nial Office decided to compromise by establish-^ 
ing the principle of an Imperial trusteeship, 
based on neither European nor Indian self-gov- 
ernment. The settlement, as finally effected, 
called for a communal franchise with five elected 
Indians and 11 Europeans, though with the 
official majority retained; the continuance of 
inunigratiou regulations then in existence; the 
reservation of the Highlands for Europeans; the 
abolition of all segregation. 

A new constitution was adopted in December, 
1025, under which the executive council con- 
sists of eleven members in addition to the 
governor, while the legislative council consists 
of eleven elected European meiubers, five elected 
Indian members, one member nominated to repre- 
sent African interests, one elected Arab member, 
and a sufficient number of cic-officio and nomi- 
nated official members to give these a majority; 
A treaty signed between Great Britain and Italy 
in July, 1024, resulted in the transfer, in June, 
1925, of the Juba River and a strip 50 to 100 
miles wide on the British side of the river. Dur- 
ing 192(i and 1027 a commission investigated the 
boundaries of the ceded territory. 

KENYON, Sir FBRDBitto Gbobob (1863- 
}• An English classical scholar and archae- 


ologist (see VoL. XIII). He was president of 
the British Academy (1917-21), professor of 
ancient history in the Royal Academy (1918), 
and president of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies (1919-24), the Bibliographical 
Society (1924-26), and the Union Acaddmique 
Internationale (1928). In 1925 he was knighted 
and made warden of Winchester College and in 
1 927 he was Romanes lecturer at Oxford. During 
the W’^orld W'ar, he served in France as a lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Territorial Force. He was the 
author of A'iident Books and Mod&ni Discoveries 
(1928). 

KENYON, William Squire (1869- ). 

An American jurist (see Vol. XIII). He was 
elected United States Senator from Iowa in 1911 
and, being successively reelected, served until 
1922, when he resigned following his appoint- 
ment by President Harding as judge of the 
United States Circuit Court. While in the Sen- 
ate, he was leader of the so-called “farm bloc*’ 
and was an aggressive supporter of progressive 
legislation. In May, 1929, President Hoover ap- 
j)ointed him a member of the National Law En- 
forcement Commission. 

KENYON COLLEGE. An institution at 
Gambier, Ohio, for men, founded by Philander 
Chase, first bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ohio, and incorporated in 1824. The 
corporation maintains two schools, an under- 
graduate college of letters and arts, and a divin- 
ity school. In the college, the student enroll- 
ment increased from 136 in 1914 to 253 in the 
autumn of 1928, the enrollment being limited 
to 250. The faculty increased from 14 to 24, 
and the library from 27,000 to 45,000 volumes. 
The endowment was increased from $520,000 to 
$1,624,000, the income in 1028 being $208,000, 
A total of $600,000 was added to the endowment 
fund in 1021. In 1923 a dormitory, designed to 
house 100 students, and to be known as Leonard 
Hall, in honor of the Bishop of Ohio, was under 
construction at a cost of $200,000; a central 
heating plant was under construction at the 
same time. In 1026 the Samuel Mather Science 
Hall, a gift of Henry G. Dalton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and costing $350,000, was dedicated. Presi- 
dent, Willia m F. Peirce, L.H.D., D.D. 

KEKENSKY, k^r-enz/ke, Alexander (1881- 
) . A Russian Socialist leader, born in 
Siberia and graduated in law from the University 
of Petrograd, where he practiced for some years. 
He entered the Third Duma in 1912, was an im- 
passioned and forceful speaker and became a 
loader in the Fourth Duma by 1917, After the 
overthrow of the Czar, Kerensky was Minister 
of Justice in the Lvov coalition ministry until 
May, when he became Minister of War. In July, 
he became premier. He attempted to reorganize 
the Russian Army and make it a potent factor 
again in the struggle against the Central Powers, 
but was hampered on every side by the activities 
of the Bolsheviks and disgruntled military 
leaders. In September, 1917, he was able to 
crush an abortive revolt led by General Kornilov, 
but by November, he was unable to withstand the 
Bolsheviks, who drove him from power. After 
his downfall, he visited many of the capitals of 
Europe, finally establishing an anti-Bolshevist 
newspaper in Paris. In 1928 he lectured in the 
United States on anti-Bolshevik propaganda. 
See RuflflTA, History, 

KEBK, Alfred (1807-* ). A German 

critic, born at Breslau. Ho edited the maga- 
zine and his published ^orks include; 
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Davidshiindler: das 'Neue Drama (1904); Die organized and became lecturer at the Kolonial 


Harfe (1918) ; Die Welt im Drama (1918) ; Die 
Welt im Ldeht (1920) ; Der Kramerspiegel, a 
play with music by Richard Strauss, New York 
and London (1923) ; 0 8panien! (1924) ; Yankee- 
land (1925); Caprichos, poems (1926) ; and a 
book of reminiscences and reflections, E$ sei wie 
es wolle, es tear doch so schon (1927), 

KEBB, James Manford (1851- ), An 

American legist, born near Tippecanoe City, 
Ohio, and educated at the National Normal Uni- 
versity, Lebanon, Ohio. He began to practice 
law in Ohio in 1877. He edited several law 
periodicals, founded the American Law Journal^ 
and became editor for the Bender-Moss Company 
and the Bancroft- Whitney Company, law book 
publishers of San Francisco, Calif. His numer- 
ous writings include : Before and at Trial 
(1889) ; Business Corporation (1890) ; CycHopce- 
dic California Civil CodOy 2 vols. (1905) ; Gyclo- 
pcedio California Penal Code (1906; 2d ed., 
1921 ) ; Cyolopcedio California Political Code 
(1906; 2d ed., 1921) ; Cyclopcedio California Code 
of Civil Procedure^ 2 vols. (1907; 2d ed., 1921- 
22 ) ; Kerris Wharton on Criminal Law, 3 vols. 
(1912); California Digest, 10 vols. (1915-17); 
Biennial Supplement (1917); Kerris Wharton^s 
Criminal Procedure, with Forms, 4 vols. (1918) ; 
Kerr's Pleading and Practice under the Proce- 
dural Codes, 2 vols. (1919) ; Biennial Code Sup- 
plement (1923). 

BEBB, Sophie (Mrs Sophie Kerr Under- 
wood) (1880- ). An American novelist, 

born at Denton, Md. She was educated at Hood 
College, Frederick City, Md., and the University 
of Vermont. She began to write stories at 18 
years of age and did newspaper work in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for a few years, and then went to 
New York City, where she was managing editor 
of the Woman^s Home Companion, She con- 
tributed stories to practically all the major mag- 
azines in the United States. Her novels include: 
Love at Large (1916) ; The Blue Envelope 
(1917) ; The Golden Block (1918) ; The See-Saw 
(1919) ; Painted Meadows (1920) ; One Thing Is 
Certain (1922); Confetti (1927). 

BESSEL, Joseph (1898- ). A French 

writer, of Russian descent, whose best novel was 
L^iquipage (1923). His other works include 
Les rois aveugles, with H41^ne Iswolsky (1925) ; 
Terre d* Amour (1927) ; Les eoeurs purs (1927) 5 
and Nuits de Sihirie (1928), short stories. 

BETTERING, Charles Franklin (1876- 
). An American electrical engineer and in- 
ventor, He was born in Ashland County, Ohio, 
and after receiving technical training in Ohio 
State University (E.E. and M.B., 1904), joined 
the electrical department of the National Cash 
Register Company- at Dayton, Ohio. In 1914 he 
organized the Dayton Metal Products Company 
and later became president and general manager 
of the General Motors Research Corporation and 

S resident of the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
^ onipany. He invented a starting, lighting, and 
ignition device for automobiles which came to be 
known as the ‘'Delco." He also invented and 
put on the market the Delco light for farm 
houses. He was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences in 1928. 

KETTTGEN, Friedrich Wilhelm E. (1861- 
}. A German historian and professor of 
history at the University of Hamburg. He was 
born at Bremen and studied at Giessen, Gftttingen, 
and Strassburg. He was lecturer at Johns Hop- 
kins University in Baltimore in 1904r-06, and 


Institut in Hamburg in 1910. He wrote 
Die Hansa in England im Vierfseknten Jalir- 
hundert (1890); Die Aufgahe der Genealogic 
(1899) ; Der Grosshandel im Mittelalter (1902) ; 
Eandelsgeschtliche ProMeme (1904) ; Brit- 
ische Reichsprohleme und der Krieg (1914) ; 
Entstehung des Britischen Weltreichs (1915; 
Das Briiische Kolonialreich (1915); and Der 
Deutsche Stoat des Mittelalters (1918). 

BEY, Pierre Van Rensselaer (1872- ). 

An American editor, born at Grand Haven, 
Mich., and educated privately and at the Chi- 
cago Musical College. For several years, he was 
music critic on the staff of newspapers in Chi- 
cago, and from 1907 to 1919, he was music ed- 
itor of the New York World, In the latter year, 
he founded and became editor of the Musical Di- 
gest. He contributed many articles on musical 
subjects to newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, compiled the Music Year Book, 1920-27, and 
wrote biographies of McCormack and Caruso. 

BE YES, Frederick George (1885- ). 

An American physical chemist, born at Kings- 
ton in Canada, and educated at Rhode Island 
College and Brown University. After teaching 
chemistry at Brown, he went to the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology as reasearch associ- 
ate in physical chemistiy in 1909. During 
1913-16 he was chief engineer of the Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Company and then returned to 
the Institute of Technology, where in 1920 he 
became director of the research laboratory in 
physical chemistry and in 1922 head of the de- 
partment of chemistry. His own researches have 
included equilibrium measurements, gas and 
liquid phase, thermodjmamic properties of am- 
monia, and low temperature in coniicciion with 
the kinetic theory of development, which he has 
published in technical journals. During the 
World War, he was director of the resea roll and 
control laboratory of the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice at Puteaux, France. He is the author of 
The Thermodynamic Properties of Ammonia 
(1916). 

EE YNES, kanz, John Maynard (1883- ). 

An English economist and publicist. He was 
educated at Eton and Bing’s College, Canibridge, 
and then entered the civil service in the India 
Office (1906-08). He was on the Royal Com- 
mission on Indian Finance and Currency (1013- 
14), and in the Treasury (1915-19), acting as 
its principal representative at the Paris Peace 
Conference (1919), besides being the Chancellor 
of the Excheijuer’s deputy on the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council. His work in Paris gave him 
world-wide distinction. He was among the first 
to protest against the rigorous provisions 
of the reparations clauses of the Versailles 
Treaty. He wrote Economic Oomequenevs 
of the Peace (1919) and A Revision of the 
Treaty (1922). A chapter of the former con- 
tained the now famous attack on the visionary 
character of President Wilson’s programme. 
His other writings include Indian Currency and 
Finance (1913); A Treatise on ProhabiUty 
(1921); Money and Foreign Easchangc (1923); 

A Short View of Russia (1925) ; and The End of 
LaAssee-Faire (1926). He was editor of the 
Economic Journal (1912- ), chairman of 

The Nation (1923- ), and secretary of the 

Royal Economic Society. 

BBYSER, Cassius Jackson (1862- ). 

An American mathematician and philosopher 
(see-VoL. XIII). His works published after 
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1914 include Human Worth of Rigorous 
Thinking (1916); Mathematical Philosophy, a 
Study of Fate and Freedom (1922); Thimking 
about Thinking (1926); Mole Philosophy, arid 
Other Essays (1927). 

KEYSBBLING, ki'zer-ling, Hermann Alex- 
ander, Count von (1880- ). A leading Ger- 

man social philosopher, horn at Konno in Livonia. 
His family came from the wealthy German-speak- 
ing nobility of Baltic Russia. After his educa- 
tion at the universities of Dorpat, Heidelberg, 
and Vienna, he took a trip around the world. 
He interested himself in natural science and. in 
philosophy, and before the World War, he was 
known both as a student of geology and as a popu- 
lar essayist. The Russian Revolution deprived 
him of his estate in the Baltic, and with the re- 
mains of his fortune, he founded the Gesellschaft 
fiir Freie Philosophic (Society for Free Philo- 
sophy) at Darmstadt. The mission of this 
school was to bring about the intellectual reorien- 
tation of Germany. Although not a doctrinaire 
pacifist, Tveyserliiig believed that the old German 
jiolicy of militarism was dead for all time and 
tliat Germany’s only hope lay in the adoption 
of international, democratic principles. His 
])olitical and social writings inchide: Europas 
Zukunft (1918) ; Dcutschlands Walwe Poliiische 
Mission (1919) ; Was JJns Not Tut und Was 
Ich Will (1019); Peace or War Everlasting 
(1920); and Politik, Wirtsehaft, und Weisheit 
(1022). His more speculative writings include: 
Dcbs Reisetagehuch evner Philosophen (1919); 
Philosophic als Kunst (1920) ; Weisheit und 
Sinn (1922); Schopferisehe Mrhcnntniss (1922, 
published in English in 1928 as Creative Under- 
standing) ; Wiedergehurt (1925); Die neuent- 
Htehende Welt (1925, in English trans., The 
World in the Making 1027), and Mensohen als 
Simibildcr (1926). He also compiled a sympos- 
ium called in liinglish. The Book of Marriage 
(1026). 

KIAOCHOW. See Shantung; Japan, un- 
der History, 

KIDHEY DISEASE. See Nephritis. 

KILLIAN, Gustav (1860-1921). A German 
laryngologist, born in Mainz, and educated at 
the University of Freiburg-im-Breisgau. He 
made revolutionary advances in the diagnosis 
and treatment of alTections of the infralaryngeal 
passages, eH]>ecially in the diagnosis and re- 
moval of foreign bodies in the bronchial tubes, 
by means of his new art of bronchoscopic con- 
trol. His first college appointment was as as- 
sistant to Professor Hack of the chair of oto- 
laryngology in Mainz. The sudden death of 
Hack led to his succession by Killian. His 
revolutionary activity in bronchoscopy gained 
him an appointment as professor of laryngology 
in the University of Berlin; this was the first 
professorship of such scope in Germany. Kil- 
lian introduced another innovation known as 
suspension laryngoscopy into the technic of his 
specialty. He wrote no monograph on the 
bronchoscope, and the omission has been sup- 
plied by his pupils. His book, Die Sch%oehe^ 
laryngoscopie appeared in 1920; in collabora- 
tion with Voss, he wrote a volume on military 
experience, OehSrogan, Ohere Luft, und Speisen- 
g tinge (1921). A Festschrift volume was pub- 
lished in 1920. 

KILMEB, Joyce (1886-1918). An Amori- 
ctin journalist and poet, bom in New Bruns- 
wick, N, J. Following his graduation from 
Rutgers College and studies at Columbia Uni- 


versity, he taught for a time and then entered 
newspaper work in New York City. He con- 
tributed to many newspapers and magazines on 
many subjects, but he was chiefly distinguished 
for his verse and was recognized as one of the 
most prominent of the younger American poets. 
At the outbreak of the World War, he enlisted 
as a private in the 165th Infantry (69th New 
York), and in August, 1918, was killed in the 
course of the American advance which drove the 
Germans from the Marne salient. His books 
include Summer and Love (1911); Trees and 
Other Poems (1915); and Mam Street and 
Other Poems (1915). 

KIMBALL, (Sidney) Fiske (1888- ). 

An American architectural author, born at 
Newton, Mass., and educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity and in Europe. He was assistant in 
Harvard and instructor at the University of Il- 
linois from 1909 to 1913. In the latter year, 
he was appointed instructor in architecture at 
tlie University of Michigan and was later as- 
sistant professor of arcliitecture and assistant 
professor of fine arts there. In 1919-23 he was 
professor of art and architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, and since 1925 has been direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art. He wrote much on architec- 
tural subjects and was an editor of Art and 
Archaeology (1916-23). He designed the Mc- 
Intire Amphitheatre in West Virginia and many 
other buildings. He was engaged in the restor- 
ation of Monticello, the home of Jefferson, and 
of old mansions in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
His writings include Jefferson and the First 
Monument of the Classical Revival (1915); 
Thomas Jefferson, Architect (1916) ; A Jlistory 
of Arohitcoture, with G. II. Edgoll (1918); 
Domestic Arohiteoture of the AmeHoan Colonics 
(1922); and AmeHoam Architecture (1928). 

KINDEBaABTEN ASSOCIATION, Na- 
tional. The Association’s work of providing 
kindergarten training for all children has kept 
approximately even with the increase in popu- 
lation, In 1929, as in 1924, about 4,000,000 
children were not provided for. The number of 
kindergartens, however, increased from 502, 
located iii 322 towns, and training 209,734 chil- 
dren in 1023, to 962 kindergartens, located in 
592 towns, and training 357,100 children in 
1928. In order to convince the public of the 
value of early schooling, the association has se- 
cured the cooperation of such organizations m 
the Parent-Teacher Association, and the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, in advertising 
through pamphlets and charts. Continuing the 
practice started in 1917, it sent by request, with 
the aid of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
articles on home education to 1341 periodicals 
in the United States and 46 other countries. By 
1929 laws facilitating the establishment of 
kindergartens were passed, on the investigation 
of the association, in 14 States. Headquarters 
of the National Kindergarten Association are at 
8 West 40th Street, New York City. 

KINDEBGABTENS. See Education in the 
United States. 

KING^ (William Benjamin) Basil {1850- 
1928). An American author (see Vol. XIII). 
His later books are The Side of the Angels 
(1916); The High Heart (1917) ; TJve Ufied 
Veil (1917) ; The City of Comrades (1919) ; The 
Abolishing of Death (1919); The Thread of 
Flame (1920); The Empty Saok (1921); The 
Conquest of Fear ( 1921 ) ; The Dust Flovoer 
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(1922); The Bieoovery of G-od (1923); The 
Happy Isles (1923); The High Forfeit (1925); 
Faith and Success (1925); and The Spreading 
Dawn (1927). In Ms later years, lie paid much, 
attention to the hypothesis of the survival of 
life after hodily death; he embodied his theories 
in some of his stories in a motion picture, 
Earthhound, 

KING, Rt. Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie 
(1874- ). A Canadian public official, who 

was Prime Minister, President of the Privy 
Council, and Secretary of State for External Af- 
fairs (1921-26, and 1926- ) (see VoL. XIII). 

During the World War, he was active in adjust- 
ing the relations between workers and employers, 
at the same time investigating these relations 
for the Rockefeller Foundation (1914-17). In 
1919 the National Liberal Convention chose him 
to succeed Sir Wilfred Laurier as leaner of the 
Liberal Party, and he was reflected to the Cana- 
dian Parliament in the same year. On Dec, 29, 
1921, he took office with his new Liberal govern- 
ment. He was made a member of the Privy 
Council in 1922, and received honorary degrees 
from Queen's, Toronto, Harvard, Edinburgh, 
Yale, and Oxford. He represented Canada at the 
Imperial Conference in London in 1923, at the 
same time receiving the Freedom of that city and 
Sheffield. He wrote Industry and Humanity — 
A Study of the Principles Underlying Industrial 
Recon struction (1918). 

KINKELDEY, Otto (1878- ), An 

American musicologist, born in New York. 
After studying music at Columbia University 
imder MacDowell (1900-02), he went to Berlin, 
where he took various courses in .musicology at 
the University, under Kretzschmar, Friedliinder, 
Wolf and Stumpf, at the same time continuing 
the study of the organ under Egidi and filling 
the position as organist at the American Church 
(1902-05). Having received the degree of Ph.D. 
with his dissertation Orgel und Klavier in der 
Musih des 16, Jahrhunderts, he was appointed, 
in 1909, teacher of organ and theory and libra- 
rian at the Institut fiir Kirchenmusik in Bres- 
lau. In 1910 he became dozeiit of musicology 
at the University there, and before the end of 
the year was advanced to the rank of professori. 
He resigned in 1914 and returned to New York, 
where, in 1015, he was appointed Chief of the 
Music Division of the New York Public Library, 
During 1923-27 he was professor of music at 
Cornell University, and then returned to his 
former post at the New York Public Library. 
He edited Erlebach’s Harmonisohe Freude for 
the Denkmaler deutscher Tonkunst (vols. 46- 
47). 

KINSMAN, Feedebiok Joseph (1868- ). 

An American clergyman and writer, educated at 
St, Paul's School at Concord, N. ’ H., and at 
Keble College, Oxford. He was Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Delaware from 1908 to 1919, 
but resigned to become a Roman Catholic and 
was appointed professor of modern church his- 
tory in the Catholic University at Washington. 
He wrote: Principles of Anglioamism (1910) ; 
Prayers for the Dead (1914) ; Issues hefore 
the Church (1915) ; Outlines of the History of 
the Church (1916); Catholic and Protestant 
(1918) ; Salve Mater (1020) ; Americanism and 
Catholicism (1024). 

KIPLING, (Joseph) Ehdyabd (1866- ). 

An English novelist and poet (see Vol. XJII). 
He was Rector of the University of St. Andrews 
(1922-26), Doctor of Philosophy at Athens 


(1924), and received the gold medal of the 
Royal Society of Literature (1926). During 
the World War, in which his only son was killed, 
he wrote much on subjects connected with the 
British Army and nation. His writings include 
Hew Armies in Training (1914) ; Sea Warfare 
(1916); A Diversity of Creatures (1017) ; The 
Years DetiOe&n (1918); Inclusive Verse (1910 
and 1927) ; Letters of Travel (1020) ; The (risk 
Gua/rds in the Great War (2 vols., 1923) ; Land 
and Sea Tales for Scouts and Guides (1923) ; 
Dehits and Credits (1926); and A Book of 
Words, containing the first collection of Kip- 
ling's speeches and addresses, his views^ on 
modern materialism, art, international relations, 
dreams, etc. (1928). 

KIBBY, Rollin (1874- ). An Aiiieri- 

ean cartoonist. He was born at Galva, 111., and 
had a public-school, training. He became a 
magazine illustrator in New York (1901-10) 
and then contributed cartoons, both social and 
political, to the New York Mail (1911), the Sun 
(1912), and the World (1913). Since 1914 he 
has been political cartoonist of the New York 
World, He was awarded the Pulitzer Prize of 
$500 for cartoons in 1921 and 1924. In addition 
to being a cartoonist, he is a writer of verse, 
articles, and sketches. 

KIBGHEISEN, klric'i-zGn, Friedrich Max 
(1877- ). A German historian, born at 

Chemnitz. He studied history and international 
law at the Universities of Leii)zig and Paris, 
specialized in the Napoleonic era, and became 
known also for his geographical and literary 
researches. His writings include a bil)liogra])hy 
on Napoleon which was publisiied in Oernmn, 
English, and French (1902) ; Die Sehriften von 
und iiher Friedrich von Qenta (1906) ; 'Napo- 
leon: Auswahl aus Scinen Aussprilehnn (1907); 
"Napoleon, SeinLehen und Seine Zeit (1014) ; Der 
Vdlkerrvng (1915-17); Die Schlacht an der 
Marne (1915) ; Lord Nelson (1920) ; Die Bastille 
(1927) ; Memoiren Napoleons ( 1927) ; Die grosso 
franaosischc Revolution (1928), 

KIBCHWEY, George W (ashinoton) ( 1855- 
).. An American legal scholar (see Vol. 
XIII). In 191 6-10 he served as warden of 
Sing Sing Prison and after 1917 was luwl of the 
Department of Criminology of the New York 
School of Social Work. He resigned as Kent 
professor of law at Columbia in 1916. He served 
on various committees investigating prisons and 
in 1918-19 was director of the United States 
Employment Service. 

KIBGHIZ AUTONOMOUS SOCIALIST 
SOVIET BEPUBLIG. See Siubrta. 

KISTEMAECBlEBS, Henrv (Hitijkrtp Alex- 
andre) (1872- ). A Franco-Belgian writer 

bom at Floroffe and educated at the Athdnee 
Royal and the University of Brussels. He was 
best known for his plays, which include Pierrot 
amoureux (1890); Aceroohe-Cenm (1893); he 
premier client (1903); L^Instincl (1995); La 
Marchemd de honheur, taken from his novel of 
the same name (1910); Flamh6c 0912); 
LEmhusoade (1913) ; L^ExiUe (1913) ; Un Hoir^ 
au front ... (1918) ; Le Hoi des palaces 
(1920) ; La Passante (1921 ) ; En Bomhe! ou Un 
mari s'^est- 4ohapp6 (1923) ; and 1/ Amour ( 1(124). 
His novels include IJfJvolution sentimental^, a 
trilogy (1892-98); Confidences de femmes 
(1894) ; Les Hemes suprimes (1807) ; Le Fris- 
son du pass4 (1900); I/Apprentissage de Lord 
Will (1904); Will, Trimm et Oie (1906); and 
Lord WiUf aviatem (1909). ‘ 
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EITCHENEE, kioh'cii-er, Horatio Hebbebt, ballots were cast for the Republic and 15,279 for 


first Eabl of (Kitchener of Khartum) (1860- 
1916), A British soldier and administrator (see 
VoL. XIIT). When England entered the World 
War, Kitchener was' at home on leave from 
Egypt and was appointed Secretary of State 
for War. He built up an army of over 2,000,000 
men. Having undertaken to help in the reor- 
ganization of the Russian forces, he sailed from 
Scapa Flow, on the British warship Hampshire, 
on June 5, 1916, to consult with the Czar. His 
ship struck a German mine off the Orkneys, and 
he and most of his staff were drowned. Consult : 
Hilchcner in his own Words, by J. B. Rye and 
Horace J. Grosser (1917); The Life of Lord 
Kitchener, by Sir George Arthur, Kitchener’s 
private secretary 1914-16 (1920); The Tragedy 
of Lord Kitchener, by Reginald, Viscount Esher 
(1021); and The Truth about Kitchener, by 
Victor Wallace Germains (1925). 

KITTREDGE, George Lyman (1860- ). 

An American philologist (see VoL. XIII). He 
has been professor at Harvard for many years 
and is a very prolific author. In 1024 he re- 
ceived an honorary Litt.D. from Yale University. 
His later works include: Chaucer <md His 
Poetry (1915); Oawain and the Green Kwight 
(1916); Shakespeare (1916); Concise English 
Grammar, with F. E. Farley (1918) ; JDr. Kohert 
Child, the Remonstrant (1919) ; Sir Thomas 
Mallory (1925); Witchcraft in Old Hew Eng» 
land (1028). 

ELAGENEiniT, km'gfin-fSrt', BASIE. This 
region on the southern boundary of the Austrian 
Republic in the basin of the Drave, with an area 
about 1200 square miles, was one of the districts 
most stubbornly contested in the making of the 
peace after the World War. Although the 
whole region is a political and economic unit, 
since tlie Valley of the Drave, enclosed by high- 
lands, here widens out into a long corridor, its 
disposition nevertheless presented a peculiar 
problem, for the northern side of the valley was 
peoj)lo(I by German Austrians and the southern, 
by Slovenes. Its total population was about 
150,000, the majority Slovenes but of no pro- 
nounced Slavophil sympathies; Klagenfurt, the 
town, had 28,958 inhabitants (1910), 25,582 of 
whom were (Germans, The failure of the Aus- 
trian armistice terms to fix an occupation line 
for the province of Carinthia, and the desire of 
the Jugoslavs to })ush their boundaries as far 
north as possible, made this region the scene of 
turmoil and bloodshed for more than six months 
after the actual close of war. This turn of 
affairs compelled the Peace Conference to take 
action. Articles 60 of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main of Sept. 10, 1919, therefore made provision 
for the dividing of the basin into two zones, A 
and B. In the southern and larger zone (A), a 
plebiscite was‘;to be held first, and the disposition 
of the whole region was then to be thus deter- 
mined by the vote in this zone: in the event of 
a favorable Jugoslav vote, A was to go to Jugo- 
slavia and a plebiscite was to be held in B; in 
the event of a favorable Austrian vote the 
whole was (:o go to Austria without further 
action. An inter- Allied commission took charge 
of Zone A on July 21, 1920, and on Oct. 10, 1920, 
the voting took place. In spite of the fears 
entertained by Austrians for the loss of the dis- 
trict because of the predominantly Slovene popu- 
lation, about 70 per cent, and the fact that Jugo- 
slavs had administered the zone from September, 
1919, the vote was in favor of Austria; 22,026 


Jugoslavia. The Basin, therefore, reverted to 
Austria. 

KLEIBER, Erich (1890- ). An Aus- 

trian conductor, born in Vienna. After gradua- 
tion from the Prague Conservatory, he began his 
career as assistant conductor at the Deutsches 
Landestheater there. In 1912-18 he was con- 
ductor at the Hoftheater in Darmstadt, and for 
the next two years in Barmen-Elberfeld, where 
his reputation as an operatic and concert con- 
ductor was such that he was called to Diisseldorf 
and then to Mannheim. In 1923 he became the 
general musical director of the Berlin Staats- 
oper. 

KLEIE, Julius (1886- ). An Ameri- 

can public official. He was born at San Josd, 
Calif., and graduated at the University of Cali- 
fornia. Later, he studied at the University of 
Berlin, the Sorbonne (Paris), and Harvard 
(Ph D., 1915). He was an instructor and assis- 
tant professor at Harvard ( 1915-23) , chief of the 
Latin-Ainerican Division of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce (1917-19), U. S. commercial 
attache in Argentina (1919-20), and director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce (1921-20). He has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce since March, 1929, He is the 
author of Mesta: a Study in Spanish Ecwiomio 
History (1920). 

KLEIVCPERER, Otto (1885- ). A Ger- 

man conductor, born in Breslau. In 1901 he en- 
tered the Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort, but 
completed his studios under Kwast and Pfitzner 
in Berlin. Upon Mahler’s recommendation, he 
was appointed conductor at tlie Deutsches Landes- 
tiieatcr in Prague, in 1907, and two years later 
became first conductor in Hamburg, whenco ho 
was called to Strassburg, and in 1917 to Cologne, 
whore he was made general .musical director in 
1923. The next year ho went in a similar capa- 
city to Wiesbaden. In 1926 he was guest -con- 
ductor of the Now York Symphony Orchestra, 
and after his return to Germany he accepted tho 
post of conductor and general director of tho 
Preussische Staatsoper in Berlin (there are 
three great opera houses in Berlin, the Stiid- 
tischc Oper [Charlottenburgl, director Bruno 
Walter; the Staatsoper, Erich Kleiber; the 
PreuRsische Staatsoper, Klemperer). 

KLEEAU, Paul August (1883- ). A 

distinguished Danish composer and conductor, 
born in Copenhagen. He began his musical 
studies there under Hilmer (violin) aii<L Mailing 
(composition), then continued in Berlin under 
Halir (violin) and Max Bruch (composition), 
and in 1004 went to Munich for further study 
of composition under Ludwig Thuille. In 1907 
he became conductor in Freiburg, but the next 
year resigned and studied conducting with Max 
Schillings in Stuttgart. In 1914 he returned to 
Freiburg as first conductor. In 1920 ho became 
conductor of the Philharmonic Society in Copen- 
hagen and at the same time one of the conduc- 
tors of the Vienna Konzortverein. His compo- 
sitions comprise throe symphonies; a symphonic 
poem, Paolo und Pranoesea, later expanded into 
three movements under the title, Infemo-Fmta- 
siej a symphonic fantasy, Jah/rmarht hei Lon- 
don; a feullad for baritone and orchestra, Ebhe 
Skammelsen; a choral work, Lie Weiso von 
JMbe imd Tod des Komets Rilke; Oesprdohe 
mit d&ih Tod, for contralto and orchestra; the 
operas Sulamith (Munich, 1013), Klein Idas 
Blumen .(Stuttgart, 1916), Kja/rtm md Qudr 
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run (Mannheim, 1918; rewritten as Gudrun auf 
Island, Hagen, 1924); and Die Lastersohule 
(Frankfort, 1927). 

KLIMKE, Friedbich A. (1878-1924). An 
Austrian Jesuit. He was born at Golleow and 
studied classical philology at the university of 
Cracow. He became professor of philosophy 
and of the history of philosophy at the Uni- 
versities of Cracow and Innsbruck and^ in 1920 
was called to the Gregorian University in Ronae. 
His writings include: Der Deutsche Materialise 
musstreit im H euwsehnten Jahrhundert (1907) ; 
Der Mensoh (1908) ; Mauptprohleme der Weltanr 
schauung (1910); Der Motiismus und Seine 
PMIosophisohen Grundlagen (1911) ; Monistische 
Einheitshestrehungen in der Katholisehen Welt- 
anschauung (1912); Monismus und Pddagogik 
(1918); Unsere Sehnsucht ( 1922 ) . 

KLIMSCH, Fritz (1870- ). A German 

sculptor who was bom in Frankfort, and 
studied at the academies of Frankfort and Ber- 
lin. Among his best works are Salome, in a 
private gallery in Berlin; the Niobid in Leipsic; 
a Dancer and the Virchow monument in Berlin, 
and a bust of Max Liebermann. 

KLOTZ, Otto Julius (1852-1924). A Cana- 
dian civil engineer and astronomer (see Vol. 
XIII). He was director of the Dominion Ob- 
servatory at Ottawa (1916-24), chairman of 
the National Committee of Canada of the In- 
ternational Astronomical Union in 1920, and 
president of the American Seismological Society 
during 1920-21. 

KLTJCK, kluk, Alexander von (1846- ). 

A German general (see Vol. XIII). He led 
the campaign of the Marne in 1914, was wound- 
ed in 1916, and retired in the following year. 
General von Kluck wrote of his participation 
in the World War in the volume entitled Fuhrung 
und Taten der Erste Armee (1920). 

KNAPP, Bradford (1870- ). An Amer- 

ican agricultural educator, born at Vinton, Iowa, 
and educated at Vanderbilt University and in 
law at the University of Michigan. For several 
years he practiced law in Iowa and until 1911 
was engaged in cooperative demonstration work 
for the Bureau of Plant Industry. In 1911 he 
was appointed special agent in this bureau and 
from 1915 to 1920 was chief of extension work 
in the South for the States Relations Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
In 1920-23 he was dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Arkansas and di- 
rector of the State Experiment Station. Since 
1923 he has been president of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. Professor 
Knapp wrote Safe Farming; How the Whole 
Country Demonstrated; and publications for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

KNEISEL QUARTET. See Music, under 
Chamber Mus%o, 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. A Roman 
Catholic fraternal and benevolent society founded 
in 1882. In addition to the Supreme Council 
and the hoard of directors, there were, on June 
30, 1929, 61 State councils and two territorial 
jurisdictions ; and in the 2544 subordinate cotm- 
cils, tlie insurance members numbered 247,040, 
and the associate members 390,083. 

Carrying out its notable World , War relief, 
the Knights of Columbus opened, in 1019, free 
evening courses to ex-service men in academic, 
commercial, trade, and technical subjects. As 
the number of schools increased, correspondence 
and home study courses were instituted in 1921, 


and in 1923 this opportunity was extended to 
all members of the Order. In accordance with 
a plan evolved in 1922, the Knights of Columbus 
devoted much of their resources to work among 
boys, and in June, 1926, the first class was grad- 
uated from the two-year Boy Guidance course 
at Notre Dame University. A programme and 
ritual for a junior order, the Columbian Sciuires, 
was accepted in 1925, and further development 
the following year; the Circles of Sciuiroa in- 
creased steadily through 1929. 

The Supreme Council, in August, 1926, author- 
ized the directors of the Knights of CoUiiid)us 
to assess its members to the extent of $1,000,000 
to finance an educational campaign against the 
policies of Soviet Russia, particularly against 
such Bolshevistic activities as were exdiibitod 
by the Mexican regime. To this end, approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 pamphlets on the Mexican situ- 
ation were distributed through 1928, and uuuut- 
ous lectures delivered throughout the United 
States. 

Benevolence outside the United States included 
the gift of $25,000 to aid those sulfering from 
the earthquake in Japan in 1925. In tlio same 
year, managers of the society’s $1,000,000 en- 
dowment fund for welfare work in Italy com- 
pleted the fifth large playground erected by the 
Order in that country. The Knights of Columbus 
publishes the Columbia, a monthly magazine of 
general character, which had a circulation ex- 
ceeding 700,000 in 1928. The headquarters of 
the Supreme Council are located at New Haven, 
Conn., and in 1928 Martin H. Cariuody w’us the 
supreme knight; William J. McOinlcy, the sec- 
retary; and D. J. Callahan, the treasurer. 

KNIT GOODS. See Textile Manufacjtuk- 

INO, 

B:N0K, Philander Chase (1853-1921). An 
American lawyer and statesman (sec Vol. XTI I ) . 
He was rcSlectcd to the Senate in 1016 for the 
term ending 1923. He took a prominent part 
in debates on the Versailles Treaty and tint 
Covenant of the League of Nations and was 
the author of the Knox Resolutions, which i')r(>- 
posed the repeal of the joint resolution of Apr. 
6, 1917, declaring the existence of a state of 
war with Germany, and in its place the declara- 
tion that the state of war was at an eml, on lh(i 
condition that the United States should liave 
possession of the property of the (Jermau gov- 
ernment in the United Stales, and of its sub- 
jects, until a treaty should be rati lied. This 
resolution was defeated. Senator Knox was on<^ 
of the chief opponents of the Versailles peace 
treaty in the Senate. 

KNOK COLLEGE. A coeducational institu- 
tion at Galesburg, 111., founded in 1837, The 
student enrollment increased from 340 in 3913 - 
14 to 064 in 1927-28, the faculty was increase<l 
from 26 to 42 members, and tie library from 
10,000 to 60,000 volumes. The productive funds 
were increased in the same period from $402,- 
601 to $1,750,000, and the yearly income from 
$53,851 to $210,000. layman Kay Seymour Hall, 
a men’s dormitory, union, and commons, costing 
$150,000, was erected in 1021; the Henry M. 
Seymour Library was finished in 1928, com- 
pletely equipped in every detail. The eoUege 
had adopted a policy of owning all fraternity 
houses, whidi are leased for a long term to the 
fraternities; two new fraternity houses were 
built; and three large residences were made 
over for fraternity purposes. President, Albert 
Britt, A.B., Litt.D. 
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KOI^AlY^ ZoltAn (1882- ). A promi- 

nent Hungarian composer, bom in Kecskemet^ 
He received his musical education at the Hoch- 
schule in Budapest, where he has been a teacher 
of theory and composition since 1907. From 
the beginning, lie was fascinated by the Hunga- 
rian folk-songs, of which he has collected up to 
date (1920) nearly 4000. The intense study of 
these exerted a profound influence upon the 
formation of his own style as a composer, which 
is an intimate blending 'of the characteristics 
of this folk-music with elements of impression- 
ism, which latter he absorbed from his contact 
with Debussy during a stay in Paris in the 
winter of 11)00-07. This enthusiasm for folk- 
song he shares with his compatriot Bela Bart 6 k 
in collaboration with whom he has published 
two volumes of tliese songs, followed by three 
more volumes edited by himself alone. Besides 
a treatise, The Paii atonic ^cale in Hungarian 
Folh~m.uftio (1917; in Hungarian), he also wrote 
numerous articles on the subject for Hungarian, 
Italian, and French journals. His original coin- 
])ositions are mainly in the fleld of chamber 
music (sonatas, string quartets). His most am- 
bitious work is Psahniis llungaricus (Psalm LV) 
for tenor, chorus, and orchestra; his best-known 
work, an orchestral suite arranged from inci- 
dental music to Garay's H&ry Jdnos^ 

KOEHLER, ke'lcr, Wolfoang (1887- ). 

A German psychologist, horn at Reval in Esto- 
nia, and educated at the universities of Tiibin- 
gen, Bonn, and Berlin. After teaching in Ger- 
man schools, ho found himself during the World 
War at an anthropoid research station in Ger- 
man >South Africa. There, he conducted investi- 
gations on the perceptive capacities of chim- 
panzees and apes. After the War, he was 
professor at the University of Berlin. On lea're 
of absence in 1924, he lectured at Clark Uni- 
versity, in the United States, His researches 
ill animal psychology led Koehler to become one 
of the leaders of the new school of German 
jisycliology known at the OesiaUpsgchologie 
or ])sychology of forms. His published work 
com])rises, in addition to a number of mono- 
grai)hs, the volume, JJie Phgaischen Qestalten in 
Ruhe und im H^iationarcn Zustand (1920), and 
IntclUgcnffpriifimgcn an Mensohenaffen (1921). 

KOESTER, FiiANK ( 1 870-1 027 ) . A German- 
Ainerican Engineer, born at Sterkrade, Germany. 
Trained in his profession in Germany, lie came 
to the United States in 1902. IJis, first engage- 
ment was with the New York Subway Construc- 
tion Company, after which he served as engineer 
with the Guggenheim Exploration Company, 
the American Smelting and Befining Company, 
and similar corporations. In 1911 he entered 
consulting practice in New York City and was 
lighting expert for Allentown, Scranton, and 
other cities in Pennsylvania. Besides patenting 
numerous improvements In plant en^neering, 
ho wrote Steam Blceirio Power Plants (1908 ) ; 
Jlydroelecirio Developments and Engineering 
( 1 909 ) ; Electricity for the Farm and Home 
(1918) ; The Price of Inefficiency (1913) ; Mod- 
ern City Planning and Mamtencnce (1914) ; 
Secrets of German Progress (1915) ; Under the 
Desert Stars; and The Gods of the Horth (1923). 

KOEEKA, Kuna? (1886- ). A German 

psycjhologist, born at Berlin and educated at 
the University of Berlin and at Edinburgh. He 
became j>rofeHHor of psychology at the University 
of Giessen and founded the periodical, Psyoholo- 
gische Forschung, with a new orientation for 


experimental psychology. His published writ- 
ings include : Easperimentaluntersuchungen aur 
Lehre vom Rhythmus (1908); Ueber Yorstel- 
lungen ( 1911 ) ; Zur Analyse der Vorstellun^ 
gen und Ihrer Oesetze (1912); Beitrdge zur 
Psychologic der Gestalt (1919) ; Die OrundLagen 
der Psychischen Entwicklung (1921); and 
Growth of the Mind (tr., 1924). 

KOKOSCHKA, Oskapw (1886- ). An 

Austrian poet, painter, and dramatist, conspicu- 
ous among the modernist artists. He became a 
professor in Berlin. Since the publication of 
Die trdumenden Knahen, a poem in free verse 
illustrated by himself (1908), he has written 
the plays MCrder, Hoffnung der Frauen (J907) ; 
Der hrennande Donilusch U911) ; Sioh (1917 ) ; 
Orpheus und Eurydihe (1919). 

KOLAR, Victor (1888- ). A well-known 

violinist and composer, horn in Budapest, of 
Bohemian parents. After graduating from the 
Prague Conservatory, where he studied violin 
under ICnhelik and composition under Dvofdk, 
he came to the United States in ’‘1904. In 
1905-07 he was one of the first violinists of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, then joined the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, becoming assist- 
ant conductor in 1915, and from there went to 
Detinit, in 1919, as concert master and assistant 
condiictor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
He wrote Symphony in D; two symphonic poems, 
Hiawatha and A Fairy Tale; two orchestral 
Slates, Americana and Lyric; a string quartet 
in E minor; pieces for violin; and songs. 

KOLCHAK, kci'chiik, Vladimir Vasilievttcit 
(1874-1920). A Russian admiral and soldier. 
During the Russo-Japanese War, he distinguished 
himself in the defense of Port Arthur, and from 
1906 to 1916 he was on the general staff of the 
navy. During the World War, he showed mili- 
tary ability and became rear admiral in 1916, 
later being given an independent command in 
the Baltic and a x>]^omotion to vice admiral and 
commander of the Black Sea Fleet. Following 
the Revolution in 1917, ho became an anti- 
Bolshevist leader, and his brilliant successes 
at first gained him virtual leadership. In 1919, 
however, he gradually lost ground, and at the 
end of that year, following brief successes, he 
was obliged to retire to Vladivostok, where, in 
January, 1920, an anti -Kolchak revolution broke 
out. On June 24, he surrendered to the revolu- 
tionary forces at Irkutsk and was executed. 
See sections on History in the articles Russia 
and Siberia. 

KONTI, Isidore (1862- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor (see Vol. XIII). Among his later 
works, in his refined and decorative manner, 
were a fountain in Audubon Park in New Or- 
leans, the memorial to Bishop Potter in St. 
John’s^ Cathedral, New York City, and an ideal 
work in bronze, The Genms of Inn/mortaHty, in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

KOO, Vi Ku:sruTN Weixington (1887- ). 

A Chinese statesman and diplomat who studied 
at Columbia University and received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. He was successively 
English secreta]^ to President Yuan Shi-kai, 
councilor in the Foreign Office, Minister to Wash- 
ington (1915), China’s plenipotentiary and then 
head of her delegation to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, Chinese representative in the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, Minister to Great 
Britain (1921), a delegate to the Washington 
Disarmament Conference (1921-22), Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Peking (August, 1922-24), 
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Finance Minister (192G), and Premier and Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs (192(J-27).^ In 1927 
he was appointed China’s representative on the 
International Court of Arbitration at the Hague. 

KOREA, OE Chosen. A dependency of Ja- 
pan, occupying the peninsula on the mainland 
of Asia opposite the main island of Honshiu. 
Area, 86,241 square miles, 82,939 being on the 
mainland and 2302 in neighboring islands. Ac- 
coi’ding to the census figures of Oct. 1, 1925, the 
population was 19,519,927, as compared with 
17,288,989 in 1920. The foreigners numbered 
slightly more than 45,000, the vast majority of 
whom are Chinese. The largest cities with their 
populations at the end of 1926 were; Seoul, 
306,363 (81,569 Japanese); Pusan, 106,323 

(40,803 Japanese) ; and Pyong-Yang, 114,371 
(23,545 Japanese). 

Production and Industry. Korea is almost 
entirely an agricultural country; the cultivated 
area at the end of 1926 was 11,276,115 acres. 
The chief crops are rice, barley, wheat, beans, 
grain of all kinds, tobacco, and cotton. In 1927 
tlie rice crop amounted to 84,998,445 bushels; 
in the previous year, the barley production was 
35,410,630 bushels; agricultural products also 
included 21.757,687 bushels of soya beans, 157,- 
489,981 pounds of upland American cotton, and 
57,149,756 poimds of native cotton. The native 
industries include, textile fabrics, paper, pottery, 
metal ware, manufactured tobacco, brewed drinks, 
and leather. All the industries are of the cot- 
tage variety. The chief mineral products are 
gold, silver, zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten 
ore, graphite, coal, quartz, and kaolin. The 
total value of mineral products in 1926 was 
24,130,350 yen. 

Foreign Trade. 1927 imports amounted to 
$181,778,000, consisting principally of cotton 
gray sheeting, coal, lumber, machinery, cotton 
fabrics, Chinese hemp fabrics, petroleum, sugar, 
and cotton yarn. 1914 imports were $31,616,000. 
Similarly, 1927 exports amounted to $170,166,- 
000, consisting principally of rice, beans, raw 
silk, including tussah silk, iron and steel, ffsh, 
ginseng, fertilizer, cotton, gold, cowhides, cat- 
fle, paper, and pulp. In 1914 exports were $17,- 
194,000, consisting of rice, beans, peas, cowhides, 
ginseng, cotton, and leather manufactures. 

Communications. The total mileage of gov- 
ernment railways open for traffic on Mar. 31, 
1928, was 1456.5 miles, and the total mileage 
of private railways at the same date was 613.8 
miles. Cn Oct. 1, 1928, there was celebrated 
the completion of the Tanko Railway line be- 
tween Genzan and Kwainei, a distance of 388.4 
miles. Work was also being pushed on the Hei- 
Qen line between Heijo and Genzan, a route that 
when completed would cross the north of Korea. 
Provision was made for the construction of 
further new lines and the addition by purchase 
of 210 miles of private railways to the govern- 
ment system. The lines under construction and 
projected were designed to transport forest prod- 
ucts from the upper districts of the Yolu River, 
minerals from northern Korea, marine products 
from the eastern coast of the peninsula', and 
agricultural products from southern Korea. It 
was estimated that within 10 years IJie total 
mileage of all railways in Korea would amount 
to 3500 miles. All of the lines were well 
equipped with modern rolling stock. 

Mining. The principal mineral products of 
Korea are gold, silveti copper, zinc, lead, iron, 
tungsten ore, graphite, coal, quartz sand, and 


kaolin. Gold mining on a large scale has been 
carried on by Europeans and Americans, but 
more recently, mine owners in Japan have begun 
mining various metals and other iiiinerals in 
various parts of the peninsula, so that there is 
a tendency to expand the mining industry more 
and more each year. The total annual yield 
of all the mines in Korea in 1916 was 14,078,- 
188 yen. It increased in 1918 to 30,838,074 
yen and after the War declined to 14,503,781 
yen in 1922, increasing by 1927 to 24,169,229 yen. 

Forestry. The total area of forests and 
plains has been estimated at 15,867,762 lioctarea 
of which 5,454,545 hectares is occTipicd by State 
forests, while the remainder is hilly districts 
with young trees or bare of trees. The govern- 
ment has encouraged afforestation and the an- 
nual cutting of forests amounts to about 1,- 
265,000 cubic meters. In the fiscal year 1027, 
the receipts from State forests wore 6,1)27,004 
yen, the expenses, 4,271,274 yen, leaving a bal- 
ance of 2,355,730 yen. 

Government Enterprises. Among the mo- 
nopolies maintained by the Government is the 
culture of ginseng, the annual production of 
which is estimated at 21,000 kilograms and the 
value at 2,200,000 yen. The manufacture of 
salt, another government monopoly, has an an- 
nual production capacity of 120,000 metric tons. 
Tobacco also is cultivated as a government mo- 
nopoly with profit to the Government in 1927- 
28 of 13,589,159 yen. 

Budget and Finance. Total expenditures 
and revenues for 1927-28 were $157,852,000 
(1913-14: $31,546,744); total debt Mar. 31, 
1927, was 298,619,147 yen ($148,852,000) 1016; 
$36,801,000. 

History. Under Japanese administration, the 
province progressed materially. Bare hill-sides 
were afforested, agriculture received the Is^nefit 
of scientific supervision, and railways were built. 
Advances were startling in every line of eco- 
nomic activity; but the absolute character of 
the Japanese authority, the dominance by the 
military, the refusal to heed the demands for a 
larger measure of popular government, all (con- 
tributed to a feeling of resentment which the 
democratic doctrines of the War finally fanned 
into open hostility. Throughout 1919 there were 
everywhere marked evidences of unrest; means 
of communication were cut; cities were the 
scenes of mob violence; public officials were at- 
tacked and some even killed. The Japauose, on 
the other hand, retaliated by increasing their 
garrisons and by employing repressive nieasures. 
By April, the riots had ta&iu on so itiuch of tlie 
character of actual rebellion that the Japanese 
Privy Council was spurred into action. A pro- 
gramme of reform introduced during the year 
included the extension of civil government at the 
expense of the military and responsibility of the 
governor to the Japanese Ministry. Korea was 
made an integral part of the Japanese Empire, 
and Koreans were put on the same footing as 
Japanese, nominally at least. Members of the 
former Korean dynasty and cabinet received 
Japanese patents of nobility. In 1920, the 
Korean tariff was assimilated to that of Japan, 
•Meanwhile a revolutionary party, througli a 
committee at Slianghai, promulgated a repub- 
lican constitution for the “Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Korean Republic.” An atteuupt was 
made to interest Soviet Russia in the struggle 
of the Koreans for independence, while natives 
and friends of Korea in other countries, espe- 
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cially in the United States, endeavored to show EOEOSEC, Anton ( 1872- ). A Jugo- 


sympathy for Korean aspirations by giving pub- 
licity to acts of oppression, violations of the 
right of pro-Korean missionaries, summary ex- 
ecutions of Korean patriots^ etc., alleged to have 
been committed by the Japanese in Korea. 

Disorders were suppressed with severity by 
the military. On Apr. 26, 1926, Prince Yi 
Wang, the deposed Emperor, died and the Japa- 
nese government took extraordinary precautions 
to prevent an ensuing outbreak. On April 29, 
Alderman Takayania was assassinated and Alder- 
man Kato stabbed by a Korean. The Japanese 
tried to placate Korean national feeling by giv- 
ing the ex-Emperor a most elaborate funeral and 
decreeing June 10 as a day of mourning through- 
out the Japanese Empire; but the move did not 
prevent threats of rioting in Seoul, and some 
hundreds of arrests were made. In spite of the 
marked improvement in almost every department 
of the country’s life under Japanese rule, the 
restless suppressed agitation for independence 
continued. Lacking other outlet, it appeared to 
link itself with communist inovcmeuts, at least 
in the eyes of the Japanese government. In 
April, 1927, the courts decided that 99 Koreans 
arrested in tne previous summer must stand 
trial on the charge of communism. The case 
dragged on and was not finally decided until 
February, 1928, when most of the defendants 
were sentenced to prison. In the same month 
33 other communists were arrested in Seoul and 
in June an attempt was made on the life of the 
Governor General. These evidences of continued 
dissatisfaction, however, brought no concessions 
from the Government and the outlook continued 
to be apparently most unpromising for the hopes 
of Korean Nationalists. 

KOENGOLD, Ebicii Wolfgang (1897- ). 

An Austrian composer (see VoL XIII). In 
1010-26 he was conductor at the Rtadttheater 
in Hamburg. He then returned to Vienna, where 
he was appointed, in 1927, professor of theory 
and conducting at the Staatsakademie fiir Mu- 
sik. He added to his works the operas D'er 
Jiittff dcs Polyhralea and Violanta (both in 
Munich, 1010; the former in Philadelphia, the 
latter in Now York, 1927); Die tote Stadt 
(Hamburg, 1020; New York, 1921); Das W«m- 
der dcr Ileliane (Hamburg, 1927); incidental 
music to Much Ado about Nothing; a symphonic 
overture, ISursum Oorda; a piano concerto in 
C# minor for left hand alone (for the one-armed 
pianist Paxil Wittgenstein) ; a string sextet in D; 
a string quartet in A ; and a piano quintet in E. 

KOENILOV, Lavr GEOitoiEvrrcit (1870- 
1918) . A Kussian general who entered the army 
in 1888 and served in the Kusso- Japanese War, 
as Hussiiin military agent in China (1907-11), 
and as commander in Siberia. On the outbreak 
of the World War, he commanded a division in 
Galicia. Captured by the Austrians, he escaped 
and in 1916 asHumed command of the 26th 
Army Corps. At the outbreak of the Revolution 
in March, 1917, he was made commander-in-chief 
of the troops in Petrograd, but resigned on ac- 
count of lack of discipline and was assigned to 
the command of the 8th Army Corps. In Sep- 
tember, 1917, he attempted to establish himself 
as dictator by naarebing on Petrograd* but the 
movement collapsed and he surrendered. Es- 
caping to the Caucasus, he gathered a force of 
Cossacks and was killed in action against the 
Soviet forces iii March, 1918. See ' Eushxa, 
under IHslory, 


Slav public official, leader of the Slovenian 
People’s Party. He was head of the Slovene dele- 
gation to the Croatian-Slovene National Council 
which voted for union with Serbia in 1918. 
From July until November, 1924, be was a mem- 
ber of the Jugoslav cabinet headed by David- 
ovic. His party advocates an autononiistie re- 
grouping of the kingdom. 

KOSSAE, Wojcieoh, Adalbert von (1857- 
). A Polish painter, born in Paris, who 
studied under his father and at the Munich Aca- 
demy. He became widely known for his battle 
pictures which won the highest awards at !Mun- 
ich, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris. His works are 
in the National Museum at Cracow, the Royal 
Galleiy in Budapest and in the galleries of 
Vienna and Berlin. He has lived in Paris since 
1902. 

K5STEE, ke'stcr, Adolf (1883- ). A 

German writer and public official, bom at Ver- 
den and educated at the universities of Halle, 
Marburg, Heidelberg, and Zurich. He was lec- 
turer at the University of Munich, traveled in 
England, America, Asia, and Africa, and during 
the World War was correspondent for Social- 
Democratic papers. He was Minister of the 
Interior from October, 1921, to August, 1923. 
He has written Die Ethik Pascals (1906) ; Der 
Junge Kant (1913); Die Zehn Schomsteine 
(1909); Die Jiange Naoht (1913); Dcr Tod 
in Flandem (1915); Brennendes Blut (1916); 
Der Kampf um Schleswig (1920); Kiimten 
wir weiterkdmpfenf (1921); Fort mit der 
Dolchsiichlegcnde (1922); and Unser Rccht 
(1923). 

KOSTEOWIECKI, A. voN. See Apolli- 
naire, Guillaume. 

EOXTSSEVITZKY, Sergei (Alexandbo- 
VTjpcii) (1874- ). A Russian conductor and 

virtuoso on the double-bass (see VoL. XIII ) . In 
1910 he founded a publishing house devoted al- 
most exclusively to the publication of modernistic 
works ( Skriabin, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Medtner, 
etc.). The revolution of 1917 ended all his activ- 
ities. in Russia. The orchestra was disbanded 
and the publishing firm confiscated by the pro- 
visional government. In 1920 he left Russia and 
settled in Paris, where he immediately estab- 
lished a series of concerts for the production of 
modernistic works, and also conducted Russian 
operas at the Opdra, at the same time undertak- 
ing extensive tours as guest-conductor of Ger- 
many, England, Italy, and Spain. In 1924 he 
became conductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, which under his direction fully regained 
its former prestige. He was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor (1924), in 1920 
was made Mus.Doc; by Brown University. In 
1929 he received an honorary LL.D. degree from 
Harv ard U niversity , 

KOWEIT. See Arabia. 

EEAEMEE^ PIenry ( 1 868-1 924 ) . An Amer- 
ican pharmacist, born at Philadelpliia, Pa., edu- 
cated at the' Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Columbia and Marburg universities. He 
was instructor of the New York College of 
Pharma^ and during 1896-97, professor of bot- 
any at Northwestern University. In 1897 he ac- 
cepted the chair of botany and pharmacognosy 
at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
became also director of the microscopial labora- 
tory. These places he held until 1917, when he 
accepted a similar chair at Michigan, where he 
served also as dean. In 1920 he became direc- 
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tor of the Kraemer Scientific Laboratory. He 
was editor of the American Jour^ial of Phar- 
macy, 1898-1917, and in 1900 became a mem- 
ber of the committee of revision of the United 
States Pharmacopeia. He is the author of A 
Teosihooh of Botany and Pharmacognosy (1902) ; 
Applied and JEJconomic Botany (1914) ; and 
Scientific and Applied Pharmacognosy (1915). 

KUAEPELIN, Emil (1856-1926). A Ger- 
man psychiatrist who revolutionized some of the 
conceptions of insanity. After receiving his de- 
gree in medicine, he studied in the psychological 
laboratory of Wundt and was assistant under 
Plechsig. He was professor of psychiatry suc- 
cessively at the Universities of Dorpat, Heidel- 
berg, and Munich, and then retired to devote 
himself to his Research Institute. Kraepelin 
made trips to the tropics of both hemispheres 
to study insanity in primitive peoples. His 
first work on psychiatry was issued in 1883 and 
he published numerous volumes which were trans- 
lated into English and Prench. All of his work, 
revised to date, w’as published in four volumes 
between 1909 and 1915. Kraepelin brought most 
of the endogenous insanities under two heads, 
dementia praecox or early mental failure and 
manic-depressive insanity. 

KRAFT, krilft, Zdenko von (1886- ). 

An Austrian writer, born at Gitschin, and pri- 
vately educated with special attention to drama 
and music. His works include: Adagio Oonso- 
lante (1910); MaHa Theresa (1918); Missa 
Solemnis (1920) ; and a trilogy of novels on the 
life of Wagner, Barrikaden (1920); Liehestod 
(1921) ; and Wahnfried (1922). Later works 
are Alljeder, stories (1922); Lord Byron* s Pit- 
gerfahrti a novel (1924); Michael Unhehannt, 
novel (1925); Bruder Stlverius, novel (1925); 
and Der Sohn der Mutter (1927). 

KRALIK VON Meyebswaldbn, Richabd 
(1852- ). An Austrian writer, born at Ele- 

onorenheim in Bohemia and educated at the 
universities of Vienna, Bonn, and Berlin. His 
works include: Maxirmlian, a drama (1885); 
Deutsche Puppenspiele (1885); Kaiser Marcus 
Aurelius vn Wien, a drama (1897); Veronica, 
a drama (1898); Rolands Tod (1898); Die 
Revolution (1908); Die Katholische Literatur- 
hewegung der Qegenwart (1909) ; Oeschichte 
von Wien (1911) Oeschichte der Neuesten Zeit 
(1914-20); Die Neue Staaienordnung (1918); 
Orundriss und Kem der Weltgeschichte (1920) ; 
Alraham a Santa Clara (1922); Weltliteratur 
der Qegenwart (1923); Heinrich, von Of ter din- 
gen, a novel (1923); and the plays Kaiser 
Julianus (1923) ; Belsaezar (1923) ; Theophratus 
Parazelsus (1925) ; Der letzte Nibelimg (1925) ; 
Der wahre Samaritan (1927). 

KRAMER, A. Wai/teb (1890- ). An 

American composer, born in New York City. 
He studied violin with C. Hauser and R. Arnold, 
but in composition he is practically self-taught. 
In 1910 he joined the staff of Musical America, 
leaving in 1922 to go abroad. He has contributed 
to other periodicals-. His compositions include 
a symphonic poem, The Tragedy of Nan; four 
Sketches for orchestra; a Rhapsody for violin 
and orchestra; a suite for string orchestras; The 
Hour of Prayer for baritone, chorus, and orches- 
tra; a string quartet; compositions for organ 
and for piano; and songs. 

KRAPP, Geotsob Philip (1872- ), An 

American teacher of English, born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and educated at Wittenberg College and at 
Johns Hopkins University. He served for. sev- 


eral years as an instructor of English at the 
Horace Mann School and in Teachers College. 
In 1907 he was adjunct professor of English 
at Columbia and, from 1908 to 1910, was a pro- 
fessor at the University of Cincinnati. In the 
latter year, he was appointed professor of Eng- 
lish at Columbia. He was a member of many 
learned societies and author of The Elements 
of English Qrammar (1908) ; In Oldest Engla/nd 
(1912) ; Pronunciation of Standard EngUsli in 
America (1919) ; Tales of True Knights (1920) ; 
First Lessons in Speech Improvement (1922); 
The English Language in America (1925) ; Com- 
prehensive Guide to Good English (1927) ; The 
Knowledge of English (1927). 

KRAUS, Charles August (1875- ). An 

American physical chemist, born at Knightsville, 
Ind., and educated at the University of Kansas, 
Johns Hopkins University, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, where he was a 
research associate in physical chemistry during 
1908-12 and assistant professor during 1912-14. 
In 1914-24 he was professor of chemistry and 
director of the chemical laboratory at Clark 
University. Since 1924 he has had a like posi- 
tion at Brown University. The subjects of solu- 
tions, organic radicals, and vapor electric ap- 
paratus have received his attention. He was 
Nichols Medalist in 1923. He is the author of 
Electrically Conducting Systems. 

KRAUS, Edward Henry (1875- ). An 

American mineralogist, born at Syracuse, N. Y,, 
and educated at the Universities of Syracuse 
and Munich. During 1896-99 he was iuKstructor 
in German and mineralogy at Syracuse, where 
he became associate professor of mineralogy in 
1902, and in 1902-04 he was in charge of the 
department of science at the Syracuse High 
School. In 1904 he was called to the University 
of Michigan, where in 1919 ho was appointed 
to the chair of crystallography and mineralogy. 
He was also director of the minoralogical labora- 
tory (1908-19), dean of the summer session 
(1916- ), and dean of the College of Pharmacy 
(1923- ). Besides many papers on chemical 
and physical crystallography and the optical 
constants of crystal at varying temperatures, 
he has written Essentials of Crystallography 
(1906); Descriptive Mineralogy (1911); Tables 
for the Determination of Minerals, with W. V. 
Hunt ( 191 1 ) ; Elementary Mineralogy, also with 
Hunt (1920); and Gems and Gem Materials, 
with E. F. Holden (1925). 

KRAUSKOPF, Joseph (1858-1923). An 
American rabbi, born in Germany. In 1872 lie 
emigrated to the United States and received 
his degrees from the University of Cincinnati 
and the Hebrew Union College, both in 1883. 
He was rabbi in Kansas City from 1883 to 
1887 and went to Philadelphia in the latter 
year. He was the founder of the Jewisli Publi- 
cation Society of America and of the National 
Farm School. In 1898 he was appointed special 
relief commissioner to Cuba and was special 
commissioner and agricultural commissioner in 
Europe for several years following. In 1904- 
05 he was , president of the Conference of Amer- 
ican Rabbis and was an official of other soci- 
eties. He wrote The Jews and Moors in Spain; 
My Visit to Tolstoy; The Seven Ages of Man; 
The Service Manual; The Service Ritual; and 
many volumes of lectures. From 1917 to 1920, 
he was representative of Jewish organizations 
in the Food Conservation Department in Wash- 
ington. 
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KRAT7SS, CiJiMENS (1893- ). A distin- 

guished Austrian conductor, born in Vienna. He 
came of a very musical family, for the famous 
star of the Paris Opera, Gabriele Krauss, was 
his grand-aunt, and his own mother, Clementine, 
was one of the principal dramatic sopranos of 
the Vienna Volksoper. At the age of nine, he 
was a singer in the Imperial Court Chapel, and 
later studied under Reinhold (piano) and Gra- 
dener and Heuberger (composition) at the Vienna 
Conservatory, After graduation, 1 9 1 2, he became 
chorus master at the Stadttheater in Briinn, 
then second conductor at the Deutsches Theater 
in Riga (1913-14), in Nuremberg (1915-16), 
first conductor in Stettin (1916-21), and then 
conductor at the Opera and of the symphony 
concerts in Graz (1921-22). In 1922 he went 
to Vienna as conductor at the Staatsoper and 
director of the Kirchenmusikschule connected 
with the Staatsakademie fiir Musik, and the 
following year also succeeded FurtwUngler as 
conductor of the Tonkimstlerverein.' In 1924- 
28 he was iiiteiidant of the Opera and conductor 
of the Museuinskonzerto in Frankfort, while re- 
taining at the satue time his connection with the 
Staatsakademie and the Tonkiinstlerverein in 
Vienna. In 1020 he appeared in the United 
States as guest-conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra and the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra. Returning to Vien- 
na in tile fall of 1029, he became director of the 
jStaatsoper there. 

KBEOEB, Edward Albert (1868- ). 

An American army officer, born at Keota, Iowa, 
and graduated from the Iowa State College in 
1890. Ho enlisted for the Spanish-American War 
with the Iowa troops, was commissioned first 
lieutenant of the Regular Army (1901) and 
then served in the Philippines and in Cuba. 
From 1014 to 1917 he was professor of law at 
the United States Military Academy and in 
1917-18 was assistant to the Provost Marshal. 
He was acting judge advocate general with the 
Army in Franco in 1918-19, and was acting 
judge advocate general of the United States 
Army in 1919-21, liolding the temporary rank of 
brigadier general in 1918-20. He was judge ad- 
vocate of the 3d Corps Area, 1924—25; legal 
adviser in the Tacna-Arica Arbitration, 1925-27 ; 
and judge advocate of the 2d Corps Area after 
1927. He received the Distinguished Service 
Cross for heroism in action in the Philippines and 
the Distinguished Service Medal for distinguished 
service as acting jxulge advocate general. 

KREHBIBL, Hkjntry Edward (1854-1923). 
An American music critic (see Vol. XTII)^ In 
1,017 he ])ublishod A Second Booh of Operas 
and in 1019 More Chapters of Opera and I*arsir 
fal, an English Version for JPerformancOf which 
was used by the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
In 1921 ho published The JAfe of Beethoven, 
in 3 volumes, being a condensation, of the 5 vol- 
umes of Thayer’s German original. 

KBE27EK, Ernst (1900- ). An Aus- 

trian composer, born in Vienna. A pupil of the 
extreme modernist, Schreker, he succeeded from 
the very outset of his career in surpassing his 
master and most of the other extremists in sheer 
extravagance. Being able to feel the pulse of 
tlxe times, and alert to seize the psychological 
moment, he capitalized the craze for jazz, which 
swept all Germany after the tour of Paul White- 
man in 1926, and wrote the farcical jazz opera, 
Johnnt; spielt aufy which scored an enormous 
success in Leipzig (1027), quickly made the 


rounds of the principal German opera houses 
and even found its way to Paris (1928) and 
the Metropolitan Opera House (1929). His 
other stage works are Der Sprung iiler den 
Schatten (Frankfort, 1924), Orpheus und Eurid- 
ihe (Kassel, 1926), and the three one-act operas 
Der Diktator, Das geheime Konigreichf and Die 
Ehre der Nation (Kassel, 1928). All these 
works confirm in many minds the impression 
that his only object in writing is caricature or 
buffoonery. Nor are his numerous instrumental 
works worthy of serious consideration. 

KRETSCHMER, Ernst (1888- ). A 

German physician, anthropologist, and professor 
of psychiatry at the University of Tubingen. 
He became distinguished through his writings, 
the best known being Korperhau und Charakler 
(1921), which had an English translation, and 
Medisinische Psychologie (1922), which was 
translated into French. Two of his earlier works 
have recently been reissued, Der Sensitive Bcsiie- 
hgswahn (1918 and 1927) and Cleher Bysterio 
(1918 and 1926). 

KROEBER, Alfred L(octis) (1876- ). 

An American anthropologist (see Vol. XIII). 
In 1917 he founded and was president of the 
American Anthropological Association. He be- 
came professor of anthropology at tlic Univer- 
sity of California in 1019 and director of its 
Anthropological Museum in 1925. He also wade 
anthropological expeditions to Mexico (1924) 
and Peru (1925-26). In 1928 he was elected 
a member of the National Academy of Sciences. 
His later publications include: Zufii Potsherds 
and Hokan (1916) ; Floral Petal ioths among the 
Galapagos Islands (1916) ; Zufii Kin and Clan 
(101.7); Tribes of the Pacific Coast (1917); 
The History of Philippine Vwilisation as Re* 
fleeted in Religious Nomfynclalure (1918); Kin- 
ship in the Philippines (1919); Peoples of the 
Philippines (1919) ; Yuman Tribes of the Lower 
Colorado (1920); Basketry Designs of the Jl/is- 
sion Indians ( 1 922 ) ; Anthropology ( 1 923 ) ; 
Archaic Culture Horizons in the Valley of Mexico 
(1925); Archceological Explorations in Pem, 
Part I (1926). 

KROEG-ER, Ernest Richard (1862- ). 

An American organist and composer, horn at 
St. Louis. After completing his entire musical 
education under local teachers, he served 4i.s or- 
ganist in various churches in St. Louis and as 
conductor of several choral societies. He trav- 
eled extensively as a concert organist. His 
principal compositions are the overtures, Tha>iir 
atopsis, Pitioresque, Endymion, Sardanapalus, 
Hiawatha, Atala, and Festival; a symphonic 
poem, Mississippi; four string ejuartets, a piano 
quintet, a piano quartet, a piano trio; many 

E ieoes for organ and for piano, especially in the 
irger forms; and over 100 songs. 

KROGH, krok, August (1874- ). A 

Danish physiologist, born in Grensa and edu- 
cated at the University of Copenhagen. He de- 
voted himself to tlie study of anatomy and 
physiology with special reference to comparative 
biology and in 1916 was appointed professor 
of zoSphysiology at the University of Cbponha- 
gen, in the same year becoming a member of 
the Danish Royal Society of Science. He pub- 
lished two well-known works which were trans- 
lated into English and German : The Respiratory 
Exchange of Animals and Man (1916 and 
Anatomy and Physiology of Capillaries (1922). 
In the same year, he published the Billiman Leo- 
tures given at Yale University (2d ed., 1928), 
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In 1903 he received the Seegen Prize from the 
Academy of Science of Vienna, and in 1920 he 
was awarded the Nobel Prize for medicine and 
physiology. ' x * 

KRXJEGEB, kni'ger, Felix (1874- ). A 

German philosopher and psychologist.^ He suc- 
ceeded to the chair of Wundt at the University of 
Leipzig on the latter’s death in 1920. Best known 
for his Uniersuch'ungen ilher Entwicklungspsy- 
chologie (1915), in which he studied social psy- 
chology from a historical point of view, he was 
also the author of several philosophical works. 
These include Isi PMlosophie ohne Psychologie 
Mdglichf (1890) ; Der Begriff des Absolut 'Wert- 
pollen (1898); and Der Struhturbegriff in der 
Psychologie (1924). From Leipzig, Krueger di- 
rected a group of researches and studies under 
the general title of Eniwicklungspsychologie 
(Development Psychology) . 

KtfOHLEB, K. F. Waltheb ( 1877- ). A 

German writer and professor, horn at Essen and 
educated at the University of Leipzig. He was 
instructor in German at the University of Nancy 
and at Cornell, lecturer at the University of Gies- 
sen, and professor of Romance lan^fuages at 
Whrzburg, and, after 1922, at the University of 
Vienna. He is the author of Marie Joseph 
Chiniera Lyrisohe und Dramatische Dichtungen 
(1900); Die Cent Eouvellea (1906); Fransid- 
sische Romantih (1908); Lib'ussa (1919); jBo- 
main Rolland, Senri Barbusse, Fritz von Unruh 
(1920); and Ernest Renan (1921). 

KtJ-HLMANlSr, Richaed von (1873- ). 

A German diplomatist. He entered the diplo- 
matic service in 1889 and after serving in various 
capacities, became councilor of the Gorman Em- 
bassy in London in 1908. He was sent as German 
Ambassador to the Hague in April, 1916, and 
served at Constantinople in 1916-17. He was 
then appointed foreign secretary to succeed 
Zimmermann and held this position until his 
resignation in July, 1918. He was largely re- 
g)onsihle for the treaties of Brest-Litovsk and 
Bucharest. 

KXr KLUX EliAN. An organization founded 
in 1915 by William Joseph Simmons, of Atlanta, 
Ga.^ While in a measure it is a revival of the 
society of the same name which flourished in the 
South during the reconstruction period, its aims 
and purposes are, in a larger sense, distinctly dif- 
ferent. The organization of the modern society is 
claimed by Simmons to have been undertaken by 
him as the result of a vision. He preserved the 
regalia and some of the nomenclature of the orig- 
inal Klan, but to these he added other designa- 
tions, all of which begin with the letters kl; e.g., 
Klokard, lecturer; Kladd, conductor; Kleagle, or- 
ganizer; Klavern, meeting. The activities of 
the original Ku Klux Klan were directed almost 
entirely against the Ne^oes in the South, for 
the purpose of preventing their participation 
in social and political affairs. The modern Ku 
Klux Klan, although it theoretically avoids 
stating such as its purpose, is hostile chiefly 
to Jews and Roman Catholics. The fundamen- 
tal doctrine of the Klan is “100 per cent Amer- 
icanism.’^ This, with its corollary principles 
of “no foreign allegiance” and “white suprem- 
acy,” means in practice a campaign against 
Catholics, Jews, and Negroes, particularly the 
lirst. The growth of the movement was slow, 
until after the end of the Great War, when Ed- 
ward Young Clarke, a former newspaper man, 
conceived the possibility of organization on a 
largo scale. He was made Imperial Kleagle 


and was appointed head of the propaganda de- 
partment. Numerous agents were put in the 
field to organize in 40 States. They were called 
Kleagles. Each member enrolled ])aid $10^ of 
which the Kleagle received .$4 and the King 
Kleagle $1; the remaining $5 was sent to the 
Imperial Treasurer. As a result of these ef- 
forts, the Klan spread with marvelous rapid- 
ity, and its effects were soon apparent. The 
organization soon liegaii to function as a censor 
of personal conduct in many localities and im- 
posed punishment as it saw fit. The result was 
an outbreak of lawlessness in many States un- 
der the name of discipline. This lawlessness 
reached a climax during the summer of 1022, 
when murders were charged to its members in 
Inglewood, Calif., and Mer Rouge, La. There 
were also outbreaks of violence in various towma 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and other 
States. Governor Parker of Louisiana made a 
strong effort to bring about Federal Action to 
suppress the Klan in that State, but was not 
successful. 

The entrance of the Klan into politics was a 
further step in its development. It was espec- 
ially strong in the South and Middle West. In 
Texas, it was charged, Earle B. Mayfield was 
elected United States Senator in 1922 through 
the Klan’s support. In Oregon, the Klan was 
sufficiently powerful to put through legislation 
banning parochial schools. In Oklahoma, its 
activities and the attempt of the governor to 
control them led to the latter’s impeachment 
and removal. (See Oiclahoma.) 

At the height of its power in 1924, the Klan 
membership was put at between two and one- 
half and three millions. The following estimated 
memberships were to be found in the States where 
the order has its greatest strength : Indiana, 500,- 
000; Ohio, 450,000; Texas, 415,000; California, 
200,000; Oregon, 200,000; Now York, 200,000; Ok- 
lahoma, 200,000; from 50,000 to 100,000 each in 
the following States: Arkansas, Washington, 
Kansas, Missouri, Michigan, Illinois, Kentucky, 
West Virpnia, Maryland, New Jersey, I..ouiHi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and 
Tennessee. Internal dissension and scandals in- 
volving prominent Klansmon began to sap the 
order’s strength, so that Senator Carter Glass 
of Virginia in 1927 could reymrt that already 
the Klan was losing its hold in the South. By 
1928 it was estimated that the Klan had dwindhMl 
to one-third its size in 1924 and that its power 
had been lost in such former strongholds as 
Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, and 
Colorado. There were positive Gvidencos that 
the Klan was on the decline as the period under 
survey closed (spring, 1929). The following 
were among the more important rea.sons for the 
waning influence of the order: internal troubles, 
scandals, a falling treasury, municipal and State 
action in compelling the Klan to unmask, 11 nd 
general ridicule. In the summer of 1929, the 
Klan definitely quit the North when it an- 
nounced the return of its Iniadquartcrs from 
Washington to Atlanta. 

During the period under discussion, the Klan 
played an important part in national elections. 
At the Democratic Convention of 1024, the at- 
tempt of the enemies of the Klan to name it in 
the party platform as an agent of bigotry al- 
most disrupted the convention. The final vote 
against naming the Klan, after a hysterical night 
of balloting, was 546,15 to 541.85. In the 1928 
election, the Ku Klux Klan undoubtedly played 
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an important role in the defeat of Governor 
Smith. As a Catholic, a New Yorker, the friend 
of immigrants and Jews, he stood for everything 
repugnant to the Klan spirit and it was gen- 
erally conceded that in the South and Middle 
West, the Klan did yeoman service in spreading 
the gospel of intolerance. 

During 1926, 1027, and 1928, the order figured 
in a number of unsavory scandals that did much 
to hasten its decline. In Indiana, where it had 
been a power in politics, it received practically 
its death blow as a result of the conviction for 
murder of D. C. Stephenson, the State’s Grand 
Dragon. In Alabama and Pennsylv^ania, the 
Klan gained a good deal of unwelcome public 
attention as a result of internal fends. In the 
latter State, in 1928, a Federal judge threw 
two law suits involving disputing factions out 
of court because all concerned had come before 
him with “filthy hands.” The court denounced 
the order as having “stirred up racial and re- 
ligious prejudices, fomented disorders and un- 
lawful assemhlios . . . and that such unlawful 
assemblies and riots have in many instances 
been brought about for the avowed purpose on 
the part of the olliccrs in control of increasing 
the memlicrship of the organization.” 

Following tlie lead of New York State in 
1 023, many States passed laws to strip the order 
of its secrecy. Those laws, as a rule, were so 
phrased as to require all organizations, except 
trade unions and fraternal orders, to give pub- 
licity to their regulations, oaths, and memher- 
shipa. The Klan fought these laws in the courts 
and took the New York act up to the Supreme 
Court which, however, found the order for un- 
masking not unreasonable (Nov. 19, 1928). This 
decision was a serious blow to the order. 

In 1923 dissension broke out between W. J. 
Sim moil s, the so-called “Rmperor” and H. W. 
Evans, the Imperial Wizard. Their dispute was 
taken to court and resulted in the triumph of 
Dr. Evans who, through 1928, continued the 
active genius of the order. A woman’s organi- 
zation alTdiated with the KJau is called the 
Kamel ia. 

KtTLPE, kul'pe, Oswald (1862-1910). A 
German philosopher (sec VoL. XIII). He died 
in 1915 before completing a treatise on psycho- 
logical theory embodying the contentious of the 
iningcless thought school. His unfinished work 
was published posthumously by his pujiil Karl 
Btthler under the title, VorlcBungen ilher Psy* 
chologia (1922). 

KTJMMEK, Frbdkbio Abnot-d (1873- ). 

An American author and playwright, born in 
Catonsville, Md. His be«t-known works in- 
chido; Plaster Saints (1921); When the 
JMarih was Young ( 1922-23 ) ; The Voice, in 
which William Courtenay starred (1923). He 
often wrote under the i)seudonym of Arnold 
Fredericks. Besides his work for the legitimate 
stage, he wrote many motion-picture scenarios, 
including The Slave Market, The Yellow Pawn, 
Motherhood, The Ivory Snuff Bow, and The Bel- 
gian, 

KXJN, BfSLA (1886- ). A Hungarian 

Cknnnninist leader, l)oru in Cohen. He was in 
Bussia during the World War and led a corps in 
the lied Army. Returning to Hungary early in 
1910, he was arrested as a Communist agitator. 
He organized a revolution at Budapest, in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, which brought about the resignation 
of the Karolyi cabinet, and was appointed com- 
missary for foreign affairs in the Hungarian 


Soviet government in March. As recognition of 
this. government was refused by the Allies, he 
made a military alliance with the Russian Soviet 
government. The Communist government was 
overthrown in August, 1919, and lie fled to 
Austria, whose government refused to give him 
up. In July, 1920, he went to Russia where he 
was a government commissary in Crimea until 
1921, when he became a member of the executive 
committee of the Communist International. On 
Apr. 26, 1928, he was arrested in Vienna, where 
he had established headquarters in a drug store 
two weeks previously. On June 26, he was sen- 
tenced to three months imprisonment (two of 
which he had already served) on a charge of be- 
longing to a secret society and entering Austria 
on a false passport. At the close of his toriii, ho 
was deported to Russia. His trial nearly caused 
a cabinet crisis. Consult Die Sowjetfiihrcr Un- 
firams by Zempl^ni (1924). Sec Hungary, under 
History, 

KTJNZ, George Fredebick (1856- ). An 

American mineralogist ( see VoL XIII). Among 
his later writings are B. Moty and His Worfc 
(1914) ; Magic of Jewels (1015) ; Ivory and the 
Elephant (1915); Shakespeare mid Precious 
Stones (1916); and The Ring (1917), 

ZTJPEIH, Alexander Ivanovitcti (1870- 
). A Russian writer, belonging to the rea- 
listic school. He was an officer from 1890 to 
1897, and his most famous novel was The Duel 
(1905), a story of barracks life. He also wrote 
delightful tales for children, and many sketches. 
His writings include Short Stories (1893-1918) ; 
Sulamith (1008); The Pit (1009-1913) ; A 
Bracelet of Oamets (1911); LeaysUygouiatis 
(1912) ; The Black Sea Coast; Molooh; At Rest; 
A Slav Soul, stories (1916) ; Reminiscences of 
Anton Chekhov, with (lorky and Bunin (1921 ) ; 
and Gamhrinus (1925). After the Bolshevik 
Revolution, he lived in Paris. 

KHEDISTAN’, kSbr'dS-stun. A region in 
eastern Asia Minor comprising for the most part 
the Turkish vilayets of Manmret-iil-Aziz, Diar- 
bekr, Bitlis, Van, hut also the northern section 
of tlio vilayet of Mosul in the now independent 
State of Iraq or Mesopotamia, and part of west- 
ern Persia. It is iiihabitod by the Kurds, a semi- 
nomadic people related to tlie Persians in race 
and language, but belonging to the Rurmi sect. 
The total poj)ulation was estimated at 2,500,- 
000. It had been the consistent polity of the 
o}d Turkish government to settle the Kurds 
among the Armenian pojmlations, and thus, by 
singling them out for special favors, to create 
strong Mohammedan centres in tUcso unruly 
vilayets. The independent spirit thus fostered 
naturally rendered the Kurds indifferent to the 
War,, with the result that their participation 
was negligible. The Russian policy, once the 
Russians were in control of Brzorum and Bitlia 
after 1016, was designed along the same lines, 
and the Kurds were played off against the Ar- 
menians. The entry of the British into Meso- 
potamia, and the promises held out by British 
political officers of a Kurdish independent State, 
naturally made Kurdish leaders gravitate to- 
ward Great Britain. By the Treaty of Sfcvres 
(1920) provisions were made for the satisfaction 
of Kurdish national aspirations. An in ter- Allied 
commission was to erect an autonomous govern- 
ment within the area east of the Eu]uirates, 
south of the future boundary of Armenia, and 
north of Ryria and Mesopotamia; a commission 
of Allied representatives acting with Kurds and 
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Persians was to rectify the frontier between 
Kurdistan and Persia. If within one year from 
the coming into force of the treaty, the Kurds 
gave evidence to the League Council of^ their 
desire for complete independence, and if the 
council approved, Kurdistan was then to he 
raised to the dignity of a separate sovereign 
state, and, in that event, Great Britain must 
permit tlie voluntary adhesion of the Kurds in 
Mosul, part of the Mesopotamia mandate, to 
the new State. The failure of the Sfevres treaty 
and the realignments effected in subseqent years 
caused the hopes of the Kurds for independence 
to be forgotten; the final treaty of Lausanne in 
1923 made no mention of a free Kurdistan; and 
the Kurds remained subject to alien rule. Like 
pre-war Poland. Kurdistan was divided among 
three alien nations, namely, Turkey, Persia, and 
Mesopotamia. 

In February, 1926, a Kurdish revolt under 
the leadership of Sheik Said, a former revolution- 
ary, broke out and gained support among those 
who felt that the Turkish government had 
tampered with the Sacred Law of Islam as well 
as among adherents of the deposed Sultan (See 
Turkey) and the Caliphate. This movement 
which began in the region adjoining the Mosul 
vilayet on the north and northwest, affected all 
the Kurdish vilayets and martial law was pro- 
claimed by the Ministry of Fethi Bey. Still 
more energetic measures were demanded and a 
new ministry undertook severe military action 
together with a summary tribunal possessing 
powers of life and death so that by April the 
uprising was put down after the insurgents had 
been defeated and their leaders captured near 
the town of Mush. The more important were 
tried at Diarbekr and Sheik Said and 47 of his 
followers after conviction were hanged on June 
29. This suppression of the revolt did not en- 
tirely stop the guerilla warfare of the Kurds, 
but the situation after a year or so gradually 
calmed down. 

EXJltZ, kurts, Isolde Claba M. (1853- ). 

A German writer, born at Stuttgart, the daughter 
of Hermann Kurz, novelist, translator, and li- 
brarian at the University of Tfibingen. She 
lived for many years in Florence. She wrote 
Oedichte (1888) ; Die Stadt des Lehens (1902) ; 
Neue Qedichte (1906) ; Hermann Kurz, a biogra- 
phy (1900); LehensfLuten (1907); Die Kinder 
der JUlUh ( 1909 ) ; Cora und Andere Novellen 
(1015); Schvyert auB der 8cheide, a volume of 
verse (1917) ; Aus Meinen JugendXand, an auto- 
biographical work (1919); Traumland (1920); 
Ndehte von Fond (1924); Der Despot (1926); 
Vom Strande (1925) ; Der OaUhan (1926) ; and 
the autobiographical volume Meiner Mutter 
(1927). She also translated much from the 
French, English, Italian, and Kussian, and re- 
ceived the degree of doctor honoris causd from 
the University of Tfibingen. 


KUBrZ, Selma (1877^ ). An Austrian 

coloratura soprano, born in Biala, Galicia. 
She made her d4but at the Opera in Frankfort, 
where, after a short time sho attracted the at- 
tention of Mahler, who, in 1899, engaged her 
for the Vieiuia Hofoper. Extensive leave of 
absence enabled her to appear as guest at the 
leading European opera houses. In 1921 she 
made a coast-to-coast tour of the United States, 
arousing great enthusiasm everywhere through 
the natural beauty of her voice and the perfec- 
tion of her art, but she confined herself ex- 
clusively to the concert stage. She is married 
to Professor Halban, a Viemia physician. 

KUT-EIi-AMABA. See World War, under 
Turkish Front, 

KUTSCHEB, Artur (1878- ). A Ger- 

man critic and historian, born in Hanover, and 
educated at the University of Munich. After 
1916 he was professor in the University of Miin- 
chen. He wrote Natiirgefuhl in Goethes Lgrih 
(1906) ; Hebbel als Kritiker des Dramas (1907) ; 
Die Kunst und TJnser Leben: Grundslcm za 
einer Kritih (1909) ; Schillei* und Wir (1909) ; 
Die Ausdrucksmittel der Biihne (1910) ; Hebbel 
und Qrabbe (1913); Kriegstagebuch (1916); 
Frank Wedekind, Bein Leben und Bcin Work 
(1921); and other works. He complied an 
anthology of soldier songs, Das Richtige Bold- 
atenlied (1917 ), edited the works of Prank Wede- 
kind U921), and made many stage adaptations. 

KUYBYSHEV, Valerian V. (1888- ). 

A Russian Communist and Soviet public official, 
chairman of the Supreme Economic Council sin(*o 
1927. Joining the Social Democratic Party in 
1904, he was arrested in 1900 and banisiied to 
Siberia, but escaped. Under the Soviet reginus 
he served as Commissar for Workers' and P(sis- 
ants’ Inspection, president of the politi(‘al 
bureau of the Communist Party, Soviet Plenii)(»- 
tentiary to Bokhara, and head of the State 
Electrification Committee. 

KWAETGCHOW WAW. See French Indo- 
China. 

KYNE, Peter Bernard (1880- ). An 

American novelist, bom in San Francisco, Calif., 
and educated in the public schools and in a inisi- 
ness college of that city. For several years, ho 
was engaged in the lumber business, lie servi'd 
in the Philippines during the Spanish-AnuM-ioaii 
War and was captain of the 144th Field .\rtil- 
lery during the World War. His books, wbidi 
are widely popular, include Three Grandfathers 
(1913) ; The Long Chance (1914) ; Gappy Hieks 
(1916); The Valley of the Giants (1918) ; Kin- 
dred of the Dust (1919) ; The Green Pea Pirates 
(1920) ; Pride of Palomar (1921 ) ; The Go-Getter 
(1922); Hev&r the Twain Bhall Meet (1923); 
The Enchanted Hill (1924) ; The Thiders landing 
Heart (1926); They Also Berved (1027); Tula 
of Empire (1928). He was a froo.xient con- 
tributor of short stories to magazines. 
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American’ Federation op. tives, the Federation taking the position that 

A non-secret confederaton of self- “those who seek to destroy the legitimate labor 

governing trade unions in the movement must do it from without.’’ In its 

United States, Canada, Porto Rico, attitude toward social development through in- 

and Panama, comprising five indus- tervention by the State, the Federation likewise 

trial departments : the building has maintained its traditional policy. This may 

trades, metal trade, union label trade, railway be briefly outlined, in the Federation’s own 
employees, and mining. Its paid-up membership words, as favoring laws to protect the helpless, 
increased nearly 300 per cent between 1910 and to abolish special privilege and to free industry 
1920 , from 1,502,112 to 4,078,740; but after 1920 for the working out of its purely industrial 
it began to fall and reached 2,920,408 in 1923. problems, to make government more responsive 

it was 2,933,545 in 1 929, a gain of 37,482 over to the needs of the people and to deprive courts 

the previous year. The number of local unions of the power to rule as well as to adjudicate, 
in 1914 was *21,400; in 1921, 30,247; in 1928, Thus, the Federation has worked for protective 
29,128. Samuel Gomi)crs long held the presi- laws for women and children, for seamen, and 
doncy, being elected to that position at the 44th for government employees. It sui)ported safety 
annual conference, in 1924, for the 43rd time, and health measures and adequate workmen’s 
Following his death in December, 1924, William accident insurance legislation. It urged the ad- 
Orcen hecame president. During the World War, vance planning of public works as an aid to 
tlie organization made every effort to work with combatting unemployment and the development 
the Government of the United States; every of a ^permanent, effective public employment 
single act of the president and executive council service, though it was hesitant about joining in 
in connection with the War was unanimously the movement for unemployment insurance. 
a])provcd without discussion. Its loyalty was It applauded the decision in 1920 against the 
strongtliened by government recognition of trade- Kansas Court of Industrial Arbitration and in 
union standards and by such appointments as many ways opposed the principle of compulsory 
that of Samuel Gomj)or8 as an important member arbitration strenuously. A constructive feature 
of the Committee of Council of National Defense of the Federation’s policy was its aid to co5p- 
and that of the first vice president as member of erativc schemes and its promotion of friendliness 
thi^ Commission to the Russian People. This with farmers’ organizations. A disappointing 
recognition on the part of the Government, and legal achievement was the clause that Congress 
to some extent a rise in the cost of living, put in the Clayton Anti-tnist Law in 1914, a 
strongtheiKid the leadership of the Federation recognition of the principle that the labor of a 
during the war period. On the other hand, its human being is not a commodity or article of 
intluence was somewhat weakened in that the commerce, and thus a guarantee of certain rights 
Labor Hoard frequently dealt directly with dis- in connection with labor organization and the 
afiected groups, instciad of through the central use of the boycott. It proved to be an empty 
organization of the Federation. Later, indus- victory. 

trial iiwiability, together with the prevalence of Among the measures of broad social import 
high wages, drew many workers away from the advocated by the Federation were the restriction 
unions. In 1923 efforts were redoubled for the of immigration; gradual reduction of Army and 
organization of nonunion labor, with much Navy; regulation of large industries; extension 
propaganda directed against the *opcn shop. of popular control of government; limitation of 
In general, the American Federation of Labor the power of the Supreme Court; and an aniend- 
has held firmly to its policy of nonpartisan ment to the Volstead Act permitting the manu- 
political activity. Despite a serious movement facture and sale of beer. It protested against 
beginning in 1918 to form a national labor the ship subsidy bill and military education in 
party, and the election of two United States the schools. It expressed an unfavorable 
Senators in one State by the newly organized opinion of the Ku Klux Klan as an unconstitu- 
Farmcr-Labor Tarty, the Federation maintained tional organization and a detriment to labor, 
its political activity on the nonpartisan basis of In connection with Negro labor, an efTort was 
“reward your friends; punish your enemies.” made to prevent the drawing of a color line, 
In 1924 the Federation leaders wholeheartedly and a special organizer was sent to work among 
endorsed the candidacy of LaFollctte. the Negroes in the South, Tlie Federation 

The organization did not abate its hostility officially declared its sympathy with India and 
toward socialism, syndicalism, the I. W. W„ and Ireland; it favored the entrance of the United 
other radical labor movements. Although in States into the League of Nations and the World 
1920 the more radical element within the Federa- Court. 

tion triumphed over the conservative in favor of Although the Federation sent no representa- 
goverument ownership and operation of railways, tive to the Inter-Allied Labor Conference at 
carried on distinct opposition to the conservative London- in 1918 or to the conference in Berne 
administration through 1921, and demonstrated after the Armistice, although its proposition for 
in 1922 over the question of recognition of the an inter-Allied labor conference at Paris was 
Russian Soviet government, the policy of the not accepted, and although it could not be 
Federatiou is wholly directed by the conserva- officially represented at the meeting of the Labor 
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Department of the League of Nations at Wash- 
ington in 1919, its international relations 
widened appreciably during these years. In 
1916 steps were taken to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with organized labor in Mexico, South 
America, and Japan. A Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor Conference Committee was created 
in that year. In 1918 small groups were sent 
to Europe to confer unofficially with organized 
labor in Allied countries, and in 1919 the Fed- 
eration was represented at the International 
Trade Conference in Amsterdam. While the 
peace terms were under discussion, the Federa- 
tion formulated its official attitude on * the 
matter; this was based largely on the declara- 
tion of President Wilson, which included in its 
suggestions that the treaty bar from shipment in 
international commerce all products involving 
the labor of children under 16 and that it declare 
for the basic standard of an 8-hour day. In 
1923 affiliation with the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions was strongly recom- 
mended, but year after year action was delayed. 
The Federation’s fear of radical thought ^ is 
shown in its consistent fight against recognition 
of Soviet Russia, and in its withdrawal of sup- 
port in 1928 from Brookwood Labor College. 

A significant development is tlie Federation’s 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company which, 
since its incorporation in 1925, has written a 
vast amount of life, accident, and health insur- 
ance for its trade-union members. See Tbade- 
UNiomsM. 

LABOR. ARBITRATIOKT. The period after 
1914 witnessed an increased recognition of the 
imperative necessity of applying methods of arbi- 
tration and conciliation to industrial disputes. 
Concentrated efforts were made during that pe- 
riod to prevent by the wider use of arbitration 
the harmful effects of strikes, lockouts, and other 
violent means of settling industrial controversies, 
and, although many attempts were unsuccessful, 
there were marked advances toward industrial 
peace. Public opinion at least had been awak- 
ened to the undeniable desirability of the substi- 
tution of peaceful action for violence. The more 
complex nature of industrial problems in the 
later years, the importance of unobstructed pro- 
duction during the Wojrld War, the stronger or- 
ganization and the increased sense of power of 
Sie trade unions, the unsettled industrial con- 
ditions after the War and the resulting unrest, 
the growing demands on the part of the workers, 
the steadily increasing specialization and inter- 
connection of industries, all combined to bring 
about a realization of the imperativeness of labor 
arbitration. This realization found expression 
not only in governmental action, but also in num- 
erous attempts on the part of employers- and em- 
ployees to find a modus vive^idi in industry. 
Thus, the period was characterized by a 
constantly increasing number of trade-union 
agreements making provision for various methods 
of conciliation. 

The United States. During 1914 a number 
of serious strikes and labor disputes were suc- 
cessfully settled by arbitration. The most im- 
portant event of that year in arbitration legis- 
lation was the enactment by Alaska of an 
elaborate law relating to the adjustment of trade 
disputes. In 1916, ,a year of many strikes, the 
Department of Labor offered its services as medi- 
ator in 32 labor controversies, of which 24 were 
amicably settled, the most important being the 
Western Railroad case. In the same year, Colo- 


rado passed a law setting up an industrial com- 
mission with wide powers to arbitrate.^ John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., advanced liis Industrial Repre- 
sentation Plan, a comprehensive scheme for the 
handling of all relations between employeis and 
employees. Of far-reaching importance was the 
effective trade agreement made in the New York 
clothing industry, whereby a two years’ peace 
was established. 

The year 1916 brought an increase in sentiment 
for the amicable settlement of labor disputes, 
which was manifested in the various attein])ts to 
terminate by arbitration the troublesome strikt‘s 
and conflicts of that year, and in the arbitration 
machinery agreed upon between the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad Company and its employees, and 
in another case between the Hart, Schaffner 
& Marx Co. in Chicago and the AmalgainatotJ 
Clothing Workers; but the most notable event of 
the year was the passage by Congress of the 
Adamson Eight-hour Law. After unsuccessful 
attempts at arbitrating the disputes which 
threatened to bring about a strike of the four 
railroad brotherhoods, a law was passed provid- 
ing that after Jan. 1, 1917, “eight hours shall, 
in contracts for labor and service, bo deemed as 
a day’s work,” and empowering the President to 
appoint a commission of three to investigate for 
a period of six years the workings of the law. 
Opponents of the Adamson Law criticized it as 
being a result of intimidation by the brother- 
hoods and as imperiling the princijdc of arbitra- 
tion. On Dec. 5 , 1016, Pi*esident Wilson made a 
plea for full public investigation of industrial 
disputes as an effective moans for the prevention 
of strikes. 

With the entrance of the United States into 
the War, prevention of labor disputes became 
especially urgent and a labor policy toward that 
end was entered upon by the Government, As 
a consequence, the Committee on I^abor of tiie 
Advisory Commission of the Council of National 
Defense began in June, 1917, the esiabUHhmeiit 
of local committees of mediation and concilia- 
tion, composed of representatives of the employ- 
ers, the workers, and the general ptiblie. In 
August of the same year, an important agrec- 
melit was reached between the Government and 
the international unions engaged in ATncr!(»an 
shipyards. Under this compact, the National 
Board of Adjustment was created as the final 
arbiter as to wages, hours, and conditions of 
work, and the unions agreed not to strike as long 
as the agreement was in force. The final stop of 
the Government in the prevention of strikes was 
the creation of the National War La>)or Board in 
April, 1918. The functions of this board were to 
be; to bring about the settlement of labor dis- 
putes by mediation and conciliation in all indus- 
tries essential to the effective conduct of the War, 
to establish the necessary machinery for this pur- 
pose, and in case of failure of local mediation to 
carry on the arbitration themselves. Tlie board 
was to be composed of five representatives of the 
employers’ organizations, five of the A. F. of L,, 
and two impartial chairmen, one for the em- 
ployers and the other for the workers. The i)oard 
served successfully as a means of settling <nB- 
turbing labor troubles during the War. The y(*ar 
1918 saw also the Altschuler award in tlie Chi- 
cago packing industry, which provided inadiinery 
for the settlement of grievances and under which 
the workers bound themselves not to strike pend- 
ing the attempts at peaceful settlement of their 
disputes. 
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The very serious industrial troubles which 
broke out after the Armistice led to the calling 
by President Wilson of the First Industrial Con- 
feronce on Oct. 6, 1919, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the fundamental means of bettering the 
whole relationship between capital and labor. 
After its failure, the Second Industrial Confer- 
ence was called, which presented on Dec. 28, 1919, 
a plan proposing the establishment of the Na- 
tional Industrial Tribunal and of Regional 
Boards of Inquiry and Adjustment. On Mar. 1, 
1019, the conference issued its final report, in 
which it rocomniended as the best means for the 
])rc‘vention of industrial conflicts such agencies as 
had already been established in various trades; 
namely, shop committees and councils, work coun- 
cils, etc., and, in case these failed, adjustment by 
the above-mentioned boards. The programme of 
the conference did not, however, find practical ap- 
plication, although mediation through the Gov- 
ernment had proved rather successful during the 
W^ar. Arbitration was resorted to with satisfac- 
tory results in a number of important disputes 
during 1021. A case in the packing industry was 
adjusted by a conference in Washington of the 
rei)rosentatives of the employers and employees 
and the Secretary of Labor. The executive coun- 
cil of the International Typographical Union dc- 
ci<led to maintain arbitration in the printing 
industry in Now York and to submit its wage 
disputes to arbitration. On Jan. 1, 1921, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system set up a joint 
reviewing committee “for the amicable settlement, 
by joint conference, of all controversial questions 
anecti ng the engine and train-service men.” 

A Court of Industrial Relations on the princi- 
ple of compulsory arbitration was created in 
■fcansas in 1920. The court affected a number 
of industries and was composed of three judges 
appointed by the governor- It was given wide 
])oworH, such as to make reasonable awards, in- 
vcHtigaie industrial conditions, bring suit in tho 
Supreme Court of the State to enforce obedience 
to its orders, and to take over and run industries 
in ease of emergency and limitation or actual 
Husponsion of production. Organized labor was 
strongly opiiosed to the court and serious diffi- 
culties arose from the conftict between the court 
and tho trade unions in the State. In 1923 the 
United States Supreme Court unanimously held 
wage fixing by tho Kansas court to be unconstitu- 
tional. (See Kansas.) Machinery for the ad- 
justment of labor disputes on the railroads was 
set ui) under the Transportation Act which was 
passed by Congress in February, 1920. The act 
provi<led for the settlement of controversies and 
grievances between tho railroad workers and the 
managements by tho establishment of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board, which was. com- 
posed of nine members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent* Tlie board attempted unsuccessfully to 
arbitrate in the great strike of the railway shop- 
men in 1022. 

a’lie Railway Labor Act was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President, May 20, 1920. The 
new law abolished the Railroad Labor Board set 
up by the Transportation Act of 1920 and re- 
j»ealed the mediation, arbitration, and concilia- 
tion provisions of the Newlands Act of 1013- 
Tbo machinery that is created is, briefly, this: 
Adjustment boards to deal with grievances- or 
disputes over the application or interpretation of 
existing agreements are to be established by 
joint agreement. A Federal Board of Mediation 
is created, to bo appointed by the President, with 


the duty of intervening at the request of either 
party or on its own motion, in any unsettled 
labor dispute, including disputes that the ad- 
justment boards have failed to settle, as well as 
disputes over changes in wages, rules, or working 
conditions which are not within the jurisdiction 
of the adjustment boards. If the Board of Medi- 
ation is unable to bring about an amicable 
adjustment between the parties, it is required to 
make an effort to induce them to consent to arbi- 
tration. Boards of arbitration are provided for 
wiien both parties consent to arbitration. Re- 
sort to a board of arbitration is voluntary, but 
its decisions are compulsory and enforceable. If 
a dispute is not settled by any of these methods, 
and if in the judgment of the Board of Media- 
tion the dispute threatens substantially to inter- 
rupt interstate commerce, the board shall notify 
the President, who is thereupon authorized in his 
discretion to create an emergency board to in- 
vestigate and report to him. After the creation 
of the emergency board and for 30 days after it 
has made its. report to the President, no change, 
except by agreement, shall be made by the con- 
tending parties in the conditions out of which 
the dispute arose. Unlike the defunct Railroad 
Labor Board, the new Board of Mediation was 
to hand down no “decisions,** but only to serve 
as an aid in bringing about voluntary agree- 
ments. The last-resort function of the emer- 
gency board is to enable the President to inform 
the public on which side to lay the blame for 
failure to roach an agreement. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive means so far 
for the peaceful settlement of industrial disputes 
is found in the agreements between the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers and the clothing manu- 
facturers. Especially notable here is the Trade 
Board established in Chicago, consisting of two 
representatives of the union, two of the employ- 
ers, and an impartial chairman. Practically all 
the decisions rest virtually with the chairman. 

Gh:eat Britain. Due to the powerful organi- 
zation of British labor, methods of arbitration 
have progressed further in Great Britain than in 
the United States. A great advance was made 
in the former country by the establishment of the 
Industrial Council, which was composed of 13 
representatives of the employers, an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the workmen, and Sir 
George Askwith as impartial chairman. The lat- 
ter arbitrated in 1914 the strike of the unskilled 
workers near Birmingham. At the Treasury 
Conference of 1915, the trade-union officials and 
tho Government concluded an agreement for the 
purpose of regulating the relations between em- 
ployers and workers for the duration of the War. 
The compact stipulated that all disputes should 
be settled by conferences between the parties or, 
in case they failed to agree, by three other pos- 
sible means of arbitration. The miners were the 
only ones who remained outside of this pact. 
The Treasury Agreement, however, did not pre- 
vent serious unofficial strikes during the remain- 
der of the War. The establishment of tho Joint 
Industrial Councils during the latter part of the 
War and immediately after the Armistice served 
effectively to preserve industrial peace in a greax 
number of trades. Probably the most important 
measure, however, regarding the relations be- 
tween capital and labor was tlie Industrial Courts 
Act of 1918. It created a standing Industrial 
Court, composed of independent persons and rep- 
resentatives of the employer and employees, all 
of them appointed by the Government, The court 
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is a permanent industrial tribunal and as sucb 
has settled a great number of disputes by mak- 
ing awards, the most important of which was the 
Dockers’ Court of Inquiry early in 1920. Al- 
though the court has no power to compel compli- 
ance with its decisions, the number of awards 
repudiated by the losing side has been negligible. 
The most momentous single arbitration case in 
Great Britain was the Coal Commission of March, 
1919, which was set up on the demand of the 
miners for the six-hour day, higher wages, etc. 
It consisted of six representatives of the miners, 
six of the mine owners, and an impartial chair- 
man, and dealt with wa^es, hours, and nationali- 
zation of mines. The interim report on wages 
and hours was published in three parts. The 
part that called for the seven-hour day, and which 
was signed by the chairman and three representa- 
tives of the employers, was adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, None of the reports on nationalization 
was put into eiiect. It was thought by many 
that with the trade boards, the Industrial Court, 
and the joint industrial councils, Great Britain 
had three effective agencies for the prevention of 
industrial disputes by arbitration; but on May 
4, 1026, there came the calamitous General Strike, 
lasting eight days, and the continuance of the 
coal strike additional months, with disastrous 
effects upon the labor movement of England as 
well as upon her major industries. See Strikes 
AND Lockouts. 

LABOR BANKS, United States. That ex- 
tension of the principle of cooperation, as dis- 


cussed under that title, which led to the estab- 
lishment by labor of cobperative banks did not 
take definite hold in the United States until 
1920. The first bank in this country to be 
owned and controlled by a labor organization 
was the Mt. Vernon Savings Bank, Washington, 
D. C. (1920). In that year, also, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers founded at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, what was then said to be the only 
National bank in which depositors shared earn- 
ings. The success of this considerable venture 
(in 1928 it still had the largest total resources 
of any single labor bank in the United States) 
stimulated the establishment of similar institu- 
tions. The expansion of the movement in the 
succeeding years is shown by the accompanying 
table, from the Monthly Labor Review of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, October, 1928. 

The labor bank is distinguished from the or- 
dinary commercial bank chiefly in that (1) it 
is owned and controlled by labor; (2) it limits 
the dividend payable to stockholders to 10 per 
cent; (3) it pays a higher rate of interest on 
deposits (generally 4 per cent on savings, and 
2 per cent on checking accounts above $500), 
and computes interest from the first day; and 
(4) it pays to the depositor, over and above 
interest, dividends from its net earnings. The 
labor bank is chartered in ,the regular way, 
under State or Federal laws,' and is subject to 
the usual strict examination. Control rests 
with the labor union (or unions) and its mem- 
bership; (a) through possession of the majority 


CONDITION OP LABOB BANKS AS OP JUNE 30, 1928 


Name of bank and location 


Capital 


Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York 


$ 760,000 


Engineers National Bank of Geyeland 
Amalgamated Bank of New York 

Telegraphers’ National Bank of St. Louis 

Labor Cooperative National Bank of Paterson, N. J. 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati 

Mt. Vernon Savings Bank, Washington 
Labor National Bank of Newark 
Engineers’ National Bank of Boston * 

Amalgamated Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

Brotherhoods’ Oodperatlve National Bank of Spokane 

Brotherhood Codperative National Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 
Brotherhood Oodperative National Bank, Portland 
Transportation Brotherhoods’ National Bank, Minneapolis 
Labor National Bank of Jersey City 
Brotherhood National Bank of San Francisco 
People’s Cooperative State Bank, Hammond, Ind. 

American Bank, Toledo 

Brotherhood Bank & Trust Oo., Seattle 

Farmers’ Ss Workingmen’s Savings Bank, Jackson, Mich. 
Nottingham Savings & Banking Co., Cleveland 

Hawkins County Bank,<’ Bogersville, Tenn. 

Labor National Bank of Great Palls, Mont. 

United Labor Bank & Trust Co., Indianapolis 

Gary Labor Bank, Gary, Ind. 

Labox* Bank & Trust Co., Houston 

Labor National Bonk of Three Porks, Mont. 

Brotherhood State Bank,<* Spokane 


1,000,000 

650.000 

500.000 

800.000 

200>000 

400.000 

250.000 

600.000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

200,000 

500.000 

100.000 

200,000 

250.000 

100.000 

76.000 

50.000 

100,000 

112,500 

50.000 

100,000 

25.000 
25,000 




Surplus 
and un- 
divided 
profits 

750.000 “ 
207,278 » 
850,956 

350.000 * 
85,470 * 

224,303 

150.000 « 
35,782 

50.000 « 
43,794 » 
151,822 
148,88a 

50.000 « 
22,095 b 

100.000 » 
42,175 » 
89,097 
45,164 
70,722 
61,540 

104,320 

65,793 

30.000 « 
15,412 » 

50.000 « 
4,241 » 

40.000 
16.300 

16.000 “ 
6,689 *> 

53,804 
10,500 * 
8,786 » 
22,600 “ 
11,342 » 
10,000 ® 
2,643 » 
3,000“ 
961 

5.000 “ 
6,704 » 

6.000 “ 

1,746 & 


Total 

Deposits resources 


$19,036,393 

$21,168,585 

16,780,315 

20,154,680 

9,837,670 

11,209,688 

6,756,030 

7,718,383 

5,031,016 

6,075,320 

4,507,582 

5,274,641 

3,730,431 

3,620,281 

4.374,575 

4,064,412 

2,833,020 

3,732,132 

3,129,408 

3,493,885 

2,687,913 

2,677,757 

2,287,024 

2,396,009 

2,305,277 

1,669,123 

3,195,079 

3,122,879 

2,763,149 

2,743,204 

2.709,09.5 

2,433,328 

1,706,043 

1,933,634 

1,203,683 

1,588,567 

911,954 

971,087 

1,201,954 

1,095,938 

798,717 

895,693 

722,261 

826,065 

699,892 

822,178 

658,222 

810,144 

627,130 

769,892 

423,878 

528,888 

192,818 

228,522 

159,891 

192,503 


Total (28 banks) 


»7, 437, 500 $8,606,614 $98,X6S,H8<t *114,717,673 


Surplus. * Undivided profits. »Statomeut as ei Apr. 24, 392* ^StaUmtai as ot Teb, 28, Ifioj, 
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of the voting stock of the bank; and (h) 
through union officials and other men in sym- 
I)atliy with labor, who constitute the majority 
of the officers and board of directors. The labor 
union itself, as an organization, operates the 
bank, assuming the usual financial liability to 
depositors. Business and administrative affairs 
are in the hands of experienced bankers, acting 
with the trade-union officials. The fact that 
labor loaders in the banks were not only legally 
responsible as bank officials but were also re- 
sponsible to the labor organizations made for 
unusual care in choosing competent bankers to 
administer affairs, and so for conservative pol- 
icies. The temptation to take risks was further 
lessened by the limitation on the number of 
shares to be owned by an individual, usually to 
three. Without any known exception, labor 
banks up to 1928 were having considerable 
financial success. Notwithstanding the limita- 
tion on dividends, the market value of labor- 
bank stocks was above par. 

In addition to offering unusual advantages to 
tlie depositors and stockholders, the labor bank 
was a source of strength to the trade union. 
For one thing, it earned for the union, on its 
defense and insurance funds, a profit in excess 
of the interest that those funds ordinarily drew 
from commercial hanks; and not only was it 
able to supply funds for the sound enterprises 
of other unions or cooperatives which ini^ht 
otherwise be left unaided, it was in a position 
to discriminate in granting its loans between 
employers who were favorable and those who 
wore unfriendly to labor. Horeover, the ex- 
istence of the labor bank weakened the pres- 
sure that commercial hanks might exert on in- 
dividual employers during strikes, by withhold- 
ing credit. A number of the labor hanks were 
depositories of State and city governments and 
members of the Federal Reserve system. 

Toward, the end of the period being surveyed, 
there were evidences to indicate that the labor 
banks were not increasing as rapidly as the 
sanguine originally believed they would. For 
one, organized American labor had become more 
and juore conservative and was giving up a large 
part of its activities as entrepreneur; again, 
private bankers wore not as hostile as they had 
formerly been. During 1926 and 1927, for ex- 
ample, the following labor hanks were either sold 
to private interests or discontinued; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers' Cooperative Trust Com- 
pany (N. Y.), Brotherhood Savings & Trust Co. 
(Pittsburgh), Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers' Title & Trust Co. (Philadelphia), Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers' Bank & Trust 
Co. (Birmingham, Ala.), and the Brotherhood 
State Bank (Kansas City), In this period, 
only two hanks made their appearance, viz., 
Cilary Labor Bank and the Brotherhood National 
Bank (San Francisco), 

LABOR LEGISLATION. Although Amer- 
icta's first labor law was enacted in 1813, when 
Conne(iticut set up an edxicational requirement 
for working children, and although the develop- 
ment has continued steadily since that time, 
by far the greater part of effective labor legisla- 
tion is the fruit of the period since 1910. 

A significant recent effort is the constitutional 
amendment passed by Congress in 1924, which, 
if it is accepted by three-fourths of the States 
(live States, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Mon- 
tana, and Wisconsin, had done so by Jan. 1, 
1929), will make it possible for that body to 

29 


enact laws regulating child labor throughout 
the country. This came after two attempts of 
the Federal Congress to restrict the labor of 
children, both of which were declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. See Child 
Labor. 

Beginning with 1912, fifteen minimum- wage 
laws were enacted and passed through a period 
of economic trial and judicial test imtil, in 1923, 
the United States Supreme Court found the Dis- 
trict of Columbia law unconstitxitional for women 
(see Minimum Wage). There has been progress 
in the regulation of the form and method of 
wage payments and establishment of wage prefer- 
ences and mechanics’ liens. 

There were at the beginning of 1929 only four 
States in the country — Alabama, Florida, Iowa, 
and West Virginia — ^that had no law whatever 
to regulate the hours of work for women (see 
Hours of Labor and Women in Industry) . 
Legal regulation of men’s working hours has 
by no means been confined to public works and 
public utilities — although during the past twenty 
years many laws have been passed regarding 
hours in public employments. Legislation limit- 
ing the hours of men in dangerous private em- 
ployments has made a considerable advance. 
Oregon recently moved on to the eight-hour clay 
in the lumbering industry, but with a reciprocal 
provision that the new law goes into effect only 
after adjoining States have adopted the same 
restrictions. See Hours of Labor. 

The first accident-reporting law dates from 
1886, but most of the scientific gathering of ac- 
cident statistics is the work of the past twenty 
years. The first law requiring safety devices 
in factories was adopted in 1887, hut it is only 
since about 1910 that universal progress has 
come in accident prevention. Mining codes also 
have been enacted or improved, while during the 
year 1924, the Industrial Commission of Utah, 
after a mine explosion at Castle Gate which 
took 372 lives, adopted a set of mine-safety 
regulations unique in its comprehensiveness and 
in its ap])lication of the l)est thoughts on the 
subject. Much public interest in industrial hy- 
giene was manifested in the year immediately 
following 1910, and since then most of the States 
have adopted new regulations of factory sani- 
tation and ventilation or improved their former 
laws. 

The United States witnessed the successful 
operation of the Federal Employment Service for 
about a year and a half during the World War, 
and a subsequent decline in its effectiveness 
through enormously reduced appropriations. It 
has witnessed as well the establishment of many 
State public employment services and a con- 
siderable development in the regulation of private 
fee-charging bureaus. Three States, by specific 
law, have officially recognized the importance of 
long-range planning of public works to provide 
employment in periods of business depression. 
See Unemployment. 

Another important development during the 
period since 1910 is the legislation providing 
accident compensation for those injured in the 
course of em])loymcnt. By Apr. 1, 1929, fifty- 
one United States compensation laws had been 
passed, including the three Federal statutes. 
The legislation was in effect in all but four 
States (Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina), since North Carolina adopted it early 
in 1929. Most of the older laws of the country 
have been liberalized in one way or another since 
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they were originally passed. See Workmen’s 
Compensation. In addition, 41 States, between 
1920 and 1929, voted to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral government in the vocational retraining of 
industrial cripples. 

As an outgrowth of the same social spirit, 
pioneer legislation in more than half-a-dozen 
States has established old-age pensions. See 
Old-age Pensions. Mothers’-pension systems 
were in operation in 43 States, while 45 States 
had accepted the Federal appropriation for ma- 
ternity protection offered by the Sheppard- 
Towner Act of 1921 by 1929. See Mothers’ Pen- 
sions and Maternity Protection. 

The legislation affecting collective bargaining 
has not been of great importance. The power 
of the Kansas Court of Industrial Eelations 
compulsorily to arbitrate conflicts between em- 
ployers and employees was practically annulled 
by a United States Supreme Court decision. 
See Labor Arbitration. A number of States 
during the World War and shortly after en- 
acted laws defining and penalizing criminal 
syndicalism and sabotage; but several States 
also officially recognized trade unions and de- 
clared human labor is “not a commodity.” See 
Trusts. 

One of the outstanding developments has been 
in the field of labor-law enforcement and ad- 
ministration. All States now have some provi- 
sion for the special administration of labor leg- 
islation, while most of them have some central 
body for the purpose. In numerous States, in- 
dustrial commissions modeled after that of Wis- 
consin not only enforce the labor law but issue 
orders which have the compulsion of law, after 
the Legislature has laid down the general prin- 
ciples which the x^egulations are to follow. An 
industrial commission, which also makes con- 
stant investigations, is in a far better position 
to determine the detailed application of a statute 
than is a body of miscellaneous legislators meet- 
ing but once in two years. 

The principle hindrances to labor legislation 
in the past have been ( 1 ) the opposition of busi- 
ness interests; (2) the after-war reaction; and 
(3) adverse court decisions. Fourteen times 
during the period 1914-1924, the United States 
Supreme Court decided cases affecting labor by 
four-to-five or by four-to-four decisions. 

Helpful influences in labor legislation include 

(1) the more general spread of knowledge of 
the need and practicability of legal protection; 

(2) the development of effective scientific prop- 
aganda organizations such as the Consumers’ 
League, the Child Labor Committee, and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation; (3) 
the more active participation of women in public 
activities; and (4) the application of Federal- 
State financial codperation which had within 
three years after the Federal provision led to 
the adoption of vocational rehabilitation of in- 
dustrial cripples by three-fourths of the States 
and the rapid extension of maternity |>rotection 
in an even greater number of jurisdictions. By 
Jan. 1, 1929, only three States (Connecticut, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts) and tiie territory 
of Alaska, had failed to enter into the Federal- 
State cooperation in maternity protection; only 
seven States (Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, 
Maryland, Texas, Vermont, and Washington) 
were not cooperating in rehabilitation of crip- 
ples. Onlv five States (Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, ifew Mexico, and South Carolina) were 
without mothers’-pension laws. 


A brief survey is sufficient to show how mod- 
em indeed is most of our labor legislation. 
Probably all of it is in need of improvement to- 
day, but considering the rapidity with which 
fundamental changes in legislation have spread 
over the country since 1010, the prospect seems 
favorable for future advances wherever the need 
is clear and the opportunities for public enlight- 
enment are available. See Immigration. 

Supreme Court Decisions. Decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court have shown an 
increasing tendency to overrule legislation for 
the protection of labor and to curtail labor’s 
organized activities. In the later years, many 
important decisions were handed down by a 
closely divided court. A survey made by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the decisions by the Supreme Court, in which 
cases affecting ^ labor were involved, disclosed 
the fact that within 40 years there had been 21 
cases decided by a vote of four to five or four 
to four; 13 of these, or nearly two-thirds of the 
total, falling within the ten years beginning 
with 1914. It appeared that members of the 
court were with increasing frequency unable to 
agree as to whether or not an act of legislation 
is “plainly and palpably, beyond all question, 
in violation of the fundamental law of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Many of the court’s decisions in the early 
years of the decade 1914-24 were favorable to 
labor, particularly in the field of protective 
legislation, but in the later few years, measures 
of far-reaching importance to the welfare of 
wage-earning men and women were nullified 
by the opinions of a bare majority of the court. 

Perhaps the most important favorable deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court during this period 
were those in favor of the constitutionality of 
workmen’s-compensation laws. In giving its 
final assent to this form of protective legisla- 
tion, the court took the advanced ground of 
npholding laws providing for compulsory and ex- 
clusive State funds for workmen ’s-acckleni in- 
surance. Ill its decision sustaining the 10-liour 
day for factory employees in Oregon, the court 
for the first time recognized the power of a 
State £o enact laws limiting the hours of work 
of men in private employment, as well as of 
women and children. In the Adamson eight- 
hour-law decision of 1917, the court hold that 
Congress had the power to limit the number of 
hours to eight for trainmen engaged in inter- 
state commerce. A New York law prohibiting 
night work for women in restaurants was up- 
held, as was also a law of Oregon establishing 
a minimum wage for women and minors. Seis 
Minimum Wage. 

On the other hand, the Supreme Court in a 
third divided decision finally blocked the ef- 
forts of Congress to provide accident (joinpensa- 
tion for longshoremen and other local harbor 
workers under State laws. In two decisions, it 
nullified attempts by Congress to abolish child 
labor (see Child Labor) and in another later 
decision which aroused widespread interest, it 
declared unconstitutional a Federal law pro- 
viding a minimum wage for women and children 
in the District of Columbia. 

Among the important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which tended to weaken organized 
labor in the field of collective bargaining were 
those in the so-called Danbury hatters* and 
Arkansas coal-miners’ cases which established 
the principle that labor unions and their indlvid* 
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ual members are responsible, without limit, for 
the unlawful actions of the union officers and 
agents which they have in any manner author- 
ized or sanctioned; the Coppage v. Kansas de- 
cision which declared unconstitutional a State 
statute aimed to prevent an employer from 
forcing his employee to agree not to join a trade 
union during his term of service; the Hitchman 
Coal and Coke Company v. Mitchell decision 
which held that where an employer has com- 
pelled all of his employees to sign a contract 
that they will not join any labor union, it is 
illegal to make any effort to organize them; 
the Duplex Printing Company decision in which 
the court clearly distinguished for the first 
time between ''primary” and "secondary” boy- 
cotts, and declared that the Clayton amendment 
to the Sherman Anti-trust Law had not legal- 
ized the secondary form ; the United Mine Work- 
ers of America v. Coronado Coal Company de- 
cision in 1022 which held that trade unions are 
suable in their own names — ^the first case of 
im]>ortancc in America permitting a suit against 
an incorporated union. 

The fact that an increasing number of far- 
reaching decisions of the Supreme Court in 
cases affecting labor had checked protective 
legislation and trade-union activities — ^and had 
becMi handed down by a closely divided court — 
made a political issue of the contention that the 
court is the chief obstacle to social progress in 
America and that action should be taken by 
Congress to limit the power of the court to 

i )ass upon the constitutionality of laws. See 
jAW, Progress op the. 

LABOR LEGISLATION, American Asso- 
ciation FOR. Founded in 1900, this national 
scientific membership society approaches social 
problems from the general welfare viewpoint. 
Its membership includes representatives of em- 
ployers and employees, public officials, economists, 
social workers, and other public-spirited men 
and women. Its programme includes workmen’s 
compensation, old-age pensions, weekly rest day, 
promotion of mine safety including rock-dust- 
ing, stabilization of employment and effective 
administration of labor laws. The Association, 
which is 8upi)orted by voluntary contributions 
of members and friends, maintains an informa- 
tion service for its members, publishes special 
reports and the quarterly, American Labor Leg” 
islation Jteviewt and holds conferences. Head- 
quarters are at 131 East 23rd St., New York 

'/abob OEFIOE, "Intebnational. See La- 
bor Organization, International. 

LABOR ORGANIZATION, International. 
One of the most significant and novel features 
of the Paris peace settlement of 1919 was the 
incorporation as Part XXTI of the Treaty of 
Versailles of a special Labor Convention setting 
forth a chapter of principles for labor legisla- 
tion and providing for the establishment of the 
permanent International Labor Organization. 
This labor section of the treaty represtuited a 
signal triumph for the cause both of interna- 
tionalism and of labor. A commission on inter- 
national labor legislation with 15 members, in 
eluding such prominent leaders as Samuel 
Oompera, the president of the American Federa- 
tion of lAibor, and Vandcrvelde, the patriotic 
Belgian Socialist, was appointed by the Peace 
Conference in January, 1910, to formulate suit- 
able treaty provisions for labor welfare and un- 
employment. The Commission made its report 


on March 24. Following detailed consideration 
and revision by the Council of Four, this report 
was adopted on April 11. It consisted of two 
parts, one creating a porinanent organization 
for international labor legislation and the sec- 
ond enunciating a veritable bill of rights for 
labor. Recognizing that the existence in the 
various countries of special circumstances aris- 
ing from differences of climate, habits, and cus- 
toms of economic opportunity and industrial 
tradition made strict uniformity in the condi- 
tions of labor difficult of immediate attainment, 
the essential methods and jirinciples were af- 
firmed to be: (1) Consideration of labor not as 
a commodity; (2) right of association for law- 
ful purposes for both employers and employees; 
(3) payment of a wage adequate to maintain 
a reasonable standard of life; (4) adoption of 
an 8-bour day or 48-hour week; (5) adoption 
of a weekly rest of at least 24 liours, ineludiiig 
Sunday whenever practicable; (6) abolition of 
child labor and continuation of the education 
and proper physical development of children; 
(7) equal remuneration for men and women for 
work of equal value; (8) equitable treatment 
in every country of all workers lawfully res- 
ident therein; and (0) adequate systems of in- 
spection in which women should participate, to 
insure enforcement of protective regulations. 
These aims and purposes were sanctioned in the 
League of Nations Covenant (Article XXIII, 
Section A ) . 

The machinery of the International Labor Or- 
ganization as created by the Convention em- 
braced two major organs, a periodic Interna- 
tional Labor Conference and a permanent 
International Labor Office. The Conference, com- 
posed of four delegates from each member state, 
two appointed by the Government and one each 
by the most representative organizations of em- 
ployees and workmen, respectively, was to meet 
at least once a year, to consider labor problems, 
to discuss staiiclards of labor welfare, to debate 
feasible measures for the attainment and main- 
tenance of these standards, and to formulate 
decisions either as conventions for ratification 
or rejection by the national parliaments of the 
world, or as recomuiendations to be submitted 
to and considered by these national parliaments 
or local legislatures. These conventions might 
then be executed by means of appropriate do- 
mestic legislation. 

Up to July, 1929, the Labor Conference had 
met eleven times. The first meeting was held 
at Washington, D. C., Oct. 29-Nov. 29, 1919. 
Though the United States was not ofiieially rep- 
resented, 121 delegates from 39 oilier countries 
were in attendance. Germany and Austria were 
admitted to membership by a vote of 71 to 1. 
Six draft conventions and six recommendations 
were adopted; the most noteworthy achievement 
was an 8-h<)ur-day convention. The other con- 
ventions dealt with unemployment, care of fe- 
male workers in industry hefore and after child- 
birth, prohibition of iioeturnal employment of 
women in industry, prescription of a minimum 
ago of admission of children to employment, and 
the iirohibition of night cmi)loynieni for children 
uuder 18. The second session was held at Genoa, 
Italy, in June, 1920, when 27 nations were rop- 
reseuted hy specialists competent to deal with 
conditions of maritime lanor. Three conven- 
tions wore adopted, dealing with seamen’s em- 
ployment agcindes, payment of unemployment 
insurance in cases of shipwreck, and prescription 
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of a minimum age of 14 years for employment 
of boys at sea; recommendations also wore made 
on employment insurance, enactment of national 
seamen’s codes, and regulation of hours of work 
in the piscatorial industry and inland navigation. 
The Permanent Joint Maritime Commission was 
constituted to further the work of improving 
maritime labor conditions. 

The third session of the Labor Conference held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, during October, 1921, 
dealt mainly with problems of agricultural la- 
bor. Strenuous French objections to any con- 
sideration of these problems as alien to the 
jurisdiction of the Labor Organization were over- 
ruled and subsequently the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at its first session in July, 
1922, definitely established the competence of 
the conference. A whole series of conventions 
and recommendations were adopted dealing with 
labor in general and specifically extending to 
agriculture. Legislation had hitherto been re- 
stricted rather narrowly to urban industrial 
labor. These 1922 measures included limitation 
of hours of labor, unemployment insurance, im- 
provement of working conditions, and protection 
of women and children. 

The fourth annual meeting, at Geneva in Octo- 
ber, 1922, adopted a recommendation calling for 
more adequate and accessible information regard- 
ing transit and migration of persons from one 
country to another. Also adopted for submis- 
sion to the League of Nations was an amend- 
ment to Article 393 of the Treaty of Versailles; 
it elaborated and liberalized somewhat the gov- 
erning body thereliy set up to control the Inter- 
national Labor Office. The fifth session, hold 
in October, 1923, was principally concerned with 
the general principles of the organization of 
factory inspection. At the sixth session, in 
June, 1924, great satisfaction was expressed at 
the steadily improving industrial conditions of 
Europe; but decision was made to extend the 
study of unemployment. 

The seventh session, in 1925, dealt with inter- 
national standards for workmen’s compensation; 
the eighth in 1926, with inspection of immi- 
grants aboard ships, and the ninth, the same 
year, with seamen; the tenth, in 1927, with 
health insurance and the minimum wage; the 
eleventh, in 1928, with minimum-wage-fixing 
machinery and the prevention of occupational 
accidents. Twenty-four draft conventions and 
26 as commendations have been adopted. 

The International Labor Office was subjected 
to the control of a governing body of 24 mem- 
bers appointed annually by the Intenational 
Labor Conference; the 1922 amendment had pro- 
posed a body of 32 triennially selected members 
at least 12 of whom should be non-European. 
This body had the functions, first, of preparing 
the agenda of the conference; secondly, of con- 
ducting the correspondence and negotiations in- 
volved in the execution of its decisions; and 
thirdly, of making technical investigations and 
collecting and disseminating general informa- 
tion about labor conditions in all parts of the 
world. Organized first at London in January, 
1920, the Labor Office, in July, 1920, was trans- 
ferred to the seat of the League of Nations at 
Geneva; for the Labor Organization, although 
autonomous, was placed under the aegis of the 
League and is supported financially by grants 
of money made by the League Assembly. The 
first director of the Labor Office, who in 1929 
was still in charge, was Albert Thomas, the 


French Socialist and labor leader, who had been 
an exceedingly capable Minister of Munitions 
during the War. Under his able supervision, 
an administrative staff of experts, men and 
women from different countries, was recruited 
and trained and continues to function. 

LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. See Teade- 

TINIONISM. 

LABOR PARTY, AusteauaN. See Aus- 

TEALIA. 

LABOR PARTY, British. See Great Brit- 
ain; Socialism, under Great Britain, 

. LABRADOR. A dependency of Newfound- 
land, and the most easterly part of the British 
North American mainland; area, 120,000 square 
miles; population, 4054 in 1927, as compared 
with 3965 in 1013. The leading activities of the 
population, mostly Eskimos and Indians with 
some whites, continues to be the fisheries and fur 
ti-apping. The Grenfell Mission among the 
whites, and the Moravian Brethern among the 
Eskimos to the north, continue to make life 
supportable for the population. The settlement 
of the long-outstanding boundary dispute be- 
tween Canada and Newfoundland in this region 
resulted from the decision on the part of both 
governments in 1920 to submit the matter to 
the British Privy Council. A survey commis- 
sion in December, 1920, revealed the importance 
of the contested region by the discovery of rich 
forest lands and mineral areas. The decision 
of the Privy Council was not rendered until 
March, 1027, when the boundary hotween Quebec 
and Newfoundland was definitely delimited. 
The line as finally detorniiiied was the water- 
shed of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean, the coastal boundaries being from Blanc 
Sablon, on the south, to Cape Chidley, on the 
north. As a result of this decision, an estimated 
area of some 110,000 square miles was con- 
firmed as under the jurisdiction of Newfound- 
land. 

LACQUERS. See Chemistry, Applied. 

LACRETELLE, la'kr’-t6P, Jacques de 
(1888- ). A French psychological novelist 

who was horn at Cormatiii ( Sar)ne-et-Ix)ire ) a ml 
educated at the Lycde Janson-de-Sailly. In 1922 
his Silbcrmann, the story of the persecutions of 
a Jewish hoy in France, received the Prix 
Femina-Vie Heureuse. His other works include 
La vie inqmele de Jean UermeHn, memories of 
his childhood (1920); La mort d’llippolyfe and 
La belle joum6e, both short stories; La Bornfas 
(1925); Leitres enpagpoles (1027); VCime 
oaolUe (1928) ; and Vie politique do Victor Hugo 
(1028), 8ilhermann and La Bonifas were trans- 
lated into English. 

LACROSSE. Although lacrosse originated 
in Europe, it is in the Americas that the game 
is now making its greatest headway. Canada 
and the United States turn out tlie strongest 
teams, recruiting from various clubs and coll(*ges. 
The growing popularity of lacrosse in the United 
States college world is evinced by the constantly 
increasing numbers of spectators attracted to 
these contests. The high schools of the larger 
cities also are showing much enthusiasm for this 
sport. Johns Hopkius University of Maryland 
has almost invariably presented the most jww- 
erful lacrosse teams. The lacrosse comi)etitions 
at the Olympic Games (q.v.) of 1928 aroused 
considerable interest. 

LADD, Anna Coleman (Mrs. Maynard 
Ladd) (1878- ). An American sculptor, 

born in Philadelphia, Pa,, who studied in Paris 
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and Rome and in 1915 was elected an associate 
member of the National Society of Sculptors. 
One of her masters was Charles G rally, an able 
technician. In most of her figures, Mrs. Ladd 
is concerned with the proper disposition of light 
by means of the modeling. Her work has 
strength and originality, and her preference is 
for imaginative subjects. She has, however, 
executed many successful portrait busts (Duse, 
Pavlova, Ethel Barrymore) and bas-reliefs. 
Among her sculptures are the “Spirit of Serbia,’^ 
exhibited at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, “Bronze Lady,” at the Gardner Collec- 
tion, Boston, “Wind and Spray,” in the Borghese 
Collection at Rome, and the fountains in the 
Boston Public Gardens. During 1918, Mrs. Ladd 
conducted a studio in France for portrait masks 
for mutilated soldiers. 

liADRONE ISLANDS. See Pacific Ocean 
Islands. 

LAESSLE; Albert (1877- ). An Ameri- 

can sculptor, born in Philadelphia, Pa., who 
studied at the Spring Garden Institute, Drexel 
Institute, and the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. He was a pupil of Charles Grafly 
and studied in Paris with Michel Bequine. He 
is best known for his studios of animal life, of 
which good examples are exhibited in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, where three 
of his sculptures, “Turtle and Lizards,” “Blue- 
Eyed Lizard,” and “Chanticleer” are to be found, 
and from which he received the Fellowship Prize 
(1915), the Widener Memorial Gold Medal 
(1918), and the Fellowship Gold Medal (1023). 
He was awarded the gold modal of the Phila- 
delphia Sesqui centennial in 1926. At the Car- 
negie Institute, Pittsbiirgh, his study, “Heron 
and Fish,” is on exhibition. Other examples of 
his work are “Victory” and “Turning Turtle,” 
at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, “Pen- 
guins,” at the Philadelphia ZoiUogical Gardens, 
“The Bronze Turkey” and “Billy,” at the Phila- 
delphia Art Club, and three small bronzes, “An 
Outcast,” “Locust and Pine Cone,” and “Frog 
and Katydid,” at the Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more. 

LA FARGE, Cttrirtopiier Grant (1862- 
). An American architect (see Vol. Xltl). 
From 1910 to 1015, he was a member of tho 
firm of La Farge & Morris, and in 1918 be- 
came investigator and assistant general manager 
of the United States Housing Corporation in 
Washington. Since Jan. 1, 1926, he has been a 
member of the firm of T-a Farge, Warren & 
Clark, New York City. He was an associate 
of the National Academy and was formerly pres- 
ident of the Architectural rx»ague of Now York, 
lie was also a member of the Advisory Board 
of the School of Architecture of Princeton Uni- 
versity and of the Advisory Council of tho 
School of Architecture of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He was made hon- 
orary M. F. A. by Princeton in 1921. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. A college and 
school of engineering for men at Easton, Pa., 
found<id in 1826. The enrollment grew from 580 
in 1914 to approximately 1000 in the autumn 
of 1928; the factiHy from 50 to 95; and the 
library from 30,000 to 71,000 volumes. The 
productive funds wore increased from $770,060 
in 1917 to $2,800,000 in 1928. An endowment 
campaign in 1920 netted $1,000,000. The Helen 
H. P. Manson chair of Biblical literature, 
$200,000 from Fred M. Kirby and the Fred Mor- 
gan Kirby professorship of civil rights, the Simon 


Cameron Long professorship in chemist^, 
$500,000 from John Markle for a mining engin- 
eering building with its endowment, and Easton 
Hall, a dormitory for freshmen, a gift of the 
citizens of Easton, were added during the period. 
Nine acres were acquired as an addition to the 
campus in 1 922, and a new gymnasium was com- 
pleted in 1924 as a memorial to Lafayette men 
in the War. William Mather Lewis, LL.D., suc- 
ceeded John Henry MacCracken, Ph.D., LL.I)., as 
president in 1927. 

LA EOLLETTB, Robert Marion ( 1855- 
1925). A United States Senator from Wis- 
consin (see Vol. XTII). He was reelected suc- 
cessively from 1910 to 1923, and during that 
entire period dominated the Republican Party 
in Wisconsin. He actively opposed, in 1916-17, 
all war preparations, and an attempt was made 
by the Legislature of Wisconsin to deprive him 
of his oQice as Senator (see Wisconsin). In 
s])ite of these efforts, he was reelected. Al- 
though he was absent from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness for a large portion of the time 
in the latter part of the decade, his influence 
in the Senate continued to he great. In 1922, 
1923, and 1024 he was able, by his control of 
so-called blocs in both the Senate and the House, 
to decisively affect the functioning of those 
bodies. In the Senate, he led a group of mem- 
bers from the Western States who, in 3923- 
24, on account of the small margin between the 
Republican and Democratic membership, held the 
balance of power, and were able to affect legis- 
lation to a large extent. This was true also 
in the House, where the Republican Repre- 
sentatives, from Wisconsin and other States, 
w^ho wore controlled by him wore able, by com- 
bining with the Democratic Party, to overthrow 
attempts of the Republican majority to pass 
important measures and to modify others. In 
1924 ho announced his candidacy for tho Pres- 
idency on an independent ticket. He had pre- 
viously organized the so-called Conference for 
Progressive Political Action, composed chiefly 
of insurgent Republicans and Democrats and 
some meinbers of the Farmer-Labor Party. At 
a convention in Cleveland, in July, 1924, no was 
nominated for President. He also received the 
nomination of the Socialist Party, although he 
liad nev(^r been identified with Socialism. In 
the election, he r(‘ceived the electoral vote of 
Wisconsin. See United States, History, 

LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion, Jr., ( 1 89.5- 
). A United States Senator, born at Madi- 
son, Wis. From an early ago, he was closely 
associated with his father, U. S. Senator Robert 
M. La Follette (soo above), in political matters, 
becoming his secretary at Washington and serv- 
ing as secretary of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, of which the elder La Follette 
was chairman. After his father’s death in 1925, 
he was elected to the Senate, being the first 
son of a U. S. Senator to take his father’s scat 
by direct succession. In 1928 he was reelected 
for the term ending in 1935. He succeeded his 
father as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, and is a member of the com- 
mittees on commerce, foreign relations, Indian, 
affairs, and mines. He is editor of La FoUeiie's 
Magazine, 

LAGEBL5F, lil'ger-16f (Ottilia Iovisa) 
Selma (1858- ). A Swedish novelist (see 

Vol. XIII ) . She took an active interest in com- 
munal affairs and served as^ a member of the 
municipal council in her native county, Wlirm* 
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land, where with the aid of the Nobel Prize, 
she restored the ancestral estate. Her later 
publications include: Astrid (1914); Dttnnun- 
gen, a comedy (1914); En Emigrant (1915); 
Silvergrievan (191§); Drinman (1916); The 
Outcast (1918) ; Ingmarssdnerna (1919) ; Zachris 
Topeliics ( 1920 ) ; Marhacka, the Tale of a Manor 
(1922); The GeneraVs Ring (1925); Charlotte 
Loioenskdld (1925); and Anna Svdrd (1928). 
Consult Eelma Lagerldfy by M. Kristensen ( 1918 ) . 

LA GOECE, PlERRE-FEANgOIS-GUSTAVE DB 
(1846- ). A French historian, born at 

Vannes and educated at the Institution Saint 
Jean (Douai) and the University of Paris. He 
began his career in 1872, at Roeroi, as juge 
suppliant, and held positions subsequently at 
various places, hut resigned in 1880, finding 
that he could not follow his conscience in judg- 
ing cases. He then practiced law for several 
years, but finally gave that up, too, and devoted 
himself thereafter to historical studies. In 
1895 he was awarded the Pna? Alfred Nie by 
the French Academy, and in 1900 the Academy’s 
Grand Prix Gohert. In 1907 he was admitted 
to the Academic des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques, and in 1914 was elected to the French 
Academy, being received in 1917. He belonged 
to the ''classic” school of historians. His works 
include, besides contributions to periodicals : 
Histoire de la seoonde Ripuhlique frangaisc, 2 
vols. (1887) ; Histoire du second Empire, 7 vols. 
(1894-1906); Histoire religieuse de la JRivolu- 
iion frangaise 5 vols. (1909-23); Paul Ouirard 
(1911) ; A travers la Fram.ce chritienne (1920) ; 
Saint Vincent Ferrier (1924) ; and Louis XV III 
(1926). 

LAHM, Frank Purdy (1877- ). An 

American airman, born at Mansfield, Ohio, and 
educated in France and at the United States 
Military Academy. He won the first Gordon 
Bennett Balloon Race at Paris in 1906 and the 
National Balloon Race in 1911. Also, he organ- 
ized the Army Air Service in the Philippine 
Islands. He was on active duty in France, 
1917-19, being in charge of the Air Service of 
the 2d Army, A. E. F. (1918-19). In 1922 
he was air-service representative of the War 
Department. He was 9th Corps Area Air Officer, 
1924-26, and in September, 1926, was appointed 
brigadier general for a period of four years, and 
at the same time assistant to the chief of Air 
Corps,' to organize and command the Air Corps 
Training Centre. 

LAIRD, Ifird, John (1887- ). A Brit- 

ish philosophical scholar, Regius professor of 
moral philosophy at the University of Aberdeen, 
He was educated at Edinburgh, Heidelberg, and 
Cambridge universities, and then became pro- 
fessor of Dalhousie University, Nova Scotia 
(1912), and later held the chair of logic and 
metaphysics at Queens’s College in the University 
of Belfast (1913-24). He was Mills lecturer 
for 1923-24 at the University of California. 
His writings include ProUems of the Self 
(1917); A Study in Realism (1920) ; The Idea 
of the Soul (1924); Owr MnjftAsl gnd Their 
Bodies (1925) ; and A Study m Moral Theology 
(1926), 

LAKE ERIE COLLEGE. An institution for 
the higher education of women at Painesvillo, 
Ohio, founded in 1808. Student enrollment in 
the fall of 1928 was 190; in the same year there 
were 33 members of the faculty, 20,000 volumes 
in the library, and productive funds amounting 
to $793,890.45. The college received a number 


of gifts since 1924, including tbe Helen Rock- 
well Morley Memorial Music Building costing 
$271,000, an organ for the same costing $47,000, 
a central heating plant and laundry costing 
$111,000, and $312,000 for increasing the endow- 
ment. President, Vivian Blanche Small, Litt.D., 
LL.D. 

LAKE FOREST COLLEGE. A coeduca- 
tional institution, with Presbyterian affiliations, 
founded at Lake Forest, 111., in 1857, as Lind 
University, and known since 1876 as Lake Forest 
College. The student body increased from 230 
in 1923 to 385 in 1927-28 and the faculty from 
21 to 33 members in the autumn of 1028. Reid 
Memorial Library in 1928 contained 38,500 vol- 
umes; the productive endowment of the college 
was $1,521,847; and the income from endowment 
for 1927-28 was $89,429. Between 1914 and 
1928, the curriculum was adapted to modern 
demands, including the development of courses 
in business administration leading to the degree 
of bachelor of business administration. In 1928 
there were 26 buildings in use on the campus, 
including 11 houses for professors, four of wdiicli 
were constructed in 1927. President since 1920, 
Herbert MeComb Moore, D.D., a graduate of 
the Class of 1806. 

LAMARCK THEORY^ Modern Views of. 
See Heredity. 

LAMB, Arthur Becket (1880- ). An 

American chemist, born at Attloiion), Mass. He 
was graduated from Tufts C(>llege in 1900, and 
studied chemistry at Harvard, Leipzig, and 
Heidelberg. He was instructor in electrocbcni- 
istry at Harvard (1905-06), assistant professor 
and professor of chemistry at New York XTniver- 
sity (1906-12) and at Harvard (since 1912). 
During the World War, ho was the chief of tho 
chemical defense division of tho Chemical War- 
fare Service with the rank of lieutenant colonel 
and later was also director of the Nitrogen 
Research Laboratory (1919-20). His original 
studies have been varied and include researclics 
on such topics as the dehydration of i)erio(lic 
acid, isomensin in conmoric acid derivatives, the 
potential of iron, equilibria among cobaltam- 
mines, removal of carbon monoxide from air, and 
active charcoal, on all of which he has i)ubliHhe(l 
the results of his investigations. In 1917 lie 
became editor of the Journal of the American 
(Chemical Society. He is a niemher of tho Na- 
tional Academy of Science and various chemists’ 
societies. 

LAIO, Horace (1849- ). A British 

mathematician (see Vol. XIII). He retired 
from his Owens College and University of Man- 
chester professorship in 1020. He was Copley 
Medalist in 1024 and president of the British 
Association in 1025. He is the author of Higher 
Mechanics (1920). 

L AMKI N, Vel Walter (1877- ). An 

American public-school official. He was born at 
California, Mo., graduated at Clinton (Mo.) 
Academy, and studied at tho University of Mis- 
souri. He taught in the public schools of 
Clinton (1897-1906); was chief clerk and high- 
school inspector of the Missouri State Depart- 
ment of Education (1907-09), and served as 
county superintendent of schools for Henry Ooixn- 
ty. Mo. (1909-15). He was State Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools in 1916-18, and in 1919 
transferred his activities to the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, first as chief of the 
division of rehabilitation and later as director. 
Since 1921 he has been president of the North- 
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west Missouri State Teachers College at Mary- 
ville. In 1028 he was president of the National 
Education Association. 

LAMME, Benjamin G. (1864-1924). An 
American electrical engineer, born on a farm 
near Springfield, Ohio, and educated at the Ohio 
State University. He was one of the four great- 
est electricians of his time, ranking with Edi- 
son, Steinmetz, and Tesla. Beginning with the 
Wostinghouse Company in 1889 at .$30 a month, 
he became its chief engineer in 1903. He had 
been but six months in the employ of the com- 
pany when he had designed the doiible-reduotion- 
gear railway electric motor. Later, he devised 
the groat “umbrella” generators which made 
possil)le the use of the power of Niagara Falls, 
the high-tension system of power transmission, 
the alternating-current system, and many other 
outstanding inventions. He was also a great 
teacher, and inspired many investigators through- 
out the world. In 1923 the Ohio State Univer- 
sity awarded him the Joseph Sullivan Medal. 
During the World War, ho represented the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engineers on the 
Naval Consulting Board and was chairman of 
the board's inventions committee. Ho was the 
author of Electrical Engineering Papers (1919). 
His autobiography, edited by Mansfield Dudley, 
appeared in 1920, 

LAMONT, Bobebt Patteeson (1867- ). 

An American manufacturer and Secretary of 
Commerce. He was born at Detroit, Mich., was 
graduated in civil engineering from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and worked as an engineer on 
the World’s Fair grounds at Chicago (1891-92). 
For five years, he was secretary and engineer for 
a firm of contractors. He then engaged in manu- 
facturing, bocoining president of American Steel 
Foundries in 1912, and later chairman of the 
board of the Griffin Wheel Company. In the 
World War, he was commissioned major in 
the National Army and later became chief of the 
Proouroinent Division, Ordnance Department, at 
Washington with the rank of colonel. In March, 
1929, lie was appointed Secretary of Commerce 
ill President Hoover's cabinet. 

LAMONT, Thomas William (1870- ). 

An American banker, born in Claverack, N. Y. 

He was graduated from Harvard in 1892, and 
for a time was engaged in newspaper work. 
From 1903 to 1909, he was secretary and treas- 
urer and vice president of the Bankers' Trust 
(‘ompany. He joined the firm of J, P. Morgan 
& Co. in 1911 and was also a director and of- 
ficial in many important financial corporations. 
During the Peace Conference in Paris, he was 
one of the chief financial advisers of the Amer- 
ican delegation. He also took a prominent part 
in tlio discussions on reparations held in Lon- 
don in July and August, 1924, and in Paris in 
the spring of 1929. During 1912-26 he served 
as an overseer at Harvard University. 

LANCHESTEB, IIenby Vauohan (1803- 
). A British architect. Privately educated, 
he commenced practice ih 1889 and in the course 
of his career drew plans for the CardilT City Hall 
and Courts; the Wesleyan Central Hall, West- 
minster; the Council Hall, Lucknow, India; and 
Leeds University. He also made the town-plan- 
ning schemes for Delhi, Madras, Rangoon, and 
^ianzibar. He was editor of The Builder (1910- 
12), vicfe president of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects (1913 and 1927), and president of 
the Town Planning Institute (1922-23). He 
published a number of works on town planning. 


LAND BANKS. See AGRiCTJLruRAL Ceedit. 

LAiro aSANI COIiLEGES. See AoBicuir 
TURAL Education; Agricuxtubal Extension. 

LANDIS, Kenesaw Mountain (1866- ). 

An American jurist (see VoL. XIII). He served 
as judge of the Northern District of Illinois 
from 1905 to 1922, resigning in the latter year 
to accept the position of commissioner for the 
American and National Leagues of Professional 
Baseball Clubs, and National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues. In 1927 he investi- 
gated charges of betting on games brought 
against two leading players, Cobb and ^eaker, 
and exonerated both of those veterans. In 1921 
he acted as arbiter of building-trade disputes, 
fixing the wage of all classes of building trades 
in Chicago. 

LAND BECLAMATION. See Reclama- 
tion, Land. 

LANDSBEB/GEK, lants'bSrK-er, Arthur H. 
(1876- ). A German wiiter, born at Berlin 

and educated at the universities of Berlin, Greifs- 
wald, Munich, Heidelberg, and Paris. He spent 
some years in traveling and in 1907 joined Georg 
Brandes, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Prof. Werner 
Sombart, Prof. Richard Muther, and Richard 
Strauss in the establishment of the magazine 
Morgen, which during its comparatively brief 
existence was at the head of German periodical 
literature. He is the author of Das Kind mit 
den vier Miittem (1911) • IFass (1916) ; Lache, 
Bajazzo (1916); Die neue OeselUchaft (1917) 5 
Frau Dime (1918); Wie Batan starb (1919); 
Miss Rockefeller fiXmt (1920); Was die Nacht 
mir zutrUgt (1920); Gott Satan, das Ende des 
Ohristentums (1023); Lachendes Asien, Fahrt 
nach dem Osten (1024); Asiaten (1926); and 
some novels of varying merit. 

LANE, Franklin Knight (1864-1021). An 
Araeriaii cabinet officer (see Vol. XTII). He 
was appointed Secretary of the Interior by 
President Wilson, in 1013, and during his ten- 
ure took an active part in many important 
measures, and was considered one of the most 
efficient members of the cabinet. He gave es- 
pecial attention to the conservation of public 
resources. He retired from office on Mar. 1, 
1920, on account of ill health. Shortly after, 
he became vice president of the Pan-American 
Petroleum and Transport Company. His letters 
were published in 1922. 

LANE, Ralph Norman Anoell. See An- 
GELL, Norman. 

LANE, Sib (William) Arbuthnot (1866- 
) . A British surgeon, born at Fortr George, 
New Brunswick. He received his medical de- 
gree from (Juy's Hospital Medical School, Lon- 
don, later becoming a surgeon to the hospital. 
He became widely known for his operative treat- 
ment of fractures, his cleft palate operation, 
and for his researches into intestinal obstruc- 
tion, constipation of mechanical nature, and 
autointoxication and his operative treatment 
of these conditions. He advocated with great 
persistence and originality his theory of the 
uselessness of the colon and its general harm- 
fulness. He has })ublished monographs on the 
treatment of fractures, cleft palate, and intes- 
tinal obstruction. 

LANG, Cosmo Gordon (1804- ). Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury and Prelate of the Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. He was educated at 
Glasgow University and BalUol College, Oxford. 
After studying at the Inner Temple in London 
(1883-89), he entered the church and was curate 
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at Leeds (1800-93). He was fellow and dean 
of divinity at Magdalen College, Oxford (18Sf3- 
96), served as vicar of St. Mary’s, the Oxford 
University Church (1894-96), and as vicar of 
Portsea ^896-1 901). He was created Bishop 
of Stepney in 1900, was canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (1901-08), and in the latter year 
heoame Archbishop of York. He was particu- 
larly noted for his work and preaching in indus- 
trial centres. He visited the United States in 
1918, received degrees from many universities, 
and in 1923 the Boyal Victorian Chain. On the 
resignation of Archbishop Davidson of Canter- 
bury, he was elected in his place and installed 
on Dec. 4, 1928. His publications include The 
Miracles of Jesus as Marks of the Wap of 
hife (1900); The Parables of Jesus (1900); 
The Opportunity of the Church of England 
(1906). 

LANGrDOir, Stephen Heebert (1876- ). 

An American Assyriologist. He was born in 
Michigan and studied at the Michigan State 
University, at Union Theological Semniary in 
Hew York, at Columbia University, the Sorbonne 
and College de France in Paris, in Leipzig, and 
in Oxford. He was deacon of the Church of Eng- 
land in Paris, 1905, and after 1008 was Sliillito 
professor of Assyriology at Oxford. In 1923- 
27 he was director of the Oxford and Field Mu- 
seum Expedition in Mesopotamia. He is the 
author of Annals of Assurhanapal (1905); Les 
Inscriptions du Wadi Brisa (1905); Babylonia 
and Palestine (1906) ; La Byntaxe du Verbe 
Bum6rien (1907); Sumerian and Babylonian 
Psalms (1909); A Sumerian Orammar and 
Chrestomathy (1911); Neu-Babylonische Kdnigs- 
inschriften (1912); Babylonian Liturgies (1912) 
Tammuz and Ishtar (1914); Sumerian Epical 
and Liturgical Texts (1915-17); Le Pohme 
SiimiHen du Paradis (1919) ; Sumerian Litur^ 
gies and Psalms (1919); Babylonian Wisdom 
(1922); Excavations at Kish (1925); Babylon- 
ian Penitential Psalms (1927); and was edi- 
tor of Babyloniaca (Paris, 1008-14); Oxford 
Editions of Cuneiform Texts ( 1923- ) ; Baby- 

lonian Epic of Creation (1924). 

LAHGE, Hng'e, Ciekistian Louis (1869- 
). A Norwegian peace advocate, born at 
Stavanger. He has been general secretary of the 
Interparliamentary Union since 1909, and was 
Noi-wegian delegate to the second Hague Peace 
Conference (1907), and to the League of Nations 
(since 1020). In 1921 he won the Nobel Peace 
Prize. He wrote Bis Loire de VIntemationalisme, 

1 to ms, 

LANGFELD, Herbert Sidney (1870- ). 

An American experimental psychdlogist. He 
was horn at Philadelphia, Pa., and was educated 
at Haverford College and the University of Ber- 
lin. In 1902-03 he served as Second Naval 
Attach^ at the American Embassy in Berlin. 
He returned to academic work and in 1910 be- 
came associated with the department of psy- 
chology at Harvard University. In 1919-22 he 
was director of the experimental laboi'atory there. 
Since 1924 he has been professor and director of 
the psychological laboratory at Princeton. His 
publications include, in addition to experimental 
monographs, a manual, Experimental Psychol- 
ogy (1910), and an empirical study of msihetics, 
The Ms thetio Attitude (1920). 

L'AJN'GLEY A^BOiDiEiOHE. See A£bonau- 
Tica. 

LANGLOIS, laN'glwa', Charles Victor 
( 1863- ) . A French historian, bom at Rou- 


en, and educated at the Lyc6e St. Louis in 
Paris and the ficole des Chartes, where he was 
graduated with honors. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed professor at the Faculty of Letters of 
the University of Paris, and in 1912 director 
of the national archives. He was admitted to 
the Institute of France in 1917 as a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, 
and was also a member of the Commission for 
the Literary History of France. He wrote Lc 
libgne de Philippe III (1887); Les Archives de 
Vhistoire de P'rance^ with H. Stein (1891); In- 
troduction aux btudes historiques, with C. Seig- 
nobos (1897, trans. 1912); Manuel de bibliog- 
raphie historique (2 vols., 1896, 1904) ; Bistoire 
du moyen age (1901); L*Inquisition (1902); 
Questions d*histoire et d'^enseignement (1902); 
La societe franqais au XI IP siecle (1903) ; Ilis- 
toire de Vecriture en France (1905); La con- 
naissance de la nature et du monde au moyen 
dge (1911) ; Un memorialiste pansibn: Laurent 
Boucher (1012) ; Les Iidlels dc Clisson, de Cuise 
et de Rohan^Sonbise au Marais (1022) ; and La 
vie en France au moyen dge de la fin du XU ® 
au milieu du J/F® sibcle (3 vols., 1925-27). 

LANGMUIR, Irving (1881- ). An 

American chemist, born at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was graduated from Columbia University and 
later studied in Gottingen, where he received 
his Ph.D. in 1906. He was instructor in chemis- 
try at Stevens Institute of Technology, but in 
1909 became research chemist to the General 
Electric Company in Schenectady, N. Y., whore 
he devoted much attention to the devolopinent 
of gas-hllcd tungsten lamps and electron dis- 
charge apparatus, and devised a high-vacuum 
pump. These won for him the Nichols Medal 
of the New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society in 1915 and in 1020, the Hughes 
Medal of the Royal Society of London in 1918, 
the Rumford Medals of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences in 1920, and the Perkin 
Medal in 1928. During the World War, ho made 
special experiments on devices for the detection 
of submarines at the Naval Expei'iment Station 
At Nahant, Mass. See Chemistry. 

LANGUAGE. See Ethnology; Philology 
Modern. 

LANKESTER, laN'kcs-ter, Sir Edwin Ray 
1847-1 929 ) . An English naturalist and zoologist 
(see VoL. XIII). He was Linnean Medalist in 
1920. His later works included The Diversions 
of a Naturalist (1915) ; Science and Education 
(1919) ; Secrets of Earth and Sea (1920) ; and 
Croat and Small Things (1923). He continued 
his work as editor of the Quarterly Journal of 
Microscopical Science until his death Aug. 15, 
1929, in IjTjndon. 

LANS'DOWNE, Henry Charles Keith 
Petty-Fitzmaueiob, Fifth Marquis (1845- 
1027). An English public official, lie served 
as minister without portfolio in the coalition 
cabinet in 1915-10. At the end of the World 
War, ho took a moderate attitude in regard to 
peace, and published sdveral proposed plans, 
parts of which were incorporated in the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

LANSING, Robert (1864-1928). An Amer- 
ican lawyer and public official (see VoL. XIIT), 
Shortly after assuming the office of counselor for 
the State Department, he succeeded William 
Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State, holding 
that office until 1920, when he was dismissed 
by President Wilson for alleged usurpation of 
the latter’s authority by calling cabinet meet- 
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ings during the latter’s illness. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace at Paris in 1919 and published The Big 
Four and Others at the Peace Conference (1921 ) ; 
The Peace Negotiations (1921); and Notes On 
Sovereignty (1921). Following his retirement 
from the cabinet, he practiced law in Washing- 
ton. 

LANSING-ISHII AGREEMENT. See Ja- 
pan, under History. 

LANSON, laN'sSN', Gxjstave (1857- ). 

A French literary critic (see VoL. XTII), form- 
erly a i)rofcssor at the Sorbonne. He was di- 
rector of the Nicole Normale Suporieure from 1919 
to 1027, when he became honorary director. In 
November, 1917, he was one of the founders of 
the Ligue Civique, an organization politically 
of the Hight. His later writings include Culture 
allemande^ humanite russe (1915); Trois mois 
d'enscignemcnt ause Joints Unis (1017) ; La demo- 
cratie am4rioaine (1918); Esquisse d^une his- 
toire de la tragidie en France (1920); and 
M^thodes de Vhistoire litteraire (1925). He 
edited, with an introduction, variations, and 
notes, Premieres meditations poctiques of Lam- 
artine (1917), and the second series of Les 
grands ^crivains de la France (6 vols., 1922-25). 
Consult MManges offerts par ses amts et ses 
elcves d If. Gustave Lamon, which has a bibli- 
ography (1922), and Le victorieux XX* sihole^ 
by Pierre Moreau (1925). 

LAOS. See French Indo-China. 

liAPARRA, Raoul (1876- ). A French 

composer, born at Bordeaux. He studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire under Faun'^ and Massenet, 
and won the Prix de Rome in 1903 with a can- 
tata, Vlysse, He gained international reputa- 
tion with his opera La Habanera (Paris, 1908; 
Boston, 1910; Metropolitan Opera Company, 
1924). His other operas are Peau dUine (Bor- 
deaux, 1899), La Jota (Paris, 1911) ; Le Joueur 
de Violc (Paris, 1925) ; and two not yet pro- 
duced (1929), Amphitryon and L'Avcnture pH- 
toresque. His also wrote incidental music to 
El Conquistador, an orchestral suite, Vn Di- 
manclic Basque; a violin sontata, and interest- 
ing pieces for piano. 

lAPLACE, Ernest (1861-1924). An Amer- 
ican surgeon, one of the pioneers of the new 
antiseptic surgery. He was born in New Or- 
leans and received his degree in arts at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., in 1880, and 
his degree in medicine at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, in 1884. Going abroad for post- 
graduate work, he studied under the direct super- 
vision of Pasteur, Lister, and Koch. He was 
appointed professor of surgery at the Modico- 
Chirurgical College, Philadelphia, in 1802 and 
later held the same chair in the graduate school 
of medicine of the University of Pennsylvania. 
He became well known through his forceps for 
intestinal anastomosis, his extensive writings on 
antisepsis and intestinal surgery, and his work 
in brain surgery. 

LARBATTD, Valery (1881- ). A French 

novelist, one of the leaders of the modem psy- 
clmlogical school. He was a cosmopolitan, writ- 
i!ig from a world, rather than a national point 
of view. A, 0. Barnahooth, his diary, begun 
in 1J)02, finished 10 years later, and published 
in 1013, ])rcsented perhaps liis most famous 
chara(!tcr. Larbaud's other works include En- 
fantincH, stories (1018); Samuel Butler, a 
lecture (1920); Fermina Marquez, for children 
(1920) ; Amaryts, heureux amants, three stories 


(1923); and Jaune, bleu, hlanc, essays (1927). 
In 1924 A. 0. Barnabooth was translated into 
English. 

LARDNER, Ring W. (1886- ). An 

American writer, born at Niles, Mich. He 
served as a sports writer for many diflerent 
newspapers, including the Chicago Tribune and 
Boston American. His books include. Bib Bal- 
lads (1915); You Knoio Me, Al (1915); 
Gulhble's Travels (1917) ; Own Your Own Home 
(1917); Treat ’Em Rough (1918); The Real 
Dope (1018); The Young Im m igrunts (1919); 
The Big Town (1921); How to 'Write Short 
Stories (1924) ; What of Jtf (1925) ; The Love 
Nest (1920); The Story of a Wonder Man 
(1927); Roundup (1928). As a fietioiiist, he 
was first kiiowm for his humorous and slangy 
genre sketches of the sporting \vorl(l, his basebail 
players and Broadway hangers-on being depicted 
with fidelity and kindliness. His How to Write 
Short Stories and Roundup seemed to be ap- 
proached in the same light si)irit, but the stories 
which composed the volumes indicated a matured 
artistic attitude and a seriousness of purpose, 
in the handling of his typical American lower 
middle-class characters, that at once prompted 
critics to group the works with Master’s Spoon 
River Anthology and Anderson’s Winesburg, 
Ohio, 

LARMOR, liir'mor, Sib Joseph (1857- ). 

A British physicist ( see VoL. XIII ) . Continuing 
his w’ork as Lucasian jn-ofessor of mathematics 
at Cambridge, he was awarded the Royal Society’s 
Royal Medal in 1915 and the Copley Medal in 
1921. He served as Unionist member of Parlia- 
ment from Cambridge University (1911-22), as 
president of the London Mathematical Society 
(1914-15), and was made an associate of numer- 
ous foreign learned societies, including the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences of the United States, 
He wrote Mathematical and Physical Papers 
(1929). 

IiARSEN, Johannes Anker. See Ankeb- 
Larsen, Johannes. 

LARS^N-TODSEN Nanny I. (1884- ). 

A celebrated Swedish dramatic soprano, bom in 
Hagbv. She received her musical education at 
the Conservatory of Stockholm (1900-00), and, 
after her most successful ddbut at the Royal 
Opera there, she was engaged permanently' in 
1907. She won a great reputation as one of tlio 
foremost living interpreters of Wagner. When 
the Bayreuth Festival was resumed in 1024, she 
sang Brfiimhilde in the Ring cycle. She made 
her American debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House as Briinnhilde in GQttcrddmmcrung (Jan. 
31, 1025) and has sung there since. 

LASKI, las'kS, Harold J. (1893- ). An 

English political philosopher, born at Manches- 
ter and educated at New College, Oxford. He 
was lecturer in history at McGill University 
(1014-10), and at Harvard University (1916- 
20). In 1920 he returned to England to join 
the London School of Economics, in 1023 he be- 
came political science reader at the University 
of London, and in 1926 professor of political 
science there. He was vice chairman of the Brit- 
ish Institute for Adult Education, on the council 
of the Institute of Public Ad min iF?t ration, and 
political science lecturer at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge (1922-25). His works on the prob- 
lem of sovereignty in the modern state, with their 
insistence on political and economic decentraliza- 
tion — The Problem of Sovereignly (1917); Avr 
thority in the Modem Slate (1919) ; and Foun- 
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dations of Sovereignty (1921) — were considered 
most important contributions to the political 
thought of the period. He showed his famili- 
arity with the history of political thinking in 
his masterly summary, Political Thought from 
Locke to Bentham (1920). He edited a volume 
of Burke’s Letters (1922); Morley's Essay on 
Burke (1924) ; the Autobiography of J, 8. Mill 
(1924); and the Library of European Political 
Thought (1926-28). Besides writing for vari- 
ous periodicals, he wrote A Grammar of Politics 
(1925) and Communism (1927). 

LASET?. Jesse L. (1880- ). An Ameri- 

can moving-picture producer, born at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. He was educated in the schools of 
San Francisco and was for a time reporter on 
newspapers in that city. After experiences in 
Alaska and Hawaii, he entered the theatrical 
business with Henry B. Harris in New York City. 
In 1914 he organized and became president 
of the Jesse L. Lasky Feature Play Company, 
which afterward merged as the Paramount 
Famous Lasky Corporation, having large studios 
at Hollywood, Calif. He was one of the most 
important figures in the development of moving 
pictures. 

LASSITER, William (1867- ). An 

American soldier, born in Petersburg, Va. He 
was graduated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1889, and was commissioned in the 
artillery, in which he served during his mili- 
tary career. He saw service in the Spanish- 
American War and was on duty with the 
General Staff in 1911 and 1913. He was com- 
missioned brigadier general in the National 
Army in 1917, and major general in the follow- 
ing year. In 1922 he became major general in 
the Regular Army. He was chief of artillery for 
the 1st Corps in 1918 and served in the same 
capacity with the 2d Army later in the same 
j^ear. He was commander of the 32d Division 
in 1918-19, and was chief of artillery of the 3d 
Army in April, 1919. In August of that year, 
he returned to the United States. From 1921 to 
1923, he was assistant chief of staff in charge of 
operations and training. He was appointed com- 
mander of the Panama Division in 1923 and suc- 
ceeded General Pershing as head of the Tacna- 
Arica Plebiscite Commission in 1926. Since 1927 
he has commanded the 6th Corps Area, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

JiATAN£ John Holladay (1869- ). 

An American educator, born at Staunton, Va. 
He graduated from Johns Hopkins University in 
1892 and after serving as acting professor of his- 
tory and economics in the Baltimore City 
College, he became master of history and Eng- 
lish at the Military College at San Rafael, Calif. 
From 1898 to 1902, he was professor of history 
and economics at Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, and from 1902 to 1913, professor of his- 
tory at Washington and Lee University. In 
1913, he became professor of American history 
and head of the Department of History at Johns 
Hopkins, and in 1919, dean of the college fac- 
ulty. He was a member of many learned soci- 
eties and wrote From Isolation to Leadership 
(1918); The United States and Latin Amer- 
ica (1920); and History of American Foreign 
Policy (1927). 

IiATBRAN TREATY, The, With the ad- 
vent of 1929 came rumors that quiet negotiations 
had been going on for some time looking to a 
settlement of the Roman question and to a treaty 
of reconciliation between the Holy See and Italy 


in which there could be recognition of the sov- 
ereignty and independence of the Pope and a 
concordat between the Holy See and Italy. This 
was confirmed by Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal 
Secretary of State, in an address on February 7, 
to the members of the diplomatic corps accredited 
to the Holy See. The treaty of conciliation 
settling the CO-year-old controversy between the 
Church and the Italian state was signed in 
the Lateran Palace, on Feb. 11, 1929, by Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, acting for Pope Pius ^ XI, and 
Premier Mussolini, on behalf of King Victor Em- 
manuel, thus marking one of the most momentous 
events in the history of the Papacy. 

According to the official communique issued for 
publication on February 12, the settlement con- 
sisted of three documents: (1) a treaty elimi- 
nating the Roman question, (2) a concordat 
regulating the conditions of religion and the 
church in Italy, and (3) a convention systematiz- 
ing the financial relations between the Vatican 
and Italy arising out of the 1870 events. 

The preamble of the treaty reaffirms the prin- 
ciple in the first article of the "Italian kingdom’s 
constitution” by which Catholicism is the only 
state religion in Italy. The treaty creates a new 
state called the "City of the Vatican” in which 
territory the Holy See is the sole authority. The 
piazza in front of St. Peter’s is in Vatican terri- 
tory, but will continue open to the public and be 
subject to the Italian police. Italy will provide 
the Vatican City with a railway station, and di- 
rect communication to the other states by tele- 
graphic, telephonic, wireless, and postal services. 
Persons with permanent residence in the Vatican 
City will be Papal subjects. Immunities will be 
granted to church dignitaries, persons attaclied 
to the Papal Court, and Vatican officials. Terri- 
torial immunities will be provided for patri- 
archial basilicas and other ecclesiastical edifices 
outside the Vatican City. Italy recognizes the 
Vatican’s right to send to foreign countries and 
to receive diplomatic representatives according 
to international law. Italy will accredit an am- 
bassador to the Vatican, and the Vatican a nuncio 
to Italy. The Italian government will (at the 
Vatican’s request) see to punishment in Italy of 
crimes committed within the Vatican City. The 
Vatican will deliver to Italy refugees accused of 
acts considered criminal by the laws of both 
state and city. 

A clause declares that the Vatican will remain 
extraneous to temporal competitions with other 
states unless the conflicting parties appeal to its 
mission of peace. The Vatican territory will 
always he considered neutral and inviolable. 
The Vatican recognizes the Italian Kingdom 
under the dynasty of the House of Savoy, and 
Italy recognizes the state of the Vatican City 
under the Supreme Pontiff’s sovereignty. Italy 
recognizes marriage as a sacrament regulated 
by canon law in its relation to civil law. Cases 
concerning nullity and dissolution of marriages 
celebrated but not consummated are reserved to 
ecclesiastical courts. Tlie Vatican consents to 
civil authorities’ judgment on separations. Re- 
ligious instruction in elementary and secondary 
schools is made compulsory. Italy recognizes 
organizations forming part of Italian "Catholic 
action,” which must be nonpolitical. 

The Vatican accepts in the financial convention 
750,000,000 lire in cash and 1,000,000,000 lire in 
Italian state bonds hearing ,5 per cent interest 
as indemnity for loss of temporal power in 1870 
and for its consequences. 
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The new Vatican state is about 160 acres in 
extent. On March 13, the Italian Council of 
Ministers approved a bill for the fulfillment of 
the treaty, and, on May 27, King Victor Em- 
manuel signed the bills giving effect to its stipu- 
lations. On July 25, Pope Pius XI passed 
through the bronze doors of St. Peter’s to take 
part in an elaborate Eucharistic procession, and 
thus ended the voluntary imprisonment within 
the Vatican confines that had extended from 
1870, through the pontificates of his four pre- 
decessors, Pius IX, Leo XIII, Pius X, and Bene- 
dict XV. It is estimated that 100,000 specta- 
tors filled St. Peter’s Piazza to witness this 
ceremony. See Italy, under History; Boman 
Cattioltc Church. 

LATEUBr, Frank. See Steeuvels, Stun. 

LATOTTRETTE, E^enneth Scott ( 1884- 
). An American clergyman and professor, 
born at Oregon City, Oreg. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1906 and was a member of the fac- 
ulty of that university until 1909. For a time, 
he served as traveling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement of Foreign Missions, and 
from 1010 to 1917 was a member of the faculty 
of the College of Yale in China. In 1914 he 
became a member of the faculty at Reed College, 
I'ortlaud, Oreg., afterward going to Denison Uni- 
versity. In 1921, he became professor of mis- 
sions at Yale and since 1927 his professorship 
has included Oriental history. He was ordained 
to the Baptist ministry in 1918. Among his 
works are History of Early Relations Between 
the United Slates and China, (1917) ; 

Development of Japan (1918); The Christian 
Basis of World Democracy (1919); A History 
of Christian Missi07is in China (1928). 

LATTER-DAY SAIHTS, Church of Jesus 
(J iiRiRT OF. A religious body commonly known 
as the Mormon Church, e.xisting chiefly in the 
Uni led iStates. It was organized Apr. 6, 1830, 
at Fayette, N. Y., by Joseph Smith, whom his 
followers credit with having discovered, through 
a divine revelation, a set of plates, buried in a 
hill, from which by a sfiecial power received from 
(iod, be translated the text of the Book of 
Mormon, the special sacred hook of the church. 
The Mormon artich‘s of faith include belief in 
God, Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghost, the pun- 
ishment of men for their own sins, the atone- 
ment, divine authority, baptism, laying on of 
hands, prophecy, salvation for the dead, the 
Bible “as far as it is translated correctly,” the 
common virtues, and obedience to constituted 
authorities. The membership of the church is 
chiefly in the Mountain States, owing to the 
early migrations of Mormons and their final 
settlement in Utah. 

The administrative divisions of the church" 
are known as the stake, ward, branch, and mis- 
sion. A stake comprises wards and branches, 
and is directed by a presidency of three. A ward 
is frecpiently a part of a city, and is directed 
by a bishoj) and two counselors. The branch, 
similar to the ward, is directed by an elder. In 
1928 the church consisted of 101 stakes, 939 
wards, and 72 independent branches. Member- 
ship increased from 403,388 in 1916 to about 
640,000 in 1928. The work of the church is di- 
rect(‘d by the Melchizedck priesthood, which 
mnnb<‘red 73,382 members in 1928; there is also 
an Aaronic, or junior priesthoofl, which totaled 
72,899 in 1928. MisKimiary work also has gen- 
erally increased. In 1928 there were 1 1 missions 
in the United States, with 1267 missionaries, 


and about 87,600 members, and approximately 
28,000 members in Europe, and 14,000 in the 
Pacific Islands. In the United States, there 
are seven temples, while the church maintains 
Brigham Young University (q.v.) at Provo, 
Utah, six junior colleges, two collegiate insti- 
tutes, one high school, and 72 seminaries, small 
schools adjoining high schools and providing spe- 
cial religious instruction. The auxiliary bodies 
include a women’s relief society numbering about 
61,820, which cares for the poor and sick, Sun- 
day schools with 257,967 pupils, including 26,250 
oflicers and teachers. The two Mutual Improve- 
ment Associations, composed of young persons, 
had an enrollment of 101,444. The primary as- 
sociation had 100,993 children under 14. Relig- 
ious classes had an enrollment of 69,674. The 
church holds general conferences in the first 
week of April and of October of each year, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS, Reorganized 
Church op Jesus Christ of. This is the 
smaller of the two bodies known as Latter-day 
Saints, bearing the distinctive term “Reorgan- 
ized” as part of its church title. Founded in 
Wisconsin in 1852, it represents a reorganization 
of some of the scattered congregations which 
developed among the Latter-day Saints after 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844. The Reor- 
ganized Church is identical in faith and religious 
practice with the original church, but rejects 
polygamy as inconsistent with Joseph Smith’s 
levelation. Its membership increased from 73,- 
899 in 1915 to 103,174 in 1928; the number of 
ministers from 6136 in 1923 to 6732 in 1928; 
the number of Sunday schools from 037 in 1915 
to 714 in 1928; and pupils from 33,062 to 37,- 
841. The denomination maintains Graccland 
College at Lainoni, Iowa, the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences at Independence, Mo., homes for the 
aged, a sanitarium, a powerful radio broadcast- 
ing station at Independence, Mo., and publishes 
the Saints’ Herald, a weekly periodical. Its 
headquarters are at Independence, Mo., and the 
president is Frederick M. Smith, a grandson of 
the founder, who succeeded his father, Joseph 
Smith, in 1914. 

LATVIA. One of the Baltic Succession 
States arising out of the War, formerly part 
of the Russian Empire. It is made up of the 
former Russian province of Courland, the south- 
ern half of the former province of Livonia, and 
the western part, amounting to about one- 
third, of the former province of Vitebsk. It 
covers 25,402 square miles of territory, with a 
coast line of 338 miles and a total frontier line 
of 1040 miles, bounded by Estonia on the 
north, Russia on the east and Lithuania on the 
*^th. Total population, 2,552,000 in 1914; 
1,883,180 at the census of 1928. Capital, Riga. 
For administrative purposes, it is divided into 
four districts. The census of Jan. 1, 1925, di- 
vidcMi the population in to the following ethnic 
groups: 75.6 per cent Letts, 12.3 Russians, 4.5 
Jews, 2.5 Germans, and 0.9 Poles. Of the total 
population, 76 per cent wati rural. Density per 
square mile was 74.5. By occupations: 56 per 
cent agricultural, 18 per cent in industry, and 
6 per cent in trade. About 60 per cent of the 
•population was Protestant. Catholic majorities 
were to be found in Latgale and parts of Oour- 
land. Population of chief towns, 1925: Riga, 
337,700 (517,552 in 1913 and 339,997 in 1928); 
Libau, 60,762; Dvinsk, 40,640; Mitau, 28,321; 
Windau, 16,384. 
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Production. Latvia is primarily an agri- 
cultural country, although in recent years 
there has been a strong trend toward industrial- 
ization. The area and production of the prin- 
cipal crops in 1927 were as follows: Wheat, 

145.000 acres, 2,636,000 bushels; rye, 633,000 
acres, 10,189,000 bushels; barley, 458,000 acres, 

6.975.000 bushels; oats, 754,000 acres, 12,205,000 
bushels; potatoes, 211,000 acres, 26,358,000 
bushels; flax and linseed combined, 156,000 acres, 
46,965 pounds of flax and 655,000 bushels of 
linseed. In the same year, theie were 967,000 
cattle, 535,000 swine, 1,128,000 sheep, and 369,- 
000 horses. At the end of 1926, there were 
2732 industrial enterprises employing 49,672 
workers. The total value of iiidustiial produc- 
tion in 1926 was $59,226,000. Among the chief 
industries are food, drink, and tobacco, wood- 
working, chemical, textile, metal working, and 
paper and printing. Latvia has virtually no 
mineral resources. 

Trade. The volume of trade is growing year 
by year, as shown by the following comparison: 


Tear Imports Exports 

(Inlats; Hat = $0 193) 

1921 70,097,355 29,264.991 

1922 107,370,110 101,992,006 

1923 211,872,025 101,920,0.52 

1927 221,245,082 249 987,549 


The chief articles of import in 1927 consisted 
of: semi-manufactured goods, i.e., wool and 
woolen yarn, iron and steel products, hides 
and leather, petroleum; manufactured goods, 
i.e., cotton and woolen goods, machinery, 
implements; foodstuffs, i.e., grain and flour, 
sugar, herrings, tobacco. Chief among commodi- 
ties exported weie: lumber, other wood materi- 
als, flax and flax tow, precious metals, butter. 
By countries of origin, 1927 imports were dis- 
tributed as follows: Germany, $19,044,000; 
United Kingdom, $6,086,000; Lithuania, $1,406,- 
000; Netherlands, $1,444,000; Poland, $2,793,- 
000 ; Eussia, $3,542,000. Main countries of desti- 
nation of exports: United Kingdom, $14,437,000; 
Belgium, $4,587,000; Germany, $11,262,000; 
Prance, $945,000; Rinssia, $724,000. The United 
States bought $1,317,000 worth of Latvian prod- 
ucts and supplied goods valued at $1,054,000. 

Transportation. Length of railioads, 1850 
miles (1027). Number of locomotives, 326; 
freight cars, 5682; passenger cars, 671. On June 
30, 1927, Latvia’s shipping included 88 vessels 
of 100 tons or more with a total gross tonnage 
of 88,782. This represented quite a long stride 
toward restoration of the country’s pre-war 
merchant fleet, which on Jan. 1, 1014, comprised 
69 steamers of 77,626 registered tons, and 274 
sailing and motor vessels of 49,093 tons, but 
which by the end of 1921 had decreased 75 per 
cent, or to 34,021 tons. Vessels entering Lat- 
vian ports in 1927: 4041 of 1,761,000 net tons 
capacity; cleared, 4047 of 1,760,000 tons. 

Pinance. For the year 1928-29, the budget 
balanced at 164,110,000 lats. The state debt at 
the beginning of 1928, was 84,110,000 lats, of 
which 28,404,000 lats were due the United States. 
There were in circulation, Dec. 31, 1927, 70,- 
963,000 lats. On Nov. 1, 1922, the Bank of 
Latvia, in which the Government was the chief 
stockholder, was opened. In Juno, 1922, the lat 
($0,103) became the unit of currency, and has 
remained continuously at par since that time. 

Education. In 1927-28 there were 1904 
elementary schools with 157,206 pupils and 


7542 teachers. There were 122 secondary schools 
with 22,066 pupils. By the census of 1920, it 
was esiablished that 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion could read. National minorities are taught 
their native languages in government scliools. 
In 1919 the Riga Polytechnic was raised to bo 
the Latvian University. In 1927-28 there were 
7561 students and 320 instiuctors. 

History. Early in 1918, as a result of the 
uncertainty engendered by the Eusbiaii Revolu- 
tion and the threatening gestures of the peas- 
ants, German forces were invited by the Baltic 
barons to occupy Latvia. The Bolshevik tro<)i)s 
were compelled to retire, and German troo]>s in- 
vested the country. A German Army of Occu- 
pation was allowed to remain even after the 
Armistice, for the Allies were not yet prepared 
to guard the country against Russia. (See Bal- 
tic Pkovinces.) On Nov. 18, 1918, however, in- 
dependence was declared, and a government, con- 
tiolled by the moderate, or peasant, elements 
set up. Bolshevik troops at once invaded the 
new state, captured Riga early in January, 1919, 
e\j)elled the Latvian government, and set up a 
Soviet government. War was waged intermit- 
tently throughout the year, the chief Latvian 
force being a Baltic Landwchr, oflicered by Ger- 
mans. In May, the Bolsheviks were driven from 
Riga, but the fear of German preponderanec made 
the native Letts seek aid from the Allies. The 
Ulmariis government (the peasant parties) was 
recognized and an Englishman was jrlaeed in 
charge of the Landwchr, which thus became the 
official Lettish force. 

Latvia became a battleground as a result of 
tbo Allied determination to attack Eussia by 
way of the Baltic provinces, and not until 102*1) 
did tiro Letts succeed in clearirrg their territoi-y 
of foreign troops. On Aug. 11, 1920, then, the 
Russo-Latvian Treaty was signed at Riga. Its 
main provisions were: an ethrrogr-aphic fi*ontier 
for Latvia; a lar*gc timber conecssiou to Latvia; 
nonliability for Russian state debts; disamring 
of anti -Bolshevik troops in Latvia; free transit 
for Russian goods across Latvian territory; pay- 
ment to Latvia of 4,000,000 gold i*ubloH. Tlren, 
after recognition by the Suprenro Courrcil, Latvia 
was admitted to the League of Naiioirs on Sept. 
22 , 1021 . 

The Constituent Assembly, called in 1920, com- 
pleted a national constitution on Feb. 15, 1922. 
The Parliament {Hacima) elected by uiriveisal 
suffrage and based on piopor-tioiial reirresorita- 
tion, which chooses the state X^resideut, was pro- 
vided for. The Prime Minister, in tiinr, Wtt.s to 
he designated by the state President. The lirsi 
Parliament, elected on Oct. 7, 1922, was con- 
tt'olled by a Social Dcirroerat Irlnc, with the ireas- 
airt and minority parties in the opposition. Of 
the last, there were no less than 17 distinct 
groups having a total of 41 incrnbera. A m*w 
govenmieiit formed June 10, 1923, was supported 
by a coalition of the Peasants’ League, Demo-, 
crais of tho Centre, and Right Socialists, with 
the Premiership held by the head of tho Peas- 
ant.s’ L(‘ague. 

The second Parliament was elected in October, 
1925, and at its meeting in November it reelected 
Jan Cbakste for his second three-year term as 
President. Chakste died on Mar. 14, 1927, 
whereupon Parliament, on April 8, ele<‘ti‘d Gus- 
tave Zemgals to be Latvia’s second President. 
Tlie Conservative, Peter Junas;; 5 (^wHki, Ixscame 
Prime Minister on Jan. 14, 1928, afto the fall of 
a Socialist- Populist coalition. The elections of 
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Oct. Ji 1928, however, in which there were 44 
political parties in the field, went against the 
Government, and Junaszewski therefore re- 
signed, to be succeeded, on November 3D, by 
Hugo Celniins, an Agrarian. 

The Latvian government adopted a paternalis- 
tic attitude, especially toward the farmers, and 
the country prospered. Nevertheless, there was 
considerable discontent. Communist activities 
were rife, particularly in 1927 and 1928. In the 
first half of November, 1927, the police arrested 
several members of the Comintern of Latvia, who 
possessed written instructions fi*om Moscow. On 
July 24, 1928, a number of Communists wei*e 
court-martialed for treason and given long sen- 
tences at hard labor. An offer made by Russia 
to exchange these prisoners for Latvian political 
prisoners in Russia was refused. Then, a gen- 
eral strike was called for Aug. 22, 1928, in protest 
against the closing of the offices of extremist 
unions because of their plots against the Latvian 
constitution and government. A vigilant police 
and a drenching downpour cooled the ardor of 
the strikers and made the attein])t look fai*eical. 
Again, on Nov. 13, 1928, an attempt was made 
by extreme radicals to assassinate President 
Zemgals, but the police frustrated the scheme. 

Despite such happenings, the influence of Rus- 
sia in Latvia was quite strong, and in September, 
1027, a commercial treaty was signed by the two 
countries, whereby, among other things, they set 
up a dual control of the international flax mar- 
ket. This and other manifestations of an ap- 
procTiemcnt with the Bolshevists have served to 
act as a cheek upon the organization of a con- 
temjflatcd Baltic Confederation among Russia’s 
succession states. There were almost a score of 
Baltic conferences between 1920 and 1929, and 
the movement for confederation was led by M. 
hfeirovies, a Latvian Foreign !Minister; but the 
latter’s death in September, 19215, postponed, if 
it did not prevent, the fruition of the project. 
Meanwhile, ties have been strengthened between 
Latvia, Finland, Estonia, Poland, and Lithu- 
ania by a series of commercial and trade treaties. 
Moreover, on Jan. 10, 1927, Latvia and Estonia 
signed a draft convention for a custoins union 
and general coordination of their economic and 
social legislation. 

IiAUDER, Sin Harry MacLenitan (1870- 
) . A Scottish singer and comedian (see VoL. 
XITI), who was knighted in 1919. Ho is the 
author of Harry Lauder’s Logic (1917) ; A Min- 
strel in Franco (1918) ; Jioamin’ in the Cfloamm’, 
an autobiography ( 1928 ) . 

LAtrSANNE CONEEBENCE AND 
TREATY. See Peace Conference and 
Treaties; Turkey, etc. 

LA VALLEE POXrsSIN, Charies de. See 
Vatx^je PoirssiN, Charles de la. 

LAVEDANy la’vc-diiN', ITknri LIson fiMir^E 
(1859- ); A French author, best known for 

his plays (see VoL. XTII). His later works in- 
clude Los grandes heuros (C voIh., 1015-21); 
Dialogues de guerre (1916); La famille fran- 
gaise, a survey (1917); La hello hisloire de 
Oenevieve, a play (1919); a series entitled “Le 
chernin du saUtt” which includes Irtre Ole I to 
(1920), Oantdias (1021), Panleau (1923), and 
Madame Lcsoir (1925), all excepting the first 
being in two volumes; Lydie (1021 ) ; Catherine 
(1922) ; Monsieur OasUre (1926), and Memsieur 
Vincent (1928), the last three being plays. He 
sometimes wrote under the pseudonym of Manche- 
court. 


DAVIS. FREn> (1871- ). An American 

railroad engineer, horn in England. After at- 
tending St. Luke’s Middle Class School at Tor- 
quay, Eng., he went to the United States at the 
age of sixteen. He held minor positions as an 
engineer in New England and Cuba and then 
engaged for 15 years in railroad location and 
construction in the United States, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and South America. In the build- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels into 
the City of. New York, he was resident engineer 
and after their completion in 1909, he practiced 
as a consulting engineer (1909-28), specializing 
in the economics of transportation, finance, and 
location and construction of railroads. He was 
chief engineer of the Argentine Railway Com- 
pany, consulting en^neer to the Bolivian gov- 
ernment, and consulting engineer to the American 
Internal ional Corporation during that period. 
In the years 1924-28, he devoted most of his time 
to the design and construction of New Jersey’s 
super-highway through the congested areas in 
Jersey City and Newark, to connect with the 
Holland Tiiiinol under the Hudson River to New 
York. In 1911 Mr. Lavis examined the proper- 
ties now forming a part of the International 
Railways of Central America for the National 
City Bank of Now York and became consulting 
engineer for the directors of that organization 
in 1926. In 1928 he was made president of the 
International Railways. He wrote the following 
books: Railroad Location, Surveys and Esti- 
mates (1900); Subway Construction in Mew 
York (1915); Railway Estimates (1917); and 
histriicHons to Locating Engineers (1919). 

LAW, Tt[B Rt. Hon. Andrew Bonar (1858- 
1923). A British statesman (see VoL. XIII). 
On the formation of the first Coalition Cabinet in 
1915, he was appointed Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and in the first Lloyd George ministry 
in December, 1916, he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Owing to the constant absence of 
the Prime Minister during 1916^19, he acted as 
leader of the House during that period, and was 
also a member of the War Cabinet. In 1919 
he was the plenipotentiary to tlie Peace Con- 
ference, In the same year, he became Lord Privy 
Seal and leader of the House, positions which he 
resigned in 1921, along with the leadership of 
the Unionist Party. In 1922 he headed the Con- 
servative revolt from the Coalition Cabinet, con- 
tributed largely to the victory of the Conservative 
Party in October of that year, and was chosen 
Prime Minister. He resigned on account of ill 
health in May, 1923, and died on October 30 of 
the same year. 

LAW, International. See Blockade. 

LAW, Progress op the. Law may he said 
to be the totality of rules prescribed by the 
proper authority for the regulation of society. 
One of the inherent qualities of law is its 
stability. There is a practical reason for the 
rigid ity_ of imsitive law. The common law is 
a barrier against arbitrary decisions of the 
judiciary, .Safety demands certainty in the ad- 
min i^strati on of law, but the doctrine of stare 
decisis and the form of precedent are not alone 
based upon the asstunption that individualiza- 
tion is unwise ; society postulates a body of legal 
rights and duties which are predictable, vested 
interests w^hich are determinable and fixed. 

It does not follow, however, that the law is a 
static and unchangeable picture. Law must 
possess a considerable degree of rigidity, but it 
also possesses elasticity and adaptability in or- 
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individual activities by law are found in the 
interpretation of the recent statutes passed by 
New York and New Jersey. 

New York, by statute,* forbade the resale of 
theatre tickets at an advance of more than fifty 
cents above the box-office price. This statute 
was passed to protect the public against extor- 
tionate prices and was premised upon the assump- 
tion that a theatre was a place of public amuse- 
ment, was affected with a public interest, and, 
therefore, could be controlled in the matter of 
the resale price of tickets. 

This statute was declared unconstitutional 
by the United States Supreme Court in 1927, 
the majority judges denying the assertion that 
a theatre was a public business and arguing 
that the statute regulating the resale of tickets 
in an enterprise fundamentally private could not 
be constitutionally enacted. A strong dissent 
by four justices emphasized the contrary view 
that public opinion, crystalized into a statute, 
should not be dismissed upon the shadowy ground 
of liberty of contract. 

Again in 1928, a New Jersey statute, reflat- 
ing the fees charged by employment agencies in 
obtaining employment for applicants, was de- 
clared unconstitutional. Here, also, the diver- 
gent views of the constitutionality of legislation 
among the members of the Supreme Court may be 
clearly noted. Mr. Justice Sutherland, writing 
the opinion of the court, rejected the contention 
that employment agencies are “affected with a 
public interest.” Tliat abuses exist in the opera- 
tion of these agencies was conceded, hut these 
evils, while sufficient to justify regulation of 
employment agencies, would not permit refla- 
tion of the fees to be charged by these agencies. 

Against this view, the minority of judges 
stressed the necessities of the persons seeking 
employment, their inability to bargain on equal 
terms with the employment agencies, and the 
prevalence of legislation seeking to correct these 
evils. 

Thi^ survey indicates that the predominant 
view of the Supremo Court at the present time 
(1929) is to distinguish sharply between ])ublic 
and private business, to resist the entry of exces- 
sive regulations in the horder-liiie outer j)riscs, 
and to enunciate as a controlling principle of con- 
stitutional law the paramount right of indivi- 
uals to contract without meddlesome interference 
by State or Federal governments. 

Property Rights. The conservation of the 
right of property is clearly within the purview 
of the due-process clause of the Constitution. 
This right, however, is not absolute, but may 
be partially or even completely extinguished when 
the public interest requires it. The most strik- 
ing example of the relativity of property rights, 
excluding the right of eminent domain, may be 
noted ill the operation of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. This amendment automa- 
tically prevented the use of property and in- 
strumentalities for the forbidden purposes and 
thereby materially lessened the value of these 
properties without compeii-sation. Similar laws 
and statutes restricting or prohibiting the sale of 
food products have been held to be constitutional 
since they were jiassed to safeguard the public 
health, A familiar restriction is. the “blue sky” 
law which conditions the sale of securities with- 
out a State license. Laws regulating the height 
of buildings, “zoning” laws, and ordinances pro- 
hibiting or taxing the use of land for billboards, 


all of which have been declared to be constitu- 
tional, are modern illustrations of the lawful 
invasion of the individual’s property rights. 

An interesting illustration of the constitu- 
tionality of a statute which seriously qualifies 
the property rights of the individual is found 
in the so-called cedar-rust statute of Virginia. 
This statute was passed authorizing the State to 
order the owners of red cedar trees to cut the 
same down, when infected with cedar-rust. 
Cedar-rust is an infectious plant disease in the 
form of a fungoid organism and originated in 
cedar trees, without, however, injuring them. 
The cedar-rust was transmitted to apple trees 
and worked great damage. No provision was 
made in the Virginia statute for compensating 
the owner of the cedar trees for the full value 
of the trees cut down. 

The question considered by the United States 
Supreme Court in construing the constitu- 
tionality of the Virginia cedar- rust statute 
was whether the State could destroy one class 
of property without adequate compensation 
therefor, when the destruction was noeossary to 
protect another class of property. It appeared 
that the apple trees of Virginia, in the judgment 
of the Legislature, were of greater value to the 
public than the cedar trees. The Supreme Court 
decided that the preponderance of public inten'st 
in the preservation of the apple trees carried 
with it the necessary right to order the destruc- 
tion of the cedar trees. 

Another recent illustration of the power of 
the legislature to qualify the property rights of 
an individual is found in the zoning laws gener- 
ally passed by municipal and town legislatures. 
A recent ordinance of the village of Kuclid, C)hio, 
excluded all industries from a certain area of 
this village, without reference to their harmless 
or harmful clmractcr. The Supreme Court of 
the United States, reviewing this zoning law, 
held that it was constitutional even though in- 
dustries were totally excluded from a given area 
in the village. If the validity of the legislative 
classification for zoning purposes is fairly de- 
batable, the legislative judgment will not be 
disturbed by the courts. In the Euclid ease, it 
is admittedly a difficult matter for the Supreme 
Court to determine definitely that the exelusitm 
of all industry from a given area is per sc un- 
reasonable. This typical decision is in accord 
with the general policy of the courts to uphold 
zoning laws fixing the heights of buildings, the 
materials to be used, and the user of the build- 
ings after erection. Problems of health and lire 
risk arc inevitably involved in the erection of 
these structures and are proper 8uhj(*etH for 
legislative action provided only that the legisla- 
tive action is not arbitrary or unreasonable. 

Equal Protection of the Laws. Th(» Four- 
teenth Amendment, in addition to its provision 
establishing and guaranteeing due process of 
law, provides that all persons within the juris- 
diction of the State shall be accorded “equal 
protection of the laws,” This important phrase 
secures equal treatment to all persons in the 
enjoyment of their rights and privileges. Equal 
protection does not prevent the State from 
classifying portions of the ])eople according to 
their particular relations, but this classification 
must be based upon some real difference which 
separates the class affected from the other 
groups in the social order. This constitutional 
guarantee was originally incori>orated to secure 
to the colored race, then recently emancipated, 
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the complete enjoyment of their freedom, but 
the Amendment is not confined to racial in- 
equalities. Within its original purpose may be 
noted the cases that consider the constitutional- 
ity of legislation which establishes separate 
schools for white and colored children, separate 
coaches and stations in railroad service. These 
statutes have been validated on the ground that 
equality of laws does not necessitate intermix- 
ture of the races socially, provided that both 
races are given similar accommodations; but 
when a State passed a law prohibiting a colored 
person from buying property in a white dis- 
trict, and imposed the same restrictions upon a 
white person purchasing property in a colored 
section, the Supreme Court held that this pro- 
vision, although aimed to lessen racial strife, 
exceeded the power of the State and violated 
the guarantee of equal protection of the laws. 

Laws that classify distinct groups in the com- 
munity are valid provided that the distinction 
is not arbitrary or unreasonable. For instance, 
the State may pass special regulatory statutes 
controlling insurance companies, banks, grain 
elevators, and mines. Such legislation may im- 
))ose various forms of licenses, different rates 
of taxation, and varied modes of control with- 
out offending the equal protection clause. The 
employer-employee relation has been especially 
subject to particular legislation. Laws control 
hours of labor, working conditions, and safety 
appliances; but arbitrary discrimination will 
be inhibited in industrial legislation. In a re- 
cent case, the Supreme Court held a statute of 
Arizona to be unconstitutional which prohibited 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes, al- 
though a vigorous dissent to this decision was 
registered by four justices. 

Police Power of Oovernimnt. The police 
power inherent in government balances and lim- 
its the liberty of the citizen for the common 
good. The boundary of the police power is 
shadowy and uncertain. It sometimes includes 
a consideration of the limits of legislative 
power, sometimes a discussion of the conflict of 
State and Federal authority, and frequently the 
vague definition of the public welfare and in- 
dividual right. Police power lies at the base 
of all those laws which curtail the freedom of 
contract, regulate the conduct of business, im- 
pose restrictions upon the use of property, and 

S rotect the health and safeguard the morals of 
he citizenry. 

This necessary power of government is broad 
and flexible. It was recenuy invoked to curb 
the property rights of landlords during the 
housing shortage by the passage of emergency 
rent legislation. Congress was exercising the 
police power when it passed the temporary wage 
scale for railroad employees in connection with 
the Adamson Eight-Hour Law. The States also 
are possessed of a similar power which the Fed- 
eral government must respect within its proper 
limits. The dividing line between the State and 
Federal police power is sometimes rather un- 
certain. The Congress may not, under the 
guise of taxation or regulation of interstate 
commerce, usurp the police power of the State. 
An important application of this principle of 
the separateness of the police power may be seen 
in the child-labor cases.. In those cases, Con- 
gress attempted to bar from interstate com- 
merce in the first case, and to tax in the second 
case, the products of child labor in the States. 
Obviously, the primary purpose was not to reg- 


ulate commerce or to tax, but simply to reach 
out and to control interstate affairs. Both 
statutes were declared to he unconstitutional 
as an invasion of State sovereignty. 

The strong stand of the Federal judiciary 
against the covert entry and domination of 
State business by Congressional acts is wise and 
necessary. The palpable need of child-labor 
laws is generally conceded; but the duality of 
our scheme of government negatives the right 
of Congress to infringe upon the reserved police 
power of the States to accomplish a worthy end. 
If this pronounced trend toward centralization 
were to continue, local government would be- 
come a mere name. The Federal government 
could through the extension of the power to reg- 
ulate commerce virtually dominate the remote 
activities of the State. These excursions into 
States’ rights have reached the peak, and the 
attitude of the Supreme Court gives support to 
the belief that further encroachments will not 
be successful. 

The police power of the State, however, is not 
without limits even in its local environment. 
The exercise of the police power must bear a tangi- 
ble relation to the governmental power and a 
due recognition of individual rights. Thus, a 
State may lay a tax upon or forbid the manu- 
facture and sale of obnoxious and harmful foods 
such as oleomargarine, or the use of benzoate 
of soda in non fermented beverages. A wide 
latitude even to the point of caprice has seem- 
ingly been allowed in State legislation; but 
the line against excessive and arbitrary pro- 
hibition is still drawn, although the separation 
is often difficult to define. The German lan- 
guage cases, decided in 1023, illustrate the possi- 
ble misuse of pojice power by the State. Several 
States passed laws forbidding the instruction 
in any foreign language of any children under 
a certain age or school grade. Without ques- 
tioning the power of the State to compel at- 
tendance and to make reasonable regulations 
for all schools, the Supreme Court held that 
the restriction was beyond the power of the* 
State and violative of i^ndividual rights. A 
more extreme form of the same radical exercise 
of State control is the Oregon Compulsory Public 
School Law, which prohibits the instruction of 
children between the ages of 8 and 16 in private 
schools and compels attendance in public schools. 
Supported by the altitude of the Supreme Court 
in the German language eases, the United States 
Supreme Court declared that the Oregon Com- 
pulsory School Law infringed upon the liberties 
of the parents, invaded the property rights of the 
private institutions affected, and usurped the 
natural and inherent rights of parochial and 
private schools to each. These laws indicate 
in the field of State legislation a present ten- 
dency to strain the powers of sovereignty to 
the breaking-i)oint, and to transgress unduly 
the reserved rights of the people in accordance 
with the Bill of Rights, most of which are found 
in the first 10 amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The Bighieenth Amendment. The advent of 
prohibition as a national policy has presented 
many important and original legal questions. 
The Supreme Court upheld the validity of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the constitutional- 
ity of the National Prohibition Act which was 
passed to enforce the Amendment. 

The Eighteenth Amendment provides that 
Congress and the several States shall have con- 
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current power to enforce this Amendment by 
appropriate legislation. Pursuant to this con- 
current jurisdiction, many States passed local 
enforcement laAVS. This dual administration of 
prohibition raised the question whether an in- 
dividual could be punished twice for the same 
violation, once by the Federal and again by 
State authorities. The question was answered 
by the Supreme Court to the effect that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was a limitation and 
not a grant of power to the States, and that the 
same act may be an offense against both the 
State and Federal governments without offend- 
ing the “double jeopardy” provision of the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Under section 21 of the National Prohibition 
Act, any house, building, or place where intoxicat- 
ing liquor is manufactured, sold, kept or bar- 
tered, is declared to be a common nuisance, and 
by section 22, the said nuisance may be abated 
through the exercise of the “padlocking” power 
of the courts. Interesting questions have arisen 
with reference to the extent of this padlocking 
power against the landlord of a tenant who has 
been convicted of violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act. Generally stated, the courts have 
not hesitated to exercise the power of padlocking 
against a landlord when he actually knew,^ or 
ought to have known, that the leased premises 
were being operated by his tenant in violation 
of law. The tenor of the decisions indicates 
that the landlord is under a duty to exercise 
reasonable diligence in preventing the leased 
premises from being used contrary to the provi- 
sions of the National Prohibition Act. ^ 

Again, under section 26 of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, any vehicle used in the transporta- 
tion of intoxicating liquor may be sciz^. 
Obviously, no difficulty arises in the lawful, seiz- 
ure and sale of any vehicle owned by the person 
violating the National Prohibition Act. Ques- 
tions have arisen, however, with reference to the 
right of the Government to seize and sell vehicles 
owned by third persons. The trend of judicial 
* decisions indicates that established innocence on 
the part of the owner of the vehicle will be fol- 
lowed by a return of the vehicle to him. On the 
other hand, if he colluded directly or indirectly 
with the operator of the vehicle, no protection 
will be offered to him simply because he did not 
actively operate the vehicle at the time. Fre- 
quently, it appears that third persons, not the 
owners of the vehicle, have .liens against it. 
While the courts have not allowed these liens to 
interfere with the sale of the vehicle being used 
in violation of the National Prohibition Act, the 
lienors, acting in good faith, have been allowed to 
obtain the amount of their liens out of the sale 
price which was obtained for the vehicle by the 
Government. « - 

Property. The initiative, and enterprise of 
man are dependent upon the recognition of his 
right to the fruits of his labor, the privilege of 
acquiring property from his accumulations and 
the guarantee that the State will protect his 
goods from unlawful aggression. Hence, prop- 
erty law has its proper place in the legal order. 
In the development of the law of property, 
changes are leas frequent than in other branches. 
There is manifest an emphasis upon certainty 
and rigidity in the rules governing the acquisi- 
tion, enjoyment, and transfer of property. This 
stability is necessary in order that the legal 
consequences of action concerning property may 
be definitely determinable. 


Even the law of property, however, is not 
wholly free from force of external changes in the 
march of events. No longer can we say with 
Blackstone that the rights of private property 
cannot be invaded even for the general good of 
the whole community. Property is losing its 
individualistic coloring and is gradually be- 
coming socialized. This does not portend the 
overthrow of private property, but it indicates 
rather the realization that the ownership of 
property is a trusteeship in which society has a 
latent intere.st. The owner of property is subject 
to the control by the State in its acquisition, 
use, and disposition. Charitable corporations 
are frequently restricted as to the quantity 
of land which they may acquire; the use of 
land is dependent upon the effects of such user 
upon the public; and the disposition of property 
is subject to stringent rules against entangling 
provisions which tend to suspend its transfer- 
ability. The “dead-hand” infliienoe is reprobated 
by statutes which prohibit stipulations prevent- 
ing alienation. These limitations are of anoiont 
lineage, but their principle is visible in more 
recent extensions of the same fundamental i)rin- 
ciple. 

The shortage of homes, incident to the War, 
resulted in the passage of emergency rent legis- 
lation which took from the owners the right to 
fix the rental value of their i)ropertios and 
transferred this property right to administra- 
tive hoards with power to adjust controversies 
between landlords and tenants. This power, 
operating to diminish materially the rights of 
ownership, was upheld as necessary in view of 
the public need; but it was plainly limited to 
the present emergency and the Supreme Court 
,of the United States refused to continue its 
provisions in the absence of proof that the emer- 
gency still existed in the District of Columbia. 

An event which is not without considerable 
interest in the development of the law of prop- 
erty in America is the comprehensive and funda- 
mental codification of the Knglish property law. 
This law aims at simplification and clarification 
of property rights, reduces materially the number 
and complexities of common-law estates, and 
renders obsolete a great part of the classic rules 
of property. It is symptomatic of the general 
recognition that the law has lagged belli ml the 
progress of society and requires a thonmgh over- 
hauling to bring it down to date. The sueeess 
of the English experiment will be followed with 
interest in the United States and will probulily 
arouse American jurists to initiate similar re- 
forms. 

America is beginning to recognize the impera- 
tive need for a readjustment of the property law 
governing the descent and distribution of 'prop- 
erty. A typical illustration of the tendency to 
.reform property laws is found in the report of 
a commission appointed in New York in 1U27, 
delegated with the duty of proposing changt's 
and drafting a law in the matter of the desetmi 
and distribution of real and personal property. 
This commission filed a report in 102B outliniiig 
the following changes in the law of property: 
.(1) The removal of distinction between real and 
personal property, and the assimilation of a uni- 
form plan for the inheritance and distribution 
of real and personal property. (2) The aiibsian- 
tial increase of the present dower right of the 
widow and the elimination of the existing in- 
choate right of dower as a burdensome restraint 
on the conveyance of real property. 
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In support of this general movement of reform, 
to the end that the present distinctions between 
real property and personal property may be 
eliminated, it may be said that the present dis- 
tinctions between real and personal property are 
mainly based upon historical reasons no longer 
important. Sound policy dictates that the prop- 
erty of an individual after death should pass to 
definite beneficiaries without reference to the 
character or kind of property so transferred. 
Again, personal property has become more com- 
mon with the expansion of credit and the pur- 
chase of stocks, bonds, and other securities by 
the public. Land no longer constitutes the 
major portion of inherited wealth. Hence, the 
wisdom of treating all property, whether real 
or personal, in accordance with similar rules of 
descent is generally conceded and will make for 
simplification and equality in the inheritance of 
pro[)eriy in general. 

Coniiacts. Social, economic, and commer- 
cial changes cause corresponding changes in 
the branches of the law immediately affected. 
In an era of expanding commerce and industrial 
growth based upon credit and confidence, it is 
inevitable that contracts should enter into a 
majority of mercantile transactions. The pre- 
liminary agreement, the sale of goods, the con- 
veyance of land, the issuance of instruments of 
credit, the guarantee of payments, the forma- 
tion of partnerships and corporations, all these 
business relations necessitate the passing of 
promises which form the central field of con- 
tract law. Duo to the fluctuating problems of 
commerce, the law of contracts discloses re- 
newed signs of activity. 

The ’fundamental questions of offer and accept- 
ance, consideration, and the like are being re- 
opened and de})ated in the light of modern busi- 
n<‘ss requirements. One of the litigated enigmas 
of contracts is the definition of the real elements 
of a promise which will render the promisor 
legally liable to the ]Droinisee. Is it necessary 
for the promisee to give or to promise to give 
an ©(juivalont value to the promisor 1 ? Or is it 
suflicient that the parties make a business bar- 
gain indepciuhmt of the relative value of the 
respective promises or acts? Or does it suffice 
that a promise is made which is relied on by the 
promisee without the promisor's assumi)tion of 
any affirmative obligation? 

Those queries outline the conflicting theories 
of the nature of consideration. Dean Hoscoe 
Pound has styled them respectively as (1) the 
cepu valent theory, (2) the bargain theory, and 
(3) the injurious-reliance theory. The leading 
theory today is the bargain theory, which val- 
idates all promises which arise out of a give- 
and-take bargain. Under this view, it is not 
fatal that the more exacting requirements of 
the equivalent theory are missing; but there 
is a perceptible effort being made by the courts 
to enlarge the scoi)e of contractual liability ac- 
cording to the mandates of the so-called inju- 
rious-reliance theory. This latter theory may 
seem to be too idealistic in that it seeks to im- 
pose a liability for a promise which is not bal- 
anced by a corresponding promise from the other 
party to the agreement; but it is predicated 
upon the sound ethical doctrine that it is not 
riglit for a man to violate his promises even 
when tliey arc gratuitous. Certainly, it is un- 
fair to do so when the promisee acts upon the 
assuwiptiou that the promise will be fulfilled 
and suffers damage by reason of his reliance. 


Despite the undercurrent of support for the re- 
liance theory, the prevalent definition of con- 
sideration includes the element of mutual under- 
takings by both parties. 

Standardization of the law of contracts has 
made appreciable progress in certain branches. 
Insurance contracts have been made uniform 
by legislation. Negotiable instruments, sales, 
bills of lading, warehouse receipts, stock cer- 
tificates, and partnerships have been subjects 
which are governed by uniform acts in many 
States. Ambitious attempts have been made in 
a few States to reduce the whole field of con- 
tract law to a code; but the attempts have been 
premature and generally unsuccessful. Codifi- 
cation must involve a restatement of the law; 
and the difficulty is that one cannot restate that 
which has not yet been definitely stated. The 
conflicting theories must first be evaluated and 
weighed before a complete code can be successful. 

Torts. A tort has been defined as '‘a wrong 
independent of contract.” It may be said that 
the law of torts embraces the fiability of in- 
dividuals for the invasion of the rights of others 
when this liability is not based upon a contract. 
It includes the invasion of noncontractual 
rights of person and property, whether the trans- 
gression is willful or negligent. One of the 
marks identifying a common-law tort has here- 
tofore been the proof of some fault on the part 
of the defendant. A tortious wrong connoted 
a wrongdoer. Assuming no personal culpabil- 
ity, no willful or negligent action or inaction, 
the common-law rule was that there could be 
no liability without fault. If the damage was 
purely accidental, the maxim, damnum absque 
applied. 

Exceptions are being engrafted upon the car- 
dinal principle of no liability without fault. 
It is no longer true that liability presupposes 
a wrongdoer. Laws frequently impose abso- 
lute duties which eliminate the necessity of 
proving fault as an ingredient. A typical ex- 
ample is workmen's-compensation legislation, 
now generjally operative in the United States, 
which fixes liability on the employer for in- 
juries to his employees incurred in the course 
of their employment. The absence of due care 
of the employee or the absence of negligence on 
the part of the employer are of no consequence. 
The employer is an insurer and must reimburse 
the injured^ employee. Apart from statutes, 
many American courts have broken down the 
common-law rule by holding that a person may 
be liable for damages duo to his keeping in-' 
strumentalities which are inherently dangerous 
if they escape. If these agencies actually cause 
damage, liability follows without any proof of 
concurrent fault on the owner's part. Other 
courts stubbornly resist the expansion of the 
principle of liability without fault and assert 
that it is hostile to the course of the common 
law. 

The pragmatic school of jurisprudence, argu- 
ing for a sociological interpretation of law, 
disputes the contention that liability should be 
premised on fault. It is said that the correct 
approach to the question of legal liability 
should be the balancing of the whole circle of 
conflicting social interests and the recognition 
of the predominant claims of society. If social 
progress and economic interests will be ad- 
vanced by the enlargement of individual re- 
sponsibility, there is no barrier against the 
consequent liability. The elevation of social 
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interests, prominent in the tenets of modern 
legal philosophy, is a reaction against the rigid 
individualism of the nineteenth century. It 
has a proper place in the formulation of rules 
of legal liability, but it is possible that, in our 
zeal to promote the general welfare, we may un- 
duly submerge the individual welfare. Exces- 
sive paternalism is just as dangerous as exces- 
sive individualism. In the judgment of many, 
we are rapidly approaching the danger point of 
unwise and futile attempts to correct human 
failings by the compulsion of law. So also it 
may be suggested that the complete abandon- 
ment of the common-law principle of no lia- 
bility without fault is fraught with potential 
harm. 

It is generally stated that there is liability 
when there is fault accompanied by actual dam- 
age; but this proposition is sometimes debat- 
able. A lively controversy exists regarding the 
right to recover damages for mental fright due 
to the negligent conduct of another when no di- 
rect physical impact is present. Some courts 
contest the existence of any right to recover 
damages owing to the difficulty of tracing the 
damage and the dangers of malingering and 
falsification. If this practical objection can be 
removed, it is arguable that the form of the 
damage should not be an obstacle to legal re- 
dress. Medical science is progressing to the 
point where it is possible to distinguish between 
real and feigned nervous disorders. The re- 
sult is noticeable in the gradual enlargement of 
cases allowing recovery for fright negligently 
or willfully caused by the defendant’s conduct. 
A somewhat similar question arises when an 
unborn child is alleged to have been injured by 
the negligence of the defendant before birth. 
Has the unborn child a right to sue for dam- 
ages ? The almost unanimous view of the 
courts is that no recovery will be allowed. The 
practical objection is that it is impossible to 
prove the source of the injuries. It is also 
said that the unborn child is not a legal entity 
at the tirhe of the injury; but this treatment 
of the child yet unborn as beyond the pale of 
legal rights has been subject to established ex- 
ceptions in the criminal law and the law of 
property. If the cause of the damage is certain 
and can be traced to the willful or negligent acts 
of another, it is somewhat artificial to find the 
law protecting the property rights of an unborn 
child, punishing criminally pre-natal killing of 
the child, and denying a civil remedy to the 
child after birth. 

Law Eeform. The progress of the law is 
indicated not only by the course of decisions and 
legislation, but also by movements to reform the 
law which are visible in society. A study of law 
reform serves two purposes: it portrays short- 
comings in the administration of the law, and it 
discloses the tangible form of the proposed rem- 
edies. Six major tendencies or agencies which 
are destined to shape juristic development are 
prominont at the present time: (1) Reform of 
criminal law; (2) investigation of the bar; (3) 
the American Law Institute; (4) uniform State 
legislation; (5) reformation in legal education; 
and {()) law enforcement. 

’Reform of OHminal Lavs* There are two 
notable trends visible in the reform of criminal 
law: (1) The increased protection of society 
from crime through the enactment of more 
stringent laws and increased severity in matters 
of punishment, and (2) the study of the criminal 
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as a victim of environmental and hereditary 
traits for the purpose of correcting criminal 
tendencies in the individual by means of observa- 
tion and treatment. These two trends to some 
extent overlap and contradict one another. 
Under the first, protection of society is deemed 
more important than the correction of the crimi- 
nal; under the second, the primary object is to 
save the criminal from himself by study of crimi- 
nal tendencies and the removal of the causes 
which make for violation of the criminal laws. 

At the present time, the tendency seems to be 
to enact laws which increase the degree of punish- 
ment under the theory that severity of punish- 
ment stays the hand of the criminal. A typical 
illustration of this development is found in 
statutes which have been recently passed in New 
York, Vermont, North Dakota, California, and 
New Jersey eliminating all judicial discretion 
in the matter of sentences to be imposed on 
criminals who have been guilty of four or more 
major violations of criminal law. Recidivism, 
or the lapse by the criminal into prior criminal 
habits, is now recognized as a material factor 
to be taken into consideration in fixing the 
punishment for the particular crime committed 
by the criminal. Under the modern application 
of recidivism, it is frequently provided that 
fourth offenders must he sentenced for life on the 
theory that it is dangerous to society to permit 
these individuals to be at large. 

A vigorous dissent is to be noted against the 
policy of stringent criminal laws. This dissent 
emanates from those criminologists who argue 
that prevention of crime cannot be accomplished 
by enhancing the severity of punishment; that 
the true remedy lies in the reformation of the 
criminal and the removal of the temptation of 
criminal violation by education, religious train- 
ing, and home influence. 

investigations of the Bar. The truism that 
the practice of the law is a profession, not a busi- 
ness, calls for the elimination of practices 
reco^ized as 'permissible in the business world, 
but highly unethical in the confidential relation 
of attorney and client. Of late, the legal pro- 
fession has faced the realization that members 
of the bar have been pursuing methods smacking 
of the market-place in an effort to obtain clients. 
Ambulance chasing, the hiring of runners with 
the inevitable sequence of fee-splitting, the manu- 
facture and prosecution of fake claims in negli- 
gence litigation, perjured testimony — all thcs«» 
evils have become more evident in recent years. 

While these practices have been strongly con- 
demned by representatives groups of the legal 
profession, no appreciable steps have been taken 
to remove these shortcomings. A movement was 
instituted in New York in 1928, originating in 
the^ Bar Association of the metropolitan district, 
which culminated in a sweeping investigation of 
so-called ambulance chasing and attendant 
evils. The investigation was conducted by the 
judiciary on the theory that attorneys, as officers 
of the court, were subject to the court in matters 
concerning their professional conduct. A search- 
ing inquiry followed and disclosed that the above- 
mentioned evils were prevalent among a restricted 
number of attorneys. Disbarment proceedings 
have followed the discovery of unprofessional 
practices, and it is confidently expected that the 
result of the investigation will bring about an 
increased sense of the responsibility of the bar to 
the public as agents for the administration of 
justice. 
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The American Lav> Institute, One of the 
most widely held criticisms of the law is its 
present uncertainty and confusion of principles 
which impede the orderly and exact application 
of law. It is often difficult for lawyers to pre- 
dict the outcome of lawsuits owing to the 
multiplication of diverse and overlapping rules 
and the inconsistent principles in different 
States, and sometimes even in the same State. 
Useless litigation is frequently the result of 
this confusion, or the compromise of valid 
claims. The remedy is to simplify and to clear 
away the accumulated mass of contradictory 
precedents; to make a new start by building up 
a body of legal formulas that will restore the 
power of predictability. The proposal is the- 
oretically sound, but its practical accomplish- 
ment offers many difficulties. 

The American Law Institute was formed to 
face these problems and to attempt their solu- 
tion. The object of the Institute is: “To pro- 
mote the clarification and simplification of the 
law and its better adaptation to social needs, 
to secure the better administration of justice, 
and to encourage and carry on scholarly and 
scientific legal work.” Its members include the 
leading judges, lawyers, and law teachers of 
America, and in addition an active corps of 
specialists who are assigned particular topics 
of tlie law for intensive study. The perplex- 
ities of the task of restating the law in clearer 
form are frankly admitted by the members of 
the institute, but the need of the restatement 
has inspired the organization to make every ef- 
fort to insure the success of the work. The in- 
stitute was formally organized at a meeting held 
in Washington, Feb, 23, 1923. Many years must 
elaj)se before the concrete results of this im- 
portant reform can be definitely determined. 

Uniform State Legislation. The work of 
the National Conference on Uniform State Law 
deserves s])ecial mention in the consideration of 
legal reforms. This conference, comprising 
delegates from all the States, meets annually 
for the purpose of promoting uniformity in 
State laws. This is accomplished by the draft- 
ing, after careful study and analysis, of uniform 
statutes covering particular parts of the law. 
The acceptance of the drafts and their enact- 
ment by the State legislatures are purely volun- 
tary, but the response, particularly in the field 
of commercial law, has been gratifying. Since 
these uniform acts contain many simplifications 
in the common-law and statutory principles, 
they have exercised considerable infiuence in 
ameliorating and unifying American law. 

Jieformation m Legal Education, Law schools, 
as the training centres of future lawyers, wield a 
potent infiuence ripon the moral and intellectual 
calibre of the bench and bar. To appreciable de- 
gree, the standards of the lawyer and judge are 
formulated during their law-school course. Agi- 
tation for the elevation of the scholastic require^ 
nicnts in the law schools is a result of this close 
relation between legal education and legal prac- 
tice. Tlie American Bar Association has recom- 
mended that the study of law should be preceded 
by at least two years of college work. The pro- 
posal aroused some opposition on the ground that 
it would result in closing the doors of the law 
school to ambitious students; but the majority of 
the profession accepted the validity of the rocom* 
mendation and the law schools, with few excep- 
tions, are requiring this additional period of 
study. 


Law Enforcement, It cannot be doubted 
that disregard of law and disobedience to law 
have greatly increased in recent times. This 
unfortunate situation is still increasing, if we 
may judge by statistical proof and careful sur- 
veys of the times. In an attempt to determine 
the causes and to find a remedy, the American 
Bar Association appointed the Special Committee 
on Law Enforcement. This committee sent out 
a country-wide questionnaire to prominent mem- 
bers of the bar and bench. The collated an- 
swers point to many causes for this breakdown 
of law enforcement: the demoralizing influence 
of war, the passage of legislation which the 
State cannot enforce, the spread of irreligion, 
the disintegration of family life, political in- 
fluence in the administration of justice, and the 
tardiness and technicalities of legal processes. 

These multiple and varied influences compli- 
cate the task of law enforcement. Indeed, it 
may be safely stated that one of the primary 
difficulties is that the law has gradually been 
burdened with duties which properly should be, 
and in the past have been, borne by other agen- 
cies ot social control. There are limitations on 
the efficacy of law as a means of rectifying and 
leveling the inequalities and hardships of so- 
cietal existence. The home, school, and church 
have their respective parts to perform in up- 
holding the respect for authority and obedience 
to law. If the home is invaded with the evils 
of divorce, if the school fails to implant moral 
principles in the youth, if the influence of the 
church is weakened by internal dissension, it is 
futile to transfer to the State the obligation of 
social reformation. 

There are, however, regions where the law has 
failed to do its part. In the province of crim- 
inal law, we are in need of a general simplifica- 
tion of procedure and substantive law. The 
law^s delay is a potent factor in bringing about 
the present distrust of law. Time is of the 
essence in criminal and civil actions. A delay 
in the establishment of rights or the ])uiiiBh- 
ment of crimes is often as fatal as their nul- 
lification or destruction. The English practice 
combines speed and certainty in the detection 
and trial of criminal offenses’. Its adoption 
in America would result in considerable im- 
provement in the direction of law enforcement. 

The future development of law is problemat- 
ical and doubtful. There is abroad the settled 
conviction that the law is approaching a crit- 
ical stage which necessitates a thorough re- 
organization. It is a hopeful augury tlmt the 
legal profession recognizes the current short- 
comings in the legal order and is offering con- 
crete proposals to simplify and to clarify 
juridical principles, but the cooperation and 
support of the people are needed to restore and 
sustain the orderly progress of law. The sanc- 
tity and primacy of law rest upon the willing 
acquiescence and submission of the people, 
their spirit of obedience to lawful authority, 
no less than upon the successful installation of 
the stated devices of law reform. The problem 
for the future is not merely one 'of legal reforma- 
tion; it also includes the preliminary and im- 
portant task of social, domestic, industrial, and 
political purification. In these larger spheres, 
the law can assist, but it alone cannot cure the 
failings of humankind. 

LA WN TENNIS. See Tennis. 

LAWRENCE, David Hebbert (1885- ). 

An English novelist, bom at Eastwood, Netting- 
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ham. He attended the Nottingham High School, 
and when 16 years old became a teacher. He 
later matriculated at the Nottingham Day 
Training College, and taught in London. Mr. 
Lawrence’s works are profound studies of the re- 
actions of human nature. His numerous publica- 
tions, include: Love Poems and Others (1913); 
Tortoises (a creative animal study, 1921) ; Birds, 
Beasts, and Flowers (poems, 1923) ; Amores 
(poems, 1925) ; the plays The Widowing of Mrs. 
Holroyd (1914); Touch and Go (1920); and 
David (1926) ; the essays Twilight in Italy 
(1916), Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious 
(1921); Fantasia of the Unconscious (1922); 
Studies in Classical American Literature (1923) ; 
and Mornings in Mexico (1927) ; and the novels 
The White Peacock (1911); Sons and Lovers 
(1913); Women in Love (1921); Aaroii's Rod 
(1922); Kangaroo (1923); St. Mawr (1925); 
The Plumed Serpent (1926); Glad Ghosts 
(1926); The Woman Who Rode Away (1928); 
Collected Poems (1929); and Pansies, poems 
(1929). 

LAWRENCE, Thomas Edward (1888- 
) . A British soldier, archaeologist and 
author, and, since 1919, a research fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. He was born in Wales, 
educated at Jesus and Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and went to Arabia, where he lived with the 
tribesmen, to write an archaeological thesis. 
After four years at the British Museum’s exca- 
vation on the Euphrates, he joined the Secret 
Service in Cairo (1914). When the Arabs re- 
volted against Turkey (1915), he determined to 
unite their forces with the British Army fighting 
the Turks. He obtained permission to enter the 
Hedj'az, where only Mohammedans were al- 
lowed, and became the director of the Arab re- 
volt, although nominally only a friend of the 
native chief, Emir Feisal. Winning the con- 
fidence of the Arabs, he was able to unite the 
tribes into an effective army, which contributed 
greatly to the British succsses against Turkey. 
He was known as “The Uncrowned King of 
Arabia” and. was permitted to wear the curved 
dagger of a native Mohammedan ruler. He was 
the chief Arab representative at the Peace Con- 
ference (1919), and was adviser on Arabian af- 
fairs at the Colonial Office (1921-22), where he 
had a great deal to do with making Feisal King 
of Iraq. He refused all honors, including a 
peerage, and in his effort to shun publicity he 
served^, under assumed names, in the air force 
and in the tank corps, remaining in both until 
his real name was discovered. With C. Leonard 
Wooley, he wrote The Wilderness of Zin (1915), 
and Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, Depart^ 
ment of Carchemish (2 vols., 1914-21), two 
archseological reports. He alone wrote The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, for private circulation 
(1926), and Revolt in the Desert, an account of 
his Arabian adventure (1927). Consult With 
Lawrence in Arabia, by Lowell Thomas (1924), 
and Lawrence and the Arabs, by Robert Ranke 
Grav es, th e poet (1927). 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE. A coeducational 
institution comprising a college of liberal arts 
and a conservatory of music, at Appleton, Wis., 
founded in 1846. The student enrollment in- 
creased during the years 1914-28 from 439 to 
800 in the college, and from 175 to 525 in the 
conservatory of music. The faculty during the 
same period was increased from 47 to 85 mem- 
bers. The endowment increased from $905,423 
to $1,849,902; the value of the plant from $490,- 


110 to $1,381,642; and the total income from 
$134,527 to $496,328. Whereas the library in 
1923-24 contained 42,892 volumes, it had at- 
tained 46,000 volumes in 1927-28. During the 
period under review, a chapel with a seating 
capacity of 1600, a dormitory for women, a new 
athletic field, and a gymnasium, under construc- 
tion in 1928, were added to the equipment of the 
college; the campus was enlarged; the depart- 
ment of business administration was^ merged 
with the department of economics, with four 
full-time teachers ; a chair of Spanish was added 
to the faculty; and a general museum and a his- 
torical museum were established. The scholar- 
ship funds were doubled during the years 1924— 
28 and by 1928 totaled approximately $100,000. 
President, Henry Merritt Wriston, Ph.D., LL.D. 

LAWRIE, Lee (1877- ). An American 

sculptor, born in Rixdorf, Germany. He was 
brought to America in infancy and was edu- 
cated at the public schools and Yale University 
and studied sculpture under St. Gaudens and 
Martiny. He is a member of the National So- 
ciety of Sculptors and in 1921 and 1927 was 
awarded gold medals by the American Institute 
of Architects. His work includes the sculptural 
decorations in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, reliefs and statues for 
many churches throughout the country, includ- 
ing the Church of Saint Vincent Ferrer, for the 
large reredos of St. Thomas’ Church, New York, 
and the Harkness Memorial Tower and Arch- 
way, Yale University. 

LAZZARI, lad’zd-rg, Silviq (1858- ). A 

French composer, born at Bozen, Switzerland. 
He studied at the Paris Conservatoire under 
Franck and Guiraud. During 1885-04 he wr(vte 
for various French journals advocating the cause 
of Wagner. He later lived in Paris, devoting his 
entire time to composition. On the occasion of 
the world premiere of his Le Sauteriot (Chicago, 
1918), he visited the United States. His other 
works include: the operas Armor (Prague, 
1898), La L6freuse (Paris, 1912), and La Tour 
de Feu (Paris, 1927); a pantomime, Lulu; a 
ballet, Melcenis (Paris, 1923); a symphonic 
poem, Effet de nuit; an orchestral suite, Im- 
pressions; Konzertstiiok, for piano and orchestra ; 
a string quartet, an octet for woodwinxl, and a 
violin sonata; piano pieces; choruses and songs. 

LEA, Fannie Heaslip. See Agee, Fannie 
Heasdip Lea. 

LEACOCK, Stephen Butler (1869- ). 

A Canadian writer and educator (see VoL. 
XIII). He continued as head of the department 
of political economy at McGill University. His 
later works include: Arcadian Adventures with 
the Idle Rich (1914); Moonbeams from the 
Larger Lunacy (1915); Essays and Literary 
Studies (1916); Further Foolishness (1010); 
Frenzied Fiction (1917); The IlohenzoUcms in 
America (1919) ; The Unsolved Riddle of Social 
Justice (1920); Winsome Winnie (1920); My 
Discovery of England (1922); Over the Fool- 
lights (1923) ; College Days (1923) ; The Garden 
of Folly (1924); Winnowed Wisdom (1926); 
Short Circuits (1928). Leacock’s life in Mak- 
ers of Canadian Literature (1923), was written 
by Peter McArthur. 

LEAD. Many changes and developments in 
the lead industry have taken place since 1914. 
The industry was called upon during the World 
War to supply lead for munitions, but the uses 
of this metal in times of peace were far more 
important and are constantly growing with the 
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development of industry. In the order of their 
importance in 1937, the industrial uses of lead 
may be ranked as storage batteries, pigments, 
cable covering, building, solder, ammunition, 
bearing-metal, and foil. 

Lead is produced in many countries of the 
world (see table), but the principal sources of 
supply are the United States, Mexico, Australia, 
Spain, and Germany; and of these, the United 
States easily leads. In the United States, Mis- 
souri, Utah, Idaho, and Oklahoma were the lead- 
ing sources of production in 1927. Utah 
increased its output considerably between 1924 
and 1928, as a result of the new improvements in 
selective flotation and ore-dressing practice, and 
consequently displaced Idaho in second position 
as a lead producer. The production estimates of 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines for 1928, however, indi- 
cated that Idaho had regained its former position 


as, the second producing State. Missouri and 
Oklahoma supply the soft lead ores that are com- 
paratively free from silver, whereas the so-called 
complex silver-lead-zinc ores come from Idaho, 
Utah, and the inter-mountain region of western 
United States. ” 

In 1013 the United States produced 462,460 
short tons of primary lead from domestic and 
foreign ores; in 1923, 628,517 short tons of pri- 
mary lead were refined; in 1927 the output was 
812,545 short tons, of which Missouri produced 
210,366 tons; Utah, 155,199; and Idaho, 150,618. 
The higher prices for lead recently prevailing 
have stimulated production, and research work 
has developed the selective flotation process to its 
present high state of perfection and widespread 
application. As a rcsiAb of this new develop- 
ment, much lead is now recovered from ores that 
in the past could not be treated profitably. 


PRODUCTION OF REFINED PRI2tfARY LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 


Domestic desil- 
verized lead 

Domestic soft 
lead 

Domestic desil- 
verized soft 
lead 

Totals 

Foreign desilver' 
ized lead 


primary lead 


1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

(Short 

( Short 

( Short 

(Short 

(Short 

(Short 

( Short 

(Short 

(Short 

(Short 

(Short 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

tons) 

282,024 208,701 

220,327 

187,962 

186,191 

291,760 

299,343 345,429 

366,413 

378,889 

346,199 0 

210.463 

147,744 

189,864 157,513 

209,250 

190,749 

203,615 

260,560 

258,565 

233,944 

225,003 

' 47,418 

67,938 

66,668 

52,747 

74,305 

^32 

63,449 

48,932 

55,707 

56,487 

55,000 ® 

539,905 424,433 

476,849 

898,222 

468,746 

543,841 

566,407 

654,021 

680,685 

668,320 

626,202 

100,290 

67,787 

52,808 

60,367 

63,916 

74,481 

124;086 112,048 

118,266 

128,210 

154,869 

640,195 

482,220 

529,657 

448,589 

532,662 

618,322 

690,493 766,969 

798,941 

796,630 

781,071 

18,579 

18,874 

12,535 

10,064 

8,076 

14,190 

20,787 

19,667 

22,524 

24,847 

33,058 


^ Distribution in part estimated. 


LEAD PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD 
{SrmlUr production in metric tons) 


Year 

1 i)12 

101;) 

1914 

1915 
1910 

3017 

3018 
3919 

1920 

1921 
1022 
1020 
1024 
1925 
3020 
3937 
3020 


Australia Austria Belgium Burma Canada France Germany Greece Italy 

(«) («) («) (a) («) (c) (0) (d) (a) 

113,710 19,993 44,308 16,220 31,080 192,018 14,498^ 21,450 

110.444 1,368 64,940 6,961 17,089 28,817 181,100 18,309 21,674 

101,788 755 63,590 10,717 19,888 29,601 198,450 20,684 20,464 

102,721 ♦ 45,660 13,768 21,009 14,539 134,750 11,695 21,812 

3 40,501 16,770 14,011 18,823 24,276 106,807 9,424 24,362 

3 50,217 783 16,660 17,233 14,776 21,235 86,228 1,422 16,237 

169,415 22,745 39,380 23,314 12,778 74,600 4,093 18,332 

84,064 20,630 19,396 19,880 10,928 51,480 3,841 16,530 

6,133 3,973 4,225 24,198 16,309 15,059 59,000 4 5,016 15,947 

57,236 6,130 16,040 34,258 30,245 15,475 75,000 4 5575 12,494 

109,046 3,725 * 29,760 39,843 42,323 12,944 73,512 4 4,403 10,850 

124,042 4,2554 43,574 46,484* 50,456 17,413 48,952 * 4,234 417,132 

130,501 4,984* 61,100 * 52,589 * 80,630 18,880 ** 70,276 * 5,106 * 22,061* 

150,203 6,408* 65,670 * 48,032 * 135,209 20,640 * 97,848 * 5,366 * 24,475* 

164,698 6,478 * 61,762 * 56,202 ♦ 128,265 19,600 * 104,039 * 6,100 * 23,590 * 

167,669 8,086* 65,501 67,027 141,383 24,900 * 110,684 * 4,800 * 23,840 

165,842 8,135 64,876 79,643 154,638 22,911 123,245 7,200 23,260 


Year Japan Mexico Rhodesia Spain Sweden United United Other 

K»gdom(«) States Countries 

1912 3,613 109,717 > 232,613 1,073 27,728 376,947 1,605 

1913 3,777 . 62.000 * 198,829 1,235 18,462 396,034 22,400 * 

1914 4,503 23,698 * 143,624 1,396 19,684 485,011 12,500 * 

1936 4,764 31,384 * 485 171,473 1,918 15,767 487,177' 12,600 * 

1916 33,343 19,966* 1,264 147.407 2,076 12.890 640,892 19,900 * 

39X7 15,807 46,612 * 8,882 , 172,909 3,174 11,431 527,729 ^ 26,700 * 

1918 10,769 88,503 * 9,308 169,709* 2,241 11,083 504,614^ 23,800 * 

1919 6,771 78,645 * 12,859 125,721 827 10,441 412,704 e 27,200 * 

1920 4,167 85,209* 14,835 175,195* 863 11,136 427,966*' 26,966 * 

1921 3,338 60,513 17,909 335,861 488 2,474 369 136^ 23 700 * 

3922 3,239 * 120,821 * 20,831 139,200 379 6,036 432,562 35,300 * 

1923 2,700 * 167,144 * 11,198 127,514 200 6,815 506,235 33,000 * 

3924 2,041 * 161,207 * 6,353 * 137,314 671 * .6.388 532,691 45 000 * 

1025 3,337 * 186,320 * 3,333 * 388,200 817 * 4,811 611,973 75,000 * 

1026 4,000 * 200,381 * 3,893 * 147,392 663 * 4,334 637,937 64 000 * 

1927 4,000 < 248,596 * 6,962 * 139,053 830 * 6,132 614,386 55,000 * 

1928 ,4,000 236,484 4,745 123, 063 .... 6,600 589,489 68,346 

» Prom official reports of countries unless otherwise denoted. » Exports. Including Upper Silesia. 
« Estimated. s From Bng, Min. Jour. * Am. Bur- Metal Stat. • 


Totals 

1,212,252 

1,162,874 

1,138,183 

1,055,621 

1,109,562 

1,138,150 

1,162,566 

884,412 

907,920 

879,442 

1,077,640 

1,218,025 

1,330.841 

1,548,928 

1,602,773 

1,688,000 

1,676,277 
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The production of red lead in the United 
States reached a xnaximum of 42,560 short tons, 
valued at $9,181,072 in 1926. The maximum for 
white lead was 194,991 short tons in 1922, valued 
at $35,513,395. The maximum output of lith- 
arge came in 1925, when a production of 86,546 
tons, valued at $18,587,399, was recorded. The 
year 1927 witnessed the maximum imports of lead 
into the United States, when the total content 
of lead in ore, base bullion, pigs, bars, and sheets, 
reached 324,646,263 pounds. 

LEAGUE OE NATIONS. The organization 
and establishment of a definite agency of inter- 
national cooperation designed to ^ further con- 
certed action both in the preservation of the fu- 
ture peace of the world and in the promotion of 
general human welfare-j^the League of Nations — 
was the greatest constructive achievement of the 
Peace Conference at Paris. For the origins of 
this significant institution, one is obliged to seek 
far beyond the council chamber of the Peace 
Conference. However, for the present considera- 
tion, it is desirable without further introduction 
to recall the First and Second Hague Peace 
Conferences (1899, 1907) which to optimistically 
minded pacifists seemed extremely auspicious — 
'‘the real beginning of an organized international 
state, with its capital in The Hague, with its 
regular congresses, with its statutes and c^des, 
with its permanent court of arbitration.^’ ^Behey 
failed to perceive the essential anarchy and in- 
creasing tension of international relations, the 
ominous forces of nationalism, imperialism, mil- 
itarism, secret diplomacy, and systems of alli- 
ances potently operating to disrupt the state 
system and to produce the most stupendous catas- 
trophe in all history — ^the great World War of 
1914-18. The precipitation of this vast conflict 
was a shock and a disillusionment, but to hun- 
dreds of thousands in the Allied countries, the 
protracted struggle gradually took on the aspects 
of a great and disinterested crusade for eternal 
peace and righteousness. It became "the war to 
end war.^ 

Statesmen in all the Allied countries from 
time to time gave voice to idealistic pronounce- 
ments regarding war aims. Premier Asquith 
spoke of a "real European partnership” and tlxe 
passing years witnessed ever-increasing coSper- 
ation on the part of the Entente governments. It 
is safe to say that Anglo-American advocacy was 
the moit important factor in promoting the defi- 
nite formulation of the League concept. Colonel 
House’s (see House, Edward M.) famous pre- 
war mission in 1914 for the furtherance of a 
general agreement between the United States, 
Great Britain, Prance, and Germany had in it 
the germ of a world concert^of Powers and House 
subsequently evolved into *a zealous and inde- 
fatigable champion of the League of Nations 
ideal. 

With the lessons of the Serajevo crisis fresh in 
mind, Sir Edward Grey, British Foreign Min- 
ister, in numerous letters to House, emphasized 
ceaselessly his belief that the future peace of 
the world was contingent upon the substitution 
of regular and permanent international confer- 
ences and concerted organization for the exist- 
ing nationalistic anarchy. Most significant of 
all, however, was the progressive espousal of the 
project by President Woodrow Wilson. In Dec- 
ember, 1914, he planned the negotiation of a gen- 
eral Pan-American pact for the preservation of 
peace in the Western Hemisphere, the basic 
formula of which should be "mutual guarantees 


of political independence under republican form 
of government and mutual guarantees of ter- 
ritorial integrity.” 

These negotiations continued through 1915 
and 1916, but never reached fruition, largely 
because the diplomatic crises with European 
belligerents distracted Wilson’s attention from 
American affairs; but these very crises, so de- 
structive of any mythical concept of national 
isolation, impressed upon him the r51e which 
the United States might play in an association 
of nations not merely American but world-wide 
in character. Utilizing the substance of the 
Grey-House discussions, the President, in a 
stirring address before the American League to 
Enforce Peace on May 27, 1916, laid down three 
general principles which prefigured his inter- 
national aims during subsequent years: (1) 
Every people has a right to choose the sover- 
eignty under which it shall live. (2) The small 
states of the world have a right to enjoy the 
same respect for their sovereignty and for their 
territorial integrity that great and powerful na- 
tions expect and insist upon. (3) The world 
has a right to be free from every disturbance 
of its peace that has its origin in aggression 
and disregard of the rights of peoples and na- 
tions. 

Here was Wilson’s fundamental creed enunci- 
ated a year before America intervened in the 
great World War; his subsequent addresses rep- 
resented merely the elaboration and refinement 
of details. In his note of Dec. 18, 1916, sug- 
gesting that the belligerents state their peace 
conditions, he intimated that "a concert of na- 
tions immediately practicable” should be the 
chief purpose of a settlement. Speaking before 
the United States Senate on Jan. 22, 1918, 
he advocated "a covenant of cooperative peace” 
and demanded the replacement of the old system 
of alliances by a general concert of Powers. 
His War Message of Apr. 2, 1917, emphasized 
American determination to fight for a "uni- 
versal dominion of right by such a concert of 
free peoples” as should bring peace and safety 
to all nations. « 

The project for a league was incorporated in 
his address of Jan. 8, 1918, as the Fourteenth 
Point, viz., "a general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording guarantees of political in- 
dependence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike.” lleitorated in an address 
of July 4, 1918, President Wilson’s advocacy of 
the project reached its war-time culmination in 
his address oi Sept. 27, 1918, when he insisted 
that a league of nations would be an "indis- 
pensable instrumentality” of a secure and last- 
ing peace and must constitute "the most es- 
sential part of the peace settlement itself.” At 
the time of the Armistice, this stipulation, 
among others, was accepted by Germany and by 
the Entente Powers as a legal basis for subse- 
quent negotiations. The President’s momentous 
resolution to attend the Peace Conference in 
person expressed his unswerving determination 
that a league should be created. 

President Wilson waited long before proceed- 
ing to anything like a draft of the frame work 
of the proposed league. Nevertheless, o^aniza- 
tions such as the American League to Enforce 
Peace and the British League of Nations Asso- 
ciation had long been engaged in drawing up 
plans for keeping the. peace. Men like ex- 
President Taft, Elihu Root, Lord Robert Cecil, 
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and Lord Bryce had given the matter careful 
consideration, examining with a fresh interest 
the famous schemes propounded in previous cen- 
turies by Pierre du Bois, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Marsiglio of Padua, King Henry IV, the Quaker, 
William Penn, the Abb4 St. Pierre, the philoso- 
pher, Immanuel Kant, Czar Alexander I, and 
others. In September, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil 
wrote to Colonel House suggesting that the time 
had come to appoint a commission to study 
feasible plans; but Wilson discountenanced the 
proposition and during the winter of 1917-1918 
no official steps were taken to institute public 
discussion that might crystallize opinion upon 
the character of the proposed league; but after 
his famous Fourteen Points pronunciamento, 
Wilson, though asserting his personal conviction 
‘'that the administrative constitution of the 
League must grow and not be made,” finally 
commissioned House to discuss the elements of 
a league with the most eminent of its American 
proponents — ^Taft, Root, and the distinguished 
university executives, Butler and Lowell. 

In the meantime, the British government, 
largely under the stimulus of Lord Robert Cecil, 
had taken the definite step of appointing a com- 
mittee, headed by Sir Walter Phillimore, to 
inquire, from a judicial and historical point of 
view, into the various schemes for establishing, 
by means of a league of nations or other device, 
some alternative to war as a method of settling 
international disputes. The Phillimore Commit- 
tee submitted a draft convention on Mar. 20, 
1918, outlining a plan pledging each of the Allied 
states not to ^o to war with another Allied state 
without previously submitting the matter in 
dispute to arbitration or to a conference. Any 
covenant-breaking state would ipso facto be at 
war with the other Allied states, which should 
be bound to take jointly and severally all such 
measures — ^military, naval, financial, and eco- 
nomic — as might best avail to punish the breach 
of covenant. Provision was likewise made for 
handling disputes with or between outside 
states, which also might apply for admission to 
the League. The Convention of the League was 
automatically to abrogate all treaty obligations 
inter $e inconsistent with its terms. Thus, the 
Phillimore plan, despite its limitations, fore- 
shadowed much of the substance of the final 
covenant. 

A short time later, on June 8, 1918, a French 
government committee under the chairmanship 
of lAon Bourgeois reported a draft essentially 
similar to that which was subsequently intro- 
duced by the French at the Peace Conference. 
It provided for an annual International Council, 
and a permanent committee or secretariat. Ju- 
ridical disputes were to go to the International 
Tribunal, other disputes to the Council. Diplo- 
matic, juridical, and economic sanctions were 
provided and the decisions of both the Tribunal 
and the Council were to be enforced, if need be, 
by joint economic, military, and naval measures. 
The forces of the League were to consist of con- 
tingents supplied by member states, and were to 
be under a permanent international militaiw 
staff. This report was sent to both the Britisn 
.and American governments. 

When President Wilson received a copy of the 
Phillimore plan, he was absorbed in other prob- 
lems and therefore requested Colonel House to 
consider and rewrite the proposed constitution. 
With some assistance from David Hunter Miller 
and Sir William Wiseman, Colonel House drafted 


a covenant along his own lines, though incorpor- 
ating several of the salient provisions of the 
Phillimore plan, and dispatched it to the Presi- 
dent on July 16. Colonel House’s plan provided 
for a more elaborate organization of League 
machinery, including not merely a conference of 
delegates, but a secretariat and an international 
court. The sanction of physical force was 
omitted in favor of recourse to blockade or 
economic coercion. A definite though flexible 
mutual guarantee of territorial integrity and 
political Independence was incorporated, and the 
League was also to have the function of assuring 
peace through limitation of armament. Wilson 
approved the House draft almost in its entirety, 
but when rearranging and revising it in his own 
first draft, he conspicuously omitted the inter- 
national court and restored the sanction of physi- 
cal force. After discussing the revision with 
House in August, 1918, the President, though 
continuing his public advocacy of the League 
principle, seems to have let the matter of draft- 
ing a definite constitution rest until after the 
Armistice. In fact, he systematically and suc- 
cessfully opposed all efforts (e.g., those of the 
British government) to transfer discussion of 
the specific details of a covenant to the forum 
of general public opinion. 

Once on board the George Washington en route 
to Europe, Wilson resumed consideration of the 
prohlem, announcing himself (Dec. 10, 1918) in 
favor of League control of territories conquered 
from the enemy. After his arrival in Paris, the 
President received, but was wholly uninfluenced 
by, certain suggestions from his Secretary of 
State, Robert Lansing, who championed the the- 
oretical equality of all states and favored legal- 
istic methods of settling international disputes. 
More important were two new projects, both 
British and based in large degree upon the 
Phillimore report, but each with characteristic 
features of its own — one by General Smuts of 
South Africa and the other by Lord Robert Cecil. 
Profoundly impressed by Smuts’s plan, which 
was expounded in a brilliant pamphlet, Wilson 
utilized it in revising his own, taking over a 
whole new scheme of organization establisliing 
a smaller executive council in addition to the 
general conference and secretariat embodied in 
previous plans, more definite ideas concerning 
limitation of armament, arbitratioA and its 
guarantees, and also a definite mandatory system 
for the supervision and control of conquered ter- 
ritory. 

The Inter- All led Labor and Socialist pro- 
gramme of February, 1918, had looked forward 
to the international administration of all colo- 
nial empires, but Smuts, to whose mind the 
mandatory concept had thus been suggested, 
limited its scope to territories dismembered from 
the Russian, Hapsburg, and Ottoman empires. 
Wilson, attracted to the central idea which had 
such deep roots in historic American policy (e.g., 
Cuba), advocated its application to the former 
German colonies. 

Cecil’s plan, which proposed domination of 
League activities by an executive council com- 
posSl exclusively of the Great Powers, did not 
so much influence the President, but powerful 
currents of world opinion represented by the 
labor movement and Jewish propaganda caused 
Wilson to insert in his second draft provisions 
according more recognition to the interests of 
labor in the determination of world affairs and 
requiring all new states to grant equal rights to 
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their ‘‘racial or national minorities.” In com- should execute the decisions of the League and 


pliance with Wilson's request, this second draft, 
when printed and circulated on Jan. 10, 1919, 
brought forth a number of comments and criti- 
cisms, some of which (e.g., those submitted by 
General Bliss and David Hunter Miller) im- 
pelled him to prepare a new revised draft com- 
pleted on January 20. Certain vital differences 
between this third Wilsonian draft and an of- 
ficial plan transmitted to him from the British 
delegation, led to a collation of tlie two into a 
compact plan by D. H. Miller and Lord Cecil 
(January 27) which was then subsequently re- 
vised by the legal advisers of the two delega- 
tions. This so-called Hurst-Miller draft, though 
wholly satisfactory to neither side, provided a 
broad basis of agreement between them. Wilson, 
it is true, prepared (February 2) a fourth draft 
of his own, but owing to opposition from Lord 
Cecil, this draft failed to supersede the com- 
promise. 

“Practically nothing — ^not a single idea — in the 
Covenant of the League was original with the 
President. His relation to it was mainly that 
of editor or compiler, selecting or rejecting, re- 
casting or combining the projects that came in 
to 'him from other sources. He had two great 
basic convictions, that a League of Nations was 
necessary; that it must be brought into immedi- 
ate existence,” Thus wrote R. S. Baker in 
Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement (vbl i, 
1922, p. 214). 

In December, 1918, Premier Clemenceau of 
France had openly expressed his desire to retain 
the old system of alliances; at the same time, 
Winston Churchill, of the British cabinet, 
mouthpiece of reactionary militarism had de- 
clared that the League *was no substitute for 
British sea power. At Paris, most of the Allied 
Powers, including Japan, wanted the territorial, 
military, and economic settlements made first and 
in accordance with the provisions of the old 
secret treaties, before any attempt should be 
made to set up the League. The French, in list- 
ing the subjects to be considered by the confer- 
ence, placed the League last. Wilson, warmly 
supported by Cecil and Smuts of the British dele- 
gation, placed it first and insisted that a League 
of Nations should be made “an integral part of 
the general treaty of peace.” A resolution to 
that effect; passed by the Council of Ten on Jan- 
uary 22, was accepted by the second plenary 
session three days later, and a commission was 
appointed, composed of two representatives from 
each of the five great Powers (United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan) and one 
from each of the five, later nine, small powers 
( Serbia, China, Brazil, Portugal, Belgium, 
Oj'echoslovakia, Poland, Greece, and Rumania). 
President W^ilson became chairman of this com- 
mission, the membership of which, as ultimately 
constituted, embraced such leaders as Premier 
Orlando of Italy, Baron Makino of Japan, Cecil 
and Smuts of the British Empire, House of the 
United States, Bourgeois and Larnaudi of 
Prance, Venizelos of Greece, Hymans of Belgium, 
and Wellington Koo of China. Using the Hurst- 
Miller compromise plan as a basis of discussion 
in preference to drafts submitted by the French 
and Italians, respectively, the commission held 
ten meetings, February 3-10. 

The French desperately endeavored to convert 
the projected league^ into a buttress of French 
security by advocating an international army 
directed by an international general staff which 


supervise all military affairs including reduction 
of armaments. The Italians opposed any at- 
tempt to incorporate a provision for the aboli- 
tion of conscription. The Japanese, supported 
in this sole instance by the Chinese, insisted upon 
explicit recognition of the principle of racial 
equality. Both the French and the Japanese 
suggestions were rejected as was likewise a reli- 
gious toleration clause sponsored by Wilson, the 
most important single alteration being the re- 
insertion of an article calling for the establish- 
ment of a Permanent Court of International 
Justice. A complete tentative draft of the cov- 
enant was submitted to the third plenary session 
of the conference on February 14 and adopted 
unanimously. 

Meanwhile, a keen struggle in the Council of 
Ten (January 23-30) had resulted in the re- 
luctant acceptance of a resolution providing for 
the application of League mandates to the ad- 
ministration of former German colonies rather 
than cessions in absolute sovereignty as de- 
manded by the British, French, Italians, and 
Japanese. 

The battle over the League was by no means 
at an end. During Wilsoifs absence from Baris 
in late February and early March, the pi-ojtjct 
was necessarily in abeyance, though by no means 
side-tracked as has been alleged. Wliile in 
America, the President became acquainted at 
first hand with Senatorial opposition to the 
Covenant, and after consulting with his Demo- 
cratic advisers and certain loading pro*I-(‘ngn(* 
Republicans including Taft, Root, and Lowell, 
he returned to Paris determined to seenre three 
amendments designed to cover American <*riti- 
cism. They embraced: (1 ) Specific recognition of 
the Monroe Doctrine. (2) Provision for volun- 
tary withdrawal of any state (e.g., America) 
from the League upon stipulated notice. (3) 
Specific exclusion of domestic questions from the 
purview of League activity. 

Arriving at Paris, March 14, Wilson quickly re- 
pudiated a project W'hicli had gained ground dur- 
ing his absence, to impose preliminary general 
peace terms upon the enemy without immediately 
establishing the League, On March 18, in <‘on- 
ference with Lord Cecil, he agreed upon certain 
changes in the covenant. On March 20 ami 21, 
a sub-comftiittee of the League of Nations CJ(un- 
mission held meetings with the representatives 
of 13 neutral Powers to discuss the ( Covenant, 
the. resxilt being a number of proposed textual 
amendments. The full commission resum(»<l its 
deliberations from March 22 to April 1 1, liolding 
five ni^t sessions during the most critical period 
of the Peace Conference. See Peace Coneerknc’e 
AND Treaties. 

Wilson V desire to have the Covenant altered 
in accordance with American interests reopened 
the former struggle with French and Japanese 
over the respective plans for an international 
military organization and recognition of racial 
equality. Even the British (with certain ex- 
ceptions) opposed specific mention of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but they were eventually won over 
and, through a personal understanding with 
C14menceau over other French claims before tins 
conference, Wilson secured sufficient backing to 
have his amendments adopted and the Freiuth 
and Japanese proposals rejected. Revision of 
the Covenant being thus finally completed by the 
commission on April 28, it was accepte<l by tJxe 
fourth plenary session for subsequent incorpora- 
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tion as the first section in each of the major 
treaties of peace. 

When the tentative terms of peace were sub- 
mitted to the Germans at Versailles (May 7), 
they proceeded among other things to formulate 
(May 9) an alternative project for a league of 
nations with an elaborate machinery for media- 
tion, arbitration, and adjudication of disputes. 
Its membership, they contended, should embrace 
all the recent belligerent Powers, as well as 
eligible neutral states. After careful considera- 
tion by a committee, this counter plan was 
rejected by the Allies (May 22). Again on May 
29, the German delegation protested vigorously 
against the proposed non-admission of Germany, 
but without avail. On June 28, 1919, was signed 
the epoch-making Treaty of Versailles formally 
embodying the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations as 
thus framed was a comparatively brief document 
setting forth in 26 articles the rights, obliga- 
tions, and privileges of the member states. The 
32 Allied and Associated Powers convened at 
Paris (see Peace Confeuenob and Treaties), 
of which the Uniled States, Ecuador, and Hed- 
jaz alone subsequently refused to join, were 
designated as original members, and 13 neutral 
states, viz., Argentina, Chile, Colombia, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, Per- 
sia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Venezuela, were invited immediately to acceed 
to the Covenant. The desire of the British and 
Americans forthwith to admit the enemy Powers 
was frustrated by the opposition of France and 
Belgium. Certain other states—notably Russia 
and Mexico — ^whose governments had not been 
formally recognized by the Powers generally, 
were also temporarily excluded. Provision was 
made for the admission of any fully self- 
governing state, dominion, or colony as a new 
member by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Assembly of the Jjeague, and for the withdrawal 
from the League of any member on two years’ 
notice, ‘‘provided that all its international ob- 
ligations and all its obligations under this 
Covenant shall liave been fulfilled,” In accor- 
dance with the former provisions, Austria and 
Bulgaria, as well as Finland, Luxemburg, Costa 
Rica, and Albania were admitted to membership 
in December, 1920; Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania in September, 1921; Hungary in Septem- 
ber, 1922; Abyssinia and the Irish Free State 
in 1923; the Dominican Republic in 1924; and 
Germany in 1920. 

In accordance with the latter provision, Costa 
Rica on Dec. 24, 1924, announced an inten* 
tion to withdraw, effective Dec, 31, 1926, 
During 1928 steps were taken to induce her to 
reverse this decision. Brazil, likewise, gave 
notice effective June 13, 1928, of her withdrawal 
though still professing devoted collaboration 
with the League. Sj)ain gave notice on Sept. 
U, 1920, but before it became effective was in- 
<lucc(l (March, 1028) to rescind her decision. 
'Ihe other principal sovereign states still out- 
side the I./eague in July, 1020, were Afghanistan, 
Kcuador, Egypt, Mexico, Sultanate of Nejd. 
Turkey, Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, and 
the United States. All of these states, however, 
participated in specific conferences or committees 
of the League and frequently responded to invita- 
tions to accede to its international conventions. 

Three organs of administration and control 
and one judicial organ were to be established; 


namely, an Assembly, a Council, a Permanent 
Secretariat, and a Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The Assembly was to meet at 
stated intervals at the seat of the League and 
was empowered to deal with any matter within 
the purview of the Covenant, each member state, 
including the British Dominions, being entitled 
to only one vote in its meetings though privi- 
leged to send at most three representatives. 
The Council, as originally provided, was to 
consist of representatives of nine states com- 
prising, first, five permanent members — ^the 
United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan — ^and secondly, four others to 
be selected or superseded by the Assembly “from 
time to time at its discretion,” tlie first non- 
permanent members being provisionally desig- 
nated by the Covenant as Belgium, Brazil, 
Spain, and Greece. Each state represented 
on the Council was to have one delegate 
and only one vote. Additions to either of 
the two classes of members — permanent and non- 
permauent — ^might be made by tlie Coimeil if 
such action secured the approval of the Assem- 
bly, and it was also stipulated that any member 
of the League might be represented at meetings 
of the Council whenever any matter specifically 
affecting its interest should come up for con- 
sideration. Parties to disputes were to have no 
vote, however, and decisions by the Council 
normally had to he unanimous. The Permanent 
Secretariat, comprising a secretary general and 
such secretaries and staff as might be required, 
was to-be established at Geneva, the first seat of 
the League. 

. The purposes of the League as set forth in the 
preamble to the Covenant were “to promote in- 
ternational coSperation, and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security.” The Covenant 
embodied pointed endeavors to mitigate or elim- 
inate the general forces alluded to above as 
operating to cause wars in the state system, 
namely, nationalism, militarism, imperialism, se- 
cret diplomacy, and systems of alliances, and 
also to provide agencies for the settlement of 
specific disputes between nations. To this end, 
the signatory Powers pledged themselves (Art. 
10) “to respect and preserve as against ex- 
ternal aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members 
of the League.” The members of the League 
recognized that the maintenance of xjeace re- 
quired the “reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national safety 
and the enforcement by common action of in- 
ternational obligations.” To the Council was 
instrusted the important function of formulating 
decennial plans for the reduction of armaments, 
which having once been accepted by the par- 
ticular governments concerned were not to he 
changed without the consent of the Council. The 
Council also was empowered to suggest means 
for preventing the evils attendant upon the 
manufacture by private enterprise of niunitions 
and implements of war. Members of the Leagjue 
undertook to interchange full and frank in- 
formation as to the scale . of their armaments 
and their military, naval, and aeronautical pro- 
grammes. 

Any war or threat of war, whether directly 
affecting any member or not, was declared to 
be a matter of concern to the whole League; 
and at the request of any member, a meeting of 
the Council should be summoned forthwith. Each 
member possessed the friendly right of calling 
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the attention of the Assembly or of the Council 
to any circumstance threatening international 
peace or good understanding. Members of the 
League were pledged to submit all potentially 
dangerous disputes, which could not be satis- 
factorily settled by diplomacy, either to arbi- 
tration or to inquiry by the Council and in no 
case to resort to war until three months after 
the award of the arbitrator or the report of 
the Council. The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, for whose establishment pro- 
vision was made, was to be endowed with power 
to determine any international dispute sub- 
mitted to it by the contestants and also give 
an advisory opinion on any matter referred to 
it by the Council or by the Assembly. Danger- 
ous 'disputes not settled by diplomacy, or sub- 
mitted to arbitration, were to be referred to 
the Council or through it to the Assembly, and 
if all efforts at conciliation failed, the facts and 
recommendations were to be published. Mem- 
bers obligated themselves not to go to war with 
the party to the dispute which accepted the sug- 
gestion of the conciliating agency, but any 
member resorting to war in violation of its cove- 
nants was ipso facto to be deemed to have com- 
mitted an act of war against all other members, 
who bound themselves immediately to sever all 
commercial, financial, and personal relations 
with the nationals of the covenant-breaking 
state and to prevent any intercourse between 
that state and any other state whether a mem- 
ber of the League or not. The Council was in- 
vested with the duty of recommending what 
effective contribution each member of the League 
should contribute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the covenants of the League. 
In the event of a dispute between a member 
of the League and an outside state, or between 
two or more nonmember states, the League was 
to offer its services; and if the invitation should 
be rejected and a member of the League at- 
tacked, all other members were to come to its 
aid. 

The Covenant expressly affirmed the validity 
of international engagements, such as treaties 
of arbitration or regional understandings like 
• the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the main- 
tenance of peace, but all other obligations or 
understandings inconsistent with the terms of 
the Covenant were to be abrogated, the Assembly 
being empowered to advise the reconsideration 
of treaties which had become inapplicable. A 
blow was dealt to secret diplomacy by the re- 
quirement that henceforth . every new treaty 
or international engagement should be forthwith 
registered with the Secretariat and published by 
it; and no such pact was to be considered bind- 
ing until so registered. 

As territorial greed and colonial rivalries had 
been prolific causes of war in the past, the 
Covenant provided a new system for controlling 
the German colonies and dismembered portions 
of the Turkish Empire, which were not to be 
divided among the victor^s as spoils but admin- 
istered as sacred trusts of civilization for the 
benefit of the peoples concerned. The various 
areas were to be intrusted to various members 
of the League under mandates prescribing the 
degree and kind of authorit;^ that they might 
exercise, guaranteeing certain rights to the 
natives and requiring annual reports from the 
mandatories. In other ways, the League was in- 
extricably interwoven with the general peace 
settlement. To it were intrusted the adminis- 


tration of international areas, such as the Saar 
Basin and the Free City of Danzig and the con- 
duct of certain plebiscites, such as those in North 
Schleswig, Allenstein and Marienwerder, and 
Upper Silesia, which are discussed under their 
respective heads. 

Members of the League pledged themselves 
to cooperate in the reciprocal establishment of 
freedom of transit and equitable treatment for 
commerce, in the improvement of lal)or condi- 
tions, the international prevention of disease 
and mitigation of suffering, the suppression of 
the arms traffic, the traffic in women and chil- 
dren, and in opium and other dangerous drugs. 
To the League were to be transferred all inter- 
national bureaus and commissions. Provision 
was made for the amendment of the Covenant 
at any time by a unanimous vote of the Coun- 
cil and by a majority of the Assembly, though 
the somewhat faulty drafting of the Covenant 
was manifested by omission of any reference 
to ratifications. 

The League of Nations formally came into 
existence on Jan. 10, 1920, with the exchange of 
ratifications of the Treaty of Versailles. Dur- 
ing its early years. League activities developed 
along three main lines: (1) Establishment, 
operation, and development of its organs of ad- 
ministration and control. (2) The promotion 
of general international welfare. (3) The par- 
tial elimination of general causes of war and the 
attempted solution of certain specific disputes 
arising between nations. 

Development of Organs of Control. First 
convened on Jan. 16, 1920, the Council up to 
June, 1929, held 65 sessions in various places 
though customarily at Geneva. Official rules of 
procedure were early adopted and the Council 
rapidly demonstrated itself to be a lloxible organ 
of action well adapted to the requirements of a 
constantly changing situation. Starting with 
three items in the first session, the Council 
handled some 2400 items up to 1928. In 1922, 
with the subsequent approval of the Assembly, 
the Council increased its nonpermanent member- 
ship from four to six states, and in 1920 from 
six to nine. Germany was accorded a permanent 
seat upon its admission to tlio League in 1926, 
so that in 1929 there were five permanent mem- 
bers (a permanent place is reserved for tlio 
United States under the Covenant and another is 
probably available for the Soviet Union) and 
nine nonpermanent members. 

At first, it was the practice of the Assembly 
to elect its representatives to the Council 
annually though the same states might be re- 
elected indefinitely. After an amendment to 
Art. 4, par. 2 of the Covenant, which became 
effective July 29, 1026, the Seventh Assembly 
proceeded in September of tliat year to adopt a 
new set of rules whereby three of the (now) 
nine nonpermanent members were to be elected 
each year to serve normally for three years and 
then to be ineligible for an equivalent period un- 
less the disability be removed by a two-thirds 
majority of the Assembly — ^which in any case 
reserved full power to make a sweeping change 
of all nine in any one election. The states 
which have served are as follows, the asterisk in- 
dicating the nine members in August, 1029 : Bel- 
gium (192fi-28); Brazil (1920-26); * Canada 
(1926-29); * Chile (1026-20); China (1921-23, 
1926-28); Colombia (1926-28); * Cuba (1927- 
30 ) ; Czechoslovakia ( 1924-27 ) ; * Finland 

(1927-30); Greece (1920); Netherlands (1926- 
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28): * Persia (1028-31); * Poland (1926-29, 
and reeligible; * Rumania (1926-29); Salvador 
(1926-27); Spain (1920-26, 1928-31, and re- 
eligible); Sweden (1023-26); Uruguay (1923- 
26); * Venezuela (1928-31), In August, 1923, 
the Council decided that henceforth regular 
meetings would be held quarterly in December, 
March, June, and just prior to the annual meet- 
ing of the Assembly. Since 1926 the August- 
September meeting has split into two sessions, 
the Council reorganizing after the election of 
nonpermanent members by the Assembly. 

The Pirst Assembly, summoned by Woodrow 
Wilson as authorized in the Covenant, met at 
Geneva on Nov. 15, 1920, its session lasting until 
December 18, with 41 states represented. Hence- 
forth, regular meetings were held annually in 
Hepteraber and one special session was held in 
March, 1926, to consider Germany’s admission 
to the League (see below). Though not possess- 
ing the flexibility and initiative of the Council, 
the Assembly came to occupy a place of con- 
siderable importance in the League. Its mem- 
bership embraced men of experience in public 
affairs, often endowed with keen powers of 
criticism and in some cases real constructive 
ability — premiers, foreign ministers, members of 
parliaments and diplomatic corps. By prescrip- 
tion in the Covenant and by practice, the Assem- 
bly came to perform three duties exclusive to it, 
i.c., passing the annual budget, admitting new 
niembers, and electing nonpermanent members 
of the Council. By an amendment to the Cove- 
nant, Art. 6, par, 6, ofTeotive Aug. 13, 1924, the 
Assembly was to decide upon the proportion of 
the expenses of the League to be born by each 
member. The League budget for 1929 totaled 
27,026,280 gold francs. Annual reports of the 
work of the Council and Secretariat, submit- 
ted to the Assembly for review, criticism, and 
ap[)roval, elicited discussions constituting an ex- 
tremely useful appraisal of international prog- 
ress and a challenging symposium of world 
o])inion upon important questions. Indeed, the 
centre of gravity in the League slowly shifted 
from the (Council to the Assembly with broaden- 
ing democratic consequences. 

J^y an annex to the original Covenant, Sir 
James Eric Drummond of Great Britain was 
named jSrst Secretary General and during tlie 
next decade an elaborate but highly efUcient and 
flexible Secretariat was developed under his direc- 
tion. The Secretariat was charged with the task 
not only of preparing* the work and executing 
the decisions of the Council and Assembly, but 
also of placing at their disposal extensive, de- 
tailed, specific, and up-to-date information upon 
the various topics and problems confronting one 
or the other. An admirable organization was 
developed to direct the multifarious and 
intricate activities falling under its supervision, 
the Secretariat being divided into various tech- 
nical sections and administrative services with 
a technical staff of about 475 men and women 
experts drawn from some 40 nationalities. These 
members of the Secretariat acted in an interna- 
tional caiiacity and were not in any sense 
representatives of their own country. 

Commencing with a treaty filed by Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden on July 6, 1920, the secre- 
tariat had registered 2000 treaties by May, 1929. 
The League’s Treaty Series, to which the United 
States government likewise in the course of time, 
decided to send its international engagements, 
thus became a vast compendium of the new in- 


ternational law and organization of the world. 
About 500 public and private international 
agencies and commissions also had been placed 
under the segis of the League. 

In February, 1920, an advisory commission of 
12 eminent international jurists was appointed 
by the Council to draft a statute organizing the 
Permanent Court of International Justice au- 
thorized by the Covenant (Art. 14). With 
the^ exception of the provision for obligatory 
jurisdiction and certain minor details, their re- 
port was approved by the Council during the 
summer of 1920 and adopted by the Assembly 
at its first meeting. Thirty-six nations made a 
futile effort to secure compulsory jurisdiction 
for the new court, hut the Great Powers re- 
fused to engage themselves to submit all jus- 
ticiable disputes thereto, although subsequently 
numerous smaller states signed an additional 
optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction, or 
entered into mutual agreements to that effort. 
“The jurisdiction of the Court,” ran Art. 36 
of the statute creating it, “comprises all cases 
which the parties refer to it and all matters 
specially provided for in the Treaties and 
Conventions in force.” The new court was de- 
signed to bo an impartial, permanent judicial 
organ, capable of settling international dis- 
putes of a purely legal character without the 
intrusion of political considerations. It was not 
intended to duplicate or supersede the Court of 
Arbitration created by the First Hague Peace 
Conference (1899). The two courts continued 
to exist side by side, the old court having the 
function of arbitrating a difficulty, the new 
one, the function of deciding what law applied 
in any given case. It was not intended, as 
were the Council and Assembly, to devise ar- 
rangements, adjustments, and compromises as a 
method of harmonizing conflicts between states, 
but simply to interpret, explain, and apply inter- 
national laws and conventions. Following a 
suggestion made by Mr. Root of the United 
States, the statute provided for tlie election of 
judges for a term of nine years by an absolute 
majority in the Council and Assembly voting 
separately, thereby appeasing the demands of 
both large and small states for commensurate 
powers of choice. In September, 1921, 11 
judges, including Prof. John Bassett Moore 
of the United States, and four deputy judges 
were chosen in this way. The first regular ses- 
sion of the Court was opened at its permanent 
seat (The Hague) on June 15, 1922. 

Promotion of International "WTelfare. Up 
to 1929, perhaps tlie chief service performed by 
the Lea^e of Nations had been the promotion of 
international welfare. Its humanitarian work 
proved varied and efficient and by extensive 
technical investigations it threw much light 
upon unsolved social and economic problems. 
The Assembly and Council were assisted in 
specific phases of League business by what are 
known as “technical organizations.” The fully 
developed technical organization devoted itself 
to a single field of International relations and 
consisted of three parts: (1) a section of the 
Secretariat serving as an exploring, recording, 
and secretarial body; (2) an advisory or tech- 
nical committee composed of experts serving to 
give definite form to the material placed before 
it by member states or the Secretariat; and (3) 
conferences of representatives of fiicmber and 
other states convened on the advice of the com- 
mittee and on invitation from the Council, result- 
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ing in international conventions submitted by- 
signatory states to their appropriate internal 
organs for ratification. 

In addition to the work of the International 
Labor Organization, discussed under Labor 
Organization, International, the following ac- 
tivities of the League of Nations may he noted: 

Economic and Financial Organization. 
This included the creation of economic and 
financial committees of various types; the 
sponsoring of the Conference on International 
Cooperation in Statistics at London Aug. 14-15, 
1911), before the League was formally in being, 
and the continuation of the Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics hitherto published by the Supreme 
Economic Coiuicil; the convocation of the Inter- 
national Financial Conference at Brussels, Sept. 
24-Oet. 8, 1920, attended by representatives of 39 
states, which helped to clarify financial problems 
of reconstruction. Of unusual significance was 
the summoning by the Sixth Assembly of an 
International Economic Conference which sat at 
Geneva, May 4-23, 1927, attended by delegates 
and experts from 50 countries, the personnel 
including industrialists, merchants, hankers, 
economists, agriculturists, experienced officials 
and representatives of workers* and consumers’ 
organizations and cofiperative societies. This 
conference, after a general exchange of views on 
existing economic conditions and difficulties, 
adopted a final report embodying recommenda- 
tions subsequently accepted in whole or in part 
by some 30 governments as a practicable inter- 
national programme for economic peace and prog- 
ress. Two annual sessions of an economic con- 
sultative committee were held at Geneva, May, 
1928, and May, 1929, to survey the international 
economic situation as it developed subsequent 
to the conference. Numerous, other conferences 
adopted conventions or protocols dealing with 
import and export, prohibition and restriction, 
simplification of customs formalities, arbitration 
of commercial disputes, unfair competition, and 
other aspects of international commercial inter- 
course. 

The financial committee proved to be a medium 
through which the League of Nations contributed 
in a vital way to the financial reconstruction of 
Europe. By common consent, tlie aid of the 
League saved Austria and Hungary from bank- 
ruptcy, disaster, and anarchy, and restored them 
to their place in the world with their antomony 
intact. . Assistance, through loans floated under 
League auspices, was likewise rendered to the 
Free City of Danzig; to Estonia; to Bulgaria; 
and to Greece, as is discussed in the articles on 
these countries. Elaborate investigations into 
the vexatious problems of counterfeit currency, 
central bank statistics, and double taxation were 
launched. 

Organizatioii for Communication and 
Transit. Under this head are to be noted 
sessions of the General Conference on Freedom of 
Communications and Transit at Barcelona in 
1921, at Geneva in 1923 and 1927, and the crea- 
tion of an advisory and technical committee; the 
Conference of Press Exj)erts at Geneva, 1927, the 
adoption of conventions and recommendations 
dealing with freedom of transit, passport and 
identity certificates, use of maritime ports and 
navigable waterways, vessel measurement, an 
international regime of railways, transmission 
of electric power, the development of hydraulic 
power, and the international circulation of motor 
vehicles. The calendar reform problem received 


exhaustive attention. A convention signed at 
Lausanne, July 24, 1923, practically neutralized 
the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, and Bosporus, 
and the commission created to administer this 
regime was placed under the supervision of the 
League. 

The Health Organization. Acting through 
the General Health Advisory Commission, a stand- 
ing committee and a section of the secretariat, 
the League incalculably furthered the work of 
promoting sanitation, fighting epidemics, collect- 
ing and disseminating epidemiological intelli- 
gence, . arranging international interchanges of 
public health offices, standardizing sera and in- 
vestigating the problems of infant mortality, 
cancer, and health insurance. 

Intellectual Cooperation. In compliance 
with a resolution of the Second Assembly, the 
council decided, Jan. 14, 1922, to appoint a 
committee on intellectual cooperation with 12 
members (increased to 15 in 1028). Henri 
Bergson, the French philosopher, H. A. Lorentz, 
the Dutch physicist, and Gilbert Murray, the 
Oxford Greek scholar, served successively as 
chairman of the committee, whose membership 
embraced such eminent scic^ntists as Hohert A. 
Millikan, the American physicist, Albert Einstein, 
the German physicist, and Mine. Curie, codis- 
coverer of radium. A^er afTording assistance to 
intellectual workers, in numerous central Europ- 
ean states, who confronted hard conditions as a 
result of the post-war derangement, the committee 
developed a programme for permanent work 
touching such important subjects as university 
relations, science and bibliography, arts and 
letters, intellectual rights, and instruction of 
yoxitli. Upon the invitation and with the sup- 
port of the French government, the International 
Institute of Intellectual Cofiperation was estab- 
lished at Paris in 1926. 

Suppression of Opium Traffic. Continuing 
pre-war eflTorts to abate the opium-trafiic (svil, 
the League appointed an advisory committee in 
1921 and held two opium conferences in 1924-25, 
the convention of which became in 1926 and 1028 
the starting point of its work in this field. 

Traffic in Women and Children. The 
League held an International Conference at 
Geneva, June 30-July 5, 1921, with 35 states 
participating, which reaffirmed and supple- 
mented pre-war engagements for suppressing this 
evil. An advisory committee on the traffic in 
women and children appointed in 1022 was re- 
organized in 1924 as the Advisory Commission 
for the Protection and Welfare of Children and 
Young People, with two sections, one dealing 
with the traffic in women and children and the 
other with child welfare. Energetic measures 
were set on foot to investigate the method.s of 
traffickers. A special convention for suppressing 
the circulation of obscene publications signed at 
Geneva, Sept. 12, 1923, by 43 states, entered into 
force on Aug. 7, 1924. 

Befugees and Belief of Distress. The first 
great humanitarian accomplishment was the 
repatriation of 430,000 prisoners of war belong- 
ing to 26 difiTerent nations at the phenome- 
nally low average cost of $5 jier person. Tlie 
Greek Refugee Settlement scheme dealt with 
1,500,000 people, the Bulgarian with 200,000. 
Over 1,500,000 Russian refugees scattered 
throughout Europe and Asia required much at- 
tention. The same problem existed for 300,000 
Armenians and other lesser groujis. All of 
these situations were handled with humane efilr 
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ciency by League commissioners. Moreover, an 
International Relief Union was established (by 
convention and statute of July 12, 1927) for im- 
mediate action in case of disaster anywhere in 
the world regardless of race, nationality, or po- 
litical or religious considerations. 

Mandates and Backward Peoples. See 
Mandates. 

Administration of Territory. See Saab 
Basin, Danzig. 

Progressive Codification of International 
Law. The Committee of Justice appointed by 
the Council in 1920 to draft a statute for the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, also 
reported a resolution of its own dealing with the 
codification of international law. After some 
delay, the Council in response to a resolution of 
the Fifth Assembly (Sept. 22, 1924) appointed 
a committe of experts for the Progressive Codifi- 
cation of International Law (Dec. 12, 1924), 
which held annual sessions beginning in 1925 
and made systematic preparations for a future 
codification conference to be held at The Hague. 
Of interest also was the establishment at Rome 
on hfay 30, 1928, of the International Institute 
for the Unification of Private Law, endowed by 
the Italian government and operating under the 
control of the League. 

Achievement of Arbitration, Security, and 
Disarmament. Praiseworthy as had been the 
activity of the League of Nations in the promo- 
tion of international coSperation and general 
human welfare during the first decade of its 
existence, it nevertheless did not fulfill alto- 
gether satisfactorily its basic function of elimi- 
nating the general causes of war anil settling 
specific disputes between states. During the 
l>eace negotiations, the Allied plenipotentiaries in 
response to the German delegation’s protest 
against unilateral disarmament had made the fol- 
lowing categorical reply: “The Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers wish to make it clear that their 
requirements in regard to German armaments 
wore not made solely with the object of rendering 
it iin])oasible to resume her policy of military ag- 
gression. They are also the first step toward tho 
general reduction and limitation of armaments 
which they seek to bring about as one of the 
most fruitful preventives of war, and which it 
will bo one of the first duties of the League of 
Nations to ])romote.’’ Efforts to make the cove- 
nant-])reseribed (Art. 8) agreement upon the sub- 
ject were continuous after 1920, but up to 1929 
had led to no general result. 

When tlie League wont into operation, nearly 
all states felt that the control of national arma- 
ment was one of the most sacred attributes and 
efiicacious guarantees of their independence. On 
May 9, 1920, the council set up the Permanent 
Advisory Commission on Armaments (consult 
Art, 9 of Covenant) consisting of military, naval, 
and air officers appointed by the governments 
represented in the council. The First Assembly, 
iiowovcr, resolved to entrust the problem to the 
Temporary Mixed Commission, so as to take it 
out of the hands of strictly professional military 
experts. The Second Assembly (1921) urged 
this commission to make proposals in the shape 
of a draft treaty, hut the commission found that 
a general feeling of insecurity was the chief 
obstacle to action. The ITiird Assembly (1922) 
emphasi;ied this view in resolutions stating that 
“moral disarmament is an essential preliminary 
condition of material disarmament, and that 
this moral disarmament can only be achieved in 


an atmosphere of mutual confidence and secur- 
ity.” The existence in the Covenant of Art. 
10 did not seem to inspire “mutual confidence 
and security.” Indeed, strangely enough, at- 
tempts were made (1920-23) to interpret away 
the significance of (and even to cut out by 
amendment) “the heart of the covenant,” as Wil- 
son had described it. In 1923 the Temporary 
Mixed Commission reported a draft treaty of 
mutual assistance (written largely by Lord 
Robert Cecil) to the Fourth Assembly which 
perfected the text for submission to the govern- 
ments. Eighteen states approved it in j)riuciple, 
hut various criticisms were leveled against it, 
one of which was that it did not take into suffi- 
cient account existing machinery for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 

The deliberations of the brilliant Fifth Assem- 
bly (1924) were dramatized and vitalized by 
the brief attendance of Premiers fidoiiard Her- 
riot of France and J. Ramsay MacDonald of 
Great Britain. These men had already given a 
more friendly complexion to European diplo- 
macy. Fresh from the achievements of the 
London Conference on Reparations (see Repara- 
tions), which launched the so-called Dawes 
Plan, they were imbued with the true League 
spirit. The result was tho adoption of the fa- 
mous Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes opened for signa- 
ture on Oct. 2, 1924. By a scries of solemn 
pledges, the signatory states were committed to 
arbitration, they were to sanction the principle 
that aggressive war was no longer a recognized 
method of settling disputes, and they were to 
agree that a state was an aggressor when it re- 
fused to submit its case to arbitration. These 
principles wore tantamount to acceptance of 
compulsory arbitration. 'When a certain num- 
ber of states should have ratified the Protocol, 
the International Conference for Limitation of 
Armament was to meet at Geneva and, as soon 
as any plan for reduction adopted by that con- 
ference went into operation, the protocol was to 
become effective; but the downfall of the Mac- 
Donald ministry in Great Britain (see Great 
Britain, under History) brought into power a 
new Conservative govenimcnt which deemed it 
necessary to reserve the right to use force in 
remote i)arts of the world to which Britisli rule 
and trade extended (witness the drastic ulti- 
matum to Bgj'pl — ^December, 1924), and which 
was reluctant to promise cooperation in any eco- 
nomic punitive measure, the chief reliance for 
enforcing the Protocol, while the United States 
remained outside the League. On Mar. 12, 1925, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the new British For- 
eign Secretary, announced to the Council his 
Government’s decision not to ratify. The Geneva 
Protocol was dead. 

Already a new project was in the offing, this 
time one initiated by Germany. For some years 
after the War, most Germans looked upon the 
League of Nations as a tool in tho hands of their 
enemies, pointing in confirmation of this view 
to the Eupen-Malmddy ifiebiscitc, the infiuenco 
of Franco in the Saar Governing Commission, 
and the advantages given to ]*oland in the Upper 
Siberian award. After the adoption of the 
Dawes Plan, however, and under the realistic 
leadership of tho brilliant Foreign Minister, 
Gustav Stresenmnn, the Gorman attitude slowly 
altered. Obtaining the endorsement of hia cabi- 
net, Stresemann began to lay plans for taking 
Germany into tho League, Encouraged by prL 
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vate inquiries, he made formal application for 
admission on Dec. 11, 1924, stipulating four pre- 
requisite conditions: (1) Germany would expect 
a permanent seat in the Council and general 
equality of treatment; (2) as a temporarily dis- 
armed state, she could not he expected to contrib- 
ute armed support to League measures against a 
defiant state; (3) in pledging herself to keep 
her obligations, she should not be understood 
as renewing her acceptance of the war-guilt 
affirmation (Art. 231) of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; and (4) she would expect in due time to 
be given an active share in the working of the 
mandate system. On Mar. 14, 1925, the Council 
made a generally favorable reply; though assert- 
ing the impossibility of allowing special privi- 
leges to a nation coming into the League, it 
pointed out that there were provisions in the 
Covenant by which Germany’s unarmed condi- 
tion would be taken into account. The note 
concluded by expressing the desire of the Council 
to see Germany in the League and "thus play, 
in the organization of peace, a part correspond- 
ing to her position in the world.” 

Meanwhile (Feb. 9, 1925), Stresemann pro- 
posed to the French government the negotiation 
of a general pact guaranteeing the security 
of the existing frontiers in western Europe. 
Germany, moreover, would undertake not to go 
to war to change any of her eastern boundaries 
as fixed at Versailles, but she reserved the right 
to submit their modification to courts of arbitra- 
tion or to the League of Nations. Briand, the 
French Foreign Minister, after securing a 
promise of British coSperation, replied to Berlin 
(June 18, 1925) suggesting that success de- 
pended upon Germany’s assuming the obligations 
and enjoying the rights laid down in the Cove- 
nant of the League. A further exchange of 
views followed definitely preparing the way for 
a conference. A preliminary meeting of jurists 
at London (August 31) threshed out technical 
legal points. 

The Sixth Assembly of the League (September, 
1925), while reaffirming the cardinal principles 
of the defunct Geneva Protocol, gave its support 
to the proposed security pact. On Oct. 16, 1925, 
a treaty was tentatively signed at Locarno, 
Switzerland, by high-ranking representatives of 
Belgium, Prance, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Italy, pledging the maintenance of the existing 
boundaries in western Europe. Four arbitra- 
tion conventions were concluded between Ger- 
many and Beligum, Germany and France, Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia, and Germany and 
Poland, respectively. As one of tlie essential 
conditions of the pact, it was agreed that Ger- 
many should join the League of Nations. The 
conference at Locarno then adjourned, while 
parliamentary sanction for its engagements was 
sought in the various countries concerned. In 
Prance (see France, under History), where irre- 
concilable "Poincarism” was still strong, there 
were many who mistrusted any acceptance of 
Gennany’s word, but the prestige of Briand and 
the intense longing for peace supervened. In 
Great Britain (see Great Britain, under Fia- 
tory), the Locarno settlement received the sup- 
port of the Conservative majority and of most of 
the Opposition. In the small nations on the con- 
tinent, it was popular as offering a possible basis 
for enduring peace. The bitterest struggle oc- 
curred in Germany, but Stresemann finally (No- 
vember 27) secured a decisive victory in the 
Beichstag. Pour days later, on Dec. 1, 1926, the 


conferees reconvened at London for the formal 
ceremony of acceptance. The Locarno pact was 
a reality. 

The stage now seemed set for Germany’s en- 
trance into the League of Nations. In February, 
1926, the German government made formal ap- 
plication for admission. A special meeting of 
the Council summoned a special meeting of the 
Assembly for March 8. Then developed an amaz- 
ing situation. Spain and Brazil, both non- 
permanent members of the Council, determined 
to block Germany’s admission to a permanent 
seat until they received similar recognition : 
Poland, supported by France, advanced the same 
claim. The climax of absurdity was reached 
when Czechoslovakia, China, and Persia evinced 
similar ambitions. Stresemann, profoundly cha- 
grined at these unforeseen complications and 
overwhelmed by the reproaches of fire-eating 
Nationalists at home, let it be known that Ger- 
many would not join the League at all unless 
she obtained a permanent seat in the Council 
with its significance undiminished by the ac- 
cordance of such a position to any other state at 
the same time. 

As March 8 approached and none of the con- 
testants relaxed her pretensions, the situation 
became tense and strenuous. At Geneva, Cham- 
berlain and Briand, whose secret manipulation 
had in some measure caused the deadlock, endeav- 
ored unsuccessfully to arrange a comproiniKc 
through private negotiations. The prestige of 
the League was being sadly impaired by "the la- 
mentable spectacle of intrigue and indecision,” as 
one journalist described it. Finally, a face-sav- 
ing arrangement was agreed upon, which cleared 
up the difiiculty in part. Sweden magnanimously 
relinquished her nonpermanent seat in the Coun- 
cil in favor of Poland upon condition that a 
pro-French state retire in favor of tiolland. 
(Czechoslovakia made the sacrifice.) Spain and 
Brazil remained adamant, however, and Briand, 
Chamberlain, and other leaders were obliged to 
confess defeat. To prevent irreparable injury to 
German feelings, the Locarno Powers issued a 
statement declaring that morally speaking, they 
considered Germany a member of the League. 
The Special Assembly convened, but considera- 
tion of Germany’s application for niembersliip 
was deferred until the regular So j) tern her meet- 
in. A committee on the composition of the Coun- 
cil was appointed to study the prol)lem. As- 
sisted by belated French and Spanish ratification 
of an amendment to the Covenant (proposed in 
1922) giving the Assembly power to determine 
the method of election and to prescribe condi- 
tions of reoligibility for nonpcrmaiient members 
of the Council, the committee conceived a plan 
whereby Germany alone was to bo admitted to a 
permanent seat, the number of nonpermanent 
members was to be increased to nine (see above) 
elected for three-year terms, one-third retiring 
each year and then being ineligible for three 
years unless specifically declared reffiigible by 
a two-thirds majority of the Assembly; Brazil 
gave formal notice (June 10, 1926) of intended 
withdrawal from the League (in accordance with 
Art. 1 of the Covenant). 

The Committee’s report was approved by tlio 
Council and submitted to the Seventh Assembly, 
which met Sept. 6, 1926. Two days later, Ger- 
many’s application' for membership was passed 
by a unanimous vote. The award of a perma- 
nent seat to Germany coupled with the increase 
of nonpermanent Council scats was approved. 
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On September 10, the German delegation was 
welcomed to membership. Stresemann mounted 
the tribune and delivered an address lauding the 
aims of the League and pledging the loyalty of 
Germany. Briand followed with a felicitous 
speech extolling the prospect of durable peace 
between France and her age-old enemy. On 
Sei>tember 11 came Spain’s formal notice of 
withdrawal from the League, but this was des- 
tined to be reconsidered (March, 1928) before it 
became effective. The Assembly then proceeded 
to adopt the plan for remodeling the Council 
as outlined by^ the committee, adding to it, how- 
ever, a provision that the Assembly might, if it 
saw fit, change the entire complement of non- 
permanent members. Not only was the League 
now a more democratic organization, but it like- 
wise embraced all of the ex-enemy powers except 
Turkey, In 1027 Germany was allotted a 
representative on the Permanent Mandate Com- 
mission. Surely much water had flowed under 
the bridge since 1919. 

Resuming the story of the long struggle for 
disarmament and security, it may be noted that, 
at a conference of 45 states held at Geneva, a 
convention was signed (June 17, 1025) provid- 
ing (when duly ratified) for the establish- 
ment of a general system of supervision 
and publicity for the international trade in 
arms, munitions, and implements of war, and 
a special system for areas where measures 
of this kind were generally recognized as 
particularly necessary. A protocol signed the 
same day, prohibiting the use of asphyxiating, 
poisonous, or other gases and of bacteriological 
methods of warfare, came into force for certain 
states (e. g., France) on Apr. 2, 1927, with others 
acceding subsequently. Preliminary investiga- 
tions were set on foot to facilitate the ultimate 
suppression of private manufacture of arms and 
munitions. On Sept. 26, 1925, the Council estab- 
lished the preparatory commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference which, during the ensuing 
years, continued the study of the armaments 
problem. 

The negotiation of the Locarno Pact and the 
adhesion of Germany to the League gave a new 
im])ctus to the Assembly’s continuous attempt 
to realize the formula “arbitration, security, and 
reduction of armament.” The Seventh Assem- 
bly stated that the principles of conciliation and 
arbitration and "security by the mutual guar- 
anteeing *of states against any unprovoked ag- 
gression,” should "govern the policy of every 
civilized nation.” 

The Eighth Assembly (1927) declared in a 
roHolution; (1) That all wars of aggression are 
and shall always he prohibited; (2) that every 
pacific means must be employed to settle dis- 
putes of every description, which may arise be- 
tween states; and (3) . . , that the states mem- 
bers of the League are under an obligation to 
conform to these principles. A new Committee 
on Arbitration and Security was appointed whose 
essential duty should be "to consider ... the 
measures capable of giving all states the guaran- 
tees of arbitration and security necessary to en- 
able them to fix the level of their armaments at 
the lowest possible figure in an international dis- 
armament agreement.” This Committee sub- 
mitted to the Ninth Assembly (1928) a series 
of reports and draft conventions which were per- 
fected by it. The result was a multilateral 
general act; and three model bilateral conven- 
tions for conciliation, arbitration, and judicial 
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settlement, a model collective treaty of mutual 
assistance, a collective and bilateral treaty of 
nonaggression, and a model treaty to strengthen 
the means of preventing war. Meantime, the 
multilateral Briand-Kellogg Pact for the renun- 
ciation of war had been signed at Paris (Aug. 
27, 1928) further altering the political condi- 
tions in which the armament problem was en- 
visaged. The drafting of the Young plan for 
definitive solution of the Reparation problem 
(June 7, 1929) prefigured further progress 
toward European amity. Moreover, the long- 
drawn-out and^ tortuous Anglo-American nego- 
tiations on limitation of naval armaments took 
a definite turn for the better in July, 1929. 

During the years 1920-29, while wrestling 
with the thorny problem of achieving security 
and reducing armament, the League of Nations 
was simultaneously exj)erimenting with its ma- 
chinery and developing a technique for the 
adjustment of specific disputes between nations 
in accordance with Articles 11 to 17 of the Cove- 
nant. This ^ system did not contemplate han- 
dling any dispute until the resources of direct 
negotiation between the parties should be ex- 
hausted. Moreover, as it proved, not all wars 
or threats of war were referred to the League 
for action — ^.g., the Russo-Polish War ami the 
Greco-Turkish War. The explanation for the 
undoubted impotence of the League in these and 
other instances is to be sought in the fact that 
the Allied Powers strove, somewhat unsuccess- 
fully on the whole, to deal through the Council 
of Premiers or Conference of Ambassadors with 
questions arising from the peace settlement. 
Civil wars, such as the momentous revolutionary 
upheaval in China, were outside of the jurisdic- 
tion of the League. 

Nevertheless, despite some discouraging set- 
backs, the League of Nations had a few not in- 
conspicuous achievements to its credit. A con- 
troversy between Finland and Sweden over the 
Aland Islands (see Finland and Sweden, under 
Bistory) was successfully adjusted (1920- 

22 ) ; the intervention of the League in the 
Albanian question (see Albajvia) was marked 
by at least temporarily beneficial results (1921- 

23) ; and the compromise solutions of the ques- 
tion of portioning Upper Silesia between Ger- 
many and Poland (1921-22) and of the pos- 
session of Morul at issue between Turkey and 
Great Britain as mandatory for Iraq (1924- 
20) were both fairly statesmanlike. A bitter 
controversy between Poland and Lithuania over 
Vilna (q.v.) was less satisfactorily handled 
(1920-24), though a dispute between the same 
two nations over the port of Mcrael (q.v.) was 
settled (1924). A Greco-Bulgarian border clash 
which developed to the verge of belligerency was 
expeditiously and firmly settled (1925)^. Most 
of the foregoing topics are discussed elsewhere 
in these volumes either separately or in the 
articles on the individual countries. 

Undoubtedly, the most thorough-going and dis- 
heartening rebuff which the League exj>crienced 
resulted from the bellicose and defiant attitude 
of Italy during the Corfu incident (Augusb- 
SeptemW, 1923). It is important to note tliat, 
throughout its career in settling contiworsios, 
the council never used or threatened to use mili- 
tary or economic warfare, but rather i)laced re- 
liance upon persuasion, conciliation, tactful 
guidance of direct negotiation, and at most the 
mobilization of public opinion. It was not the 
super-state of perfervid 1919 imagination. 
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As tlie League of Nations was thus beginning 
to develop the prestige and integrity of an endur- 
ing institution^ the policy of the United States 
government toward it was undergoing substan- 
tial modification. The attitude of “fearsome 
aloofness,” of the early Harding-Hughes regime 
was impossible of continuance. American col- 
laboration with the League, its secretariat, its 
committees, commissions, and conferences, proved 
neither contaminating nor entangling and what 
originated as a grudging experiment subse- 
quently elicited approval and even encourage- 
ment. If the evolution of the League did not 
correspond in all respects with the prediction 
of Woodrow Wilson, it certainly had not fulfilled 
the dire prophecies of his opponents. Moi cover, 
it should be pointed out that Wilson himself 
had “particularly emphasized the importance of 
relying on experience to guide subsequent ac- 
tion.” The future had yet to reveal whether 
or not the League of Nations would draw the 
remaining non-member states (the United States, 
Russia, Turkey, Mexico, etc.) into its fold, but 
if no millennium had dawned, at least the lesson 
of Armageddon had not been wholly lost. 

Bibliography. In the following list are 
given the more significant and general works 
dealing with the League of Nations: R. S. 
Baker, Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, 
3 vols. (Garden City, N. Y., 1922) ; J. S. Bassett, 
The League of "Nations (New York, 1928); C. 
Howard-Ellis, The Origm, Structure, and Work- 
ing of the League of Nations (Boston, 1928), 
to be followed by two cognate volumes by the 
same author; C. P. Howland, Survey of Ameri- 
can Foreign Felaiions-1928 (New Haven, 1928), 
a valuable and comprehensive study of the pe- 
riod, 1917-27; D. P. Myers, “Nine Years of the 
League of Nations 1920-28,” World Peace Foun- 
dation Pamphlets, vol xii, no. 1 (Boston, 
1929); D. H. Miller, The Drafting of the Cove- 
nant, 2 vols, (New York, 1928); E. M. House 
and C. Seymour, What Really Happened at 
Paris (New York, 1921); C. Seymour (ed.). 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 4 vols. 
(Boston, 1920-28); H. W. Temperley (ed.), A 
History of the Peace Conference of Paris, 6 vols. 
(1920-24). 

LEATHER. The leather industry in the 
United States in the period from 1914 underwent 
many vicissitudes in which the production of live 
stock, the demands due to the World War, and 
the general changes in business and industrial 
conditions figured. In 1919 and 1920, as a result 
of the War, wMch developed a huge production 
and accumulation of hides, skins, and leathers, 
there was a drastic deflation and hides were 
forced upon the market. Furthermore, with the 
increased use of the automobile and changes of 
style in footwear, new kinds of leather were re- 
quired, while there, was a decline in the output 
of harness leather. At the same time, technical 
improvements have been made in tanning and 
leather-making technology and processes. 

^ The United States ranks first among the na- 
tions of tlie world in the production of leather, 
tanning as it does at least 50 per cent of the 
world's output. Its total production of finished 
leather is estimated to be equal to that of all the 
rest of the world combined, but nearly half of 
the cattle hides and calfskins are imported, and 
almost all the sheep, lamb, goat, and kid skins. 
The production of cattle hides, cattle skins, and 
sheepskins in the United States has not in- 
creased proportionately with the demand for 
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leather, and American tanneries are forced to 
import a considerable amount of material. For 
example, in 1928, while there was a large i)roduc- 
tion of hides and skins (the number rcaehctl 185,- 
895,000), yet about 45 per cent of the raw mate- 
rial entering into the manufacture of leather was 
imported, with the exception of goatskins, of 
which 98 per cent was imported. Normally, in 
the United States, there is a greater production 
of leather than the domestic markets can con- 
sume and this production must be taken care of 
by substantial exports, which in 1919 reached a 
peak value of $218,783,300, declining to $31,787,- 
275 in 1921, and rising to $55,105,000 in 1928. 
The United States easily leads the nations of the 
world in leather exports, Germany being second. 
It is quite apparent that the condition of the 
leather industry is more or less coiiiiocted with 
world conditions, and in few American industries 
are there such serious fiuctuatioiis as in those 
connected with the production of leather. 

In the United States, the finished product of 
the taiming industry consists of whole hides, 
sides, backs, bends, butts, and offal skins, and 
the four main groups of finished leather products 
divided into ; ( 1 ) sole, belting, side upper, patent, 
harness, bag, and upholstery; (2) calf and kip 
upper leather; (3) goat and kid upper and fancy 
leather; (4) sheep and lamb upper, lining, glove, 
and fancy leather. The leather industry, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, 1925, ranked 
eleventh among the 16 leading industries of the 
United States when considered from the view- 
point of the total value of the product. As al- 
ready stated, it is necessary for the United States 
to import approximately 50 per cent of the calf- 
skins, 30 per cent of the calf hides, 99 ])er <‘ent 
of the goatskins, and 63 per cent of the sheep- 
skins used in its tanning industry: or, in other 
words, fully 50 per cent of the hides and skins 
entering into international trade arc taken by 
the United States, exclusive of those originating 
in the country. 

In 1927 the American tanning industry con- 
sumed 132,217,000 hides and skins, of which 77 
per cent was used in the production of kIioo 
leather; 5 per cent, in fancy bookbinding and 
kindred leathers; 10 per cent, in glove leather; 3 
per cent, in belting, bag, harness, and upholster- 
ing leather; and the remaining 5 per cent in mis- 
cellaneous leathers. The consumj>tiou of the 
various hides and skins in 1923 was as follows: 
cattle hides, 21,820,000; calf and kid skins, 16,- 
987,000; goat and kid skins, 50,736,000; sheep, 
lamb, and cabretta, 30,062,000; and other hiiles 
and skins, 7,556,000. 

The American leather production in the i)eriod 
from 1914 to 1928, as summarized by the Bureau 
of the Census, is given in the table ou page 922. 

The imports of raw hides and skins into the 
United States in 1927 amounted to 447,142,000 
pounds, valued qt $112,846,000, the imports com- 
ing from widely scattered sources with South 
America and particularly Argentina ranking as 
the chief source of imported cattle hides; and 
Asia, especially British India and China, of goa.t- 
skins; New iSealand, United Kingdom, and Ar- 
gentina being the principal sources of sheep- 
skins and lamb skins. 

The exports of leather in 1927 totaled $54,- 
004,000, which was the largest amount since If) 19 
when the extraordinary figure of $218,783,300 
was attained. In 1914 the exports from the 
United States totaled $44,975,096. It will I)o ap- 
parent from the outline sumxoary of the imports 
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LEATHER PRODUCTION, BY PRINCIPAL CLASSES 
[AZZ figures in thousands of wnits specified^ 

aass 1914 1921 1922 1923 1924 1025 1926 1927 1928 

Solo leather (cattle) sides 18,098 18,063 17,735 18,732 14,640 14,879 13,615 15,829 16,138 

Belting leather butts 974 1,195 1,014 1,471 1,231 1,572 1,852 1,891 1,694 

Side, upper, and patent (cattle) sides 10,049 14,874 22,904 24,226 23,183 23,966 22,936 '21,848 19,316 

Harness leather do 2,944 811 1,377 1,555 1,269 1,288 1,169 1,016 818 

Bag, case, and strap . do 1,005 821 1,249 1,200 1,056 1,175 1,183 1,105 812 

Upholstery “ hides 654 414 716 743 649 626 601 502 470 

Calf and kip skins 16,587 14,988 15,686 18,474 16,455 13,878 15,744 16,987 15,618 

Goat and kid do 34,627 35,058 48,905 47,354 35,895 42,485 49,776 50,736 54 854 

Sheep and lamb do 27,962 * 24,655 36,573 43,796 38,781 33,089 31,665 36,062 39,015 

« Includes “whole-hide grains” and “machine buifod”only. For 1914 “whole-hide grains” only. 

* Figures are not strictly comparable with later years, owing to the omission o£ certain classes in 1914 which 
were not culled for on the schedule. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 

and exports of the United States that the indus- industry, $1,768,000,000, finished leather products 
try is vitally concerned with the question of were valued at $1,306,000,000, or 74 per cent of 
tariff duties and that hides and leather must he the total. Of the finished products, the boot and 
carefully considered in any legislation in this shoe industry represented 70.8 per cent ; boot and 
field. The situation is complicated by the diverse shoe cut stock and findings not made in shoe 
interests represented and these schedules were factories, 10.4 per cent; trunks, suitcases, and 
seriously discussed in the preparation of the bags, 4.7 per cent; pockethooks, purses, and card 
tariff bill of 1929. cases, 3.3 per cent; gloves and mittens of leather, 

The United States Census of Manufactures 2.8 per cent; leather belting, 2.4 per cent; sad- 


LEATHER AND LEATHER MANUFACTURES 



Estab- 

Wage 





Value 

Year 

lish- 

earners 

Primary 

Wages 

Cost of 

Value of 

added by 


ments 

(average 

horse- 


materials 

products ® 

manufacture 



number) 

power 


In thousands 

of dollars 


1914 

6,758 

307,060 

311,194 

169,358 

753,135 

1,104,595 

351,460 

1919 

6,397 

349,362 

382.537 

863,453 

1,713,806 

2,610,231 

896,425 

1921 

4,813 

280,071 

(‘) 

314,412 

934,398 

1,544,186 

609,788 

1923 

4.868 

844,545 

412,998 

388,630 

1,083,345 

1,880,085 

796,740 

1925 

4,264 

315,288 

413,759 

356,246 

1,015,123 

1,767,681 

752,458 


®ThiR value includes much duplication. >Not called for in schedule for 1921. 

Source: Bureau of the Census. 


for 1925 gave for leather and leather manufac- 
tures a total production of goods valued at 
$1,768,000,000, though it was stated that this 
figure involved considerable duplication. The 
output of the tanning industry for 1925 was val- 
ued at $402,000,000, which was a decline in value 
of 5.8 per cent from 1923. The figures of the 
CeiiHUH for leather and leather manufactures are 
given in the accompanying table. 

In the total value of products for the leather 


dlery and harness, 2.3 per cent; and leather goods 
not otherwise specified, about 3 per cent. Among 
the States, Massachusetts ranked first in 1925, 
while New York and Missouri were second and 
third, respectively. The accompanying table 
gives a comparative view of the United States 
leather manufacturing industry for specific years 
with comparative totals. See Boots and Shoes ; 
Live Stock. 


LEATHER MANUPAOTURBS : TOTALS AND SBLEOTED INDIVIDUAL INDUSTRIES 


Year and industry 

Estab- 

Ush- 

Wage 

earners 

Primary 

horse 

Wages 

Cost of 

Value of 

Value 

added 

1914 

meuts 

6,017 

(average 

number) 

351,124 

power 

139,460 

137,443 

materials products by man- 
ufac- 
ture 

In thousands of dollars 
468,890 737,398 268,503 

1010 

5,717 

276,886 

164,776 

275,248 

1,067,285 

1,081,639 

614,354 

1921 

4,205 

231,116 

(“) 

256,671 

65G,G73 

1,160,821 

504,148 

1023 

4,271 

284,842 

182,811 

314,846 

701,595 

1,391,187 

629,592 

1925 

3,732 

262,245 

191,081 

289,484 

708,489 

1,305,567 

597,078 

19 14 

Belting leather 

151 

2,951 

7,386 

^070 

7,996 

16,480 

23,036 

7,556 

Saddlery and harness 

Trunks, suitcases, and bags 

2,551 

12,969 

10,362 

33,086 

53,559 

20,473 

561 

9,911 

7,510 

5,540 

13,620 

26,472 

12,846 

1923 

Belting lealbor 

169 

3,160 

9,075 

3,895 

24,569 

37,723 

13,154 

Saddlery and harness 

472 

6,617 

7,761 

6,916 

24,460 

42,113 

17,653 

Trunks, suxteasos, and hags 

505 

11,441 

7,269 

13,520 

32,837 

63,023 

30,186 

1926 

Beltinir leather 

168 

2,644 

6,889 

3,505 

18,808 

31,811 

12,943 

Boot and show cut stock, not made in boot and . . _ . 

shoo factories 

244 

7,197 

7,859 

7,978 

65,646 

84,220 

18,574 

Boot and shoe findings, not made in hoot and 

326 

1,460 

8,605 

15,419 

9,696 

29,248 

52,064 

22,816 

shoe factories 

Boots and shoes, other than rubber 

206,992 

139,569 

225,788 

481,632 

925,383 

443,751 

(doves and mittens, loatber 

247 

8,378 

3,852 

7,814 

20,021 

37,161 

17.143 

Poektdbooks, pursits, and cardcases 

190 

0,826 

1,356 

9.022 

5,060 

22,442 

43,105 

20,663 

Saddlery and haruess 

258 

4,570 

5,021 

18,776 

30,084 

11,308 

29,842 

IVunks, HUiteases, and bags 

475 

10,848 

7,893 

13,226 

31,382 

C1.224 

Leather grxids, 11 . e. s. 

3C4 

6,685 

3,223 

7,396 

30,474 

40,512 

20,038 

Blackings, stains, and dressings 

171 

1,869 

2,669 

2,165 

9,733 

25,005 

15,322 


» Not called for in schedule for 1921. 
Source: Bureau of the Oensus* 
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LEBANON, Greater. A State proclaimed 
in Sept. 1, 1920. See Syria. 

LE BABON, William (1883- ). An 

American editor and playwright, born at Elgin, 
111. He studied at the University of Chicago 
and at New York University, and served as 
managing editor of Collier^s "WeeTcly, director 
general of Cosmopolitan Productions (1919-24), 
and associate producer of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation (1924-27). Since 1927 he 
has been vice president of the Film Booking 
Office Studio. He was the author of several suc- 
cessful plays, including The Very Idea; Her 
Regiment; Bach to Ea/rth; Apple Blossoms; No- 
lodges Money; The Scarlet Man; and The Love 
Lei ter. 

LEBLOND, Maeitjs (1877- ) and Art 

(1880- ). French brothers who formed a 

literary partnership, signing their works Marius- 
Ary Leblond. Their novel, En France, won the 
Prix Goncourt for 1909. After the World War, 
their books were often full of a lofty idealism. 
They also wrote the sociological studies: La 
grande Ue de Madagascar ( 1907 ) ; La Pologne 
vivante (1910); and La France derant V Europe 
(1913). Their novels include La Sardbande 
(1904); Le miracle de la race (1918); XJlysse, 
oaf re, ou Vhisfoire dorie d*im noir (1024); 
Uamour sur la moniagne (1925) ; and Les 
martyrs de la ripnblique, a contemporary novel 
(3 vols., 1920-27). Other works include La 
socUtS frangaise la troisihme ripuhlique d'aprhs 
les romanciers contemporains (1905); Pemtres 
de races, a history of painting (1909) ; QalliHi 
parle (2 vols., 1920), and Fetiches, short stories 
(4th ed., 1923). 

LE BON, le bON', Gustave (1841- ). A 

French ethnologist and psychologist (see Vol. 
XIII). His most important later works were: 
La vie des virit^s (1914) j Enseignemcnis psy- 
chologiques de la guerre curopienne (1915); 
Premieres consequences de la guerre : transforma- 
tion mentals des peuples (1st series, 1916; 2d 
series, 1917); Eier et domain : pansies hrives 
(1918); Les opinions et les croyances (1918); 
Psychologic des temps nouveaux (1920); Le 
disiquilihre du monde (translated as The World 
Unbalanced, 1923) ; and L^ivolution aotuelle du 
monde; illusions et rialitis (1927), 

LE BBAZ, le brRs, Anatole (1859-1926). 
A French poet and novelist (see Vol. XIII). 
His later works included La Bretagne, an anthol- 
ogy (1925), and Pohmes votifs (1926). 

LEE, James Melvin (1878- ). An 

American editor, born at Port Crane, N. Y. Ho 
was graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1900 and in 1901-02 tauglit at the Western 
Reserve Seminary in Ohio. He then entered the 
newspaper business and was editor of many 
periodicals, including Outmg, Leslie* s Weekly, 
and Judge. He was lecturer on journalism at 
the New York University in 1910-11, and in 
the latter year became director of the depart- 
ment of journalism in that university. He 
wrote Houo to Be Self-supporting at College 
(1903); History of American Journalism 
(1917); Opportunities in the Newspaper Busi- 
ness (1919); Business Ethics (1925). 

LEEDS. An important manufacturing city 
of England and centre of the British woolen and 
wholesale clothing trade. The population at the 
census of 1921 was 458,232; in 1927 it was esti- 
mated to be 482,000. The municipal area is 
30,137 acres (more than 47 square miles). In 
addition to factories for the manufacture of rope. 


thread, linen, glass and earthenware, machinery 
and machine tools, steam engines, and railway 
wagons, the city has the largest share of the 
leather trade of Great Britain. The city govern- 
ment is in the front rank among progressive local 
governing authorities. It has provided extensive 
hospital accommodations^ for the treatment of 
infectious diseases and tuberculosis, and the 
treatment of children up to five years of age. 
In addition, there is an institution for the em- 
ployment of tubercular persons. The water 
supply is obtained from reservoirs in the IVasli- 
hurn Valley, with a storage capacity of 3,276,- 
000,000 gallons, and the daily consumption is 
18,266,000 gallons. A new reservoir has been 
constructed at Leighton with a capacity of 1,- 
050,000,000 gallons. In 1922 the corporation 
purchased the Temple Newsam estate, comprising 
935 acres, together with the historic mansion 
of Temple Newsam, birthplace of I^ord Darnley, 
the ill-fated husband of Mary, Queen of Soots. 
The mansion is on the site of a preceptory of the. 
Knights Templars and was the original of 
Templestome in Scott’s Jvanhoe. It contains a 
line collection of books and paintings, amcjiig 
which are portraits of Darnley and Mary. 

LEE OF FABEHAH, ARTiitm Hamilton, 
First Viscount (1868- ). A British soldier 

and public official, who was born at Bridport 
and educated at Cheltenham and Woolwich. He 
entered the Royal Artillery in 18S8 and remained 
in the army until 1900, when he had reached the 
rank of brevet major. He served in various sta- 
tions, and was in Canada from 1803 to 1808 as 
professor of strategy and tactics at the Uoyal 
Military Academy, during the j)eriod also or- 
ganizing a military survey of the Canadian 
frontier and acting as special correspondent for 
the Daily Chronicle during the Klondyke gold 
rush. Ho then was military attachd with the 
U. S. Army during the Spanish-Aineriean Whir 
(1898), and at Washington (1899). On retir- 
ing from the army, he entered Parliament as a 
Conservative (1900-18), serving as Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty (1903-05), chairman of the 
parliamentary Aerial Defence Cominiiteo (1910-* 
14), parliamentary military secretary to the 
Ministry of Munitions (1915-16), personal mili- 
tary secretary to Lloyd (5corge, who was Hum 
Secretary of State for War (1910), and direet/n*- 
general of food production (1917-18). In 1918 
he was made a baron, and lie entered the cabinet 
in the following year as Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (1910-21), later becoming First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1921-22). He was a 
member of the Imperial Cabinet (1921), a dele- 
gate to the Washington Conference (1921-22), 
and served as chairman of the Uoyal (Jornmis- 
sions on the Public Services in India (1923-24) 
and on Thames Bridges (1920). In 1914 he re- 
entered the army for a time as a colonel. He 
received many honors, including that of Knight 
of the Grand Cross, Order of the Bath (1029), 
was prominent in the world of art as a mcnilM».r 
of museum hoards, and in 1921 gave the Chequers 
estate, used as the country scat of the iVemicr, 
to the nation. 

LEEWABD ISLANDS. A group of Islands 
in the British West Indies, constituting a col- 
ony. They comprise Antigua, Montserrat, St. 
Christopher, and Nevis (usually called St. 
Kitts), a part of the Virgin group, Dominica, 
and their dependencies. Total area, 7X5 square 
miles; population, 322,242 in 1921 (127,393 in 
1911). The leading products are sugar, mo- 
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lasses, lime-juice, coconuts, and fruits. Imports 
for 1913-14 and 1927 were £688,362 and £842,^ 
464. Exports for the same years totaled £563,- 
963 and £662,492. Revenues and expenditures 
of government follow for 1926-27 (1913-14 fig- 
iire in parentheses): revenue, £289,303 (£174,- 
331); expenditure, £259,037 (£171,128) 5 public 
debt, on Mar. 31, 1927, £278,850 (£244,689). 

LE GALLIEITNE, Eva (1899- ). An 

actress born in London, England, the daughter 
of Richard Le Gallienne. She was educated in 
France at the College Sevign4 and started her 
stage career in London at the Prince of Wales 
Theatre in 1915 in The Laughter of Fools. The 
next year, she went to New York and gave her 
first American performance in The Melodg of 
Youth. Other successes included: McLazarus 
(1916-17); Off Ghance (with Ethel Barrymore 
1017-18) ; Nol5 So Long Ago (1020-21) ; Uliom 
(1021-22) ; The Swan (1923) ; The Assumption 
of Hannele (1923); Jeanne d*Arc, by Mercedes 
de Acosta ( 1 025 ) ; The Call of Life, by Schnitz- 
Icr (1025) ; The Master Builder, by Ibsen (1925- 
26). Miss T.>g Gallienne was the founder and 
director of the Civic Repertory Theatre, which 
was opened in New York in 1926. She edited 
Civic Repertory Plays (1928). 

LEGGE, Alexandejr (1866- ). An Amer- 

ican manufacturer and public official, born in 
Dane County, Wisconsin. His family moved to 
a Nebraska farm while he was a youth and he 
worked there for ten years before entering the 
employ of the McCormick Harvester Company at 
Omaha in 1891. He rose rapidly in the company 
and its successor, the International Harvester 
Company, becoming ^neral manager in 1913 and 
president in 1922. During the World War, he 
served as chairman of the War Industries Board 
and also as manager of the Allied Purchasing 
Commission. In 1920 he resigned as president of 
the International Harvester Company to become 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board by appoint- 
ment of President Hoover. 

XjEGINSKA^ Ethel (real name Legqxns) 
(1890- ). An English pianist, born at Hull. 

After studying four years at the Ilpch Conserva- 
tory in Frankfort, she continued her studies 
with Lesclietizky in Vienna for three years more. 
Her successful debut in London was followed by 
extended tours of Europe. She made her Amer- 
ican d4but in New York (January, 1913), but did 
not establish herself as a really great pianist 
until the next year, when she began to play colos- 
sal programmes, well calculated to show her 
transcendent technique and masculine power. 
Overwork brought on a nervous breakdown in 
1017, obliging her to retire temporarily from the 
concert stage. During her convalescence, she be- 
came fired with the ambition to win laurels as 
a comi>oscr, and for this purpose studied compo- 
sition with Ernest Bloch in New York. She re- 
turned to the concert stage in 1921, but her 
appearances as a pianist after that time were 
rallier infreqeunt. In 1924 she made her ddbut 
as an orchestral conductor in Munich, with the 
Konzertvercin, appeared as guest-conductor with 
the Conservatory Orchestra in Paris and the 
London Symphony Orchestra. The following 
year, she returned to the United States, making 
her American ddbut as conductor with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra (January 9), and 
won success as a conductor also in Boston and 
at the Hollywood Bowl. In 1026 she became 
the regular conductor of the Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra and the Boston. Women^’s Symphony 


Orchestra, and since 1927 has also made regular 
appearances as guest-conductor of the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago. Her compo- 
sitions, which are decidedly futuristic, consist of 
songs, pieces for piano. Four Poems (after 
Tagore) for string quartet, a symphonic poem. 
Beyond the Fields We Know, and Four Barbaric 
Subjects for orchestra, 

tiEGION, American. A society of veterans 
of the World War, organized Mar. 17, 1919, 
in Paris, France, by members of the Army and 
Marine Corps serving with the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. On Sept. 16, 1919, it was 
incorporated by Act of Congress, declaring itself 
to be “patriotic, nonpartisan, nonpolitical, non- 
military, and permitting no distinctions due to 
rank or place of service.” Membership was open 
to any soldier, sailor, or marine who served hon- 
orably between Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, 
and women enlisted or commissioned in any 
branch of service during that period. The 
Legion held its first national convention at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Nov. 10-12, 1919. It adopted 
a constitution, elected Franklin D’Olier, of 
Philadelphia, national commander, and began its 
career as an established body. 

The Legion has conducted a campaign against 
political radicalism, and at the seventh annual 
convention, in Omaha, Nebr., in 1925, repeated 
its conviction that the United States should 
maintain forces adequate for defense, and that 
a Federal law should provide for a universal 
draft in war time. The Legion pronounced it- 
self in favor of the United States, adhering to a 
permanent court of international justice, co- 
operating with the League of Nations, and tak- 
ing part in other international conferences. It 
recommended expansion of aviation, the estab- 
lishment of an aerial mail service between the 
United States and Panama, and the creation of 
a medical cor^s within the Veterans* Bureau. 
John M. McQuigg was elected to succeed James 
A. Drain as commander. 

The Legion completed, in 1926, the $5,000,000 
fund which it had originated the previous year, 
to endow work for veterans and orphans of ex- 
service men. At the convention in Philadelphia, 
Pa., it again endorsed the principles of the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1020, but declined to re- 
state its approval of a court of international 
justice. General John J. Pershing was elected 
honorary commander of the Legion for life, and 
Howard Paul Savage was made national com- 
mander. 

The convention of 1927 was held in Paris, 
France, September 19-24, where the 20,000 mem- 
bers and their families, including the 1077 dele- 

f atea who attended, were entertained by the 
’rench government and by veterans’ organiza- 
tions. At the close of the convention, 250 mem- 
bers made a good-will . trip, and were received 
in Rome by King Victor Emmanuel III, in 
Brussels by King Albert I, and in London by 
King George V. During the year, the Legion 
had carried out a programme of community 
service, and it again expressed itself in favor of 
a universal draft bill. Edward E. Spafford was 
elected commander. 

In 1928 the convention met at San Antonio, 
Texas, and a review of the year’s work showed 
that $2,788,301.15 had been recovered for the 
disabled; and that the Legion had been influ- 
ential in advancing child-welfare legislation; 
and in the enactments of a Federal allotment 
of $15,000,000 for new hospitals, a bill pro- 
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Tiding for the retirement of disabled emergency 
officers, and liberal improvements in the Vet- 
erans' Bureau Act. The Legion also worked for 
the passage of a universal draft hill, and con- 
tinued its community service. Paul V. McNutt 
was made commander. Following the conven- 
tion, a committee of Legionnaires visited Mexico, 
where they were received by President Calles. 

The membership of the Legion increased from 
450,000 in 1919 to 751,721 in 1928. The Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, formed in 1921 by the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of Legion 
members numbered 297,957 in 1928. Other or- 
ganizations connected with the American Legion 
are La Soci4t4 des 40 Hommes et 8 Oheveaux, 
and La Boutique des Huit Chapeaux et Quarante 
Femmes. The official publication is the Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly, Permanent headquarters 
are at the War Memorial Building in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

LEGITIA, la-gob'ya, Augusto B. (1863- ). 

A Peruvian President (see VoL. XIII ) . On May 
18, 1919, a disputed election led to the arrest of 
Dr. Jos4 Pardo, former President, and the as- 
sumption of that office by Leguia, whose election 
W'as later confirmed and legalized by the Peru- 
vian Congress. The constitution was twice 
changed so that he might remain in office: in 
1923 to permit a President two consecutive 
terms, and in 1927 to allow unrestricted re- 
election. He was reelected in 1024 and again in 
1929, his term to expire in 1935. See Peru, 
under History. 

HEELLB, la'har, Franz (1870- ). An 

Austrian composer (see VoL. XIII). He added 
to the list of his works: Der Sterngucker (Vi- 
enna, 1916); Wo die Lerche singt (Budapest, 
1918); Die hlaue Mazur (Vienna, 1920); Die 
Tangokonigin (Vienna, 1921 ) ; Frilhling (Vi- 
enna, 1922); Frasquita (Vienna, 1922); La 
danza delle libellule (Milan, 1922) ; Die gelbe 
Jacke (Vienna, 1923); CIo-CJo (Vienna, 1924); 
Paganini (Vienna, 1925) ; Friederieke (Berlin, 
1928). Consult E, Decsey, Franz Lehdr (Vi- 
enna, 1024). 

LEHIGH TTNIVERSITY. A nonsectarian 
institution for the higher education of men at 
Bethlehem, Pa., founded in 1866. The student 
enrollment increased from 672 in 1914 to 1477 in 
the autumn of 1928, and for the summer session 
of the latter year, there were 466 registered; 
the faculty increased from 75 to 165 members; 
and the library from 133,200 to 127,902 bound 
volumes and 61,307 pamphlets. The productive 
endowment in 1914 was $1,314,000, and the in- 
come $240,000, as compared with an endowment 
of $5,123,112, and an income of $1,125,158, in 
1928. Copp^e Hall, named in memory of the 
first president of the University, Dr. Henry 
Copp4e, and Taylor Gymnasium were built in 
1914; an extension to the chemistry laboratory 
was completed in 1920; and the Alumni Memo- 
rial Administration Building, a memorial to the 
men of the University who died in the War, was 
completed in 1924. During 1926 a building for 
the college of business administration was 
erected, linking Christmas and Saucon halls; 
a building was renovated for the Armory; and 
an additional large athletic field was acquired. 
In 1927 announcement was made of a gift of 
$1,000,000 from James Ward Packard, founder 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, to be used 
for the erection of an electrical and mechanical 
engineering laboratory, the corner stone of which 
was laid June 9, 1928. Construction was begun 


in September of the latter year on a new library 
structure designed to increase the library facili- 
ties approximately fourfold. Evening schools 
in business administration and naval architec- 
ture were established in 1920 ; a university 
health service, providing dispensary service and 
annual physical examination for all students, 
was opened in 1923; and an endowment campaign 
for $4,000,000 was started. In September, 1925, 
a new curriculum was inaugurated, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science in industrial 
engineering. This course was offered to meet 
the needs of those students who intend to enter 
industries essentially technical in character, but 
who do not intend to go into the mechanical or 
technical departments. Charles Buss Bichards, 
M.M.E., Eng.D., LL.D., succeeded Henry Sturgis 
Drinker, LL.D., E.M., as president in 1922. 

LEHMANN, la'mhn, Lilli (1848-1929). A 
German dramatic soprano (see Vol. XIII). 
She died in Berlin, May 17, 1929. In the full 
possession of her glorious powers, she continued 
her dramatic career until 1914, when she bade 
farewell to the stage as Donna Anna in Mozart's 
Don Giovanni at the Salzburg festival, but con- 
tinued her recitals till 1921. After that, she 
still taught almost to the day of her death. 
During her career, she actually sang on the stage 
170 r61es in 114 operas, in German, Italian, and 
French, while her concert repertory included 
all the standard oratorios and over 600 songs. 
From all available records, it appears that no 
singer ever rivaled her in extent or variety of 
repertory. As a coloratura soprano, she e<iualed 
Patti or Melba, as an interpreter of Wagner, 
Materna, Sucher, or Klafsky. She combined all 
the supreme qualities of singer and aciresH; a 
glorious natural voice, faultless technique, fiery 
temperament, penetrating intelligence, queenly 
stage-presence, plasticity of pose, and grace of 
movement. Not only was she a high-priestess of 
art, but she also possessed, in an oiiiinent degree, 
the gift of imparting the technique of her art to 
others, as is proven by such pupils as Olive 
Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, Melanie Kurt, 
Marion Weed, and Florence Wickham, 

LEITH, Charles Kenneth (1875- ). 

An American geologist, born at Trempoalcau, 
Wis. He studied at the University of Wiscon- 
sin,* and in 1900 became assistant geologist 
with the United States Geological Survey, which 
position he held until 1905. Meanwhile, he was 
called to the University of Wisconsin, where in 
1903 he became full professor of geology. In 
1905 he became lecturer on pre-Cambrian geol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. Dr, I-cith 
specialized on pre-Cambrian, structural, meta- 
morphic, and economic geology, and is an ac- 
cepted aaathority on the iron districts of the 
United States and on the origin of iron ores. 
During the World War, he was an advisor on 
minerals to the United States Shipping, War 
Trade, and War Industries boards (1918) and 
later (1919) to the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace in Paris. 

LEJETTNE, John Archer (1867- ). An 

officer of the U. S. Marine Corps, wlio was born in 
Pointe Coupde Parish, La., studied at the 
Louisiana State University, and was graduated 
from the U. S. Naval Academy (1888), For 
two years, he was at sea as a naval cadet, beitig 
shipwrecked on the U. S. S, Vandalia in the 
hurricane at Apia, Samoa, in March, 1889. He 
was commissioned second lieutenant of the Q. S. 
Marine Corps in 1890 and promoted through the 
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grades to brigadier general (1916). He com- 
manded marines on board the Cinoinnati in the 
Spanish- American War, on the Isthmus of 
Panama (1903-04), in the Philippines (1908- 
09 ) , and during the capture of Vera Cruz, Mex., 
in 1914. In the next two years, he served as as- 
sistant to the commandant of the Marine Corps 
at Washington and in September, 1917, was 
appointed commander of the Marine Barracks 
at Quantico, Va. In the World War, he was 
on duty with the 35th Division in the Alsace 
sector in June, 1918; commanded the 64th Brig- 
ade, 32d Division, on the Swiss border, and the 
4th Brigade (marines), and the 2d Division, 
A. E. F., from July 28, 1918, to Aug. 8, 1919. 
He took part in the battles of St. Mihiel, Blanc 
Mont Ridge (Champagne offensive), and Meuse- 
Argonne, and after the Armistice, in the march 
to the Rhine and the occupation of Coblenz 
bridgehead. He returned to the United States 
in command of the 2d Division in August, 1919. 
In 1920 lie was placed in command of the Ma- 
rine Corps as a major general. He was retired 
at his own request in .Tuly, 1929, effective No- 
vember 12, and immediately took up new duties 
as superintendent ot the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. 

LELAND STANEOBD JR. TUSTIVERS- 
ITY. See Stanford University. 

LEMANN, Monte M. (1884- ). An 

American lawyer, who was born at Donaldson- 
villc. La., and graduated at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, and the Harvard Law School 
(1906). He was admitted to the bar in 1907 
and practiced at New Orleans until 1918, when 
he was called to Washington to aid in settling 
legal problems that arose in connection with the 
World War. After six months of such service, 
he returned to Now Orleans, where he continued 
practice, held a professorship of law in Tulane 
University, and became president of the Louisi- 
ana Bar AsKociation. He has long advocated the 
simplification of our legal system. In May, 
1929, ho was appointed a member of the National 
Ijaw Knforcenient Commission by President 
Hoover. He has contributed articles to the 
Cyclopcpdia of haxo. 

LEMBERG. ^See Galicia and Ukraine. 

LENGLEN, ?!uzanne ( 1 899- ) . A French 

tennis player, born near Paris and educated at 
the Jnstitut Massena, Nice. She won the 
Women’s Olympic singles championship in 1920 
and was recognized as the greatest woman tennis 
player. Because of ill health, she was unable to 
defend her laurels in 1924 either at the English 
championships at Wimbledon or the Olympic 
( names at Paris, but with the exception of that 
year, she was champion of France and England 
from 1921 to 1925, and of France in 1926, In 
the following year, she became a professional 
player. She wrote Lmmi Tennis j the (fame of 
Nations (1925), and The Love-Gamej a novel 
(1926). Consult i^uzanne Lenglen^ by Claude 
Anet (1027). 

LENIN. Nikolai (Vladimir Ii.yitcii UIiY- 
ANOV) (1870-1924). A Premier of Russia and 
loader of the Bolshcviki in the establishment of 
the Sovicit government. He was born at Sim- 
birsk on the Volga, the son of a councilor of 
state of the Government of Simbirsk. He was 
fjjreek Orthodox by religion and was educated at 
tlu! Simbirsk Gymnasium and the University of 
Kasan. After 1890 he was a leader of the 
radical Social Democrats and, in 1903, when the 
Russian Social Democratic Congress, held in 


London, split into Mensheviks (minority) and 
Bolsheviks (majority), Lenin became the leader 
of the latter faction. He agitated in various 
European countries, occasionally going back to 
Russia, and he attempted to turn the World War 
into a war against the bourgeois. lie returned 
to Russia shortly after the March, 1917, revolu- 
tion, and worked for the advent of the Bol- 
sheviks, which he successfully engineered in 
November of that year. He was chairman of 
the Council of the People’s Commissaries, head 
of the Communist Party, and managed to be- 
come the embodiment of the principles of the 
Soviet Republics. At the close of 1921, he be- 
came too ill to take a very active part in the 
government, so that others ruled in his name. 
On his death in January, 1924, his body was 
preserved and placed behind glass in the Kremlin 
at Moscow, his tomb becoming a Communist 
shrine. He wrote a great deal about his theories 
for newspapers and reviews, and made many 
speeches about them, which were published in 
1928 as Lenin Speaks, A collected edition of 
his works was begun in 1927. Consult Lenin, 
by Leon Trotsky (1925) ; Maraf, Lenin, and the 
Sdenoe of Revolutimi, by Max Eastman ( 1926 ) ; 
Lenin and Gandhi, by Rene Fiilop-Miller (1927), 
and Lcmn, by Valeriu Marcu (1028). See 
Russia, under History. 

LENINGRAD (formerly Petrograd, Saint 
Petersburg). The most important commercial 
centre of Soviet Russia and former capital of 
the Russian Empire. The population at the 
census of 1926 was 1,614,008; in 1928 it was 
estimated at 1,676,800. After the October 
(1917) revolution, Leningrad was redivided into 
six districts; Central, Moscow-Narva, Volodarsky, 
Petrograd, Vasilevsky Ostrov, and Viborg. Len- 
ingrad was probably more greatly affected by 
the revolution and the consequent blockade than 
any other large Russian city. The shutting off 
of foreign trade, the shortage of fuel and pro- 
visions which caused thousands to leave the city, 
the heavy loss of life in the World War and the 
revolution, aud the moving of the capital to Mos- 
cow resulted in reducing the population of the 
city from about 2,415,000 at the beginning of 
1917 to 722,229 in 1920. With the advent of a 
now economic policy and the beginning of the re- 
construction process in 1921, the population be- 
gan gradually to increase, reaching 1,067,328 in 
1923. 

Commerce and Industry. The port of Len- 
ingrad has played an important part in the 
city’s economic revival. Before the World War, 
it handled about 16 per cent of Russia’s total 
foreign trade. In 1928 this figure had increased 
to 19.4 per cent, owing to the fact that part of 
the trade formerly going by way of other Baltic 
ports had been acquired by Leningrad. In 1 927 
the amount of freight handled by the port 
amounted to 1,850,000 tons, as compared with 
429,000 tons in 1921. The number of vessels 
using the port increased from 308 in 1921 to 
1804 in 1927. There are two channels for the 
entiy of ships into the harbor: an artificial 
sea canal 19.8 miles long and 350 feet wide for 
vessels of deep draught and a smaller canal for 
vessels of a draught of only 11 feet. The grain 
and timber harbor has 10 quays, allowing for the 
simultaneous berthing of 40 steamers. There 
are also a coal harbor with an area of 4,900,000 
square feet aud a sea quay for oil cargoes and 
large timber logs. The total length of the Lenin- 
gr^ quays is 21,000 feet. The warehouses ac- 
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commodate about 100,000 tons. Port improve- 
ments since 1923 have included dredging the 
larger sea canal to a depth of about 9.5 meters 
(31 feet), so that vessels with a draught up to 
28 feet may enter the harbor, the development 
of railway lines, the building of six reinforced 
concrete warehouses, and the construction of 
additional piers and a new large harbor on 
Gladky Island for the handling of timber ex- 
ports. 

The rebuilding of the economic life of Lenin- 
grad, has been largely the result of an extensive 
electrification programme. The value of pro- 
ducts manufactured increased from 700,000,000 
rubles in 1924-25 to 1,600,000,000 rubles in 1927- 
28. The textile industry accounted for 17.4 per 
cent, the clothing industry, 9.2 per cent, and the 
shoe industry, 4.7 per cent of the total output. 
The manufacture of electrical apparatus, such as 
high-powered generators and turbines, etc., which 
in 1913 accounted for only 2.5 per cent of the 
total production, made up 8.6 per cent in 1927. 
In 1926-27, 232,602 workers were employed in 
485 manufacturing establishments in Leningrad. 
Their average monthly wage amounted to 80.74 
rubles which, reduced to pre-war value, indicated 
that wages were 25 per cent higher than those 
prevailing in 1913. 

Educational Institutions and Museums. 
Leningrad has 50 higher educational institu- 
tions, 151 scientific institutes, and 102 scientific 
societies serving the entire country. Among 
these institutions, the more important are the 
All-Union Academy of Science, the Pulkova and 
the Physical observatories, the Physico-Tech- 
nical Institute, the Institute of Decorative Arts, 
the Leningrad Institute for the Science of Books, 
the Institute for the Observation of Childhood, 
and the Leningrad Communist University 
founded in 1921 and housed in the Uritsky 
(formerly the Taurida) Palace. The Leningrad 
Governraeiit Law Courts have been erected on 
the site of the building of the famous Third 
Division of Secret Police which, after its organi- 
zation in 1838, led the fight against the revolu- 
tionary movement. 

The museums which have been founded by the 
Soviet government are playing an important 
part in the life of the people. The Museum of 
Art Culture, founded in 1918, is a centre of 
modern art. The Museum of the Red Army, 
founded in 1920, illustrates the development of 
the army. The Permanent Exhibition of the 
Supreme Economic Council spreads industrial 
and technical information among the workers. 
The Central Theatrical Museum, established in 

1918, is a means of preserving the chief memo- 
rials of the Russian theatre. The Museum of 
Comparative Religious Thought, opened in 1922, 
contains originals and reproductions of various 
objects of worship from Egypt, Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, India, and some of the Siberian tribes. 
The Central Geographical Museum, founded in 

1919, depicts Russia’s physical characteristics. 
The Museum of Ways of Communication, founded 
in connection with the Institute of Engineers, 
illustrates the historical development of trans- 
portation. The Museum and State Institute of 
Ceramics, in connection with the State Porcelain 
Eactory, is playing an important part in the 
development of a new type of Russian ceramic 
art. The Winter Palace has been transformed 
into a Museum of the Revolution, the dbief part 
of the collection consisting of objects connected 
with the Russian Revolution and various insur- 


rections of the nineteenth century; considerable 
space has been allotted also to the revolutions of 
western Europe. In this palace, the apartments 
of Nicholas I, Alexander II, and Nicholas II are 
shown as historical memorials. The Tusupov 
Palace, in the basement of which the monk 
Gregory Rasputin was murdered in December, 
1916, was made into a museum in 1919. 

History. At the outbreak of the World War, 
the German-sounding name of the city, Saint 
Petersburg, was changed to Petrograd, which is 
the Russian expression meaning the City oi 
Peter. In consequence of the expanded war in- 
dustry, the number of industrial workers grew 
from 233,000 in 1914 to 378,000 in 1917. Lenin- 
grad was the fountain head of the social revolu- 
tion. The Soviet of Workingmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates, formed immediately after the outbreak 
of the revolution in February, 1917, was the 
model for the formation of councils throughout 
Russia. Aiter the return of Lenin and Trotsky 
from exile, the Bolsheviks gained in power and 
used the Red Guards to execute a coup 
against the Kerensky provisional govcrnmoiit. 
On Nov. 8, 1917, the second All-Russion Congress 
of Soviets recognized the Soviet government. A 
Council of People’s Commissars was established, 
with Lenin as Premier and Trotsky as Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs. The attacks of Kerensky 
and Krasno which followed shortly after the 
establishment of the Soviet power were defeated, 
as well as the attacks of General Yiidcnitcli in 
the summer and autumn of 1919. The advance 
of the Germans into the Baltic provinces on tlio 
reopening of hostilities in February, 1918, 
brought about the removal of the Soviet govern- 
ment to Moscow. The death of Lenin, whose life 
had been so closely connected with the revolu- 
tionary history of the city, was the occasion for 
changing its name to Leningrad in March, 1924. 
See Russia. 

LEHORMAHB, Henri RENJfi (1882- ). 

A French dramatist who was born in Paris and 
educated at the Lycde Janson-de-Sailly. He was 
successful in his introduction of psychoanalysiH 
and Freudianism to the Paris stage, where 
PitoSff was his most understanding interpreter. 
His plays include- Lea Poas^dis (1909); Pous- 
sibre (1914) ; Lea Katea; Le Temps eat uu aonge; 
Le Simoun (1921); Le mangeur de rCeea 
(1922), ; La Dent rouge (1923) ; Une Vie 
A. Vom’bre du mat (1924) ; L’Homme el aca fan* 
tdmes (1925) ; L*Arm4e aeordle, suivi de FidCdiU 
et du Juge int6rieur (1925) ; Le Ldche (1926) ; 
Mixture (1927). Consult /Rfur le Thi&tre de 
M.-Jt, Lenormmd, by Daniel Rops (1926). 

ZiENTTELLI, Leo (1879- ), Au Ameri- 

can sculptor born in Bologna, Italy, who was 
formerly instructor, of drawing at the Art Stu- 
dents’ ^ague, New York and of sculpture at 
the California School of Fine Arts. He is best 
known for his figure of the Savior and 16 figures 
for the teredos of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York. He also designed groups for 
the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco in 1915. Among his awards was 
the gold medal for sculpture offered by the New 
York Architectural League in 1922. He became 
a member of the National Society of Sculptors 
in 1907. 

LEOHABB, Abna Wright (1874- ). A 

Methodist Episcopal bishop, born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. He was graduated from New York Univer- 
sity in 1899 and from the Drew Theological 
Seminary in 1901. In 1889 he was ordained to 
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the Methodist Episcopal ministry and held pas- 
torates in Porto Rico, Rome, and several cities 
in Ohio. Prom 1910 to 1916, he was pastor in 
Seattle, Wash. In the latter year, he was elected 
bishop. He is the author of The Shepherd King 
(1911); Evangelism in the Remaking of the 
World (1919); and Hearthstone League: a 
Booh of Remembrance (1925), 

LEONARD, William Ellery (1876- ). 

An American teacher of English, horn at Plain- 
field, N. J. He was graduated from Boston 
University in 1898 and took post-graduate courses 
at Harvard, at Boston University, and in Ger- 
many. He served as instructor and principal in 
several high schools in New York and in 
Massachusetts, and in 1906 was appointed in- 
structor of English at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He was successively assistant and associate 
professor of English in that university. hJince 
1926 he has been full professor. He was a 
member of many learned societies and is the 
author of Sonnets and Poems (1906) ; The Poet 
of Galilee ( 1 909 ) ; The Lynching Bee and Other 
Poems (1920); The Locomotive God (autobio- 
graphy, 1927 ) ; A Son of Earth ( 1928 ) . He also 
translated many important plays and works 
from foreign languages. 

LEONCAVALLO, la'0n-kd.-vaPld, Ruggiero 
(1858-1919). An Italian dramatic composer 
(see VoL. XIII). He added to the list of his 
operas: La Candidata (Rome, 1915) ; Qoffredo 
MameU (Genoa, 1910); Prestami tua moglie 
(Montecatini, 1916) ; A chi la Giarrettieraf 
(Rome, 1919); and the posthumous Edipo Re 
(Chicago, 1920), and II primo Bacio (Monteca- 
tini, 1923). An opera, Torm&nta, remained un- 
finished. 3^>om posthumous material, Salvatore 
Allegra arranged an operetta, La Maschera nuda 
(Naples, 1925). He was one of the few com- 
posers who became famous through a single work 
This was his earliest, Pagliacci, which is the 
only one that has maintained itself in the stand- 
ard repertory. 

LEONI, l&-6'n6. Franco (1864- ), An 

Italian composer, born at Milan. He studied at 
the Milan Conservatory under Dominicetti and 
Pencil iclli. In 1892 he moved to London. He 
owes his reputation mainly to his very success- 
ful opera LVracolo (Ixjndon, 1905; New York, 
1915). His other opei-as are Raggio di I/ma 
(Milan, 1888) ; Rip Van Winkle (London, 1897) ; 
Ib and Little Christina (London, 1901 ) ; Fran- 
cesca da RimM (Paris, 1914) ; Massema/rello, 
Lc Baruffe ohiozeottei Falene and La Terra del 
Segno (all in Milan, 1920). He also wrote the 
cantatas Sardanapalus, The Gate of Life, and 
Golgotha, and composed many songs* 

LEPROSY. With the advance of knowledge 
and experience, this affection is slowly passing 
from a hopeless to a relatively curable one. A 
system of parole prevails among the cured lepers 
in some localities, and the number that return for 
treatment gives an inkling as to the success of 
the latter; thus, of the paroled lepers in the 
Hawaiian Islands under charge of the United 
States government, only 8 per cent return for 
further treatment. 

The most impressive news under this head 
for some years past is the project to raise a fund 
of ip2,000,000 to combat leprosy in the Philippines, 
wliore all lepers have been segregated in the 
Island of Culion to the number of 6000. This 
colony serves both to prevent and cure, and at 
the same time furnishes the greatest opportun- 
ity for scientific study of the disease. The fact 


that more than 1000 of the colony have been dis- 
charged with the disease brought to arrest is a 
testimonial of the wisdom of segregation. The 
Philippines Health Department is unable to 
appropriate the large amount of money necessary 
for the upkeep of this colony, so that the matter 
has been taken over by private benevolence, the 
movement being known as the Leonard Wood 
Memorial for the Eradication of Leprosy, tho 
late General Wood having taken great interest 
in the colony during and after his administra- 
tion of the Philippines. 

Although the Wood Memorial has no illusions 
concerning the leper population of the world, 
which is placed as at least 3,000,000, it has re- 
cently been shown that nearly all countries under- 
state their leper population. Thus, India is sup- 
posed in some quarters to have only 100,000 lepers 
in place of the million which should be credited to 
her and the same shrinkage is found in numerous 
other countries. Whatever may be said of good 
results in small select material, it is staggering 
to think of curing millions of lepers. 

LE ROY, Ic-rwa', finouARD (1870- ), A 

French philosopher, born at Paris. He was ad- 
mitted to the ficole Normale Supdrieure in 1892, 
and devoted himself first to mathematics and then 
to philosophy, receiving his doctorate in the 
mathematical sciences in 1898. After serving as 
professor of mathematics in various lycdes, he 
was called to take Bergson*s place in the Col- 
lege de France in 1914. In 1919 he was elected 
to the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, 
and in 1921 was appointed to the chair of 
philosophy at the College de France. In 1923 
he was visiting professor at Columbia University, 
New York. In his general philosophy, Lo Roy, 
like Bergson, opposed the stereotyped formal 
intellectualism, which was fashionable at the 
end of the nineteenth century. He held that 
there was no essential distinction between scien- 
tific rationalism and the religious aspiration for 
salvation and perfection. 

In addition to studies published in the Revue 
de M4taphysique and in the Annales de Philos- 
ophie OhrStiemie, Le Roy published in 1911 an 
exposition of the Bergsonian method in philos- 
ophy, Une Philosophie Kouvelle: Henri Bergson 
(translated into Eiiglish in 1913). 

LEXrSCHNER, Armin Otto (1868- ). 

An American astronomer, born at Detroit, 
Mich. He was graduated at the gymnasium at 
Cassel, Germany, and in 1888 from the University 
of Michigan, receiving his Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Berlin (1907). He was an in- 
structor of mathematics at the University of 
California, where in 1 907 he became professor of 
astromony and in 1913-18 and 1920—23 dean of 
the graduate school. During the World War, 
he was connected with the Chemical Warfare 
Service with the rank of major and was also 
associated with the division of physical sciences 
of the National Research Council. ’ Dr. Leuschner 

f avo much attention to the perturbations of the 
Batson asteroids and for his studies on this 
subject he received in 1915 the Watson Medal 
of the National Academy of Sciences. He also 
made valuable improvements in the methods of 
determining preliminary orbits of comets and 
planets, and published various papers on theoret- 
ical astronomy* He wrote Celestial Meckames 
(1922). 

LEVEBETT, Frank (1859- ). An Amer- 

ican geologist, who was born at Denmark, Iowa, 
and passed the first 20 years of Ms life on a 
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farm. He taught one year in the public schools 
and four years (natural sciences) in Denmark 
Academy. He was graduated from Iowa Agri- 
cultural College in 1885, and in the following 
year entered the U. S. Geological Surv^ey, be- 
coming assistant geologist (1890-1900), and 
geologist in 1901. He has specialized in glacial 
geology and in water resources. He was elected 
to^ the national Academy of Sciences in 1929. 
His contributions include: Water Resources of 
Illinois ( 1896) ; Water Resources of Indiana and 
OMo (1897) ; The Illinois Glacial Lohe (1899) ; 
Glacial Deposits of the Erie and Ohio Basins 
(1901); Flouring Wells and Mimicipal Water 
Supplies of the Southern Pe^iinsula of Michigan 
(1906), Comparison of North American and 
European Glacial Formations (1910); Surface 
Geology of Michigan (1911, 1912) ; The Pleisto^ 
oene of Indiana oAid Michigan and the History 
of the Great Lakes (1915) ; and Surface Forma- 
tions and Agricultural Conditions of Minnesota 
(1915, 1916, 1918). 

LEVEEMOEE, Chaeles BtasERT ( 1856- 
1927). An American educator and peace ad- 
vocate, born at Mansfield, Conn. He was 
graduated from Yale in 1879, and after serving 
as teacher in history in several schools, he be- 
came professor of history at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1888, serving until 
1893. From 1896 to 1912, he was president of 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, and from 1913 to 
1917, director of the College and University 
Bureau of the World Peace Foundation. He 
was a member and official in many other peace 
organizations and lectured much on subjects 
relating to peace. In 1924 he was awarded the 
Bok Peace Prize of <$100,000 for the best plan 
for insuring peace among the nations. He was 
the author of The Republic of New Haven 
(1880); Forerunners and Competition of the 
Pigrim and Puritan (1912); series Tear Books 
of the League of Nations (1919-22); Life of 
Samuel T. Dutton (1922); and the compiler of 
several students’ song books. 

LfiVT, la'vS', Sylvaut (1863- ). A 

French Orientalist (see VoL. XIV). In 1921 he 
lectured at Tagore’s University in Santiniketan, 
Bengal, India. He was a contributor to period- 
icals devoted to Orientalism and the author of a 
number of books, among them: Literary History 
of Sanskrit Buddhism^ with Winternitz and 
Huber (1920) ; a translation and introduction to 
La LSgende de Nalaet Damayanti (1920); a 
preface and vocabulary for E. Chavannes’ Contes 
et lAgendes du Bouddhisme Chinois (1921); 
Dans VInde (1925), and VInde et le Monde 
(1926). 

LEVIHSOIT, Salmon Oliver (1865- ). 

An American lawyer and peace advocate, who 
was born at Noblesville, Ind., and graduated at 
Yale (1888), He studied law at Lake Forest 
University and. was admitted to the Illinois bar 
in 1891.^ He has since practiced at Chicago, 
specializing in the reorganization of railroads 
and industrials. Mr. Levinson is chairman of 
the American Committee for Outlawing War. 
He is the author of the Levinson Plan for read- 
justment of German reparations, allied and inter- 
allied debts, European appeasement, and world 
peace, issued in 1927. 

LEVIISTTHAL, Bernard Louis (1806- ). 

An American rabbi, born at Vilna, Russia. He 
was educated in the schools of Russia and came 
to the United states in 1891. Since that year, 
he has been minister of the United Orthodox 


Hebrew Congregation of Philadelphia, and was 
the founder and president of the Orthodox Riib- 
binieal Association of America. He was a 
member of the delegation of the American Jew- 
ish Congress to the Peace Conference in Paris in 
1919 and a member of the faculty of the Rab- 
binical College of America in New York, 

LEVITZKI, Misoha (1898- ). A Rus- 

sion pianist, born at Krementchug Having 
begun his musical studies under A. Mifliailoyski 
in Warsaw, he continued under S. Stojovski at 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York 
(1907-11 ). For the next four years, he studied, 
at irregular intervals, with E. Dohnaiiyi at 
the Konigliche Hochschule in Berlin, winning 
the coveted Mendelssohn Prize. Although he 
had played in public as an infant prodigy, his 
career as a full-fledged pianist dates from his 
d^but at Antwerp (1912). He then made touis 
of Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, and 
Scandinavia. His American debut took place 
in New York (Oct. 17, 1916). In 1021 ho 
made a tour of Australia and in 1925, of the 
Orient. He is recognized as one of the masters 
of the keyboard. 

L^VY-BETJHL, Lucien (1857- ). One 

of the leading French philosophers of the so* 
eiologieal school. Ho was born in Paris, was 
educated at the ficole Normale Sup(I'‘rieurc, in 
1899 was called to the faculty of the Sorhonno, 
and in 1918 was elected to the Institute (Aca- 
demie des Sciences Morales et Politiquos). 
Originally attracted in the direction of idealistic 
metaphysics, Professor Levy-Bruhl transferred 
to the sociological and objective study of tlic 
moral sciences. The publication of his bo<>k, 
La Morale et la Science des Mwurs ( 1003 ) created 
a philosophic furor, owing to the boldness with 
which he attacked all attempts to rest ethics on 
metaphysics. He pleaded for the recognition of 
the relativity of moral laws and customs to the 
structure of societies. In pursuit of the sociolog- 
ical programme, Dr. L6vy-Brulil undertook an 
interpretation of tlie mental life of primitive 
peoples, and published three important works 
on that subject: Les Fonctiona Montales dans 
les SociitSs InfSrieures (1910) ; La Mentality 
Primitive (1922, Eng. trans., 1023) ; and I/fvmc 
primitive (1927, Ehg. trans., 1928). ms other 
works are UIdie dc responsahiliU (1884); 
L^AUemagne depuis Leibnitz (1890) ; La Philoso- 
phic de Jacobi (1894) ; Let Ires InHiics dc John 
Stuart Mill d Auguste Comte (1899) ; History of 
Modern Philosophy in France (1899); La 
Philosophie d* Auguste Comte (1900) ; and 
Jaurbs; esquisso biographique (1924). 

LEWIS, Gilbert Newton (1875- ). An 

American chemist, born at Weyinoutli, Maas. 
He was graduated from Harvard University and 
studied at Leipzig and Gdttingen. He taught 
chemistry at Phillips Academy and was instruc- 
tor at Harvard during 1899-1900 and 1901-06, 
being on leave during 1904-05 to take charge 
of weights and measures at the govemnicnt 
laboratories in the Philippines. In 1907 he be- 
came connected with the' physical chemistry re- 
search work of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where in 1911 he was made pro- 
fessor. In 1912 he became professor of physical 
chemistry and dean of the School of Ohomistry 
at the University of California. During the 
World War, Professor Lewis was chief of the de- 
fense division of the Gas Service with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, and chief of the training 
division of the Chemical Warfare Service. He 
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published papers resulting from his studies on 
the thermodynamic theory and its application 
to chemistry, electric potentials of the common 
elements, specific heat of electrons, the struc- 
ture of the atom and the molecule, and the theory 
of valence. The French government conferred 
on him the Legion of Honor. He is the author 
of Thermodynamics and the Free Energy of 
Chemical fiubstoAices (with M. Randall, 1923); 
Valence and the Structure of Atoms and Mole- 
cules (1923) ; The Anatomy of Science (1926). 

LEWIS, Isaac Newton (1858- ). An 

American soldier and inventor born at New 
Salem, Pa. He was graduated from the United 
States Military Academy in 1884 and was com- 
missioned second lieutenant in the 2d Artillery. 
By successive promotions, he rose to the rank 
of colonel in 1913, and was retired in that year 
for disability incur led in line of duty. He early 
made himself an authority on ordnance and 
was sent to Europe in 1900 to studj^ that sub- 
ject, his report resulting in the re-armament 
of the field artillery. The machine gun bearing 
iiis name was invented by him and after its re- 
jection by the United States was accepted by 
the British government. During the World War, 
it Nvas used by the Allied Armies, by the United 
States Navy and the airplanes of the United 
States and the Allies. The royalties, amounting 
to at least $1,000,000 on guns made for the 
United States after it entered the War, were de- 
clined by him. His other inventions have in- 
cluded a time-interval clock and bell system of 
signals a replotting and relocating system for 
coast batteries, an automatic sight, quick-reading 
mechanical verniers for use in coast defenses, 
electric car lighting, and windmill electric light- 
ing systems 

LEWIS, James Hamilton (1860- ). An 

American legislator (see Vol. XIV). He served 
as United States Senator from Illinois from 
1913 to 1919, as a Democrat. He was candidate 
for (lovenior of Illinois in 1920 but was defeated. 
In 1014 ho 'Served as United States Commissioner 
at [..oiidon to execute treaty laws for safety at 
H<‘a. lie wrote The Two Great Republics: Rome 
and Uw United States (1913) and History of 
International Law, In 1918 he was engaged in 
Hpecial work in France. 

LEWIS, Paul A. (1879-1929). An Ameri- 
can research pathologist who was associated 
with the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Born in Chicago, he received his pre- 
Umiuary education at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and graduated in Medicine at the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1904. He was an associate 
in pathology at the Rockefeller Institute (1908- 
10), director of the laboratory of the Phipps 
Institute, University of Pennsylvania (1910-23), 
and professor of pathology at the university 
(1921-23). He was summoned to New York 
City in 1910 as one of a commission to fight in- 
fantile paralysis and from 1917 to 1921 was a 
commandcM* of the U. S. Naval Reserve. In 1923 
he returned to the Rockefeller Institute’s animal 
pathology division at Princeton and in 1925 be- 
<*anie allied with the rcsearcli committee of the 
National Ihihenmlosis Association. Upon the 
oui»break of yellow fever in Brazil in 1928, he was 
sent by the Rockefeller Institute to Bahia, Brazil, 
to study the disease, which he contracted. He 
died Juno 30, 1929. 

LEWIS, Sinclair (1886- ). An Ameri- 

<-aii author born at Sauk Center, Minn. He re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Yale Univer- 


sity in 1907 and worked on newspapers in New 
Haven, San Francisco, and other cities. He was 
successively assistant editor of the Transatlantic 
Tales, Volta Review, Adventv/re, Publishers’ 
Newspaper Syndicate, and editor with the Geo. 
H. Doran Company to 1916. He heearae univer- 
sally known in 1920 through his novel Main 
Street, which for the first time in the history of 
the novel in the United States treated with utter 
seriousness and perspicuity life in a small town 
in the Middle West. This was the manifesto 
for a new school of Western writers which had 
been growing since shortly before the World 
War, and the Middle West assumed a dignified 
and assured place in the literature of this coun- 
try. His Babbitt (1922) treats of the develop- 
ment of a man’s bourgeois soul in the Middle 
West, his one attempt at revolt, and his subse- 
quent return to the respectable fold. Ollier 
novels are Our Mr. Wren (1914); The Trail 
of the Hawk (1915) ; The Job (1917) ; The In- 
nocents (1917); Free Air (1919); Dr. An^ow- 
smith (1924); Mantrap (1926); Elrrier Qa/iitry 
(1927); Dodsworth (1929). He wrote a play, 
Hobohemm, produced in New York City in 1919, 
and he has contributed short stones to maga- 
zines. 

LEWIS, Sir Thomas (1881- ). A Brit- 

ish physician specializing in heart diseases. 
Born in Cardiff, Wales, he was educated in the 
local university, and received the degree of M.B. 
in 1905 from the University of T.ondon. He 
subsequently lectured on cardiac pathology there 
and when the periodical Heart was established, 
became its editor. He was knighted in 1921. 
Lewis has written much on the heart, his major 
publications comprising The Mechanism of the 
Heart Beat (1911); Clinical Disorders of the 
Heart Beat (1912); Clinical Electrocardiography 
(1913); Lectures on the Heart (J915); The 
Soldier^s Heart and the Effort Syndrome (1919) ; 
The Mechanism and Graphic Rcpi'esentation of 
the Heart Beat (1921). 

LEWIS, Warren ICendall (1882- ). An 

American chemist, born at Laurel, Del. He was 
graduated in 1905 from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and in 1908 received his 
Ph.D. degree at Breslau. In 1908 he became a 
researcli associate in the laboratory of applied 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where in 1915 he became professor 
of chemical engineering. During the World War, 
he was an assistant in charge of defensive prob- 
lems of the research division of tlic Chemical 
Warfare Service. Dr. Lewis contributed arti- 
cles on chemical technology to Thorp’s Outlines 
of Industrial Chemistry and also to various sci- 
entific journals. 

LEWIS, William Mather (1878- ). An 

American college president, who was born at 
Howell, Mich,, and graduated at Lake Forest 
(111.) College (1900). He was instructor in 
Illinois College (1900-03) and in Lake Forest 
College (1903-06). For seven years, he was 
head master of Lake Forest Academy and was 
president of the Lake Forest Board of Education 
(1911-13). He later served as mayor (1915- 
17) and as member of the Board of Review. 
During the World War, he was executive secre- 
tary of the National Committee of Patriotic 
Societies: In 1919-21 he was director o£ the 
Savings Division of the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. He acted as chief of the education service 
maintained by the Chamber of Commerce, 
U, S. A., in 1021-23, was president of George 
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Washington University (1923-27), and since 
J927 has been president of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. He edited Selected Readings from 
the Most Popula/r Novels (1904) ; The Voices of 
Our Leaders (1917); and Liberty Loan Speak- 
ers’ Hand Books (1918). 

LEWISOHN, Ludwig (1882- ). A 

German-American author, born in Berlin. He 
was taken to the United States in 1890, and re- 
ceived his education in the public schools and 
at Columbia University. He taught German in 
the University of Wisconsin (1910-11) and at 
Ohio State University (1911-19). During his 
teaching years, ho devoted much time to writing 
and in 1919 was dramatic editor for the Nation, 
becoming associate editor of that magazine in 
1920. He made several translations from the 
German, chief among which are the dramatic 
works of Gehart Hauptmann (1912-17). His 
best-known book is Upstream (1922), an auto- 
biography in which is set forth a searching 
criticism of the intellectual and artistic life of 
this country. His novel, Don Juan, which ap- 
peared in 1923, deals with the problem of <fi- 
vorce. Other of his works are An Introduction 
to the Study of German (1910); The Modem 
Drama (1915); The Spirit of Modern German 
Literature (1919); Poets of Modern Prance 
(1918) ; The Drama and the Stage (1922) ; The 
Creative Life (1924) ; Israel (1925) ; Cities and 
Men (1927); Roman Summer (1927); The 
Island Within (1928). 

LEXER, Erich (1867- ). A German 

surgeon, known especially for his efforts in 
transplanting joint surfaces and other plastic 
work of the same kind. Born in Wurzburg, he 
received his medical degree from the university 
of that city in 1800 and was made professor of 
surgery at the University of Jena in 1910, at 
Freiburg in 1920, and at Munich in 1927. His 
first work on surgery was his Lehrbuoh der All- 
gemeine Chvrurgie (2 vols., 1904-05, 17th ed., 
1928). At a later period, with Garr4 and Kiitt- 
ner, he brought out the Handhuch der Praktische 
Chirurgie, which was reissued in six volumes, 
1921-23. He also summed up his World War 
and post-war experiences in his Wiederherstell- 
ungschirurgie (1920). 

LEYEN, Friedrich von deb (1873- )• 

A German writer, professor of Old German 
philology at the University of Cologne since 
1920. He was born at Bremen and studied at 
Marburg, Leipzig, and Berlin, Included among 
the many works he published are Indische Mar- 
ohen (1898) ; Das Marclien in der Oottersage der 
Edda (1890) ; Gutter wnd Gbttersagen der Ger- 
manen (1909); Das Marohen (1911); Die 
DeutscJien Heldensagen (1912); Das Studium 
der Deutsohen Philologie (1913) ; Has Deutsche 
Marohen (1917); Die Deutsche Diohtung 
(1918) ; Deutsche Diohtung in Neuer Zeit (1922, 
2d ed„ 1927) ; Geschichte der Deut sobers Dich- 
tung (1926). He also edited works of Herber, 
Schlegel, Wackenroder, Hertz, and others. 

LIBERIA. A Negro republic on the west 
coast of Africa. The area is estimated at 
43,000 square miles. The population is esti- 
mated at 2,600,000, of which American Liber- 
ians numbered 20,000; the capital, Monrovia, 
has 10,000. In 1927 the enrollment in all the 
Liberian schools was placed at only 3000. Ag- 
ricultural methods are still primitive and the 
country's economic resources, e.g., minerals, 
ivory, hardwoods, have hardly been tapped. 
Leading products include cocoa, cotton, coffee, 


piassaba fibre, and palm oil and kernels. Im- 
ports are rice, gin, tobacco, cotton piece goods, 
building materials. Trade is mainly with the 
United Kingdom, Liberian exports in 1913, 1020, 
and 1925 being £56,709, £537,362, and £382,211, 
and imports for the same years, £00,258. £271,002, 
and £423,004. Trade with the United States in 
1916 was $263,717. In 1912-13 revenues were 
$618,800 and expenditures $529,548. In 1017- 
18 these had dropped to $273,000 and $255,700. 
For 1925-26 revenues totaled $962,570 and ex- 
penditures $939,978. In 1918 customs duties 
brought in $162,120; in 1920, $314,000; in 1026, 
$618,504, The customs office is administered by 
an official appointed by the United States. The 
police force, maintained for the security of the 
revenue, cost $120,000 in 1925. The only means 
of inland communication is a motor road 24 
miles long. There are no railways or telegraphs. 
There are two wireless stations at Monrovia and 
cable lines from there to Europe and New Yoik. 

The entry of the United States into the World 
War paved the way for Liberian participation. 
In August, 1917, Liberia declared war on Ger- 
many and seized the opportunity to eject the 
Germans, who up to that time had controlled 
more than 75 per cent of Liberia’s trade, fn 
1918 a German submarine, in retaliation for tlie 
seizure of German property, shelled Monrovia 
and sank the single vessel which constituted the 
country’s navy. Beginning with 1020, the 
United States began to occupy the leading role 
in Liberians affairs. The direct occasion for tins 
move was the fact that, in 1018, the United 
States had placed to the credit of Liberia for war 
expenditures the sum of $5,000,000. Only $26,- 
000 was used before the War terminated, with 
the result that a proposal was made that the 
whole be carried as a government loan to 
Liberia. The Senate of the United States 
failed to approve the loan, however, and 
Liberian finances are in a precarious position. 
The President for 1916-20 was Daniel E. 
Howard; for 1920-24, 1024-28, and 1928-32, 
C. D. B. King. 

LIBERTY BONDS. Sec Finance and 
Banking. 

LIBERTY TUNNEL, Pittsdurgu. See 
Tunnels; Pittsburgh. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, American. 
The growth of the Association since 1914 has 
gone liand in hand with the growth of American 
libraries during that time. During the World 
War, the Association organized and adminis- 
tered library service for the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps at the request of the United States 
government. Five million dollars and several 
million books and magazines were collected. 
Fully equipped libraries were maintained in the 
principal camps and stations, collections of books 
and magazines were sent to small camps an<l 
posts, and service was rendered to the overseas 
troops. Hospital library service was an impor- 
tant feature in 1920-30. At the end of the War, 
the War and Navy Departments took over tlio 
service, and later, the Veterans’ Bureau took over 
the library service for men in hospitals. 

For 1919-30, the Association prepared a great 
extension programme, but the financial campaign 
was not fully organized and resulted in <lona- 
tions of less than $100,000 for the new work. 
Some increase in the Association’s extension 
service was made possible, however, and the pnlj- 
licity for the campaign greatly stimulated inter- 
est in the development of libraries. 
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Recognizing the need for trained liblrarians 
and standards for library training, the Council 
of the Association in 1924 created a permanent 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Since 
that time, the board has made a survey of library 
schools; stimulated an interest in library train- 
ing ; endeavored to bring into the profession young 
people especially suited for it; and has acted as a 
clearing house for information about the library 
schools in operation throughout the country. 

In 1923 the American Committee for Work in 
Devastated France founded the Pans Library 
School, conducted under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, to ^ train librarians 
to carry on the libraries established by the com- 
mittee after the War. The committee provided 
funds to carry on the school for two years, and 
at the end of the second year, a gift ot $37,500 
was received from John D. Rockefeller for the 
year 1920-27. Since that time, it has been sup- 
ported by internationally minded friends. It is 
hoi)ed that an American university will take over 
the responsibility for the School in the fall of 1929, 
otherwise it will he forced to go out of existence. 

The Committee on Library Extension reported 
the lindings of a survey in Library Eattension. 
(Si*c J. 1 IHKARY I’ltOGiiEss. ) The publication 
brought to the attention of the members of the 
Association the need for libraries among rural 
people. The goal of the committee is to provide 
adequate library service within easy reach of 
every one in the United States and Canada. 
There were 50,000,000 people without such serv- 
ice, most of whom are in the rural districts. 
The survey indicated that the county library sys- 
tem is the most eiUcacious and economical way 
known at present to get books to rural people, 
and tlie committee is bending its efforts to bring 
about tlie CHtablishnieiit of county libraries 
throughout tlie country. 

A Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion was appointed in 1924 to study the relation 
of libraries to adult education. The study re- 
sulted in the publication of a report, JAhraries 
and AditU JMuaalion. On the completion of the 
report, a Board on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion was estaldished and has since that time been 
engaged in gather! ug material and serving as an 
information centre. The hoard publishes a quar- 
terly, Adult Education and the Library, An 
adult-education venture in which the board has 
been particularly interested is the “Reading with 
a Purpose” scries. This is a series of reading 
cotirses, published by the Association, on differ- 
ent subjects, each one written by an authority. 
I’he courses are distributed chiefly through libra- 
ri(is. The first courses were mainly of a cultural 
nature, typical examples being Ermoh TAtera- 
turc, by Irving Babbitt, and Psychology, by 
Evtirett Dean Martin. Recently, practical courses 
on such subjects as Mettmamthip and Advertising 
have been added. Over half a million of the 
(lourstis have been sold. There were in 1929 41 
titles in tlie series. 

T n addition to issuing the reading courses, the 
Association ]>uldishes books and ' pampblets on 
library work, buying-lists for libraries, etc. 
Over one million ‘copies of American Library 
Assoeiation publications were distributed during 
1928. Most of them were sold. Typical publi- 
(tatioas are Public Library Administration, by 
John Adams Lowe, the Manuals of Library Econo- 
my, A HumKy of Libraries in the United Etaiea, 
and The Hospital TAbrary, edited by Edith Kath- 
leen Jones. The Booklist, a guide to new books, 


is issued monthly, except in July and August, 

A large part of the work of the Association 
is done by its 64 voluntary committees. Some 
of the activities of the committees during the 
past few years have been the publication of the 
Children's Library Year-Book, by the Committee 
on Library Work with children; the “brailling” 
of a number of books through the efforts of the 
Committee on Work with the Blind; the publi- 
cation of the report. Beading Interests and Rah- 
its of Adults, in cooperation with the American 
Association for Adult Education, through tlie 
Committee on the Study of the Develoiiraent of 
Reading Habits; and the compilation of the 
Union List of Serials through the cooperation of 
the Committee on the Union List of Serials. 

Beginning in 1922, the Children’s Librarians’ 
Section of the Association has awarded the New- 
bery Medal annually for the most distinguislied 
children’s book published in America during the 
year. The medal is the gift of Frederick Mel- 
cher. It has been won by the following authors : 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, for The Story of Man- 
kind; Hugh Lofting, for The Voyages of Dr, 
Dolittle; Charles Boardraann Hawes, for The 
Dark Frigate; Charles J. Finger, for Tales from 
Silver Lands: Arthur Bowie Clirisman, for Shen 
of the l^ea; Will Janies, for Smoky; Dliaii Gopal 
Mukerji, for Oay Neck; and Erie P. Kelly, for 
The Trumpeter of Kratow, 

The membership of the Association has in- 
creased from 2905 in 1014 to over 11,000 in 1929. 
Annual conferences have been held in different 
parts of the country. In 1926 the fiftieth anni- 
versary conference was held in Atlantic City. 
Librarians from many foreign countries attended 
this conference as the guests of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and of the As- 
sociation. The Association derives its revenues 
from membership dues, Booklist subscriptions, 
sales of publications, endowment funds, and 
grants for special projects. 

LIBRARY PROGiEtESS. The development 
of school libraries throughout the United States 
has been the outstanding feature in the lilirary 
world since 1914. Although the movement for 
libraries in schools had been under way before 
1917, the matter was given new impetus at that 
time by the adoption by the National Education 
Association and the American Library Associ- 
ation of the report of a joint committee on library 
organization on “Standard library organization 
and equipment for secondary schools of different 
sizes.” Many accredited library schools have 
established courses for the training of school 
librarians, and standards for such courses have 
been fixed. A number of research studies have 
been under way — ^notable among tliein the study 
of the North Central Assoeiation of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and Lucile Fargo’s The 
library in the School, one of a series of textbooks 
]ireparcd by the American Library Association 
curriculum study. Kxciillont buying-lists of lit- 
erature suitable for use in school libraries also 
have been published. Close cooperation has been 
maintained between the national educational and 
library associations and has resulted in raising 
the standards of school libraries and in establish- 
ing libraries, not only in high schools but in 
elementary and Junior high schools. School 
boards and public-library hoards are liccoming 
convinced of the need for school libraries and 
appropriations for them are increasing year after 
year. Several States have appointed State 
sehooLlibrary supervisors. 
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The success of library service for soldiers dur- 
ing the World War turned the minds of librarians 
to the possibilities of the library as a factor in 
adult education. The Chicago Public Library in 

1923 created a Readers’ Service Bureau, the par- 
ticular function of which was to increase the 
usefulness of the library to men and women who 
wished to continue their education after their 
formal training was over. Since 1923, 27 li- 
braries in 18 States have established readers* 
bureaus similar to the one in Chicago. Round- 
table discussions for readers* advisers were held 
as a part of the American Library Association 
conferences in 1927 and 1928, and in 1929 a two- 
day institute was held. A Commission on the 
Library and Adult Education was appointed in 

1924 by the American Library Association to 
study the relation of adult education to libra- 
ries. The study resulted in the publication of 
a report, Libraries and Adult Educatiofif in 1926. 
The report was included in a series of Studies 
in Adidt Education, sponsored by the Carnegie 
Corporation. Tu this same series, two other vol- 
umes of value to the library world appeared, The 
Reading Interests and Habits of Adults, by Dean 
W, S. Gray and Ruth Muroe, and Adult Learn'- 

by E, L. Thorndike. 

Since 1926 the work of the American Library 
Association Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education has been carried on by the Board on 
the Library and Adult Education. One of the 
important projects of the Commission, and later 
of the Board, has been the publication of the 
•‘Reading with a Purpose” series of reading 
courses. Forty-seven of these courses have been 
issued. Each course is prepared by a specialist 
and contains a short essay, followed by four or 
five books recommended by the author, in the 
event the reader wishes to pursue the study of 
the subject further. A study by Emma Felsen- 
thal which resulted in the publication of Read- 
able Books m Many Subjects in 1929 is proving 
valuable to libraries with and without readers* 
advisoiy seiwice. 

Several important conferences, which called 
forth an international exchange of ideas, have 
been held since 1914. In 1926 the American Li- 
brary Association held its Fiftieth Anniversary 
Conference which was attended by delegates from 
many foreign countries, through the generosity of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
In 1927 the British Library Association cele- 
brated its jBlftieth anniversary with the Jubilee 
Conference which was attended by a number of 
delegates from the United States. At tliis con- 
ference, the International Library and Biblio- 
graphical Committee was formed. Several Amer- 
icans were on the Committee. In 1929 this 
Committee called the first world’s Library and 
Bibliographical Congress in Rome and Venice, 
Sixty-seven librarians from the United States at- 
tended the congress and a number of them con- 
tributed to the programme. In response to an 
invitation tendered personally by delegates of the 
American Library Association to the Mexican li- 
brary Association, six delegates appointed by the 
Minister of Education of Mexico were present at 
the Fiftieth Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association as guests of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The meeting was made 
the occasion for a discussion of Mexican Library 
affairs and resulted in an interchange of biblio- 
graphical information between the United States 
and Mexico. 


A number of American librarians have been 
called upon to help solve the library problems of 
other countries. W. W. Bishop, librarian of the 
University of Michigan Library, J. C. M. Han- 
son, of the University of Chicago Libraries, and 
Charles Martel, chief of the Cataloging Division 
of the Library of Congress, at the request of Vati- 
can authorities and by means of a grant from the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
spent several months in the Vatican Library mak- 
ing suggestions for the revision and enlargement 
of the catalogue and conferring with Vatican au- 
thorities about the collection of printed books 
and incunabula. Milton Ferguson, of the Cali- 
fornia State Library, and S. A. Pitt, of the Glas- 
gow, Scotland, Library made a survey of library 
conditions in South Africa for the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

The number of students attending library 
schools has been steadily increasing until in 
1928-29 there were over 1000 students enrolled 
in the schools. There arc now fifteen schools ac- 
credited by the Board of Education for Libnirian- 
ship of the American Library Association which 
are offering courses for graduate and undergrad- 
uate study. In addition to these schools, there 
are at least six or eight other schools, some of 
them only recently opened, which are offer ing a 
full year’s curriculum in library science for 
school-library work. Every summer, many of the 
accredited schools and a number of universities 
are offering summer courses in lilirary seienee. 
The first school to be devoted exclusively to grad- 
uate work in library science was established at 
the University of Chicago in the fall of 1928. 

Probably the most notable bibliography ever 
sponsored by American librarians, iho Ihiion List 
of Serials, was published in 1927. It hieludos 
entries for over 75,000 titles of serials and lo- 
cates holdings in over 225 American libraries. 
The volume involved nearly six years of labor. 

Over 60,000,000 people in the United States, 
that is, 57 per cent of the populatif)n, have public- 
library service, according to the report on li- 
brary extension published in 1926 by the Ameri- 
can Library Association Committee on Library 
Extension. Whereas only 7 per cent of the urban 
population is imserved, this report disclosed that 
82 per cent of the rural population is without 
adequate library service. A nation-wide <*ffort is 
being made to provide books for rural people 
through tax-supported county libraries. Most 
States have laws permitting the establishment of 
such libraries and Statc-librury-extcnsion agen- 
cies which foster their growth. There were in 
1929 266 county libraries in 33 ^StateH ami the 
number is increasing rapidly. 

The field of special library work has develoi«Kl 
to an extraordinary degree since 3914. The li- 
brary has become an important factor in many 
business concerns. Membership in the Hpecial 
Libraries Association numbers over 1000. Finan- 
cial, insurance, museum, newspaper, (commercial, 
and technical librarians, together with librarians 
of public libraries, make up the membership of 
the Association. 

Other important developments of the past few 
years are an increase in library service to tlio 
blind, both to adults and children ; a temUmey to 
cooperate with moving-picture and other iiKlus- 
tries to promote education througli visual aids; 
an experiment being carried on in MaHHa<thuHettH 
where a young man librarian is living among 
prisoners working with prison (»ni<‘ialH in an at- 
tempt to solve prison-library prolilems of long 
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standing; greater emphasis on library publicity; 
more attention to work with the foreign-born. 

There were in 1929 over 12,000 library build- 
ings in the United States. Among the large li- 
braries built since 1914 are the Widener Library, 
Harvard University ; University of California Li- 
brary ; University of Minnesota Library ; and the 
Sterling Memorial Library at Yale University; 
the Public Libraries at Detroit, Mich. ; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Cleveland, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. and Queens Borough, N. Y.; 
and the California State Library, at Sacramento. 
A number of gifts have been made for erecting 
library buildings and for building up special col- 
lections of books. The Carnegie Corporation dis- 
continued the giving of money for library build- 
ings "in the belief that so many of these have 
been provided, and so many communities have 
received the impulse for library facilities, that 
the purpose which Mr. Carnegie had in view has 
been in large measure accomplished.” 

LIBYA. An Italian colony on the north 
coast of Africa, between Tunis and Egypt. It 
consists of the two provinces of Tripolitania and 
Cyronaica. Its area is estimated at 400,000 
square miles; Us native population (census 
of Dec. 1, 1921) was 509,093. The total es- 
timated ])opulation was put at 1,000,000 di- 
vided racially into 30 per cent Arabs, 40 per 
cent Negroes, 23 per cent Jews, 7 per cent 
Europeans. The civil European population in 
1921 numbered 28,304, made up mostly of 
Italians and Maltese. Tripoli, the capital of 
Tripolitania, had 73,000 inhabitants; Benghazi, 
capital of Cyronaica, 35,000. The country is 
largely desert, but in the coastal region and in 
the highlands, agricultural and pastoral ac- 
tivities are carried on. Barley is chiefly grown, 
hut henna and dates also are cultivated. Other 
articles of trade consist of sponges, tunny fish, 
ostrich feathers, potatoes, matting, fats, honey, 
and hides of camels, oxen, sheep, and goats. For 
want of irrigation, agriculture is necessarily 
restricted. The caravan trade into the Sudan, 
formerly very important, is being diminished 
b(‘cause* of the French occupation of Timbuktu 
and th<i presence of the Kano-Lagos Railway in 
British Nigeria. Principal exports into Sudan 
ar<j cotton and woohm goods, blankets, rugs, tea, 
cofiee, stjgar, and paper. Imports from the Su- 
dan are ivory, ostrich feathers, hides, skins and 
leather objects. Imports by sea into the colony 
iiHjlude wines and liquors, oils, sweetmeats, 
chemical jjroducts, cotton, woolen, and silk yarns, 
iron and steel manufactures, tobacco, and 
matches. Total exports in 1027 for Tripolitania 
were 24,259,201 lire; imports, 240,056,377 lire; 
revenue and expenditure for 1028-29, 233,719,- 
250 lire. The e.xports of Cyronaica in 1927 were 
14,908,800 lire; imports 378,238,195 lire; rev- 
enue and expenditures for 1928-20, 205,496,250 
lire. The Italian government maintains 19,680 
men in Tri])olitania and 18,600 men in Cyrenaica 
for defense purposes. There are in all 189 miles 
of railway in operation to supplement the princi- 
pal nK*ans (if communication, i.o., caravan routes. 
By the Tn^aty of DauHanne (0(^t. 38, 3{)12), the 
Turkish evacmation of Libya paved the way for 
Italian oc(;npation. The pacification of Tripo- 
litania proceeded witliout dilficulty, so that by 
1915 the (^oiistal n^gion was well under Italian 
control. In Cyrenaica, however, great difficul- 
ties w(%re eneountered. The Benussi continued 
in posHe«Hi<in of the interior and stubbornly con- 
tested the s(dieme of Italian ization. Fighting 


went on during 1914 and 1915 and so successful 
were the insurgents that the inland garrisons 
had all to he abandoned and Italy was once more 
reduced to her coastal possessions. In 1916, 
with Turkish aid, the Senussi brought the 
fighting into the coastal region, and but for the 
failure to unite all tlie insurgent forces, might 
have succeeded in expelling the Italians entirely. 
The end of the War found the local chieftains 
unable to effect a common understanding among 
themselves. To gain over the local tribes, the 
Italians, after the War, deemed it necessary to 
grant autonomy. A parliament was set up, 
and as a result of peace being established with 
the Senussi in November, 1920, the Italians 
were able to resume once more their penetra- 
tion with only occasional molestation. By ar- 
rangement with France in 1919, the western 
frontier of Tripoli was laid out to extend in a 
curve from west of Ghadames to south of Tnm- 
nio. Similarly, as a result of an understanding 
with Great Britain, Jarabaib, on the Egyptian 
frontier, was ceded to Italy. In 1928 the terri- 
tory in effective occupation was extended to 
the southward and a num1)or of important oases 
were occupied. 

LICHNOWSKY, Karl Max, Prince (1860- 
1928). A German diplomat. He served in im- 
portant capacities in several eiuhassLes, and at 
the outbreak of the World War was German 
Ambassador in London. He endeavored, by 
every means in his power, to prevent the out- 
break of War, and afterward went into retire- 
ment. Hero he wrote an account of his "mission 
to London,” which was privately circulated. 
Extracts appeared in a Swedish newspaper, in 
March, 1918, and shortly afterward were pub- 
lished in book form under the title Heading 
Toimirda the Ahyea, In this, he brought serious 
charges against the German governineut for its 
pre-war policies. The book made a great sen- 
sation and General Erich Ludendorff urged that 
proceedings be taken against Liclinowsky, but 
nothing was done. 

LIE, Jonas (1880- ). An American 

landscape and figure painter (see Yol. XIV). 
He won the silver medal of the San Francisco 
Exposition in 1915, the Greenough Memorial 
Prize at Newport, R. I., in 1916, and the gold 
medal, Art Week, at Philadelphia in 1025. Mr. 
3..ie became a member of the National Academy 
in 1925. He is secretary of the New Society of 
Artists (New York). 

LIBBERlWCAlsrN, l6'bor-man, Max (1847- 
). A German iminter who was horn in 
Berlin, and studied at the University of Berlin, 
the Art Academy of Weimar and with Mun- 
kaezy in Paris, 3Vfillct in Barbizou, in Holland, 
and in Munieli. He was professor at the Acad- 
emy of Berlin (1898- ) . He is highly valued 

for groups like "Potato Harvest,” "Darning 
Women,” "Peasants Saying Grace,” '‘Old Men’s 
Home in Amsterdam,” and also for portraits, 
best known among which are those of (Trcrhart 
Hauptmann, Virchow, and his "St‘lf-])ortrait.” 
He received medals in Berlin, Munmh, Dresden, 
Venice, and in Paris, and also the rilibon of 
the Legion of Honor. He was president of the 
Aijadeiny of Arts in Berlin, was rccuguizecl as 
leader of the North German Secession and was 
honorai-y member of numerous foreign art 
academies and societies. 

LIBBKHECHT, lep'kn(''4<t, (1871- 

1919); A German Socialist leader (see Vol. 
XITl). (Jailed to the army in J915, he served 
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on the western front, which brought upon him 
violent censure from his party. Attacking the 
militarism of the Government in open session of 
the Diet in 1916, he was expelled and soon after 
convicted of high treason for participation in 
a Socialist May Day celebration. He was sen- 
tenced to four years of penal servitude and loss 
of civil rights, but was released in October, 1918. 
Engaging at once in revolutionary activities, he 
was killed by the Nationalists in the Berlin re- 
volt of Jan. 16, 1919. Among his later works 
are Oegen dm BUrgerlichen Militarismus 
(1920) j Politische Aufsiitze aus Seinem Nach~ 
lasse (1921); Reden und Aufsdtae (1921); 
Studien iiher die Beicegwngsgesetze der Geselh 
schaftlichen EntwicJclung (1922). See Ger- 
many, under TIistorg, 

LIECHTENSTEIN. One of the smallest in- 
dependent European states lying between the 
Austrian province of Vorarlberg and the Swiss 
cantons of St. Gallen and Graubiinden. Its 
area is 65 square miles; its population (1912), 
10,716. The revenue for 1926 was 685,651 
francs and the expenditure 552,555 francs. In 
October, 1921, a new constitution providing for 
a Diet of 15 members, elected by direct vote on 
the basis of universal suffrage and proportional 
representation, was adopted. In 1924 the prin- 
cipality, heretofore the ward of Austria, joined 
the Swiss Customs Union and turned the ad- 
ministration of its posts and telegraphs over to 
Switzei*land, besides using the Swiss currency 
since 1921. On Eeb. 11, 1929, Prince Johann II, 
who had ruled Liechtenstein for more than 70 
years died at the age of 88 and was succeeded 
by his brother, Prince Frances I, born Aug. 28, 
1853. 

LIEEMANN, Bobeet (1874- ). A Ger- 

man political economist, born at Hamburg. A 
rofeasor of economics at the University of Frei- 
urg since 1904, he has written Die Untemeh- 
merverhdnde (1897); Scliutz&oll und Kartelle 
(1903) ; Kartelle und Trusts (1905, 4th ed., 
1920) ; Erf rag und Einkommen auf der Qnmdlage 
einer rein suhjektiven Wertlehre (1907) ; Beteil- 
igungs und Kinanssierungsgesellsohaften (1909) ; 
Die Untentehmungsformen (1912); Qrundsatze 
der Volkswirtsohaftslehre (1917, 3d ed., 1923); 
Allgcmcin Volkswirtschaftslehre (1924). 

LIENHABB, len'hart, Friediiioh (1865- 
1929). A German poet and novelist (see Vor.. 
XIV) . After 1925 he was doctor of theology at 
the University of Munster. His later works in- 
cluded D,er Eimiedler imd Bern Volk (1914), a 
volume of short stories; Lelensfrucht, his col- 
lected verse (1915) ; Jugendjahre, recollections 
of his youth (1918); Weslmarkf a novel 
(1919); Der Meister der Mensohheit (1919); 
Wer Zuletssb Lacht (1921); Aus Taulers Tagen 
(1924); the novels Unter dem Rosenkreuss 
(1925) Bjxd. Des Meistera Vermdohtniss (1927); 
and a volume of causeries, Das Plauderluoh 
( ] 927 ) . He edited Der Tilrmer, a magazine 
published in Weimar. 

LIGGETT, Htjnter (1857— ), An Amer- 

ican army officer, born at Reading, Pa. He was 
graduated at the United States Military Acad- 
emy in 1879 and was made a second lieutenant 
in the 5th Infantry. By successive promotions, 
he reached the rank of major general in 1917 
and was retired in 1923. He served in cam- 
paigns against the Indians and during the War 
with Spain was in Cuba, with the rank of 
major of volunteers. Later, he was in the 
Philippines, and subsequent to his return to the 


United States, after various duties, ho was sent 
to the Army War College, where he was grad- 
uated in 1910 and of which he was president 
in 1913. In 1914 he served on the Mexican 
border and in 1917 commanded the Department 
of the Philippines. During the World War, he 
was in France as commander of the 41st Divi- 
sion (1917-18) and then with the 1st Army 
Corps (1918-19) with the rank of lieutciiaut 
general. Later, he was on the Rhine in com- 
mand of the 3d Army (1919). Ho took part 
in the second Battle of the Marne and partici- 
pated in the engagement at St. Mihicl and in 
the Meuse- Argonne campaign. On his return 
to the United States, he was assigned to the 
command of the Western Department with San 
Francisco as his headquarters. In 1921 ho -was 
retired from active service with the rank of 
major general. For his services in the War, he 
received the Distinguished Service Medal of the 
United States, the decorations of the Legion of 
Honor from France, the Order of Leopold from 
Belgium. General Liggett wrote Commanding 
an American Army; Recollections of the World 
War (1925). 

LIGHT. See Physios. 

LIGHT, Measurement of. See Electric 
Lightinq. 

LIGHTHOUSES, and Other Aids to Navi- 
gation. After the restoration of normal condi- 
tions following the World War, there came im- 
portant developments in lighthouses and their 
equipment, as well as in other aids to uavigaiioa 
in most of the countries of the world. Such de- 
velopments are mainly in the provision of im- 
proved illuminants and signaling devices, in in- 
creasing the number of such marks as gas buoys, 
and particularly in installing radio ai>paraiu« for 
signals and for communications. In the con- 
struction of notable light towers or other struc- 
tures, not much of importance was done between 
1914 and 1928, but the improvement of equipment 
in the interest of better navigation, as well as 
general efficiency and economy, was significant. 
Thus, in the United States, the inij)rovonieut.of 
lights on rivers and bays was marked and the 
placing of acetylene buoys to mark the Ambrose 
Channel of the New York Harbor in 1026 was a 
distinct advance. On the Mississippi ami F liuison 
rivers also there was a marked improvement in 
the lights. With the extensive development of 
aeronautics, lighthouse authorities were giving 
consideration to the utilization of coast light- 
houses in agrial navigation, but little had Ihkui 
done in determining modifications needed for e.N- 
isting equipment. For the American Transconti- 
nental Mail and other routes, elaborate 
of illumination and light marks were devised. 
At the end of the fiscal year 1027-28, 5877 miles 
of airways were lighted, with 1275 lights in opt‘r- 
ation. The number of lights was constantly Ijc- 
ing increased as new airways were provided for 
night flying. See AISbonaiiticfi. 

Automatic Lighting. In the period follow- 
ing the War, automatic lighting was a leading 
consideration for the liglithouse service of the 
various countries of the World. It was exten- 
sively introduced, even at the more important sta- 
tions, although in the latter instances one keeper 
usually was retained, and the installation was 
quite costly. Such lights for the most part em- 
ployed dissolved acetylene, and for the higher 
illuminating power, there was a lens revolved by 
the gas pressure, while the flame was producfcd by 
the combustion of a mixture of acetylene and air 
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Tinder an incandescent mantle, with automatic 
mantle exchanger. European automatic lights 
and light sectors were in many cases more compli- 
cated than those employed in the United States. 
Automatic lighting by incandescent electric lamps 
had been extensively developed in some countries 
for unwatched or semi-watched stations, even 
those of primary importance. Here were often 
employed large light bulbs approximating 1 foot 
in diameter, with spirally wound filaments in 
gas-filled bulbs. The large current required was 
supplied from commercial sources or by auto- 
matic power units at the station. In some of the 
ai)paratus, particularly that for the coast of Hol- 
land, where this system was extensively intro- 
duced, the electric light had a reserve gas light 
which was automatically set in operation on the 
failure of the electric light. 

The United States Lighthouse Service in 1928 
had in commission more automatic apparatus 
than similar services in any other country in the 
world. Of 6761 coast and lake lights, 2210, or 
33 pel cent, were automatic, doing the work of 
many lighthouse keepers and assistants. This 
includes 893 lighted buoys, which could not be 
maintained by human attendance and which were 
invaluable aids to mariners, were automatically 
operated, and aided night navigation on many 
important rivers and channels. This tendency 
to provide autbmatie installations is indicated by 
the fact that during the fiscal year 1028, 158 sta- 
tions were jjut on an automatic basis, with an an- 
nual saving estimated at three-quarters the cost 
of the changes. Thus, in addition to many auto- 
matic gas buoys, new automatic lighthouses were 
installed at important points. 

Fog Signals. A most important develop- 
ment in the way of improving coastwise navi- 
gation was fog signals which by the use of radio 
wore to send out from transmitting stations sig- 
nals aj)propriate to the locality. These could be 
detected on vessels cqui])pod with ordinary receiv- 
ing apparatus. The first radio fog signals in the 
United States were placed May 1, 1921, on the 
Ambrose (Jluinnel light vesseds at the entrance to 
New Yoi-k Harbor, on the Fire Island light ves- 
sel, and on the Sea dirt (N. J.) lighthouse, all in 
the vicinity of Now York Harbor. By 1928 there 
wore 55 radio bea<;ons in operation, most of the 
important light stations and lightships being 
thus equipped. These instruments furnish, with 
proper precautions, bearings approaching the 
accuracy of visual bearings, and were available at 
greater distances. See Radio Telkgraphy. 

In 1924 a power-tube radio fog signal trans- 
mitter was placed in commission on Ambrose 
Channel lightship. This was the first tube trans- 
mitter used in the United States for fog signal 
purposes. This transmitter was inst^Lllod by the 
United States Lighthouse Service after extensive 
tests indicating freedom from directional distor- 
tion, lessened interference, and increased efii’ 
ciency. Installations of radio fog signals had 
been provided in France, Spain, Norway, Scot- 
land, England, and Holland, though less exten- 
sively than in the United States. It was univer- 
sally recognized that insimnients for determining 
the radio bearing should be located on shipboard, 
and the radio compass (see Navigation) a 
simple means of securing direction and position, 
is rapidly becoming standard sliip equipment. 
Aside from the use of radio, the principal advance 
noted in fo^ signals was the further introduction 
of automatic apparatus for minor signals, such 
as bells, along the Hues described or similar. 


United States Lighthouse Service. On 
June 30, 1928, there were maintained by the 
United States Lighthouse Service, which is by far 
the largest lighthouse organization in the world, 
18,607 aids to navigation, including 6761 lights 
of all classes and 1313 fog signals of which 55 
were radio signals and only 36 were submarine 
signals. The accompanying table gives a sum- 
mary of the aids to navigation under each class 
in commission at the end of the fiscal years 1914 
and 1928. 


Class 

Lighted aids: 

Lights (other than minor) 
Light-vessel stations 
Gas buoys 

Gas buoys with whistles and bells " 
Minor lights 
Float lights 

Total lighted aids 
Fog signals: 

Radio 

Sound fog signals (air) 

Submarine fog signals 
Gas buoys, with whistles and bells ^ 
Whistling buoys, unlighted 
Bell buoys, unlighted 
Total fog signals 
Unlighted aids: 

Buoys 

Bay beacons 
Total 

Grand total 

“Gas buoys with whistles and bells i 
once in the grand total. 


June 

Total, 

June 

30, 

80, 

1928 

1914 

1,588 

2,248 

52 

46 

453 

554 

* • • 

334 

2,793 

3,392 

118 

187 

5,004 

6,761 


55 

’619 

553 

48 

37 


334 

* *86 

81 

233 

253 

886 

1,313 

6,830 

1,978 

7,664 

3,203 

8,308 

10,867 

14,198 

18,007 

are counted only 


In the period between 1910 and 1020, there was 
a net increase of 4611 in the total number of aids 
to navigation in the United States. The number 
of gas buoys increased two and one-half times and 
the number of lighthouses, equipped with bril- 
liant oil-vapor lights, increased four times. The 
number of automatic gas lights ashore increased 
nearly seven times, effecting an important econ- 
omy in the cost of attendance. By 1928 radio 
equipment had been placed on more than half of 
the tenders and telephone communications be- 
tween shore stations. Acetylene buoys were in 
standard use and were placed at important chan- 
nels. 

In Alaska during the period from 1914 to 1928, 
many new aids to navigation were established, so 
that on June 30, 1928, there had been provided a 
total of 779 aids to navigation in this Territory. 
This was a steady growth from 1910, when there 
were but 160 such aids. In 1928 there were 284 
lights, 26 gas buoys, 16 fog signals, 283 buoys, 
170 day marks, and 2 radio beacons. The United 
States Lighthouse Service had been active in the 
other Territories and outlying districts, where in- 
creased commerce rendered additional aids to 
navigation essential. Thus, in 1021 there was 
built a new light station and buildings at Point 
Borinquen, at the northwestern extremity of 
Porto Rico, at a location where the necessity of a 
landfall light was emphasized by the opening of 
the Panama Canal and its increasing use. This 
new light was placed on a reinforced concrete 
structure of cylindrical form located 233 feet 
above sea level. It was simple in design and 
heavy and strong enough to resist earthquake 
shocks. It was built on a concrete foundation 25 
feet square by six feet deep, and the main tower 
was 15 feet in diameter with walls 1 5 inches thick 
and rising to a height of 46 feet; above it was a 
Service room and a standard helical bar lantern. 
The illuminating apparatus consisted of a third- 
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order 12-panel flashing lens on a mercury float 
with a 55-mm. type-A incandescent oil-vapor 
lamp. This light shows a group of four white 
flashes of 32,000 candle power every 30 seconds 
and is visible 24 miles. At Guam, a valuable new 
light was installed at Hole-in- the- Wall in 1923 
by the United States Lighthouse Service. Lights 
also were maintained at both Guantanamo and 
Samoa. 

At these last three points, the aids to naviga- 
tion are maintained under the direction of the 
Naval Commandant by means of allotments 
from the appropriations for the Lighthouse Serv- 
ice. Also in 1928 an important new light was 
completed by the Government of the Philippine 
Islands on Tubbataba Eeef in the centre of the 
Suzu Sea about 90 miles from the nearest land. 
In this construction, a light steel tower about 
120 feet high carries the light, and concrete 
buildings at the base are provided for the three 
keepers and two boatmen and their families. 

The coastwise light and aids to navigation in 
Great Britain are under the control of Trinity 
House, the oldest brotherhood of seamen in Great 
Britain, incorporated under Honry VIII in 1514. 
This organization in 1020 administered 64 large 
and 27 minor lighthouses; two fog signal sta- 
tions; 46 manned and two unmanned lightships; 
139 lighted and 479 unlighted buoys; and 55 bea- 
cons. There are nine lighthouse tenders which 
steam upward of 100,000 miles a year. Trinity 
House is constantly conducting experiments in 
lighting and fog signaling, and many of the 
lightships are fitted with wireless telephony for 
communication with the shore. 

LIGHTNING. See METEOROLoor. 

LIGHTNING ABBESTER. See Electbio 
Power Transmission and Distribution. 

LIGHTSHIPS. See Lighthouses. 

LIGNE, Ifi'ny', Albert Edouard EuofiNB 
Lamobal, Prince be (1874- ). A Belgian 

diplomat, Ambassador to the United States 
(since 1927). He started his career as an at- 
taehd in Vienna (1890), was posted at Berlin 
(1898-1903) and Lisbon, and then served under 
the Secretary of State for Poreign Affairs of 
the Congo State until that was made a Belgian 
colony (1908). He then entered the Colonial 
Office, but in 1911 returned to the diplomatic 
service, going to Holland as counselor of the 
Belgian Legation, to Luxemburg as charge, and 
returning to Holland as Minister (1920-26), 

LILIENPEIN, leTI-en-fin, Heinrich (1879- 
) A German dramatist and novelist. He 
was born at Stuttgart and studied history and 
philosophy at the universities of Ttibingen’ and 
Heidelberg. He became general secretary of the 
Deutsche ScMllerstiftung at Weimar in 1920* 
His principal works were the dramas Maria 
Friedhammer (1903); Der Eerrgottsijcarter 
(1906); Der Stier von Olivera (1910); Der 
Tyrann (1013); Eildehrand (1918); CagUosiro 
(1922); Der Erlosu-ng des Johannes Parricida 
(1925) ; and Theater (1927) ; and the novels Ein 
Bpiel im Wind (1916) ; Die feurige Wolke 
(1919); Das Trunkene Jahr (1923); and Die 
Welt ohne Beele (1927). 

LILLIE, Ralph Stayneb (1875- ). An 

American Physiologist, born at Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. He was educated at Toronto Uni- 
versity, at the University of Michigan, and at 
the university of Chicago (Ph.D., 1901). He 
was instructor in physiology and histology 
(1902-03) and adjunct professor (1903-06) at 
the University of Nebraska; instructor in phys- 


iology at Harvard (1905-06) ; instructor in 
physiology and zoSlogy (1907-11) and as- 
sistant professor (1911-13) at the University 
of Pennsylvania; professor of biology at Clark 
University (1913-20); biologist at the Nela 
Research Laboratory, Cleveland, Ohio (1920- 
24) ; professor of general physiology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago since 1924; and instructor 
in physiology at Woods Hole, IVTass., from 1902. 
He published extensively in scientific journals 011 
osmotic pressure of colloids, physiology of 
growth processes, and articles on protoplasmic 
&ansmission. 

LIMBURG. Upon the region of South Lim- 
burg, in southeastern Holland, centred the chief 
Belgian demand for territorial compensations 
after the World War. This Dutch province, 
with an area of 847 square miles and a popu- 
lation (Dec. 31, 1927) of 521,662, had been given 
to Holland by the Treaty of 1839, against the 
protests of the Belgians. At the Versailles Con- 
ference, Belgium once more pressed her claims, 
not on grounds of ethnography, for the people 
are plainly Dutch, but for historical, strategic, 
and economic reasons. Limburg had taken part 
in the Belgian Revolution of 1830. It was 
vitally necessary for the protection of the Bel- 
gian frontiers, for it dipped south to touch 
Belgium on the east and thus controlled 
the defense of the Meuse. The position of the 
Meuse in the disputed district was perhaps 
the most serious of the Belgian grievances, for the 
Dutch possession of this waterway, witli its im- 
portant bridgehead at Maostricht, imposed an 
effective check on the progress of Belgian com- 
merce. Similarly, Limburg seemed vitally neces- 
sary to Belgium if the Rhine-Schcldt Canal, 
which was guaranteed by the Reace of Versailles, 
was ever to become a reality. Limburg, for- 
merly neglected by the Dutch, became a source 
of real interest during the War; the lignite 
mines opened up there were producing 1,425,017 
tons in 1018 and some 9,323,012 tons in 1927. 
The Peace Conference, however, refused to coun- 
tenance the transfer of the territory; the only 
step it would take was the establishment of an 
international commission to investigate the 
matter of the Treaty of 1839. Territorial com- 
pensation was thus out of the question. Only 
after lengthy negotiations was ft possible for 
the two disputants to come to terms on the mat- 
ter of waterways. In 1920 an agreement ■w'uh 
reached on the administration of the Seholdt, 
the iioitwerp-Meuse-Rhine Canal, and two other 
water systems; with this, Belgium had to re- 
main content. 

LIME. The number of plants cngagM in 
the production of lime in the United States de- 
creased from 530 in 1922, to 430 in 1928. 
Keener competition in recent years has featured 
the lime industry and numerous consolidations, 
with elimination of the less efficient producers, 
has resulted. The more important pro<luciwg 
districts are in southern Pennsylvania, the To- 
ledo district of Ohio, and the Shenandoah dis- 
tricts of Virginia and West Virginia. T« 1922 
a total of 3,639,617 short tons of lime was pro- 
duced. The value of this production was $33,- 
255,039, or $9.14 per ton. In 1928 production 
had increased to 4,458,412 tons, valued at $36,- 
449,635, or a value of $8.40 per ton. AlK>ut one- 
half of the lime produced is used in the build- 
ing trades. The consumption of agricultural 
lime has not shown a relative increase in recent 
years, being about 7.5 per cent of the total. 
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In addition to the imx)ortant and essential 
use of lime in building and agriculture, various 
chemical industries, such as paper mills, glass 
works, tanneries, metallurgioal plants, sugar 
factories, and various other chemical and semi- 
chemical industries- are important consumers of 
lime. By means of the air separation process, 
a very pure lime product is secured that is 
easily handled and shipped, all of which aids 
in the development of new markets, and the 
extension of old markets for lime products in 
the chemical manufacturing industries. Recent 
developments in the technology of lime produc- 
tion indicate a trend toward more general adop- 
tion of the rotary-type kiln, and a more general 
tendency to seek a market for the waste-rock 
products and spalls that must be handled in 
connection with the production of lime. 

LIMING. See Fertilizers. 

LINCOLN, Joseph Crosby (1870- ). 

An American story writer (see VoL. XIV). To 
his list of talcs of the Cape Cod region, he has 
added: Thankful's Inheritance (1915); Mary 
*<justa (1916); Extricating Ohadiah (1917); 
Shavings (1918) ; The Portygec (1919) ; Galusha 
the Magnificent (1921); Fair Harbor (1922); 
Doctor Nyc (1923); Ragged Water (1924); The 
Big Mogul (192(i); The Aristocrabio Miss 
Brewster (1927) ; Silas Bradford's Boy (1928); 
and (witlx Freeman Lincoln) BlaiPs Attic 
(1029). 

LIND, Samuel Colville (1879- ). An 

American chemist, born at McMinnville, Tenn. 
Ho w'as graduated at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity in 1809 and the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and received his Ph.D. at 
Leipzig, Germany. He was assistant in chem- 
istry at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and assistant professor of general and 
physical chemistry at Michigan (1905-16). 
Meanwhile, he became interested in radioactiv- 
ity and studied in Paris (1910) and at the 
Radium Institute in Vienna (1911). In 1913 
he was appointed chemist for the United States 
Bureau of Mines in charge of radioactivity, and 
in 1918 he became physical chemist fvr that bu- 
reau. He was associate director of the Fixed 
Nitrogen Research Laboratory at Washington, 
1025-20, and since 1926 he has been director of 
the school of chemistry at the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Lind published papers on radi- 
um extraction and measurement, on the influ- 
ence of radiation on chemical action, and rela- 
tion of gaseous ionization to chemical action; 
ho is also the inventor of the Lind interchange- 
able electroscope for making radium measure- 
meuts. 

LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus (1902- 
). An American aviator. He was horn at 
Detroit, Midi., graduated from the high school 
at Little Falls, Mich., and studied mechanical 
engineering at the University of Wisconsin 
(1920-22). At the age of twenty, he enrolled 
ill an aviation school at Lmcoln, Nobr., and 
there took his first airplane flight (April, 1022). 
In 1924 lie enrolled as a flying cadet in the U. S. 
Air Scrvi(fe Reserve at Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex. (He was later advanced to captain, 
and then to colonel, of the Air Corps Reserve). 
hi 1925 he was commissioned first lieutenant 
of the Missouri National Guard and later was 
promoted to colonel. In 1926 he entered the 
Air Mail Service as pilot from Chicago to St. 
Louis. On May 11, 1927, he took off from San 
Diego, Calif., in an airplane made to his order 


and called the Spirit of St. horns. Stopping 
25 minutes at St. Louis, he landed at Curtiss 
Field, N. Y., on the following day (flying time, 
21 hours and 20 minutes). On May 20, he took 
off alone in the same plane on a non-stop trans- 
atlantic flight from Roosevelt Field, N. Y., to 
Paris, France, covering an estimated distance 
of 3600 miles in 33^ hours. His reception at 
Paris and later at London and Brussels was 
unprecedented for cordiality. After his return 
to the United States and an oflicial welcome 
from President Coolidge, he made an air tour in 
the Spirit of St. Louis to 75 cities in the interest 
of commercial aviation. On the invitation of 
President Calles of Mexico, he made a non-stop 
flight of 2100 miles from Washington, D. C., 
to Mexico City in 27 hours and 10 minutes. He 
later visited Central America and the West In- 
dies. He was awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor (U. S.), the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Woodrow Wilson Medal and $25,000 for the 
good-will flight to Mexico, Central America, and 
the West Indies, the Roosevelt Medal of Honor 
(1928), the Langley Medal of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Hubbard Medal of the National 
Geographic Society, the French Legion of Honor, 
and many other decorations. He was the win- 
ner of the Orteig $25,000 prize for the first New 
York to Paris non-stop flight. Colonel Lindbergh 
was made chairman of the technical committee of 
the Transcontinental Air Transport, and in this 
capacity has given much attention to the plan- 
ning and. location of commercial air routes 
throughout the United States and Latin Ameri- 
ca. In 1929 ho married Anne S., daughter of 
Dwight W. Morrow, then American Ambassador 
to Mexico. He wrote We (1927), the story of 
his transatlantic flight. 

LINDMAN, S. Abvid Achates (1862- ). 

A Swedish admiral and Prime Minister, born at 
Osterby. He served in the navy from 1882 to 
1891, when he entered business. Elected to Par- 
liament in 1905, he became Minister for Navy the 
same year, and Prime Minister (1906-11). He 
was Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1917 and 
then was leader of the Conservative Party in the 
Second Chamber until called to head the Conser- 
vative cabinet formed Oct. 1, 1928. 

LINDSAY, (Nicholas) Vachel (1879- 
). An American poet and artist (see Vol. 
XIV). In 1910, when he published the Village 
Magazine., he was almost unknown, but since 
then, he has been recognized as one of the main 
hoi)es of American poetry. Technically and 
sesthetically, he is full of inaccuracies, but his 
poetry is strong and vital and many’ of his poems 
have the true ballad ring. He is one of the 
strongest forces in the development of the epic 
of the West in the United States. He has re- 
cited before many school audiences in this coun- 
try and in England. His chief works are 
Handy Guide for Beggars (1916); The Art of 
the Moving Picture (1915); and the volumes 
of poems entitled General Booth enters Heaven 
(1913); Congo and Other Poems (1914); The 
Chinese nightingale and Other Poems (1917); 
The Golden Whales of California and Other Po- 
ems (1920); The Golden Book of Springfield 
(1020); Going to the Sun (1023); Collected 
Poems (illustrated by himself, 1925); Going 
to the Stars (1926); The Omdle in the Cabin 
(1926); The Litany of Washington Street 
(1928) ; Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems; 
Every Soul is a Oirous, poems (1929), 
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IiIirpSAY, Waixace Maetdt (1868- ). 

A Scottish classicist ( see Vol. XIV ) , His more 
recent publications include Notes Latinos 
(1D15); edition of the Corpus Glossary (1921); 
Corpus, JSpinal, Erfust, and Leyden Glossaries 
(1921) ; Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossa- 
ries (1922); Early Lathi Verse (1922); Julian 
of Toledo (1922) ; Glossaria Latina, vols. 1-3 
(1926) ; edition of Terence (1026). 

LIHDSEY, Ben(jamin) B(arr) (1869- 
). An American purist and reformer (see 
VoL. XIV). He was active in the organization 
of the Progressive Party and was a member of 
its National Committee in 1012. Judge Lindsey 
served in the Juvenile Court of Denver until 
July 1, 1027. He lectured much throughout the 
country on children’s problems. He was the 
author of The Rule of Plutoo'ocy in Colorado; 
The Dougliboys^ Religion (1019); Pan-German- 
ism in America (1919); The Revolt of Modem 
Youth. (1926); and The House of Human Wel- 
fare: The Companionate Marriage (1927). 

IiIPPMANH, Walter (1889- ).^ An 

American writer (see Vol. XIV). He resigned 
as a member of the staff of the New Republic, 
in 1915, to become assistant to the Secretary of 
War. He served also as secretary for the or- 
ganization directed by E. M. House to prepare 
data for the Peace Conference. During the 
W^orld War, he served as captain of the Depart- 
ment of Military Intelligence. He was attached 
to the 2d Section of the General Staff at General 
Headquarters in France. He served also in Paris 
during the Peace Conference. His later books 
include The Political Scene (1919); Liberty 
and the News (1020) ; Public Opinion (1922) ; 
The Phantom Public ( 1926) ; and Men of Destiny 
(1927) ; A Preface to Morals (1929). He joined 
tbe editorial staff of the New York "World and 
in 1924 became its chief editorial writer. 

DISSATTER, Eristst (1882- ). A Ger- 

man poet. He was born in Berlin and studied 
at Leipzig and Munich. He first attracted at- 
tention by his lyric volume, Der Acker (1907), 
which was followed by Der Strom (1012), a 
tribute to the centenary of the Wars of Libera- 
tion, entitled 1818, and Zyklus (1913). At the 
outbreak of the World War, he published a series 
of pamphlets, Worte an die Zeit (1914), and at- 
tained notoriety by his Symn of Hate, He later 
wrote two dramas, Eckermann and Yorch 
(1921); a series of one-act plays, Qesiohie 
(1922) ; the essays, Von der Bendung des Dich- 
ters (1022) and FestUcher Werktag (1922); 
Flammen und Winde, poems* (1922); Gewalt, 
a comedy (1924); Die dritte Tafel, a legend 
(1927). He edited an anthology Deutsche Bal- 
lade n (1023) and works of MOrike, Kopisch, 
Liiigg, and others. 

LITCHFIELD, Electus Darwin* (1872- 
). An American architect, born in New 
York City. He was graduated from the Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute in 1889 and from the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 1892. He be- 
gan his professional work with Carrfere & Hast- 
ings ill Now York and was afterward associated 
with several other architectural firms in that 
city. In 1910-26 he was a member of the 
firm of Electus D. Litchfield Rogers. Since 
1 926 he has been in practice under his own name. 
He designed the United States Post Office and 
C^ourthouse in Denver; the St. Paul Public Li- 
brary ; the James J. Hill Reference Library in St. 
Paul; and many important buildings in Wash- 
ington, Brooklyn, and other cities. He was archi- 


tect and town planner for Yorkship Village, a 
permanent industrial town of 1700 houses built 
during the World War for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and the New York Shipbuilding 
Company. He is a member of several architec- 
tural and other societies. 

LITEBrATHRE. See Prenoh Literature; 
German Literature; Hungarian Literature; 
Italian Literature; Rumanian Literature; 
Russian Literature; Scandinavian Litera- 
ture; Spanish Literature; Slavonic Litera- 
ture; and Literature, English and American. 

LITEBATXTBE, English and American. 
Any survey of English and American literature 
from the outbreak of the World War must nec- 
essarily take count of the fact that for the first 
four years of the period the world was in arms. 
No less must it premise discussion on the state- 
ment that though the stream of letters was stirred 
to its depths by the contest, it has followed 
since the conclusion of the struggle the direction 
in which it was setting when war broke. The 
War stimulated the revolt which was under way 
against established conventions of thought and 
action; it crystallized discontent, fructified emo- 
tion, and unfettered e.xpre8sion, but it marks no 
watershed in literary annals. Its results to 
the present have been rather to nurture serious- 
ness than to transform letters. 

Viewed in the perspective of today, the litera- 
ture of the war years themselves api)ears, for 
the most part, ephemeral. Of that vast mass 
of publications which, as the struggle progressed, 
ranged from inquiry into its causes to descrip- 
tion of the manner and incidents of its waging 
and eventually to discussion of the pea(*e, few 
have had currency beyond the lustrum that called 
them forth. Even the cori’espondenco from the 
men at war, which derived so moving a quality 
from the idealism which tempered its grim chron- 
icle, and which, at its best, as in tlie letters of 
Victor Chapman, Alan Seegcr, Rupert Brook(», 
or Donald Hankey, had so impressive an elo- 
quence, has passed to the limbo of topical litera- 
ture. Into similar oblivion has gone the great 
part of the narratives of the war correspon(!ents, 
the travelers beleaguered in Europe, and unof- 
ficial observers, records whose precarious popu- 
larity must henceforth rest upon their value as 
Secondary sources of history, A few exceptions 
there are to this rule. In Masefield’s Gallipoli, 
an imagination capable of convoying the ei)ic 
nature of the drama unfolding before it trans- 
muted a recital of events into literature that 
still has power to stir, T. E. Lawrence, in the 
remarkable Revolt in the Desert, furnished a 
chronicle of experience that stands as one of the 
most effective as well as one of the most fasci- 
nating works born of the War. In H. W. Nev- 
inson’s The Dardanelles Campaign, Philip (fibbs’s 
The Battles of the Somme, and the reports of 
Richard Harding Davis and Frederic Falinor, 
there was sufficient of literary effectiveness to 
attach to them a degree of permanence. 

It is, however, to other sources we must look 
for the war literature that must be history. 
So long as the conflict was in progress, the ne- 
cessities of the situation imposed an oldigation 
to silence; hut the conclusion of peace released 
the pens of the diplomats, and lifted the embargo 
on the utterances of military leaders. Front the 
United States in 1918 came Brand Whitlock's 
Belgium, one of the most notable books pro- 
duced by the conflict,, a work of importance 
historically and possessing no little literary <iual- 
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ity. Vivid and revealing as it was, the out- 
standing diplomatic memoir of the war period 
was not, however, that of Mr. Whitlock, but 
The Life and Letters of Walter Ernes Eage, by 
Burton Hendrick, a collection of letters impres- 
sive for their recital of Anglo-American rela- 
tions during the war epoch and for the mellow 
personality and grace of style that invested 
their record with abiding interest. Together 
with these reminiscences may be placed as of 
lesser but nevertheless high interest Ambassa- 
dor Gerard’s My Four Years in Germany and 
Face to Face with Kaiserism, Amtassador Mor- 
genthau’s Story, Lewis D. Einstein’s Inside Con- 
sianlinolple, and Hugh Gibson’s A Journal from 
Our Legation in Belgium, 

Close upon the end of the conflict, the mili- 
tary leaders entered the literary lists, some of 
them to combat criticism, others merely to tell 
the story of their experiences. Viscount French, 
Sir Frederick Maurice, Julian Corbett, Admiral 
Jellicoe, Field Marshal Haig, Commander Bel- 
lairc, Admiral Fisher, Admiral Sims, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, and others of their associates on land 
and sea published narratives that must hold 
permanent place as history. Supplementing 
these more personal chronicles and of hardly 
less value as source books of the future, there 
appeared a stream of works of which some of 
tlie most notable were Winston Churcliill’s The 
World Crisis; The Economic and Social Eisiory 
of the War, edited by James T. Shotwell; Charles 
Seymour’s A Diplomatic Bachground of the War 
and Woodrow Wilson and the World War; Char- 
les G. Dawes’s A Journal of the Great War; 
Lord Beavorbrook’s Politicians and the War; 
H. W. V. Temperlcy’s A History of the Peace 
Conference at Paris; Eay Stannard Baker’s 
Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement and 
Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson; and Eobert 
Lansing’s The Peace Negotiations, a Personal 
Narrative. Of the Jfirat importance. The Inti- 
male Papers of Colonel Eouse, edited by Charles 
Seymour, reveals a remarkable personality at 
the same time furnishing a rich quarry for fu- 
ture history. Valuable also for the light it 
sheds upon his associates of the war years is 
the Earl of Oxford and Asquith’s Memories and 
EefleoHons. 

3)cfinite histories of the war it is too soon 
to expect, but several preliminary treatises pre- 
senting panoramic surveys of the contest have 
made their appearance. Such are Nelson^s 
Eistory of the War, by John Buchan; Buchan’s 
Ihstory of the Great War; Conan Doyle’s Eis- 
tory of the Great War; and Frank Simond’s 
The Great War. While giving rise to a vivid 
curiosity as to the period immediately antece- 
dent to its outbreak, the War at the same time 
directed attention to the more distant past. 
Spccialiised fields of interest came suddenly to 
the fore, as when the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion brought the smaller nationalities into promi- 
nence, or discussion of a league of nations threw 
emphasis on earlier experiments in restraint of 
war. 

On the other hand, the entire pageant of 
history assumed a new significance and, sub- 
jected to i>ainstakiiig research, was made to 
yield fresh import as its data were interpreted 
not as by the older historians, through the 
medium of personal or national jirejudice, but 
with the detachment of scientific investigation. 
Ancient times, as well as modern, were tapped 
at their sources, with the result that the recent 


years have seen a steadily growing body of 
authoritative history. The important series of 
Cambridge histories — ^the Gamh'idge Mediesval 
History, the Cambridge History of Modem Times, 
the Cambridge History of India, the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire; the series en- 
titled The Legacy of Greece and Rome and Our- 
Debt ^to Greece and Rome; the Chronicles of 
Amemca, edited by Allen Johnson; The Second 
Empire, by Philip Guedalla; The Evolution of 
Parliament, by A. F. Pollard; The Age of the 
Reformation, by Preserved Smith; Modem De- 
mocracies, by Viscount Bryce; The History of 
British Civilisiation, by Esme Wingfield Strat- 
ford; The History of the United States since 
the Civil War, by Ellis Paxon Oberholtzer; The 
McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, by 
James Ford Ehodes; The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, by Carl Becker; The History of Mod- 
ern Europe, by G. P. Gooch; The Beginnings of 
New England, Revolutionary New England, and 
New England in the Republic, by James Truslow 
Adams; The Supreme Court in United States 
History, by Charles Warren; The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilisation, by Charles A, and Mary R. 
Beard; The Turn of the Century, by Mark Sulli- 
van; The History of American Life, edited by 
Arthur Schlesinger and Dixon Eyan Fox; and 
The Origins of the War, by Sidney B. Fay — ^are 
works representative of the range and character 
of historical research during the period under 
consideration. 

That in an age of specialization, and at a 
period when history more uniformly than ever 
before had become categorical and documenta- 
tive, the ‘Wtline” should spring to such wide 
popularity as it has attained in the recent past 
in H. G, Wells’s The Outline of History, Hendrik 
Van Loon’s The History of Manhind, and the 
books in related fields that followed their fash- 
ion, may at first glance seem an anomaly. Vet 
it is in truth hut the logical result of the 
scientific development of historical study. For 
history has grown too complex in the light of 
contemporary research, and in its conjunction 
with economic, social, and environmental factors, 
to be followed in detail by any but the scholar. 
The outline, with its swift portrayal of the 
march of mankind from primitive beginnings to 
the highly organized society of today, provides 
the means to that bird’s-eye view of human his- 
tory which is a minimum essential to the under- 
standing of the present; and when invested 
with the dramatic quality which the daring of a 
Wells bestowed upon it, the success of the epit- 
ome of history is easily comprehensible. 

If history has flourished in the p^criod under 
consideration, biography has had no less robust 
a growth. No longer ago than when he finished 
the preface to Emin&nt Victorians, Lytton 
Strachey could bemoan the fact that the writing 
of biography had fallen upon evil days in Eng- 
land; and not much later Philip Guedalla leveled 
the shafts of his wit upon the ‘‘historians’ Eng- 
lish” which was not “a style but an industrial 
disease,” and which was at its unhappicst to his 
mind when it dealt witli character. Both Mr. 
Strachey and Mr. Guedalla, however, were writ- 
ing before themselves; since their emergence, pun- 
gency and Freud have lent an enormous vogue 
to biography. More than any field of literature 
except fiction it has responded to the interest 
in the new psychology wbieli has lieeu the domi- 
nant ])reoccui)ation. Biographicjal writing has 
advanced far indeed from its old conception of 
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a life as a mere succession of incidents to the 
analysis of such a book as Van Wyck Brooks’s 
The Ordeal 0 / Mark Twain. Under the handling 
of writers who, like Brooks, Lytton Strachey, 
and Gamaliel Bradford, apply thougjh in differ- 
ing fashion and degree the psychological method 
to career and personality, it has become an essay 
in interpretation rather than a chronicle. ^As a 
result, it has gained brilliance and suggestive- 
ness and grown in favor, but it has laid itself 
open to the charge of eccentricity 'when written 
by the less scientific and to the danger of being 
considered an argument to a thesis even when 
practiced by the ablest of its exponents. Mr. 
Strachey, whose Bntinenl Vioionans and Queen 
Viotona have not only brought biography but 
almost the Victorian age into favor, achieved 
equal success with Elizabeth and Essea now bids 
fair to will similar interest for a more distant 
period, and Francis TIackett, whose Henry the 
Eighth^ is a biography in which accurate his- 
torical detail bears all the picturesqueness of 
romance, applies impressionism to an epoch as 
well as to personalities, while Mr. Bradford in 
American Portraits^ Damaged Souls, and Bare 
Souls, uses a psychological, as Mr. Brooks does 
a psychoanalytical, method in his characteriza- 
tion. As a result, biography as it is being writ- 
ten today by its most brilliant popular expo- 
nents represents not detached description and 
appraisal but an evaluation in which the per- 
sonality of the author inevitably fastens its 
stamp upon that of the hero. 

Curiously enough, in a period which began 
in violent reaction against its philosophy and 
practice, much of the biographical writing since 
the War has dealt with the Victorian era. Vic- 
torian gods may be dethroned, but their shadow 
is still mighty in the land. From the pains- 
taking research of Monypenny and Buckle’s mon- 
umental life of Disraeli and the informed chron- 
icle of Lady Gwendolen Cecil’s Life of Robert 
Marquis of Salisbury, through the audacious 
egolatries of Margot Asquith: An Autobiogra- 
phy with her recollections of artists, actors, and 
musicians, Victorian reminiscence has run the 
gamut of politics and the arts. Government and 
diplomacy, Victorian and later, have found spir- 
ited reflection in such works as The Private 
Diaries of the BL Hon. Sir Algernon West, 
edited by Horace G. Hutchinson; the Diaries 
of Wilfred Scawen Blunt; The Letters of Lord 
and Lady Wolseley, edited by Sir George Arthur; 
Lady Paget’s Embassies of Other Days; A. G. 
-"^ardinqr’s The Life of Sir William Harcourt; 
Lord Frederic Hamilton’s The Day before Yester- 
day; Sir Harry Johnston’s The Story of My 
Life; Viscount Morley’s Becolleotions ; Lord 
Asquith’s Fifty Years of British Parliament; 
Viscount Grey’s Twenty-five Years; J. A. Spend- 
er’s Life, Journalism, and Politics, and the Earl 
of Birkenhead’s Law, Life, and Letters. Liter- 
ature and art are represented in biographical 
or autobiographical form in Unpublished Letters 
of Matthew Arnold, by Arnold Whitridge (a 
book written and originally published in Amer- 
ica) ; the three-volume life, Carlyle, by Davis 
Alec Wilson; Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John 
Stuart Mill, John Sterling, and Robert Brown- 
ing, edited by Alec Carlyle; Thackeray <md His 
Daughter, edited by Hester Thackeray Ritchie; 
tlie Life of Shelley, by Walter Edwin Peck; 
W. 8. Gilbert, His Life and Letters, by Sidney 
Dark and Rowland Grey; Changes and Chances, 
and More Changes, More Chances, by H, W* 


Nevinson; The Advent ure of Lknng, by J. St. 
Loe Strachey; My Life and Some Left'ers, by 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell; Letters and Papers of 
John Addington Symonds, edited by Horatio F. 
Brown; John Buskin's Letters to William Ward, 
and The Early Life of Thomas Hardy, by 
Florence Emily Hardy. 

American personal history since 1914 has in 
some of its most important expressions been 
autobiographical. Close to the opening of the 
period, Thayer’s Life OAid Letters of John Hay 
wove into a rich pattern achievement and liter- 
ary accomplishment, furnishing interesting com- 
mentary on contemporary political annals. Pew 
biographies of recent years have equalled in in- 
terest, from the point of view of psychology. 
The Education of Henry Adams, a remarkable 
human document, in which the author depicts 
the play of quintessentially New England in- 
fluences upon a sensitive nature. Like the Life 
and Letters of John Hay and The Education of 
Henry Adams, the volumes of letters by William 
and Henry James constitute permanent contri- 
butions to literature, one portraying a mind of 
widest philosophic scope, sturdy in its Ameri- 
canism, and the other, a personality finding 
fulfillment possible only outside its native land, 
but for all its cosmopolitan overlay, essentially 
of its nation. Racy of the American back- 
ground, though in widely variant fashion, arc 
Hamlin Garland’s A Son of the Middle Border, 
A Daughter of the Middle Border, and Baaktrail- 
ers of the Middle Border, with their vivid dejiic- 
tion, in the earlier volumes, of pioneer life and 
the reflection of a literary career in the last. 
Theodore Dreiser’s A Booh about Myself; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s Le tiers to IJis Children and 
Diaries of Boyhood and Youth; Robert Under- 
wood Johnson’s Remembered Yesterdays; Wil- 
liam Doan Howolls’s My lAfc in I jet tors, edited by 
his daughter, Mildred Howells; Booth Tarking- 
toii’s The World Does Move; George W. Gable: 
His Life and Letters, by Lucy Lefiingwell Biklo; 
M. T. Werner’s Bamum, the record of a career 
unthinkable outside of America, and his Brig- 
ham Young; Royal Cortiasoz’s Life of Whitelaw 
Reid; Henry Watterson’s Recollections; Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s My Garden of Memories; the 
Life of E. H. Hmrrimm; The Americanization of 
Edward Bok; Michael I. Pupiu’s Prom Immi- 
grant to Inventor; Jim Tully’s Beggars of Life 
and Shanty Irish; Robert H. Fuller’s Jubilee 
Jim; Sherwood Anderson’s A S tory-TeUcr^s 
Story; and Paxton Hibben’s Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Since the War, American political bio^a])hy 
has added to its credit Joseph Bucklin BiKlK>p’H 
Life of Roosevelt; the authorized biograjdiy, 
Grover Cleveland, by Robert McElroy; Samuel 
Adams, Promoter of the American Revolnlion, 
by Ralph Harlow; lives of Washington by W. R. 
Woodward and Rupert Hughes; Claude Bowers’s 
Jefferson and Hamilton; W. E. Woodward’s Meet 
General Grant; Allan Nevins’s FrCmont, Trait 
Blazer; The Life of Roger Brooke Taney, Chief 
Justice of the Umted States Supreme Court, by 
Bernard C. Steiner; and Beveridge’s exhaustive 
life of Chief Justice Marshall, indispensable to the 
student of his period. Quite as indispenHabln, 
though unfortunately left un<tompleted by the 
death of the author, is Beveridge’s Life of lAn- 
coin, a work projected on a comprehensive scale 
and exhaustive in its research Into the career of 
Lincoln as a legislator. Less animated in style 
and with nothing of the poetic sentiment that 
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lent so much of its appeal to Carl Sandburg*s 
Ahraham Lincoln: The Prairie YearSy Senator 
Beveridge’s work is a work far more scholarly 
and notable. 

One of the fruits of the new biography, so 
far as America is concerned, is an enormous in- 
terest in some of the minor figures of the coun- 
try’s history. The annals of crime, of business, of 
adventure, even of love, have been combed with 
the result that there lias been an outcropping of 
melodramatic chronicles. Such books as The 
Saga of Billy the Kid and Tombstone^ by Walter 
Noble Burns, The Makwg of Buffalo Bill, by 
Richard J. Walsh and Milton S. Salisbury; Ca- 
lamity Jane, by Duncan Aikman; The Terrible 
Siren, by Emanie Sachs, a biography of Victoria 
Woodhull, are indicative of the types of charac- 
ter which have been exploited. Some of these 
many studies are of distinct historic value. 

Perhaps of all forms of literature, the essay 
most demands for its fertilization the quiet and 
contemplative mind. War and the aftermath of 
war in radical thought and propaganda were 
little coTiducive to armchair philosophy, and the 
dearth of outstanding work in the field of the es- 
say during the years following it is easily ex- 
plicable in view of the prevailing turmoil. Both 
in England and America, however, the essay and 
the essay in criticism have increasingly been com- 
ing into their own. , In the United States, indeed, 
criticism has had a development which is one of 
the most striking features of contemporary Amer- 
ican literature. Never before in this country has 
there been so widespread a public for critical 
writing or so many organs devoted partially or 
predominantly to its uses. The late Stuart P, 
Sherman, Paul Elmer More, H. L. Mencken, Henry 
S. CJanby, Joseph Wood Krutcli, Mary Colum, 
Carl Van Doren, Van Wyek Bx’ooka, and a goodly 
fellowship of able if less noted critics have pro- 
duced works of genuine distinction. 

In the former country, J. B. Priestley, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Rebecca West, Edmund Gossc, who 
up to his death continued to practice an art that 
had long hcen notable for its learning, its grace, 
and its nice discrimination, Arnold Bennett, Frank 
Swinnerton, and Wyndham Lewis, to name but 
a few of many, Imvc lent vigor and interest 
to critical writing. In the United States, such 
writers as Lewis Mum ford, with his Stioke and 
Stonca and The Oolden Day, Elmer Davis with 
Show Window, Simeon Strunsky, with his jour- 
nalistic and literary essays, and Lee Wilson 
Dodd, with the Oolden OomphcD, have turned 
acute intelligence and active pens to the de- 
piction of contemporary events and culture, 
while in numerous essays Christopher Morley 
has carried on the tradition of the English es- 
say at its most graceful and mellow period. To 
America may be accredited two of the outstand- 
ing studies in literary interpretation of recent 
years — ^Amy LowclTs John Kcata, an exhaustive 
and i)ainstaking biography and analysis of the 

5 oet, and John Livingston Lowes ’s The Road to 
Xanadu, a life of Coleridge which is primarily a 
discussion of the genesis and operation of the 
poetic imagination. In a work of distinguished 
merit Ijcwis Mumford presents the most search- 
ing and illuminating study of Herman Melville 
yet to have made its appearance. 

Since 1014, cs])eeially during and immediately 
following the War, except for the development 
of fiction, the period has been most striking for 
the renascence of interest in poetry; and in 
poetry, as in fiction, it has been the American 


contribution which has been of peculiar interest. 
When the War broke in 1914, it found America 
riding on the crest of a wave of poetical experi- 
mentation which derived primarily from France, 
but which struck its roots deep into American 
soil, and drew from it sinews and strength. Free 
verse, as the new poetry was termed, and as it 
was expounded by Amy Lowell and practiced by 
Edgar Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, Vaehel Lind- 
say, and other of its serious exponents, is ‘®a 
verse form based on cadence.” It eliminates the 
recurrent rhythm of the line, and regards the 
group of lines as the unit of verse. It claims 
thereby to attain a flexibility and compass im- 
possible to poetry in traditional meters. 'Tree 
verse,” said Miss Lowell, "within its own law of 
cadence has no absolute rules; it would not be 
‘free* if it had.” Nor has it regard for the re- 
strictions imposed in the past on the content of 
poetry. It holds to a belief in “exteriority** or 
“objectivity,” rejecting the traditional abstrac- 
tions of poetry for the concrete and the scientifi- 
cally ^ accurate. And it strives to convey its 
meaning through a clear-cut imagery which, in 
the hands of an essential classicist like H. D. or 
an artist with the craftsmanship of Miss Lowell, 
produces poetry of genuine beauty and, in those 
of a Carl Sandburg or an Edgar Lee Masters, 
verse of rugged power; but free verse has not 
been consistently at ease in the house of its 
friends; it has been torn and tortured by the 
wilder experimenters like Kreymborg and Round, 
and it has been the excuse for the entrance into 
the lists of poetry of numbers of persons whose 
only qualification for its writing is the ability to 
shuffle off conventional forms. Nevertheless, it 
has been a vigorously fructifying force in Amer- 
ican literature, and though it is safe to say that a 
reaction has set in against it, there is no doubt 
that it has to its credit not only new valuable 
metrical achievements but the sudden outcrop- 
ping of magazines of verse and poetical criticism 
that have both reflected and stimulated the 
growth of interest in poetry. 

That the Imagist precision of diction and 
sharpness of impression arc capable of attain- 
ment without sacrifice of traditional metrical 
forms, the^ work of Edwin Arlington Robinson, by 
many critics adjudged the greatest contemporary 
American poet, and of Robert Frost abundantly 
prove. Robinson*s ironical and analytical intel- 
ligence, playing upon rustic characters and 
scenes, has produced poetry of highly realistic 
power in his portrayal of New England life. 
His method, however, which is indirect, and the 
frequently difficult texture of his thought, have 
prevented his works from capturing the popular 
fancy as did the grim realism of Edgar Lee Mas- 
ter's epitaphs in the Spoon River Anthology. 
Robert Frost, on the other hand, who wraps the 
commonplaces of New England life in a kindly 
irony, has won popular favor as well as critical 
approval with North of Bouton, Mountain Inter- 
val, and Weat-Rwmmg Brook. Amy Lowell her- 
self, vera libriat, imagist, and originator of what 
she termed polyphonic prose, showed herself 
competent to produce as admirable effects in 
conventional meters as in the new. Hers was a 
versatile talent, at its prime when cut off by 
death. Most of the American poets of standing, 
Conrad Aiken, Witter Bynner, William Bose 
Bendt, Stephen Vincent Bendt, Louis Unter- 
meyer,'to mention but a few, have written at 
times in free verse, though perhaps their best ex- 
pression is found in the old forms. An interest- 
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ing experimenter of a different sort lias been 
Vaehel Lindsay, who first in the Congo and 
Other Poems and later in other interesting nar- 
rative poems, attempted to approximate his lyr- 
ics to a chant, employing various typographical 
devices to develop his effects. 

Perhaps the most significant single contri- 
bution to American poetry of recent years has 
been Stephen Vincent Ben^t’s John Brown* s Body, 
a long narrative poem of the Civil War. In in- 
trinsic interest of subject matter, in variety 
and flexibility of metrical forms, in high quality 
of imagination and the glow and range of its 
emotion, it takes rank as poetical work of un- 
usual calibre. Here is a poem racy of the land 
from which it sprang, surprising in its virtu- 
osity, stirring in its content. Together with an- 
other outstanding narrative poem of 1928, Ed- 
win Arlington &binson*s Tristram, it makes 
that year a notable one in American poetry. 

Some of the most distinguished poetical work 
since 1919 in America has been done by two 
women, Elinor Wylie, whose "Nets to Galoh the 
Wind and Black Armour preceded a succession 
of novels as striking in execution as her verse, 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay, whose Second 
April, Renascence, Harp Weaver, and Figs from 
Thistles were followed by the lyrics for an opera 
composed by Deems Taylor. Miss Millay*s 
strength lies in the abundant lyric beauty of 
her lines, in a sort of nai'vetd combined with 
passion, and in a technical proficiency that cloaks 
the cleverness of its performance in the ease 
of its accomplishment. Mrs. Wylie’s work, cut 
short by death on what seemed to be the thresh- 
old of its highest achievement, had a remarkable 
precision and chastity of outline, perfection of 
form and brilliance of execution, an emotion that, 
as one of her critics said, ‘'bums with cold fire,” 
and more depth of thought than Miss Millay dis- 
plays. If in the last volume of poems issued be- 
fore her death. Trivial Breath, there appeared to 
be a tendency toward more abstruseness than in 
her earlier books, the posthumous Angels and 
Earthly Creatures revealed hers as a talent of the 
first order. 

No survey of recent American poetry would 
be complete that failed to take notice of Rob- 
inson Jeffers, whose Roan Stallion and Cawdor 
are regarded by some as works of genius and 
by others as beyond the bounds of legitimate 
poetry; nor should it omit mention of William 
Ellery Leonard’s Two Lives, a sonnet sequence 
of indisputable poetical merit, conceived in agony 
of spirit and born in bitterness, or of the remark- 
able work of the’ child poet, Nathalia Crane, or 
the genuine gift of George Dillon, whose Boy 
Against the Wmd marks him out as the most 
promising talent at the moment rising above the 
horizon. 

The English poets have in the main been less 
influenced by the now verse forms than their 
American fellows, and have correspondingly less 
sought their subjects in the commonplaces of 
life, Imagism under the influence of the trans- 
planted Americans, H. D., Ezra Pound, and T. 8. 
Eliot, has been productive of interesting results 
and, in the case of H. D., of its most perfect ex- 
pression; but in England, as in America, a re- 
action against it is under way. 

English poetry more than American has 
sought its interest in narrative themes, having 
achieved in the work of John Masefield probably 
the most significant poetic output of the Anglo- 
Saxon world during the decade. The sea and 


the English countryside have engaged Mase- 
field’s efforts, and an intense concern for man 
at his coarsest and most humble has lent an 
imaginative and moving quality to verse of often 
noble diction. Had he survived, Rupert Brooke, 
whose war sonnets gave evidence of growing 
beauty and power, might have written his name 
large in the annals of English poetry. The 
War, indeed, developed a notable output of 
verse, the most able of its exponents being James 
Elroy Flecker, “the last of tlie Paniaasians,” 
Robert Graves, Robert Nichols, Wilfred Owen, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Edmund Blundeu, Isaac 
Rosenberg, and Richard Aldington. 

In striking contrast to the bitter mood of the 
war period is the pastoral character of the work 
that men like Graves and Blunden have been 
doing. The lyric tradition of British poetry has 
further been carried on by Wilfred Wilson Gib- 
son, John Drinkwatcr, Ralph Hodgson, and 
Walter de la Mare. Some of tlic most consider- 
able contemporary poetical work has come from 
Humbert Wolfe, whose poems have excited an 
interest in England rarely equalled since Tenny- 
son’s day. Hardy, until his death, and Bridges 
and Kipling have continued to write and A. E. 
Housman in Last Poems, published 28 years 
after his previous volume of vci*sc, A Shrop^ 
shire Lad, has added a permanent contribution 
to the poetical literature of England. At the 
other extreme from these poets stand the Sit- 
wells, the representatives of the most revolu- 
tionary poetical doctrine. 

Interesting as has been the course of poetry 
during recent years, the developments in fiction 
and, more recently perhaps, in biography, havti 
held the centre of the stage. Again in fiction, as 
in poetry, it is in America that the most strik- 
ing evolution has taken place. The War found 
the English realists in command of the (i<*ld 
and the post-war period has seen the <i()ntinn- 
ance of their sway. Sex and, more latterly, 
psychology have supplanted the interest in .social 
problems and injustices which were so d<nni- 
nantly the preoccupation of tlie closing period 
of the Victorian era and the opening years of 
the twentieth century; yet such writers as H. G. 
Wells and John Galsworthy still continue the 
sociological tradition. Wells, with his exuber- 
ant fancy, his perennial zeal for reform, Ids 
distinguished didacticism, and his daring in ap- 
plying scientific doctrine to romance, has pro- 
duced a series of novels which, like the ]days 
of the no less ardent moralist, Bernard Shaw, 
are the vehicle for the promulgation of the 
author’s social and spiritual gospel. Mr, Brit- 
ling Sees It Through, the most successful war 
novel of the Anglo-Saxon world, no less than 
Joan and Peter, The Secret Places of the Heart, 
William Olissold, Meanwhile, or Mr, Bleitsworihy 
on Rampole Island, revealed Mr. Wcdls himself. 
Mr. Galsworthy’s preoccupation has rcmaiiKtd 
predominantly social, even where, as in his war 
novel, Savnt*8 Progress, he has Ijecome imtner.sed 
in an emotional situation. In his Forsyte Saga, 
an analysis of the possessive instinct as exempli- 
fied in an English family, both his art and his 
social outlook have found expression in a scries 
of novels that take rank with Arnold Bennett’s 
studies of the English countryside as among 
the most notable contributions to Anglo-Haxon 
fiction of the century. From Old Wims* Tales to 
Rioeymm*s Steps, despite several insignificant 
novels, Bennett’s realism has translate<l the com- 
monplace from dullness to dignity by lifting it to 
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the plane of the universal and thereby invest- 
ing it with poignance lacking to such work, for 
instance, as the quiet annals of Archibald 
Marshall. 

If social relationships have continued prima- 
rily to interest certain of the English novelists, 
it is the pastures of the soul that have cap- 
tured the interest of more of them. J. D. 
Beresford, May Sinclair, Compton Mackenzie, 
Bebecca West, Frank Swinnerton, Dorothy 
Richardson, Sheila Kaye-Smith, H. G. Wells, and 
Aldous Huxley all have set themselves to its 
exploration with the result that the psycholog- 
ical novel, now frequently the psychoanalytical 
novel, has beome the most conspicuous type in 
English fiction today. In such novels as May 
Sinclair’s Mr. WaddmgLon of Wych, Rebecca 
West’s The Return of the Soldier, Sheila Kaye- 
Sinith’s Joanna Qodden, or H. G. Wells’s Secret 
Places of the Heart, it differentiates itself sharply 
from the specifically sex novel as written by 
George Moore and in its extromest form exempli- 
fied by D. H. Lawrence, while in the work of an 
author such as Aldous Huxley, it becomes nat- 
uralism. Indeed, in such a work as his most 
recent novel. Point Counter Point, it becomes a 
philosophy of despair. 

A remarkable example of the psychological 
novel is to bo found in James Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the hundreds of pages of which chronicle the 
stream of consciousness as it passes through one 
man’s mind over a period of 24 hours. Vari- 
ously considered a work of genius and a dull 
abnormality, it is at least important in its 
influence on the development of expressionism. 
So, too, both puzzling and impressive is Wynd- 
ham Lewis’s Childermass a cross between a 
novel, a satire, and a philosophical treatise. 

The lai'gost figure of contemporary English 
fiction was undoubtedly Joseph Conrad, whose 
novels of the sea and adventure draw their deep- 
est interest not from their incident but from 
their sy)lcndid projection of the conflict of hu- 
man emotions under tlie play of forces extra- 
neous to theinselves as well as inherent. It is a 
noble psychology which Conrad has outlined, 
moving, prtjgnant, and touched by a profound 
comi)assion, presented in rich and virile manner, 
and transfused Ijy a high imagination. Work 
that stands out by reason of its singular subtlety 
is that of The Carden Party and The Dovers 
Nest, by Katherine Mansfield, whose delicate 
art was ripening into fuller achievement at the 
moment of her untimely death. In their ability 
to suggest the shifting jflay of mood and feeling, 
and their clear-sighted understanding of human 
reactions, her short stories gave promise of a 
genuinely high talent. 

Despite the predominance of the interest in 
psychology, the purely romantic and the fan- 
tastic still hold their own in English fiction. 
In the case of Walter de la Mare, a gifted and 
richly endowed poetic fancy in combination with 
broad human sympathy have produced in The 
Memoirs of a Midget a work which, easily cap- 
able of grotesquerie, is in actuality a tender and 
convixicing characterization. So, too, in David 
Garnett’s Lady into Fox and A Man in the Zoo, 
the improbable and the fantastic are welded into 
harmony with a conceivable reality through a 
singularly unified conception and execution. 
Sylvia Townsend Warner in her Lolly Willotoes 
and Mr. Fortune*s Maggot has used the fantastic 
as a vehicle for searching criticism; while Edith 
Olivier in the Loi?e Child demonstrates the charm 


of her delicate medium when adroitly used. In 
a tour de force of quite remarkable character, 
Orlando, Virginia Woolf uses the fantastic as 
a means of portraying the entrance into Eng- 
lish literature of the feminine influence. 

In Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s The Little French 
Girl, Elizabeth’s Vera and Expiation, Vir^nia 
Woolf’s Jacob’s Boom and Mrs. Dallouoay, Rose 
Macaulay’s Potterism and Dangerous Ages, 
E, M. Delafield’s The Way Things Are, and G. B. 
Stern’s Matriarch, it handled the stuff of con- 
temporary life with a discernment that eschewed 
all sentimentality and that projected the social 
scene through the medium of a delicate satire. 
Like a breath of fresh air through the field of 
fiction came Margaret Kennedy’s The Constant 
Nymph, one of the few novels really to strike 
an original note in literature, remarkable for 
the vigor and vivacity of its character draw- 
ing, the freshness of its situations, and the ani- 
mation of its narrative. Miss Kennedy’s Red 
Shy at Morning followed the earlier book and 
while not as striking a performance, neverthe- 
less proved hers an art worth the watching. 
Like The Constant Nymph, the romauces of 
Michael Arlen, Those Charming People, The 
Green Hat, and Lily Christine, stories and novels 
which depicted a society more or less prurient, 
created considerable of a sensation, as did also 
the Dusty Ansiaer of Rosamund Lehmann. In 
The Good Companions, J. B. Priestley by return- 
ing to the ample scene and varied characters in 
which Dickens might have delighted produced a 
novel at once robust and interesting. 

The War etched its mark deep into English 
fiction despite the fact that during its progress 
the novel, to a great extent, cscliewed descrip- 
tion of its horrors. The impress of battle was 
nevertheless upon it in the background and 
mood, if not in the incidents, of its narrative. 
Once the conflict was over, the inhibition to 
discussion of its various aspects was removed, 
and a succession of novels began to appear in 
which the agony of spirit that had so lately held 
the world in sway was translated into terms 
of romance. The more important part of this 
fiction grist was animated by an intense hatred 
of war and a resolute determination to strip 
it of what glamor might yet remain. In such 
trilogies as Ford Madox Ford’s No More Parades 
and R. J. Mottram’s Spanish Farm, realistic 
interpretation spoke with impressive accent, 
while in a work such as S. E. Montague’s Right 
off the Map, the last to come from tlie pen of its 
author before his death, a profound and moving 
conviction and an eloquent pen combined through 
the medium of imaginative romance to point the 
manner in which nations are plunged into war 
and i>ublic opinion manipulated for its support. 

Noteworthy as a large part of contemporary 
British fiction has been, and distinguished as is 
its craftsmanship, on the wliole, the English novel 
has been flat in comparison with the American; 
for in America, forces that were stirring before 
the War, and that were brought to full growth 
in the heat of battle, resulted in the years 
immediately succeeding the struggle in a litera- 
ture of revolt remarkable alike for its vigor and 
its vehemence. A generation after the influence 
of Zolaism had passed in France and England, 
the novel in America arrived at naturalism. It 
no longer acquiescently accepted the world, and 
especiieSly its particular corner of it, at its own 
valuation, but it took to investigating it for 
itself scientifically; and great was its disillusion- 
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ment. What formerly it deemed fair it now dis- 
covered to be at bottom ugly and binding. The 
ease of American life it read as stultification, 
its uniformity as desperate monotony, and its 
complaisance as promise of disaster. It set it- 
self to the high task of saving America from 
itself by joining battle with the dullness, the 
restrictions, the narrowness, of its life. Espe- 
cially against the village did it turn the power 
of it attacks, and in its efforts to come to grips 
with realities, it introduced into American litera- 
ture an acerbity completely foreign to its past. 
Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street^ Babbitt, and Elmer 
Gantry, Sherwood Anderson’s Winesburg, OMo, 
and Poor White, Zona Gale’s Miss Lulu Bett, 
and Floyd Dell’s Moon-Calf burned with a pas- 
sion of indignation. They were tracts as much 
as novels — ^tracts against monotony, against con- 
vention, against rigid social codes. Their prop- 
agandism was their limitation as well as their 
strength. 

Embittered by the same sudden awareness of 
the ugliness of life were the works of the writers 
of the more extreme expressionist school, Evelyn 
Brown, Carl Van Vechten, Waldo Frank, Ben 
Hecht, and a group of lesser novelists whose con- 
centration on the abnormalities of life converts 
their fiction into pathology. No less a challenge 
to existing conditions was the attitude of the 
“younger generation” to whom Scott Fitzgerald’s 
This Side of Paradise set a model for depicting 
the breakdown of decorum and convention, and 
Dos Passos’s Three Soldiers established a norm 
for frank speaking. 

Side by side with the naturalistic movement 
has continued a milder realistic stream, as evi- 
denced in the work of Booth Tarkington, Edith 
Wharton, whose Age of Innocence with its acid 
delineation of a New York that had not yet ac- 
quired self-consciousness confirmed her position 
in the forefront of American novelists, Joseph 
Hergesheimer, Willa Gather, Edna Ferber, and 
Ellen Glasgow, whose delineation of American 
life displayed its nature without the social criti- 
cism implicit in the work of Sinclair Lewis, 
Dorothy Canfield, Fannie Hurst, Robert Herrick, 
Charles G. Norris, and Louis Bromfield,^ who 
have proved the virility and closeness to life of 
fiction in America. Playing on another plane is 
the unique talent of James Branch Cabell, whose 
theory that art should be based on a dream of 
life as it should be and not as it is, and that it 
must therefore tend “to become more or less of 
an allegory,” has .resulted in a richly tapestried 
series of romances of the Middle Ages and of 
present-day Virginia. Christopher Morley’s real- 
ism and fancy produced Where the Blue Begins 
and Thunder on the Lef t, novels of distinction 
tiiat veil a barbed criticism of life .under a gay 
good humor. In Robert Nathan’s Jonah and The 
Bishop* 8 Wife, a mordant wit plays through suc- 
cinct and tender sentiment. A very genuine gift 
for fiction showed itself in Elinor Wylie’s Jenifer 
Lorn, a “sedate extravaganza” that sustained the 
manner and style of the eighteenth century with 
amazing success throughout its fantastic course 
and in her later novels. The Venetian Olc^s 
2(ephew, The Orphan Angel, and Mr. Hodge anid 
Mr. Hazard. An iridescent and highly charged 
style, an amazing erudition, and a fertile fancy 
gave distinction to Mrs. Wylie’s work. 

The South within the past decade has sprung 
to prominence in American literature, some of 
the most notable work of recent years having 
gone to the portrayal of its poor white folk 


and its Negroes. Elizabeth Madox Roberts’s 
Time of Man, Maristan Chapman’s Happy Moun- 
tain, and T. S. Stribling’s Teeftallow have painted 
realistic yet sympathetic pictures of the -moun- 
tain folk of Kentucky and Tennessee, while 
Du Bose Heywood’s Porgy and Julia Peterkin’s 
Black April and Scarlet Sister Mary are but 
outstanding examples of novels projecting the 
Southern Negro against the background of his 
native scene. The Negro, indeed, has come to 
the forefront of literature both as writer and 
subject, the march of interest sweeping on from 
the plantation Negro to the resident of Harlem, 
and holding a new focus of interest in American 
letters. 

Despite the seriousness which has become the 
most marked characteristic of American fiction, 
and despite its absorption in the commonplace, 
the story of mystery, of adventure, the society 
novel, and the love story pure and simple con- 
tinue to flourish. In both England and Amer- 
ica, there has been an amazing output of mys- 
tery and detective tales, and in both countries 
the most wretched sensationalism attains com- 
mercial success. 

Briefly to summarize Anglo-Saxon fiction, 
while it has produced no masterpiece, it has 
shown a sturdy development and a constantly 
closer approximation to the problems and in- 
terests of everyday life. In America, the trend 
to naturalism, and, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
the application of the findings of science and es- 
pecially of the new psychology to the interpre- 
tation of life have been the outstanding develop- 
ments of the period. While the British novelists 
have displayed a surer and more accompliHlmcl 
craftsmanship, the Americans have shown more 
ruggednoss and intensity and a more hitter at- 
tack upon the strongholds of custom. 

In drama, the notable fact has been the pass- 
ing of the closet play, and the concern witli the 
interests and problems of the day. Bernard 
Shaw has remained the outstanding satirist and 
moralist of his time, while Galsworthy lias con- 
tinued to use the stage as a means for protest 
against social abuses and injustices. Barrie, 
Lord Dunsany, and Lady Gregory have produced 
work of delightful whimsy and fancy, while 
Drinkwater with his Abraham Lincoln, Clem- 
ence Dane with her Will Shakespeare, and 
Bernard Shaw with Saint Joan have brought the 
historical play into favor. Shaw’s amazing 
tour de force. Back to Methuselah, sliould have 
special mention. In the opinion of many critics, 
the most considerable dramatic work of the 
decade in America has been that of Eugene 
O’Neill whose work, Strange Interlude, has fur- 
nished the American stage. with a powerful and 
morbid psychological study. For discussion of 
the drama in detail, see the article, Thbatuk. 

It is interesting to note that economic and 
social science has much advanced in public in- 
terest under the handling of such writers as 
Graham Wallas, R. H. Tawncy, John Maynard 
Keynes, and other writers whose scientinc ac- 
curacy is in no -way impaired by their ability 
to write for the lay reader. Their work, how- 
ever, falls without the scope of an article on 
literature. 

In concluding a survey of the period begun 
by the War, attention must be drawn to the 
increase of interest in foreign literature which 
followed in the wake of the conflict. Inter- 
national-mindedncss indeed is one of the most 
strongly marked trends of the time. The fiction 
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of Spain, Scandinavia, Holland, and Russia, as 
well as that of France and, lately, of Germany, 
has been translated and widely read. The criti- 
cism and art discussion of foreign lands has 
had broad currency, and the war memoirs and 
older biographies of the European nations have 
taken place beside similar chronicles in the Eng- 
lish tongue. America, at least, has broadened 
its horizons in these years as never before in 
a century and in that fact, as well as in its 
sudden waking to self-realization, lies rich 
augury of future achievement. 

No survey of contemporary literature in Eng- 
land and America would be encompassing if it 
omitted mention of the completion of the Oxford 
English D^otionarg in the former country and 
of the issuance of the first volume of the Diction- 
ary of American Biography in the latter. These 
works, while not in themselves literature in the 
usual interpretation of the term, are of such in- 
estimable value to it as to demand recognition 
in any consideration of Anglo-Saxon letters. 

No record of literary developments in America 
would be inclusive which fail^ to take account 
of the rise of the book clubs, such as the Book- 
of-thc-Month Club, the Literary Guild, and the 
Book League of America. These organizations, 
])urely commercial in origin, through enlisting 
the support of the leading critics of the country 
on their selecting committees, and through the 
influence exerted by their sending the chosen 
books to tens of thousands of subscribers, are 
exerting a constantly growing influence upon 
the taste of the public. Through a disagreement 
arising over the choice of a book by one of the 
clubs for June, 1029, one firm of publishers with- 
drew their cooperation from all book clubs and 
made public criticisms which resulted in a libel 
suit. Other publishers have followed this lead 
and have declined to submit manuscripts to the 
clubs in future, claiming that the clubs make 
profits only for themselves and cause losses to 
publishers and bookscller.s. 

IflTEBATITBE, Primitivk. See ETimoi.OGY. 

LITHtTANIA, llth'fi-a'nl-a. One of the new 
Succession States, created out of the former 
Kussian Empire after the World War. The 
claims of the Lithuanian government included: 
the whole of the former Russian province of 
Kovno;*the Province of Vilna, minus the dis- 
tricts of Disna and Vileika; a part of the Pro- 
vince of Grodno north of the Niemen River; 
the l^rovince of Suvalki; part of the Province of 
Courland; the Memel district. According to 
1914 figures, this territory had an area of 151,- 
491 square kilometres (50,033 square miles) and 
4,800,000 inhabitants. The eastern frontier was 
defined in the Russo-Lithuanian Treaty of July 
12, 1920; the fixing of the northern frontier was 
provided for in a convention with Latvia on Sept. 
28, 1920, by which the lino was to be laid down 
by an English arbiter. To the south, however, no 
agreement was reached by 1929 (see below). 
Both Poland and Lithuania laid claim to part of 
the Province of Suvalki, the Province of Vilna, 
and Grodno Province. The actual area under the 
control of the Lithuanian government is only 31,- 
052 square miles, and the population (1928 esti- 
mate) 280,3(i8, of which about 86.7 per cent was 
rural. Ethnographical Lithuiania, i.e., the terri- 
tory included in the claims of the Government, is 
comprised of 73.5 ][)cr cent Lithuanians, 12 i>er 
cent .Jews, 4.3 per cent Poles, 2.5 per cent White 
Russians, 1.5 per cent each Germans and Rus- 
sians. Vilna, the capital, claimed by Lithuania, 
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had in 1914, a population of 214,600*, other large 
towns are Kovno, the temporary seat of govern- 
ment (95,771), Grodno (61,600), Memel (36,- 
454), Suvalki (31,600), Shavli (21,878). These 
towns are in both political and ethnographical 
Lithuania. 

Religion, and Education. In the most im- 
portant provinces, Vilna, Kovno, and Suvalki, 
Roman Catholics form 86 per cent of the pop- 
ulation; Jews, 7.7 per cent; Greek Orthodox, 2.7 
per cent ; Protestants, 4 per cent. In the Memel 
Territory, Protestants form 90 per cent and 
Roman Catholics, 5 per cent, of the population. 
In 1928 there were 2401 primary schools with 
124,578 pupils and 159 secondary schools with 
23,112 pupils. The University of Kovno was 
opened in 1922 and in 1928 had 258 professors 
and teachers and 3580 students. 

Industry and Trade. The population is 
preponderantly rural in character. Of the total 
area, 'it is computed that 49 per cent is arable 
land, 26 per cent meadow and pasture land, 17 
per cent forest, and the rest unproductive and 
waste. In 1027, 1,240,000 acres were under rye 
and 297,000 acres, under wheat. Principal crops 
in 1928 yielded, in metric tons: rye, 483,500; 
wheat, 198,000; barley, 160,300; oats, 401,900; 
potatoes, 1,220,000; peas, 04,400; llax fibre, 35,- 
000; flaxseed, 34,960. In 1928 there were 611,- 
400 horses, 1,199,300 cattle, 1,467,800 sheep, and 
1,060,400 pigs. Poultry farming and bee keep- 
ing also are important. Forests cover 1,966,000 
acres. By the treaty with Russia, Lithuania 
received 247,000 hectares of forests as compensa- 
tion for damages. The leading internal ques- 
tion was the distribution of tlie large landed 
estates and by 1022 it was evident that expro- 
priation was to be the plan adopted, witliout 
compensation. The agrarian law of February, 
1922, provided for the expropriation of all hold- 
ings in excess of 80 hectares. The want of 
capital and the unsettled conditions of Central 
Europe made the reversion to an exclusive ag- 
ricultural economy the only means for the main- 
tenance of an ordered national life. The Gov- 
ernment applied itself to this purpose, adopting 
the following measures: the teaching of the 
principles of scientific agriculture, the replenish- 
ment of the herds, the increasing of the arable 
area, in order to make possible gieater export 
of agricultural products. These plans met with 
success, for by 1920-21, 10 per cent of the bar- 
ley? icye? and wheat, half of the flax, and a good 
deal of the poultry were exported. 

Immediately after the War, there was no re- 
vival of industry, the destruction caused by 
belligerent armies and the lack of raw materials, 
together with the dismantling of the larger 
plants, being insuperable obstacles in the way 
of a resumption of activities. What commercial 
intercourse there was partook of the nature of 
an exchange of agricultural products for fin- 
ished manufactured articles. The trade for 
1922, 1924, and 1928 was: 


1922 1924 1928 

Exports . $7,090,000 $20,058,360 $25,688,330 

Imports 7,490,000 20,653,380 29,109,140 


Chief exports are corn, cattle, hams, dairy 
products, flax, linseed, timber, hides, and wool. 
Chief Imports are manufactured articles, ag- 
ricultural machinery, fertilizers. In 1927, 53 
per cent of the imports came from Germany; 
England supplied 7 cent; the United States, 2 
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per cent. Principal countries of destination of 
exports were Germany, 51 per cent; England, 
25 per cent; Lativia, 9 per cent. 

Communications. There are about 25,461 
miles of road in the country- There were 958 
miles of railway in 1927. The most important 
lines arc the Wirballen-Kovno-Koszedari line; 
the J aiiov-Shavli ; and the Koszedari- J ewie. Also 
304 miles of waterway are navigable for steam- 
boats, and 1242 miles for smaller craft. The 
most important, the Niemen River, was inter- 
nationalized by the Treaty of Versailles. See 
Memel. 

Finance. In 1921 the revenues were 672,- 
582,658 Lithuanian marks and the expenditures 
885,725,375 marks. For 1922 the budget es- 
timates balanced at 4,312,280,089 marks (rough- 
$7,000,000). In 1927 the actual receipts 
were .$20, 936,000 and the actual expenditures, 
$23,090,000. Estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1928 balanced at $26,322,000 and those 
for 1929 balanced at $25,996,620. Up to 1923, 
the depressions of the German mark seriously 
affected the Lithuanian currency because much 
of the discounting business was done in Ger- 
many, On Oct. 1, 1922, a new currency law 
provided for the creation of a national currency 
based on the gold standard, with the lit (equal 
to oue-tenth of the American gold dollar) as 
unit. Paper currency in circulation 011 Dec. 31, 
1927, totaled 96,608,000 litas backed by gold 
reserve of 84,764,000 litas The Lithuanian debt, 
on Dec, 31, 1927, was $8,897,200, of which $6,- 
207,132 was due the United States government, 
$1,846,350 to Lithuanians in the United States, 
and the rest was mainly internal. 

Government. After working for two years, 
a constituent assembly finally promul^ted a 
constitution on Aug, 1, 1922. This provided for 
the nationally elected Parliament, chosen every 
three years 011 the basis of universal suffrage 
and the proportional system, to make the laws, 
ratify treaties, approve the budget, and choose 
the state President. The ministry was to be 
selected by the President hut was to be held 
responsible to the Diet. Cultural autonomy 
was provided for national minorities, viz., Jews, 
White Russians, and Poles, and religion and 
education were to be unhampered. The eco- 
nomic clauses provided for state regulation of 
lands and estates; state insurance for the a^ed, 
infirm, and unemployed; freedom of organiza- 
tion, and the right to strike. 

History. In 1915 Russia’s grip over Lithu- 
ania was loosened and replaced by German con- 
trol. For the next three years, a German Army 
held the land, and impoverished it by exploit- 
ing its resources and sci*apping its factories. 
Nevertheless, a Lithuanian National Council, the 
Taryba, was set up in 1917, and Lithuanian in- 
dependence, as proclaimed on Feb. 10, 1018, was 
finally recognized bj[ Germany on Mar. 23, 
1918. German administration, however, contin- 
ued for sometime longer, and Prince von Urach of 
Wiirttemberg was nominated as the future King. 
While the outcome of the World War put an end 
to these intrigues, Bolshevist forces soon suc- 
ceeded the German, and fighting was sporadic 
throughout the whole of 1919. Meanwhile, in 
January, 1919, a conference of Lithuanian patri- 
ots reestablished the Taryba which proceeded to 
organize a cabinet, and then, on April 4, made 
Antonas >Sinetona President of a provisional gov- 
ernment. This government, however, was driven 
from Vilna, its capital, to Kovno,, which in turn 


was soon threatened by Bolshevist invaders. At 
the same time, the Bermondt branch of Von der 
Goltz’s army had to be beaten off, while Polish 
ti’oops were continually being engaged in 1919-20. 

By the spring of 1020, the situation had im- 
proved to such an extent that a constituent 
assembly could be convened, to reiterate the dec- 
laration of independence, begin work on a consti- 
tution, and open negotiations with Russia. The 
first ray of hope for the young nation appeared 
in July, 1920, when Russia came to terms with its 
succession state on a remarkably liberal basis. 
Lithuania was freed of its share of the Russian 
state debt; was compensated with 3,000,000 gold 
rubles; received 100,000 hectares of forest land; 
and had its ethnographic frontiers recognized, in- 
cluding the right to Vilna and Grodno. 

A Constituent Assembly met on May 15, 1920, 
and on Aug. 1, 1922, it adopted a constitution 
which, as amended on May 20, 1928, provided for 
responsible government, with a Parliament or 
Seimas elected for five years on a universal suf- 
frage basis, and a President elected for seven 
years. On Dec. 17, 1926, however, the Socialist 
government of President Grinius and Premier 
Slezevicius was overthrown by a xnilitary Na- 
tionalist coup d^elatj and Parliament, in an 
emergency session, reelected former President 
Smetona for a three-year term. Prof, Augus- 
tinas Valdeniaras became Premier. 

Although Lithuania’s northern boundary was 
fixed by agreement with Latvia in 1021, it took 
much.longer to come to terms with Germany over 
the disposition of the Mcmel district, comprising 
about 950 square miles. By the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, the district north of the Momcl River, in- 
cluding the port of Memcl, was turned over to an 
Allied commission presumably in trust for Lithu- 
ania. In 1922 a movement for a free state, en- 
couraged by Poland, was under way with the 
result that the French in charge refiised to cede 
the district to Lithuania. Not until the Memel 
Convention of May 8, 1924, did the former Allies 
definitely settle the question l)y creating an au- 
tonomous Memel under Litlmaniau sovereignty. 

Even more diflicult of settlement was a dis- 
pute with Poland over the Vilna territory. Vilna 
was occupied by a free-lance Polish Army in 
October, 1920, with the result that recourse 
had to be taken to the League of Nations. 
Though the Polish government disavowed the 
raid, the insurgent army could not be dislodged 
and it was necessary late in 1920 to dispatch 
an international force into Lithuania to end the 
conflict. Nothing was acconiplislied and it was 
not until November, 1921, that the rebel leader, 
Zeligowski, voluntarily withdrew. Throughout 
the years 1921-23, all attempts to adjudicate the 
Vilna controversy were fruitless. The plebiscite 
plan first broached by the League of Nations had 
to be abandoned in 1921 in favor of direct negoti- 
ations between Lithuania and Poland but, those 
proving unsuccessful, was adopted again. Fi- 
nally on Jan. 8, 1922, an election was held in the 
Vilna district and Parliament thus chosen de- 
cided on February 20, by a vote of 96 to 6, for 
union with Poland. Lithuania refused to accept 
the result on the ground of irregularities and in 
this was upheld by the League of Nations Coun- 
cil; but on July 18, Vilna was incorporated into 
the Polish nation, and the League of Nations, ac- 
cepting the fait accompli, api>ointed a commis- 
sion to fix the boundary line. On Mar. 1 0, 1 023, 
the Council of Ambassadors, in laying out the 
eastern and northern Polish boujidaries included 
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the Vilnii diatrict, despite the still strenuous ob- 
joetioiia of the Lithuanian government. See 
*Le:a(}Ub: of Nations. 

A technical state or war, with the frontiers 
closed, continued between the two countries for 
four more years, coming to a head on Oct. 4 and 
5, 1927, when the Polish authorities, to avenge 
the alleged mistreatment of Poles in Lithuania, 
arrested 20 Lithuanians and closed 43 Lithu- 
anian schools in Vilna. On October 19, Lithu- 
ania appealed to the League, claiming that Po- 
land was acting in violation of the minority 
treaty that slio had signed in 1920. At the 
December meeting of the League Council, both 
Valdemaras and Pilsudski were present. The 
Council unanimously adopted a resolution on De- 
cember 10, ending the state of ‘'peaceful war” 
which had endured for seven full ^fears; but the 
Council said nothing about recognizing Poland’s 
claims to Vilna, and so conditions remained un- 
settled. Indeed, Lithuania’s amended constitu- 
tion of 1928 referred to Vilna as the capital of the 
Ile])ul)lic, thus increasing the ill will in Poland. 

The two countries next attempted to reach an 
agreement at Ivdnigsherg in the spring and sum- 
mer of 1028, but Lithuania rejected a Polish 
lumaggrcssion treaty, and in November, Poland 
rejected a Lithuanian proposal to put Vilna 
under an international administration. Finally, 
at the meeting of the League Assembly at Lugano 
in the fall of 1928, both parties agreed that the 
Vilna <pieHtion should cease to he a political issue 
between them, though it remained as a "moral” 

iflSlKV 

In the winter of 1928-29, plots were discov- 
ered for the overthrow of Valdemaras because 
of his alleged subservience to Kussia and Poland 
and because of a recently signed trade treaty 
with Germany. On May C, 1920, an attempt was 
made to assassinate the Premier, with the result 
tlmt martial law was established. In July, 1929, 
Lithuania, in a soeond note to the League of 
Nations, charged Poland with fomenting trouble 
in ijithuania. In September, Valdemaras was 
foreed to resign and prospects for an agreement 
with Poland on Vilna appeared even more re- 
mote. Ijithiiania was admitted into the Tjcague 
of Nations on Sept. 21, 1921. She signed com- 
mercial treaties with Great Britain in May, 1922, 
an<l with Germany in June, 1923, and in 1928. 
On Sept. 28, 1929, a nonaggression pact was signed 
with Kussia, and on Sept. 18, 1927, a treaty of 
friendship and conciliation was signed with Italy, 
Lithuania also adhered to the Kellogg Pact. 
See Vn.NA District. 

LITTLE, AuTirnR W. (1873- ). An 

American printer and publisher, born in Now 
York (Jity. He was educated in private schools 
and in 1*891 joined the company of his father, 
*L ff. Little & Co,, printers. He served in the 
State (Juard in New York from 1891 to 1912. 
In the World War, he served in Prance with 
the 3<>9th United States Infantry, colored, as 
regimental adjutant and major, and took part 
in all actions with Gonraud’s 4th Army. He 
was wounded in action Sept. 12, 1918. He was 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
received the Croix de (iuerre with two palms, 
and two stars. 

LITTLE ENTENTE. The series of agroe- 
nt(Mits and treaties entered into by Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Bumania, and on occa- 
sions I^)land, for the protection of their mutual 
interests, was commonly called the Little En- 
tente. It was ostensibly an alliance for de- 


fensive purposes in case of an unprovoked at- 
tack from Hungary, but in reality it embodied 
an all-embracing policy aiming at the mainte- 
nance of the status quo on the European conti- 
n'l^nt resulting from the Peace Treaties of Ver- 
sailles, St. Germain, and the Trianon. In her 
desire for security, France became at the Peace 
Conference the sponsor of the most extreme 
claims of the Czechs, the Poles, the Serbs, and 
the Humanians, in order to make the new states 
formed by these peoples as strong as possible 
and to create out of them a bloc as France’s ally 
against Germany. Hence, the new states were 
given contiguous frontiers and direct railroad 
communications and practically no regard was 
shown for the wishes and the economic neces- 
sities of the inhabitants of the border districts. 
The Succession States, on the other hand, when 
they found themselves so generously endowed, 
were quite ready to fall in line. The result of 
the settlement was a patchwork of new states 
saddled with alien minorities counting many 
millions and faced with political unrest and eco- 
nomic chaos. This being the situation, security 
for France and the Succesison States lay only in 
the closest coQperation toward a continuation 
and consolidation of the existing status by 
military effort. 

The most essential prerequisite for the success 
of this policy was the conclusion of a definite 
alliance between the Succession States based on 
community of interests and the cooperation of 
this compact group with the French policy. On 
Aug. 13, 1920, a convention was signed between 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia which provided 
for mutual help in case of unprovoked attack. 
When the efficacy of this alliance for the main- 
tenance of the status quo had been sufficiently 
demonstrated on the occasion of the prevention 
of the restoration of Emperor Charles to the 
throne of Hungary, Rumania joined on Apr. 23, 
3921. The immediate concern of this tripartite 
defensive alliance, or Little Entente, was the con- 
solidation of its position, which was success- 
fully carried out during the following years. 
Its intervention frustrated, in September, *1921, 
a second Hapsburg Putsch in Hungary, and it 
cooperated with France in blocking the union 
of Austria with Germany. By means of a co- 
ercive policy, Austria and Hungary were sub- 
sequently compelled to submit in every respect 
to the wishes of the Little Entente and to seek 
a closer accord with it. 

The Italians were not without justification in 
sensing in the fonnation of the Little Entente 
a veiled threat against their interests in cen- 
tral Europe and the Adriatic. Although some 
of the difficulties between the Little Entente 
and Italy were subsequently ironed out by the 
Treaty of Rapallo lietween Italy and Jugoslavia 
and by the Fiumo settlement on Jan. 27, 1924, 
it remained an open question how far these and 
other pacts had actually removed the deep- 
rooted friction between the Little Entente and 
Italy. Absolute accord seemed impossible so 
long as the Little Entente remained the guard- 
ian of French interests. Poland never joined 
the Little Entente officially. She did, however, 
on all important matters cooperate with the 
latter to an extent which made her an unofficial 
fourth member of the alliance. Czechoslovakia, 
in particular, was active in maintaining and 
strengthening the Little Entente in order to 
stabilize conditions in the Danube area and a 
number of conferences were held in 1927 at 
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Joehymov and Geneva. The solidarity of the 
Little Entente was even more manifest in 1928 
when a Little Entente Inter-Parliamentary As- 
sociation was established. See CZEcnosLOVAKiAj 
Ebance; Italy; Jugoslavia; Poland; and Ru- 
mania, 

LITTLETON, Mabtin Wilib (1872- ). 

An American lawyer, born in Tennessee. He 
was self-educated and after studying law was 
admitted to the bar in 1891. For several years, 
lie ])racticed in Dallas, Tex., and then removed 
to New York, where he at once took a prominent 
place in legal circles. Becoming active in pol- 
itics, he was assistant district attorney of Kings 
County from 1900 to 1904, and president of 
Brooklyn Borough in 1904-05. Ho served as dele- 
gate from New York to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1904 and presented the name of 
Alton B. Parker for President. From 1911 to 
1913, ho was a member of Congress for New York. 

LITTIHANN, lit'man. Max (18()2- ). A 

German architect who was born in Chemnitz 
and studied there and in Dresden. He traveled 
in Italy and after 1888 was a resident of 
Munich. He was the designer of the new 
Schack Gallery, the Hofbrauhaus, the new 
Psychiatric Clinic, and the Prince Regent 
Theatre at Munich, the Court Theatre at Stutt- 
gart, and the Schiller Theatre at Charlotten- 
burg. He was Privy Councilor and professor, 
and received silver medals in Paris and St. Louis. 

LITVINOV, Maxim Maximovixch (1875- 
). A Russian Communist, Assistant Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs since 1921. 
He j 9 ined the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
in 1893 and lived many years in exile, mainly in 
Great Britain. In 191*8 he was Soviet representa- 
tive in Great Britain, in 1020 he was appointed 
Minister to Estonia, and in 1922 he was Russian 
delegate to the Genoa Conference. He presided 
over the Moscow Disarmament Conference of 
1923 and in 1928 was head of the Soviet delega- 
tion sent to the Preparatory Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

LIVERPOOL. The principal seaport of 
England for the Atlantic trade and one of the 
greatest trading centres in the world. The 
population at the census of 1921 was 802,940; 
in 1927 it was estimated to be 872,900. The 
municipal area is 24,102 acres (about 33 square 
miles). The net tonnage of British and foreign 
ships engaged in ocean trade arriving in the 
port during 1920 was 14,033,955 and of those 
departing, 33,297,474. In 1927 there were 87 
docks and basins and 22 dry docks with an area 
of 1925 acres and a linear quayage on both sides 
of the Mersey of 39 miles. In that year on July 
19, the new Gladstone Dock was opened by King 
George. This dock has a total water area of 
58 acres, including the Gladstone Dry Dock which 
was completed in 1913 and which it encloses. 
In 1928 an 80-foot river entrance lock was con- 
structed at the Alfred Dock, Birkenhead, so as 
to provide increased facilities for ships of deep 
draught engaged in trade with the Near East. 
The lock provides a depth of 48 feet 4 inches at 
high-water ordinary spring tides and of 42 feet 
9 inches at high-water neap tides, thus enabling 
the largest ships afloat to go in and out on every 
tide of the year. A new landing stage also has 
been constructed, consisting of a floating struc- 
ture 2534 feet long supported on 200 iron pon- 
toons and connected with the shore by bridges. 
The total cost of these new works was approxi- 
mately. £8,000,000. 


Overlooking the harbor are three new largo 
oflSce buildings: the Royal Liver Building, a 
skyscraper containing the offices of the Royal 
Liver Friendly Society with two towers, 205 
feet high, crowned with figures of the liver bird; 
the Cunard Building; and the Dock Board 
Offices with a dome 230 feet high. In front of 
the Cunard Building is a bronze equestrian 
statue of Edward VII, by Sir W, Goscombe John, 
which was unveiled in 1921. The Liverpool 
subway crosses under the Mersey by tunnel and 
traverses the territory on the south side of tlie 
river. It was originally constructed for steam 
railroad service, but was subsequently electri- 
fied. The Mersey Road Tunnel has been under 
construction since 1925. When completed, it 
will be the largest vehicular tunnel in the world 
—44 feet in diameter and 2 miles long — ^witli 
room for four lines of traffic. The volume of 
water which can be drawn from Lake Vyrnwy, 
the city’s main reservoir, lias been increased by 
construction of the Aber Tunnel. 

On July 19, 1924, the first portion of the 
Liverpool (Church of England) Cathedral, con- 
sisting of the chancel, east transepts, and chap- 
ter house, was consecrated. The cathedral, 
situated on St. James’s Mount, was liegun in 1004 
and, when completed, will be the largest eccle- 
siastical structure in England. The architect 
is Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, wlioae designs were 
accepted when he was only 21 years of age and 
who is responsible also for almost every detail 
of tho interior. In composition, the building is 
classical and symmetrical, the comlitions of the 
site calling for a structure which would bo suHi- 
ciently solid in mass and strong in outline to con- 
trast with the great rectangular blocks of office 
buildings in the business section. The style is 
Gothic, though freely interpreted. When finished, 
Hie cathedral will have a total area of 100,000 
square feet with an external length of 519 feet. 

LIVE STOCK. Conditions in the livo-stock 
industry have fluctuated considerably since 1014. 
Prior to the World War, there was an increas- 
ing tendency toward a reduction in the per- 
capita consumption and production of meat in 
tho United States and in the world in general. 
The War, however, acted as a great stimuIuK 
to meat production in the United States. At 
first, the effects of rising feed prices tended to 
start a temporary liquidation of animals in 1915 
and 1010, but as the world’s shortage of meat 
became evident, prices of meat animals incr(*a.sod. 
As early as 1913, the dwindling per-capita pro- 
duction of meat also stimulated production in 
the more remote and thinly populated areas of 
the world, where previous evidence had indicated 
that beef production might thrive. Consequently, 
the United States packers began to establish 
plants in South America. In the United States, 
the calculated per-capita consumption of meals, 
including lard, amounteil to 1C8 pounds in 1907, 
dropping off gradually to 132 pounds in 1917, 
and increasing again to 15,5 pounds in 1024, since 
whidi time there has been a gradual decrease to 
163 pounds per year, Tlie annual per-capita con- 
sumption of beef was rather stable at 55 to 70 
pounds from 1917 to 1927. Pork consumption 
rose from 50 pounds in 1917 to 75 pounds in 1923- 

A peak of meat prices was reached in 15)19 
with practically all classes of animals, and live- 
stock producers were enjoying a more prosperous 
position probably than ever before, although a 
severe drought in the Southwest, ending in 15)18 
and followed by one in the Northwest, tended to 
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handicap feeders and breeders alike in those 
sections. Following the prosperous conditions 
of 1919, there was an irregular decline in both 
pork and beef prices during 1920. The situation 
became critical for beef and hog producers, but 
the outlook for the sheep breeders was even 
more demoralizing. Wool dropped from $0.72 
on the range to a condition where no market at 
all existed. The prices of live stock continued 
to fall through 1921, reaching low levels at the 
end of tlie year. Although the European coun- 
tries were still suffering from the loss of many 
of their animals during the War, they were un- 
able, due to poor exchange rates and a lack of 
credit facilities, to purchase any great amounts 
of meat. At the end of 1921, however, con- 
ditions began to show more promise, and some 
meat products, especially pork, were exported 
to western Europe. 

Conditions in 1922 were somewhat better, 
especially for the ^heep raiser, and the passage 
of the SicCuuiber-Fordney Tariff Bill placed a 
heavy duty on all mutton, lamb, and wool im- 
ported. During 1923 a peculiar situation 
existed which apparently was unexpected, re- 
sulting in an iiiiprccodented slaughtering of hogs 
and a reduction of hog prices to low levels of 
less than $7 per 100 pounds in December. There 
was a steady annual reduction in the number of 
beef cattle in the United States from 1922 to 
1928, with a steady increase in the price of beef. 
A general complaint about the high price and 
lack of quality in beef culminated in the latter 
part of 1027 in a recommendation by certain 
Eastern hotels and restaurants that their 
patrons cat meats other than beef. Swine pro- 
duction llucluates more rapidly than beef pro- 
duction, so that the number of hogs on farms, 
following the record slaughtering of 1923, 
reached a low point in d925. A stimulation in 
the prices again resulted in a heavy production 
in 1927, with a lowered foreign demand. The 
numbers of sheep liave increased each year since 
1922. The accompanying table indicates the 
annual fluctuations in the numbers of animals 
slaughtered under Federal inspection in the 
United States from 1913 to 1928 


during the War finally resulted in the passage 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act by Congress, 
which became a law in August, 1921. This act 
provided for the supervision of public stockyards, 
live-stock market agencies, and dealers in live 
stock and live-stock products, to prevent mis- 
leading or illegitimate practices, and to en- 
courage fair competition. 

International Conditions. There were many 
changes in the live-stock situation in the differ- 
ent countries of the world following the War. 
The beef industry developed rapidly in Argen- 
tina, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. 
New Zealand and Australia were also the world’s 
largest exporters of lamb and mutton. The 
development in these countries was rendered 
possible by the rapid improvements in methods 
of refrigeration and cold storage of meat pro- 
ducts and by the opening of large slaughtering 
plants. Much of the Australian and New Zea- 
land products was ^ shipped to England and 
Europe, though considerable New Zealand lamb, 
coming to the United States prior to and after 
the War, met with much favor. Since 1922 and 
the ]>assage of the McCumber-Fordney Tariff 
Bill, imports of lamb and mutton have been less 
than 5,000,000 pounds, though there were more 
than 25,000,000 pounds imported in 1921. The 
extreme depression in the beef-cattle market 
which began in 1921 and continued through 1923 
was keenly felt in several of the beef-exporting 
countries. 

In Argentina, where cattle raising for export 
is the main industry, the situation became so 
acute In 1923 that the cattle men organized and 
were instrumental in having a law passed on 
October 15 to set a minimum price for beef in 
the export trade. The fallacy of such i)rocedure 
was evident when the law began to operate and 
the British and American packing companies in 
Argentina refused to buy cattle. For the relief 
of similar situations in Australia and South 
Africa, the respective governments offered boun- 
ties on export beef of ($.005) and %d. 
($.01) per pound. Bounties also were offered 
for live cattle exported* Conditions were much 
improved in 1927 and 1928. 


MEAT ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER FEDERAL INSPEO- 
TION AND PER-OAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 
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1913 

7,166,839 

2,008,484 

1,814,904 

14,724,465 
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32,287,538 
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1915 

6,964,502 

1,735,902 

12,909,089 

165,533 

36,247,858 
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1916 

7,404,288 

2,048,022 

11,98.5,926 

180,356 

40,482,799 

.... 
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1917 

9,209,489 

2,679,745 

11,343,418 

174,649 

40,210,847 

. * - - 
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1918 

10,938,287 

3,323,077 

8,769,498 

149,503 

35,440,247 

.... 

143.2 
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11,241,991 

9,709,819 

3,074,227 

11,268,370 

125,660 

77,270 

44,398,389 
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1920 

4,227,558 

12,334,827 

12,452,435 

38,981,914 

1,089 
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1921 

8,3 79,572 

3,896,207 

20,027 

13,758 

37,702,866 

1,335 

144.6 

1922 

7,871,457 

3,924,255 

11,968,434 

39,416,439 

1,898 

153 0 

1923 

9,029,536 

4,337,780 

11,403,703 

25,129 

.48,600,069 

1,459 

164.3 

1924 

9,188.652 

4,667,948 

11,505.001 

31,279 

54,416,481 

4,699 

166.1 

1925 

9,773,883 

5,185,310 

12,203,159 

26,670 

46,459,608 

11,909 

156.9 

1926 

10,098,121 

5,311,774 

12,354,225 

12.894,016 

42,774 

40,442,730 

39,568 

156.5 

1927 

10,049,589 

5,080,062 

30,437 

42,650,443 

42,635 

153.5 

1028 

8,467,308 

4,679,922 

13,488,171 

18,819 

49,795,408 

127,066 

152.7 


Conditions in pork production were compli- Concurrent with development of the beef- 
cated in 1926 by the heaviest outbreak of hog cattle and sheep industries in the Southern 
cholera that had occurred in many years. Out- Hemisphere, the European countries were ro- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease in 1924 and building their live-stock industries which were 
1925 seriously threatened the live-stock industry largely demoralized during the War. To com- 
iii certain sections of the Far West. The super- plicate somewhat the European situation in 1926, 
vision of the packers and stockyard agencies Oreat Britain prohibited imports of fresh meats 
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from continental Europe, due to foot-and-mouth 
disease. This made necessary the curing of 
about 92,000,000 pounds of fresh and frozen 
pork ordinarily shipped from the Netherlands 
alone. 

Canadian stock raisers were somewhat affected 
by the United States tariff and by the raising 
of the embargo on Canadian cattle by Great 
Britain in 1923. Most significant in the meat 
export trade of the United States was the re- 
action to the European demand for meat during 
the War. In 1916 and 1919, the exports of both 
beef and pork reached the largest amounts in 
history, although the United States has long 
been the leading exporter of pork. In 1914 less 
than 400,000,000 pounds of pork products, ex- 
clusive of lard, were exported, but this amount 
was more than doubled in 1915 and continued 
to increase to nearly 1,760,000,000 pounds in 
1918. Erom a similar figure in 1919, the pork 
exports of the United States, exclusive of lard, 
declined irregularly until they were less than 
300,000,000 pounds in 1928. 

The major part of the pork exported con- 
sisted of bacon, which was over 1,000,000,000 
pounds in both 1918 and 1919. Over 50 per cent 
of the bacon and about 75 per cent of the ham 
and shoulder exports were to the United King- 
dom. The lard exports were close to 500,000,000 
pounds up to 1919, when they were 750,000,000. 
This amount was steadily maintained through 
1922, hut in 1923 and 1924 over 1,000,000,000 
pounds were exported, since which time the lard 
exports have been maintained rather constantly 
at about 700,000,000 pounds. The exportation 
of lard to Germany, which was entirely stopped 
from 1915 to 1918, was resumed in 1919, with 
gradual increases in the amount exported each 
year to nearly 377,000,000 pounds in 1923, fol- 
lowed by a decline to approximately 180,000,000 
pounds in 1928. There was a remarkable in- 
crease in the fresh beef exports of the United 
States from less than 7,000,000 pounds in 1913 
to 514,000,000 in 1918, with a gradual decline 
to 2,000,000 pounds in 1928. 

Trends in Besearch. Experimental in- 
quiry indicated a more complete realization 
of the importance of fundamental research. 
Notable advances were made in the physiology 
of nutrition and knowledge of qualities which 
influence the value of feeding stuffs. A better 
understanding of the importance of vitamins, 
minerals, and the different kinds of proteins in 
the rations for live stock tended to explain why 
certain feeds and feed combinations produced 
unsatisfactory growth or gains. The relation of 
sunlight and ultra-violet radiation to mineral 
metabolism also was brought out during this 
period. Undoubtedly, one of the most extensive 
cooperative projects ever undertaken was ini- 
tiated in 1925 for a study of the factors in- 
fluencing the quality and palatability of meat. 
This study increased in popular, as well as 
scientific, interest and in 1928 there were more 
than 20 of the State agricultural experiment 
stations and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture engaged in studies of the effect of feeding, 
breeding, age, and sex on the quality of the meat 
of the various classes of animals. 

The attainment of results in breeding experi- 
ments with the live stock of more economic im- 
portance is necessarily a slow process, and the 
expenso of such investigations is often pro- 
hibitive. Much progress in breeding has been 
made through the use of the smaller experi- 


mental animals such as the rat and the guinea 
pig, with sufficient comparisons with larger ani- 
mals to make it evident that the same funda- 
mental principles of inheritance are operative. 
Fundamental investigations of much pracii(^^ll 
value on the effect of inbreeding in rats and 
inbreeding and crossbreeding in guinea ])igs were 
carried on at the Wistar Institute and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, respectively. Both 
studies indicated that inbreeding tends to in- 
crease the percentage of homozygosity of the 
stock. The latter study dealing with the effect 
on fertility and vigor showed that such con- 
ditions seem to depend mainly on dominant 
factors and that crossbreeding brings together 
a greater variety of dominant factors and thus 
results in increased vigor. In less extensive 
experiments with swine and poultry, these 
results were largely confirmed. 

Interesting studies of sex determination in 
animals have indicated that 'sex is not only due 
to differences in the sex-determining power of 
chromosomes, but that the sex also may be modi- 
fied by other factors which tend toward the pro- 
duction of intersexuality in certain cases. ^ K. 
Goldschmidt in Germany, working with gipsy 
moths, has carried this analogy further than 
other investigators, ultliough recent results with 
goats, pigs, chickens, and pigeons in Scotland 
and the United States liave partially, at least, 
corroborated his results. Theoretical studies of 
growth, senescence, and production in dairy 
cattle and hens indicated that the curves of milk 
production, egg production, and growth and 
senescence in dairy cattle and senescence in 
fowls tend to follow the course of a inonoinolecu- 
lar chemical reaction. It is thus concluded that 
these physiological operations arc limited by 
chemical reactions. 

Events of outstanding interest were the 
Second and Third World's Poultry Congresses 
held at Barcelonia, Spain, and Ottawa, Canada, 
in 1924 and 1927, which were attended by rep- 
resentatives from about 40 foreign countrios. 
Problems of poultry marketing, nutrition, breed- 
ing, and diseases were discussed from the prac- 
tical and scientific points of view. See Vettiu- 
iNABY Medicine. 
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slock Husbandry on Range and Pasture (New 
York, 1028); K. A. Clemen, By-products in the 
Paokmg Industry (Chicago, 1927); W, H. Tom- 
have, Moats and Meat Produols (Philadelphia 
and London, 1925 ) ; R, S. Curtis, The Funda- 
mentals of lAve-stock fudging and Beleotion 
(Philadelphia, 1926, 3d ed., rev.) ; H. P. Armshy 
and C. R. Moulton, The Animal as a Oonvorler 
of Matter amd Energy (New York, 1925) ; G. 
Schwarznecker, Lehrhueh der Pfcrdcssuchl (Ber- 
lin, 1926, 6th ed., rev,); R. R. Snai)p, Beef 
Oattle: Their Feeing and Management in the 
Corn Belt States (New York and London, 1925) ; 
D. J. Slater, Market Classes and Grades of 
Cattle, U. S. Department of Agriculture Bull, 
IW (1927) ; L. J. Horlacher, Sheep Production 
(Nevv^ York and London, 1027); W. C. Davis 
and J. A, Burgess, Market Classes and Grades 
of Dressed Lamb and Mutton, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Bull, JJ/70 (1927); G. K. Day, 
Productive Swine Husbandry (Philadelphia and 
London, 1924, 4th ed., rev. and reset) ; J. E. Rico 
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and H. E. Botsford, Practical Poultry Mwmge- 
mcut (New York and London, 1925) ; Proceed- 
ings of Second and Third WorWs Poidtry Con- 
gress (1924-27). See also Daibying. 

LIVONIA. See Baltic Pbovinces. 

LLEWELLYN, SiR William (1863- ). 

A British painter. He studied at South Kensing- 
ton under Sir Edward J. Poynter and in Paris 
under Cormon, Lcfebre, and Ferrier. He became 
an associate of the Royal Academy in 1912 and 
an Academician in 1920. He has painted many 
portraits, including several of Queen Mary be- 
sides the State Portrait of her made in 1910. 
Field Marshal Sir George White, Sir Francis 
Hopwood, and Lord Colville of Ciilross wore other 
subjects. He was knighted in 1 918 and was made 
president of the lloval Academv in 1928. 

LLOYD GEORGE, Rt. Hon. David (1863- 
). A British statesman and reformer (see 
VoL. XIV). At the outbreak of the World War, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, ho took 
measures which enabled British credit to with- 
stand the immediate needs brought about by the 
Iwginning of the struggle. Early in 1914, he 
was appointed Minister of Munitions, in which 
oflice he displayed ceaseless energy and remark- 
able ability for organization. Following the 
death of Earl Kitchener, in 1916, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for War, Ho pro- 
posed the limiting of the War cabinet to a 
smaller memhership, but failing to bring this 
about, he resigned, and as he was supported by 
the Unionist loaders, Mr. Asquith, the Prime 
Ministor, retired, and Lloyd George became 
Premier and First Lord of the Treasury. From 
1917 to the conelusion of i)eace, he was practi- 
cally dictator of govoniinent policies. Following 
the' Armistice, he called for a general election, 
and on being returned to ])ower by an iinraonsc 
majority, he was one of the leading figures at 
the Peace Confercnice. In 1920 he introduced 
the Home Rule Bill, and largely through his 
efforts the Irish Free State was established. 
His aggressive support of Greece in 1022, and 
the sue<!ess of the Turkish Armies in that year, 
brought about his defeat, together with that of 
the C(»aIition cal)iiiet. He was, however, re- 
turned to Parliaitiont and was leader of the 
Lil)eral policy iu the House of Commons until 
1923 and again after 1025. He visited the 
United States in 1923. After September, 1925, 
he talked continually, and with detriment to the 
Liberal Party funds, for his new land policy; 
Lloyd George proposed that the Government buy 
out the laudlor(ls, and act as the necessary 
capitalist in financing the farmers. In 1927 
Lloyd George’s offer to put the old Coalition 
ftuids under his control at the unconditional 
disposal of the Liberal Party was accepted, but 
not without disHcnsion. Later in the year, the 
X)arty was reunited under Sir Herbert Samuel, 
who w^orked in accord with Lloyd George. The 
latter wrote The (heat Crusade; JiJoetraols from 
Hpecehvs Delivered during the Wafj arranged 
by L. StevenBon (1918); Where are Wc do- 
ing f (1923) ; Slings and Arr6m (1029). Con** 
suit Mr. hloyd deorgCf by E. T. Raymond 
( 1 922 ) ; David Lloyd deorge, War Minister, by 
•r. S. Mifts (1924) ; Lloyd deorgo, by H. Spender 
(1924), and David Lloyd dcorge, by J. Hugh 
Edwards (1929). See Great Britain, under 
History, 

LLOYD OE DOLOBEAN, Georob Ambroses 
L myn, First Baron (1879- ). A British 

administrator, who was born at Dolobran, Mont- 


gomeryshire, Wales, and educated at Eton and 
Cambridge. He became a student of Oriental 
politics, traveling widely in Burma, India, Little 
Tibet, the Himalayas, Egypt, Morocco, and Asia 
Minor. Having served as attach^ to the British 
Embassy at Coiistantinoiile, in 1908 he acted as 
special commissioner for Great Britain on British 
trade in Turkey, Mesopotamia, and on the 
Persian Gulf. During the World War, he served 
in Egypt, Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, and the Hed- 
jaz. He won the D.S.O. in 1917. From 1910 to 
1918, he was a Member of Parliament (Unionist) 
for West Staffordshire. He was Governor of 
Bombay from 1918 to 1923, was elected to Parlia- 
ment for Eastbourne in 1924, and in 1925 w’aa 
appointed High Commissioner for Egypt and the 
Sudan — a post that he retained until 1929. He 
resigned at the request of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in the MacDonald ministry. 

LOANS, Internal and External. See 
Finance and Banking. 

LOCABNO CONFERENCE. See Germany, 
under History; League of Nations. 

LOCKER William John (1863- ). An 

English novelist (sec Vol. XIV). His later 
works include; Far Away Stories (1910); The 
Wonderful Year (1917); The Rough Road 
(1918); The House of Baltasar (1920); The 
Mountebank (1921) ; The Tale of Trioiut (1922) ; 
The Kingdom of Thcophilus (1927); Joshua’s 
Vtsiott (1928); PerelU (1928). 

LODER, B. C. J. (1849- ). A Dutch 

jurist, who practiced law from 1873 to 1908, 
when he became a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the Netherlands, serving until 1921. He was 
president of the Confederation of Scandinavian 
States, Switzerland, and Holland in 1020 and, 
in 1922-24, of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, of which he is still a member. 
Ho W'as a founder of the International Maritime 
Commission (1890), and of the International 
Intermediary Institute at The Hague (1918). 

LODGE, Henry Cabot (1850-1924). An 
American legislator and historical writer (see 
Vol. XIV). He was reelected to the Senate in 
1916. In the same year, he served as chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions at the Repub- 
lican National Convention in Chicago. He was 
the leader in the Senate in opposition to the 
Versailles Treaty and the Covenant of tlie 
League of Nations in the form in which they 
were presented for ratification. He proposed 
reservations and amendments which President 
Wil.son refused to accept (see United States). 
He served as temporary and permanent chair- 
man of the Republican National Convention of 
1920, and in the same year was chairman of 
the United ’States Pilgrim Tercentenary Com- 
mission. In the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth 
Congresses, , he was chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and was the Republican 
leader of the Senate. He was appointed, by 
President Harding, delegate and special ambas- 
sador to the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments, 1021-22. In 1922, he was again re- 
flected to the Senate, though hy a greatly re- 
duced majority. His opposition to several of 
.the important policies advocated by President 
Coolidge in 1924 caused him to be severely criti- 
cized. His later books include Demooraey of 
the Constitution cmd other JSssays (1915) ; War 
Addresses (1917). 

LODGE, Sir Olito (Joseph) (h851- ). 

A British physicist, philosopher, and student of 
psychical phenomena (see VoL. XIV). In 1919 
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ho was made Albert Medalist of the Royal 
Society of Arts as a pioneer in wireless teleg- 
raphy. In the same year, he resigned his 
position as principal of the University of Birm- 
ingham. In 1926 he was the Halley Stewart 
Trust lecturer, his talks being published in the 
next year as Science and Human Progress. 
His publications immediately after the^ World 
War were devoted exclusively to psychical re- 
search. Raymond (1910) purports to reveal 
communications between Sir Oliver and his son 
who was killed in the War. Christopher (1919) 
is a study in human personality on the spirit- 
istic hypothesis. Besides contributing a number 
of articles to journals on psychical phenomena, 
he wrote Making of Man (1924) j Atoms and 
Rays (1924); Ether and Reality (1925); 
Relativity (1925); Electrical Precipitation 
(1925); TalJcs about 'Wireless (1925); EvoVur 
iion and Creation (1927) ; Modern Scientific 
Ideas (1927) ; The Natural History of a Savant 
(translated from Charles Richet, 1927) ; Science 
and Human Progress (1928). 

liOEB, Jacques (1859-1924). An Ameri- 
can physiologist and experimental biologist (see 
VoL. XIV). His later major works were The 
Organism as a Whole, from the Physicochemical 
Yiewpoint (1916) ; Forced Movements, Tropisms 
and Animal Conduct (1918) ; and Proteins amd 
the Theory of Colloidal Behavior (1922). 

IiOEB CLASSICAL LIBBAKY. See Fhx- 
loiiOGY, Classical. 

LOENIHG-, Gbover C. (1888- ). An 

American aeronautical engineer born in Bremen, 
Germany, and educated in New York. He is 
best known for his invention of the first flying 
boat, the monoplane flying boat, and the first 
American short-hull flying boat. He introduced 
steel construction in the Sturtevant biplane 
(1916) and the next year began the desiring 
and development of the Loening monoplane and 
seaplane. In 1922 the Collier Trophy was 
awarded him for the Loening air-yacht. Among 
his books are Monoplanes and Biplanes (1917) ; 
Military Aeroplanes (9th ed., 1936-18); Be- 
vival of the Monoplane and many papers and 
articles. 

LOESCH, Fbans Joseph (1852- ). An 

American lav^er. He was born at Buffalo, 
N. y. and received the degree of LL.B. from the 
Union College of Law, Northwestern University 
(Chicago) m 1874. After admission to t]^ 
bar, be practiced at Chicago, specializing in 
estate ana corporation law. Since 1880 he has 
been counsel at Chicago for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. From 1898 to 1902, be was a member 
of the Chicago Board of Education. In con- 
nection with the first direct primary (1908), ho 
served as special State’s attorney to investigate 
and prosecute frauds. He was vice presideht of 
the Chicago Crime Commission in 1928. In 
hiay, 1929, Pj-esident Hoover appointed him as 
one of the tea members of the National Law 
Enforcement CommiBsion. 

LOGI7E, Michael (1S40-1924). A Roman 
Catholic cardinal, born in County Ponegal, Ire- 
land. He was consecrated Bishop of Raphoe 
in 1879 and in 1887 was made Roman Catholic 
Primate of all Ireland. He was created Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh in 1888 and 
Cardinal in 1803. He took an active part in 
brizi^n^ about settlement between the opposing 
parties in Ireland prior to the formation of the 
Irish Free State, and his influence was con- 
stantly exerted against violence and bloodshed. 


LONDON. The capital of England, centre 
of the government and eominerce of the British 
Empire, and largest city in the world. The 
population at the census of 3921 was 7,470,108; 
in 1927 it was estimated to be 7,790,353. The 
area comprises 700 square miles and consists of 
the City of London and 28 metropolitan 
boroughs. The growth of London has never 
been more rapid than since the World War. Old 
landmarks, such as Charing Cross Station and 
Little Britain and Bartholomew Close, are dis; 
appearing before demands for space to relieve 
traffic congestion or for the erection of new 
buildings and extensions to existing buildings. 
Typical of this new era in London’s architecture 
are Bush House, an international sales building 
erected in 1920, and the new Lloyds’ Building. 
Other important buildings which have been 
erected since the World War are Australia 
House, India House, the Canadian Government 
House, and the House of the British Medical 
Association. 

The relief of traffic congestion is one of Lon- 
don’s most pressing problems. One step in 
meeting this is the construction of new bridges 
and the widening of existing ones. In 3 920 a 
new bridge was erected across the Thames to 
take the place of the Lambeth Suspension Bridge 
built in 1862. Plans call for the construction 
of a new bridge to take the place of the Charing 
Cross Railway Bridge and the llungerford Foot 
Bridge, which together adorn the finest bridge 
site in London. This bridge, a two-story 
structure, will tap Waterloo Road on the south 
side of Thames, discharging part of its traffic 
into the Strand on the north side and carrying 
another part overhead across the Strand to bo 
discharged farther north at the foot of (liaring 
Cross Road. Waterloo Bridge is to be widen(‘d 
so as to accommodate four linos of traffic. An- 
other scheme to relieve traffic has been the con- 
struction of a series of circular roads, Tlie most 
important of these is the North Circular Road 
which rounds the north of London from the 
docks at Woolwich on the lower Thames to Kew 
Bridge on the upper Thames. The most difficult 
engineering feat in constructing this road was 
the building of a half-mile viaduct over the Lea 
marshes. This viaduct, which was completed 
in January, 1927, at a cost of £120,000, carries 
a 40-ft. roadway with 10-ft. sidewalks on either 
side. The embankment on the south side of the 
Thames is to be developed and a boulevard con- 
structed as fine as the one on the north Ki({e. 
This embankment will begin at Westministi'r 
Bridge, where the Albert Embankment ends, an<l 
will run round the great bulge on the south 
side of the river to Blackfriars Bridge. 

London’s housing problem is receiving a 
happy solution through the establishment of 
garden cities, such as Letchforth, Welwyn, and 
Hampstead, and the adoption of slum-clearance 
schemes. Since 1919 the London County Coun- 
cil has undertaken and partly completed schemes 
for the clearance of 92 acres of slums which will 
displace about 25,000 persons, rehousing 18,189 
of them within the same area and 5089 else- 
where. The cost of clearance and roadwork is 
estimated at £1,145,200 and the cost of rehous- 
ing at £2,000,000. One of the most important 
features of the council’s work is the develop- 
ment of suburban estates. At Becontree, 0000 
houses are being erected for the accommodation 
of 25,000 to 30,000 persons. On the Bellingham 
estate^ 2090 working-class liouses and fiats, with 
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accommodation for 10,000 persons, have been 
built. In 1923 tlie London County Council and 
the Minister of Health reached an agreement 
which is considered the greatest definite legis- 
lative advance ever made by any public au- 
thority toward slum clearance in London. 
Under it, the Government contracted to pay 
pound for pound with the Council to a total 
annual loss of £100,000, the programme to con- 
tinue for 00 years. 

London retains its title of first commercial 
port in the world. During 1928 the net tonnage 
of ships entered and cleared was 52,500,000, an 
increase of more than 3,000,000 tons over the 
preceding year. In 1926 the net tonnage of 
ships engaged in foreign trade was 21,110,101 
for arrivals and 19,832,850 for departures. In 
1920 the port improvements at Tilbury and Mill- 
wall, begun in 1920, were completed at a cost of 
more than £5,000,000.' The new Tilbury Dry 
Dock, with a width of 110 feet at the entrance 
and a depth over the sill of 30 feet 6 inches at 
high tide, is the largest dock in the port of Lon- 
don and is surpassed in size only by the Glad- 
stone Dry Dock at Liverpool. Although at pres- 
ent only 750 feet long internally, this dock can 
be l(*ngthc‘m‘d in the future to 1000 feet. At the 
Milhvall docks, the last of the three communi- 
cation passages linking the West Indian dock 
systcMii and the Millw’all docks was completed 
in 1928. A new entrance lock, forming the main 
ai>proach to all the docks in the Isle of Dogs, 
has been constructed at Blackwall. Other im- 
provements ineludo the construction of a fioat- 
ing passenger landing stage and the new river- 
side station at Tilbury and the construction of 
a new entrance to the Southwest India Dock, 
which is 550 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 35 feci 
deep at high water. 

Along with the improvement of the port of 
London has been the develoj)ment of its airport. 
The Croydon Airdrome is gradually being trans- 
formed into one of the finest and best-equipped 
airports in the world. The principal features 
arc the large main building housing the Air 
Ministry's administrative oHices and the offices 
of various British and foreign companies using 
the airdrome; the two large hangars, each cover- 
ing an area of 300 feet by 150 feet and accommo- 
dating 35 of the largest passenger planes; and 
the new hotel whhdi has been constructed for 
the use of air passengers. The airdrome, com- 
prising landing field and buildings, occupies an 
area of nearly 400 aeros. 

London's rapid-transit system has played an 
important part in the development of the me- 
tropolis. On Dec. 10, 1928, the new undcr- 
grnnml station at Piccadilly Circus was opened. 
5'he platforms at three different levels have been 
rcsfirrariged, and a new booking-hall has been pro- 
vided on the street level. The cost of the work, 
which was started in 1925, was £500,000, The 
original station was 0 ]:>ened in 1906 and was 
designed to serve both the Bakerloo and Picca- 
dilly tubes. Its annual traffic then was approx- 
imately 1,500,000 passengers. By 1928 this 
figure had reached 26,000,000, owing to the 
development of the IMccadilly Circus district as 
a theatrical centre. 

In 192.8 a subway for carrying mail between 
Whitcichapel in the eastern part of the city and 
Paddington in the western part was inaugurated. 
The tunnel is 50 to 90 feet below the street and 
has a total length of six and one-half miles. 
Each station has sjnral chutes for carrying the 


mail down and elevators for carrying it up. 
The automatic cars are each capable of carrying 
1120 pounds. A saving of about £40,000 an- 
nually is expected through the use of this sys- 
tem, which ultimately will form a network 
throughout the city. 

Another important transit development has 
been the electrification of all suburban railways 
south of the Thames. In 1925 a new electric 
railway from Baker Street to Watford was con- 
structed, and in 1926 the extensions of the City 
and South London Railway from Clapham to 
Morden and of the London Electric Railway 
from Charing Cross to Kennington were opened 
to traffic. In 1925 the metropolitan water 
system was considerably augmented by the 
opening of the Queen Mary Reservoir at Little- 
ton. It is the largest entirely artificial reser- 
voir of its kind and contains, when full, 6,750,- 
000,000 gallons of water. The water surface at 
top water level is 723 acres. 

Since 1925 St. Paul's Cathedral has been 
under restoration. The work is expected to be 
completed in June, 1930. The vast weight of 
the cathedral — 60,000 tons or more — ^rests upon 
eight massive piers. On account of tlie construc- 
tion of water mains, sewers, etc., the strata of 
sand and clay upon which the cathedral is built 
have shifted and the massive piers wrenched 
away so that the dome was no longer level. 
The work of restoration has consisted of grout- 
ing the main piers that support the dome and 
placing a chain of steel around the dome as an 
added precaution, thus adding, it is estimated, 
200 or 300 years to the life of the structure. 
For this work, a sum of about £400,000 was 
raised by contributions from all parts of the 
Empire. 

In 1920 a replica of Augustus Saint-Gaudens's 
statue of Lincoln in Lincoln Park, Chicago, was 
erected in the grassy enclosure of the Houses 
of Parliament. Among the many war memorials 
which have been erected in London, the most 
impressive is the Cenotaph, commemorating in 
dignified simplicity the Glorious Dead of the 
World War. The monument, designed by Sir 
Edwin Lutyens, was first erected in plaster at 
a saluting point for the Allied Victory March 
of Nov. 11, 1919, and was rebuilt in stone and 
unveiled by the King on Nov. 11, 1920. The 
tomb of Britain's Unknown Warrior is in West- 
minster Abbey. The body was brought from 
Flanders and interred in the Abbey on Nov. U, 
1020, as representative of all the nameless Brit- 
ish dead of the World War. 

LONDON, Teeaty of. See Fitjmb-Adeiatic 

CONTEOVBESY; ITALY; REPARATIONS; TybOL, 

Gebman South; World War, Diplomacy op. 

LONDON CONFERENCES. See Repaba- 
TION«. 

LONE SCOUTS OF AHEEICA. An organ- 
ization for boys, incorporated in Washington in 
1915, and merged with the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica as a separate division in 1924. Since its 
organization, there had been 663,000 members, 
about 90,000 of whom were active at the end 
of 1924. With only two adult leaders, the Lone 
Scouts had developed a national organization. 
In addition to its official magazine, the Lone 
Scout, discontinued after the merger, there were 
40 amateur publications. The Lone Scouts of 
America now provides an opportunity for boys 
to whom troops are inaccessible to join the Boy 
Scouts organization. Headquarters are in New 
York City. See Boy Scouts. 
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LONGEELLOW, Alexander Wadsworth 
(1854- ). All American architect, born at 

Portland, Me. He was graduated from Harvard 
in 1880 and studied architecture at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and at the 
ificole dcs Beaux Arts. He began the practice 
of his profession in Pittsburgh and Boston in 
1887, forniing the firm of Longfellow, Alden & 
Harlow. This firm designed the Carnegie Li- 
brary at Pittsburgh and the City Hall at Cam- 
bridge. In 1895 he formed a partnership with 
his brother, B. K. Longfellow. He designed 
Phillips Brooks House and other buildings for 
Harvard University and several buildings for 
Radcliffe College. He was the designer of the 
original Boston elevated railway stations. 

LONGLEY, Harry Sherman (1868- ), 

An American Protestant Episcopal bishop, born 
at Cohoes, N. Y. He was graduated from St. 
Stephen’s College in 1891 and from the General 
Theological Seminary in 1894, was ordained in 
1895 and served as rector in churches in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Illinois. In 1912 he 
was consecrated sulfragan Bishop of Iowa. Ho 
was elected coadjutor bishop in 1917, and in 
1920 became presiding bishop of the Province 
of the Northwest. 

LONGMAN, (Mary) Evelyn Beatrice 
(Mrs. Nathaniel Horton Batchelder) (1874- 
). An American sculptor (see VoL. XIV). 
Among her later awards were the French Gold 
Modal fiom the Art Institute of Chicago, 1920; 
the Widener Gold Medal from the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1921 ; the Watrous Gold 
Medal from the National Academy of Design, 
1923; the Charles Noel Flagg Prize, Connecticut 
Academy, 1025, and the Shaw Memorial Prize, 
National Academy of Design, 1920. She be- 
came a National Academician in 1919. 

LONG RANGE GTTNS. See Artillery. 
LONGWOBTH, Nicholas (1869- ). An 

American public official, born at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and educated at Harvard. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1894, and served in the State Legisla- 
ture of Ohio from 1899 to 1903. During 1903-13 
he was a member of the United States Congress 
and was reelected for the 04th-7l8t Congresses 
(1915-31) as representative from the l^irst Ohio 
District. He was floor leader of the House of 
Representatives, 1923-25, and speaker of the 
69th and 70th Congresses (1925-29), In 1906 
he married Alice, daughter of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

LONSDALE^ Erederiok (1881- ). A 

British dramatic author, who, besides being a 
librettist and adaptor of stories for musical 
comedies, wrote many successful plays of his 
own, most of them light comedies. His plays, 
with the dates of production, include The Best 
People; ArenH We All? (1923) ; The Fake 
(1924) ; The Btreet Singer (1924) ; Spring Clean- 
ing (1925); The Last of Mrs. Cheyney (1926); 
On Approval (3927); The High Road (1927). 

LOOS, Adolf (1870- ). An Austrian ar- 

chitect who has successfully attempted to in- 
troduce a modern style of architecture in Vi- 
enna, He was educated at the State Industrial 
School at Biiinn, and the Technical High School 
at Dresden, and spent three years in America 
and some eight years in Paris. 

LOPEZ PINILLOS, Joat (1875-1922). See 
under Spanish Liierature. 

American army officer and budget director. He 
LORD, Hbruejit Mayhew (1859- ). An 

was born at Rockland, Me., and graduated at 


Colby College, Waterville, Me. (1884). Ho en- 
gaged in newspaper work and served as clerk 
of the ways and means eommitteo of the lloiiae 
of Representatives at Washington until 1898. 
He was appointed major and paymaster of vol- 
unteers in the Spanisli-American W'ar. and oa,p- 
tain, U. S. Army, in 1901. He was promoted 
through the grades to brigadfor general (1919). 
In 1918 he was made assistant to General 
Goethals, with the title of director of finance, 
and became chief of finance, U. S. Army, 1920. 
During the World War, he served as army li- 
berty loan officer. In 1922 he was retired from 
the Army and succeeded Gen. Chtarles G. Dawes 
as director of the budget. He resigned that 
office in May, 1929. 

LOErD, Robert Howard (1885- ). An 

American educator, born at Plano, 111. He was 
graduated from Harvard^ University in 1900 and 
took post-graduate courses in Austria, Germany, 
and l^ussia. He was successively instructor, as- 
sistant, and associate professor of modern Mnro- 
peaii history at Harvard, and in 3024 became 
full professor of the same subject. lie resigned 
in 1927 following his conversion to Roman Catli- 
olicism and in April, 1929, was ordained a priest 
of the Roman Church. In 1918-19 he was Har- 
vard technical export on Polish affairs witli 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace in 
Paris, and a member of the Arneriean Inter- 
Allied Commission to Poland (1919). He wrote 
The Second Partition of Poland (1915) and, 
with Prof. C. H. Haskins, Sonic Problems of the 
Peace Conference (1920). 

LOR.ENTZ, lo'rSnts, Hendrik AN'n)()N 
(1853-1928). A Dutch physicist (see VoL. 
XIV). He was awarded the Copley Medal of 
the British Royal ISociuty in 3918, was tlio second 
chairman of the League of Nations Conimiti(H% 
of Intellectual Cooperation, and in 1923 lectured 
in English universities as an e.xchange professor 
of the Anglo-Batavian So(dety, receiving the 
honorary degree of D.Sc. from Cambridge*. 

LOErENZ, Adolf (1854- ). An Austrian 

orthopedic surgeon (see VoL. XIV) wlio bus re- 
ceived unusual publicity in the United States 
and elsewhere, because identified with a suc- 
cessful method of bloodless treatmoiit for a 
special deformity — congenital dislocation of the 
hip. At the close of the World War, f.ion*nz 
divided his practice between the United Hta<.<?s 
and his home city of Vienna. His free ortho- 
paedic clinics wore held in some of the large 
cities of the United States. 

LOEENZEN, Ernest Ohstav (1876- ). 

A German-Ainerican lawyer and educator, born 
at Russee-Kiel, Germany. He came to the 
United States in 1892 and studied law at Cornell 
University, taking post-graduate studies in 
France and Germany. After i)racti<*ing law in 
New York City from 1901 to 1903, he was ap- 
pointed professor of law at tlie University of 
Maine. In 1904 he bocanie professor of law and 
in 3010, dean of the Liaw School at George Wash- 
ington University. From 1911 to 1914, he was 
professor of law at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and from 1914 to 1917, at the University 
of ^ Minnesota. In the latter year, he was ap- 
pointed to a similar chair at Yale. He was tho 
author of several books on legal subjects and 
contributed articles to American and European 
reviews. 

^ LOS ANGELES, 16s ilngdia-lfis. The largest 
city of California. The population rose from 
319,198 in 1910 to 576,673 in 1920 and to 1,427,- 
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480 in 1029, according to local estimate. The 
area was 441.23 square miles. In May, 1924, 
a new city charter was adopted, the outstanding 
features of wdiich were the enlisting of citizen 
service on a great number of administrative 
boards, with boards of expert administrators at- 
tached, and the intrusting of large administra- 
tive powers to responsible executives, subject to 
these citizen boards. The following departments, 
each administered by a board of five salaried 
commissioners, were created: building and 
safety; city planning; efficiency and personnel; 
finance; harbor; health and sanitation; parks 
and playgi’ounds ; county affairs; police and 
fire; public utilities; public welfare; public 
works; street opening and widening; traffic and 
lighting; tunnels, bridges, and viaducts; water 
and power. The mayor, the city attorney, con- 
troller, and members of the council and of the 
board of education were to be elected by popular 
vote. Provision also was made for the creation 
of boroughs within the city, whereby any an- 
nexed section, not a part of the original central 
city, of 4000 acres or 40,000 population, might 
become a borough by action of the city council 
and a vote of the residents of the proposed 
borough territory. 

In 1028 the new Los Angeles City Hall was 
dedicated. The building consisting of a large 
lower portion, rectangular in plan, with a high, 
central tower for the municipal offices, was 
erected upon a site planned as a Civic Centre 
at a cost of approximately $7,000,000. The Hall 
of Justice, built by Los Angeles County, is an- 
otlier important new building that houses a nuni- 
hor of the county government offices, the sheriff’s 
department, jail, etc. In 1926 the new central 
public libraxy was opened. Several viaducts 
and Ijridges over the Los Angeles River, carrying 
the city’s main thoroughfares to the east, have 
been built since 1920. A major traffic plan also 
was ad<>i>ted for relieving the congestion of these 
thoroughfares, a special feature being the con- 
struction (under a $360,000 bond issue) of 44 
])edestrian subways at the most dangerous cross- 
ings and near school buildings, ^ In 1925 the first 
subway was opened from the junction of First 
and (ilendale Boulevard through the hills to 
Hill Street between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
wliere the Subway Terminal Building was erected. 
This subway provides easy access to the business 
section for Hollywood, Oleudale, Burbank, and 
other suburbs in the Kan Fernamlo Valley. 

During 1022 and 1923, $0,900,000 was spout on 
harlxjr nnprovements, and Los Angeles became 
a regular port of call for 01 different freight 
ami pasHoiiger lines and five tank lines. In 1J129 
the main channel was widened and a second 
breakwater was built from the Long Beach end 
of the harhor so as to meet the needs of 157 
lines that served the port regularly. Tlie cost 
of these improvements was estimated at $18,- 
000,000, pa-rt of whicli was to be met by the 
Federal government. Imports increased in value 
from $1,942,047 in 1910 to $9,807,330 in 1920 
and to $40,388,142 in 1927, while exports showed 
an even more remarkable climb from $135,911 
in 1910 to $18,000,121 in 1920 and to $110,991,- 
047 in 1927. In 1924 bonds were voted by the 
city for the following purposes; $34,600,000 for 
school sites, buildings, and equipment; $8,000,- 
000 for waterworks; $1,000,000 for police sta- 
tions and signal system; $1,000,000 for bridges; 
$(i()0,000 for incinerators; and $400,000 for fire 
boats. In addition, $36,000,000 was voted by the 


county for flood control. The total cost of all 
public works constructed during 1927 was $27,- 
537,920; of this amount $17,019,688 was spent 
for street improvements, $4,446,707 for sewers, 
$5,052,137 for storm drains, $74,590 for pedes- 
trian subways, and $045,796 for bridges. 

In 1927 Los Angeles ranked eleventh among 
the manufacturing cities of the United States. 
Approximately 66,500 persons were employed in 
its 2961 industrial establishments and received 
$99,746,854 in wages; the value of products 
manufactured was $610,106,093. The manu- 
facture of aircraft is an important industry 
which has followed in the wake of Los Angeles’ 
development as an air centre. In 1928 planes, 
motors, and accessories to the value of $4,000,- 
000 were produced in Los Angeles County. The 
city of Los Angeles has a Department of Avia- 
tion, the director of which has jurisdiction 
over tlie three airports located at the harbor, at 
Griffith Park, and at Mines Field. Through the 
financing of the Daniel Guggeiilieiin Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, a model air line 
was established between Los Angeles and San 
Francisco in May, 1928. Its primary purpose 
was to prove that an air line, carrying only 
passengers and express, could he financially 
successful and could maintain reliable schedules. 
Another use of the Guggenheim Fund was the 
establishment of a weather service, consisting of 
39 reporting stations, between the two cities. 
In 1929 Los Angeles County had 27 schools of 
aviation with a student enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1500. It is estimated that 30 per cent 
of the total air-mail traffic of the United States 
flies in and out of Los Angeles County’s 50 air- 
ports. Bank clearings in Los Angeles increased 
from $1,14.5,167,110 in 1914 to $7,024,888,783 in 
1923 and to $10,825,705,000 in 1928; building 
permits increased in value from $21,684,100 in 
1910 to $60,023,600 in 1920 and to $123,027,139 
in 1927. The assessed valuation of property in 
1928 was $1,723,154,405; the net debt was $203,- 
403,399. 

LOTI. 16't6' Pierre (Julten Viaitt)) (1850- 
1923). A French novelist (see Vol. XTV). In 
1914 he reentered the service of his countiy, 
being appointed to the General Staff of the 
Annies of the East as inspector of the defense 
against airplanes. Resulting from his wav ex- 
periences were numerous articles, published in 
the following collections: La hyhie mrag^e 
(1916); Quelgues aspects du vertiffe mondial 
(1017); I/horrcur allemandc (1018); La morb 
de notre chore France en Orient (1920). Dur- 
ing these latter years,' he also published several 
autobiographical works, continuations of lus 
earlier ones: Prime jemesse (1919); Buprbmes 
visions d* Orient (1922) ; and Vn jcvme offioier 
pamre (1923). The last two works were re- 
vised and jpublished by his son Samuel. Consult 
Pierre Loti; the Romance of a Great Writer, by 
Edmund B. D’Auvergne (1926). 

LOtrCHBITR, Louis (1872- ). A French 

industrialist and politician, born at Roubaix, 
and educated at the lycdie of Lille and the Nicole 
Polytechnique in Paris. Graduating as an engi- 
neer, he was interested in industrial enterprises, 
and did not come to the fore until the World 
War, when he became Under-Secretary of State 
for war industries (December, 1910), and for coal 
supply (March, 1917), Minister of Armaments 
(l&ptember, 1917), and for industrial reconstruc- 
tion after the Armistice. He tried unsuccessfully 
to bring French and German industrialists to- 
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gether on a programme of mutual interest, was 
active in drafting the economic sections of the 
Versailles Treaty of 1919, and in that year he 
entered the Chambre as a member of the radical 
left, becoming one of its leaders. He again be- 
came Minister for Reconstruction of the devas- 
tated regions, under Briand (January, 1921- Jan- 
uary, 1922), signing the Wiesbaden agreement. 
He Avas Minister of Trade in Poincare’s cabinet of 
March to June, 1924, represented Prance at the 
League of Nations Assembly (since 1924), was 
Minister of Finance in Briand’s cabinet (Novem- 
ber, 1925-March, 1926), Minister of Trade in Her- 
r lot’s three-day cabinet in July, 1926, and repre- 
sented Prance at the World Economic Conference 
held in 1927. He was proprietor of Le Petit 
Jotcrnal, a Parisian daily paper. 

LOITDEHBACK, Geobge Davis (1874- ). 

An American geologist, born at San Francisco, 
Calif. - He studied at the University of Califor- 
nia, receiving the Ph.D. degree in 1900. He 
became professor of geology at the University of 
NeA’ada in 1903. In 1906 he returned to Cali- 
fornia, where after 1917 he was professor of 
geology and in 1920-22, dean of the college of 
letters and science. During 1914-15 he was 
consulting engineer of the Standard Oil Geolog- 
ical Expedition to China and in 1918-19 he held 
consulting relations with the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the -United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. During the World War, he was a 
member of the Pacific coast committee on geology 
of the National Research Council. Dr. Louder- 
back made a specialty of the basin range struc- 
ture and west coast stratigraphy and was the 
discoverer of sevei’al new minerals, including 
benitoite. He was president of the Seismological 
Society of America in 1014. 

XOtriS III, Leopold Josef Maiua Alots 
Alfred, last King op Bavaria (1846-1921). 
(See VoL. XIV.) He was forced to abdicate in 
November, 1918, when the people of Bavaria in- 
augurated the Bavarian Free State. 

LOUISIANA The thirtieth State in size 
(48,506 square miles) and the twenty-second 
in population; capital. Baton Rouge. The popu- 
lation increased from 1,656,388 in 1910 to 1,- 
798,509 in 1920, a gain of 8,6 per cent; 
estimated population, 1928, 1,950,000. The 

white population increased from 941,086 (1910) 
to 1,096,611 (1920); the native white from 
889,304 to 1,051,740. Poreign-horn whites de- 
creased in number from 51,782 to 44,871 : Negroes, 
from 713,874 in 1910 to 700,267 in 1920. Both 
urban and rural populations increased : the 
former from 496,516 to 628,103; the latter from 
1,159,872 to 1,170,346. The growth of the prin- 
cipal cities was as follows: New Orleans (q.v.), 
339,076 (1910), 387,219 (1920); Shreveport, 28,- 
015 to 43,874; Baton Rouge, 14,897 to 21,782. 

Agriculture. Agricultural conditions in 
Louisiana have been affected, as in the case of 
the other Southern States, by the ravages of 
the boll weevil, which first became serious about 
1905. The effect is apparent in the following 
comparison of the acreage and production of 
cotton for various years during the period. In 
1904, the acreage was 1,745,866 and the produc- 
tion 1,089,526 bales; in 1908, 1,560,000 and 470, 
130; in 1921, 1,]68,000 and 279,000; in 1922, 

1.185.000 and 357,000; in 1928 (estimated), 

1.985.000 and 686,000. In addition to th4 de- 
vastations of the boll weevil, army worms in 
many sections of tlie State have been prevalent 
in some seasons. See Boll Weevil and Cotton. 


The number of farms decreased from 136,463 
in 1920 to 132,450 in 1926. The acreage of land 
in farms in 1920 was 10,019,822; but it fell by 
11.8 per cent. The improved land in farms was 
5,626,226 acres in 1920. Crop land acreage 
(1925) was 4,279,528. The total value of farm 
property rose from $301,220,988 in 1010 to 
$689,826,679 in 1920, but declined to $385,010,- 
844 in 1925; the average value per farm was 
$2499 in 1910; $4354 in 1920; and $2914 in 
1925. In interpreting these values, the infla- 
tion of the currency incident to the War is to 
be taken into consideration. The total j)erceut- 
age of land used for agricultural purposes de- 
creased from 35.9 in 1910 to 34.5 in 1920, and 
30.4 in 1925. Of the total number of farms in 
1925, 52,386 were operated by owners; 503, by 
managers; 79,561, by tenants. The comparative 
figures for 1910 are 52,989,050, and 66,607. 
White farmers numbered 73,404 in 1920; 72,- 
937 in 1925; the native white fanners (1920), 
71,081; Negro farmers, 62,036. The 1.9 per cent 
decrease in Negro population, 1010-20, quite seri- 
ously affected the farm-labor situation. The 
fai*ms reported as under mortgage numbered 1 1 
783 in 1020; 14,424 in 1925. The miinher of 
dairy cows was 217,690 in 1920; 97,791 in 
1925; “beef” cows, 316,518 in 1920 and 297,024 
in 1925. The number of swine declined from 
911,600 in 1920 to 617,551 in 1925. Mules num- 
bered 180,115 in 1920; 173,458 in 1925; sheep, 
129,816 in 1920 and 108,581 in 1925. The esti- 
mated production of the chief farm crops in 
1928 was follows; Corn, 21,114,000 bushels; oats, 

I, 078,000; potatoes, 2,870,000; sweet potatoes, 
6,060,000; rice, 18,392,000 bushels; peanuts, 

8.100.000 pounds. Comparative figures for 1913 
are corn, 41,800,000 bushels; oats, 900,000; rice, 

II, 760,000; potatoes, 1,750,000; hay, 240,000 
tons; and cotton, 444,000 bales. Louisiana is 
the most important cane-sugar-producing State. 
In 1928 the crop of cane used for sugar making 
totaled 2,243,880 tons, grown on 138,000 acres, 
and produced 330,781,795 pounds of sugar and 
14,600,927 gallons of molasses. 

Mining. Louisiana is an important producer 
of minerals, especially of petroleum, sulphur, atul 
natural gas. There is no metal mining in the 
State. The petroleum industry is most im- 
portant. Its i>rogres8 during the perio<l from 
1914 on is indicated by the following figur(‘s; 
In 1914 there were produced 14,309,435 Inirrels, 
valued at $12,886,897; 1915, 18,191,539, $10,- 
804,663; 1917, 11,392,201, $17,224,002; 1918, 
16,042,600, $27,535,060; 1020, 36,714,000, $112- 
600,000; 1921, 27,103,000, $42,409,000; 1926, 
23,201,500, $38,200,000; 1927, 21,061,000, $38,- 

700.000 (estimated). The increased production 
in the years 1920-22 indicated the discovery uiul 
development of new oil fields. In the produc- 
tion of sulphur, Louisiana has led the list of 
States. Production figures are 1014, 374,470 
tons; 1918, 918,700; 1020, 37,636; 1921, 795,980; 
and 1922, 1,146,860. The chief sulphur mine 
shut down in 1924, but continued shipmowtH from 
a large stock. The production of natural gas 
also is of great importance. In 1015, 25,540,392 
M. cubic feet were produced; 1918, 30,004,132; 
1920, 58,274,000; 1926, 167,423,000. The out- 
put of natural-gas gasoline has increased stead- 
ily, rising from 2,113,169 gallons in 1916 to 
10,609,629 gallons in 1920; 16,340,374 galhms 
in 1921; and 46,200,000 gallons in 1927. In ad- 
dition to the minerals mentioned above, the State 
produces clay products, salt, and sand and gravel- 
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The total value of the mineral products in 1926 
was .$62,203,643, as compared with $138,745,725 
in 1920; $38,851,509 in 1919, $54,769,225 in 1918, 
and $21,890,025 in^l914. 

Manufactures. "'While Louisiana is not one 
of the chief manufacturing States, its industrial 
progi-ess, in the past 20 years, has been great. 
Six cities in the State had in 1920 populations 
of more than 10,000 each. These in 1919 con- 
tained 27.6 per cent of the total population and 
produced 32 per cent of the total value of the 
manufactured products. In 1909, there were in 
the State 2516 manufacturing establishments; 
2017 in 1919, 1742 in 1925, and 1025 in 1927. 
Persons engaged in manufactories numbered 86,- 
503, 112,523, 88,058, and 82,415. Capital in- 
vested amounted to $221,810,398 (1909), and 
$402,209,056 (1919). The value of the products 
in 1909 amounted to $233,948,638; in 1919, $676,- 
189,770; in 1925, to $710,050,000; and in 1927, 
$638,301,215. The increaHe in value of the prod- 
ucts about 1019 was due largely to changes in 
industrial conditions brought about by the War, 
and therefore cannot bo propeidy used to measure 
the growth of nianufacturcH during the census 
period of 1914-19; but the increase shown in 
the number of wage earners clearly indicates a 
gi'owth in the State’s manufacturing activities. 
A loading industry in importance in point of 
value of products is the refining of sugar. This, 
in 1909, amounted to $63,775,000; in 1914, to 
$57,948,000, and in 1919, to $141,843,000. The 
manufacture of lumber and timber products is 
important; in 1009 such products were valued 
at $02,838,000; in 1919, at $130,621,000; and in 
1925, at $121,896,011. Since 1914, when there 
were 21 refineries, the refining of petroleum has 
hccomo one of the great industries of the State. 
The value of the product in 1919 was $76,023,- 
720. The manufacture of cottonseed oil and 
cake has diminished in point of value; in 1909, 
$13,085,000; in 1919, $57,102,000; in 1925, 
$7,702,000. The chief manufacturing cities are 
Now Orleans (q.v.), Shreveport, and Lake 
Charles. In 1909 there were in New Orleans 
848 manufacturing establishments, with a prod- 
uct valued at $78,794,000; 873 in 1919, with a 
product of $1 82,799,000 ; and in 1926 the manu- 
factured product was $155,100,000. 

Education. Educational progress from 1914 
on has been well maintained in Louisiana. The 
Legislalure of 1914 passed, among other impor- 
tant measures, a eomimlsory-education' law af- 
fecting all cities of over 25,000 inhabitants. In 
191(i, measures were passed authorizing the ac- 
ceptance of the terms and provisions of the 
Smitli-Hughes Bill providing for vocational edu- 
cation. The State colony and training school 
for feeble-minded was created in 1918. In 1920 
parish scliool boards were authorized to create 
school districts at any time. The Legislature 
of 1922 passed an act providing for the State 
Board of Education and parish school boards, 
defining their powers and providing for the 
administration and supervision of the public 
Hcdiools of the State; the board to include 11 
members, three api)ointed by the governor, and 
eiglit elected for terms of eight years. In the 
stime year, an inclusive compulsory-attendance 
xneasure was passed, providing for the attend- 
ance in school of every child in the S1»te be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14; and the Legislature 
also provided for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation. In 1914 the total enrollment in 
the schools was 288,972, including both white 


and colored pupils; in 1925-28, the number en- 
rolled had increased to 395,007; of whom 264,- 
129 were white and 130,878 were colored; the 
total enrollment of elementary colored pupils 
was 126,993; of secondary colored pupils, 3885. 
The expenditure for day public schools in 1925- 
26 was: current, $15,548,612; outlays for new 
buildings, etc., $4,192,556. The percentage of 
illiteracy in the State decreased from 31.1 in 1910 
to 24.9 in 1920: among the native whites, from 
16.8 per cent to 13,5; among the foreign-born 
whites, from 23.2 to 22.6; among the colored, 
from ,52.2 to 43.8 per cent. 

Finance. State expenditures in the year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1927, as reported by the tj. S. De- 
partment of Commerce were: for maintenance 
and operation of departments, $19,663,230 (of 
which $5,420,558 was for local education ) ; for 
conducting public-service enterprises, $58,832; 
for interest on debt, $723,400; for permanent 
improvements, $8,981,125; total, $29,426,135 (of 
which $10,812,821 was for highways, $3,469,- 
605 being for maintenance and $7,343,216 for 
construction). Eevenues were $28,126,095; of 
this, property and special taxes formed 35.9 
per cent, departmental earnings, 4.4 per cent; 
and trade licenses, severance tax, and gasoline 
tax, 41.5 per cent. Assessed property valuation 
was $1,724,954,042; State taxation thereon, 
$9,918,486. Net State debt on Dec. 31, 1927, 
was $16,459,287. 

Legislation. In 1916 a State Board of Edu- 
cation was created. In 1918 the Legislature rat- 
ified a State prohibition amendment and tlie Fed- 
eral Woman-suffrage Amendment. Cities were 
authorized to adopt the commission form of gov- 
ernment when their population exceeded 6000. 
Laws were passed regulating the sale of nar- 
cotics, and the child-labor laws also were 
amended. A law requiring instruction in the 
common schools to be conducted only in the Eng- 
lish language was enacted. The Legislature of 
1924 enacted a measure prohibiting the wearing 
of masks by members of secret societies. The 
Legislature of 1926 provided for revision of the 
criminal code. 

Political and Other Events, liouisiana was 
one of the States in which, after the War, the 
Ku lilux Klan was active; repeated attempts to 
control and regulate members of this body were 
made by the governor and other State author- 
ities. In 1914, though Democrats were success- 
ful in other Congressional districts, one elected a 
Progressive candidate. In 1916 over $4,500,000 
was expended in New Orleans to rid the city 
of rats in order to prevent the reappearance of 
the bubonic plague. In 1916, R. G. Pleasant, 
Democratic candidate, was elected governor. In 
the presidential voting in this year, President 
Wilson received 79,875 votes; Charles E. Hughes, 
6466, Xn 1920 E. S. Broussard, Democratic can- 
didate, was elected Senator; for President, J. M. 
Cox received 87,354 votes; W. G. Warding, 38,- 
538. On Dec. 21, 1922; the bodies of two men 
were found in a lake in Morehouse Parish. It 
was alleged that these men had been fiogged by 
members of the Ku Klux Klan and their bodies 
thrown into the lake. Owing to lack of evidence, 
the grand jury then failed to bring indictments 
against them; but on Apr. 18, 1923, the district 
attorney of Morehouse Parish lodged 30 informa- 
tions against prominent citizens for the alleged 
Iiarticipation in the murder. Four members of 
the Ku Klux Klan were found guilty of “carry- 
ing firearms on the premises of another,” In 
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May, 1924, J. M. Fuqua was inaugurated gov- 
ernor. The vote for President in 1924 was; 
Davis, 93,218; Coolidge, 24,070. Governor 
Fuqua died in office Oct. 11, 1927, and Lieut. 
Gov. 0. H. Simpson succeeded. The presidential 
vote of 1928 was: Smith, 164,655 ; Hoover, 51,100; 
Huey P. Long was elected governor. ^ The crimi- 
nal law of the State was recodified in 1928 and 
a measure to prepare the way for a $30,000,000 
bond issue was voted upon favorably. 

LOUISVILLE. Tlie largest city of Ken- 
tucky and the second most populous south of the 
Ohio and the Potomac rivers. The population 
rose from 223,928 in 1910 to 329,400 in 1928, by 
estimate of the U. S. Bureau of Census. The in- 
corporated area of the city was increased to 
25,101 acres by the annexation of Highland Park 
and Oakdale in 1922. The cities of New Albany, 
Ind., and Jeffersonville, Ind., with an additional 
population of 45,000 are immediately across the 
Ohio River- In point of value of manufactures, 
the city is shown by the U. S. Census of Manu- 
factures to be the most important industrial 
centre in the South. The value of its manufac- 
tured products increased from $200,560,000 in 
1919 to $263,693,000 in 1926, and in 1927 the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation estimated the 
value of its industrial output at $364,257,894. 
Louisville is supplied with transportation serv- 
ice by nine trunk-line railways, eight interurban 
electric railways, and the Ohio River. In con- 
nection with the Ohio River development by the 
U. S. Government, a dam, with a lock for naviga- 
tion and affording a maximum head of 37 feet, 
was completed in 1927. This also contained a 
power station of the Louisville Gas & Electric Co, 
Jn 1929 a new highway bridge over the Ohio 
River was completed. Bank clearings increased 
from $1,153,048,000 in 1920 to $1,030,031,000 in 
1928 and the assessed valuation of property 
from $207,000,000 in 1914 to $600,000,000 in 
1928, according to local estimate. The net debt 
in 1027 was $21,171,000. 

LOUVAIN LIBRABY. A famous institu- 
tion connected with the University of Louvain 
in Belgium. During the German invasion of 
1914, the university together- Ivith its library, 
which contained 120,000 volumes and 250 incu- 
nabula, was ruthlessly destroyed. When Car- 
dinal Mercier, its head, visited the United 
States in 1919, he was asked of what particular 
aid ^lericans could be in the .work’ of Belgian 
reconstruction; he suggested that tlie schools, 
colleges, and universities of the younger and 
larger country should join in the restoration or 
rather rebuilding of this moiiumont of the 
smaller and older land. Under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty, Germany was to return as 
many volumes as the old library contained. 
Whitney Warren was the architect of the new 
building, erected through public subscription at 
a cost of more than $500,000. On July 4, 
1928, the library was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies by Mgr. Ladouze, rector of the uni- 
vcj'sity, despite the attitude of the arcliitcct on 
account of the omission of the Latin inscription, 
"Furore Teutonico ,Diruta: Dono Atuericano 
Restituta,” whidi he desired. A suit to enforce 
the use of the original inscription was decided 
in favor of the architect by a Belgian court in 
October, 1929. Germany replaced 300,000 voL 
nines, including a number of rare manuscripts 
and fifteenth-century prints. The combined in- 
terna tional contribution added 350,000 volumes 
to the German contribution. The British dona- 


tion of about 55,000 books was the largest. 
The Japanese section, which was given by the 
Mikado himself, contained manuscripts dating 
hack to the ninth century. France coiitrihntod 
33,000 voliiiucs. The only reminder of the trag- 
edy to which the new building owed its existence 
is a small bas-relief above Our Lady of Victory 
depicting tlie burning of the old library. »See 
Belgium, under History, 

LOVE JOY, AnrauE Oncken (1873- ). 

An American philosopher (see VoL. XIV). In 
1920 he collaborated with a group of other 
American philosophers in the publication of 
Essays on Critical Realism, The ooninion 
ground of the authors is the distinction lie- 
tween essence and existence, which is not usu- 
ally stressed by the so-called naive realists. 
During the World War, Professor Lovejoy was an 
active propagandist for liberal ideals. Ho <*ol- 
laboratcd with Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart in 
the publication of Ifandhooh for the War^for 
Pu blio fipeakers (1917). 

LOVETT, Robbut Mobss (1870- ). An 

Aiuorican editor and teacher, horn in Boston, 
Mass. He was graduated from Harvard in 1 892 
and in the same year became assisiaut in Eng- 
lish at that university. He served as assisiani 
professor of English from 1896 to 1004; as asso- 
ciate professor from 1001 to 1009, and after 1000 
as full professor at the University of Chicago. 
From 1007 to 1920, he was deiui of junior 
colleges. He was a member of the Null ional 
Institute of Arts and Lelters and was the author 
of The History of Evtylish LiUra(urt\ with W, V. 
Moody (1902); Richard ihrshattif a novel 
(1904); The First View of hhiylish Literature, 
with W. V. Moody (1905) ; A Wiryed Vietory^ 
a novel (1907) ; Oo^rards, a play (1914) ; Edith 
Wharlou, a criticism (1925). He served as edi- 
tor of the Dial in 1019 and joined the editorial 
hoard of the New Repiiblia in 1021. 

LOVETT, Robert S(;ott (1860- ). An 

American railway president (sec VoL, XIV). 
During the World War, ho filled important posi- 
tions in the management of railroads and was 
chosen president (1919-20) and ehairman (1020) 
of the Board of Directors of the Union J'ueilie 
System. 

LO’W'DEN, Frank Obren (1861- ). An 

American public ollicial, horn in Hunrise Uity, 
Mluu. He was graduated from the Iowa Stale 
University in 1885 and studied law at tln^ Union 
College bf Law in Cfineago. He Ix'gnn praetu*(‘ 
in that city in 1887, continuing until lOtfil. He 
took an active part in politics and was a member 
of the Republican National (^’ommiitee, from 
1004 to 1912. In 1006 he was elect e<l a Uepre- 
sentative in Congress and wa.s twiee r<4!Ieet<*d, 
In 1917 be was elected Governor <»f Illinois, 
serving until 1924. He was one of the prominent 
candidates at the Republiean National (‘onv<»«- 
tion in 1020 and in 1024 refused the nonunation 
for Vice President, He w'as eandhlate for the 
presidential nomination before the Riqinhlican 
National Convention of 1928, but wiihdn^w his 
name. 

LOWELL. A niamifaeturing eity of .Nfassa- 
chusetts. The population rosit from 106,204 in 
1910 to 112,759 in 1920, but decreased to 110,206 
in 1926. A memorial auditorium e<mU«g 
$1,000,000 was erected in 1921 in memory <»f t he 
Lowell wen and women who took part in the 
wars in which the United Stales has been en- 
gaged. In the same year, after 10 years of the 
commission form of government, tlie city 
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Tcturned to tlie xnayor-and-couticil form. A 
.'il2,()(){),000 high school was comideted in 1922. 
In 1927 there were approximately 240 manu- 
faetiiring establishnioiits in the city, employing 
IS,7H7 iHM-sons who received $18,888,518 in 
wag(‘s; the value of products inanufaotured was 
$()!), 171, 107. Since 1925 Lowell has changed 
from a cotton textile centre to a city of diversi- 
fied industries. In 1927-28, 27 new industries 
were established, replaeing the cotton textile 
plants \vliieli liquidated or removed to the South 
following the slump in the textile business of 
New Kngland. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty increased from $87,277,043 in 1013 to $I3(),- 
492,851 in 1923; in 1927 it W'as estimated to ho 
$141,759,000. The net doht in 1927 was $5,190,- 
()()(). Bank clearings in 1928 amounted to $02,- 
881,000. 

LOWELL, Amy (1874-1925). An American 
poet and critic, horn at Brookline, Mass., and 
educated iu private schools. Jii 1917-18 sho 
gave lecture courses at the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sci(*nees; in 1921 slie was the 
Francis Bergen Foundation lecturer at Yale 
and Marshall Woods li‘C‘tnrer at Brown Univer- 
sity. As a clnimpion of free verse, as well as 
one of i(,s Lremost writers, her inlluencc in this 
movement in the llnited Fitalcs was of great 
irnporlance. (See Litkiiatukk, Fivor.isn and 
Amkkk'an. ) Jlor published works during the 
])OHt-war peri<Kl were i^word lUadctf and Poppy 
i^vod (1914); aS'i.t? Firmdi PorU (1915); Metiy 
Womnjy and (Ihonlfi (1910); Tntdcucica in 
Modern Amcriran Poetry (19)7); (7an (iramWs 
(Uiftde (191«S); /defurea of the Floating World 
(1919); Lcyrndn (1921); Pir-floirvr Tahlcls — 
Poems* Translated from the Chinese, with Flor- 
ence Ayescough (1921); A Critical Fable 
(1922); and dohn Feats (1925). 

LOWELL, (Ujy (1870-1927). An American 
archileet (see Von. XTV). ITis design for a new 
muui<i)»al eoiirthousi* in N(‘W York was ac- 
cepted in 1919. From 1917 to 1910, he was 
director of tlu* Department <if Military AlTairs 
for the Amerh’an Ile<! (Voss iu Italy and re- 
ceived several <I<*eorations from the ftalian gov- 
ernment. lie was the author of various hooks 
on archil eetu re. 

LOWES, John Livinoston (1807- ). An 

American eduiMitor, horn at l)e<;atur, Ind. lie 
was graduat(Ml from Washington an<l Jeireraon 
('ollcge in 1888 and took post-grufluate courses 
in Germany and at Harvard University. After 
s<‘rving on the fa<nilties of Hevc*ral colleges, he 
was appointed, in 1991), professor of English at 
Wnshinglon University, aSL Louis, serving until 
191 H. In that year, he heeame jmofessor of Kng- 
lisli at ffarvard nniversity, serving as dean of 
the graduati* s(dHs>l in 1924-25. lie was Jxiwell 
Institute ieeiurer in 1919 and was the author 
<*f <*ourention and Pevotl in Poetry (1919), and 
The Food to Xamdu (1927). He edited, both 
alone* and with others, sciveral texts of Shakc- 
spiaii re, 

LOWXB, BomcRT llKisiuoir (1883- ). 

An Am(»ri<!tin anthropologist (see VoIj, XTV). 
Since 1921 h<‘ Inis been, suc(‘<‘ssively, associate 
prof<»ssor ami professor of anUir<q»ol<)gy at the 
rniversity of (California. His principal works 
include: Hoeieties of the A rilaara hidUins (1914) ; 
panerH and Hoaieties of the Plaim Hhoshom^s 
(1915); Notes <m the UtoeUtl Oryanimtion and 
VHHtomH of Ike Mandan, lildatsa, and Crow Ine 
dtans (1917); (lulinre and Nfhnology (1917); 
PlaUiy jfndian Aye Hovielus (1917) ; Uytho md 


Traditions of the Crow Indians (1918); The 
Matrilvneal Complex (1919); Primitive Society 
( 1919) ; The Religion of the Crow Indian ( 1922 ) ; 
The Material Culture of the Crow Indians 
(1922); Grow Indian Art (1922); Psychology 
and Anthropology of Races (1923); Primitive 
Religion (1924); and The Origin of the State 
(1927). 

LUBAESCH, Otto (1800- ). A German 

pathologist and writer who was born in Berlin 
and educated at the universities of Leipzig, 
Heidelberg, Jena, Strassburg, and Berlin. He 
was professor of ])athology and director of the 
Pathological Institute at the University of Ber- 
lin (since 1917). He wrote Untersuchugen liher 
die C/rsachen der . . . Immnniliit (1891) ; and 
J%ur Lchre von den OeschwiUsten und infehtion- 
skra7ikhciton (1890). lie is best known as the 
editor of the great work Ergclmisse der ali- 
gcmcincn Pathologic und pathologischcn Aw- 
atoniie, which, begun iu 1895, lias now run 
through 30 large volinnos and has also furnished 
a model for numerous other works of the same 

David ( 1840-1 919 ) . American agri- 
cultural specialist and merchant, lie w^as for 
many years iu business at Sacramento, Calif., 
hut interested himself in improving the system 
of marketing agricultural products, promotion 
of complete "and systematic statistical informa- 
tion, and development of rural credits, national 
marketing, etc. He succeeded in bringing be- 
fore Congress a proposal for an international 
convention for tins establishment of the Tnterua- 
tioual ('Jommerce Oommissiou on Merchant Ma- 
rine (the measure passed Sept. 1, 1934) ; and 
he also st‘cured the introduction of a measure 
for improving the parcel post aorvico, facili- 
tating direct dealing between produ<‘erH and 
consumers (1916). ITis proposals for the Tnier- 
iiaiioiial Tnsiitule of Agricnilture were embod- 
ied ill that institution, which has since sup- 
plied world crop, import, and export reports, 
etc., and to which he. was the American dch*- 
gate. Mr. Lubin died at Rome, Italy, Jan. 1, 
1919. Sec AtutreuLTURK, In'Mcunational Tnstj- 

TIITK OF. 

LUCAS, Edward Vkreaix (1808- ). An 

English essayist, biographer, writer on travel, 
and publisher (see Vol. XIV). His later vol- 
umes of essays include: Cloud md Silver (1010) ; 
Twixb Ragle and Pooe (1918); Mixed Vintages 
(1919); AdvcyUurcH and Enthusiasms (1920); 
Giving and Rerxiving (1922); Rnooiinlers ami 
Diversions (1024); Events and Rnibroidemes 
(1920); and A Fronded Isle (1927). His later 
travel books were; London Revisited (1910); 
Roving East and Roving West, in Indiu, Ja]>an, 
and America ( 1921 ) ; Zigmgs in France (1925) ; 
Introducing Lofidon ( 1 925 ) ; A Wanderer in 
Rome (1920); and Introducing Paris (1928). 
Oil art, besifJes brief sketclms in The Great 
Masters Evnes, he wrote Vermeer of Delft 
(1922); A Wanderer Among Pictures (1024); 
ami John Constable, the Painter (1925). Otlier 
later works include: Quoth the Raven: An On- 
official History of the. War (with G. Morrow, 
1919); London. Lavender (1919); Verena in the 
Midst (1920), the last two being fiction; and 
The Oolvim and their Friends (1028). Consult 
E. V. Lucas; Ap predations, by John Farrar, 
H. E. Sherwood, Grant Overton, and Llewellyn 
Jones (1925). ^ ^ 

LUBENDOBEE, Erich (1805- ). A 

rruasian general, born at TCruszovnia, near 
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Poaen. He worked out the last great German -■ 
Army Bill passed by the Beichstag in 1913. 


On the outbreak of the World War, he was first 
sent to the western front, where he took the 
citadel at Liege. On Aug. 22, 1914, he was sent 
to the eastern front as chief of the General 
Staff and shared with Hindenburg the credit of 
the great victories at Tannenburg and the Ma- 
surian Lakes. During the progress of the War, 
his advance was rapid and constant. He organ- 
ized the great German offensive of the spring 
and summer of 1918, whose final collapse led to 
the German defeat. After the War, he was a 
leader of those seeking the return of the mon- 
archy. He published among other works Meme 
Kriegserinnertingen (1914-18); Kriegsfiihrung 
und Politik (1919); Die Verschielung der 
VerantworUichiceit (1919) ; Die Schuld der uher- 
staatlwheth Miichte am Zusammenhruch (1927). 

LXTDWIG, Idbt'viK, Emil (1881- ). A 

German writer who was born at Breslau and 
studied at the university there. He wrote verso 
and prose, fiction, drama, essays, and biogra- 
phy. His plays include: Napoleon (1906); Der 
Spiegel von Shalott (1907) ; Trilogie der Renais- 
sance (1904-20); Atalante, Ariadne (1914); 
Friedrioh von Preusaen (1914); Bismarok, a 
trilogy of plays (1923). His novels are Man- 
fred und Helene (1911) ; Diana (1918) ; Meeres- 
stille und gliickliche Fahrt (1920). He is also 
the author of the essays, Der KUnstler; Bis- 
marck, eine psyohologiache Studio (1911); 
Goethe, Geschichte eines Menschen (1920); the 
lyric volume Rdmischc Sonette (1921); Genie 
imd Charakter (1925, English trans., 1927); 
Bismarck, a biography (1926, English trans., 
1928); an English translation of Goethe: the 
History of a Man (1928); Der Mensohensohn 
(1928), in English, The Son of Man: The Story 
of Jesus (1928) ; Juli JJf, a study of the outbreak 
of the World War (1929); Art and Destiny 
(19291; and Diana, two volumes (1929). 

LTJHBEB. See Forestry. 

LTT3VI:ei7. See Electric Lighting. 

liTTMIEESCENCE IH ANIMALS. See 
ZoSlogy, under Physiology^ 

LUSITANIA, Sinking op. See World War, 
Diplomacy op the; Submarines and their 
War Activities. 

LUTHEEANS, The third Protestant church 
in size in the United States, established ofiddally 
in America in 1648, historic records showing 
Lutherans in America as early as 1662. The 
congregations, the central units and seat of final 
authority, were organized in synods or general 
bodies. The Lutherans of the United States 
and Canada accept the Canonical Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments as the inspired’ 
Word of God and as the only infallible rule and 
standard of faith and practice. They accept 
and confess the three ecumenical creeds, namely^ 
the Apostles, the Nicene, and the Athanasian. 
They accept and hold the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession as the correct exhibition of the faith 
and doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
founded upon the Word of God. All accept and 
use Luther’s Small Catechism. None reject any 
of the other Symbolical Books of the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, namely, the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession, the Smalkald Articles, 
the Large Catechism of Luther, and the Form- 
ula of Concord. Many accept all of these. 

The following statistical table shows, the totals 
of the parochial reports made in 1914 and 1928; 


Congregations 14,871 1(5,086 

Ministers 9,407 1 1,2:J i 

Baptized Members 8,684,!il5 4,210,509 

Confirmed Members 2,;570,65o 2,7yH,(»29 

Congregational Exponses $10,275,260 $45,467,848 

Benevolent Contributions 3,214,044 11,900,(577 

Total Expenditures 13,489,913 57,202,521 

Total Valuation of Property 99,019,621 324,COO,(5I>5 

Sunday Schools — Number 5,923 11,671 

Officers and Teachers 76,112 125,497 

Scholars 927,737 1,447.538 

During the period, foreign mission and educa- 
tional work was carried on extensively. After 
the World War, many mission fields whieli 
formerly had been supported by the Lutlieraim 
of Germany were aided through the National 
Lutheran Council. 

The outstanding events of the period among 
the Lutherans of the United States and Canada 
were: the celebration in 1917 of tin* 400Ui 

anniversary of Luther's posting of the Nim*ty- 
Five Theses; the formation of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church of America by the merging of 
three Lutheran organizations in 1917; the for- 
mation by the merging of several other bodiOH 
in 1918 of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, which included in its membership 
more than one-third of all the Lutherans in the 
United States and Canada; and tlic formation of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States; the appeariinc<» in 
1917 of the Lutheran Common Service Book; 
the organization in the same year of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Commission for Soldiers* und 
Sailors' Welfare, which was supported by the 
various general bodies and churches; and the 
organization iii 1918 of the National Lutlun-au 
Council, an agency for two-thirds of the Lu- 
therans of the United States and Canada for (tar- 
rying on the regular work of representation, sta- 
tistics, reference, and publicity, and also i!un»r- 
gency relief work. This latter agency gave at 
least $6,500,000 including more than $2,800,000 
in the form of clothing, and over $3,700,000 in 
the form of cash, for the relief of Lutherans 
in Europe. In 1927 at the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, the Lutheran reprsentatives 
from all parts of the world united in their con- 
servative views of faith and doctrine. 

Among the celebrations of the i)eriod were: 
the 400th anniversaries of Luther's appearancfe 
before the Diet of Worms, of the appearance of 
Luther’s translation of the Now TcHtament, and 
of the introduction of congregational singing 
and the development of hymiiology under the 
influence of the Beformation; and the anniver- 
saries, 175tli, 100th, 75th, and 50th, respectively, 
of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, the Maryland 
Synod, the Missouri Synod, and the Syno<li<*al 
Conference. The Muhlenberg Building was ded- 
icated in 1924 by the United Luth<iran Publica- 
tion House. Led by the veteran, Dr. George XL 
Wenner, the Lutherans reemphasizM religions 
education, especially promoting the idea of week- 
day religious instruction after 8({hool hours. 
Tens of millions of dollars were subscrilMsd for 
endowments of Lutheran educational institu- 
tions, and millions of dollars were generously 
contributed to the Ministerial Belief and J^cm- 
sion Funds. 

The Lutherans of America took part in the 
first Lutheran World Convention hold at Eisen- 
ach, Germany, Aug. 19 to 26, 1923. There 
were 160 delegates and representatives from 22 
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or more natioiifi of Europe, Asia, North America, 
and Australia With the excc])tion of the 
v^yiiodical (Vmfereuco of North America, with 
ai)out 1,000,000 im'inl)ers, they represeiitod tlie 
Lulheraiis of the world, or at that time about 
80,000, 000 members. C’arcfully prepared papers 
ineludiu^ doctrinal and practical themes of 
fundamental importauec were presented, fol- 
lowt‘d by free discussions. The Rt. Rev. Ludwig 
Ihinels,'n.l)., llisho}) of Saxony, was made chair- 
man of the <*onvention. The following doctrinal 
statement was unanimously adopted: “Tlie Lu- 
theran World Convention acknowledges the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as 
th(» only source and tlic infallible jiorm of all 
Cluirch’ teaching and practice; and sees in the 
Lutheran Confessions, especially the. Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession and Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, a pure exposition of the Word of Cod.’* 
Kiiial preparations were made in lt)28 for the 
Lutheran World Convention, to he held in Jxme, 
tlip -lOOtli anniversary of the year of the 
inddication of Luther’s Small Catechism. Ac- 
cording to the statistics of the United Lutheran 
(nuir<di for 1020, there were 70,000 Imtheran 
congregations throughout the world, with 40,000 
puvstors, and 81,02:1,180 baptized momhers. 

LUTYENS, Sitt Edwin L. (1800- ). A 

Rritish ar<‘liitect, wlio was educated j»rivately. 
lie was architect for the (lovernmeiit House at 
Delhi, India, and designed the Wliitohall Ceno- 
taph; tile British School of Art at Rome; the 
IMcture Callery and South African War Memo- 
ria.l, d(diannesfmrg, and various other buildings. 
In I02i) lie was selected as arcdiiteci for the 
[)ropos(»d Homan Oatlndic Cathedral in Liverpool, 
lie was knighted in 1018 and made a member of 
the I loyal A<‘adcmy in 1020. 

LUXEMBUBG. This Grand Duchy, bounded 
by (b‘rmany, Belgium, and France, has an area 
of 000 s<|uare miles and population of 285,- 
521 (1027). The population iu 1010 was 250,- 
800, The capital, Luxemburg, had 52,440 in- 
babitaids in 1027, as comjiared with 20,848 in 
1 010. 'rh<‘ activities of the popxilation are 
<*(|imlly <livi<Ied between agrkiultxire and indus- 
try, 'rin* ]»rineipal crops are oats and potatoes, 
wiiile t.lu‘ vine is enltivated iu the Moselle 
Valley region. 'I'he (‘conomic wealth of the coun- 
try is, however, centred in its iron fields which 
i'oiilliiue to average an annual yield of 7,000,000 
tons (7,244, 000 in 1027). The iron ore is cm- 
ploy<‘(l in the manufacture of pig iron and steel 
by ’local works, fn 1012 the production of pig 
iron was 2,252,220 tons; in 1018 it was only 
l,220,ri71 tons; but after the War it recovered, 
reaching 8,704,500 tons in 1020 and 2,770,001 
tons in 1028. I’he production of steel continued 
steadily io lose ground; 1,206,407 tons were pro- 
duced in 1010; by 1020, only 602,0.35 tons. 
Starting with 1024, however, it exceeded pre- 
war prmhictiou and reached 2,567,080 ions in 
1028. 

Although, in accordance with the Treaty of 
London (1867), I^uxemburg, like Belgium, was 
p<*rnmnently neutralized, and its inti'grity and 
imiepmuicmci* guaranteed* neverihelc’ss, like Bel- 
gium again* the grand duchy was invaded by 
German Iroojw* Aug. 2, 1014* and occupied 
througliont tlie War, The conclusion of the 
War saw the appearance of a new imlependcnt 
spirit in the population. Agitation in particu- 
lar was aimed at the severanee of the economic 
union with flermitny. In existence since 1H42, 
an well as for the erection of a more liberal 
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frame of government. The result was the abdi- 
cation of the Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide 
on Jan. 12, 1919, the ascension to the throne 
of the Princess Charlotte, and the holding of 
a plebiscite in September for the determination 
of tlie jiolitical and economic status of the coun- 
try. The vote on the former indicated that 
the Luxemburgers preferred the continuance of 
the ruling dynasty to a republic; on the <|ucs- 
tion of a new economic union, 60,133 votes were 
cast in favor of alliance with Prance against 
22,242 in favor of a Belgian alliance. In 1921, 
however, France yielded up her rights to Bel- 
gium with the result that a treaty, completed 
on July 25, 1021, clToeted an agreement betAveeu 
Belgium and Luxemburg by which the two agreed 
to level their customs barriers for 50 years. 
The agreement went into effect May 1, 1922. 

LUXEMBURG, luks'mn burg, Kora (1870- 
1919). A German- Jewish Socialist and revolu- 
tionary loader, born in Poland. She entered 
Gennany in 1895 and after omploynient on vari- 
ous socialist newspapers, she went to Poland 
to aid the Russian revolutionary niovoineni there 
in 1005, Imt soon returned to Germany and en- 
gaged in extreme jiropaganda. With Karl Lieb- 
knecht, she founded the Spartaeus League. In 
1914 at the outbreak of the World War, she was 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for inciting 
insubordination. Throughout the War, she re- 
mained in preventive custody. When set at 
liberty again, she instigated street fighting in 
Berlin and was beaten by a mob and shot to 
death on Jan. 15, 1910. 

LUXURY TAXES. See Taxation in the 
United States. 

LVOV, lV6f, Geoeob Eitgenievitoit, Prince 
(1801-1025), A Russian statesimin who re- 
ceived his law degree iu 3885. He owned great 
estates and devoted much of bis time to the or- 
ganization and devclojnuent of the Zemstvos, or 
agricultural cociperative societies. He was a 
member of the right wing of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party, and, in 1905, of the first 
Duma. During the Russo-Japanese War, ho or- 
ganized relief among the Zemstvos, and also car- 
ried on this work during the World War. In 
March, 1917, at the outbreak of the Russian 
Revolution, he was chosen Premier and Minister 
of the Interior in the provisional Government, 
but his opinions were so frequently at variance 
with thr>se of the Bocialists that ho resigned in 
July. The Bolshevists arrcKt<*d him and took 
liim to Ekatcrinberg, but he escaped and finally 
settled in Paris, where he was a. leader of the 
ant I -Bolshcvi st mpvemont. 

LYATTTEY^ Louis Hubert Gonzage 

(1854- ). A French soldier, administrator, 

and writer (see Vor* XTV), a member of the 
French Academy. In 1912 he wps appointed 
resident Minister in Morocco, holding also the 
ofiice of Minister of Foreign Affairs. He admin- 
istered this office with great efficiency and was 
successful in promoting flie agriculture and trade 
of the colony. In 1916-17 he served for a short 
time as War Minister in the cabinet of Briand, 
but on the fall of that cabinet he was rearmointecl 
to Morocco by Ribot and 3’ainlcv^. He was 
made a Marshal of Franco in 1920, the only one 
ever created who had not fought in France, and 
in 1928 he received the gold medal of the Eng- 
lish African Society, the first recipient* not an 
Englishman. He was recalled in October, 1925. 
His later publications include Lettrea de Tonkm 
at 4$ Madagascar, ISOJfOO (1020); La r&mion 
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la Lofraine la France ( 1926 ) j and Paroles 
{PaoHon, 1900-26 (1927). Consult La Fra7ice 
ail Maroc. JJosuvre du general Lyautey, by 
Gaulis (1919) and Le mar^chal Lyautey, by 
Britseh (1921). 

LYDSTOiar, George Frank (1858-1923). 
An American surgeon and publicist born at 
Tuoluiimio, Calif., and educated in medicine in 
the New York University (M.D., 1879). After 
several years in New York, he settled in Chicago 
and was appointed professor of genito-urinary 
surgery and venereal diseases under the medical 
department of Illinois University. He was the 
first to write at length on the subject of sex 
gland-grafting in the male. His major writings 
comprise Lectures on Syphilis (1885) ; Addresses 
and Essays (1892); Stricture of the Urethra 
(1893), (ronorrhea and Urethritis (1892); /Sfttr- 
gxcal Diseases of the Oenito-urinary Tract (1899- 
190-1) . The Diseases of Society (1904) ; Sex 
Hygiene for the Male (1912); Implantation of 
the Sex Glands (1914) ; Impotence and SterxUty 
(1917). 

LYMAN, Eugene William (1872- ). 

An American theoibgian, born at (luinmington, 
Mass. He was graduated from Amherst College 
ill 1894 and took post-graduate courses at Yale 
and in Germany. After teaching in several 
schools, he was appointed professor of philos- 
ophy at Carleton College, Minn., in 1901, and 
was professor of theology at the Congregational 
College of Canada, Montreal, in 1004-05. From 
1904 to 1913, he was a member of the faculty 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, and from 1913 
to 1918, professor of the philosophy of religion 
and Christian ethics at Oberlin College. In 
1918 he became professor of the philosophy of 
religion at the Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. He wrote Theology and Human 
Problems (1910) ; God of the Hew Age (1918) 5 
Experience of God in Modem Life (1918) ; The 
Meaning of Selfhood and Faith in Immortality 
(1928). 

LYMAN, Theodore (1874- ). An Amer- 

ican physicist, born at Boston, Mass. Ho was 
graduated from Harvard in 1 807, where ho also 
received his Ph.D in 1900. He became an as- 
sistant in physics at Harvard, whore he re- 
mained, becoming full professor (1917-26), anjl 
where he was also director of the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory (1908-17). He is now 
emeritus. Dr, Lyman made important studios 
on phenomena connected with diffraction grat- 
ings, on the wave lengths of extreme ultra-violet 
light discovered by Schumann and also on the 
properties of light of extremely short-wave 
length, on all of which he contributed valuable 
papers to the literature of physics in the pro- 
ceedings of scientific societies. During the World 
War, he served in France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces, holding the rank of major 
of engineers. See Physics. 

LYNCHINGS. According to the depart- 
ment of records and research of the Tuskegee 
Institute, there was a total of 601 lynchiugs 
in the United States during the period 1914- 
28. Of the victims, 64 were whites and 597 
were Negroes. The number of lynchings by 
years and the alleged causes for the perpetration 
of these crimes are shown in the accompanying 
tables. 

The period 1914-28 was notable for (1) a 
growing sentiment against lynchings and (2) a 
large decrease in the number of lynchings. The 
growing sentiment against lynchings manifested 


itself in (a) the attitude of the press of the 
country, particularly the editorial policy of the 
leading newspapers, in speaking strongly against 
it; (b) expressions of religious denoiriiiiations, 
particularly through the Federal CouiumI of 
Churches; (c) expressions of organizations of 
white women of the South; (d) agitation for 
the enactment of laws against lynchings; and 
(c) the passing of laws by a imnihor of Slates 
for the suppression of lynching. I'he agitation 
for suppressive legislation liad its strongest ex- 
pression in the elfort to have a Fed(*ral aiiti- 
lyncliing law enacted. This effort oxteiuled over 
the entire period, though after 1924 (IcMnands 
for it had become loss insistent. In 1920 an 
anti-lynching measure, later known as the Dyer 
Anti-lynching Bill, was jointly introduced in the 
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House and Senate of the United States Congress. 
The press of the South strongly opposed the 
bill on the ground that it was an invasion of 
States' rights; and a Democratic filibuster in 
the House of Representatives in 1921 prevented 
its coming to a vote. On Jan. 26, U)22,* Jiowevcr, 
the House passed the bill by a vote of 239 to 
119. When the measure reached the Ncnut(*. th(^ 
question of its constitutionality was broiiglit fnr- 
ward. On July 28, 1922, the 8enai<j fludlciary 
Committee ruled that it was constitutional. A 
well-organized filibuster by the J>emocrati<! mem- 
bers of the Senate prevented it, however, from 
coming to a vote and on Dee. 2, 1922, tins Re- 
publican caucus agreed to drop the ineasurtt and 
not to call it up again during that session of 
Confess. 

Witlx the defeat of the Dyer Anti-lyn(dihig 
Bill, newspapers and women’s organ iziitions of 
the South urged that it was ‘now up to tin* States 
to take preventive measures. Such action was 
taken by 10 States, either by the enactment of 
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new laws or the stroiigtheiiing of existing legis- 
lation against lynching. These States were Ala- 
bama, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West 
Virginia, ami Virginia. In 1028 Virginia, which 
had been partieularly harsh against mob rule, 
jjassed a law making lynching a State offense. 
Prosecutions against p(Tsons involved in lynch- 
ings were to lu* handled by the attorney general 
or by special ])rosecntors appointe<l by the gov- 
ernor. In other States, notably Kontucky and 
Florida, law ollieers defended their prisoners 
against mobs with every eirort in their power, 
sometimes calling out the State militia. 

Th(^ decrease in lyncliings over the period 
being r('viewed is shown by the following table: 

COMPARISON OF LYNOIIINGS BY DECADES 
ia«4-14)28 
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A discussion of the entire subject is to be 
found in W’hite, liopr. md (New York, 

H)2{)). See lUcw Puodlems, United Stati^^?. 

LYND, Rodkut (187i)- ). An Irish jour- 

nalist, essayist, and literary critic, lie was 
born in Belfast, educated at the, Koval Academi- 
cal Institut.hm and Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
then moved to Fngland to live and work. Ilis 
many puhli<*ations, largely made up of essays, 
inelu(h‘ Intih and En^jliak: Portraits and Im- 
prvHniona (ItHhS); Pamblrs in Ireland (1012); 
The llmk of Thin uml Thai (lOlf)) ; // the Oer- 
mann (Uoiquercd England, and Other Ensays 
(1017) ; Ireland a Ea t ion (1010) ; The Pleamire 
of Itjnoranee, (1021); The lUuc lAon (1023); 
The Moneu'liojL’ (I02nj; The fAtfde Angel 
(1020); />r. dohnnon and Ilis World (1027); 
The liuneh of 0 rapes (1027); The (ioldfisk 
(102H) ; and Dr, Johnson and (lovxpang (1028). 

LYNN. A manufacturing city of Massachu- 
Hctts. Tlic population increased from 80,336 in 
1010 to 00,148 in 1020 and to 106,500 in 1028, ac- 
cording to the estimate* of the IhS. Bureau of the 
(JensuH. In 10 1 8 tin* <*i< y g<ivcriim<int was changed 
from the coinmisHion form, a<ioi>U»d in 1010, to the 
mayor-and-eouncil form, with one councilor 
from <*aeh ware! and four elected at large. In 
I02ti 27 the eity sjumt $1,500,000 on sewer 
dev(‘iopm(‘nt; the sehool -building programme 
called for an e.Kpenditure of $3,000,000. The 
value of boots and shoes manufactured in Lynn 
in 1027 was $26,606,303; of leather, including 
lanzKsl, curri<Ml, and linished products, $0,133,- 
033, and of allied manufactures, such as black- 
ing, lasts, and boot and shoe find lugs, $10,460,020, 
'I'hc city rarik<‘d lifth aimmg tin* cities of the 
rnited States in value of hoots and shoos maim- 
fiu'turcd, b(*ing surpassed by New York, St. 
Louis, .Milwaukee, and Boston, The total value of 
111! inanufaclurcH rose from $05,031,043 in 1021 to 
$100,863,774 ill 1027. Of these the most impor- 
tant were automobile a<‘C(*ss(u*ieH, foundry prod- 
ucts, win* goods, eh»<;tri<'al machinery, high- 
fre<jui*ncy apparatus, im*andcHC(mt lamps, are 
lamps, nnslicine, ami soap, in 1027, 20,763 per- 
Htms were employt*d in 358 industrial establish- 
ments ami rec<*ived $28,516,520 in wages. Ap- 
proximately 12,000 perKona were employed m 
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two large plants of the General Electric Company. 
The assessed valuation of ])roporty in 1028 was 
$137,250,350; the net debt was $0,050,001. 

LYON, Bethuel B. Vincent (J880- ). 

An American physician, gastroenterologist, who 
has iutroduced into clinical medicine a new 
method of diagnosis and treatment of gall-blad- 
der disease, termed by him “nonsurgiciil drain- 
age of the gall bladder”; which is seemed 
through the introduction of the duodenal sound 
through the stomach. Dr. Lyon received the 
degi’ce of M.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1907 and 
was api)oiiitod professor of clinical medicine in 
Jefferson Medical College, in the department of 
gastrointestinal diseases. He has done much 
original work in connection with the diagnos- 
tic and tlicrapoutic use of the duodenal sound, 
collaborating for a time with the late Dr. 
Meltzer, and in 1923 first appeared liis pio- 
neer work, Eothsurgical Drainage of the (Jail 
Ducts, wliich lias gi\mi rise to much contro- 
versy. 

LYONS. An important manufacturing city 
of France, capital of the Department of the 
llhone, and 468 kilometers (290.8 miles) from 
Paris. The population at the census of 1926 
was 570,840. Lyoiis is hecoining an important 
inland shij)ping centre, the quays along the 
llhone and fcJaOnc extending more than 30 
kilometers (18.0 miles). The completion of the 
Marsoilles-IlliOne Canal has done much to in- 
crease the water tnillic of Lyons, 1 500-ton barges 
now being able to rea(*h it from Mediterranean 
ports. See AIakseillkh. Hineo the World War, 
plans have been under way for the development 
of the water power of the Khone River, which is 
estimated at 750,000 liorse power, or the equiv- 
alent of 5,000,000 tons of coal, per annum. 

The leading industries of Lyons are glassware, 
chemical products, ]H*rfumcry, silks and artifi- 
cial fabrics, glue, gelatines, shoe polish, fertiliz- 
ers, dyes, plastic materials, iron and steel, brass 
articles, automobiles, furniture, gloves, embroid- 
eries, hats, wdnes, confectionery, biscuits, paper, 
and watches. As the centre of the FVench silk 
trade, Lyons continues to wield an influence over 
the entire industry, although it is no longer most 
important from the standpoint of actual produc- 
tion. In the design of fabrics, in the regulation 
of their sale, and in relation to the silk coiisunip- 
tion of the world, the leaders of the Lyons silk in- 
dustry play a leading part. The production of 
silk fabrics in Lyons and vicinity reached a total 
value in 1927 of 4, 586, 000, 000 francs which, con- 
verted to gold francs, amounted to 935,000,000 
gold franca or $180,000,000. The value of ex- 
ports of silk fabrics was 2,200,000,000 francs. 
During the War, many industries from northern 
France established themselves in Lyons and vi- 
cinity. The most important of these were struc- 
tural and mechanical steel plants, steam-engine 
and automobile factories. An aminul intornu- 
tional Manufacturers* Sample Fair was estah- 
lishe<l in 1916 at Lyons, the total muulx^r of 
exhibitors at the 1028 fair being 3362. The larg- 
est number of foreign exhibitors were from Ger- 
many, the United States, Switzerland, England, 
Belgium, Italy, and Jaijan. A permanent exhi- 
bition building has been erected on the hanks of 
the KliozH^. Tin* great volume of bu.sines.s traii- 
Bactt(*(l in Lyons is evide«(*ed by the di!Vcloi)ment 
of important financial institutions; of fcliese, the 
Orddit Lyonnais, wliich has more than 1000 
branches distributed throughout the worlds is the 
best known. 









